Northeastern Illinois State College—A 
New Liberal Arts Institution for Chi- 
cago’s Northwest Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
Pleasure to announce that on July 1. 
1967, by action of the Unnois Legislature 
and Gov. Otto Kerner, Northeastern Illi- 
nols State College became a legal entity. 

College, located in the 11th Congres- 
sional District of Illinois, in the city of 
O, is both a very old and very new 
institution of higher learning. It is very 
Old since it is one of two institutions 
tracing descent back to the normal school 
established in Cook County in 1869. It is 
very new since it has been acting as an 
autonomous unit only since the occupa- 
of its new campus in 1961. 
In a rapidly changing world, educa- 
tional systems, too, are changing. It is, 
Ore, appropriate that this college 
Should look toward change in the present 
and the future. At the same time, it 
Should also be mindful of, but not unduly 
uenced by, the past, for it has almost 
100 years of continuous service. 

In 1869, the general assembly of the 
State of Illinois authorized the establish- 
ment of a normal school in any county 
s the State. The Cook County Board of 

upervisors, which had been operating 
Bios rimental normal school classes at 
ue Island, established a normal school 
x the village of Englewood. When Engle- 
ood was annexed to Chicago, owner- 
P. control, and support of the normal 
l was transferred to the city of Chi- 


The length of the program was origi- 
F 6 months; in 1899, it became 2 
ears. In 1938, upon authorization to 
Erant the bachelor of education degree, 
4-year curriculum was introduced. 
193 uate study was also inaugurated in 
8. After a series of changes, the name 
Sain Cook County Normal School be- 
T Chicago Teachers College in 1938. 
© meet the growing demand for ac- 
Chi le teacher training facilities in 
th cago and to relieve overcrowding on 
of the campus, one or more branches 
vario college have been maintained in 
led us locations since 1949. This policy 
8 the decision, in 1957, to establish 
build a permanent north campus. 
Spagat Teachers College North began 
Fares on this new campus in 1961. 
control oy. 16, 1965, the ownership and 
transf of Chicago Teachers College was 
eral €rred, by authorization of the Gen- 
the Assembly of the State of Illinois, to 
ang ons of governors of State colleges 
Universities and its campuses re- 
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named Illinois Teachers College Chi- 
cago—North and South. 

When Chicago Teachers College be- 
came Illinois Teachers College, it had a 
precise and single purpose—to educate 
men and women to become career teach- 
ers. This was also the purpose of the Cook 
County Normal School when it opened its 
doors in 1869, as it was the purpose of 
many normal schools and teachers col- 
leges which blossomed in the United 
States in the late 19th century. 

Under Colonel Parker, who was prin- 
cipal from 1883 to 1899, the Cook County 
Normal School acquired a worldwide rep- 
utation for innovation. Visitors from far 
and near were attracted to the campus 
by reports of the radical practices and 
ideas being used to modify the process 
of teacher education. Northeastern Illi- 
nois State College does not reject the 
innovative heritage of its ancestor. From 
the beginning on the new campus in 1961, 
the program has been openly and frankly 
experimental with the broad general goal 
of developing in each individual student 
his ultimate potential of human worth 
and dignity and the concomitant sense 
of responsibility to himself and his fel- 
low men, individually and collectively. 

To guide each student as he strives to 
develop his full potential, the faculty 
used the basic assumption that any proc- 
ess designed to help a person understand 
himself, other human beings, and the so- 
ciety in which he lives, must be in essence 
a liberally trained student. The faculty 
believes that the educational process 
should enable a student to broaden and 
deepen his insights into man through the 
study of world cultures. It believes this 
process should assist a student in devel- 
oping understanding of some of the 
major concepts and principles of knowl- 
edge as they bear on the full range of 
human concerns. It believes this process 
should stimulate intellectual curiosity 
and provide the incentive for continuing 
study and inquiry throughout life. It be- 
lieves this process should encourage the 
student to question and explore across 
disciplinary lines as he attempts analysis 
and synthesis within his expanding in- 
tellectual world. It believes the process 
should include decisionmaking and 
problem solving on the part of the stu- 
dent as preparation for his role as citi- 
zen and potential leader. Also, the fac- 
ulty of the college believes that the proc- 
ess should provide a foundation for skill 
in the art and science of teaching for the 
many students who seek careers in the 
classroom. 

The excellent faculty at the college has 
developed a philosophy for the education 
of teachers which is strikingly non- 
traditional. It is a deliberate attempt to 
make the liberal arts the major empha- 
sis in the education of teachers. Such a 
strong emphasis on the liberal arts for 
teachers is in the college’s tradition of 
questioning the wisdom of the well-worn 
paths in education. Our program has en- 


compassed a succession of experiments 
and innovations in content, method, and 
organization. Some have been more pro- 
ductive than others. The college has tried 
to keep the most productive processes 
and discard the least productive in both 
old and new approaches. This attitude 
has served well in the past and the in- 
tent is to foster it in the future in the 
face of whatever changes there may be. 
This college proposes to imitate no other 
college as it continues its tradition. 

It does not see itself as a shadow in- 
stitution molded to a pattern, however 
good that pattern may be; it aspires to 
be an institution of unusual substance, 
changing with a changing world; it ac- 
cepts as the only constant in this world 
of change, the creativity and ingenuity 
of a faculty engaged in exploring educa- 
tion with a good student body. 

The plans for nonteaching majors and 
the curriculums designed for the educa- 
tion of secondary school teachers have 
been in preparation for 2 years. The 
new curriculums will be available in the 
academic year 1967-68 and will reflect 
the basic philosophy of the college that 
an education to be worthy of the name 
must have as its primary goal the libera- 
tion of the mind of man. 

It should be emphasized that in becom- 
ing a multipurpose institution, the col- 
lege will not in any sense neglect teacher 
education. This will continue to be a 
major interest of the institution. It is 
expected that more teachers will be pro- 
duced than ever before. Young people 
just graduating from high schools some- 
times do not see the promise of careers 
in teaching. The faculty of this college 
hopes that its conviction that teaching 
can be both exciting and rewarding, that 
it offers a unique opportunity for the 
creative person, will be contagious. By 
its example, this faculty will attract 
young people of intellectual quality to 
the profession of teaching. 

This college is, and will continue to 
be, concerned with the problems of urban 
areas. The advantages of our urban lo- 
cation are many. The city dominates cul- 
tural activities. The city has become the 
focus of political ferment; it serves as a 
laboratory for social problems of aston- 
ishing diversity. This is where the prob- 
lems are, This is where the problem solv- 
ing goes on. Here are the challenges in 
education, in housing, in matching peo- 
ple without jobs to jobs without people. 
Here are the problems in transportation, 
in air pollution, in water supply. Here is 
a world microcosm with many cultures 
in close proximity. Here is the battlefield 
for undoing the wrongs of the past and 
doing careful planning for the rights of 
the future. Here are the great industries, 
the research laboratories, the thought- 
provoking meetings of opposing convic- 
tions, the media centers for television, 
radio, the great newspapers. If the wish 
is to stimulate problem solving, the city 
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may serve as a text, resource, laboratory. 
From megalopolis, this college draws its 
students. While they are on campus, they 
are still in close contact with the city. 
If the college succeeds in liberating their 
minds, and helps them to become prob- 
lem solvers, these students will leave 
campus with ideas and ideals which will 
bring a fresh vitality and enthusiasm to 
their battle to improve the human con- 
dition. The city and the Nation will reap 
the benefits. 

As an urban institution, the college 
will maintain its experimental and in- 
novative bent. Experiments seeking the 
answers to many questions in education 
are in progress or being planned. Two 
questions which concern the college 
greatly should suffice as examples— 

First, how can an urban commuter 
college attain the climate for learning 
claimed for the living-learning situation 
of the residential college? 

Second, as we grow, how can we pre- 
serve the advantages of the small close- 
knit community? 

The college intends to continue asking 
probing questions about the problems 
and myths of higher education. It has 
expressed the firm determination to be 
candid about failure and to recognize the 
ephemeral quality of success. 

The college is fully aware of its re- 
sponsibilities in developing problem- 
solving approaches which deal with 
major questions at the State, National, 
and international levels. It is important 
in our shrinking physical world that all 
educated people understand that many 
problems are worldwide. It is also es- 
sential that we come to realize that an 
understanding of some of the diverse 
world cultures is a prerequisite for prog- 
ress toward a peaceful better world. 
With this in mind, the college is devel- 
rane programs in international educa- 

n. 

The college will continue to develop 
activities on the campus which will be 
intellectually provocative and culturally 
stimulating. There will be expanded serv- 
ices to the community. Neighbors have 
been welcome at concerts, plays, art ex- 
hibits, and lectures, Planning is being 
done for a wide variety of credit and non- 
credit activities designed for residents of 
the community. These could range from 
art classes to seminars on the Far East. 
Northeastern Illinois State College is an 
educational and cultural asset to its com- 
munity, the city, the State, and the 
Nation. 


Department of the Interior Conservation 
Award Conferred on Two Montanans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
highest award the Secretary of the In- 
terior can confer is the Department’s 
Conservation Award. On June 12, the 
Secretary so honored two Montanans. 
They are Maurice Arnold, a member of 
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the Valley Board of County Commission- 
ers, and Robert McColly, chairman of 
the Valley County Citizens’ Advisory 
Planning Committee. 

Senators may recall that I took some 
part in the floor deliberations of the 
Classification and Multiple Use Act when 
it was before us in 1964. I am very pleased 
therefore, that the activities of these 
two Montanans led to the first classifi- 
cation under this important act. 

The Classification and Multiple Use 
Act—P.L. 88-607—is interim legislation 
calling on the Secretary of the Interior 
to review public lands to determine those 
suitable for certain kinds of dispositions 
and those suitable for retention in Fed- 
eral ownership. The legislative history 
anticipated the closest cooperation be- 
tween Federal officials and the States 
and localities in which these reviews 
would take place. 

Mr. Arnold and Mr. McColly are proof 
that the anticipation has been fully met. 
Working through the National Associa- 
tion of Counties, Valley County, Mont., 
accepted an invitation from the Bureau 
of Land Management to test the criteria 
and procedures. 

The Valley County commission ap- 
pointed a citizens’ planning advisory 
committee to acquaint the people of 
Valley County with the facts affecting 
land use in their county. The committee, 
led by Mr. McColly, met group by group 
with the various people using the public 
lands in Valley County. Later there were 
meetings with all groups together. At 
these meetings the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement officials were invited to ‘explain 
the terms of the Classification and Mul- 
tiple Use Act, the criteria and proced- 
ures for the review. In other words, these 
Federal officials working with respected 
local leaders were able to bring complete 
understanding of the purposes of this act 
5 to the citizens who were affected 

it. 

“As a result of this widespread under- 
standing,” as Secretary Udall's citation 
declares, “the first classification order 
under this crucial public land act desig- 
nates 614,000 acres of public lands in 
Valley County as the first public lands” 
to be marked for retention in Federal 
ownership for multiple-use management. 
As Secretary Udall points out in his 
citation— 

This classification erases the indetermi- 
nate status of these lands which has been 
impending management levels need to pro- 
duce e potential contribution to Ameri- 
can 2. 


Mr. President, this classification of 
public lands in Valley County, Mont., 
shows the excellent results we can get 
when the purposes of laws are fully 
understood by the local people most im- 
mediately affected by them. We owe 
much to the Maurice Arnolds and Robert 
McCollys throughout the West who have 
undertaken to be thoroughly briefed on 
the meaning of the Classification and 
Multiple Use Act and are taking an ac- 
tive part in explaining it to their friends 
and neighbors. 

Mr. Arnold and Mr. McColly received 
their award at the annual meeting of 
the Montana County association at a 
meeting in Miles City on June 12, 1967. 
Harold Tysk, State Director for the 
Bureau of Land Management, repre- 
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sented Secretary Udall and presented the 
awards during a session of the public 
lands panel. Dan Mizner, president of 
the Montana County association; Ken 
Rustad, chairman of the public lands 
panel; and John Stevens, new president 
of the Interstate County Commissioners 
Association, were present. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Secretary Udall's citations to 
Maurice Arnold and Robert McColly be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the citations 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., June 12, 1967. 
Mr. Maurice ARNOLD, 
Hinsdale, Mont. 

Dran Mr. An Noli: In recognition of your 
outstanding leadership resulting in historic 
milestones in public land management, It 
is a pleasure to present to you and Mr. Robert 
McColly the Department of the Interior Con- 
servation Service Award. 

Your local leadership in Valley County, 
Montana, has fully justified President John- 
son's faith that “new concepts of coopers- 
tion” can be devised between national lead- 
ers and “the leaders of local communities.” 
You have combined a concern for proper 
land use with skill as respected local leaders 
to place before the people of Valley County 
the fundatmental facts regarding the new 
Classification and Multiple Use Act as it was 
proposed to be applied in Valley County. 

As a result of this widespread understand- 
ing, the first classification order under this 
crucial public land act designates 614,000 
acres of public lands in Valley County as the 
first public lands prossessing “such values 
as to make them more suitable for reten- 
tion in federal ownership .. This clas- 
sification erases the indeterminate status of 
these lands which has impeded a manage- 
ment level needed to produce their potential 
contribution to American life. 

This classification came about because of 
your dedication to good land use planning. 
your willingness to grasp the principles of 
a new law and your untiring efforts to place 
before the people the facts of the land situ- 
ation in eastern Montana as they related 
to the law. 

Representing the people of Valley County, 
you and Mr. McColly have erected a historic 
milestone in public land management. You 
have justified the President's bellef that new 
modes of tion can be worked out be- 
tween national and local leaders. Please ac- 
cept our congratulations and gratitude for 
your fine public service. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL; 
Secretary of the Interior, 
THE SECRETARY or THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., June 12, 1967. 
Mr. Ronxar McCoury, 
Hinsdale, Mont. 

Dear Mr. McCoury: In tion of your 
outstanding leadership resulting in historic 
milestones in public land management, it 18 
a pleasure to present to you and Mr. Maurice 
Arnold the Department of the Interior Con- 
servation Service Award. 

Your local leadership in Valley County, 
Montana, has fully justified President John- 
son's faith that “new concepts of coopera- 
tion” can be devised between national lead- 
ers and “the leaders of local communities.” 
You have combined a concern for proper land 
use with skill as repsected local leaders to 
place before the people of Valley County the 
fundamental facts regarding the new Classi- 
fication and Multiple Use Act as it was pro 
posed to be applied in Valley County. 

As a result of this widespread understand- 
ing, the first classification order under this 
crucial public land act designates 614,000 
acres of public lands in Valley County as the 
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first public lands possessing “such values as 
to make them more suitable for retention in 
federal ownership...” This classification 
erases the indeterminate status of these 
lands which has impeded a management 
level needed to produce their potential con- 
tribution to American life. 

This classification came about because of 
your dedication to good land use planning, 
your willingness to grasp the principles of a 
new law and untiring efforts to place 
before the peopel the facts of the land situ- 
ation in eastern Montana as they related to 
the law. 

Representing the people of Valley County, 
Jou and Mr. Arnold have erected a historic 
Milestone in public land management. You 
have justified the President's belief that new 
Modes of cooperation can be worked out be- 
tween national and local leaders. Please 
accept our congratulations and gratitude for 
your fine public service. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Food for War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSEL Mr. Speaker, the 
chaos created in the Middle East by the 
Soviet Union was compounded by the 

ineffectiveness of our own diplo- 
macy. For years we have made efforts to 
control the shortsighted moves of the 
State Department and its AID agency. A 
Classic example of this was the aid 
boured into Egypt to sustain the Nasser 
dictatorship. The Chicago Tribune, in a 
very timely editorial in this morning’s 
edition, reviews this point and gives 
proper credit to our colleague from Il- 
Unois, Paul. Frxr. who was truly a 
“prophet without honor,” 
Correct in foreseeing the danger of sub- 
Nasser. However, the adminis- 
tration controlled enough Members in 
House to reject his earlier sugges- 
tion. The editorial follows: 
Foop von Wan 

Amid the welter of United Nations debate 
Over the middle east, it might be well for 
heaping ere aid . 7 — e Aros 

on e 
Republie, 


While we were giving military aid to Israel, 
and some arms to Egypt as well, it was United 
States economic assistance to President Nas- 


middle east, in north Africa, the 
Congo, Viet Nam, and the U.N, as well. 


Since Nasser came to power in 1953, the 
United States has extended him economic 
assistance totaling about 1.1 billion dollars 
in food, loans, and grants. Egypt is a nation 


18 
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constantly on the brink of widespread fam- 
ine. Rep. Paul Findley (R., HI.) in a speech 
to the House set forth in detail how United 
States economic aid to Nasser actually fi- 
manced the subversion of our own policies in 
the middle east, one of which was to pre- 
serve peace and reduce soviet influence by 
improving the Arab economy. 

“Without this aid, food shortages long ago 
might have overtaken the Egyptian popula- 
tion and forced Nasser out of office or into 
new policies,” said Findley. In those circum- 
stances, his only chance for continued polit- 
ical survival would have been to halt all 
aggression and active diplomacy against the 
United States and devote every available 
resource to food production and population 
control.” 

Findley, a member of the House foreign 
affairs committee, is the author of the Find- 
ley amendment to the 1966 agricultural 
appropriations act, which finally ended food 
ald to Nasser a year ago. This amendment, 
and a similar one to the Food for Peace act, 
both prohibit food sales for foreign curren- 
cles and long term dollar credits under pub- 
lic law 480 to any country which trades with 
North Viet Nam. 

All economic assistance to Egypt under 
foreign aid was halted in 1963 by congres- 
sional action over administration protests. 


und 
every objective the United States had to pre- 
serve the peace and reduce Soviet influence 
in the middle east. 


A 92d Birthday Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB. K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Mr. 
Charles A. Upson, of Lockport, N.Y., re- 
cently celebrated his birthday anniver- 
sary—his 92d. 

Mr. Upson, in 1910, founded and for 
years served as president of the Upson 


paper products. 
company’s principal products were in- 
vented and patented by Mr. Upson him- 
self. 

As befits a civic leader marking his 
92d birthday, Mr. Upson received many 
congratulatory messages from friend all 
over the country, including one from 
Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


A3407 
Included among his birthday honors 
was the Award of Merit, conferred upon 


congratulatory message from Vice Presi- 
dent Humpnurey, the American Paper In- 
stitute’s Award of Merit, and an article 
published in the Buffalo Evening News, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


Mr. CHARLES A. UPSON, 
Lockport, N.Y.: 

Your many friends in Washington join 
me and Mrs. Humphrey in extending our 
heartiest congratulations to you today on 
the great occasion of your 92nd birthday. 

We know what great satisfaction you must 
feel as you look back over almost a century 
of service and devotion to your country, 
your industry, and your fine family. 

We are especially pleased to learn that the 
American Paper Institute will soon honor 
you with an award in recognition of your 
many contributions over the years to the 
progress of the paper-making industry. This 
is an honor you richly deserve. 

Best wishes to you and your family for 
many more happy birthday celebrations, 

Sincerely, 
Housret H. HUMPHREY, 

The Vice President of the United States. 

Award of merit conferred upon Charles 
A. Upson on the occasion of his 92d birth- 
day in recognition of his many contributions 
over the years to the progress of the paper 
making industry; 

His imaginative and 


of knowledge in the 
paper making industry; 

His dedicated participation in civic affairs 
and humanitarian activities at the local, 
state, and nation! levels; 

His constant striving toward the brother- 
hood of man under the fatherhood of God. 

signatures of the 
and the Seal of the 
Association are hereunto affixed this — day 
of April, 1967. 

——.— . President, 
8 Secretary. 
Paper INSTITUTE WILL Honor Upson von His 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


Lockport, March 31.—A 92-year-old re- 
tired business executive who pioneered many 
innovations in the paper and wall 
board industry will be honored next week by 
the American Paper Institute Inc. 

Charles A. Upson, who marked his 92d 
birthday Monday will receive a citation in 
his home at 573 Washburn St. for his con- 
tributions to the industry and national econ- 
omy while he was president of The Upson 
Co. which he founded in 1910. 

Mr. Upson, who still keeps busy with civie 


y congra 
from Vice President Hubert 
Robert E. O’Connor, president of the Paper 
Institute. A 

He was born March 27, 1875 in Tonawanda, 
the son of the late William H. and Nella M. 
Ayrault Upson, descendents of early French 
Huguenots who first settled in Connecticut 
and later at Canisteo. 

Mr. Upson founded the Upson Co. here 
after graduation from the University of 
Pennsylvania and association with the 
former Beaverboard Co. of Buffalo and the 
Niagara Paper Co. here. 

His career included patenting more than 
40 inventions associated with the paper- 

industry. Included were develop- 
ment of protective film paper for Eastman 
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Kodak Co., the manufacture of jigsaw puz- 
gles, special fasteners for erecting fiber board 
and designs for machinery used to produce 
laminated fiber board, paper board and spe- 
clalty papers. 


Excellent Appointment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr, MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished public servant from my home 
city of Pittsburgh, Dr. David H. Kurtz- 
man, has recently been named Pennsyl- 
vania’s superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

Dr. Kurtzman recently resigned as 
chancellor of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, which he served with distinction. 
His recent appointment to one of the 
most important jobs in his State’s gov- 
ernment is a tribute to both his admin- 
istrative experience and his academic 
prestige. 

In an editorial in its edition of June 
29, the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette rightly 
described Dr. Kurtzman as “the ideal 
choice” for State superintendent of 
public instruction and gave abundant 
illustration of his qualifications. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert the 
editorial in the Recorn at this point. I 
urge my colleagues to read about this 
truly remarkable and gifted man: 

EXCELLENT APPOINTMENT 


In naming Dr. David H. Kurtzman of Pitts- 
burgh to be Pennsylvania’s Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Governor Shafer found 
the right man for one of the most important 
jobs in state government. 

Education is by far the state's greatest un- 
dertaking. It costs about half of the state's 
General Fund of nearly $2 billion a year. 
Clearly the Department needs administration 
of a very high order if Its job ts to be done 
efficiently and well. 

Public administration is Dave Kurtzman’s 
forte. He has excelled at it throughout a 
distinguished career of non-partisan public 
service. Few men could be as familiar as he 
with the workings of state government. 
Through many years with the Pennsylvania 
Economy League, he conducted studies of 
Public finance at state and local levels. 
When the late David L. Lawrence was Gov- 
sor of Pennsylvania, Dr. Kurtzman served 

of Administration, in which po- 
sition he contributed much to greater gov- 
ernmental efficiency, 

In July of 1965, Dr. Kurtzman was called 
back to Pittsburgh from service with the 
Fels Institute in Philadelphia to untangle the 
finances of the University of Pittsburgh, 
which had become insolvent. From Vice 
Chancellor for Finance he progressed to Act- 
ing Chancellor, then to Chancellor and now 
as Chancellor Emeritus of that great insti- 
tution of higher learning. 

It is thus evident that Dr. Kurtzman will 
take to his new position the administrative 
experience and the academic distinction to 
be expected of the state's top educator. He 
was the unanimous first choice of the Gov- 
ernor's screening committee so ably chaired 
by Lieut. Gov. Raymond J. Broderick. The 
committee studied the qualifications of some 
70 educators recommended nation-wide and 
interviewed about 15 of them. It concluded 
that Dr. Kurtzman was the ideal choice, 
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He will succeed Dr. J. Ralph Rackley, who 
held the position for about 21 months while 
on leave from Pennsylvania State University, 
to which he returned recently as provost. Dr. 
Rackley performed valuable services for the 
DPI. He reorganized the department and 
staffed it at the upper echelons with able edu- 
cators who should be most helpful to Dr. 
Kurtzman when he assumes the superin- 
tendency in September. 


More Bouquets for the Younger Set— 
Fewer Brickbats 


? EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the 
alarming rise in crime involving teen- 
agers tends to draw our attention away 
from the outstanding contributions be- 
ing made by many of our younger citi- 
zens to worthwhile community projects. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “More Bouquets for 
the Younger Set—Fewer Brickbats,” 
written by Jess Soltess, and published in 
the Muskegon Chronicle, of April 22, 
1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle, 
Apr. 22, 1967] 
More BOUQUETS FOR THE YOUNGER SET— 
FEWER BRICKBATS 
(By Jess Soltess) 

Growing community sentiment to that ef- 
fect has produced the conclusion that mem- 
bers of the younger generation who fall into 
the descriptive category of “irresponsible, 
slovenly, unkempt, demanding, and lazy” are 
the exception, not the rule, 

Two 18-year-old high school seniors from 
this area have helped drive the point home 
with their dedication to a community project, 
towards which they devote considerable time, 
preparation and effort, but for which they 
receive no pay. 

The two beavers are Andrew Fraser, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Fraser, 914 Quarterline 
Road, valedictorian of the 1967 class at Or- 
chard View High, and Roger Grossenbacher, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Willard E. Grossenbacher, 
7415 Whitehall Road, Whitehall High student 
who is a member of the National Honor Soci- 
ety. 

Andy, aside from his academic endeavor, 
is president of the senior division of Port 
City Amateur Astronomers, and Roger is vice 
president. 

“Our membership was on the wane,” Andy 
explained. “We noted a lack of new blood in 
our organization. We decided to try to en- 
courage membership in our junior division 
(16 and under).” 

He was aware that young people have an 
increasing interest In astronomy and space 
exploration in view of the noticeable gains 
man has been making in his attempt to con- 
quer the heavens. 

Contact was established with Chase H. 
Hammond, Muskegon recreation director, a 


man who has a keen interest of his own in 


arranging activities that prove rewarding and 
educational for young persons. 

From that association has come an astron- 
omy course, sponsored jointly by the Ama- 
teur Astronomers and the municipal parks- 
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recreation department, and taught by the 
two high school seniors. 

The class, offered without charge, is held 
at 9:30 a.m. Saturdays at the McGraft Park 
Community Building. About 20 junior and 
senior high students have shown interest, 
and especially enjoy the “observing sessions” 
each Tuesday night at the park. 

With valuable telescopic equipment loaned 
by Andy and Roger, the class is instructed in 
observation of the night sky and the opera- 
tion of eight and eight-and-one-half-inch 
telescopes. 

Andy says there are four girls in the class 
at this time, and they appear to be benefit- 
ting more from the non-mathematical in- 
struction. “They are better students because 
they seem to be more attentive,” e teacher 
explained. 

First indication that the younger geners- 
tion genuinely was curious about space came 
to Andy when he lectured to exploratory 
science classes at Orchard View Middle 
School. 

Andy plans a career in astronautical en- 
gineering while Roger is preparing to study 
astronomy at the college level, 

Although still in high school, Andy is 
taking a class in engineering at Muskegon 
Community College for credit. He already 
has completed an astronomy course at the 
college. 

“Two fine young men,” Director Hammond 
told Muskegon Recreation Commission this 
week. We're pleased to have them in our 
program.” 


Kosygin Steals the Show: Stage Pro- 
vided for Attack on United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Diego, Calif., Union of 
June 27, 1967: 

KOSYGIN STEALS THE ŞHOW: STAGE PROVIDED 
FOR ATTACK ON UNITED STATES 

It is to the discredit of our nation, the 
world leader in public relations, that Soviet 
Premier Alexei Kosygin was able to steal the 
center of the world stage of propaganda at 
our Invitation. 

Kosygin came to the United States of 
America as a beggar, seeking to pick up some 
pieces of the Soviet debacle of misjudgment 
in the Mideast. He left in the role of a dicta- 
tor, after being granted the full co-operation 
of the United States in calling us 
and generally undermining our entire for- 
eign policy. 

President Johnson has said the summit 
meeting with Kosygin after the Russlan's 
United Nation's appearance resulted in the 
world's being a “little less dangerous.” 

Pacts do not support him. 

Summit or not, Russia still Is fueling the 
Communist aggression in Vietnam. When he 
came and when he left Kosygin excoriated 
the United States for its support of freedom 
and self determination in Asia. 

Kosygin talked of peace in the Middle 
East, Yet even as he spoke, reports indi- 
cated the Soviet Union was shipping new 
arms to Arab nations to supply the seeds 
for another war. 

He insisted the arms shipments were & 
matter “between the Arab countries and 
the Soviet Union.” In the same breath he 
insisted that the peace settlement In the 
Middle East Is not only a matter for Israel 
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and the Arab nations, but for the whole 
On whatever subject he touched, Kosygin 
Soviet 


Showed the hard, uncompromising 
line. And his ultimate slap was his stop 
in Cuba en route home. 


Kosygin, had for example, the unmiti- 
Gated gall to use a platform in the United 
States to tell the world Russia will sup- 
Port so-called “wars of liberation” in the 
name of “people fighting for their freedom 
and independence.” Yet there are millions 
Of persons living in slavery behind the Iron 


It is a bitter thought that Kosygin was 
able to echo this virulent Russian propa- 
Sanda throughout the world with increased 
drama and attention because of the plat- 
form provided by the United States of Amer- 

And parts favorable to the United States, 
kindness of our people, were even 
from the Russian populace. 

y galling was the assertion that 
President Johnson would not find the same 
amiable reception in the Soviet Union un- 
Su the United States unconditionally leayes 


Assisting the Russian propaganda was the 
fact Americans in Los Angeles were harassing 
President even as kindly, polite Amer- 

Were applauding Kosygin. 

The fact is that summit meetings can- 
not be significant if held without proper 
Preparation and acceptance of a concrete 

As a result the so-called summit 
at Hollybush in New Jersey was largely hog- 


Miles City, Mont., Can Thank Yellowtail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
05 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, during 
the disastrous June 1964 flood in Mon- 
the town of Loma was saved from 
destruction by an upstream dam, con- 
structed by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
on the Marias River. 

This summer, another upstream 
Bureau dam, Yellowtail, on the Big Horn 
River, also prevented serious downstream 
flooding in the Miles City area. 

ellowtail Dam was completed only 
last year. 
ag 


Yi 
It is dificult indeed for Congress, or 
any agency responsible for dam con- 
struction, to forecast the ultimate values 
Of these structures and to work out cost- 
t ratios. In these two instances, 
Dam and Yellowtail Dam, the flood 
ma have already been sub- 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
article entitled “Miles City Can Thank 
Yellowtail,” written by Dick Gilluly and 
Dublished in the Billings Gazette of June 
24, 1967. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

Mines Crry Can THANK YELLOWTAIL 
(By Dick Giltuly) 

Yellowtail Dam is saving Miles City from 
Worse than record floods, Harold Aldrich of 
Billings, U.S. Bureau of Reclamation Region 
6 chief, said Friday. 

Maximum flood or record in Miles City was 
June 19, 1944, when Yellowstone River flow 
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Was Measured at 96,300 cubic feet per second 
(second feet) 

Flow in the Yellowstone at Miles City 
Friday was 66,400 second feet. About 37,000 
second feet of flow from the tributary Big 
Horn River is being held in Yellowtail Dam. 

If the dam were not holding the water, flow 
at Miles City would be a record-setting 
103,400 second feet. 

Boysen Dam on the Wind River and Buffalo 
Bill Dam on the Shoshone River, both above 
Yellowtail Dam in Wyoming, will be filled by 
Saturday, Aldrich sald. 

Yellowtail Reservoir is now filled up to the 
bottom of the flood control reserve, 17 feet 
below the maximum level. 

“We've got plenty of room,” Aldrich said. 

In a “normal water year“ the reservoir 
wouldn't have reached this point until the 
end of July, he added. 

Water conditions throughout Montana 
have become “worrisome” with new rains, 
but Aldrich does not anticipate any serious 
floods—yet. 

The Sun River which caused disastrous 
floods in Great Falls and on the northeastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains in Montana in 
1964 is relatively low and poses no threat, 
Aldrich said. 

High water ls coming primarily from heavy 
rains, though snow melt is a factor, too, 
Aldrich said. 

“Had these rains come three or four weeks 
earlier when the snow runoff was heavier we 
could have had a serious problem,” he said. 

The rainfall is general throughout the 
West, and the high water on the Missouri 
River below South Dakota caused the Army 
Corps of Engineers to halt navigation tem- 
porarily, Aldrich said. 


The 1967 Delegates to Girls’ State in 
Delaware 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM V. ROTH, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, this week 88 
Delaware high school juniors will be in 
our State capital, Dover, as delegates to 
the 1967 Girls’ State. 

This program, sponsored by the De- 
partment of Delaware, American Legion, 
is intended to give students the oppor- 
tunity to learn about their State govern- 
ment through actual experience. During 
the week, the delegates will stay at 
Wesley College and conduct their busi- 
ness in the chambers of the Delaware 
General Assembly. 

The students will form two political 
parties, Nationalists and Federalists, 
and elect party leaders. They will name 
a slate of candidates for top executive 
Offices and hold an election to fill State 
posts from Girls’ State governor on 
down. 

In order to recognize their efforts, 
hard work, and achievements, I am 
Placing in the Recor the names of dele- 
gates to Delaware Girls’ State, along 
with the schools they represent: 

Alexis I. du Pont High School, Evelyn Tay- 
Lefren; Brandywine 


mont High School, Linda Waite and Janice 
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Bedford High School, Eileen Bennett and 
Betty Lewis; Henry C. Conrad High School, 
Mary Ann Phillips; Howard High School, 
Gwendolyn Strode and Ruby Collins; Mount 
Pleasant Senior High School, Jody Ladio and 
Cheryl Pomeroy; Newark Senior High School, 
Elobia Spencer and Mary Gouvellis. 

Padua Academy, Barbara Fierro and Mary 
Jane Ward; St. Elizabeth High School, Su- 
zunne Boyle and Kathleen Houghton; St. 
Peter’s High School, Mary Hance and Chris- 
tine Madora; Willlam Penn High School, 
Susan Carpenter and Lois Moore; Wilmington 
High School, Sandra Revis and Deborah 
Montgomery; De La Warr High School, Cheryl 
Newnam and Donna Bell; John Dickinson 
High School, Christine Smith; Corpus Christi 
High School, Bonnie Halliday and Kathleen 
Taylor. 

Tower Hill School, Julia Rose; The Tatnall 
School, Abigail Bacon and Anne Connell; 
Pierre S. du Pont High School, Lindsay Gard- 
mer and Deborah Ehrenfeld; Middletown 
High School, Rena Johnson and Gretchen 
Hill; Thomas McKean High School, Nancy 
Dodd and Deborah Lake. 

Caesar Rodney High School, Linda Harper 
and June Callaway; Dover High School, Sallie 
Smith and Sydney Gill; Dover Air Force Base 
High School, Diane McDaniel; Felton High 
School, Betty Myers and Doris Paskey; Har- 
rington High School, Debbie Alken and Cyn- 
thia Kohel; Milford High School, Dona Szucs 
and Cheryl Hoyt; Holy Cross High School, 
Shelia Gagen and Shirley Jackewicz; John 
Bassett Moore High School, Carol Ann Rees 
and Juanita Gibbons. 

Bridgeville High School, Diane Kelly and 
Karen Kalinevitch; Delmar High School, 
Grace Slabaugh and Stacey Larmore; George- 
town High School, Dawn Hudson and Gail 
Larson; Greenwood High School, Gwen Stev- 
ens and Eleanor Lamica; John M. Clayton 
High School, Sandra Long and Renda Hick- 
man; Laurel High School, Sherry Downes and 
Linda Parker; Lewes High School, Carolyn 
Best and Rowena Foley; Lord Baltimore 
High School, Debbie Hickman and Julia 
Taylor; Millsboro High School, Janet Chall- 
man and Jeni Green; Milton High School, 
Lorraine Atkins and Peggy Tobin; Rehoboth 
a School, Jacklyn Johnson and Suzanne 


Changing Responsibilities of School 
' Boards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in an ad- 
dress before the 27th annual convention 
of the National School Boards Associa- 
tion in Portland, Oreg., on April 24, 1967, 
Mr. Max J. Rubin, a member of the Board 
of Regents of the State of New York, and 
a former member of the New York City 
Board of Education, has raised some in- 
teresting points on the functioning of 
school boards in this era of educational 
change. The growth of widespread public 
interest in education and the larger roles 
being played by both State and Federal 
authorities are among the many factors 
which present new situations with which 
school boards must contend. 
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I ask unanimous consent that appro- 
priate excerpts from Mr. Rubin's address 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ApprEess sy Max J. RUBIN, REGENT, STATE oF 
New YORK, ar ANNUAL CONVENTION oF Na- 
TIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION, PORT- 
LAND, OREG.„ APRIL 24, 1967 
Recently Father Hesburgh of Notre Dame 

wrote: “Every human institution must re- 

new itself as it faces the problems of each 
new age. Otherwise, it will develop organiza- 
tional arteriosclerosis.” 

Surely education is facing new problems in 
a new age. And in order to renew, it is well to 
review, the evolving conditions and forces 
that call for examination. 

It may quickly be agreed that our nation 
has. produced a system of mass education 
which has served us well. Although the re- 
cent international tests in mathematics do 
not furnish grounds for complacency, when 
one considers the diversity of our population 
and the waves of immigration, it is fair to say 
that our public education system has served 
as a vital, unifying force and has equipped 
our people for the democratic management 
of our society. 

And it is also true that this achievement 
has been accomplished under an unusual 
mechanism of governments—the concept of 
local or community control vested not in 
professional educators, but in laymen. And 
these trustees have performed the task with- 
out compensation and on a part-time basis. 

The great question is how this concept of 
governance, how this instrument of govern- 
ment, can adapt itself to meet the demands 
of a period which, in most of its aspects, is 
unsettled, which, in many respects, is tur- 
dulent, and which is therefore creating and 
presenting for solution educational chal- 
lenges that are complex and far-reaching. 

To be sure, ours has always been a nation 
of change. What separates our contemporary 
period from the past, in the pace of change. 
We live in a time of acceleration in scientific 
developments, which ts almost incredible. 
Fantastic achievements in communication 
are being recorded daily. The technological 
changes in our economy are revolutionary in 
their scope. And these advances are having 
their impact on the social structure of our 
pluralistic society. 

The poor, those who are disadvantaged eco- 
nomically, racially and environmentally are 
no longer willing to accept such status as 
inevitable. They insist, and justifiably, on 
the right to participate in the fruits and in 
the mainstream of our amuent society. They 
know that unless their children are equipped 
educationally to grasp the opportunities of 
this age, their expectations are doomed. 

We live in what has been described as the 
era of rising expectations. Education is at the 
core of our social and economic change and 
objectives, whether we are talking of integra- 
tion or the anti-poverty effort or urban re- 


A direct and immediate responsibility, 
more insistent than in any past period, rests 
now upon the school board members of our 
country. For they are the educational 
trustees of our people. 

Without attempting a discourse which is 
beyond my competence, upon the dynamics 
of our unsettled times and changing so- 
ciety, I shall speak of several basic elements 
which are directly relevant to educational 
needs and problems and which must frankly 
be recognized in order for solutions to be 
found. 

Only 20 or 25 years ago national and state 
committees were being organized to stimu- 
late citizen Interest in education, to over- 
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come the indifference and the lethargy of 
most of our citizens respecting what was go- 
ing on in their schools. 
INSISTENT DEMAND FOR COMMUNITY 
INVOLVEMENT 


Today, however, there is a deep public con- 
cern and an insistent demand for community 
involvement. This is the product of factors 
in addition to the efforts which school boards 
and administrators have made over the years. 
Another source of this pressure has been the 
effort of the various civil rights movements 
and the recognition of the need to solve the 
problems of education in order to solve other 
problems through education. Another has 
been the dramatic entrance of the Federal 

vernment on an unprecedented scale into 

e area of education. Another has been the 
focusing of national attention upon the edu- 
cational needs of our disadvantaged children. 

The demand for quality in education for 
all the children and youth of this nation ts 
not the concern of merely some school board 
members. It is a challenge to all of us. We 
live in a mobile society and in a nation 
becoming increasingly urbanized. 

We, of course, have a duty to our imme- 
diate school district, but we also serve as the 
agents of our respective States, and, in the 
truest sense, are trustees of a national re- 
sponsibility. Public involvement is not only 
extensive. It is also articulate. And impor- 
tant consequences are being and will con- 
tinue to be felt in many respects. 

Btate Legislatures are becoming far more 
active in the mandate of educational pro- 
grams because they assume that Local elec- 
torates have assigned the responsibility of 
accountability to them and because today 
the action or inaction of Legislatures in the 
field of education has political consequences 
that did not have to be reckoned with in the 
past. 

In the large cities the municipal govern- 
ments are assuming an increased role, ar- 
guing that they are being held politically 
responsible for the conduct of what has tra- 
ditionally been an independent, autonomous 
board. 

State departments of education are being 
strengthened, and while the funds for this 

under Title V are extremely modest, 
the fact is that attention has been directed 
toward the State and the need for strength- 
ening State departments is clearly recog- 
nized. As this evolves, it is inevitable that 
the contacts between the State department 
and the Local district will be more frequent 
and more direct. 

With respect to the role of the Federal 
government, a plea for general, rather than 
categorical, ald can be justified. But I believe 
given the realistic and political facts of life, 
at least for the foreseeable future, Federal 


probl 
which are determined to be for the national 


good. 
TRADITIONAL CONCEPTS CHANGING 
All of these new developments 5 


powers of Local boards of education. I quickly 
agree that education is best served when deci- 


independence 
p has been one of the major 
of the concept of Local boards of 
education. But the forces which I have so 
briefly mentioned are here, and they are real. 
The boards therefore individually, and very 
importantly, through their State associations 
and through this national organization, must 
to these new and powerful pressures. 
One can attempt to ignore these develop- 
ments and insist upon a rigid adherence to 
traditional authority—or one can respond 
with a constructive effort to meet successfully 

the new demands of the day. 
I submit that despite all of these develop- 
ments which can be considered an impinge- 
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ment upon orthodox Local authority, the 
basic responsibility for meeting the educa- 
tional needs of the children will continue 
to reside in the Local boards. What is es- 
sential is that in this age of increasing ex- 
pectations and demands upon education, 
board members dare not view themselves as 
the caretakers of educational traditions nor 
as the guardians of ancestral concepts. Their 
response must be flexible, designed to meet 
contemporary needs, and constructive in its 
approach to the public and to all agencies 
of government. 


NEW AND EMERGING RELATIONSHIPS 


I have adverted to the new and emerging 
relationships between Local boards of educa- 
tion and the State departments of educa- 
tion and the State Legislatures and the Fed- 
eral government. If these relationships are 
to be effective ad productive, boards of edu- 
cation must exercise forthright leadership in 
the articulation of their views. 

For example, there has been much under- 
standable complaining about the paper work 
and red tape involved in the granting of Fed- 
eral funds. I submit that the best experts 
on how to cut down on red tape are the Local 
boards and their administrators. They are 
the ones who deal with this on a dally basis. 
Local boards and their superintendents and 
administrators should not merely be critical 
of excessive paper work or of overlapping 
agencies. 

They should come forward with the con- 
crete recommendations and proposals which 
would result in reducing unnecessary paper 
work and in eliminating overlapping. They 
have the opportunity to play a constructive 
and significant role in order that the dollars 
available be spent with maximum efficiency. 
They are the ones to make constructive and 
concrete recommendations with respect to 
flexibility in programs which will meet the 
basic objectives of the Federal program. 

In connection with the increased activities 
of other governmental agencies in the area 
of education, boards will function most ef- 
fectively through their state-wide associa- 
tions and through this national organiza- 
tion. I do not believe that the boards of 
education of this country have heretofore 
exercised the effective leadership of which 
they are capable in dealings with Local, 
State and Federal governments. None should 
be more articulate than they in calling upon 
government to supply the funds that are 
necessary to meet the needs that the people 
of this country demand to have met. 

When it comes to urging the need for in- 
creased funds, have become 80 
accustomed to the pleas of professional edu- 
cators and school board members that in ail 
UHxelhood they discount such pleas in ad- 
vance. But today the school boards possess 
allles which they did not have in the past. 

The case for more financial] investment in 
education is being argued not only by pro- 
fessional educators, but by the most con- 
servative and powerful financial elements in 
our country. 


tential is a valid ideal, but 
argument ts more effective if it 
the self-interest of our people an 
Tesentatives. And as these economists argue, 
our own economic self-interest calls for in- 
creased investment in education. 

SCHOOL BOARDS MUST ACT COLLECTIVELY 
On this as on other of the major problems 
facing the educational enterprise, school 
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board members can exercise their powers of 
leadership and influence most effectively if 
act collectively. This means that this 
National association (and it is good to learn 
that it has established an office in Washing- 
ton) and the State associations of school 
members must bes. strengthened and 
must adopt forceful leadership responsibili- 
ties. In the evolving relationships with State 
ures and State agencies, with the 
Federal government and its agencies, the 
State associations must be both articulate 
and constructive. 
Unfortunately, too often in the past, State 
associations have been so eager to achieve 
consensus that their positions with re- 
Spect to issue have been watered down and 
diffused. Too often in the past, they have not 
come to grips with the hard, difficult, con- 
troversial problems. I submit that the day is 
Past when unanimity and tranquility are 
Prime objectives. 
The State associations must be prepared to 
Confront the issues on which members will 
and be prepared to accept the con- 
Sequences of minority disapproval. These as- 
Sociations must seek out the best talent 
Within them for positions of aggressive 
leadership. Perhaps it is an indication of the 
t we have made of the poten- 
tial significance of these associations that 
80 often senior officers have been elected al- 
Most exclusively on the basis of seniority. 
I do not denigrate the importance of ex- 
and continued service, But generally 
We speak of people climbing the ladder of 
Success. Too often in our State associations 
men have merely stepped upon the escalator 
and thereby reached the top. I do not believe 
t educational organizations can any 
equate leadership with longevity. 
is another topic to which I would 
advert. 
LAY BOARD AND PROFESSIONAL ADMINISTRATOR 
RELATIONSHIPS 
Perhaps the most important is the re- 
Spective roles and areas of responsibility as 
the lay board and the professional 
Superintendent. It has generally been said 


that the board is the decision-making body- 
and the superintendent the professional ad- 


tor of those decisions. 

Obviously, there is no exact line between 
two. In fact, even the definition is over- 
lified, because in addition to being the 

executive officer, the superintendent is also 
Professional advisor to the board. By the 
Same token, there are administrative prob- 
. Whose impact upon the community may 
such that the superintendent should con- 

sult os board for its advice. 
necessary is that as a matter of 
Self-discipline and as a matter of legislation 
ton: that is necessary, to the maximum ex- 
t possible, there be a definition of the re- 

Uitles that belong to each. 
course, the role of the board will vary 
a the basis of sheer size of the district. In 
tha let which has three school buildings, 
construction of-a fourth will 
Understandably call upon the board to be- 
Rp more involved in the detalls of the new 
a ding than will be expected of a board in 
8 ay where millions of dollars are 
ually on a large number of school 
Projects, : z: 

But to the extent that a generalization is 
possible, I submit that there should be a 
duis Out, as clearly as is feasible, of the 
80 es and the scope of responsibility of the 
Tole di teater and that the board limit its 
Cuts to determination of policies. And the 
8 es of the superintendent should not be 
Poh delegated by the board, for then a 

mscientious board necessarily tends to im- 

upon the superintendent's functions; 

55 should be separate, independent re- 

Ponsibilities, and administrative decisions 

when be subject to appeal to the board only 

. the board decides that the issue war- 
pe Rae appeal. 


board does have an important re- 
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gponsibility in the evaluation of administra- 
tive performance. It has the right and the 
obligation to know that its policies are being 
effectively implemented. In the small com- 
munity this evaluation is almost intuitive. 
Board members in their personal, informal 
social contacts within their community will 
have a very good idea of what is going on 
in the schools, 

As we deal with districts that are large, 
the problem is more complicated. I believe 
that the answer does not He in setting up 
& separate staff for this purpose, reporting 
directly to the board. This procedure is likely 
to produce more friction and distrust and 
generate more problems than it solves. 

Rather I would believe that the board 
should require of the superintendent, regular 
and complete reports, respecting educational 
efforts and accomplishments and business 
and financial administration. 

In the large cities when the board desires 
an independent appraisal of a particular 
area of operations, it may engage the sery- 
ices of outside consultants. Again, if the 
size warrants it, an internal evaluation staff 
reporting to the superintendent and the 
board may be useful. 

Another technique helpful in making 
board membership a manageable service is 
the use of citizen advisory committees, This 
subject was explored at your convention last 
year. Therefore I need only add that I com- 
mend to you the use of committees ap- 
pointed by the board to study in depth a 
particular problem and cooperation with 
citizen groups which are independent of the 
board, but concerned with educational af- 
fairs in the district. 

In these days of great citizen interest, the 
handiing of board meetings has become in- 
creasingly difficult. To the extent that it is 
practical, and depending upon the nature 
of the issue, it is, of course, most desirable 
that the public be given the opportunity to 
be heard at the board meeting. If there are 
many who wish to be heard, then the chair- 
man must fix and adhere to time allotments 
and select as speakers a fair cross-section 
representing whatever different views may 
exist. 

It is also to be remembered that a public 
board meeting is not necessarily a hearing. It 
is up to the board to decide on which issues 
on the agenda it will invite and permit 
public discussion, Unless this is done, meet- 
ings may be interminable and prevent the 
discharge of board duties. 

I believe it will produce an economy in 
time and more fruitful deliberation.by the 
board, if as a matter of regular procedure, 
the superintendent furnishes each member 
sufficiently in advance of the meeting, a 
full analysis of an issue, presenting the 
pros and cons and making his professional 
recommendation. Unless this is done, too 
frequently the problem is not debated with 
accuracy and sophistication, more informa- 
tion is called for, the issue is then tabled 
for further consideration and the time and 
energy of both the superintendent and the 
board have been ineffectively utilized. If it 
be argued that this suggestion puts too 
heavy a burden upon the superintendent, 
I can only express the belief that in the 
long run it saves his time as well as that 
of the board. 

I would also recommend that whether it 
be once a year or more or less frequently, 
it would be a good idea for board members 
and the superintendent to get together for 
& frank discussion of board operations. 
There should be no discussion of items 
scheduled to come before the board. It 
should be limited to a frank discussion in 
which any board member and the superin- 
tendent may express his views on improve- 
ments in board functioning. 

If a board members feels that the superin- 
tendent is overstepping the proper limita- 
tions of his authority, if the superintendent 
feels that a member or all the members 
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are too involved in administrative matters, 
if a member feels that the superintendent 
communicates more fully with one or two 
members than with the others, if there is 
a feeling that the superintendent is intren- 
sigent respecting his recommendations, if 
the superintendent is unhappy with the 
public relations policy of the board or feels 
that the limitations upon his authority are 
excessive or believes that citizen complaints 
are not being channeled correctly—all of 
these should be openly and frankly dis- 
cussed, 

If anyone feels that important problems 
are being postponed while unimportant 
ones are being given priority, if there be 
uncertainty as to goals and objectives and. 
what steps should be taken toward defining 
them—all of these should be subjects for 
discussion, I believe that such informal ses- 
sions can be very helpful in eliminating 
misunderstandings, in improving efficiency 
and in making service on the board a more 
satisfying experience. 

Also I submit that boards should take the 
initiative in encouraging the community to 
set up such screening and nominating pro- 
cedures as will help insure for board service 
the best talent within the community. I am 
not suggesting that such screening or nomi- 
nating panels or groups should be dominated 
by the board. On the contrary, I believe 
that they should be independent. 

In this day when boards are confronted 
with social issues that are frequently 
charged with emotion, there is always the 
risk that candidates for board membership 
will run because of a particular stand on 
a particular issue. To the extent possible, 
this, of course, should be avoided. For what 
is needed for effective board service are citi- 
zens of intelligence, of courage, of dedica- 
tion to the importance of good education 
and with a sense of trusteeship, responsi- 
dle to all the children in the community and 
not merely a segment. — 


SUMMARY 


It is inevitable that despite all the leader- 
ship and statesmanship which boards will 
exercise, despite their devotion and dedica- 
tion to the goal of excellence in education, 
there will be those who will be dissatisfied 
with either programs or accomplishments. 
Board members are subject to criticism fre- 
quently expressing not merely differences of 
opinion, but grounded upon misinformation 
or even ill will. 

To the extent that misinformation is the 
cause, then the channels of communication 
must be widened. With respect to unfair at- 
tack which is deliberate, the board must rely 
upon the good sense of the majority of its 
community. No one engaged in public service 
at this time can hope to be immune from 
unfair criticism and attack. 

But the importance of providing children 
and our youth with a quality of education 
which will equip them successfully to meet 
the challenges which will face them, is so 
great a service that I am confident that 
there are people, like yourselves, of sufficient 
courage and determination to accept the re- 
sponsibility despite its frustrations. 

There are times when undoubtedly the 
problems seem overwhelming, almost impos- 
sible of solution—when it seems so difficult 
to achieve understanding and support— 
when criticisins are unjust and violent. 

But then we remind ourselves that there 
is no service we can render more vital to our 
Nation and its children then to provide for 
excellence in education, 

And this responsibility cannot be dis- 
charged by men of timidity, by men to whom 
tranquility is the prime goal. Our board 
members, who are the lay leaders in educa- 
tion will recognize the needs and demands 
of a society in transition—will recognize that 
turmoil frequently accompanies important 
change—and will demonstrate the dedica- 
tion, the courage, the statesmanship neces- 
sary to confront and meet the challenges. 
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The Second Battle of Antietam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the fact 
that a giant, 500,000-volt powerline may 
be run through the historic part of 
Washington County between Harper's 
Ferry and the area of the Antietam bat- 
tlefield is a highly regretable prospect. 

A measure proposed by the Potomac 
Edison Co., of Hagerstown, Md., this ugly 
line would confront visitors to the his- 
toric battlefield and the National Park 
Service's new center for visitors. In short, 
the entire area would be distorted by 
this line. 

Mr. Speaker, both Life magazine and 
the Washington Post have called atten- 
tion to this deplorable fact, and I would 
like to place their excellent articles in 
the Recorp today: 

From Life magazine, June 23, 1967] 
THE SECOND BATTLE OF ANTIETAM 


In the holy writ of the engineers who de- 
e high voltage transmission lines, the 
first commandment reads, “Thou shalt not 
deviate from a line between Point 
A and Point B.” To stray from the straight 
and narrow costs money, even though a de- 
tour might save a choice historic area or 
beautiful vista from festoons of cables and 
the Eiffel towers used to support them. 

When, occasionally, outraged citizens at- 
tempt to save an area they soon come up 
short against an extraordinary fact. The ma- 
jority of power companies in the country 
can take what land they want by eminent 
domain. Twenty states allot full control over 
choice of routes—from which there is es- 
sentially no appeal—to private companies, 
Other states require certificates of necessity, 
but since electric power is an unquestioned 
necssity today, the companies’ right to con- 
demnation is seldom hampered. In the ma- 
jority of such proceedings, even though the 
landtaker is a private company, the only 
appeal possible is one against the amount 
of money offered, not the land-taking itself. 

The latest group to make this discovery is 
now fighting the second battle of Antietam. 
The Potomac Edison Company has laid out 
a right of way that cuts straight through 
one of the most historic areas of Maryland. 
The towers, up to 110 feet tall, built on a 
200-foot right of way, would dominate an 
area that includes the Antietam and South 
Mountain battlefields, John Brown's farm 
and Cheasapeake and Ohio Canal near 
Sharpsburg. 

The proposed power line has been con- 
demned by everybody from members of the 
local zoning boards on up to Interior Sec- 
retary Stewart Udall. But nobody has the 
power to stop the march of the towers. 

There is no argument with the country's 
multiplying needs for electric power—the de- 
mand doubles every 10 years. And since no- 
body wants transmission lines in their own 
backyard, some form of eminent domain 
taking is inevitable. But it is a perversion 
of the democratic process to allow the pri- 
vate power companies to be the final judge 
of what they will take. 

In effect, the companies have been ceded 
one of the great powers of government— 
without having to accept the responsibility 
that goes with it. Deciding what is the 
greatest good for the greatest number in an 
eminent domain proceeding is outside the 
province of a private company responsible 
to its stockholders. 
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The final decision on whether a land-tak- 
ing creates values greater than those it de- 
stroys must be returned to the 8 
which ls responsible to all the people in- 
volved. And since high voltage transmission 
lines are now mainly interstate in nature, 


A number of bills now before Congress 
would accomplish just that end. Though 
designed primarily to avert massive inter- 


for such a law is urgent if the latest battle 
of Antietam is not to be lost. 


From the Washington Post, May 22, 1967] 
WASHINGTON COUNTY CONTROVERSY: POWER- 
LINE WILL SKIRT ANTIETAM BATTLE AREA— 


(By Bart Barnes) 

HAGERSTOWN, Mo., May 21.—A gigantic, 150- 
mile-long electric power line, part of which 
will slice through a Civil War battle area in 
Maryland's Washington County, was quietly 
designed by the power company without con- 
sulting local officials. 

Under local law, the company, Potomac 
Edison, can build the line virtually wherever 
it wants without consulting anybody. It has 
blanket powers of condemnation. 

The $25-million line—due for completion 
by the spring of 1970—will run from a gen- 
erating station at Hatfield’s Ferry, Pa., down 
through Maryland and into West Virginia, 
then back to Maryland to its terminal at 
Doubs in Frederick County. 

SECRECY DENIED 


“We didn't exactly plan it in secrecy,” says 
Charles D. Lyon, president of Potomac Edison, 

“But we didn't advertise it either.“ 

Says Lem E. Kirk, president of the Wash- 
ington County Board of Commissioners: 

“Our Board wasn't consulted and neither 
was our planning and board. We're 
not .“ an official of the Interior Depart- 
ment said. 

It is now a region under study by the Na- 
tional Park Service for a Potomac Valley 
Park. A local commission also drew up a gen- 
eral plan for the region, recommending cer- 
tain sites for parks and others for preserva- 
tion of scenic values and a rural atmosphere. 

Potomac Edison was included among the 
representatives of local Industry to serve on 
the local commission, yet Kirk said, there was 
still no mention made of the proposed power 
line. The commission made its report last 
December. 

“We don't have many historical sites 
around, here,” he said. “The line will bisect 
that area, It will definitely be an eyesore,” 

Only a small nucleus of property owners 
and local Civil War buffs, however, is actively 
fighting the line. 

One of the property owners is Bernard F. 
Hillenbrand, executive director of the Na- 
tional Association of Counties, who owns a 
farm in the projected route of the line. 

He first learned of the line about three 
months ago when Potomac Edison asked per- 
mission to go onto his property to survey for 
it. He said no. Potomac Edison got a court 
order—Hillenbrand was not even invited to 
the hearing—and has done the survey work. 
Legally, the company was not required to 
notify Hillenbrand of the hearing. 

In Maryland, the company has now ac- 
quired rights of way all the way up to Hillen- 
brand's property. He is still fighting the line, 
but Potomac Edison has power to condemn 
his land if he holds out, 

On Friday Potomac Edison and its parent 
company, Allegheny Power Systems, Inc., 
agreed to hear Hillenbrand’s arguments 
against the line's proposed location. They 
agreed to consider them, but made no com- 
mitments to change the route, worked out 
over months of behind the scenes study, 

In defense of its position, Potomac Edison 
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argues that some power line is necessary and 
there is no possible line that won't make 
somebody unhappy. 

Lyon argues that the company did route 
the line so it would not go through the 
Antietam Battlefleld, although he concedes 
the towers could be seen from there. 

And officials insist the company is doing 
everything it can to minimize the scenic im- 
pact of the giant towers. 

The company has had preliminary dis- 
cussions with officials of the C&O canal over 
the site of the canal crossing, but there will 
be no formal proposal until engineering 
details are final. 

Both to serve a fast growing industrial 
complex near Martinsburg, W. Va., and the 
expansion of the Washington suburbs into 
Potomac Edison territory, there has to be a 
big—500,000 kilovolt—line, Potomac Edison 
says. 

Says Lyon: 
time on it.“ 


“We really can't waste much 


Reduction of Utility Overcharge In- 
creases Education Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, an en- 
terprising public school in Steel, N. Dak. 
recently increased its education budget 
by reducing its utility overcharge. This 
Was accomplished by obtaining elec- 
tricity from a cooperative rather than 
from an investor-owned utility. 

On the average, electric co-ops serve 
only one-tenth as many customers as 
investor-owned utilities. Thus their 
revenue is proportionately much less. 
The investor-owned utilities collect 
$7,820 in revenue per mile of line annu- 
ally, 15 times as much as the co-op’s 
$516. But the co-ops, controlled by cus- 
tomers rather than distant stockholders, 
are nevertheless able to compete effec- 
tively on rates in many parts of the 
country, because their rate structure is 
not padded with overcharges, as rates 
of most investor-owned utilities are. 

Utility overcharges reduce the edu- 
cation budget in many parts of the coun- 
try. Harry B. Gorton, Ed. D., district 
superintendent of Penn-Trafford School 
District in Harrison City, Pa., examined 
this aspect of education in his desserta- 
tion entitled “A Study of Electric Rates 
for Public Schools in Pennsylvania.” He 
found that excessive rates cost as much 
as 82.64 per pupil annually. 

For a school system of 100,000 chil- 
dren, that is a quarter of a million dol- 
lars a year that goes out of the educa- 
tion budget into the excess profits of 
utilities. And Pennsylvania is not the 
worst example of overcharges by power 
companies. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
story of the enterprising Steele, N. Dak., 
school which was published in the May 
1967, issue of North Dakota Rural Elec- 
tric magazine; and a digest of Dr. Gor- 
ton's dissertation, which appeared in 
Dissertation Abstracts, volume XXIV, 
No. 11, 1964. 

There being no objection, the items 
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Were ordered to be printed in the 

Recorp, as follows: 

OH, Tuar Comretrrion Wii Work Won- 
DERs—I O U's OVERCHARGE TO SCHOOL AT 


Steere More Tran Haury a TEACHER'S 
Sarany 


Beosuse tt dared to show its “free enter- 
prise“ about a year and a half ago, the Pub- 
lic School at Steele, N.D.. not only saved a 
bundle of public money on its electric serv- 
ice costs, but received from Montana-Da- 
kota Utilities Co, a check for $4,873.32 in 
Overcharges, including interest, 

That kind of money isn't peanuts any- 
Where, including a town and school district 
the size of Steele. 

It's an interesting story—one that would 
Qualify for mention in a book like “Over- 
charge.“ recently published by U.S, Sen. 
Lee Metcalf, long a proponent of consumer 
Ownership and a burr under the saddle of 
the investor-owned utilities. 

Steele's new school was built on the out- 
skirts of town. At first it continued to get 
its power from the franchised city supplier, 

tana-Dakota Utilities Co. 

School board members cringed when they 
authorized payment of the monthly power 
bill, When their contract expired late in 
1965, with MDU, they asked the nearest 
Tural electric cooperative, KEM Electric at 
Linton, if it would submit a bid for power 
Supply, 

Nothing In the law prevents this, since the 
School was outside the franchised city limits, 
do KEM submitted a bid. It was lower than 

U's, by a country mile, and KEM got 
five-year contract. 

The rural electric cooperative began its 
Service in December of 1965. 

Ten months later, the Steele Ozone-Press 
a weekly newspaper, published a compari- 
gon of the school’s power costs between its 
former supplier, MDU, and the new sup- 
Plier, KEM Electric. 

Total amount paid to MDU during the 
Period of December, 1964 to September, 1965, 
Was $3,261.91. 

amount pald to KEM Electric during 
the same nine-month period in the following 
ee 
erence (and savings to the school): 
$1,466.71, z ; 
The power company protested mightily to 
newspaper. Something had to be wrong, 
ald MDU. Maybe the school wasn’t using as 
Much electricity as before? 

That didn't sell. 

Something wrong with KEM’s meter? 

KEM had it checked. It was accurate. 

è argument continued. 
in dong came the time for M's franchise 
the city to expire. The company asked the 
Council for a 20-year renewal. The 
cil refused. 
1 Most of the City Council meetings, an 
cil, U employees, and a member of the Coun- 
A Makes a motion to renew the franchise. 

Substitute motion is made to table the 
ee motion. The substitute motion is al- 

y8 Passed, 5 to 1. 

San city continues to receive its service 
oN without a franchise. (None is 
of course, but most cities don't 

realize this.) 

About a month ago, with. some explana- 
about an alleged faulty transformer in- 
tion, an MDU official presented the su- 

Perintendent of the Steele school with some 
diagrams and a check for $4,373.32. 

bean Said it was the amount the school had 
8 per charged, $3,706.23, plus $667.09 at 
just cent interest, in the 38-month period 
Electeie to the school’s switch to KEM 


What's the reaction 
in Steele, after the 
Paper published the overcharge story? 
t of the folks are wondering if they 
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shouldn't also be getting a refund,” sald one 
businessman. 


A Sropr or Exvecraic Rares FOR PUBLIC 
Schools IN PENNSYLVANIA 
(By Harry Burton Gorton, Ed. D.) 
THE PROBLEM 

Although electrical energy costs represent 
a sizeable amount of the school plant budget, 
school administrators have little information 
on which to judge whether the energy costs 
to their schools are reasonable. They have 
few guide lines for action to reduce these 
costs. 

This study undertook to examine rates 
and practices of electric utility companies as 
applied to schools, comparing these with 
rates to other consumers; and to examine 
effects of any differences found, - 

PROCEDURE 


The study was limited to six major com- 
panies which serve about 95 per cent of 
the customers In Pennsylvania. A pilot study 
in two countries revealed that necessary data 
could be accumulated and that there were 
rate differences worthy of attention. 

Schools of similar size and age were 
selected for the study and information on 
use and cost of electrical energy was ob- 
tained through questionnaires. 

Comparisons of rates were made, including 
the computing of bills on the rates of all 
six companies for the actual use experience 
of two schools for a school year. 

PRINCIPAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. Electric rates which schools pay vary, 
ranging from 1.47 to 3.22 cents a kilowatt 
hour average among the six companies. 

2. If schools served under the highest rates 
could get service at the lowest rates, savings 
of from 35 to 46 per cent would result. 

3. Rates for all classes of customers varied 
between companies but not nearly so greatly 
as rates paid by schools. 

4. Higher rates increased per pupil costs 
and appeared to result in less use of energy 


per pupil. 

5. High rates cost as much as $2.64 per pupil 
per year more. 

6. Characteristics of electrical use by 
schools would justify favorable rates. Four of 
the six companies extend such rates. 

7. Some saving can be effected by check- 
ing electric bills, including meter reading, 
computation, correctness of demand, and ap- 
plication of the most favorable existing rate. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


Electrical energy costs can be reduced in 
three ways: less use, reduction in billing de- 
mand, and buying at lower rates. 

Except for elimination of waste, efficiency 
of plant operation would not likely be im- 
proved by reducing use of electrical energy. 
But equipment defects and leakage should 
be found and corrected. 

Where demand is metered, administrators 
should learn if scheduling of high energy 
use equipment operation can be arranged to 
limit demand peaks. 

Where rates paid are higher than those 
charged other classes of customers, attention 
of the utility company should be called to 
the situation with a request that considera- 
tion be given revising rates so as to make 
charges more equitable. 

Records should be kept to check accuracy 
of billing and to compare bills by months and 
years to detect unusual variations. These rec- 
ords should show what bills would be under 
all possible applicable rates. 

Electric utility company representatives 
should be consulted for advice on best rates 
available and on other factors affecting cost 
of electrical energy. 

Consideration should be given consultation 
with an independent rate engineer in cases 
where the possible saving appears great 
enough to justify paying his fee, 
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The Generation Cap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, tradi- 
tionally, June is a month for commence- 
ment addresses and thoughts for the 
future. 

At no other time of the year are our 
thoughts. more hopeful than when ad- 
dressing the young people who have in- 
herited the past and must determine the 
future. 

Committeeman Seymour Simon, of 
Chicago's 40th ward, delivered the com- 
mencement address at North Park Col- 
lege earlier this month. Mr. Simon is an 
unusually perceptive man, with deep in- 
sight into today's challenges. He has 
served the city of Chicago for many 
years and his intelligence and great ad- 
ministrative talents have contributed 
vastly to Chicago's ever-expanding repu- 
tation for leadership among America’s 
great cities. 


Mr. Simon titled his speech, “The Gen- 
eration Gap.” Rather than enumerating 
the differences which separate us, he has 
managed to bridge the span of years with 
commonsense and shared experience. He 
says for all of us what we would say to 
our own sons and daughters; what we 
feel and know, but often cannot express. 


Mr. Speaker, I call this eloquent ad- 
dress to the attention of my colleagues, 
trusting they will find it as meaningful 
and important as the graduates and par- 
ents of North Park College. 


Mr. Speaker, Committeeman Simon's 
remarks follow: 

TRE GENERATION GaP 

For fifty years the whistle of the largest 
factory in a small town blew exactly at noon. 
When the factory owner retired, a civic ban- 
quet was held in his honor. There he ex- 
plained how his factory whistle was so 
prompt. “Every day as I walked to work,” he 
said, “I set my watch by the clock in the 
town jeweler's window. Each day when my 
watch reached noon, I ordered the whistle 
blown.” He thanked the jeweler, who was 
in the audience, for his part in giving the 
factory whistle its reputation for prompt- 
ness, When the jeweler got home, he told 
his wife what had happened and then he 
said, Isn't it strange, dear, all these years 
I have been setting the clock in my window 
by the factory whistle.” 

There is a message in that story, but it has 
nothing to do with prompt factory whistles. 
It is about a closed society, dedicated to the 
status quo, resisting change, never admitting 
error. It is about relationships in which too 
many of us get our time from each other, in 
which too many of us are conditioned to 
marching in step with everyone else. 

Adjustment to that kind of world presents 
a particular dilemma for those who are leav- 
ing the academic life. As students, you have 
been encouraged to question, to probe. to 
think for yourselves. On leaving the campus, 
a different orientation closes in on you. Its 
tendency will be to transform you from in- 
dividuals into a group. It will caution you: 
“Don't rock the boat; don’t make waves; play 
it safe; go along: why get involved in con- 
troversy; accept things as they are, because 
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there isn't much you can do to change them 
anyway.” 

This is cynical and feeble advice. It is 
based on the erroneous premise that the in- 
dividual lacks the will to chart his own 
course. It destroys individuality, human dig- 
nity, and the strength each man should 
strive to find within himself. 

The prophet Joel said, “Your old men shall 
dream dreams; your young men shall see 
visions.” This is the generation gap. The 
difference between acceptance of what is 
and the need to take it apart, re-examine it 
and reappraise its value. 

A monolithic society gives the generation 
gap little opportunity for expresslon, for that 
society depends on uniformity for survival. 
Its structure does not permit it to stand 
exposure and scrutiny. 

In a free society, a generation gap always 
exists, although in periods of turbulent 
change such as ours, its outlines are sharper 
and its sounds louder than in more placid 
times. No matter how visible and noisy the 
gap between our generations seems to us 
today, it will disappear all too quickly, You 
who are being graduated will find yourselves 
conforming to an older generation almost 80 
soon you will fall to realize what happened 
to you, and you won't even be able to re- 
member the route which carried you across 
the generation gap. 

Don't try to close the generation gap quick- 
ly. On the contrary, preserve it in your own 
attitudes and values for as long as possible. 
There is no reason to fear the fresh thoughts 
and challenging ideals your youth and your 
boundless enthusiasm can and should bring 
to our society. Protest against worn out 
concepts and the imagination and courage 
to develop new viewpoints strengthens any 
society which places a supreme value on 
liberty. The famous historian, Henry Steele 
Commager, teaches that “when a nation 
silences criticism and dissent, it deprives it- 
self of the power to correct its errors.” 

Our laws protect the privilege to differ and 
disagree better now than at any time in our 
history. In the last twenty years our Federal 
courts, our four Presidents, our Congress and 
many state and local officials have given 
broader and more vital meaning to our Bill 
of Rights and our constitutional immunities 
than they ever had before. You have never 
been as well safeguarded as now in your in- 
dividual right to speak, to write, to assem- 
ble without fear, to be free from intrusion 
and coercion by agents of government. Yet, 
there is a great difference between what the 
law permits and what society accepts. 

Many in my generation and unfortunately 
even in yours have little patience for ideas 
which are different or disturbing. They pay 
lip-service to the American tradition of pro- 
test by saluting the dissenters of other gen- 
erations while at the same time steering clear 
of any involvement with their modern coun- 
terparts. Most of the men whose stories were 
told in President Kennedy’s book Profiles In 
Courage merited inclusion in the book be- 
cause of their courage in expressing a philos- 
ophy of dissent. Yet, these men in the cir- 
cumstances which brought them to their 
roles of protest, and to positions of impor- 


have reviewed his role. To his contemporaries 
he is at the worst a devil and at the best an 


remember it, but my generation is not too 
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That program exposed agents of government. 
Yet, there is a great difference between what 
the law permits and what society accepts. 

Many in my generation and unfortunately 
even in yours have little patience for ideas 
which are different or disturbing. They pay 
lip-service to the American tradition of pro- 
test by saluting the dissenters of other gener- 
ations while at the same time steering clear 
of any involvement with their modern coun- 

. Most of the men whose stories were 
told in President Kennedy’s book Profiles in 
Courage merited inclusion in the book be- 
cause of their courage in expressing a phi- 
losophy of dissent. Yet, these men in the 
circumstances which brought them to their 
rales of protest, and to positions of impor- 
tance in history, did not attract a large 
number of enthusiastic supporters. The dis- 
senter often does not become a hero until 
historians have reviewed his role. To his con- 
temporaries he is at the worst a devil and 
at the best an irritating annoyance to con- 
science which most people wish would go 
away and not bother them. 

The class of 1967 may be too young to 
remember it, but my generation is not too 
old to recall the exciting demonstration of 
courage by Edward R. Murrow when in early 
April, 1954 on his television program See It 
Now he took on a powerful United States 
Senator, Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wisconsin. 
That program exposed Senator McCarthy's 
cruelty and disregard for truth in labeling 
people as Communists by star chamber 
methods without evidence and without 
hearing. 

Mr. Murrow provided an eloquent addi- 
tion to the rhetoric of liberty and freedom 
with words as wise and sound today as they 
were thirteen years ago. He summed up his 
program saying, We must not confuse dis- 
sent with disloyalty. We must remember al- 
ways that accusation is not proof and that 
conviction depends upon evidence. Remem- 
ber that we are not descended from fearful 
men, not from men who feared to write, to 
speak, to associate with and to defend causes 
whic were for the moment unpopular.” 

This was the first of a series of public con- 
frontations with McCarthyism which a few 
months later brought McCarthy’s witch 
hunts to an end. The McCarthy broadcast 
committed the network 


Carthy. ; 
Dissent sometimes has tronic results and 
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Palmer House in Chicago last summer, For 
those of you who do not live in Chicago, may 
I recall for you that this was the meeting 
between city officials, county officials, reli- 
gious, business and labor leaders and Dr. 
Martin Luther King and leaders of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
to find a way to end the housing marches 
which tore Chicago apart last summer. It is 
clear that those marches were a forerunner 
of Project Good Neighbor, Would it be un- 
charitable to inquire how many of the thou- 
sands of men and women who enthusiasti- 
cally participated in Project Good Neighbor, 
particularly because the establishment sup- 
ported it, were opposed with at least equal 
vigor to the marches Dr. King led last sum- 
mer. 

In the past few months many people have 
re-examined the nature of disagreement and 
dissent. They have told us it is good in a 
free society and consistent with the most 
previous of American traditions. But this ap- 
praisal has usually been followed by the ad- 
monition that dissent should be creative or 
constructive or responsible or that it must 
be justified by the suggestion of meaningful 
alternatives. 

Who is there to say what is good dissent 
and what is bad dissent. Who can frame fair 
and meaningful standards to measure what 
is creative, constructive or responsible in dis- 
agreement and what is destructive. Are these 
decisions which can safely be left to a local 
police chief or a municipal administrator 
or the majority or to public opinion or per- 
haps to those good people who simply want 
to remain comfortable and uninvolved? 

The dissent which I urge be left free does 
law and 
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Resolution in Support of the War on 
Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I am 
pleased and proud to commend to the 
attention of the Senate a resolution 

by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, department of Montana, in strong 
Support of the war on poverty. This reso- 
lution, which encourages each individual 
member at each VFW post to participate 
to the fullest possible extent in local and 
national endeavors to eliminate poverty, 
is in the fine tradition of civic awareness 
we have come to expect from the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. I am especially 
encouraged that this expression of sup- 
Port of the antipoverty effort comes at a 
time when the Senate itself is about to 
Tenew its commitment to this most 
Worthwhile program. The Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity has achieved a re- 
Markable record of progress, and it 
Merits the continued support of us all. 
I ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion to which I have referred be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tlon was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED aT DEPARTMENT 
CONVENTION 


und, might share in this Nation's 
abundance, and 
the Economic Opportunity Act 
originally passed by Congress in 1964 and 
extended and amended in 1965 and 
1966, has established programs and mecha- 
to enable the poor of our country, 
best American tradition, to break 
Own cycles of poverty. 
it resolved, that the Veterans of For- 
Wars, Department of Montana, assem- 
in convention at Miles City, Mont. 
7 through June 10, 1967, stand unani- 
in favor of continuing and expanding 
ett or ts begun, and thus far well ad- 
by the Economic Opportunity Act, 
that each individual member and post 
be encouraged to participate to the fullest 
Possible extent in local and national en- 
dea vors to eliminate poverty. 

And further resolved, that the Veterans 
ot Foreign Wars national magazine, as well 
all publications, advise the members of 
Ways and means to help as a community 
Service project those young men and women 
Who have been trained at Government ex- 

to reestablish themselves in the areas 
‘+ they have been sent for employment, 
help those people find housing, learn the 
area so they can get to and from work, and 
other things that good Americans do for 
Other good Americans, 
boot further resolved, that this resolution 
the warded to the national organization of 
— Veterans of Foreign Wars for appropri- 
On action at the national convention in New 
‘Ata La., August 17 through 25, 1967. 
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D ROBERT A. DURKEE, 
epartment Adjutant, Department of 
Montana, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
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Mighty Israel: Lesson to World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKEI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most knowledgeable international 
observers is Columnist Richard Pattee, 
who is featured in the New World, the 
Chicago archdiocese newspaper. I feel 
his June 30 commentary on the Middle 
East war gives an excellent summary 
and I insert it in the Recorp at this 
point: 

MIGHTY ISRAEL: LESSON TO WORLD 
(By Richard Pattee) 


The post-mortem on the four-day war in 
the Middle East will doubtlessly go on for a 
great many years. The spectacular triumph 
of the Israelis and the total incapacity of the 
neighboring Arab states to make good their 
threats provide a lesson for other parts of 
the world. 

A British commentator, Peregrine Worst- 
horne, has described the situation as the con- 
frontation of the technically developed and 
the underdeveloped, with the inevitable col- 
lapse of the less advanced when faced by the 
military power of a modern state. 

It has been stated over and over again that 
Israel's principal characteristic is that it is, 
for all practical purposes, a European-type 
state in the midst of nations which are only 
superficially developed. When the show down 
came, the ability of this highly evolved so- 
ciety was brought to bear on the problem of 
smashing the infinitely more numerous 
adversary. 

Although the thesis may very well be true, 
it must also be clear that it applies primarily 
to developed and undeveloped hations which 
are geographically juxtaposed. It would not 
necessarily apply to the U.S. in Vietnam 
where enormous distance and a very different 
geogra; are inyolved. 

In — Aras war, the forces were 
facing one another on their respective fron- 
tiers. Moreover the geography of both was 
identical and there is no huge hostile power, 
such as China, just to the north of the 
enemy. 

Nevertheless, one of the lessons of the re- 
cent Middle Eastern clash must certainly be 
that none of the African or Middle Eastern 
countries, even though armed by the Soviet 
Union or anyone else, is able, as things stand 
now, to bring down a technically superior 
enemy, even though his resources and terri- 
torial area may be small. 

This lesson must certainly be applied to 
the threats against Rhodesia and South 
Africa. 

There is, indeed, a close analogy between 
the situations. Rhodesia is a tight little 


case of South Africa, the situation 
still more similar and on a vast 
scale. There is something of the same mental- 


positions and ward off outside interference, 
This is accompanied by a far greater in- 
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dustrial capacity than Israel, In short, the 
recent war demonstrated that beneath the 
oceans of verbalism, the inflammatory 
speeches and the boasts of strength, there 
was precious little more than bluff and sham. 

Unfortunately the defiation of these claims 
to easy victory on the part of the Arabs, 
leaves a hundred million people in frustra- 
tion and humiliation. 

The unfortunate thing has been that they 
were encouraged in political terms to seek 
for goals which were absolutely unattainabie 
on the field of battle. This state of mind that 
war will solve the questions still prevails 
with reference to Rhodesia and South Africa. 
One wonders If the lesson of defeat will have 
repercussions as far as the Zambesi, 


A Mandate From Mankind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, following is an article which ap- 
peared in the Patriot Ledger, Quincy, 
Mass., on July 6, 1967, recommending a 
path to world peace. I commend this edi- 
torial to the attention of my colleagues 
for their consideration: 


PEACE: A MANDATE FROM MANKIND 


Pride, and the narrow interests of govern- 
ments and their leaders, have made the es- 
tablishment of a firm and equitable world 
peace impossible. 

In today’s world, governments and their 
leaders appear to place more importance on 
saving face and self-interest than on ensur- 
ing the survival and well-being of their 
citizens, 

The result is that today's world hangs in a 
purgatory between war and peace. 

Every nation hates war, but no nation, 
alone or in concert, seems willing to make 
the first step toward peace, 

Because of the national self-interests of its 
members, the United Nations General Assem- 
bly has been unable to do anything construc- 
tive toward peace in the Middle East. 

The General Assembly’s failure is a mir- 
ror image of the Security Council's lack of 
agreement on how to bring about a settle- 
ment in an area that has endured three wars 
in the last two decades. 

To its credit, the Security Council has se- 
cured a cease-fire between the Arab nations 
and Israel—a cease-fire, however, is not a 
peace. The Middle East is only one of the 
world’s trouble spots where a cease-fire is 
standing duty for a full and honorable peace, 
as in Korea. 

It is now time that nationally self-centered 
considerations be discarded and the welfare 
of mankind be taken up. It is now time that 
the egos of nations and their leaders be for- 
gotten and that peace on this planet becomes 
the prime consideration. 

Only if this is done can the United Nations 
fulfill its mandate from mankind; “to main- 
tain international peace ... (and) to take 
effective collective measures for the preven- 
tion and removal of threats to peace.” 

The United Nations is a community re- 
sponsibility, It places obligations upon all its 
members, great or small. Its burdens fall 
most heavily upon the powerful, to whom 
the whole world should be able to look for 
guidance. 


Peace: 


Thus the U.N., and the people of the world, 
expect much more than they have been 
getting in the way of responsible interna- 
tional leadership from President Johnson of 
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the United States, Premier Kosygin of the 
Soviet Union, President de Gaulle of France, 
and Prime Minister Harold Wilson of Great 
Britain. It is time these men carry out the 
task of statesmanship and place peace before 
national prestige. 

In its most fundamental sense, the U.N. is 
an organization of the peoples of the world. 
Its General Assembly is the only place on 
earth where each nation, no matter how 
small, has an equal voice and an equal vote. 

With this in mind, there follows a 
for world peace. It requires that governments 
place statesmanship before politics, thought- 
ful consideration before fiery oratory. This 
proposal must be taken as one complete 
package, recognizing that many nations must 
forsake traditional positions in order to find 
peace for all. 

WORLDWIDE 

United Nations peace-keeping forces and 
observer teams shall not be withdrawn from 
any area without formal U.N. consent, after 
thorough deliberation. 

Any attempt on the part of any nation 
to use force against United Nations person- 
nel shall be considered aggression against 
all member states, 

Freedom of innocent passage shall be 
guaranteed for vessels of all nations through 
all international waterways, including the 
Gulf of Aqaba, the Suez Canal, the Panama 
Canal, the Dardaneles Straits and the Bos- 
porous Straits. 

Communist China be offered United Na- 
tions membership under a two-China policy. 

All U.N. members must sign and adhere 
to the nuclear test ban treaty. 

Indian and Pakistan must accept a U.N.- 
directed settlement in their dispute over 
Kashmir and agree to respect each other's 
borders. 


Agreements must be reached among U.N. 
members to halt all arms races. 

A treaty prohibiting the spread of nuclear 

must be concluded and signed by 
all U.N. member nations. 

The U.N. shall guarantee and enforce these 
agreements. All members must agree to ful- 
fill United Nations peacekeeping obligations, 
including payments of past and future fi- 
nancial assessments, and furnishing of per- 
sonnal, equipment and services upon re- 
quest. Nations refusing to meet such obliga- 
tions shall lose the voting privileges of UN. 
membership. 

MIDDLE EAST 

The Old City of Jerusalem shall be in- 
ternationalized under U.N. auspices as a 
world shrine, open to people of 
all faiths and all nationalities. 

Arab nations shall recognize Israel's exist- 
ence as a sovereign state. 

Israeli forces shall be completely withdrawn 
the outbreak 


Arab military forces shall be prohibited 
from approaching within 20 miles of Israeli 
frontiers. 

United Nations peace-keeping forces must 
be stationed—with adequate personnel, 
equipment and freedom of movement—on 


The United Nations must accept 


responsibility for ending the war in Vietnam. 
the Security Council shall be charged with 
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the responsibility for ensuring a negotiated 
settlement, with the full cooperation of the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 


In turn, the United Nations shall ensure 
that North Vietnam ceases infiltration of men 
and supplies into South Vietnam. 

An immediate cease-fire shall take effect in 
South Vietnam, to be supervised by United 
Nations observer terms, as a prelude to a full 
and honorable peace. 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Cuba and all other Western Hemispheric 
nations must agree to respect each other's 
sovewignty and territorial integrity. 

Cuba shall rejoin the Organization of 
American States and participate in the Al- 
liance for Progress with the guarantee that 
she shall refrain from “exporting revolution”. 

Cuba shall permit refugees to return to 
their nation, with full rights of citizenship 
and return of expropriated property or full 
and equitable payment for such property. 

This proposal is not a complete listing 
the answers to the world’s problems; how- 
ever, acted-upon favorably as a complete 
package it could be the first concrete step to 
world peace. 

For too long, the issues of war and peace 
have been considered on a limited basis, 
Only a comprehensive approach, with true 
humility and conscientious desire, can ful- 
fill mankind's mandate for a life of peace. 

Therefore we propose that these sugges- 
tions be made the next order of business be- 
fore the United Nations General Assembly. 
They should be proposed as a single resolu- 
tion. 

The most urgent problems the world faces 
today are not wars for national prestige 
waged on barren deserts or in steaming jun- 
gles. The world's greatest problems today are 
hunger, disease, illiteracy and poverty. \ 

The answers for these four problems can 
never be found while the world’s major pow- 
ers are concerned with self-interest, while 
fighting may erupt at any time, anywhere 
on this globe. For these wars are terribly 
wasteful of the time, money, knowledge, and 
human resources needed to conquer today's 
greatest problems. 

The technical capability to conquer hun- 

ger and disease exists; the “have-nations” of 
the world possess the financial resources to 
apply that technology. Likewise, the devel- 
oped nations have the ability to eradicate 
Uliteracy. 
All that is needed to conquer hunger, dis- 
ease and illiteracy la a redirection and coor- 
dination of resources now being wasted. Once 
hunger, disease and 1 are conquered, 
poverty will fall by the wayside, 


Additional Boys’ State Delegates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM V. ROTH, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, in the RECORD 
of June 19, 1967, I entered the names of 
delegates to Delaware Boys’ State in 
Dover. Because of changes made in the 
original list of delegates, I insert into 
the Record the names of the following 
young men who participated in this fine 
program: 

. Todd Collins, Leonard Campbell, Joseph 
R. Breen, Jack Hayden, Peyton Lewis, James 
Kerrigan, Harry G. Temple, Robert Stowe, 
Jay Reynolds, and Connie Longshore. 
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Eating High on the U.N. Hog 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


oy IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Post of Sunday, July 9, the 
inimitable columnist, Art Buchwald, does 
an excellent job of telling the story of 
that weird organization known as the 
United Nations. 

Buchwald’s literary gem needs no fur- 
ther comment. It follows: 

EaTinc Hich on THE U.N. Hog 

As the United Nations geta ‘larger, its 
member countries are becoming smaller, and 
sometimes it’s hard to recognize the name 
of a nation, much less to pronounce it. The 
other day I was in a restaurant in New York 
and I got to talking to a man who turned 
out to be the U.N. Ambassador from Boolah 
Boolah, a speck of land located somewhere 
between the Indian Ocean and the Antarctic. 

“How many people in your country?” I 
asked him. 

"I think about 2000,” he said. “I haven't 
been home for some time. My brother Is the 
Prime Minister and I'm the Ambassador to 
the United Nations. We tossed a coin for our 
jobs, and he lost.“ 

“Then you like being Ambassador to the 
United Nations?” 

“I adore it. The General Assembly is air 
conditioned, we get diplomatic immunity 
when it comes to parking and if you get tired 
of listening to the speeches you can always 
tune in a transistor radio, Everybody thinks 
you're listening to the translation of a 
speaker.“ 

“If you're such a small country, where do 
you get your funds to entertain?” 

“I don't have to do any entertaining. 
Everyone wants to entertain me. First the 
Russians take me to lunch, then the Ameri- 
cans take me to dinner, the Arabs have me 
over for shishkebab and I must say they 
don't serve a bad breakfast at the Israeli dele- 
gation. If you get a good debate like this one, 
you can eat for months without picking up & 
check. 

“The trick, of course, is never to tell them 
how you're going to vote. If you aline your- 
self with one side or the other too early, you 
could starve to death.” 

“Then it’s best to be neutral,” I said. 

“Absolutely, particularly because the 
French are always wooing neutral countries, 
and you know what kind of a feed they can 
put on.” 

“You've been entertained by the French?“ 

“Would you believe President de Gaulle 
sent me a can of fole gras from his on back 
yard?" 

“People really make a fuss over you, then.” 

“Why not? My vote is as important as Great 
Britain’s in the General Assembly, and as 
long as they don't know which way you're go- 
ing to go, they have to cater to you.” 

“How do you finally decide which way 
you're going to vote?“ 

“T send a wire back home and ask them 
what we need. If they cable back that we 
need a dam, then I inform the Soviet bloc 
and the United States bloc and I let them bid 
on it. The highest bidder gets the job and my 
vote.“ 

The highest bidder?“ 

“Yes, whoever offers us the most money 
is given permission to build our dam.” 

„That's one way of getting a dam built,” 
I said. 

“This doesn't happen every day. We really 
get most of our aid during an emergency 
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Session of the General Assembly. You can’t 
Bet a ton of wheat during a regular session, 
or, for that matter, a cup of coffee.” 

"I notice you're eating alone now. Does 

mean that no one is taking you to din- 
ner tonight? 

“Not exactly. I'm eating alone, but the bill 
is being sent to Red China. Although they're 
not a member of the U.N. they're so mad at 
the Saviet Union and the United States that 
they're trying to get me to abstain.” 


Rail Service Disturbing 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
have long been an outspoken critic of the 
Office Department’s announced 
Policy to phase out RPO's, Nevertheless, 
the Post Office Department has contin- 
ued this policy with the detrimental re- 
Sults on railroad passenger service that 
I have predicted. In support of my views, 
I submit the following article from the 
May 7 edition of the Omaha World Her- 
ald. The article follows: 
RAIL Service “DISTURBING '—SUBSTANTIAL 
CUTBACK CITED BY PETERSON 


LINcoLN (AP)—Chairman Fred Peterson 
of the State Railway Commission said Satur- 
day the Commission is concerned about s 
trend toward reduction of rail passenger and 
freight service in Nebraska. 

He said a substantial cutback in passenger 

Service is a direct result of the United 
States Postoffice Department's decision to 
award mail contracts to truckers rather than 
railroads. 

“We think it's a rather arbitrary attitude 
of the Department,“ said Mr. Peterson. “We're 

g about many millions of dollars.“ 

He also said the railroads’ attempt to 
Streamline freight service with the goal of 
handling only carload shipments has cur- 
tailed good freight service to small commu- 
nities, 

“I think this trend will continue,” Mr. 

terson said. 

1960, more than 150 Nebraska com- 
Munities have directly suffered a loss of rail 
Passenger or freight service, records of the 
Railway Commission indicated. 

that period, 10 passenger trains 
have been discontinued and more than 170 
Miles of track have been. abandoned, com- 
Pletely eliminating rail service to 20 towns 
With a total population of some eight thou- 


In addition, railroad stations have been 
98 in 36 communities, stations have been 
Walized in 30 others and custodians have 
prn discontinued at 34 stations, according 
Commission records. 

Legislative Speaker Elvin Adamson of Val- 
2 said discontinuance of two passenger 
2 in Western Nebruska is setting a 

rend that could hurt us considerably.” 
BURLINGTON TRAINS 


He referred to Burlington Railroad's dis- 
continuance of passenger trains from Alli- 
ante to Billings, Mont. 
eee: Peterson said Burlington also plans to 

for authority to discontinue its passenger 

. tween Lincoln and Chadron. 
110er Nebraska already is more or less 
ated from a communications and trans- 
Portation standpoint,” said Senator Adamson, 
nd you can't take anything away from a 
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small community without hurting it eco- 
nomically.” 

The Chairman of the Legislature's Public 
Works Committee, Senator C. W. Holmquist, 
of Oakland, criticized the railroads for de- 
Uberately trying to eliminate service to small 
communities. 

“They have a long-range plan to cut out 
all less-profitable short service,” said Senator 
Holmquist. “They claim they aren't doing 
any business in some of these towns, but 
they aren't getting the business because they 
don't offer good service.“ 


Results of 1967 Questionnaire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, in May of 
this year, I sent a questionnaire on 10 
important issues facing our Nation to all 
of the households in the Seventh Con- 
gressional District of Texas—221,000. I 
am happy to report that we received ap- 
proximately 30,000 replies to this ques- 
tionnaire, and today I am placing in the 
Recorp the opinions of my constituents. 

The results speak for themselves. The 
vast majority of my constituents are not 
satisfied with the status quo. They would 
like to see constructive action by this 
Congress on almost every important 
issue. I respectfully request that all 
Members review this tabulation so that 
they, too, may have the benefit of the 
opinions of these interested citizens from 
the Seventh Congressional District of 
Harris County, Tex. The tabulation 
follows: 

RESULTS OF 1967 GEORGE BUSH QUESTIONNAIRE 
[Results in percent] 
1. What should we do about Vietnam? 


Total 


100 


Escalate military action by continuing 
bombing enemy airbases_...._._.____ 66 

Continue present course without nego- 
tations 

Continue present course with negotia- 
tions 


2. What should we do about the admin- 
istration’s estimated deficit? 


TVT 100 
Increase personal and corporate taxes to 
e poi genes 6 
Curtail domestic spending 62 
Combination of these... 2i 
No action required as long as gross na- 
tional product increases 11 


3. What should we do about the war on 
poverty? 


Totes cre eae e 
Increase expenditures 3 
Reorganize program to make it more re- 

sponsive to local needs 52 
Eliminate program 45 
4. What should we do about the draft? 

Po) Seay eS eee 100 

Eliminate all college deferments * yi 


Eliminate graduate school deferments 
only 
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Eliminate draft and make service careers 
attractive enough to attract volun- 


5. Should a tax credit be allowed parents 
of college students? 


creased? 


7. What should we do about relatives on 
congressional payrolls? 


r a aes 100 
Require Congressmen to disclose rela- 
FFT 
Make it illegal to have relatives on pay- 

POH saath TTT 37 

Teke ho action -- 0 <n ween 3 


8. What should we do about social se- 
curity? 


BEN SS eet mee a See ee A 100 
Increase benefits 20 percent as rec- 

ommended by President 17 
Increase benefits 8 percent with no tax 

increase necessary 69 


Increase benefits 50 percent but finance 
program through general revenues 
rather than social security taxes 14 


9. What should we do about gun legisla- 
tion? 


No additional laws required 11 


10. What should we do about trade with 
communist countries? 


TTT 100 
Increase all trade with Soviet- bloc na- 
ye See SUE ce aie SS, Se AS SE pi ye 
Increase trade of nonstrategic items 
CCC... T 

Eliminate trade al together 29 
Defer trade talks until Vietnam war is 

STT 1 


Private First Class Pfefer Wins Medal 
ſor Heroism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
a young soldier from Maryland, Pfe. Jan 
L. Pfiefer, has been awarded the Bronze 
Star Medal for heroism in Vietnam. I 
should like to commend Private Pflefer's 
courage and his service to his country by 
including the following article in the 
RECORD. 
PRIVATE FIRST-CLASS PFIEFER WINS MEDAL FOR 

HEROISM 

Private Ist Class Jan L. Pfiefer, 22, of Balti- 
more County, has been awarded the Bronze 
Star Medal for heroism in Vietnam. 

Pfiefer, son of Mr. and Mrs. Chris Pfefer, 
349 Darkhead Rd., Middle River, was cited for 
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“devotion to duty, courage under fire, and 
initiative ...in keeping with the highest 
traditions of the military service.” 

According to Col. Robert C. Shaw, acting 
chief of staff for the 27th Infantry Division, 
Pfiefer, who was serving as a radio-telephons 
operator on a pathfinder detachment near 
Duc Hoa, repeatedly exposed himself to in- 
tense enemy fire while directing loading op- 
erations and maintaining continuous radio 
contact with support forces. 

Pfiefer is a graduate of Kenwood High 
School. He also was a winner in the Balti- 
more County wrestling championships, and 
listed in the Red Shield Hall of Fame at the 
Highlandtown Boys Club. 


Flood Control for the Monongahela 
River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, as was evi- 
denced by the March 7 flood disaster in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, immedi- 
ate action is required to control the 
Monongahela River and its tributaries 
in order to prevent future flooding in 
these States. Two dams, the Rowlesburg 
and Stonewall Jackson, and several reser- 
voirs have been authorized by the Con- 
gress to help correct this situation. As of 
yet, however, few funds have been ap- 
propriated for them. I strongly urge the 
Congress to appropriate immediately the 
money necessary to construct these dams 
and reservoirs in order to avoid any fur- 
ther hardships to the people of these 
areas, and damage to their property. 

In line with this, I commend the fol- 
lowing resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Pennsylvania, passed in 
Harrisburg on April 11, 1967, to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. Quite obviously, 
this matter is of vital concern to the 
residents of the area involved, and to the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania: 

; RESOLUTION 
(In the Pennsylvania House of Representa- 
tives, April 11, 1967) 

Additional flood control dams are necded 
on the Monongahela River if major flooding 
similar to the disaster of March 7 is to be 
avoided. 

The Rowlesburg and Stonewall Jackson 
Dams, both in West Virginia, are urgently 
needed to control watersheds along the Mo- 
nongahela’s tributaries. The Rowlesburg 
Dam would be of particular value in solving 
any floor danger in the immediate future. 
Both dams have been authorized by Con- 
gress, but little money has been appropri- 
ated. About one million dollars is needed to 
get the plans off the drawing boards and into 
construction. 

In addition to the two West Virginia dams, 
reservoirs will have to be built at strategic 
locations on creeks flowing into the Monon- 
gahela; therefore be it 

Resolved (the Senate concurring), That the 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania memorialize the Congress of 
the United States to make the necessary ap- 
propriations to start construction of dams, 
particularly the Rowlesburg Dam to put into 
effect flood control on the Monongahela 
River; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
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transmitted to the presiding officers of each 
House of the Congress of the United States 
and to each Senator and Representative from 
Pennsylvania in the Congress of the United 
States. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is an 
exact copy of a Resolution introduced in the 
House of Representatives by the Honorable 
Messrs. A. J. DeMedio, Russell J. Blair, James 
J. Manderino, Fred Taylor, Russell E. Headlee, 
John L. Brunner, Marion C. Klingensmith 
and Austin J. Murphy, and adopted by the 
House of Representatives the llth day of 
April 1967. 

KENNETH B. LEF, 


Speaker. 
Attest: 
- AnaM T. BOWER, 
Chief Clerk. 


Atterbury Job Corps Program 
Progressing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
dianapolis Star, one of Indiana's leading 
newspapers, has taken editorial note of 
the progress being made at the Camp At- 
terbury Job Corps Center, near Edinburg, 
Ind. 

Such news stories as the one I wish to 
insert in the Recorp are filled with ex- 
amples of success and predictions of 
more achievements in the future. Not too 
long ago, stories of success were some- 
thing of an exception. Today, they are 
becoming the rule. 

As pointed out in this excellent article, 
85 corpsmen were graduated from the 
Camp Atterbury center 2 months ago. 
Most of them received skilled training. 
Their average starting salary was $1.83 
an hour. 

The program, which attempts to make 
“taxpayers of our youths who would 
otherwise be taxeaters,” appears to be 
well on the way to reaching that goal at 
Camp Atterbury. 

The article describing progress at 
Camp Atterbury follows: 

Wants YourH as Taxpayers, Nor TAx- 
EaTERS—ATTERBURY Jon CorPs PROGRAM 
PROGRESSING 

(By Russ Leonard) 

EDINBURG, Inp.—Progress of the Job Corps 
program and its image with the public has 
progressed steadily since Westinghouse Man- 
agement Services Inc. took over the opera- 
tion of the Camp Atterbury Center a year 
ago June 1, center officials said yesterday. 

The program which attempts to make 
“taxpayers out of youths who otherwise 
would be tax-eaters“ had been branded as 
a colossal waste of money dealing with 
youths who would always be in trouble with 
the law. 

For awhile it appeared the critics of the 
program had a point—corpsmen were being 
arrested for a variety of offenses, especially 
when they had weekend leaves in Indianap- 
olis, 


But now the program seems to be fulfill- 
ing its promise of preparing young men to 
enter society as productive citizens, 

More than 1,500 of the youths, who range 
in age from 16 to 21, have been graduated 
into well-paying jobs. There have been 250 
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of them pass the General Educational De- 
velopment tests. 

The average youth here comes into the 
program with less than 10 years of school- 
ing and a fourth-grade reading level. Nine 
of 10 never held a job and the tenth was 
working for 80 cents an hour, 

One of every two comes from a family that 
is living on some form of public welfare. 

Statistics here show that only 5 per cent 
of the Corpsmen have caused any trouble. 
Nationally, according to J. Edgar Hoover, 
chief of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, the same age group causes 44 per cent 
of the crimes. 

Since Atterbury opened its doors to corps- 
men in April of 1965, only 1.6 per cent of 
the youths here have broken any law, either 
on the Center property or elsewhere. Ninety 
per cent of the offenses involved the misuses 
of alcohol. 

Robert J, Hadden, director, said most of 
the misbehavior in the past was caused by 
youths who had just come into the program 
and hadn't been fully oriented by the time 
they got their first weekend away from the 
camp. 

“They would go to Indianapolis,” he said, 
“and in many of the cases we discovered they 
would get some wino' to buy them alcohol. 
The ‘wino’ would charge them the $5 or 80 
they said. 

“The kids later realized they had been 
‘burned’ and their next trips, after settling 
into the program here, usually would be 
uneventful.” 

Haddon added that counseling now by 
some of the older hands here, who have 
become deeply involved in taking advantage 
of their opportunities, has helped the new- 
comers. 

He also said that more college and high 
school students were arrested last March on 
Florida beaches than all corpsmen arrests in 
the history of the Atterbury Center. 

Training here, in addition to GED, con- 
sists basically of vocational courses in elec- 
tronics, food service, building service and 
automotive service. Primary emphasis is 
placed upon the development of basic skills 
required for entry-level occupations. 

Each trainee proceeds at his own best pace 
in a serles of short-term objectives so that 
he might experience several successes, some- 
thing he has not been able to do in the past. 

Instructors range from bus drivers to psy- 
chologists, carpenters, physicians, 
sional counselors and administrators, and 
businessmen. The staff numbers slightly 
more than 600. 

The average corpsman is here seven months 
and the actual cost per individual has been 
pegged at about $3,000. 

One young man trained here now is an 
employe in the office of Vice-President 
Hubert H. Humphrey. 

Another is employed by the Westinghouse 
Defense and Space Center at Baltimore, Md., 
and travels throughout the country with 
its trouble-shooting team. He now is work- 
ing on radar installations at the McDon- 
nell plant in St. Louis and is paid $113 a 
week plus expenses, 

Last April 85 corpsmen were graduated, 
most of them having completed skilled train- 
ing. Their average starting salary was $1.83. 
Many of the graduates qualify for a high 
school equivalency certificate. 

The trainees are paid $1 a day, most of 
which goes for cigarettes and snacks at the 
Center's recreation building. 

Extra activities are on the agenda each 
night and officials here say that 98 per cent 
of the enrollment is active in such things 
as arts and crafts, a Civil Air Patrol squad- 
ron, scouting and drama, glee and Spanish 
Club meetings. 

Westinghouse long has felt that private 
industry has a great deal to offer in develop- 
ing a systems approach to education and 


training. 
“We are happy with the results that have 
seen a prospective corpsman arrive with lit- 
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tle else but the clothes on his back and 
leave well-oriented and a good-paying job 
Waiting. 

“Although we feel our program here is a 
good one, we are striving to make it better. 
There is much work yet to be done in learn- 

the most effective way to demonstrate 
the value of self-discipline and good citizen- 

to young men whose lives have taught 
them other and harsher lessons. 

“We firmly believe this task will pay divi- 
dends in the future for the entire nation,” 
he concluded. 


What My State Has To Offer the 1967 


Traveler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. S. JOHNNY WALKER 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, I rarely seek the privilege of mak- 
ing insertions into the CONGRESSIONAL 


However, since my home State spends 
$800,000 a year to promote tour- 
ism, I think it is incumbent upon me to 
call attention to the beauty to be seen 
And the pleasure to be had by visitors to 
the land of enchantment—New Mexico. 
Gloria Herigodt, of 12217 Pine- 
Avenue NE., Albuquerque, was 
runner-up in a nationwide scholarship 
essay contest sponsored by the Lewis 
-Motel School Alumni Association. 
Her essay reads as follows: 
War My Srare Has To OFFER THE 1967 
TRAVELER 
(By Mrs. Gloria M. Herigodt, 12217 Pineridge 
Avenue NE., Albuquerque, N. Mex.) 

New Mexico is one of the most beautiful 
and interesting States in the United States. 
The scenery varies from large mesas to 


Dri dryness. 

Highwire through the Sandia Mountains 
Way 66 just at sundown going West, the 
open to the valley, making one 
feel as though one has opened a doorway to 
Toom filled with gold. The sunset can be 
dua clear across the valley, and as the “gold 
oe falls to the earth, a wonderful feeling 

warmth fills your being. 

Weling through the dry areas where 
craggy rock formations rise from sev- 
of flat surface land, gives one a 
feeling of adventure and the 
seems to run wild. One can al- 
t eee the covered wagons winding their 
through the strange vast area on their 
West. The formations of the rocks take 
Ppearances of ships, castles, animals, 
anything else one might want to see. 
the mountains are many icy streams, 
mendousiy large pines, and evergreens 
are wonderful lakes on which 
fish, and if one is in certain 
near One may find fossils of sea life on or 
the the top of these high mountains, Again 
d sees these vast dry areas com- 
covered by water thousands of years 


HTH 
115 i 


* 


The “Old West” is full of the history of 
— characters such as Billy the Kid, 
Carson, Governor Bont, and many 

theag There are museums, and the homes of 
well men are kept intact for all to see, as 
mined y Ghost Towns, where men onced 
for gold, and settled for coal, which 

was depl - 


ta Fe, the capitol of New Mexico, is an 
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old, arty town. The oldest Church and house 
in the United States are located here. This 
is where old traditions are carried on, and 
there are many museums. 

The Indian Pueblos are quite fascinating. 
You may have to climb up the side of a 
mountain to see the “apartments” they were 
most creative to build. Others were built in 
the valleys near the water: a large circle of 
living quarters with an inner yard, in the 
center of which was a round building, called 
a Kiva, where their ceremonials and council 
meetings were held. The inside of the Kiva 
was also round, and the sides of the large 
room were raised to several floors, where their 
leaders climbed ladders to get to their liv- 
ing quarters. 

The summers in New Mexico have warm 
days and cool nights; the winters are mild 
but cold. One can take a sunbath in a pro- 
tected area almost 365 days a year. 

The mountains get quite a bit of snow, so 
skiing and winter resorts are most popular. 

My State has a great deal to offer the 1967 
traveler. 

Don't you agree? 


Postal Problems and Salaries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
need for the development of legislation 
to improve and advance the postal serv- 
ice and the working conditions and sal- 
aries of career postal employees Is most 
urgent. On several occasions in the past, 
I have called attention to the inadequa- 
cies and inefficiencies of the postal serv- 
ice in the 13th Congressional District of 
Illinois. I have discussed these problems 
with postal employees who have re- 
peatedly emphasized that the major ob- 
stacles to the improvement of postal 
service are the constant turnover of per- 
sonnel and the difficulty of recruiting 
high-caliber employees, due to the level 
of salaries and the working conditions 
which, I have been told, are not con- 
ducive to high morale in many instances. 

The Congress must find an acceptable 
and effective solution. Bills have been 
introduced, on which hearings have been 
held, to reclassify the levels of positions 
in the postal field service in an effort 
to attract qualified personnel to the serv- 
ice. I am hopeful that the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
will give particular attention to the prob- 
lem of employee turnover and full con- 
sideration to the steps that have been 
proposed to meet this problem, includ- 
ing the reclassification of postal posi- 
tions. 

I would also urge once again that the 
concept of pay differentials, based on 
cost-of-living data, be thoroughly ex- 
plored. What may be a fair wage in one 
section of the country may not be a fair 
or even a livable wage in another area. 
The Chicago metropolitan area, for ex- 
ample, is one of the highest cost-of- 
living areas in the country. Based on the 
1959 comparison study of 20 cities, the 
latest such study conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the Chicago area 
ranked with Seattle, Wash., as the most 
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expensive section in the United States. 
There is no question but that postal em- 
ployees in the Chicago area find it difi- 
cult to maintain a reasonable standard 
of living on their salaries. 

Rapid and reliable postal service is a 
necessity, not a luxury, in a modern com- 
mercial society. It is past time for the 
Congress to take the initiative in seeing 
that the necessary steps are taken to 
assure that goal. 


Johnson Political Remark Belies Pleas 
for Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

JOHNSON POLITICAL REMARK BELIES PLEAS 

ror UNITY 


Our embattied country, worried and pray- 
erful, is forced to witness again and again 
the moral vacuum in President Johnson. 

The President pleads for unity. He turns 
sanctimonious at the drop of a hat on any- 
thing from the Vietnam War to poverty. 
Then, typically, Mr. Johnson comes up with 
a crack like his TV outrage on July 1: Gen- 
erally speaking, the worst Democrat is better 
for the country than the best Republican.” 

Mr. Johnson himself is living in a glass 
house and should exercise great caution 
about throwing stones. 

But the real significance of the President's 
latest lapse is that in our nation that so 
sorely needs unity, dedication and the spirit- 
ual balm of inspired leadership the Presi- 
dent delivered another wrecker, 

We are fighting a horrible war. Our men’s 
casualties mount, our sacrifices multiply— 
on his say-so. When the President started 
to shove in our men by the hundreds of 
thousands, heavy Communist units stood 
15 miles from Saigon. They are still there. 
Why? 

Across a full five years the only answer 
Mr. Johnson has ever given amounts to: 
“Sorry, folks. Send more of your boys.” 

No wonder that everywhere I travel I find 
a feeling of confusion, anxiety and impa- 
tience. 

If ever any nation fought a mismanaged 
war this is it. And if ever a President did 
exactly the things he swore not to do it's 
President Johnson. Do you remember how he 
pilloried those who predicted this while he 
was making his promises? 

Yet, with a nonpartisan pitch in his voice 
as plaintive as a flute, Mr. Johnson pleads 
for national unity regardless of party, and 
calls for bipartisanship in Congress whenever 
he wishes. 

He is surrounded by men who are mere 
echoes of his footfall and voice. They give 
him a thorough knowledge of the law and of 
methods of making a farce of it if advisable. 

Keeping his own counsel to an astounding 
degree, he operates by executive orders that 
repeatedly sidestep the necessity of congres- 
sional approval. 

No wonder worried millions are alarmed by 
his old habit of one-man rule, the twisted 
arm and the muzzle. 

On a Monday Mr. Johnson tells us we never 
had it so good. On a Tuesday he speaks of 
our country as if It were a substandard 
orphanage, no matter how this sounds 
abroad. 
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His economic performance is 10 per cent 
economics and 90 per cent politics. Intent 
on his passage to the haven of re-election, 
he just goes on increasing the national debt. 

Mr. Johnson's “credibility gap”? This is not 
only amazing. It’s tragic. We may not believe 
in one man’s infallibility, but we have a 
right to believe in a president’s integrity. 

Ambassador Arthur J. Goldberg even con- 
fessed to the U.N. General Assembly: “We 
have a great problem here maintaining our 
credibility with our own people.” Until a more 
disgraceful confession comes along that one 
will do. 

For this “credibility gap” at home and 
abroad Mr. Johnson has none to blame but 
himself. He has earned it and keeps on earn- 
ing it nearly every day. 

Worried millions—including this writer— 
would bend backward to support the Presi- 
dent, at least in foreign affairs, and do so at 
every possible opportunity. Then he em- 
barrasses the country by stooping to a level 
that makes support barely possible. 

This latest case on July 1 is too outrageous 
to let slip into the of no comment. 
As our President fails to deserve respect, and 
the respect falls, so does the United States 
of America. 


Fiesta Days in Montevideo, Minn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
had the honor of attending fiesta days in 
Montevideo, Minn.—in the heart of the 
Sixth Congressional District. Each year 
the city of Montevideo holds this re- 
markable flesta to salute her sister city, 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Mr. John L. Mills, editor of the Mon- 
tevideo News-American and former 
mayor of the city, has written a review 
of the activities on June 24-25. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting this ac- 
count in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

THe 1967 FÆSTA Days IN MONTEVIDEO, MINN. 

Representatives of Uruguay and the United 
States ed sincere greetings of friend- 
ship June 24 and 25 in Montevideo, Minne- 
sota, during the city’s 22nd annual Fiesta 
Days salute to its sister city in Uruguay. 

The celebration included parades, dances, 
a carnival midway, an air thrill show and the 
Fiesta Queen Pageant, but the highlights 
of the event were the expressions of good 
will exchanged at the International Cere- 
mony—held near the statute of Jose Artigas 
in Artigas Plaza—and the Mayor’s Reception. 


the Embassy of Uruguay in Washington, D.O., 
who was accompanied to the Fiesta City by 
his wife and daughter, Magela, 14. 

Senor Platas told the Montevideans: “Not 
many days ago, the Latin American countries 
decided to meet in a most significant con- 
ference held at Punta del Este, Uruguay, to 
establish a common market that will improve 
the social and economic levels of all their 
countries. This multinational integration 
80 anxiously sought to create closer ties be- 
tween sister countries and offer equal oppor- 
tunities for all in this enormous continent, 
is what you have achieved on a small scale. 

“You have basically accomplished the ob- 
jective that we should know each other bet- 
ter, exchanging knowledge in the social, 
cultural, and economic fields, and you have 
also accomplished the objective that this 
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knowledge be transformed into a deep 
friendship. 

“You may be sure that these Fiesta Days 
are fondly shared with you by all Uruguayans, 
and above all, by our Montevideans who 
would wish to accompany you and know this 
small city which remembers them so much! 

“It is on their behalf and on behalf of 
Ambassador Juan Felipe Yriart, who deeply 
regrets not being present at this time due 
to pressing duties in Washington, that I 
wish to express my sincere congratulations 
for these Fiesta Days and the assurance of a 
growing friendship between people who feel 
and desire a better form of life.” 

Representing the U.S. Department of State 
was I. Lee Sanders, who read the following 
message from Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey: “President Johnson has asked 
me to convey his warm greetings on the 
occasion of the 1967 Montevideo Fiesta Days 
Celebration. Heartwarming is the word for 
this 22nd year of the traditional salute from 
our citizens of Montevideo, Minnesota, to the 
citizens of Montevideo, Uruguay. The Fiesta 
Days symbolize so well Minnesota’s strong 
support of the Partners of the Alliance Pro- 
gram which means so much for an ever finer 
tomorrow for the hemisphere’s peoples. 

“As you will recall, earlier this year, Pres- 
ident Johnson met with Presidents of our 
sister republics at Punta del Este, Uruguay. 
Their fruitful discussions were immeasur- 
ably alded by the people-to-people relation- 
ships developed over the years by your type 
of friendly sister city outreach. 

‘To my fellow Minnesotans, I say; May the 
1967 Fiesta Days be the greatest ever, And 
may your splendid example be a further in- 
spiration for inter-American good will and 
collaboration.” 

Congressman John Zwach of Minnesota's 
Sixth District said: “It is a signal honor 
to join with you in your happy Fiesta Days. 
It is especially pleasurable because of the 
spirit that pervades, the extending of the 
hand of friendship and love to our neighbor 
beyond our shores. 

It is this spirit of friendship and co-oper- 
ation that is all too often lacking in today’s 
tense, suspicious world. Today we extend a 
neighborly hand of friendship to our sister 
city in Uruguay. 

“Much of the continent of South America 
is in the same phase of development that 
our country was a few short years ago. We 
say to our neighbors, have heart, have cour- 
age. Keep the dream bright. Never let it be 


the world itself, depends upon how close to 
our hearts we carry this treasure,” 
Zwach concluded. 

Mayor George Anderson pointed out 
for half a century a deep feeling of good 
and friendship has existed between Monte- 


between peoples of the world and called 
for better understanding between the Ameri- 
cas and all the countries of the world. 


three years ago to link U.S. states with Latin 
American areas on a grass-roots people-to- 
people basis. 
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While the Alliance deals in million-dollar 
the Partners are concerned with 
smaller but more personal projects. The most 
immediate project is the artisan and art 
exhibit, which features 100 years of Uru- 
guayan painting and for many craftsmen 
will mark the first time their work has been 
outside the country. From Montevideo, the 
display went to Minneapolis. 

Minister Platas and his family, and Mr. 
Sanders of the State Department left Monte- 
video several hours earlier than planned be- 
cause of an invitation from Vice President 
Humphrey who invited them to visit with 
him at his Waverly, Minnesota home before 
they returned to Washington. 

The celebration concluded Sunday night 
with the Fiesta Queen Pageant. Reigning 
Queen Anita Barsness placed the crown on 
the head of the new queen, Cathy Marienau, 
a brown-eyed, brown-haired beauty who 
graduated this spring from Montevideo High 
School. 


Carmichael May Find His “Washington- 
Loo” im the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THER HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKL Mr. Speaker, with 
great fanfare the notorious militant an- 
archist, Stokely Carmichael, is arriving 
in Washington to attempt to create chaos 
among the residents of the Nation's Cap- 
ital. 

Carmichael attempts to create the im- 
pression that he and his fellow trouble- 
makers actually represent the majority 
thinking of the American Negro. There- 
fore, I consider it especially timely that I 
insert at this point an editorial from the 
Saturday, July 1, South Surburban News, 
an independent publication serving the 
Negro communities of Chicago and its 
southern suburbs. The South Suburban 
News is known for its frank editorial 
comments and its editorial on Stokely 
Carmichael is an example of penetrating 


journalism. 
The editorial follows: 
CARMICHAEL May Fr His “WasHINGTON- 
Loo” IN THe District or CoLuUMBIA 


Stokely Carmichael is going to Washington, 
D.C. and the nation’s capital is in a sweat. 

President Johnson has been informed that 
Washington could see its first summer of 
serious racial conflict. Pleading publicly, Vice 
President Hubert Humphrey asks for major 
doses of “preventative medicine before we are 
struck down by the disease of violence.” 
Other leaders in Washington fear that Car- 
michael’s brand of “black power“ may pro- 
vide the germ for an epidemic of trouble. 

Washington is worried and for a good rea- 
son, Carmichael is threatening to declare “all 
out war” on the District of Columbia, the 69 
square mile Federal city that, on the surface 
at least, would seem to offer natural oppor- 
tunities for a black power movement. 

Washington contains many ingredients 
that are associated with racial turmoll: di- 
lapidated housing, segregated neighborhoods, 
high unemployment among Negro youngsters, 
poverty, bad police-ghetto relations, poor 
schools and limited welfare help. Moreover 
unlike other major cities, more Negroes than 
whites live in Washington; over 60% of the 
total population of 808,000 was Negro at the 
last count. 
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Yet the capital is marked differently than 
Other major cities, in that it is not the threat 
of turmoil but the near unanimity with 
Which local Negro leaders ranging from the 
very militant to the nonviolent, predict rela- 
tive calim—Stokely Carmichael and the white 
anxiety notwithstanding. Their basic reason: 

‘€shington's Negro population seems less 
discontented than that of other cities. 

All the Civil rights leaders in Washington 
have tried for years to get the Negroes roused 
to act but have failed. If they can’t get Wash- 
ington Negroes to move why should Car- 
Michael? All these people could be wrong, 
Certainly none believes Washington stands as 
a model for race relations or anti-poverty 
efforts. Each agrees that tensions are building 
And that police-ghetto relations—the trigger 
ot explosions elsewhere—are as bad, if not 
Worse, in Washington than in other cities. 
To the slum dweller in Washington, D.C., 
the police force is an “army of Occupation” 

taifed by “racist cops who hate Negroes.” 
spring was marred by several ugly inci- 
dents, and if they continue there's no pre- 
g what may happen in the heat of July 
and August. But the present consensus is 
that the capital will suffer tension, perhaps 
some threats and rock throwing, but prob- 
ably nothing worse. The reasoning is based 
On some unique qualities that that city has, 
and that is—its citizens are largely Negro. 

As the Nation's capital, Washington has 
no elected mayor and no city council governs 
it; instead, there is a Presidentially ap- 
Pointed Board of Commissioners—and Con- 
gress, Anger needs a target, and in Wash- 
ington the top target is both distant and 
awesome. f 

The President himself is the one who can 
exert the most powerful influence over the 
District's fate. Lady Bird buzzes around the 
city planting flowers and prettying up things. 

è Vice President dedicates swimming pools 
and exhorts local business to hire more 
Negroes, 


In the set up of an ordinary city, slum 
ents can rally against the Mayor in 
hopes of compelling the Federal government 
to come to the rescue, In Washington there 
is no rescuer who isn't already on the scene. 
the ghetto dweller the federal govern- 
Ment is the best friend available. To go up 
the Federal Government is something 

You don't decide to do lightly. 
H slum dweller ls aware that the White 
Ouse is not about to tolerate embarrass- 
ent at its doorsteps; in Washington you not 
nly have to deal with the police department 
the National Guard, but Federal Troops. 
5 to be kept in mind is the don t bite 
— hand that feeds you” consideration. The 
tno tal 4s basically a one company town with 
This baeral Government the major employer. 
being the situation in Washington, Car- 


michael may find his Washington-Loo sink - 
ing him forever. 


Tribute to Oxie Reichler 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


fone OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, West- 
its ter County, N. V., recently lost one of 
bert dere of journalism and civic affairs 
8 Oxie Reichler retired as editor 


merit 
Yo us of the Herald Statesman in 


It has been my privilege to know Oxie 
m r as an editor, a leader of his com- 
Unity, and as a warm, understanding 
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human being. A recent editorial in the 
newspaper he directed for so many years 
best expresses my sentiments about him 
and I present it herewith for inclusion in 
the RECÒRD: 

OXIE REICHLER, GENTLEMAN 


When those who know Oxie Reichler best 
gathered recently to honor him as retiring 
editor emeritus of The Herald Statesman, 
they paid tribute to him as a “gentleman.” 

In his one-word accolade, the intimates of 
his newsroom, the colleagues who worked 
with him and under his direction, feel that 
they have summed up the man. 

They could, and do, term him a great 
editor. They could, and do, acknowledge his 
zeal, his enterprise, his perseverance, his 
loyalty, his zest, his unparalleled devotion to 
the community served by his newspaper and 
his unswerving dedication to the principles 
of journalism. 

They could, and do, extol his erudition, his 
mastery of the English language the tool 
with which he championed the causes of 
righteousness and justice and civic better- 
ment in challenging editorial comment and 
in speeches and lectures both in Yonkers and 
all across the nation. 

They could, and do, pay full tribute to his 
role as a husband, father and family man. 

They could, and do, express their admira- 
tion for his professional status earned in 47 
years of unremitting devotion to a difficult 
and demanding craft and ot the accomplish- 
ments he has recorded during the 37 years 
he has served the city of Yonkers, 29 years 
as editor, noting as well his share in the com- 
mon efforts of his sister newspapers thereby 
serving as well all the people of Westchester 
and Rockland Counties. 

Oxie Reichler is no local phenomenon. He 
is a fountain of sage advice and sound judg- 
ment and it is without question that he has 
staunchly upheld the principles of honesty 
and integrity in the practice of journalism to 
such effect that this contribution has soared 
tar beyond the borders of Yonkers and West- 
chester. 

Oxie Reichler has been heard and heeded in 
state and national newspaper circles; he has 
been listened to in political and governmen- 
tal sectors; and he has been cited as a re- 
spected spokesman for good government 
everywhere. 

Oxie Reichler has earned a solid place in the 
annals of journalistic endeavor as an editor; 
he has been given a place in man's hearts 
and hopes as a gentleman. 


The Delaware River Port Authority Log— 
A Special Report on the State of the 
American Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM V. ROTH, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr, ROTH. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been written and said about the appall- 
ing and dangerous decline in the fortunes 
of our merchant marine since the end 
of World War II. Recently, an article 
appeared in the Delaware River Port Au- 
thority magazine, Log, which I commend 
to my colleagues’ attention. Written by 
Mr. John J. Curtin, editor of the Log, the 
article sketches the history of America’s 
maritime industry, and discusses the ori- 
gins of the present crisis in our mer- 
chant marine. More importantly, it offers 
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a critical analysis of current programs 
concerning the industry. 

I need not point out the importance of 
the maritime industry to this Nation’s 
security and prosperity. It seems to me, 
therefore, contradictory that while we 
are reaching out into space, to the moon 
and beyond, we are so short-sighted as 
to neglect our vital interests on the seas 
of this planet. 

Mr. Speaker, we are pursuing a wide 
variety of important and worthwhile na- 
tional programs, but, at the same time 
we suffer our merchant marine to de- 
teriorate to a shameful state. And, all the 
while potential adversaries add to their 
fleets with alarming speed. The war in 
Vietnam has strained our maritime capa- 
bility—we have been compelled to reac- 
tivate World War II vessels from the 
mothball fleet. The concept of effective 
control of U.S.-owned ships flying for- 
eign flags has been brought into question. 
What would happen were another crisis 
in Korea, or in Europe, or some other far- 
flung place to demand our attention? 
Would we be able to meet the challenge? 

The day may come when we awake— 
too late, perhaps—to find that unfriendly 
powers have gained the dominant posi- 
tion on the sealanes of the world. I hope 
that every Member will find the time to 
read Mr. Curtin's article, and to ponder 
the responsibility we here in Congress 
owe the Nation to take steps to remedy 
this situation. The article follows: 

1. MERCHANT MARINE—AN IGNOAMINIOUS 

POSITION 

The U.S. merchant marine is sick. 

And it’s in danger of becoming a terminal 
case unless there is some agreement among 
all the various forces who are proposing a 
cure for its ills. 

This vital national fleet of vessels which 
is the key to our international trade and 
the primary auxiliary force in our national 
defense structure has gone through a two- 
decade period of decline which has seen it 
sink from a ranking as the strongest mari- 
time force in the world to a sixth-rate status, 

And the decline is continuing at a time 
when the American involvement in Vietnam 
and booming world commerce are making 
increasing demands upon U.S. shipping ca- 
pabilities. 

The picture is bleak: 

In 1966, U.S. shipping lines lost some 3.5 
million tons of cargo, with a resulting de- 
crease in net revenues of about $32 million. 

Last year, U.S. ships were also unable to 
carry the mandatory 50 percent of govern- 
ment-sponsored exports of U.S. agricultural 
surpluses and did not carry their legal share 
of shipments financed by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank, 

In all, American ships carried less than 
eight percent of the nation’s export-import 
shipments In 1966—against 57 percent 20 
years ago. Although ocean-borne trade last 
year was almost three times that of two dec- 
ades ago, U.S. shipping tonnage was only a 
third of its 1947 total. 

Merchant ship deliveries from U.S. ship- 
yards hit a ten-year low of 13 last year and 
well over 60 percent of the total U.S. fleet is 
beyond the 20-year age limit deemed accept- 
able. 

How significant is this decline? 

It could be a matter of life and death for 
our nation—and the Free World. 

For example, of the 77 most strategic ma- 
terials required to maintain our industrial 
and military might more than 60—such as 
iron ore, manganese, and rubber— 
are imported. And 96 percent of this tonnage 
is now being carried on foreign flag ships, 
vessels over which the U.S. has no control 
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and which could be denied us at any time 
because of changing world political condi- 


to “bury 
competition—has built itself into one of 
merchant shipping powers of the world in 
less than ten years. New 9 deliveries to 


try. A five-year expansion program is sched- 
uled to provide the Russians with a 15-mil- 
lion ton fleet by 1970. 

Significantly, the Soviet Union's fleet to- 
day carries 75 percent of its foreign 
commerce. 

Paul E. Atkinson, president of the Sun 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company of 
Chester, Pa., has vividly envisioned the pos- 
sible result of these different approaches by 
describing how the situation might look to 
an observer in ten years: 

“By 1970, the Russians had about 40 per- 

cent more merchant ships on the high seas 
than did the United States. . The US. flag 
was rarely seen on vessels in any world 
port—and then only on the shabbiest of 
tramp ships. ... In 1974, the vast majority 
of international trade was dependent upon 
the good will of communist shipping. . 
The year 1976 saw the oceans of the world 
filled with Russian and Chinese flags. Sea 
commerce under communist domination and 
control was no longer a mere threat, it was 
an accomplished fact. 

The domination of the seas by any nation 
or group of nations could spell disaster for 
the largest trading nation in the history of 
the world, one which consumes more than 
half of the world’s non-agricultural raw 
materials. 

Everyone agrees that the U.S. merchant 
fleet is a valuable resource 

“A seagoing transportation capability to 
meet the needs of United States exporters 
and importers at those rates which put them 
in a position to successfully compete with 
their foreign counterpars ...is a key to 
the successful increase of our foreign trade,” 
says Acting Maritime Administrator James 
W. Gulick. 

And everyone agrees that our position has 
substantially deteriorated. ... 

“The United States, which emerged from 
World War II as the supreme maritime 
power, in terms of merchant ships, ship- 
yards, skilled manpower—seagoing and 
shoreside has sunk to an ignominious posi- 
tion. From a fleet of some 5000 ships, total- 
ing more than 50 million deadweight tons, 
nearly all of which were less than three 
years old, the American merchant marine 
has contracted to 1095 active vessels aggre- 
gating 148 million tons—four-fifths of 
which are 20 or more years of age,” points 
out Shipbullders Council of America Presi- 
dent Edwin M. Hood. 

What no one can agree on is exactly what 
to do about it. 


2. MERCHANT MARINE—-HISTORY OF A PROBLEM 


Amazingly enough, this nation has a rec- 
ord of periodically squandering substantial 
maritime advantages. 

The American fleet grew rapidly in the 
years following the Revolutionary War and 
blossomed into one of the great maritime 
forces after the War of 1812. It had almost 
achieved parity with the British at the time 
of the American Civil War—but that struggle 
was to mark the beginning of a half century 
of neglect and retrogression. The upheavals 
of the war and a stubborn reluctance to ac- 
knowledge that steam-powered vessels would 
replace the famed sailing clippers plunged 
the U. S. into a maritime “dark 

Thé chickens came home to roost in 1914. 
We had been content to let others carry our 
goods, but now war in Europe between the 
two greatest shipping nations in the world 
disrupted all normal trade patterns. Almost 
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$3.5 billion had to be spent in a crash pro- 
gram which resulted in 2382 merchant ships 
of about nine million groes tons. New ship- 
yards had to be built almost overnight (the 
most famous of these was at Hog Island on 
the Delaware River). 

This hastily-built and relatively un- 
planned force was inadequate for the de- 
mands of peacetime service. Still, insufficient 
and uncoordinated government efforts and 
the stifling effects of the Depression re- 
sulted in a virtual maritime standstill until 
the mid-1930’s. 

Then came the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, the statute which still governs the in- 
dustry today. 

This act provides outright operating sub- 
sidles designed to meet the difference be- 
tween American and foreign costs in operat- 
ing ships on “essential” runs. The operating 
line must show that the service is in the 
national interest, maintain a specific number 
of sailings at regular intervals to particular 
ports ess of the amount of cargo, use 
only American-built ships and replace them 
every 20 years and return to the government 
half of all earned profits over ten percent. 

‘Government subsidies are also provided to 
cover a maximum differential of 55 percent 
(originally 50 percent) between U.S. and for- 
eign shipbuilding costs. Additionally, foreign- 
built vessels are not eligible for operating 
subsidies, cannot trade between U.S. ports 
and cannot carry government cargoes for 
three years after their launchings. 

Construction programs under the act began 
in 1937, with 500 new ships proposed to be 
built in the following decade. Within two 
years the United States was fighting the first 
two-ocean war in its history and the most 
impressive single shipbuilding effort of all 
time was under way: this building program 
Jumped the U.S. fleet from 1,100 to 5,500 ves- 
sels by 1945. More than 2,300 of these were 
privately-owned merchant vessels. 

Today there are but 955 privately-owned 
ships in the U.S. fleet, with an average age 
of 18 years and 60 t of them over 20 
years old. Even the subsidized fleet ships 
304 of them—average 14 years. We have fewer 
merchant ships operating than we did prior 
to World War II, even including the almost 
200 mothballed vessels dragged out of the 
reserve fleet for the Vietnam emergency. 

What happened? 

Sun Ship's Atkinson puts it this way: The 
policy stated in the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 is not being carried out—and it never 
has been. 

“The government and the various officials 
who have headed its maritime programs have 
never had a clear understanding of our prob- 
lems and as a consequence we've become tied 
up in red tape and controls. We've ceased to 
be competitive. 

“There has been a lack of sensible inter- 
play among the parties involyed—govern- 
ment, industry and labor. In particular, the 
fact that labor has become far stronger than 
management has led to extreme problems. 

“Very simply, there has been a great deal 
of talk—and little action.” 

What has happened, over the past two 
decades, is that maritime considerations have 
been ignored, set aside, sacrificed for budg- 
etary considerations and just generally al- 
lowed to flounder. Despite the lessons we 
learned in Korea and during the Suez crisis, 
the US. finds Itself strapped for shipping 
capabilities for Vietnam support—and ships 
have carried 98 percent of all the materials 
delivered for the American war operation. 

There are programs being offered which 
purport to solye these problems, of course, 
but these vary all the way from increasing 
the existing policies and supports to totally 


“revamping them, and the points at issue 


range from the proper place of the Mari- 
time Administration in the government to 
the actual value of the merchant marine to 
the nation. 

And the rifts seem to be widening. 
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3. MERCHANT MARINE—SLUEPRINTS FOR 
TOMORROW 


The key to the future of the U.S. maritime 
industry is of necessity the programs offered 
by the government. 

The Maritime Administration budget for 
fiscal 1968 is $372,967,000. Of that total, $200 
million is for operating subsidies to be paid 
to 14 companies operating about one-third 
of the U.S. privately-owned fleet. Approxi- 
mately 83 percent of that sum will be util- 
ized for wages, since the big difference be- 
tween U.S. costs and those of foreign ship- 
pers is in the standard of living of ship 
crews. 

Ship construction subsidies take up an- 
other $143 million of the total, enough for 
13 new commitments at current prices. 

An indeterminate sum of money—one 
which some observers claim tops the subsidy 
expenditures—is used to support U.S. mari- 
time interests in the form of payments of 
the difference between the American ship 
rate and the world market rate on “cargo 
preference” shipments. Under the cargo pref- 
erence system. stated percentages of cargo 
financed by the government are reserved by 
law for American ships—a form of indirect 
subsidy to the tramp fieet which makes up 
most of the U.S. merchant marine. 

These are the prime government sup- 
po policies under the 1936 law which 

ous groups want to increase, change Or 
eliminate 

Another aspect of government policy is 
based upon a concept which is as old as 
the shipping industry itself, “flags of con- 
venience.” There are close to 500 ships 
owned by U.S. companies but registered 
under foreign flags to avoid American op- 
erating costs, In recent years the Defense 
Department has developed the theory of 
“effective control,” claiming that these for- 
eign-registered ships under American own- 
ership would be available to us in an emer- 
gency and should be considered part of our 
national defense capability, thus minimiz- 
ing the effects of the U.S. fleet's deteriora- 
tion. 

This theory is blisteringly attacked by 
many maritime interests, who are quick to 
point out incidents last year when foreign 
crews refused to take U.S. cargoes to Viet- 
nam, Joseph Curran, president of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, is particularly out- 
spoken on this point: 

“Effective control’ is not something that 
was decided by Congress. It is not even a 
formally defined policy of government. It is 
only a theory—a raw, untested and highly 
explosive theory—on which our basic mari- 
time defense policy is supposed to rest.“ 

Although “effective control” was a pseudo- 
policy in Washington long before he arrived 
on the scene, Secretary of Defense Robert 
S. McNamara generally gets the industry's 
blame for the concept. 

Perhaps the most unified and yocal op- 
position to defense programs has come to 
the tentative proposal for a five-year program 
which would spend $250 million per year on 
the rehabilitation of World War II victory 
ships from the reserve fleet. “That is the 
single most ridiculous thing I ever heard of,” 
snorts Sun president Atkinson. "They say 
it would be more economical—more econom- 
ical than what?” 

Most maritime interests also oppose the 
Defense Department's fast deployment logis- 
tic (FDL) cargo ship program, It would in- 
volve the expenditure of $2 billion for 30 
new fast ships which would be kept at sea, 
loaded with equipment, troops and supplies, 
and be ready for dispatch anywhere in the 
world at a moments notice. Shipbuilders and 
unions would rather see the money spent 
on conventional merchant marine construc- 
tion. 

McNamara, for his part, has sharply 
criticized subsidized fleet operators for not 
making more ships avallable to the Vietnam 
effort and noted rather pointedly that both 
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costs and construction times in the U.S. 
shipbuilding industry are double those else- 
where. 

All of these controversies, however, will 
Undoubtedly fade into insignificance in the 
Wake of those that should develop in com- 
ing months as the Administration unveils 
its new maritime program. 

The Administration wants to move the 
Maritime Administration from the Commerce 
Department to the new Transportation De- 
Partment, change the operating subsidy 
Structure, ease cargo preference laws and 
Permit some foreign ship construction. 

It can probably get industry and union 
groups to go along with the first proposal 
(although many would like to see a sepa- 
rate Federal Maritime Administration—close 
to 100 bilis proposing the establishment of 
an independent agency have been introduced 

to Congress this year) and the second 
(Particularly if it involves some extension 
or operating subsidies to additional oper- 
ators), 

Elimination of cargo preference laws would 
be fought bitterly, but a new plan which 
Allowed foreign vessels to bid on government 
shipments and retain first refusal for U.S. 
ships—providing their rates were within a 
Specified percentage of the foreign bids— 
Might stand a chance, 

But the shipbuilding issue is a bomb just 
Waiting to explode. 

Any proposal to allow foreign shipbuild- 
ing will be strongly opposed by the ship- 
builders, construction unions and many ship 
Operators (mostly unsubsidized, since it 18 
With the tramp fleet that foreign-constructed 
Vessels would primarily compete). 

rationale behind such a suggestion is 
the charge that American costs are twice 
‘those abroad. But American builders don't 
agree with that statistic. 
our costa are higher than they 
Should be," says Sun’s Atkinson, they're 
not as high as some people would have you 
believe. First of all, there's no basis for com- 
M—no foreign yard has ever had to 
build to strict U.S. specifications or deal with 
all the red tape and problems we do here. 
I would estimate that at best foreign costs 
Would work out to be about 70 percent of 
Curs—and they'd be a lot closer if we had 
A freer hand.” 
The Shipbutiders Council's Hood has sug- 
gested that “production-orlented construc- 
of austere ships of standardized design 
Would potentially reduce shipbuilding costs 
about 20 to 30 percent with s correspond- 
reduction of 35 to 55 percent in the con- 
On differential subsidy.” (Hood feels 
that the entire subsidy program could be 
cut in half by also reducing the size of crews 
by one-half through the installation of auto- 
Mated shipboard equipment and improving 
cargo handling and loading operations.) 
The standardization of ship design has 
-been advocated by shipbuilding spokesmen 

Or years—“There is no need for anyone to 
have to specify in detail the kind of ventila- 
tion blower or protective paint he wants,” 
Says Atkinson—and there is some feeling 
that the FDL program, if approved by Con- 
Gress, would spur this kind of approach, 
since bidders for the contract are major 
aerospace firms rather than traditional ship- 
builders and more attuned to modern, vol- 
ume production. 

There has also been talk that new Navy 
Purchasing programs will leave much of ship 
design to the yards themselves and be com- 
Mitments to multi-purchases of identical 
ships. 

The tentative Government program— 
pole has not been publicly acknowledged 

Transportation Secretary Alan S. Boyd 
has split the ranks of industry and labor. 

tions such as the American Mer- 

chant Marine Institute, the Committee of 
American Steamship Lines and the American 
time Union support it (some with res- 
rvations); others like the Shipbuilders 
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Council, American Maritime Association and 
Seafarers International Union oppose it. 

It is a complex picture and the resolution 
of differences and programs may be a while 
in coming. i 
“I think it will be another year or more 
before things settle down into some sort 
of firm policy everyone can agree on,” says 
Atkinson. 

4. MERCHANT MARINE—A TIME FOR ACTION 


The maritime industry is not all that dif- 
ferent. Other major U.S. industries enjoy the 
benefit of subsidies in one form or another 
the rallroads and the airlines come immedi- 
ately to mind—and the nation’s tariff policy 
is a protective shield for many major in- 
dustries. 

The big difference is that the maritime in- 
dustry must compete directly, must go out 
and sell its services and products in the 
world market while paying American prices 
and American wages. 

This is not the sole source of its ills, of 
course. The lack of a clear national policy, 
emphasis on the industry's standby military 
status at the expense of its proper function 
in the economic life of the nation (which, 
paradoxically, has still left it sorely pressed 
in the current situation), the growing U.S. 
investment in ships flying foreign flags and 
other such factors have all helped bring 
us to the present point. 

What will develop out of current efforts to 
revitalize the industry is still uncertain, but 
certain conclusions and considerations seem 
fairly evident, 

A healthy merchant marine is vital to the 
future of our nation. “The value and neces- 
sity—commercial and otherwise—of our 
merchant marine is too evident to those who 
know its vital importance for any of us to 
accept the idea that it ever can or will be 
allowed to sink into oblivion,” says Acting 
Administrator Gulick. 

Although it undoubtedly needs revamping, 
the government's program of maritime sup- 
port will continue to be necessary for the 
survival of the merchant marine. “Our mari- 
time industry exists because of Federal Gov- 
ernment programs and regulations,” states 
Edwin Hood. “Should the various maritime 
programs be eliminated . .. there would be 
no material maritime industry since a world 
market confrontation solely on the basis of 
our wage rates versus foreign rates would 
invoke a competitive contest we have little 
chance of winning.” 

It would seem that the best approach to 
the subsidy problem would be to consider 
ship operation and ship building as separate 
industries, as has been suggested by some 
observers. The present structure often seems 
to stifle rather than encourage and is, in a 
sense, self-defeating. It is obviously detri- 
mental to the cause of creating a strong and 
modern merchant fleet to have built-in re- 
strictions upon ship replacement keyed to 
available building subsidies, 

It might be that the best answer to ship- 
building problems is to aid the industry in 
forms other than subsidies—in fact, some 
industry spokesmen indicate a preference 
for other approaches. 

“Our problems are the same as those of 
any industry,” says Sun's Atkinson. “To 
make a good product that people will buy 
and do it at a reasonable cost. Government 
handouts are never the answer—what we 
need is the freedom to be creative, to take 
advantage of new technology, to operate our 
business without endless controls and regu- 
lations. We must have a climate in which 
there is an incentive to be competitive—and 
I mean competitive on a world-wide basis.” 

Perhaps the future course of American 
support for its shipbuilding capability might 
be similar to that taken in Japan, where the 
industry gets special tax breaks, banking 
terms and prices on key materials. It is worth 
noting that Japan constructed 47 percent of 
the world’s shipping tonnage last year. 

Even with work and Navy assign- 
ments (which, along with shipbullding reve- 
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nues, brought U.S. industry billings to the 
highest in the world last year), our nation’s 
18 major private shipyards have space avall- 
able for the construction of 50 ships an- 
nually. Yet, although our replacement pro- 
gram is generally agreed to be some 100 ships 
in arrears, we have been averaging only a 
dozen new constructions a year. So there is 
ample potential to be tapped, and the solu- 
tion could have tremendous impact on all 
areas of the economy: more than half the 
ship contract price goes for the purchase of 
materials—about one percent of national 
steel output, for example, is consumed by 
shipbuilders. 

Additionally, there is going to have to be 
greater productivity, both on board ships and 
in the shipyards, which means close coop- 
eration between management and labor and 
the acceptance of some automated proce- 
dures, 

There will have to be extensive research 
and development to insure the most modern 
shipping fleet available, In this regard, Sen- 
ator Warren G. Magnuson last month urged 
the government to “end the stepchild status 
of the merchant marine in this country" and 
called for the construction of a fleet of nu- 
clear-powered ships, Certainly the nation 
cannot afford to make the same mistake with 
nuclear power that it did with steam. 

There must be an understanding of the 
merchant marine as an economic force im- 
portant to the nation. “On both exports and 
imports ... the U.S. balance of payments po- 
sition is improved by $300 for every $1000 
of ocean transportation shifted from a for- 
eign flag ship to a U.S. flag ship,” notes 
Acting Secretary of Commerce Alexander B. 
Trowbridge. 

There must be a realization that saying 
the United States should have a strong mari- 
time industry is not enough. That industry 
must be efficient, competitive and capable if 
it is to survive; it must serve the shipper, 
not plead for his support merely on the 
grounds of national origin. 

In the end, perhaps the most important 
consideration of all has been articulated by 
Maritime Administrator Gulick: “In this day 
of modern marketing concepts, the sea coasts 
begin and end not at the ocean's edge, but 
at the loading platforms of the exporter and 
importer.” In other words, there must be a 
recognition of the total picture, a realization 
that maritime facilities must be considered 
in terms of a unified transportation system. 

And with it all, of course, it is imperative 
that skilled, capable administrators guide 
and direct federal policies. 

Seen in the proper perspective, there is 
even a bright side to the dilemma. Atkinson 
has put it succinctly: “The thing to remem- 
ber is not that we're carrying less than ten 
percent of our international cargo, but that 
there is 90 percent of that cargo still avail- 
able for us to capture. We have tremendous 
potential for growth.” 

That's good, healthy American optimism. 
Now it needs some good, healthy American 
legislation to back it up. 


French Opposition to De Gaulle’s 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is an article by Flora Lewis, the 
Philadelphia Bulletin’s correspondent in 
Paris, entitled “French Cabinet Split.” 
It is a very revealing article and covers 
the entire French question in depth. 
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It is apparent Miss Lewis has found 
from talking to most any Frenchman 
that the policies of De Gaulle generally 
have not been approved by the over- 
whelming wave of French public opinion. 
I recommend a careful reading of this 
article by Flora Lewis to my colleagues: 
FRENCH CABINET BSPLIT—MINISTERS BUCK 

DE GAULLE ON ISRAEL 
(By Flora Lewis) 

Paris.—By a count which cabinet ministers 
have leaked personally, there are no more 
than four of the 28 members of President 
De Gaulle’s government not opposed to his 
stand on Israel and the Middle East. At least 
half a dozen ministers have talked privately 
of resigning on the issue. Defense Minister 
Pierre Messmer did, taking it back only at 
the last minute. 

Prime Minister Georges Pompidou, form- 
erly a director of the Rothschild Bank, had 
what are described as “angry words” with 
De Gaulle. As a result his current trip to 
Russia was nearly cancelled. It was reinstated 
only so as not to offend the Russians, and 
Pompidou was told that from now on he is 
to keep strictly out of foreign affairs and 
mind his fragile parliamentary majority. 

These facts are fairly widely known in 
Paris. It is a measure of how much De 
Gaulle’s recent policies are resented among 
his own supporters that normally discreet 
officials are talking openly, and bitterly, about 
them. 

BEFORE GLASSBORO 


Nor do some in a position to know as 
much as anyone can about the president's 
mind hesitate to say that the purpose of his 
latest move was to harden the Russians 
against any agreements with the United 
States. 

The following details are cited as indica- 
tions that De Gaulle hoped to prevent the 
Kosygin-Johnson meeting which he had 
called impossible just before Glassboro. Hav- 
ing failed, he is said to be concentrating on 
trying to prevent results. 

Foreign Minister Maurice Couve de Murville 
flew to New York on a Sunday for the open- 
ing of the United Nations Assembly with a 
speech approved in detail by the president, 
Then word came of the scheduled Glassboro 
summit, On the Wednesday, De Gaulle read 
a mimeographed statement to the cabinet 

Israel as aggressor and blaming 
— Vietnam war for the Middle East 


ä you a statement,“ 
De Gaulle sald. There will be no discussion.” 
And the meeting was adjourned when he 
finished. 

WAN ASSUMPTION 

Couve’s speech had to be returned to Paris 
for corrections. Not only were harsher points 
inserted to conform to de Gaulle's new line, 
but some sentences considered too pleasant 
for Israel were crossed out. 

After Glassboro, the French ambassador in 
Washington, Charles Luset, was told not to 
bother the Americans what happened 
at the summit. It could have amounted to 
anything, he was advised, and, anyway, de 
Gaulle would hear about it from Kosygin 
during the Russian’s Paris stopover on the 
way home. This violated not only the wan 
assumption of relations between allies but 
the elementary diplomatic practice of asking 
both sides. 


Once again, de Gaulle is the af- 


personal peeve. 

A Gaullist parliamentary leader challenged 
him on the anti-Israeli 

De Gaulle replied, “I told them (the Is- 
raelis) not to make war. They didn’t listen. 
I hold it against them.” 

EMBARGO ORDER 

It was no accident that there was a clear- 
cut difference in the ent of 
messages from Tunisia’s Bourguiba and Al- 
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geria's Boumedienne shortly after the war. 
To Bourguiba, who is a moderate, de Gaulle 
sent merely cool thanks for praise of the 
French position. To pro-Soviet Boumedienne, 
who refused to recognize the cease-fires and 
called for renewed Arab attacks, de Gaulle 
sald warmly that “we agree on all funda- 
mentals.” 

De Gaulle’s office has tightened the em- 
bargo on French arms to Israel. Despite the 
original embargo order, these were continu- 
ing to flow out, sometimes via Holland or 
Belgium or Switzerland, because shocked 
French used every loophole to defy it. 

The added pressure by de Gaulle brought 
Messmer to the breaking point. Foreign pur- 
chasers have paid a large part of the French 
armament industry’s research and develop- 
ment costs, Military aircraft production de- 
pends on exports. Countries outside the 
Middle East have told Paris they must re- 
consider orders if the arms embargo on Israel 
means they will be cut off from replacements 
should they do something de Gaulle dislikes. 
As a result the whole military production 
program may be threatened. 

Nobody has resigned so far. Messmer may 
yet if the Israel embargo is not lifted in a 
few weeks, But whatever happens, de Gaulle 
now represents a small minority inside his 
own administration on Middle East policy. 
It does not strengthen him. 


Our Textile Industry Needs Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Elizabethton Star of Elizabethton, 
Tenn., printed an editorial on the pres- 
ent serious situation in which our textile 
industry is involved. 

I am inserting this article in the 
Recorp in order to again call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the great need 
for immediate action to alleviate the 
hardships that textile imports are inflict- 
ing on our textile industry and all its 
employees. 

We have discussed this matter on the 
floor of this House. We have contacted 
the economic advisers of the President. 
We must continue to do everything in our 
power to assist our textile industry in 
their hour of need. 

I call on the President and my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle to join 
me in working for a solution that will 
save our textile industry. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial from the 
Elizabethton Star is as follows: 
A. GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE, 

PEOPLE, FOR THE PEOPLE 

When any administration forgets the “for,” 
overlooks the “by” and fails to respond to the 
critical needs of over 2,000,000 US. citizens 
when government funds are not in question, 
we pose the question—why? 

Specifically, we are talking about a situa- 
tion very close to East Tennesseans and hun- 
dreds of thousands more whose futures are 
so linked with textiles and fibers. 

Many people here are aware of the efforts 
thousands made to call the import situation 
to the attention of congressional representa- 
tives and the President during the P.O.T, 
campaign. The severe blows the virtually 
uncontrolled flow of imported goods have 
dealt American jobs and American industry 
have been adequately explained. 


BY THE 
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The message was taken to Washington per- 
sonally by an Elizabethton delegation, not to 
mention the pleas of Congressmen, Textile 


the 40,000 P.O.I. letters by Senators Gore 
and Baker and Representative James Quillen 
showed Congress is concerned. Many hoped 
for presidential action—the quickest and 
most effective way to combat a problem 
which has slashed deeply into the employ- 
ment of people and profits of companies here 
and in other fiber producing areas. 

Instead of recelving the news that Presi- 
dent Johnson had ordered a quota placed on 
imports or that tariffs on such goods had been 
raised (to help slow the flow), we rend that 
the four-year long “Kennedy Round” dealt 
the people and the textile industry another 
devasting blow, Unbellevably, tariffs on im- 
ported man-made fibers were reduced by as 
much as 50 per cent! 

When a government sincerely keeps in 
mind that It functions “for” all the people 
and has an obligation to protect thelr inter- 
ests and safeguard their freedom to earn a 
living without depending on government ald. 
it does not deliberately turn a deaf ear. 

Tennessee voted Republican in the last 
presidential election. It scems that the pres- 
ent administration is following a course 
which would insure a repeat of this perform- 
ance. 

Can the President simply “write off" Ten- 
nessee, South Carolina, North Carolina, Maine 
and other important textile states. He knows 
the results of 1964. By taking some action on 
the textile import problem, he would go a 
long way toward gathering support in 1968. 

Maybe he doesn't feel the need of 
from 2,000,000 textile employes whose jobs 
may depend on his actions. 


Hawaiian Doctors Provide Outstanding 
Cooperation in Medicare Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, Hon- 
olulu Advertiser staff writer, Harold 
Hostetler, has written an excellent ar- 
ticle spotlighting the reasons for the ex- 
peditious processing of claims in Hawali 
under the 1-year-old medicare program, 
and—contrary to what might be ex- 
pected—most of the praise for this suc- 
cess goes to Hawaii's doctors. 

The head of Aetna’s medicare claim 
administration office in Hawall, Mr. Jon 
Staggs, who supervises the handling of 
an average of 8,000 claims a month under 
the program's part B, dealing with doc- 
tor care, stated in a recent interview with 
Mr. Hostetler that doctors in the island 
State have been unusually cooperative 
in connection with the processing of 
medicare claims in Hawaii. 

In describing this cooperation which 
has contributed so significantly to the 
success of medicare, Mr. Staggs said that 
“Hawaii's doctors seem to have more 
concern for their patient’s welfare.” This 
assessment was concurred in by Mr. 
Edward Pare, who supervises the proc- 
essing of claims for hospitalization ben- 
efits, through the Hawaii Medical Serv- 
ice Association, for part A of the medi- 
care program. 
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I believe my colleagues will find of 
great interest this extension of the doc- 
tor-patient relationship in Hawaii and 
how it augments the effectiveness of the 
Medicare program in the island State. 
I am, therefore, pleased to insert in the 
. CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the article, 
“Island Physicians Win Praise for Co- 
operation in Medicare,” as it appeared in 
the June 18, 1967, issue of the Sunday 
Star-Bulletin & Advertiser: 

ISLAND PHYSICIANS WIN PRAISE FOR 
COOPERATION IN MEDICARE 


(By Harold Hostetler) 


Hawaii's doctors have been given some un- 
expected praise. It comes from a man who 
handles some 8,000 Medicare claims during 
an average month. 

The man is Jon Staggs, head of the Medi- 
Care Claim Administration office at Aetna 
Life & Casualty. He supervises payment of 
claims under Part B of Medicare, which deals 
With doctor care. 

Doctors nationwide fought for years 
Against a Government health insurance pro- 
gram for retired persons. The fight was 
headed by the American Medical Assn., whose 
local chapter is the Hawaii Medical Assn. 

The doctors threatened to have nothing to 
do with Medicare once it became a reality. 
They said they would bill their patients di- 
rect and let the patients worry about col- 
lecting from Medicare. 

Well, Medicare is almost a year old now, It 
began last July 1. But the doctors seem to 
have mellowed in their attitude toward Medi- 
care as it concerns the doctor-patient re- 
lationship. 

Nationally there have been many problems 
created by just that attitude. Elderly pa- 
tients have had to homes and take 
eee high-interest loans to pay off doctors, 

en wait perhaps months to collect from 
Medicare 


This problem has not been true in Hawall, 
however, according to Staggs. 

“There has been no problem locally of a 
lack of doctor cooperation,” Staggs told The 
Advertiser. He said that, although doctors 
here had been no more receptive to Medi- 
care than those anywhere else, “Hawaii's 
doctors seem to have more concern for their 
Patients’ welfare.” 

Staggs pulled a folder from a stack on his 
Cluttered desk in the Dillingham Transporta- 
tion Building on Bishop St. It included a 
doctor bill for $1,455, and the doctor had 
agreed to “assignment,” or direct payment 
from Medicare. 

“This particular doctor does not normally 
accept assignments,” Staggs explained. But 
in this case he was apparently concerned 
enough about the patient to bill us direct. 

“If a patient can afford to pay the bill, doc- 
tors prefer to bill them direct,” he added. 

He also noted that the claim was received 
On a Wednesday and was paid on Friday, 
Only two days later, He explained that the 
average processing time for clean“ claims is 
Seven days here, It takes 50 days in Iowa and 
35 in Maryland. 

However, when troublesome claims are in- 
cluded, the average goes up to 14 days locally. 
This includes claims that have to be sent 
back to the patient because of insufficient 
information. 

But even in Hawail, there can be problems 
here, He pulled out one folder that has gone 
Unpaid for nearly two months. 

The patient sent us a receipt that sald 
Only, ‘Medical services, $56.’ We received it 
April 18.“ Staggs said. He explained that 

care requires itemized doctor charges. 

The claim went back to the patient the 
next day, was returned to Medicare April 28 
with a more complete form, but still no item- 

doctor bill, which would include the 
number of visits. 

“We sent a letter to the doctor requesting 
the information, and on May 28 sent him a 
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second letter,” Staggs said. “We still haven't 
heard from him, and we can't pay the claim 
until we do.” 

Staggs advised patients to get complete 
itemized bills when they pay the doctor di- 
rect. He said, however, that the problem is 
lessening here. 

Staggs’ office processed more than 32,000 
claims during the first four months this 
year. Five per cent of them had to go back 
for additional information, and 1 per cent 
were problem cases. 

He referred to a chart that showed the of- 
fice had received 1,965 claims last week, and 
1,461 were still waiting to be processed. “You 
can see, we're running about five days be- 
hind,” he said. Part of the trouble stemmed 
from teletype garbling in communications 
between the local office and the Medicare 
computer center in Baltimore. 

“When we receive a claim, we have to query 
Baltimore,” Staggs explained. “This is for 
eligibility, deductible status, and so on. The 
turn-around time is about three days.“ 

Staggs said the biggest problem is commu- 
nicating with the public. Many Medicare 
beneficiaries do not understand the way the 
health plan works and that they must pay 
the first $50 of doctor bills each calendar 
year, plus 20 per cent of the remaining bills. 

If the doctor chooses to bill the patient di- 
rect, the patient must pay the whole bill, 
then send in his receipt with his claim to the 
Medicare office. Problems have arisen when 
patients paid only the deductible plus the 
20 per cent, then sent the remainder of the 
bill to Medicare. 

If the doctor accepts assignment, he bills 
Medicare direct, and they figure out the de- 
ductible and 20 per cent. They pay what's 
left and let the doctor settle the unpaid por- 
tion with the patient. 

Of last week's 1,965 claims, 782 doctors ac- 
cepted assignment and another 432 were paid 
through hospitals. The remaining 751 billed 
their patients direct, and the patients had 
to worry about collecting from Medicare. 

“Like any new program, there have been 
some problems,” Staggs said, summing up 
his office’s situation. “But in the first year 
that Medicare has been effective, most of us 
can say with a great deal of surprise that it 
has been easier than we anticipated.” 

Staggs’ assessment was echoed by Edward 
Pare, who handles the processing of claims 
through the Hawaii Medical Service Assn. for 
Part A of Medicare, or the hospitalization 
benefits. 

“We normally process in about five days," 
Pare said. “But our payments go out only 
on the 4th, 14th and 24th of each month. So 
if a claim comes in on the 4th, the payment 
won't go out until the 14th.” 

Pare processed 17,629 claims up to the end 
of May. Of those, 15,925 have been paid. 
Many have not because the $40 deductible 
had not been exceeded. This is usually for 
outpatient care. 

“One of our biggest problems is people 
who have stayed in a Mainland hospital 
first,” Pare said. “We have to get information 
on that hospitalization, and sometimes it 
takes five to seven days to get an answer to 
our queries.“ 


Rural Electrification in the Public Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA è 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 
Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, Norman 


M. Clapp, Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, recently 
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addressed the Western Conference of 
Public Service Commissions at Lake 
Tahoe, Nev. It is a talk that should be of 
interest to the power industry of America 
and to all of us who want to see electric 
service in rural America as good and as 
reasonable as that in urban America. 

Mr. Clapp calls the rural electric sys- 
tems an integral part of the overall pic- 
ture of nationwide electrification, and 
he declares that it is in the public in- 
terest that the rural systems be accorded 
such recognition as the industry makes 
plans for the future. 

The REA Administrator says that good 
low-cost electric service is vital to the 
life and economic development of rural 
areas. He points out that the needs of 
these systems and the areas they serve 
are parts of the needs of the Nation. 
Electricity, he says, is just as vital to 
rural life and development as it is to 
urban communities. 

Because of the great interest I think 
Members of the Congress will find in 
this most important address, I insert the 
full text in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
as follows: 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN THE Bic PICTURE 


Public interest must be the password at 
a gathering such as this. It is the common 
denominator of our respective roles in the 
electrical industry. As public utility commis- 
sioners the public interest is your special 
responsibility. As Admnistrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration it is also 
mine. And to all who are engaged in a busi- 
ness as vital as electrical service, the public 
interest is a consideration which must be 
constantly kept in mind and respected in 
return for the privilege of serving. 

So it is in the name of the public interest 
I speak to you today on the place of rural 
electrification in the “Big Picture.” 

And the “Big Picture” of the electrical 
industry as it is now rapidly developing is 
an exciting one of rapid growth, far-reaching 
technological change, and a consequent em- 
phasis on large-scale facilities which are 
bound to have equally far-reaching effects 
upon the organizational and operational re- 
lationships of the industry. 

Today electricity constitutes about one- 
quarter of the total energy used in the 
United States. This is double its proportion- 
ate share of the energy market 25 years ago. 
Not counting the volume of various fuels 
used in generating the electricity, electrical 
energy probably ranks second in use only to 

troleum 


pe . 

The Nation’s electric power bill in 1966 
was $16.2 billion. 

To meet this growing demand, to measure 
up to this vital national need, significant 
changes are taking place in the industry. 

In generation, two trends are developing: 
to large or giant-scale units and to low, low 
fuel cost. The day of the 1 million kilowatt 
unit has arrived. And this mammoth is not 
limited to a fossil-fuel diet; it can go nuclear. 
Just a few years back, the move of big gen- 
eration was to mine-field plants; now there is 
the promise of savings from large units locat- 
ed close to the load centers, using nuclear 
fuel. But whichever way it goes, the move is 
definitely now to much greater size because 
of the economies it affords. 

The scale of practical transmission of elec- 
trical energy also is bounding upward, bring- 
ing substantial economies and opening the 
way to the transmission of large blocks of 
power for long distances. Here in the West, 
you are moving forward in the first large- 
scale application of extra high voltage (EHV) 
and direct current transmission in this coun- 
try, the $700 million Pacific Northwest— 
Southwest Intertie. For approximately two 
and one-half times the investment in 230-kv 
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construction, a 700-kv line will carry thirteen 
and one-half times as much power. And the 
higher voltages permit transmission over 
greater distances, 

These are the major factors shaping the 
“Big Picture” of the electrical industry for 
the future. Big demand can now be met 
better and cheaper by big production from 
giant units. Big transmission and nuclear 
development have made this possible by 
facilitating the gathering of load demands 
over a greater area to justify larger-scale 
units on the one hand, and on the other 
hand by providing a competitive fuel which 
can be easily transported into the heavy load 
centers. 

The National Power Survey of the Federal 
Power Commission points to the possibility of 
annual savings of as much as $11 billion in 
the industry by 1980 from anticipated growth 
of demand and advanced technology. 

Under the impetus of the economies thus 
possible, as well as the tremendous invest- 
ments involved, the industry is moving 
toward greater coordinated and joint ven- 
tures. Planning can no longer be limited 
te mere system planning. It is becoming re- 
gional and even inter-regional in nature. 
Power pools are moving toward super-pools. 
The old lines of demarcation between public 
and private systems, and between consumer 
and investor-owned, are already yielding to 
the necessity for joint effort to take advan- 
tage of scale and at the same time conserve 
investment. 

This is the “Big Picture.“ Now where does 
rural electrification fit in it? 

We talk about this enterprise in which the 
Rural Electrification Administration and its 
992 active borrowers are joined as “rural” 
electrification because of the very special 
problems confronting those who pioneer in 
bringing central station electric service to 
rural areas, But the plain fact is that this 
important program ls a part of nationwide 
electrification. Good low-cost electric service 
is vital to the life and economic development 
of rural areas. The needs of these systems and 
the areas they serve are part of the needs of 
the Nation. The resources they represent, 
both present and potential, are important 
to the full achievement of the maximum 
potential of the Nation and its people. 

It may not be fully realized yet, but the 
stake of urban America in the development 
of rural America is and will continue 
to grow as the Nation grows. It will continue 
to grow because rural America has become 
increasingly important to urban America as a 
source of food and natural resources, as a 
market, and as an escape from many of the 
Problems created by crowding too many 
people into too little space. 

And electricity is just as vital to rural life 
and development as it is to urban communi- 
ties. 

So without belaboring the obvious we can 
start from the premise that the public inter- 
est will require electrical service for the 
rural areas of the Nation as good and as 
economical as the industry can provide in 
the more densely populated urban areas. 

But, as all of us here know so well, there 
are practical problems in achieving this ob- 
jective. 

There are first of all the basic cost handi- 
caps of the rural distribution systems. 

Low density is still the prime handicap 
of rural service, despite 32 years of fill-in 
growth. There are fewer people in rural areas 
to use and pay for each mile of construction. 
If you leave out one large borrower, the 
average density of the remaining 168 REA- 
financed electric distribution systems in 
these 11 western states ls only 2.5 per mile. 
Nationally, there are only 3.5 consumers per 
mile of line on REA-financed electric sys- 
tems, against the average of 34 consumers 
per mile on the lines of Class A and B com- 
mercial power companies. 

This, coupled with a general lack of com- 
mercial and industrial loads, reflects itself 
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; in relatively very low revenues per unit of 
investment. Despite the remarkable expan- 
sion in uses of electricity and the multi- 
plicity of appliances available to the con- 
sumer, average annual revenues on REA- 
financed rural electric systems are still only 
$516 per mile, compared with $7,820 for the 
urban-based power companies. 

If we are to bring parity of electrical serv- 
ice to rural areas in the face of these cost 
handicaps there must be some offsetting cost 
equalizers provided. 

Through the REA program the Federal 
Government has provided two equalizers, 
low-cost capital and technical assistance. It 
has made it possible for the rural consumers 
themselves to supply another, perhaps more 
basic, cost equalizer in the organization of 
nonprofit, “serve yourself” cooperative sys- 
tems. 

Without these equalizers, I am sure we 
would agree, electrical service would not be 
available as it is to 98 percent of the Nation's 
farms today, Even with these equalizers 
there is still much to be done to improve the 
adequacy and reliability of service. And the 
rates for rural service are still substantially 
higher than comparable service in the urban 
communities. 

Other basic equalizers need to be devel- 
oped at the distribution level if rural elec- 
trification is to achieve parity. 

One is simply a frontal attack on the 
density-revenue gap by stimulating rural 
area development. 

Another is the development of service area 
protection so that the fruits of growth can 
be retained by the rural systems. In this 
the law and policy of the states are crucial, 
and I am gratified to be able to report that 
progress Ils being made in providing rural 
electric systems this kind of protection as 
more and more states face up to the need 
and assess the public interest involved. 

Here in the West we have noted particu- 
larly the progress made in Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon and Arizona. The benefits 
which will dow from the greater territorial 
protection now available in these states will 
make it possible for the rural systems there 
to provide better service at lower cost from 
greater operating efficiency and better utili- 
zation of Investment. 

But although the basic cost handicaps of 
rural electrifications are in its distribution 
problems, the application of offsetting cost 
equalizers must not be confined to distribu- 
tion operations alone. The cost of wholesale 
power represents 43 percent of the total op- 
erating cost of REA-financed rural electric 
distribution systems. 

The rural electric systems must therefore 
find a way into the “Big Picture” of giant 
generation and transmission if there is to 
be any ultimate hope of parity service and 
costs for the rural areas they serve. 

The average rural electric distribution co- 
operative among REA’s 992 borrowers con- 
sists of 5,000 consumer-members with a total 
load requirement of 11,000 or 12,000 kilo- 
watts. Collectively, although REA borrowers 
have roughly half of the industry’s distribu- 
tion line mileage, thelr power use is only 
about 4½ percent of the total output of the 
industry. Nevertheless taken all together the 
present use of 53 billion kilowatt-hours, 
which is expected to increase to 135 billion 
kwh by 1980 is a significant total which can- 
not be ignored and must not be neglected. 

The big problem ts to find ways to put to- 
gether all these many small system require- 
ments scattered over 97 percent of the Na- 
tion's geography into organizational and op- 
erational patterns which can gain access to 
the economies of large-scale power produc- 
tion.* 

Already there has been substantial prog- 
ress made in that direction, but it is only the 
beginning. 

First of all there has been widespread at- 
tachment of individual rural systems to the 


major public power marketing systems where 
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they exist. Here in the western part of the 
United States this has been possible through 
the Bonneville Power Administration and the 
US, Bureau of Reclamation. 

Secondly there has been a trend toward 
federation of rural electric distribution co- 
operatives into federated generation and 
transmission cooperatives. Some of these 
have in turn federated into larger power sup- 
ply cooperatives, 

The Basin Electric Power Cooperative at 
Bismarck, North Dakota, for example, is com- 
posed of six smaller, more localized G & T 
Yederations of rural electric cooperatives, as 
well as 16 distribution cooperatives which 
belong directly to Basin. Through this orga- 
nization a total of 87 distribution coopera- 
tives have financed a 200 megawatt lignite- 
burning power plant at Stanton, North Da- 
kota, the largest lignite-burning plant in the 
western hemisphere, and deliver the power 
over an 8-state area through the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s transmission system. 

Altogether there are more than 400 REA- 
financial rural electric distribution systems 
federated into 41 power supply cooperatives 
across the country. 

Then there has also been a continuing 
effort—and in most recent years REA has 
given special encouragement and emphasis 
to this effort—to align these generation and 
transmission organizations with other power 
suppliers, public and private, in the develop- 
ment of power pools from which the economic 
and operational benefits of coordinated plan- 
ning, investment, and operation can be 
aunts by all participants on an equitable 


The outstanding example of this develop- 
ment is probably the Upper Mississippi Valley 
Power Pool in which the Dairyland Power Co- 
operative, the largest REA-financed power- 
type cooperative and a number of other G & 
T cooperatives have joined with the investor- 
owned companies of that area to the mutual 
benefit and satisfaction of all. 


Other significant pooling arrangements be- 
tween rural electric cooperative and investor- 
owner power systems have been developed in 
such states as Kentucky, Missouri, Texas, and 
Towa. Coordinated or pooled operations with 
public power agencies have been developed 
with the Southwestern Power Administration 
in Oklahoma, Missouri, and Arkansas and 
with the Bureau of Reclamation in its mar- 
keting areas. 

And out here in the West three rural elec- 
tric power y 
Ute Electric Association, Inc., of Montrose, 
Colorado; Plains Electric Generation and 
Transmission Cooperative, Inc., of Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico; and Arizona Electric Power 
Cooperative, Inc., of Benson, Arizona—are 
members of Western Energy Supply and 
Transmission known as WEST, 


These are only beginnings. There are still 
long steps ahead which must be taken to 
give rural electrification full and equitable 
access to the economies of million-kilowatt 
generating unite and the new big bulk trans- 
mission systems of the future. 

We are making—as a matter of public 
policy—a determined effort to build big on 
a cooperative basis through the mixed par- 
ticipation of public and private entities in 
the facilities required. The arrangements 
under which the Pacific Northwest—South- 
west intertie is going forward are a notable 
example of this. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion's Power Survey and its continuing em- 
phasis on joint planning through the stand- 
ing committees representing various seg- 
ments of the industry is another indication 
of this effort. 

Proposals haye been made to exempt Joint 
action of private power companies from 
antitrust law in order to clear this possible 
stumbling block from the way of larger power 
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Combinations to provide the facilities of 
Slant power supply. 
tever arrangements are worked out, 
they must In the last analysis meet the test 
Of the public interest. They must in some 
Way allow all systems which have the re- 
Sponsibility of providing electrical service 
the consumer, access to the economies of 
“scale power production. 

The public concern is that electric service 
be available to all who want it, wherever they 
live or do business—in city or country, on 
investor-owned, constmer-owned, or public 
lines. It will insist that the service be fully 
adequate for people's needs. Token service 
for just a light bulb or two will not suffice 

this day and age. It will insist too that 
the service be fully reliable. We have seen 
the public concern and protest over the mas- 
alve Northeast blackout still fresh in every- 
One's memory. Other blackouts closer to 
home in this area have demonstrated, too, 
the depth of the public's concern over service 
failures. And finally the public interest 18 
Solng to Insist that electric service be avall- 
able at a cost which reflects the potential 
Savings of the industry’s advancing tech- 
nology. 

If this can be provided through participa- 

in joint large-scale generation and 
ion facilities by all systems having 
& need to do so, whether they be large or 
small, private or public, consumer or in- 
Vestor-owned, rural or urban, this will do 
more to preserve the integrity of our plural- 
istic electrical industry in its present pro- 
pattern than any other effort which 

could possibly be made. 

If on the other hand, the economies of 
Scale are allowed to be monopolized by a few, 
the public interest is going to demand better 

tment and different ways of dealing with 
the problem, perhaps moving toward more 
mt regulation, perhaps more direct 
Public power supply. 
The test of the public interest can be met 
gh the cooperative and joint efforts 
Of the industry as it is now constituted, but 
it will take some adjustment in our respec- 
tire thinking as well as in our respective 
Performance. 
Vital to the success of such an effort will 
the degree to which we can establish 
among electric systems proper stability of 
Service territory with mutual respect 
and acknowledged protection for each other's 
in serving at the retail level. You 
og exercise the powers of state public serv- 
ce commissions have a special responsibility 
and opportunity to make a great and last- 
ing Contribution in the solution of this basic 
Problem. The apple of discord in wholesale 
Power problems is usually the prospect of 
1 ‘petitive advantage at the retail service 
vel which can be secured from discrimina- 
Wholesale power arrangements. If we 
Lan bring peace and a reasonable stability to 
retall service areas, it will go a long way 
p enabling everyone to approach the 
roblems of power supply strictly on a basis 
ta Practical need and sound technology 
sather than in an atmosphere charged with 
Pina and predatory emotion. 
uccess of the joint approach will require 
aoe the investor-owned companies a recog- 
of On of the fact that the special problems 
in Service have cast the rural systems 
: Turgi erent mold, but that, even so, the 
electric cooperatives have utility re- 
SPonsibilities to meet just as do the com- 
aee. It will require a recognition not only 
to 8 rural electric cooperatives are here 
they J. but that it is in the public interest 
are here to stay. 
the 


PP hea have made necessary a different kind 
Seung on Organization, and an acknowledge- 
that the standard formulas which 
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have been developed over the years to test 
the financing and operations of investor- 
owned companies do not apply with equal 
validity to rural cooperative organizations. 

And it will require some changes in the 
thinking of the rural electric cooperatives, 
too, It will require of them an acceptance of 
greater public review of their activities. No 
longer will they be able to look on their 
operations as just private matters between 
thelr member-owners and management. If 
the public interest is involved in their exist- 
ence and support, it is likewise involved and 
concerned with their performance. The rural 
electric cooperatives must recognize that as 
they move into the Big Picture,” as they 
become a part of power pools and inter- 
connected systems, their operations, their 
management decisions, their overall per- 
formance affects not only their own member- 
consumers, but other systems with which 
they are interconnected and through them, 
other consumers who are not their members. 

Here is the key issue facing the industry 
today: Technology is showing the way to 
greater service for less money through the 
economies of scale. Is the statesmanship 
of the industry—and the wisdom and com- 
mitment of those of us who work with the 
industry—equal to the challenge of making 
these benefits available to all the public, 
rural and urban alike? Can the industry rise 
above its intramural rivalries to develop its 
full potential in the energy market? 

If so, to make it possible—we are all 
going to have to work together in the public 
interest. 


Pittsburgh Saddened by Jessie Vann’s 
Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, my 
city of Pittsburgh was saddened recently 
by the death of one of its most beloved 
citizens, Jessie Matthews Vann. 

Mrs. Vann was, until she retired in 
1963 at the age of 78, the president and 
treasurer of the Pittsburgh Courier, the 
largest Negro weekly in the country. 

In her long life, Mrs. Vann was a 
constant and energetic worker for the 
advancement of Negro Americans. She 
served on the national boards of both 
the NAACP and the Urban League, and 
as a member of the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania’s Committee on Industrial Race 
Relations. Not long ago she raised $38,000 
for the United Negro College Fund. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert in the Recorp at this point an 
eloquent tribute to Mrs. Vann that ap- 
peared in the June 10 edition of the 
paper she guided after the death of her 
husband, Robert Lee Vann. The article 
follows: 

FORMER COURIER PRESIDENT Dries AT 82 
One of the best known and loved women 
in the nation, died Wednesday morning at 
11:30 after less than two days illness. Mrs. 
Robert L. Vann, who had hardly ever had a 
sick day during her 82 years, died in West 
Penn Hospital of a massive cerebral hemor- 
rhage, June 7 after being admitted to the 
Hospital at 7:15 P.M. Monday. 

She was the widow of the late nationally 
known publisher and attorney, Robert Lee 
Vann. At his death she became president- 
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treasurer of the Pittsburgh Courier, which 
post she held until her retirement in 1963. 

It was a nightmare to those close to her. 
And as sudden Illnesses strikes, and as death 
comes, the strain is unbearable. 

At the time illness struck, Mrs. Vann's 
housekeeper of nearly thirty years, Mrs. 
Thomas (Susie) Hallis, heard her call. When 
she reached the bedroom, Mrs. Vann was 
lying on the floor conscious, but aware that 
something was happening. 

She told Susie Hollis, “I think I'm having 
a stroke. Susie, I think I’m having a stroke.” 

Mrs, Hollis called Dr. Edward H. Hale, Mrs. 
Vann's physician and at once Dr. Hale dis- 
patched an ambulance and alerted the emer- 
gency room at West Penn ttal. During 
the short ride to the hospital, the ambulance 
crew administered oxygen. Once in the hos- 
pital six doctors surrounded her, 

She had suffered a massive cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

Jessie Matthews Vann was born in Flora 
Dale, near Gettysburg, Pa., the daughter of 
Mary Jane and William H. Matthews. There 
was one sister, Edna, who became Mrs. Reed. 

Mrs. Vann, who was 82 when she died, met 
young law student Robert L. Vann when she 
came to Pittsburgh after her graduation 


moment of their long married life. 

Jessie Vann was sentimental, and very 
often let her heart rule her head, especially 
in the Courier Family which included liter- 
ally hundreds of workers and former work- 
ers, She was the sweet, gentle woman who 
came out of her role of housewife to take 
over the largest Negro weekly in the country. 

She had an excellent memory and could 
seemingly remember everything her famous 
husband ever said. “Vann,” she used to tell 
her friends, told me on his dying bed, ‘Jess, 


she walked out of her mansion in Oak- 
and into the president's office at the 
of the old Courier building. 

Many honors came to the widow of Robert 
L. Vann. She won citations from many 


Several years ago, honors came directly to 
her door in Pittsburgh when citizens enter- 
tained some 600 people from many states in 
her honor. When the “This is your Life” pro- 
gram was most popular, Mrs. Vann was the 
subject for an enthralling hour. Flown to 
California was her sister from Gettysburg; 
her foster daughter Mrs. Burrell (Mable Page) 
Johnson of Johnstown, Pa. and several 
friends. 

She held life memberships in the National 
Council of Negro Women and the National 
Association of Colored Women's Clubs. 

A friend of presidents, she was constantly 
shuttling between Pittsburgh and Washing- 
ton, D.C. with invitations from both Re- 
publicans and Democrats. During Eisen- 
howers’ residence in the White House, she 
attended State dinners, receptions, teas and 
meetings. 

Jessie Vann's activities were legion. She 
was a member of the Board of Directors of 
the YWCA; served on the national board of 
the Urban League and the NAACP. At one 
time she was director of the board of Hill 
City youth municipality; the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, Virginia 
Union University, Richmond, Va. from which 
institution Mr. Vann had graduated. She was 
also a director of Storer College, Harpers 
Ferry, W. Va.; the Department of Public As- 
sistance, Allegheny County, and the National 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

She was vice-president of the National 
Achievement Clubs, Inc, a member of the 
Governor's Committee on Industrial Race 
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Relations, and an honorary member of Alpha 
Kappa Alpha Sorority. 

In recent years she raised some $38,000 for 
the United Negro College Fund and was 
honorary President of the Pittsburgh group 
when she became III. 

Mrs. Vann and her husband had no chil- 
dren, but foster daughter Mable Page John- 
son was as close to her as any daughter 
could possibly be. She had spent Memorial 
Day in Johnstown with Mabel and her family 
and even as late as Sunday June 3rd, she had 
been on the Victory Charity Club’s June 4th 


program. 

Mrs. Vann held active membership: The 
Saturday Card Club, the Monday Bridge and 
the Singletons, a bridge club of widows. She 
was also president of the Lucy Stone League, 
and was a member of the Aurora Reading 
Club. 

A long time member of the Episcopal 
Church of the Holy Cross, she worked ac- 
tively with the Daughters of the King, with- 
in the church. 

A world traveler, Mrs. Vann had been 
around the world before jet filghts were 
possible. She enjoyed the luxury steamships 
and their conveniences. And being a hardy 
traveler, she missed none of the cathedral 
tours, the museums, the historic sights of 
Europe and the Far East. 

She leaves relatives Joseph Wansel, great 
nephew and great great nieces Mrs. Joanne 
Mitchel, Mrs. Theresa Ambush, and Misses 
Jessie Wansel and Toki Wansel all of Gettys- 
burg; and one great great nephew, Nelson V. 
Wansel, now overseas with the U.S, Army. 


Let's Do a Better Job of Telling Our Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, fairs and 
expositions, both here and abroad, have 
played an important role in American 
history and have helped to publicize our 
mechanical and scientific marvels. 
Among the exhibits shown at the Crystal 
Palace Exposition in London in 1851 
were the McCormick reaper and the Colt 
repeating pistol. Two years later the 
New York Crystal Palace Exposition 
featured the first passenger elevator and 
demonstrations of the sewing machine. 

At the Centennial Exposition, which 
was held in Philadelphia in 1876 to cele- 
brate the hundredth anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the crowds were fascinated by 
moving, working models of new ma- 
chines, These included the continuous- 
web printing press, the typewriter, the 
Corliss steam engine, the telephone, the 
Westinghouse air brake, the refrigerator 
car, and Edison’s duplex telegraph. The 
latter could send two messages over one 
wire at the same time. As the “World 
Book Encyclopedia" so well expresses it: 

Visitors came to Philadelphia with their 
minds full of Thomas Jefferson and the 
Liberty Bell and found themselves almost 
without warning in the modern machine age. 


At the World's Columbian Exposition, 
which commemorated the 400th anni- 
versary of the discovery of America and 
brought visitors to Chicago from all over 
the world, structural steel and electricity 
were prominently featured. Another 
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world’s fair was staged in the Ulinois 
metropolis in 1933, when the Century 
of Progress Exposition honored Chi- 
cago’s centennial as an incorporated 
city. The exhibits, which emphasized 
the union of science and industry and 
its remarkable scientific developments, 
were regarded as the best ever assembled 
in this country up to that time. 

Unlike most previous major exposi- 
tions, the Century of Progress was an 
outstanding financial success, even 
though it was held during the early 
part of the great economic depression. 
This fair, which was held over for an- 
other year, paid off its underwriters and 
yielded. a surplus. Its construction and 
operation and the many visitors it at- 
tracted provided strong business stim- 
ulants and helped many Chicago busi- 
nessmen to avoid bankruptcy. 

During the years since the end of 
World War I the word “image” and the 
expression “world opinion” have become 
trite. Even so, it seems to me that we 
ought to seize every opportunity to tell 
the peoples of other nations about the 
United States and the American way of 
life. The exposition which our good 
neighbors to the north are putting on in 
Montreal this year to commemorate 
Canada’s centennial is such an oppor- 
tunity. It appears that those who were 
in charge of this opportunity have 
fumbled the ball. 

A letter from a dentist who resides in 
my district, is but one of a number of 
disquieting reports that have come to my 
attention. I can well understand why my 
constitutent was disappointed in what 
he saw in Montreal and agree with him 
that we could and should have done a 
better job of telling America’s story to 
the nations. A good story loses its effec- 
tiveness if it is told badly. 

The letter follows: 

JUNE 12, 1967, 

During this past week I visited Expo 67 
in Montreal, Canada. I was particularly in- 
terested in a comparison of the American 
and Soviet Pavilions. 

The Soviet Pavilion was of interesting 
structural design, with a large replica of the 
hammer and sickle in a prominent position 
in front of the entrance. On this symbol were 
boldly embossed words to the effect, “Free_ 
dom, equality and peace for all mankind”. 
Near the statue was a summary of the Soviet 
Constitution, guaranteeing freedom, equal- 
ity, Justice, and so on, for all Soviet citizens, 
as well as other material. Inside 
the very impressive pavilion, which has a 
maximum of floor space, escalators, and a 
large theater for producing plays, ballet, 
movies, and so on, the dominating figure in 
the pavilion was an immense relief Plaque of 
Lenin. Throughout the spacious pavilion 
were countless quotations by this same man. 
There also appeared in large print the alleged 
benefits given to the Soviet citizens. 
Throughout the whole pavilion there was 
an air of dynamic progress, with photographs, 
diagrams, models, and so on, which the 
Soviet nation is making in the world, The 
presentation, in all, was extremely well done 
and effective for the uneducated. 

After seeing this pavilion, I visited the 
American Pavilion. The outside structure 
is impressive, however, when one enters the 
main entrance, the hall appears empty, aus- 
tere, without color, and with no spirit. A film 
is shown, called, “Games Children Play”. It 
was introduced by a girl who showed no poise 
and spoke English poorly. The film showed 
such games as Hop-scotch, King of the Moun- 
tain, and so on, and ended with no point or 
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moral. The film was a devastating failure to 
show the greatness of America, the coopera- 
tion of its people, and the spirit for progress. 
Upon touring the bullding, one observes 
such displays as women’s hats, Indian arti- 
facts, and various objects from old movie 
sets, including a 1937 Plymouth Yellow Cab 
which had a flat tire. The fender was held 
together with masking tape. The automobile 
had no sign on it, whatesoever, yet main- 
tained a prominent position for the passerby. 
The various large photographs of Hollywood 
stars were seen, with small projection booths, 
which, at the time, were not working. Other 
artifacts included an old bed, some rocking 
chairs, and an old, nondescript airplane. The 
tour continued to an impressive map of the 
world with the prominent position of this 
map showing the Soviet Union, with the 
United States in a poor position above this. 
A large display of art was seen, showing 
blank canvases or with arrows, or an oc- 
casional line, with one con the num- 
bers one to nine. The only exhibit of any 
worthwhile note, showed our moon probe. 
I questioned one of the managers of the 
pavilion about the poor presentation of the 
United States, and he answered me by say- 
ing, “If you don’t like it, then get out“. I 
think his answer typifies the lack of concern 
of the United States Government for a good 
Tepresentation of our great country. The 
uneducated visitor from foreign lands will 
view this exhibit as the decay and disinte- 
gration of a once proud nation, Every visitor 
to this pavilion, whether from the United 
States or from foreign countries, all, down 
to the last person, agreed that it was disap- 


. pointing or shockingly poor, 


The American people demand an immedi- 
ate face-lifting of the American Pavilion to 
inspire patriotism, with perhaps the Liberty 
Bell or the Statue of Liberty, dynamic ex- 
hibits, a reduction of the space given to this 
ridiculous art or an inclusion of other forms 
of art, as well as a reduction in the movie 
space allotted. Free elections should be 
played up. All titles must be enlarged so 
they may be read. There should be famous 
quotations by patriotic Americans, such as 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Nathan Hale, and so on. 
I urge all of you leaders of America to make 
an investigation of this pavilion and give it 
the true spirit America deserves. 


Alfred Laureta Dons Judicial Robes of 
Hawaii Circuit Court Judge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, a 
success story of the first magnitude was 
climaxed in Hawaii on June 1 with the 
appointment of Alfred Laureta as judge 
in the First Circuit Court of Hawaii. 

By his elevation to the bench, Judge 
Laureta now holds the highest position 
to which an American of Filipino an- 
cestry has ever been appointed in the 
State of Hawaii, and presumably in the 
entire United States. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues some interesting facts 
about Judge Laureta, as presented in a 
recent article by Ligaya Fruto in the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin. Miss Fruto pre- 
sents with effective emphasis the high- 
lights of Judge Laureta's varied career 
which led him to this high judicial post. 
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By hard work, energy and resource- 
fulness, Alfred Laureta, the son of im- 
migrant parents, overcame serious fi- 
nancial handicaps to obtain his legal 
education. After a period in private law 
practice in Honolulu, he entered public 
service where his leadership and abil- 
ity were demonstrated by the effective 
work he rendered in Washington as ad- 
ministrative assistant to Senator DANIEL 
K. Inouye, and more recently as di- 
rector of the department of labor in Gov- 
ernor Burns’ cabinet. It is good to know 
that our State will continue to benefit 
from the services of one of its most able 
sons as he discharges the responsibilities 
of his new office. 

The noteworthy appointment of Alfred 
Laureta to the bench is another example 
of the course Hawaii has followed in ad- 
hering to the ideals of human equality, 
which was a goal of the Founding Fa- 
thers of this Nation. America is still 
the land of opportunity for those who 
choose to work hard in seeking it, and 
this success story of the son of an im- 
migrant plantation laborer proves that 
it is so. 

I take pleasure in submitting for the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the article, “From 
a Plantation in Ewa to a $25,000 Judge 
Post,” as it appeared in the Wednesday, 
July 5, 1967, issue of the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin: 

Success STORY oy ÅLFRED LAURETA: From A 
PLANTATION IN Ewa TO 4 $25,000 Juncr Post 
(By Ligaya Fruto) 

The son of illiterate parents holds the 
highest position to which an American of 
Filipino ancestry has ever been appointed in 
the State of Hawail, 

Even before Alfred Laureta, 43, stepped 
into his $25,000 job as judge in the First 
Circuit Court of Hawall on June 1. he was 
the highest-ranking Filipino in public sery- 
ice here. 

Since 1963, he had been director of the 
Department of Labor, a cabinet post that 
now pays $22,500. 

Laureta, born at Banana Camp in Ewa, was 
the only son in the family of three of Laure- 
ano Laureta (now deceased) and Mrs, Rafael 
Pojas, now of Walluku, Maul. 

His parents came from Ilocos Norte, Philip- 
pines, in 1922 so his father could work here 
as a laborer. 


When Alfred was 4 or 5, the family moved 


to Maul. 

At about this time his parents were di- 
vorced, and Alfred chose to live with his 
father, first at Haleakala Camp and later at 
Libby Camp. 

ONLY CHILD IN CAMP 


At the first camp he was the only child 
in a community of bachelors, 

“Because I was ‘motherless,’ everyone took 
an interest in me,” Laureta recalled, 

“The single men looked on me as their 
responsibility, encouraging me to do well in 
school. 7 š 


“My report card became community prop- 


“If I did wel, I was praised; if not, I was 
scolded by everyone.” 

“Father never worried about my meals or 
whether I came home to sleep. He knew that 
somewhere in camp I was fed and rested.” 

Laureta remembers being whipped only 
once by his father, when he took a belt be- 


went because he could work 
room and board, he had his 
politics. 
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He ran for freshman class president and 
won, in spite of the intial handicap of not 
knowing many of the students. He was sub- 
sequently elected to other positions, includ- 
ing that of president of both the Student 
Body Association and Boarding Student As- 
sociation in his senior year. 

It was also at Lahainaluna that he won 
first prize in the 1943 Territory-wide high 
school oratorical contest sponsored by the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin and the Maul Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and received the 
American Legion Award of Merit for scholar- 
ship, citizenship and leadership. 

Going to college presented problems. He 
could get very little financial help from his 
father. 

A friend offered him a temporary home 
until he could find other quarters, and his 
summer job in a pineapple cannery took care 
of his tuition. 

For three years he lived with four other 
students (including Nelson Dol, who later 
became State Senate President) in a build- 
ing near the University of Hawall, so dilapi- 
dated that it was called ‘Termite Mansion” 
on campus. 

My summer earnings, occasional contri- 
butions from my father, scrimping and say- 
ing financed my entire college education,” 
Laureta said. 

He had always wanted to be a lawyer, but 
felt law school was beyond his means, so he 
went to Teachers College. 

“As a student I'd say I was average, with 
an occasional D (art and music apprecia- 
tion),” he said. 

He was completing his fifth-year teaching 
courses and was planning to settle down 
to teaching when unexpected forces were set 
in motion to change the course of his life. 

First, one of his professors got him a 
position as a graduate assistant so he could 
work for a master’s degree. 

Then the Rev. Osmundo Calip of the 
Philippines, who was in Hawaii to work with 
Filipinos, urged Laureta to go to Law School 
and got him a scholarship to Fordham Uni- 
versity. 

The Hawaii Memorial Foundation guaran- 
teed an annual grant of $1,000 a year to the 
lawyer-to-be, with no strings attached,” plus 
an airline ticket to New York, so off he went. 

He found law school a tough grind, and 
so he dared not work during the school year. 

Living in New York on $1,000 a year, how- 
ever, was almost impossible. Laureta's sum- 
mer earnings as an elevator operator at 
Rockefeller Center did not help much, 

He admits he owes a great deal to the 
parents of a nursing student at Columbia 
University’s Presbyterian Hospital, Evelyn 
Reantillo. 

“Her parents liked to see me eat, starving 
as I was on my budget,” Laureta said, “and 
I Just loved her mother's cooking. 

2 Eline e ee that they partially 

my legal education through the 
eee ot the meals I had at their home.“ 

Just before his graduation from law school, 
Laureta married Miss Reantillo, and the 
couple returned to Hawall to live as best they 
could until he could pass the bar exams. 

He looked for any kind of law office work 
so he could supplement his wife's meager 
savings, but had no luck. 

Then one day a young attorney, Bert T. 
Kobayashi (now State Attorney General), 
and his partner, Russell Kono, took him 
under their i 

He didn’t know it then, but the meeting 
also marked the start of his interest in politi- 
cal activities and service. 

This took him to Washington, as adminis- 
trative assistant to Sen. Daniel K. Inouye, 
and eventually to Governor John A. Burns’ 
cabinet and the First Circuit Court. 

“There ia need for qualified people in 
Hawaii,” Laureta said. 

“Government and politics here, while sym- 
pathetic to the clamor for racial equality 
and which are, in fact, non-discriminatory— 
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must and can only respond to those who have 
skill, talent and ability.” 

The Lauretas live in Kallus and have four 
children: Michael, 18; Gregory, 12; Pamela 
Ann, 10; and Lisa Lani, 6. 


Editorial From Columbus, Ga., Enquirer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr, Speaker, the edi- 
tor of the Columbus Enquirer, Columbus, 
Ga., winner of the 1967 American Cancer 
Society Award in the Best Editorial and 
Writers’ Contest for the Georgia State 
press group, Mr. Millard Grimes, is 
noted for keen insight and excellence of 
writing ability. He is sensitive to inequi- 
ties wherever they occur. His views reflect 
reason and logic. He exemplifies a philos- 
ophy of “Too low they build, who build 
beneath the stars.” 

On June 29, Mr. Grimes had the fol- 
lowing comments which, if read objec- 
tively, will be a lesson for us all: 

EDITOR'S REVERIE 


In commenting on Judge J. Skelley 
Wright’s court directives to the schools of 
Washington, D.C., I have tried essentially to 
make the point that the first priority of 
schools is to dispense information, not serve 
as a means of breaking down racial, social 
and economic barriers. 

In examining comments from other 
sources, I was surprised to find that most of 
them agree on that point, no matter what 
their position on the broader question of 
racial and economic integration. 

Joseph Alsop's column on the subject was 
carried on this page last Saturday. Alsop is 
dedicated to the value of integration, but in 
his own meandering way, he said exactly 
what the editor of Columbus Enqutrer said: 
Put education first, rather than desperately 
striving for a pretense of integration In a 
system that is almost totally Negro. 

The Washington Star, in an editorial re- 
printed on this page Wednesday, also point- 
ed out the fallacies of sacrificing all other 
precepts in a blind adherence to the idol of 
integration. 

But most significantly, The New York 
Times in an editorial on Judge Wright's 
ruling, arrived at virtually the same conclu- 
sion. The Times cannot be faulted on its 
slavish allegiance to the principle of inte- 
gration, and in the past, its editorials have 
reflected small concern for the problems in- 
volved. 

But now consider the words of the Times 
editorial: 

“Desirable as integrated education is (nat- 
urally, the Times had to first reassure its 
readers that it is not backing down on that 
point) experience suggests (experience, by 
the way, refers to the problems of northern 
cities when they try to Integrate. The Times 
never refers to problems in the South as 
“experience,” only as defiance) that white 
parents will not willingly accept long- 
distance busing, and furthermore that bus- 
ing does not necessarily lead to desirable ed- 
ucational results for white or Negro stu- 
dents ...” (That's what a lot of southern 
editors and educators have been saying for 
years, and been getting called “racists” for 
their trouble.) 

“Moreover,” the Times continued, unless 
a neighborhood is integrated, and the racial 
balance in the neighborhood school is care- 
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fully controlled (notice that language) in- 
tegration has not proved in reality to be 
attainable. 

“And even if it were, it is certainly not the 
only—or. necessarily—the principal educa- 
tional desideratum.” 

That last sentence is the key one. The 
Times is saying that inegration isn't the 
most important factor for schools to con- 
sider. Desideratum“ is a two-dollar word 
meaning “something desired as essential or 
needed,” and the editorial writer must have 
pulled it out of the dictionary in the hope 
that his meaning would be softened because 
a lot of folks wouldn't know exactly what 
he was saying. 

Now, if The Times admits this, the na- 
tion may be coming to a place where schools 
can begin doing a better job of helping both 
white and Negro children. 

Notice also the Times editorial admitted 
that unless the racial balance in a school 
is “carefully controlled" that “integration 
has not proved to be attainable.” 

The editorial is referring to the big cit- 
les of the north, but of equal concern 
should be the small counties and cities of 
the South where the balance is heavily 
weighed toward a Negro majority in all 
schools. = 

But the Times editorial winds up with 
this astounding conclusion: “This brings 
the nation back, as Judge Wright recognized, 
to the old ‘separate but equal’ doctrine. 
Predominantly Negro schools should be more 
equal, so to speak.” 

In questioning Judge Wright's rulings, 
the Times is only taking a practical view of 
the facts. 

The New York program which puts added 
money and effort into ghetto schools, in 
some respects, follows a “separate but un- 
equal” doctrine; separate, because the 
schools have mostly Negro enrollments, and 
unequal, because more—not less—is being 
done at these schools. 

Alsop, The New York Times, the Wash- 
ington Star, and yours truly are in pretty 
general agreement—even though starting 
from different basic viewpoints—on the ne- 
cessity of stressing education over integra- 
tion. 

At least that demonstrates that opinion in 
the nation is not as wide apart as it once 
was, and that a measure of understanding— 
perhaps even of consensus—is building and 
may yet save our schools from becoming 


psychological experiment labs. 
—MILiarp GRIMES, 


District of Columbia Residents Deserve 
Right To Vote for Representation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I am cer- 
tain that all Members of the House have 
known for many years that the residents 
of the District of Columbia have never 
had and still do not have the right to 
vote for any representation in the Con- 
gress. 

When one comes here, and meets the 
people of Washington and appreciates 
the size and beauty and substance of this 
community, he cannot help but wonder 
why they have no representation in the 
national body. 

The U.S. Constitution speaks of Sen- 
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ators and Representatives being selected 
by and coming from the several States 
and since the District of Columbia is 
not a State, it does not have the right 
to elect Representatives and Senators. 
The legislative history of the Constitu- 
tional Convention does not avail itself 
with information which can today 
clearly explain this omission. 

Washingtonians can and should be 
able to participate in the national de- 
bates and decisions which concern the 
citizens of our Nation, It is also inter- 
esting to note that Washingtonians, have 
an added involvement in the Congress 
because it is the city council for the 
District. 

If separation from the voters was a 
reason for disenfranchising nearby resi- 
dents in the earlier years, it is no longer 
valid today because it is impossible. The 
means of transportation and communi- 
cation haye become so progressive that 
geographical separation is no longer an 
insulation, even for those who might 
desire it. 

I understand, Mr. Speaker, that back 
in December 1800, Representative Dennis 
made a speech in this body, on this sub- 
ject, and that he said: 


If it should be necessary, the Constitution 
might be so altered as to give them a dele- 
gate to the general legislature when their 
numbers should become sufficient. 


This seems to be a reasonable criter- 
ion. If there were not enough people in 
the new District to justify a Congress- 
man, then they should not have one at 
that time. It would follow then that the 
District should be franchised when it 
has an adequate population. 


We all know that the District has 
grown tremendously. The census of 1880 
showed it to have acquired a population 
that would have entitled it then to ask 
admission as a State if it were upon the 
footing of an ordinary territory. At that 
time the number of persons to be rep- 
resented by each Member of the House 
was about 152,000 according to the ap- 
portionment. The District then had 
177,638 residents and exceeded the popu- 
lations of Nevada, Delaware, and Oregon. 
Today it has more residents than 11 of 
our States. > 

Washington, D.C., has thus met the 
qualifications stated by our predecessor, 
Mr, Dennis, in 1800. It has the people 
and it is entitled to the representation 
that he suggested. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, the argu- 
ments of freedom from popular pressure 
and of inadequate population have been 
met and overcome by developments in 
our modern society and are now irrel- 
evant. It is highly desirable for Wash- 
ingtonians to elect their own representa- 
tives to the Congress. Since this will not 
impair our national independence from 
State governments and will actually 
assist us in providing for our own pro- 
tection, I believe we should give them 
the franchise now. 

I am therefore introducing my own 
resolution—House Joint Resolution 
597—to indicate my support for an 
amendment to the US. Constitution 
which provides for representation of the 
District of Columbia in the Congress. 


July 10, 1967 
The 4-H Clubs of Connecticut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, in the 66 
years of its existence, the 4-H Clubs haye 
dedicated themselves to four causes: 
their heads to clear thinking, their 
hearts to great loyalty, their hands to 
larger service, and their health to bet- 
ter lives for their club, community, and 
country. Today an increasing number of 
4-H service activities, such as finding 
summer work, antilitter campaigns, and 
other assorted community projects, have 
become as much a part of everyday city 
life as they have become a very real part 
of rural life. 

Recent 4-H projects in my district in- 
clude a campaign to enhance the beauty 
of local communities, reading activity 
programs to encourage good reading 
habits in youngsters and an adult home 
economics program for culturally disad- 
vantaged families in community action 
centers of Middletown and Portland. 

These are a few of the many activities 
sponsored by Connecticut’s 4-H Clubs. 
Ronald Aronson, Alan Aho, and Mrs. 
Evelyn Hebert are among the leaders 
involved in these projects. I would like 
to commend the organization and its 
many fine leaders and members for their 
contribution to a better America. We 
have about 800 such clubs in Connecti- 
cut with a membership of 9,500. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to insert into 
the Record an article which appeared in 
the spring-summer 1967 issue of Mile- 
stones, published by the University of 
Connecticut College of Agriculture. The 
article discusses the 4-H Clubs of Con- 
necticut and their recent project 
achievements. It is written by Ronald 
F. Aronson, Connecticut State 4-H Club 
leader, and reads as follows: 

Connecticut's 4H CLUB PROGRAM 
(By Ronald F. Aronson, State H Club 
leader) 

It would take at least a score of books to 
record the many fine accomplishments made 
this past year in the Connecticut H Club 
program. More importantly ls the fact that 
this work helps the members become better, 
more responsible citizens in their commu- 
nities. Some of the major activities con- 
ducted by the 9- to 19-year-old 4-H'ers, to- 
gether with their dedicated volunteer leaders, 
are related here. 

A group of eleven senior members last 
summer, in cooperaiton with the Torrington 
library staff, staged a series of elght reading 
activity programs for 105 preschoolers. Mrs. 
Evelyn Herbert, a 10-year -H leader for the 
group, Observed that the program was quite 
successful in getting youngsters interested 
in books and going to the library at an early 
age. She brought back the idea to Con- 
necticut from a Washington, D.C. 4-H 
Leaders’ Forum. 

In Coventry Alan Aho, a high school 
sophomore and 4-H Foresters president, di- 
rected a Rid Litter Day as part of a State- 
wide campaign to enhance the beauty of the 
State’s communities. Assisting Aho were 
several 4-H and civic groups and the town's 
high echol art department. Art teachers Mrs. 
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Teresa William and Peter Sturrock had their 
students make as a class project over 50 anti- 
litter posters which were placed at the 
library, the town hall and local businesses. 

The Middiesex County Extension staff has 
organized a coordinated 4-H Club and adult 
home economics program for culturally dis- 
advantaged families in Community Action 
Centers of Greater Middletown and Port- 
land, Some 175 Negro and white youths 
engage in such 4-H projects as sewing, 
clothing, woodworking, crafts, electricity, 
bicycle safety and recreation under the guid- 
ance of several parents and others who serve 
as volunteer leaders. Meantime, their parents 
are participating in comparable programs 
such as sewing and clothing. Recently, sev- 
eral community service groups in the area 
haye given financial scholarships which will 
allow about 50 of these youths to attend the 
Middlesex County 4-H Camp in Moodus this 
summer. 

In addition to Middletown, three years of 
experimental “inner city” 4-H work in New 
Haven, Hartford and Willimantic have 
proven 4-H to be popular and worthwhile for 
youth in the core of the cities. Urban mem- 
bers like projects in woodworking, me- 
chanics, electricity, crafts, clothing, foods 
and home furnishing. 4-H is relevant to 
their needs because it helps them prepare for 
a future, it helps them improve their homes 
and communities now, and gives them new 
social opportunities. 

Connecticut 4-H is a successful teaching 
method because boys and girls are involved 
in experiences relevant to them today. Youth 
are growing up in a time of high educational 
levels, and rapid mass communication. 4-H 
programs set a similarly high standard of 
excellence to attract and serve young people. 

times mean new educational pro- 
grams and activities, and more leaders with a 
wide range of interests and skills. With un- 
precedented demands on their time, boys and 
girls continue to find time for 4-H Club 
work. In Connecticut there are 9,500 mem- 
bers in 800 clubs led by 1,500 leaders and 
Junior leaders. The 4-H program is conducted 
under the supervision of the Cooperative 
Extension Service in the University of Con- 
necticut’s College of Agriculture and its 
County Extension Services. 

Projects Today's 4-H member selects his 
project and, with the guidance of his 4-H 
leader and parents, decides the size and com- 
pletion requirements for it. No one set of 
project requirements can possibly challenge 
all boys and girls of all ages and back- 
grounds. Helping youth set realistic and 
meaningful project goals is a major responsi- 
bility of today’s 4-H leader. 

Several of the most rapidly growing 4-H 
projects are associated with the use of 
leisure time and cultural development. 
These include crafts, riding horses, photog- 
raphy and dogs. Profit making is often not a 
goal in leisure-time projects. New skills and 
knowledge, pleasure, and gaining a greater 
feeling of self worth are the major values of 
these projects, Adults who enjoy leisure- 
time hobbies provide strong knowledgeable 
leadership for these Connecticut 
has just completed a 4-H Leisure-Pleasure 
project series of art, music, reading and 
crafts in response to the need for more con- 
structive leisure-time projects. 

Mechanical projects for boys now include 
woodworking, electrical, bicycle repair, small 
gasoline engines, automotive care and tractor 
maintenance. Shops, tools, garages and serv- 
ice stations are exciting to boys and lead to 
numerous careers or hobbies, 

Science projects concerned principally 
with experiments in horticulture, nutrition 
and incubation help members learn “why” 
as well as “what.” Some of these projects 
have just been started and give promise of 
great appeal to young people interested in 
an introduction to scientific procedures. 

Special projects in 4-H have been designed 
to meet present day needs. However, tradi- 
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tional projects in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics continue to interest and serve a large 
proportion of the members in 4-H. 

Summer work experience—Job opportuni- 
ties for teens have become fewer with in- 
creased mechanization. The most valuable, 
supplementary educational program for a 
teen may be one that will better prepare him 
for the few summer and part-time jobs that 
are available. Short-term programs (3 to 5 
sessions) for baby sitters, grocery clerks, 
yard maintenance men, and service station 
attendants are being conducted by persons 
qualified to do the teaching under the super- 
vision of the County 4-H Club Agents. The 
short courses are offered to all youth and 
often include as many without 4-H experi- 
ence as those with it. 

Unlimited job variety and the need for 
increased education makes career selection a 
difficult task. Career tours to learn about 
training needs, number of Job openings and 
advancement possibilities are conducted in 
fields of home economics, the automotive and 
electrical industries and agriculture. The 
Connecticut Career Exploration, 4-H Mem- 
ber’s Guide, provides teens a systematic 
method of studying and evaluating a series 
of careers they feel may fit their interests 
and abilities. Cooperative Extension has a 
wide and direct contact with the people of 
the state and can provide effective career 
exporation programs. 

Camping—Summer camping has been a 
4-H tradition in Connecticut for many years. 
4-H camps are located at Warren, Abington, 
Franklin, East Haddam and Marlborough. 
Twenty-seven hundred 4-H campers learned 
and played under the direction of college- 
trained instructors in nature, recreation, arts 
and crafts and swimming. 

The camp programs show evidence of 
change no less dramatic than the changes 
in other aspects of 4-H. This past summer, 
one camping program for teens was con- 
ducted on buying and selling common stock, 
another an inquiry into teen leisure, a third 
was a special band camp. This summer 
horse, art, and mechanics camps are sched- 
uled. 

“Rustic” facilities are no longer enjoyed by 
the majority of 4-H members or counselors. 
Hot water, showers, flush toilets, dishwash- 
ing machines and cabins are the trends in 
our camping standards in 1967. The five 4-H 
camps have an appraised value well over one 
quarter million dollars and the funds have all 
been given by friends of 4-H. 

The 4-H purpose of helping boys and girls 
and their families help themselves has not 
changed. -H started with projects and pro- 
grams that held the interest of the young 
people of that time just as 4-H programs 
today relate to current needs. Helping youth 
accept and utilize their opportunities for full 
personal development offers 4-H a continu- 


freshness and urgency of today. 


Peace Corps Volunteer Brought Hope and 
Happiness to Philippine Orphan Boys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
of summit conferences and U.N. debate 
it is gratifying to know that Americans 
continue their efforts, on an individual 
and personal basis, to help foster the 
spirit of brotherhood and peace through- 
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out the world. One such person who 
qualifies in the unique role of self -initi- 
ated goodwill ambassador is one of my 
young constituents, Joan Galletta who 
has just completed her 2-year assign- 
ment with the Peace Corps. 

To Joan, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Galletta of Fair Lawn, N.J., the 
prospect of becoming a Peace Corps vol- 
unteer was a challenging one. She felt it 
was an opportunity to use all of her re- 
sources in a sink or swim” situation 
where she would be completely on her 
own to-try and help others not so fortu- 
nate as herself. As a result she was sta- 
tioned in the Philippines where her 
regular assignment was as an instruc- 
tor of English to grade and high school 
students. But this was still not fulfilling 
enough for Joan, so she found yet an- 
other way in which to help. She adopted 
and was in turn adopted herself by the 
orphans of the Iloilo City’s Boys Town, 
an institution that serves as home to 
some 137 boys ranging in age from 3 to 
18 years old, who are products of broken 
homes and other misfortunes. 

I would like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to an article which ap- 
peared in the Philippines Herald of Sun- 
day, June 4, 1967. It clearly demon- 
strates the reason for the success of the 
Peace Corps; namely, volunteers like 
Joan Galletta. 

The article follows: 

[From the Philippines Herald, June 4, 1967] 
A CHARMER NAMED JOAN 
(By Norman H. Dohn) 

Gay singing and joyful laughter seldom are 
heard at an institution for homeless, parent- 
less, sometimes incorrigible boys. 

An exception is Iloilo City’s Boys Town 
where happy voices fill the the air, especially 
since a pretty, vivacious 24-year-old Ameri- 
can Peace Corps volunteer, Joan Galleta, has 
been making dally visits. 

“The 137 orphans, minor law violators, 
sons of lepers and victims of broken homes, 
ranging in age from 3 to 18, have taken a 
new lease on life,” says the institution's di- 
rector, Humberto Andres, “since last October 
when Miss Galleta started co: here.” 

Joan's service to Boys Town is strictly yol- 
untary. She goes there to conduct an infor- 
mal class for first and second graders and a 
few older boys who arrived at the institution 
too late gain admission to regular classes. 

Her full-time Peace Corps assignment is at 
Leganes where she has taught English to 
both grade and high school students since 
arriving in the Philippines in September 
1965. 

“She Just dropped by one day,” said Andres, 
“looked around, talked to me and the boys 
and said she’d be back the next afternoon. 
I offered to pay her jeepney fare, because it's 
quite a distance from but she toid 
me ‘you need the money for the boys, I can 
pay my own way.“ 

That the dark-eyed, raven-haired young 
lady from Fairlawn, New Jersey, has won the 
hearts of the boys, from toddlers to teen- 
agers, is readily apparent to a classroom 
visitor. She has the happy knack of 
learning fun. There are songs to sing and 
games to play, but all activity is geared to 
learning. 

Joan is at her best when 1 the 
in group singing. Even 5 peed 
retiring ones lose their inhibitions, bursting 
forth in high squeaky voices. 

While a student at New Rochelle College, 
where she was a psychology major, she sang 
with the glee club. She also performed in 
come and is a one-time ballet in- 
8 ctor. 
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Her voice has become well known to Iloilo 
residents since she frequently sings on local 
radio; she has used these appearances to so- 
licit contributions in support of Boys Town. 

She's been instrumental in other ways in 
helping the institution which was founded 
in 1947 and has the distinction of being the 
oldest Boys Town in the Philippines. 

“She was responsible for getting us 200 
bags of cement, reinforcement bars and tech- 
nical help from the PACD,” said Andres, “to 
build a basketball court. She rounded up 
athletic equipment, including tennis shoes. 
And she even helped to smooth relations be- 
tween me and the barrio captain. She's made 
life much easier for me.” 

Although admitting her work at Boys 
Town has been “more rewarding than my 
regular job,“ Joan modestly maintains her 
contribution to the institution “really has 
been very little.” 

This summer Joan has been joined by four 
more Peace Corps volunteers in developing 
a recreational-educational program at Boys 
Town. 

Her two-year assignment with the Peace 
Corps will soon be over. “Now that it's getting 
time to leave,” she smiled, “I'm getting ter- 
ribly sad.” 

No sadder, however, than the residents of 
Boys Town over the thoughts of her leaving. 
“We've all fallen in love with her,” explained 
Andres. She often spends the weekend with 
my wife and me. She's like a daughter to 
us. It won't be the same at Boys Town with- 
out her. : 


Retirement Ends 40-Year Teaching Career 
of Ruth Wong, of Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


oF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Chew “Ruth” Wong, principal of the St. 
Elizabeth's Episcopal School in Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, retired this year following a 
teaching career which spanned 40 years. 

I should like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues an excellent article about 
Mrs. Wong by Wayne Harada, staff 
writer for the Honolulu Adyertiser, in 
which he summed up the career of this 
kind and gracious lady. As Mr. Harada's 
article points out, Mrs. Wong was more 
than a capable teacher and administra- 
tor. She also demonstrated a genuine 
concern for the thousands of youngsters 
who benefited from her guidance over 
the past four decades. 

Mrs. Wong not only displayed compe- 
tence in the classroom, but she gave un- 
stintingly of her time and attention to 
the very human needs of the youngsters 
in her family“ of thousands. I can 
imagine no greater satisfaction than that 
which Ruth Wong carries with her into 
retirement—the memory of the smiles 
of joy she brought to children’s faces by 
her many acts of kindness and guidance 
throughout her long and useful teaching 
career. 

It gives me great pleasure to include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Record the warm 
tribute to Mrs. Wong which appeared in 
the June 18, 1967, issue of the Sunday 
Star-Bulletin & Advertiser: 
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Scuoon’s Our, AFren 40 SATISFYING Trans 
(By Wayne Harada) 

When you've spent 40 years teaching, you 
acquire a “family” of thousands of children 
and the memories of them and their activi- 
ties can comfort and warm you the rest of 
your life. 

Mrs. Chew (Ruth) Wong retired last week 
as principal of St. Elizabeth's Episcopal 
School at 720 N. King St. Yesterday, she 
talked about those long, satisfying years in a 
school room. 

“When I first started out in teaching, in 
1923, discipline was a problem,“ she said. 
“The kids weren't really bad, but some 
didn’t obey. 

“Almost 40 years later, the problem's the 
same. Only, the children know so much more 
now. They're more alert.“ 

Mrs. Wong, who'll be 60 next October, had 
been principal at the Palama school since 
1942. Except for a few years off in-between 
to raise her family of five, she's been an ac- 
tive teacher-administrator. 

“People say the Kalihi-Palama kids are 
tough,” she mused. “But that's not all true. 
Most kids are nice. I feel so good when I read 
about the ones who've done good things. 

“I must have come in contact with hun- 
dreds—no, thousands—of youngsters In all 
the years. And really, only a handful were 
problems. 

“It feels just fine, waking up in the morn- 
ing, knowing I don't have to go to work. But 
I still think of the children. I think I'll miss 
them. 

“T have always thought about retiring, 
but I’ve always gone back. I felt it was about 
time to do it, though, My son kept telling 
men, Tou've got to get out of it sooner or 
later.’ 

“In teaching, you have to sacrifice a lot. 
Spend a lot of time. You have to, 

“We have had all sorts of children. Some 
of them didn’t speak English, only Chinese. 
Now, we have a lot of Japanese children, and 
cosmopolitan children, 

“We used to teach up to the fourth grade, 
but now it’s up to the third grade. You know, 
the parents have been real nice, but they 
actually presented some problems when 
their youngsters started out in nursery 
school or kindergarten. 

“I'm speaking about the youngsters that 
cried. I had one mother who stayed with her 
girl for two weeks. She made it difficult. I 
think if the child cries, it's the parent's 
fault. 

“Sure, the child is afraid, But with the 
mother around, it doesn't help. 

“This one mother came in with her girl, 
who was attending our school, She had an- 
other child holding her hand, and another 
in a stroller. Two weeks, she stayed with the 
child. 

Finally. I told her, ‘I wish you wouldn't 
stay.’ I told her to come early the next day, 
and stay till the bell rings. Then leave. 

“You know, the child cried when the 
mother left. But I saw the mother, and she 
was crying, too. There were tears in her eyes. 

“I told the child, ‘Mommy had to go home 
to do the housework’ and she cried louder. 
I told the mother to wave good-bye, but she 
couldn't. She turned around, and I saw the 


tears. 

“Well, it didn’t take long. The girl over- 
came her crying, and before long, she was 
such a happy child. I only wish I had told 
the mother two weeks earlier to leave the 
class, 

“When you teach for almost 40 years, you 
have a lot of memories. 

“I recall a lot of faces I come across. It’s 
so nice when the people I recognize come up 
and introduce themselyes. They remember 
me. They ask me if I'm the Mrs. Wong who 
taught at St. Elizabeth’s. 

“In fact, I was teaching second-generation 
youngsters, too. Does that make me feel good, 
though. 
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“I guess the war years were the hardest. 
I used to teach then, and well, we had gaso- 
line ration those days. So Chew would give 
me his gasoline coupons so I could get to 
school. 

“A lot of my youngsters couldn't come to 
school because they didn't have transporta- 
tion, so I picked them up, I felt I had to. 
Then I brought them home, too. 

“You know, in all these years, I've always 
had a carload of students. 

“You know, once I was offered a job that 
paid three or four times more than I was 
getting. But I couldn't leave teaching. I 
loved it too much. 

“I used to teach some children who came 
from poor families. I'l always remember one 
child. 

“He invited me to his birthday party, but 
there was a conflict. Chew and I had to go 
to a nine-course dinner that night . 

“But I had to make a choice. I decided on 
the birthday. You know, Id never been in a 
place like that, It was a tenement on Pauahi 
St., behind the American Theater. We had 
to climb up some shaky stairs. 

“I was thinking, ‘I’m giving up a dinner 
for this party.’ But I've never regretted it. 
You should have seen the joy in the child's 
face. He was so pleased that we came. 

“The memory is well worth the sacrifice," 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


Thurman Kennedy, Dedicated Agricul- 
tural Agent of Bexar County, Tex., 
Makes Enviable Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Thurman Kennedy, the agricultural 
agent for Bexar County, Tex., is one of 
the dedicated individuals who have made 
farming in Texas such a modern and 
successful industry. 

Mr. Kennedy has been extremely ac- 
tive in local agricultural demonstration 
test plots on soils, an ingenious method 
which enables farmers to test which 
crops and fertilizers are best for their 
particular plots of lands. The program 
that he and his assistants run so effi- 
ciently is connected with the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and Texas 
A. & M. University, one of our State's 
finest centers of higher education. 

He has unselfishly given his time to 
such fine organizations as the 4-H clubs, 
and has also worked with high school 
counselors to provide information on 
career opportunities for the young adults 
of his area. 

In short, he is a fine Texan and a credit 
to his profession. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article describing his great 
achievements and published in the San 
Antonio Express, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

County AGENT Is EDUCATOR 
(By Arthur Moczygemba) 

When Bexar County Agricultural Agent 
Thurman Kennedy picks up his telephone, 
chances are 10 to one there's a problem at 
the other end of the line. 

Farmers, ranchers, housewives, gardeners, 
nurserymen, just about every walk of life in 
Bexar County calls the local county agent 
on some problem or another, seeking infor- 
mation for their particular needs, 

Over 11,000 persons contacted the county 
agent's office last year, by telephone, letter 
or personal visit to the third floor office in the 
county courthouse. 

Kennedy came to Bexar County in January, 
1963, from Young County. He has two assist- 
ants, Preston Sides, associate county agent; 
and Lin Wilson, assistant county agent. 

“We're basically set up as the educational 
arm of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and Texas A&M University,” Kennedy said. 
„Our job is to bring the latest research in- 
formation and apply it to the local area as 
rapidly as possible.” 

“Over 40 per cent of the people in Texas 
derive their livelihood from agribusiness, and 
San Antonio and Bexar County are one of 
the major agricultural centers of the state,“ 
he went on. 
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Kennedy works closely with Bexar County 
farmers and ranchers, especially on a pro- 
gram of local demonstration test plots. 

“There is no better way for a farmer or 
rancher to find out what's best for his par- 
ticular place than to have a test plot of the 
latest varieties of corn, grain sorghum, po- 
tatoes, or grass, and letting him see which 
does best. The same thing is true for finding 
the most economical fertilizer rates, or what- 
ever result we are trying to achieve. This re- 
sult demonstration test plot program is the 
basic way of demonstrating the latest tech- 
nological information,” the county agent 
stressed. 

“Certainly we work with people in agri- 
culture, but we also work with anyone in 
Bexar County that has problems or is seek- 
ing information about horticulture,” Ken- 
nedy said, pointing out that the county Ex- 
tension Service program is a combination of 
federal, state and county cooperation. 

The Bexar County agent’s office sent 781 
educational letters directed to 12,234 persons 
last year, and expects to equal that volume 
this year. 

“We are starting a big push In developing 
an agribusiness committee in Bexar County,” 
Kennedy said, just about always stressing the 
“we.” 

In this agribusiness program, the Chamber 
of Commerce is lending a big hand, along 
with agribusiness people. The tentative goal 
is to assist and possibly develop better mar- 
keting, distribution, selling, communication 
and generally better cooperation in the agri- 
business community. Agribusiness includes 
farmers and ranchers, who are the producer; 
the transportation industry, processing 
plants, wholesalers, warehousemen, labor, and 
retailers, or everyone who handles agricul- 
tural commodities from beginning to end. 

The big city county agent is everything 
from the farmer's friend to sociologist, coun- 
selor, speechmaker, specialist on everything 
from insect and disease control to why laws 
and flowers get sick. 

Kennedy and his two assistants work with 
over 700 4-H Club youths in the county that 
are enrolled in 22 clubs. They receive a big 
hand from 125 adult leaders who devote 
their time, energy and skills in assisting and 
furthering the education and character 
building of these boys and girls. The county 
home demonstration agent, female counter- 
part of the county agent, works with 4-H 
Club youths and adults alike. 

Kennedy also works with high school 
counselors in providing students with infor- 
mation on career opportunities in agribusi- 
ness and possible avenues of finance for 
higher education. 

“The whole idea of a county agent is edu- 
cation and assistance on a local level, person 
to person,” Kennedy said. - 

Information is disseminated by the coun 
agent's Office through direct contact, meet- 
ings, letters, telephone, and the news media. 
Kennedy has a radio commentary twice a 
week and writes a Sunday garden column for 
the San Antonio Express-News. 

“While some telephone calls may seem far 
fetched and peculiar, each call represents an 
individual's problem,” Kennedy said. 

Louise Faber, secretary in the county 
agent's office since 1927, laughs about occa- 
sional calls that have come in durnig her 
tenure. 

“I think the one that takes top prize came 
from a school teacher who asked how to 
prove a milk snake cannot milk a cow dry,” 
Miss Faber said. 


She has served as secretary to former 
county agents Fred W. Mally, H. A. Fitzhugh 
and Bob Tate. Kennedy calls her his right 
arm and says when she retires he'll probably 
quit. 

Kennedy admits that when he first came to 
Bexar County he had some misgivings about 
being able to cope with such a heavily popu- 
lated county. 

“People in San Antonio and Bexar County 
have been just wonderful,” Kennedy said. 
“The Bexar County Commissioners Court 
(Kennedy's bosses) have consistently given 
the county extension program their whole- 
hearted support. 

“The Farm and Ranch Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce has been most cooper- 
ative at all times, and San Antonio has some 
exceptionally fine agricultural leaders,” 
Kennedy said, explaining that he used the 
word we“ frequently because someone else 
is almost always involved in the various 
programs. 


Savages’ Sullivan Stepping Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on August 
1 of this year, the world of college sports 
will lose one of its greatest coaches when 
Bloomer Sullivan steps down as head of 
basketball at Southeastern State College 
in Durant, Okla. In his illustrious 31-year 
tenure at Southeastern, Bloomer Sullivan 
compiled a winning average which is sur- 
passed by only one coach currently in the 
game. He produced 14 conference cham- 
pionships and six all-Americas, and in 
the process became dean of Oklahoma 
Collegiate Conference coaches. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to take this opportunity 
to commend Bloomer Sullivan on his 
fine record, and join his many friends 
in wishing him every success for the 
future. 

I also include in the Record at this 
point a tribute to Bloomer which ap- 
peared in the Oklahoma Journal of June 
26: 

Savaces’ SULLIVAN STEPPING Down 

Durant—Bloomer Sullivan, the nation's 
third winningest basketball coach and the 
dean of Oklahoma Collegiate Conference 
coaches, is retiring Aug. 1. 

The 65-year-old Southeastern cage coach 
and athletic director said Sunday that he is 
“stepping aside” because of a mandatory 
retirement rule for state college administra- 
tors. 

Thus ends a brilliant 31-year coaching ca- 
reer at Southeastern that has produced 14 
conference championships, three national 
runners-up and one third-place finish in the 
NAIA tournament. 

During that span, Sullivan's sharply-drilled 
Savages won 666 games, lost 229 for a .752 
winning percentage. Only Adolph Rupp of 
Kentucky and Henry Iba of Oklahoma State 
have won more games among active coaches. 
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Only Rupp’s .800-plus winning percentage 
tops Bloomer's .752 mark. 

Sullivan said he was not retiring because of 
ill health. “I missed the last two games of 
last season because of bleeding ulcers. That's 
the only time in my life I was ever off the 
bench,” he said. “I feel fine now.“ He would 
not speculate on his successor. He said the 
new coach, and athletic director, will prob- 
ably be named “about July 1.” 

It's been interesting,” allowed Sullivan as 
he looked back on 37 years of coaching. 

Defense and discipline were the trade- 
marks of his slick-passing Southeastern 
teams which almost always led the nation's 
small colleges in defense. 

. His 1942 Savages went to the national finals 

at Kansas City before bowing to Hamline. 
They reached the finals in 1957 and 1959, 
and finished third in 1963. Two years ago, 
Oklahoma Baptist University defeated the 
Savages by two points In the third game 
of a playoff and then romped to the national 
championship. 

Sullivan refused to name the best team he 
ever coached. “There were so many of them,” 
he said. Only once did a Southeastern team 
finish below .500 during his 31 years as 
head coach. His 1945 team went 23-0. 

The portly little man with the thinning 
silver hair was a tremendous three-sport ath- 
lete at Ardmore High School in the early 
208. leading the Tigers to their last all- 
victorious season in 1923. In 1950, he was 
voted to Ardmore’s mid-century all-star foot- 
ball team. 

He started his coaching career at Madill 
in 1930. “I had a wife and kid and had to go 
to work,” he recalled. “I was there about a 
month and Dr, Eugene Briggs called me 
from Southeastern and wanted me to start 
a football team and coach basketball at Rus- 
sell Training School. 

“I coached there six years, then went to 
Oklahoma A&M in 1936 and worked under 
Mr. Iba, and got my master’s degree. I re- 
turned- to Southeastern in 1937. I never 
coached anywhere else. I never wanted to,” 
he continued. 

Sullivan was considered a prime candidate 
for the vacant University of Oklahoma coach- 
ing job in 1963, but his age was a disadyan- 
tage, and Bob Stevens was hired from South 
Carolina. Stevens resigned this spring after 
four losing seasons. 

Sullivan also served as an assistant foot- 
ball coach at the Durant school until 1954. 
He also was track and baseball coach. 

But it was on the hardwoods where he 
reaped his glory. He credits it to “hard work 
and a great number of fine young men.” 

His All-Americans included Cotton Pat- 
ton, Otho Curtis, Jim Spivey, Jerry Shipp, 
Max Yarborough and Connie McGuire. Some 
other standouts of his 30-year reign were 
Tall Boy Brown, Gene Jones, Austin Earnest, 
Troy Webb, Carl Roblyer, Cecil Hankins, 
Warren Womble, Richard Muldrew, Mervin 
Bass, Marvin Adams, Kirby Minter and “a 
whole lot of others.” 

Womble later became coach of the Peoria, 
III., AAU Caterpillars, and coached the 1952 
United States Olympic championship team. 

His former players, and associates have 
scheduled a banquet in Sullivan's honor July 
20 at Lake Texoma Lodge. 


The 69th Anniversary of American-Hun- 
garian Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Ameri- 
can-Hungarian Federation this year is 
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celebrating its 60th anniversary. This is 
a national organization representing 
American-Hungarian churches, fraternal 
organizations, societies, clubs, and asso- 
ciations. It was chartered 60 years ago 
by a group of clergymen and civic leaders 
of that nationality in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Historically, the federation has been 
the bulwark of Hungarian culture in our 
Nation. It is also a catalyst to Hungarian 
immigrants who want to become an ac- 
tive part of the American way of life by 
serving American ideals and maintaining 
American values. 

Today the federation continues its 
good work under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Albert A: Kiok, a municipal judge 
from Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A major aim of the federation is to 
direct attention to the problems cf Hun- 
gary and other Danubian countries under 
Soviet rule. This is done largely through 
their foreign relations committee, pre- 
sided over by Dr. Emery G. Szekely of 
Temple University, in Philadelphia. 

Through the efforts of the federation, 
Americans of Hungarian origin are cog- 
nizant of the responsibilities of U.S. 
citizenship and they willingly and 
eagerly accept their responsibilities. Yet, 
they maintain a kinship with their native 
country and exercise an active concern 
with its problems. 

The United States benefits through the 
cultural and intellectual endeavors of 
Hungarian-Americans. The American- 
Hungarian Federation has played a 
large part in furthering those endeavors. 


Maryland Soldier Dies in Vietnam War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. Roger Blake, of Baltimore, Md., was 
killed by enemy fire in Vietnam on 
June 28. I wish to commend the courage 
of Private Blake and to honor his memory 
by including the following article in the 
RECORD: 

Pfc. Roger L. Blake, 23, of 502 South Al- 
bemarle street, has been killed in action in 
Vietnam, the Defense Department announced 
yesterday. 

Private Blake died June 28 under enemy 
cross-fire. He belonged to Company A of the 
Ist Cavalry Division. 

Born in West Virginia, Private Blake came 
to Baltimore as a small boy. He graduated 
from Hampstead Hill Junior High School 
and from Patterson Park High Schoo! in 1960. 

After graduation-he attended the Weaver 
Airline Personnel School for several months 
and then drove his father’s ice cream trucks. 

WORKED FOR B. & O, 

He had worked for the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad for more than a year when he was 
drafted last fall, 

After his basic training at Fort Bragg, N. C., 
he received guerrilla warfare training at Fort 
Ord, Cal., and then armored car instruction 
at Fort Knox, Ky. 

He returned to Baltimore for a few days 
leave in February and went back to Vietnam 
in March. 

In. frequent letters to his family and 
friends, he described the high morale of his 
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company. He often said that he resented the 
anti-war demonstrators in this country when 
so Many men were fighting in Vietnam, his 
sister-in-law said. 

NEVER DOUBTED HIS DUTY 


Although he wrote that he did not believe 
in killing, he said that he never doubted that 
it was his duty to be there, she said. 

Survivors include his wife, the former 
Carol Sue Wood; a brother, Douglas Blake, 
of Baltimore; two sisters, Mrs. Dona Mahoney 
of Fort Myers, Fla, and Miss Jean Blake, of 
Baltimore; and his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Marvin Blake, of Baltimore. 


The Freedom We So Casually Enjoy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, if our Na- 
tion is to survive the perils in which it 
presently finds itself, a greater number 
of Americans are going to have to take 
a more active and sincere interest in its 
well-being. Perhaps the first of January 
would be the most appropriate day for all 
of us to make such a resolution. After all, 
January 1 has long been the accustomed 
day for drafting lengthy lists of resolu- 
tions designed to help us secure the bless- 
ings of a satisfying and successful life. 
But as I look at this country of ours from 
both a domestic and worldwide point of 
view, I cannot help but feel that there is 
one resolution which cannot wait until 
January 1. Freedom demands hard work, 
and I strongly urge that Americans re- 
solve to start working now, in this Fourth 
of July season. 

The following editorial was written by 
Charles Dancey for publication in the 
Independence Day edition of the Peoria 
Journal Star, and I heartily recommend 
that my colleagues drain it for every 
ounce of worth. You will find it laden 
with the type of commonsense that our 
more way out interpreters of liberty 
would do well to ponder before they begin 
spinning their complex theoretical webs. 
Although commonsense is rapidly be- 
coming a rarity, we can at least be thank- 
ful that it shows up like a diamond in the 
dust, beckoning that we pick it up and 
give it our every consideration. 

The editorial follows: 

THE FREEDOM We So CasuaLLy ENJOY 
(By C. L. Dancey) 

He was a big barrel-chested fellow with a 
handlebar mustache and brown skin riding 
next to me on a beat-up old twin-engine 
plane en route to Odessa, Russia in 1959. 

He took a cigarette and offered me one. 
Then, he pointed to the cigarette which was 
marked as having been made in the city of 
Tashkent, Uzbekistan. (An “autonomous re- 
public” of the Soviet Union). 

He stuck a big finger in his own chest and 
said ...“oo menya .. . gorod,” (“My city.“) 

I checked my calendar and Indicated to 
him as bect I could that I expected to be 
visiting Tashkent on July 4. 

Then, added, in limping Russian: “July 
Four Is a Very Big Day in America.” 

He nodded: “Ya znayoo,“ (“I know.“) and 
then Ignored me, staring for a long time at 
the floor of the plane between his seat. Then, 
still staring blindly, he said in a low, rumble 
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from deep in his chest—as if to himself— 
“Svoboda.” 

It means “freedom” or “independence.” 

You should have heard the way he said it. 

. And nothing more, 

Beyond that place, beyond the Black Sea, 
high up in the Caucasus mountains of the 
land they call Gruzhia“ or “Georgia,” I 
made a friend, and hardly a word of politics 
passed between us. 

When I left, this friend gave me a mo- 
mento,” and very soberly and earnestly and 
strongly impressed upon me that it was only 
a sample of Georgian “culture.” 

It was a poem. 

Here is what it says: (It is addressed to a 
picture of the ancient Queen Tamara of 
Georgia in its Golden Age.”) 


“We beg of thee to make us free 
And lead us on to liberty 

But, woe! thy eyes see but the skies 
And not thy sons in slavery. 


Thus humbled, low, thy son below, 

A wretch unmanned, is stricken mute. 
All hopes have fled. All joy is dead. 

‘By cruel despair I stand subdued. 


A word of lies, where honor dies, 
And all that fades, ne'er revives. 
Of glory's fame that crowned thy name 
Is this the relic that survives?” 


It seems that only people who have free- 
dom can holier that they don’t have it, and 
kick the word around freely for their own 


purposes. 

You find that those who really don't have 
it cannot even talk about it. They are obliged 
to let you know, if at all, by circuitous means 
+ +. and be careful of eye, word and manner 
to build into their messages the self-protec- 
tion from tyranny that actually tyranny re- 
quires. 

Few of us seem to understand that in the 
United States. 

It is a great luxury not to have to learn 
that bitter lesson. 

It is a luxury bestowed upon us by those 
who went before, and a minimum of de- 
cency or manhood would require that we re- 
spect them for it. 

Unfortunately, it sometimes seems more 
commonplace for us to think of our fore- 
fathers as a bunch of stupid squares because 
they didn’t have shiny automobiles, jet 
planes, television, miniskirts or loose morals. 

We remember, “Liberty what crimes have 
been committed in thy name!” And we also 
paraphrase it to point and to shout, “Patri- 
otism, what crimes have been committed in 
thy name!“ 

And it is true, that virtuous things are 
sometimes used as cover“ for “crimes.” 

It is still true, but the popular virtue to- 
day is progress,“ being “modern”—and one 
wonders what crimes are being commi 
by us, today, in the name of “Progress.” 

It is not progress to ridicule all expressions 
and forms of patriotism. It is not progress 
to twist “freedom” to mean “anything I 
want“ instead of its deeper, precious, vital 
meaning. 

On the first Independence Day, men gath- 
ered around at the direct risk of their lives 
and the peril of their families, to proclaim 
the independence of Americans from British 
rule. . and perhaps more important, to 
express the basic principles of another kind 
of freedom. 

They set down the basic principles of hu- 
man rights, of freedom of opportunity, which 
applies not to nations but to the sovereignty 
of the individual human being. 

They risked their lives to establish that 
principle. They fought for it. Not for Utopia. 
Not for indulgence. Not even for security. 

For the rights which we so casually enjoy 
today—and often complain are insufficient. 
For the rights denied millions of people on 
this earth, to their sorrow. And they seem, 
often, to know what they've lost far more 
intensely than we seem to know what we 
have. 
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Perhaps on one day at least, this Fourth 
of July, we could take a little time to reflect 
and briefly to humble ourselves a little bit, 
to be big enough to feel some gratitude for 
what we have, and respect and honor to 
those whose sacrifices the genera- 
tions have made it possible. Every single one 
of us should. 


Handy-Cap Horizons Washington Tour 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I was recently 
privileged to meet with members of 
Handy-Cap Horizons when they visited 
Washington on a sightseeing tour. 
Handy-Cap Horizons is a nonprofit cor- 
poration for the handicapped. Mrs. 
Dorothy S. Axsom, of Indianapolis, is 
president and also serves as tour sponsor 
and director. A devoted, highly capable, 
and amazingly energetic woman, Mrs. 
Axsom not only directs Handy-Cap Hori- 
zons but also heads the community rela- 
tions program for the Atterbury Job 
Corps Center at Camp Atterbury, Edin- 
burg, Ind. 

This year’s tour had assistance from 
Atterbury Job Corpsmen and staff mem- 
bers, as well as additional help from lo- 
cal members of the Capital Youth Corps. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., which 
operates the Atterbury Job Corps center, 
also rendered material assistance to the 
group. 

The following press release from the 
Atterbury center describes the tour: 

EDINBURG, IND. - When members of Handy- 
Cap Horizons tour the White House next 
week, their helpers will be young boys and 
girls from Atterbury Job Corps Center and 
the Capital Job Corps Center in Washington, 
D.C. 


In addition, one of the younger members 
of this national group of handicapped, Louis 
Earl, 15, of Nineveh, Indiana, will have his 


‘trip financed by the Atterbury Spanish Club, 


an organization of Corpsmen and staff mem- 

And three members of the Atterbury Cen- 
ter staff are using their annual vacations to 
join the touring group as adult helpers. 

The cost of the Job Corps participation in 
this annual tour is being paid by Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, whose subsidi- 
aries operate both the Atterbury and Capital 
centers, 

Handy-Cap Horizons is an Indiana-char- 
tered, non-profit organization, which grew 
from tours for the handicapped conducted 
since 1957 by Mrs. Dorothy S. Axsom, of Indi- 
anapolis. She also directs the community 
relations program for Atterbury Center. 

Last year, the members toured the islands 
of Hawail. Several of those on the Washing- 
ton tour will go on to Bermuda for an addi- 
tional week while the Corpsmen and women 
return to their classes. 

In Washington, besides their VIP“ tour 
of the White House, they will visit Mt. 
Vernon; a foreign embassy; both Houses of 
Congress; the FBI Headquarters; Westing- 
house Defense and Space Center at nearby 
Baltimore, Md., and hear Indiana Congress- 
man William Bray at their farewell banquet 
Friday, June 23, at the Sheraton-Park Hotel. 

Other Atterbury staffers joining Mrs. Ax- 
som are Mrs, Janet Shriver, of Franklin, and 
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Dan Rogers of Indianapolis. Corpsmen in- 
clude John Lavender, of Jacksonville, 
Florida; Edward Byrd, of Suffolk, Virginia, 
and Daniel Moss, of Grady, Arkansas. 

Tourists include handicapped persons from 
Oregon, Missouri, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and New York. 

Indiana Members include Joann Jolly, R. 
R. 1, Seymour; Vickie Sheffield, R. R. 1, 
Seymour; Mrs. Anna Earl, and her son, Louis, 
R. R. 1, Nineveh; Shirley Stucky, Box 385, 
Warren; Patrick Skirvin and Terry Sue 
Skirvin, Box 245, Nashville; Mrs. Mary Pence, 
3901 N. Meridian, Indianapolis; Mrs. June 
Bovine, and daughter, Sue, 427 Bass St., Ft. 
Wayne; Barton Charnstrom, R. R. 4, Green- 
field; Ray Davis, 1301 N. Dolton, Indianapolis; 
Richard Hake, Monroeville; Virginia Rose 
Hyatte, Lowell; Pamela Jaeger, 4639 Henry 
Ave., Hammond; Gloria Koenig, 1613 Spyrun 
Ave., Ft. Wayne; Janet Krygoski, 6117 White 
Oak Ave., East Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. Darrell 
Latham, 1001 Wilt St., Pt. Wayne; Mrs, Laura 
Kreuckeberg, 1001 Wut St., Ft. Wayne, and 
Marsha L. Roberts, R. R. 2, Nashville. 


Political Action in Lamb’s Clothing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr, Speaker, time was 
when ministers devoted their work to the 
spiritual salvation of their flock and were 
a respected group as a whole. But since 
the manipulations of the tax-free foun- 
dations, we find the temptation for silver 
has dulled the spiritual inspiration of 
some men of the cloth who have joined 


Graham that the Holy Bible commands 
us to work and aid the poor and 

To give to Caesar what is his and to God 
what is His. But, nowhere can 
political advocate of the poverty program 
cite Scripture as to where the Good Book 
commands us to give our charity to 
“big brother” government so that Fed- 
eral funds replace love and charity and 
government stands in the stead of God. 

Mayhaps Brother Graham—now in 
Communist Yugosalvia—would teach the 
few Christian stalwarts suffering under 
a Godless leadership to give to the Com- 
munist government their gifts and let the 
poor—who are out of grace with com- 
munism—await their dole as charity 
from the Central Government, 

For shame that so good a Man as our 
Brother Billy Graham has lost the way 
from His teachings and, at most, has en- 
dorsed an increase in the income taxes 
of our trusting people. 

Mr, Speaker, I include an article by 
Mr. Thurman Sensing, executive vice 
president of the Southern States Indus- 
trial Council; an editorial from the 
Baton Rouge Morning Advocate for July 
4, and a UPI release of July 4 in the 
RECORD: 

SENSING THE NEWS 
(By Thurman Sensing, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Southern States Industrial Council) 

Because an international organization 


ostensibly is devoted to religious purposes, 
many citizens in many lands assume that 
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such a group is genuinely devoted to the 
highest goals in life and is not a mask for 
political activity. 

A case in point is the World Council of 
Churches, which has headquarters in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. Innumerable innocent 
churchmen no doubt long have assumed that 
the WCC was free of the taint of anti-West- 
ern politics. 

Unquestionably, therefore, many of these 
churchmen must have received a crude 
shock May 1—the Communist May Day— 
when the government of the Soviet Union 
announced that the Rev. Dr. Martin Nie- 
moller, president of the World Council of 
Churches had been awarded one of its high- 
est honors—the Lenin Prize. 

The character of the Lenin Prize cannot 
be mistaken. It is given to those who, in one 
fashion or another, have advanced the in- 
terest of the communist world. Previous re- 
ciplents of the Lenin Prize include Fidel 
Castro of Cuba and former Dictators Ahmed 
Ben Bella of Algeria and Kwame Nkrumah 
of Ghana. 

News reports received in this country did 
not specify the reasons ascribed for giving 
the award to Dr. Niemoller. But knowledge- 
able Americans will recall that last year Dr. 
Niemoller went to North Vietnam and fierce- 
ly condemned the United States for its aerial 
attacks on Ho Chi Minh’s bastion. This at- 
tack on the US. at a critical time in the 
American-South Vietnamese struggle against 
communist aggression was of major help to 
the communists in influencing “world opin- 
ion.” 

‘Those who have made a study of the World 
Council of Churches, do not find it extraor- 


dinary, however, that its president should 


receive the Lenin Prize from the USSR. 

Por years the WCC has been consistent 
in its opposition to moves by the West to 
protect freedom. It was strenuously against 
US. development of the hydrogen bomb, 
though that mighty weapon provided a nu- 
clear shield for the free nations of the 
world. 

At the same time, the WCC has been 
strangely silent about the terrors that take 
place behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 
Indeed, the leaders of the WCC have stead- 
ily promoted a dialogue with communists, a 
not surprising action inasmuch as leaders 
of the state-controlled churches of Eastern 
Europe and the USSR now are represented 
in the WCC. 

The award of the Lenin Prize to the pres- 
ident of the World Council of Churches 
provides a timely and interesting back- 
ground to recent speeches in the United 
States by the Rev. Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, 
former head of the National Council of 
Churches who is now general secretary of 
the WCC and, as such, right-hand man to 
Dr. Niemoller. 

Speaking April 26 at Norwalk, Conn., Dr. 
Blake castigated the United States, the coun- 
try of which he is a citizen and to which 
he owes loyalty. In a brutal attack on the 
American defense of freedom in Southeast 
Asia, he said: “The picture of a great and 
wealthy nation mobilizing each month more 
and more of its unparalled technological 
might to bring a tiny long-suffering, dark- 
skinned nation to capitulation means clearly 
that the more we win the more we lose and 
ench American soldier dead or wounded is 
a useless sacrifice.” 

This, of course, a cruel and false picture 
of the American defense effort in Asia. The 
U.S. isn't picking on a “tiny long-suffering” 
nation. North Vietnam is a front and proxy 
for Moscow and Peking. Certainly this 
“tiny” state didn’t build the exotic SAM 
missiles that are fixed at American aircraft. 
But Dr. Blake had no word of criticism for 
the Soviets or Chinese, nor did he refer to 
the campaign of terrorism that the North 
Vietnamcse conduct against men, women 
and children in South Vietnam. 


As for the reference to “dark-skinned,” 
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that is an unworthy piece of distortion 
aimed at misleading Americans and foreign- 
ers. The Vietnam war is not a war of whites 
against dark-skinned people. The U.S, is in 
Vietnam at the invitation of the free people 
of Vietnam who want to escape Hanoil’s 
tyranny. Moreover, American forces in Viet- 
nam include many Negroes, who are build- 
ing a record of valor that Is a credit to their 
nation and to their race. 

Clearly, Dr. Eugene Carson Blake is fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Dr. Niemoller. He 
is hitting the U.S. as hard as the German 
pacifist clergyman who won the Soviet 
award. In time, Dr. Blake's speeches may 
earn him a Lenin Prize. 

{From the Baton Rouge (La.) Morning 

Advocate, July 4, 1967] 
Tux FDP-DM-NCC Axis 


Of some interest in connection with the 
politics of the civil rights movement is the 
announcement of the Freedom Democratic 
Party of Mississippi that it is moving its 
headquarters from Jackson, the state capi- 
tal, to the small city of Sunflower. The party 
chairman says that the move has been de- 
cided on because the party wishes to con- 
centrate its efforts in that part of the Missis- 
sippi delta. The Sunflower telephone number 
given for the FDP is the same as that of the 
Delta Ministry of the National Council of 
Churches with which the party chairman 
says the FDP “will work closely.” 

The move from Jackson to Sunflower 
merely makes official what has been plain to 
everyone with half an eye to see all along. 
The Freedom Democratic Party is and al- 
ways has been a political arm of the Delta 
Ministry, which is to say of the National 
Council of Churches. The Freeedom Demo- 
cratic Party-Delta Ministry group has been 
responsible for political and social agitation 
in the delta area, for such activities as the 
FDP forays to Washington and the effort of 
a group of self-styled “unemployed planta- 
tion workers” to take over an unused air 
base, and for sensational stories about wide- 
spread starvation in the Delta area. 

A favorite propaganda yarn of this same 
group has been the supposedly heartless and 
brutal manner in which plantation mana- 
gers, supposedly resentful of growing politi- 
cal consciousness among their tenants and 
employees, have been “driving the latter off 
the land.“ This is the FDP-—DM version of 
the mechanization of agriculture and the 
migration of farm workers to the cities, a 
process that was under way all over the na- 
tion long before the current civil rights agi- 
tation began. 


Btsnors Back Sutr SUPPORTING VALLEY 
UNION 

Ausr. — The Roman Catholic Bishops of 
Texas, Monday threw their support behind 
a suit filed by the Texas Council of Churches 
in federal court at Brownsville against Texas 
Rangers and other officers in connection with 
a drive to organize farm workers in the Rio 
Grande Valley. 

The sult was filed early last week by the 
council of churches for an injunction to pre- 
vent the Rangers and Starr County officers 
from interfering with a council employe, his 
wife and two others. 

The Bishops released a statement in Austin 
congratulating the council, saying “pro- 
foundly serious questions have been raised 
by reports emanating from the Rio Grande 
Valley.” 

The statement said the Rev, Edgar Krue- 
ger, who was hired by the council, and his 
wife “in the course of performing their as- 
signed duties there were arrested and jailed 
by Texas Rangers.“ 

“Rev. Kreuger has reported to the Texas 
Council of Churches that he and his wife 
were rudely manhandled by the Rangers, 
subjected to degrading verbal and physical 
treatment, publicly humiliated and unjustly 
imprisoned,” the Bishops" statement said. 
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“If these reports are true, in whole or in 
part, it is a shameful disgrace to the entire 
State of Texas and appropriate remedial 
action is surely called for. 

In addition to the serious question of 
individual human rights which is involved 
in these reports, there Is also a question, in- 
herent in the reported accounts, regarding 
the possilbe use of the police force of the 
state to unduly interfere with the churches 
in carrying out a legitimate ministry.” 

The Texas Council of Churches, a Prot- 
estant organization, said it sent the Rev. 
Krueger and his wife to the Valley “to aid 
and counsel all parties’ in the farm worker 
organization drive. 

The suit contended Krueger was slapped 
by a Texas Ranger and a Ranger took a cam- 
era from his wife, exposed the film, and re- 
turned the camera. 


National Marksmanship Programs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is impor- 
tant that the public have the facts. In 
the attacks upon the national marks- 
manship programs, a distinctly distorted 
picture has been presented by critics of 
these programs, I think it important that 
the other side of the story be known, and 
I am pleased to submit for reprinting in 
the Recorp a significant statement by 
Franklin L. Orth, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Rifle Association: 

NATIONAL MARKSMANSHIP PROGRAMS 

“While nearly half a million young Ameri- 
cans fighting Communism in Vietnam rely 
heavily on rifles, homefront attacks on 
civilan marksmanship activities that pre- 
pare our finest young men for military serv- 
ice have reached such a reckless pitch that 
the Communist Party, U.S.A, has openly 
joined them. 

“Patriotic Americans both in and outside 
public life are being increasingly misled by 
propagandists as to the purposes and ac- 
complishments of the Olvillan Marksman- 
ship Program which has been sponsored since 
1903 by the Army's National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice, assisted by the 
National Rifle Association as a patriotic sery- 
ice. The American public is also being delib- 
erately misinformed concerning the National 


Matches conducted annually at Camp Perry, 


Ohio, and scheduled to be held this year 
Aug. 3-Sept. 1. 

“To dispel this barrage of propaganda, 
which apparently ls aimed at lowering the 
marksmanship level of American servicemen, 
present and future, the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation feels that it is {ts duty to present 
certain facts concerning not only the Civil- 
lan Marksmanship and National 
Matches, but the NRA itself. Briefly: 

“1, The Civilian Marksmanship Program 
represents the least expensive way of teach- 
ing many young Americans to shoot, be- 
cause the NRA provides free of Government 
expense the necessary instructors, ranges and 
other aids. As one Congressman accurately 
expressed it in preventing a curtailment of 
appropriation last month, the NRA ‘is 
actually subsidizing the U.S. Treasury’ and 
not the other way around. 

“2. Individual civilian competitors at 
Camp Perry are not subsidized in any way. 
They pay for their own travel, lodgings, 
meals, and entry fees. State teams, not ex- 
ceeding 14 persons or a maximum of 700 in- 
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dividuals, receive 5¢ a mile travel and $1.50 
for meals, or less than half of their actual 
expenses. In return, they attend the latest 
military combat marksmanship courses and 
act as instructors in their States. 

3. More than half of the 62,717,300 which 
has been quoted as the Government cost of 
the National Matches (1965 figure) represents 
an expense that would be incurred even if 
the matches were cancelled, as it consists of 
pay and allowances for support personnel 
who would in any case be called up for re- 
serve duty annually. By crediting the overall 
program with other revenue including sur- 
plus arms sales, the net cost to the Gov- 
ernment can be reduced to approximately 
$500,000. This represents an estimated cost 
to the Government of only $16.50 per soldier 
for civilian pre-induction marksmanship 
training. 

4. The NRA, in furtherance of such pro- 
grams and of the national defense generally, 
feels duty-bound to oppose all proposals that 
might now or in the future impede or curtail 
the legitimate instruction and use of fire- 
arms by law-abiding Americans. It has been 
alleged without basis that the NRA is 
primarily a lobbyist group. Actually, the NRA 
is a self-supporting organization of more 
than 800,000 members, the largest sports- 
men's association in the nation and perhaps 
in the world, and it devotes only about 3% 
of its normal revenues to legislative matters. 
Most. of this is spent simply to inform its 
members of Federal and State legislation on 
firearms, conservation and related matters 
which, when constructive and in the public 
interest, the NRA traditionally supports. The 
organization's main concern is with firearms 
safety, in hunting, target shooting and in 
general, and with the proper use of firearms 
for legitimate pastime. 

“5, Concerning pending bills in the Con- 
gress, the NRA is on record as supporting a 
series of reasonable measures which, from its 
long and respected experience in the fire- 
arms field, it sincerely believes should help 
curb the illicit use of guns by some 125,000 
criminals without impairing the legitimate 
activities of an estimated 60,000,000 law- 
abiding gun owners. 

“Despite recent misrepresentations by its 
critics, the NRA has always steadfastly ad- 
hered to the full principles of Americanism. 
It opposes extremists of all sorts and con- 
stantly screens NRA applicants and activities 
to exclude improper ones. In this respect, it 
cooperates closely with appropriate Federal 
and State agencies Including the FBI and 
State Adjutants General. 

“The NRA Is in its 96th year, a venerable 
organization with the highest antecedents. 
President Ulysses S. Grant, 18th President of 
the United States, was the 8th President of 
the NRA, to cite only one. Americans of un- 
impeachable patrictism and of all walks of 
life have been proud through the generations 
to be NRA members. 

“The final proof of the genuine American- 
ism of the NRA, if any is required, came re- 
cently in the form of a published attack on 
the organization in The Worker, official organ 
of the Communist Party, U. A., signed by 
two longtime avowed Communists, National 
Chairman Henry Winston and Party Secretary 
Gus Hall. These spokesmen openly attacked 
the NRA with typical distorted accusations 
and demanded that Federal appropriations 
for the Civilian Marksmanship Program be 
cut off, 

“It is quite understandable that these op- 
ponents of the American way of life, whether 
in this country or in Vietnam, should be op- 
posed to any program which improves the 
military efficiency of the American Armed 
Forces. 

“What is saddening and sickening to many 
loyal Americans is to see their honest fellow- 
Americans misied into adopting a similar at- 
titude and into attacking the very programs 
which help to defend our country.” 
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We Are Still in the Jungle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN, Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important functions of the 
Government is the protection of health 
of the Nation. 

Individuals who buy meats and meat 
products cannot inspect the slaughtering 
plant where their meat came from in a 
vast meat industry like we have in the 
United States. Only the Government can 
render this kind of protection adequately. 

Hearings are now being held on a bill 
designed to further protect the American 
people against the risk of unwholesome 
and adulterated meat and meat products 
oe sold to them without their knowl- 

ge. 

An article appeared in the July 15, 
1967, issue of the New Republic by Ralph 
Nader under the title We're Back in 
the Jungle.” I believe it is a subject 
matter that is of interest to many Ameri- 
cans and should be available to all who 
use the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for infor- 
mational and resource material. 

WE'RE STILL IN THE JUNGLE 
(By Ralph Nader) 

Before he was elected to the House of 
Representatives in 1958, farmer Neal Smith 
(D, Iowa) noticed something curious about 
the numerous livestock sales he attended. 
The same buyers seemed to be purchasing 
all the diseased, sick and maimed cattle and 
hogs. The destination of this miserable cargo 
was slaughterhouses not subject to federal 
inspection because the meat was sold only 
within the state. These meat- 
houses are outside the federal Meat Inspec- 
tion Act of 1906. Since they do not have to 
incur the risk of having meat rejected by a 
federal inspector, the intrastate packing 
firms manage to outbid other potential buy- 
ers. Once in possession of these animals, they 
are free, as Rep. Smith points out, to cut the 
eye out of the cancer-eyed cow and send the 
rest of the carcass through the stream of 
commerce on its way to the dinner table. 

Since 1961, Smith has been trying vainly to 
secure passage of strong amendments to the 
Meat Inspection Act—a law which has not 
been amended substantively since its enact- 
ment 61 years ago following publication of 
Upton Sinclair's The Jungle. The proposed 
amendments would extend federal jurisdio- 
tion to all packing and processing companies 
operating intrastate but deemed to affect 
interstate commerce, as well as close glaring 
gaps which have absolved unscrupulous 
operators from legal sanctions. Until last 
month, Smith’s bill was not even accorded 
a subcommittee hearing. 

About 15 percent of the commercially 
slaughtered animals (19 million head) and 
25 percent of commercially processed meat 
products in the US—enough meat for 30 
million people a year—are not covered by 
adequate inspection laws. According to the 
Department of Agriculture, significant por- 
tions of this meat are diseased and are proc- 
essed in grossly unsanitary conditions, and 
its true condition is masked by the latest 
preservatives, additives and coloring agents. 

Even in federally inspected plants, man- 
agement is reluctant to resist the temptation 
of keeping costs down by keeping revolting 
meats on the sales shelf. In one year, the 
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Department of Agriculture reported that its 
inspectors condemned over 22 million pounds 
of meat as tainted, rancid, moldy, odorous, 
unclean or contaminated, And consumers of 
meat sold intrastate have not been fortunate 
enough to have any such screening proce- 
dure by public specialists. Contaminated 
meat, horsemeat and meat from sick animals 
originally intended for dog and cat food has 
ended up in hamburger and processed meat. 
Eyeballs, lungs, hog blood and chopped hides 
and other indelicate carcass portions are 
blended skillfully into baloney and hot dogs. 
Hamburger embalmed with sulfite—a fed- 
erally banned additive that gives old meat 
a deceptively bright pink color, abounds. One 
New York state survey found sulfite in 26 
out of 30 hamburger samples. 

A New York state official estimated that 
90 percent of the uninspected processed meat 
sold in the state is deceptively labeled. Those 
big hams that you buy have 10 to 30 percent 
of their weight in water pumped into their 
veins at the supermarket's back room, meat 
is doped with Aureomycin as a substitute for 
sanitation, and detergents are applied to 
freshen up unfit meat. So the NY finding is 
not surprising. 

It would be misleading to compare such 
intrastate operations today with those con- 
ditions prevailing at the turn of the century: 
As far as Impact on human health is con- 
cerned, the likelihood is that the current 
situation is worse! The foul spectacle of 
packing houses in that earlier period has 
given way to more tolerable working con- 
ditions, but the callous misuse of new tech- 
nology and processes has enabled today's 
meat handlers to achieve marketing levels 
beyond the dreams of their predecessors’ 
avarice. It took some doing to cover up meat 
from tubercular cows, lump-jawed steers and 
scabby pigs in the old days. Now the wonders 
of chemistry and quick-freezing techniques 
provide the cosmetics of camouflaging the 
product and deceiving the eyes, nostrils and 
taste buds of the consumer. It takes spe- 
clallsts to detect the deception. What is 
more, these chemicals themselves introduce 
new and complicated hazards unheard of 
60 years ago. 

With conditions year after year, 
the Department of Agriculture finally moved 
itself to dispatch a fact-gathering mission 
on intrastate meat slaughtering and process- 
ing operations. (There are 2,500 slaughter- 
houses and many thousands of meat proces- 
sors operating solely within state borders.) 
The report, prepared by Dr. R. M. Clarkson, 
came in two portions. The public portion was 
presented in 1963 to a House appropriations 
subcommittee, while the nonpublic portion— | 
said to be filled with sickening pictures, afi- 
davits and other documentation—remains in- 
accessible in the department's files. Dr. 
Clarkson's public findings, however, wer) 
jolting enough without the pictorial assiste. 
He criticized packers and processors for: 

“allowing edible portions of carcasses to 
come in contact with manure, pus and other 
sources of contamination during the dressing 
operations; 

“allowing meat food products during prep- 
aration to become contaminated with filth 
from improperly cleaned equipment and fa- 
cilities; 

“use of chemical additives and preserva- 
tives that would not have been permitted 
under federal meat inspection; 

“failing to use procedures to detect or 
control parasites transmitted to man that 
could lead to diseases such as trichinosis and 
cysticercosis; 

“Inadequate controls to prevent possible 
adulteration of meat food products during 
their preparation with substitutes such as 
water, gum, cereals or sodium caseinate; 

“use of false or deceptive labels on pack- 
aging; 

“failure to supervise destruction of obvi- 
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ously diseased tissues and spoiled, putrid 
and filthy materials.” 

The Clarkson report fell upon the states 
with all the force of a helium balloon. Only 
41 states have any form of law at all related 
to meat inspection. Of these, 26 provide for 
mandatory inspection of animals before and 
after slaughter; the rest have voluntary pro- 
grams. Twenty-five states provide for man- 
datory inspection of processed meat products. 
The legal authority on paper is weak enough, 
but its efficacy deteriorates to near futility 
because of grossly inadequate enforcement 
funds, personnel and laboratory facilities and 
the omnipresent pressure of local packing 
and processing firms. Many of these firms are 
substantial business operations. Year after 
year, attempts to obtain bigger state legisla- 
tive appropriations are tabled or defeated. 

Probably the most effective restraint work- 
ing to shield these packers and processors 
from inspection and safety standards is their 
common interest with both state depart- 
ments of agriculture and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in promoting the sale 
of meat products. Promotion is the categor- 
ical imperative animating these governmen- 
tal agencies entrusted with the mission of 
insuring the safety of meat products. Despite 
the devastating evidence in its files, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture adheres in its 
policymaking to the avoidance of unfavor- 
able publicity about meat products as the 
first priority. Consequently, years have passed 
without congressional hearings when all the 
department had to do was to request them. 

Finally, late last month, chiefly through 

Rep. Smith's urgings, the livestock and 
grains subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture opened hearings on bills 
to update and strengthen the Meat Inspec- 
tion Act. The Administration's bill, HR. 
6168, is a pathetic response to the needs of 
effective regulation. The department's wit- 
ness, Rodney E. Leonard, took note of the 
hazards of “fast-curing processes, artificial 
tenderizing, artificial smoking, coloring 
agents and other additives that are poten- 
tially deceptive or dangerous to one’s health.” 
He added that there “are many opportunities 
for illegitimate operators to introduce into 
human food channels meat derived from 
dead, dying, disabled and diseased animals— 
commonly referred to as ‘4—D’s’.” Then he 
came up with the department’s proposal— 
Federal technical and financial assistance to 
the states if they desire to toughen their 
laws! If a state chooses to remain indifferent 
to its responsibilities, as there is every in- 
dication to believe will occur, the federal gov- 
ernment remains powerless. (H.R. 6168 would 
eliminate some deficiencies in federal meat 
inspection authority but then proceeds to 
reduce the penalties for knowing violations 
from the 1906 Act's levels.) 

Even such a weak legislative offering is too 
strong medicine for the states. The National 
Association of State Agriculture Depart- 
ments is scheduled to appear at the resump- 
tion of the House hearings on July 17 with 
a number of amendments designed to turn 
the bill into a nullity. If anything remains 
of the bill, the Independent Meat Packers 
Association will tell the subcommittee how 
to finish it off. 

The administration's position on this en- 
tire matter is not being helped by the De- 
partment of Agriculture's determination to 
take over the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion's powers over unsafe meat, principally 
seizure authority. The department's conflict 
of interest between its promotional and 
safety responsibilities does not merit such 
presumptuous preemption; nor does the de- 
partment’s record of indifference to the ef- 
fect of drugs, including antibiotics, in animal 
and poultry feeds on human health. 

The Department of Agriculture's laggard 
response to the intrastate contaminated 
poultry problem since enactment of the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act in 1957 fur- 
ther weakens confidence. A recent study, as- 
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sisted by the National Institutes of Health, 
revealed that out of 2,057 samples of poultry 
taken from two representative plants, 11.2 
percent contained the salmonella organisms. 
(The incidence of salmonellois has increased 
sharply in the past 20 years.) The unin- 
spected plant contributed a salmonella rate 
triple that of the federally inspected plant. 
The rapid growth of new frozen food prod- 
ucts and “ready to serve” dishes that are 
eaten following short cooking periods are 
increasing the danger of trichinosis and 
other bacterial diseases. This trend is alarm- 
ing scientists at various universities. Yet the 
department, apart from grudging recogni- 
tion of the problem, does not rise to the chal- 
lenge because of an aversion to unfavorable 
publicity for its clientele. 

When Upton Sinclair's book came out on 
January 25, 1906, it was front-page news 
from coast to coast, Theodore Roosevelt 
wired the young author to visit him at the 
White House to discuss the problem. Now, 
with many more threats to consumers con- 
tained in the combination of old vices with 
new technology, the great hush-hush is the 
order of the day. Perhaps, Upton Sinclair, 
who at age 88 lives just outside of Washing- 
ton, is needed once again to tell the Congress 
that the Jungle is still with us. 


Wheat Month in Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, July is being 
observed in Kansas as Wheat Month. In 
this connection, I wish to call attention 
to an excellent editorial from the To- 
peka, Kans., Daily Capital which sets 
forth not only the value of the wheat 
crop to the economy of Kansas but to the 
rest of the world as well. The editorial 


follows: 
Wueat MONTH 


It is fitting that Gov. Robert Docking has 
proclaimed July “Kansas Wheat Month” for 
much that has made this state famous and 
prosperous derives from the crop. 

For years Kansas has been known as the 
wheat state, a title originating in the fact 
that it is the leading wheat producing state 
in the nation with approximately one-fifth 
of the U.S. wheat crop grown here. 

In Kansas, wheat accounts for approxi- 
mately one-third of the cash receipts from 
farming, with a 10-year average of $360 mil- 
lion, Only livestock production tops this. 

Cash sales of wheat are only a fraction of 
its value to Kansas, for wheat is the basic 
raw material for the milling and baking in- 
dustries as well as for storage and transpor- 
tation facilities. 

Harvesting a wheat crop sets off a chain 
reaction of moving or storing the grain and 
converting it to use, all of which means mil- 
lions of dollars. 

It means food on tables throughout the 
world, for through Uncle Sam's largess hun- 
gry people over the globe have been sus- 
tained by Kansas wheat. 

Partly because of proximity to the source 
of supply, Kansas is the leading state in fiour 
production and second in the number and 
capacity of grain storage plants. 

While this year’s crop is not up to par be- 
cause of last fall’s dry weather and this 
spring's and summer's excessive rains, espe- 
clally during harvest, wheat still is a major 
factor in making Kansas rich. 

It is good that Kansans take time occa- 
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sionally, as during this specially-proclaimed 
month, to sing the praises of wheat as a 
staff of life. 


Election Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a recent public service television 
and radio newscast, The Kee Report.” 
The subject discussed is election spend- 
ing, as follows: 

This is Jim Kee, bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

This week I would like to talk to you about 
one of the most perplexing problems of 
democratic government. This problem is the 
use of money, and sometimes the excessive 
use of money, in political campa č 

Campaigning for political office has been 
costly since the early days of this Repub- 
lic. But in recent times the cost of election- 
eering, especially where the presidency is at 
stake, has inflated to an alarming degree. 
Billboards and newspaper advertising and 
campaign buttons are more expensive than 
they used to be. But the major inflation has 
been caused by the advent of television and 
the candidate who tried to run a national 
campaign without television would be lost 
before he started. 

Last year, Congress enacted the first major 
Overhaul of Federal election laws in 25 years. 
A law was passed authorizing the use of tax 
money to finance presidential elections. The 
plan worked like this: as a taxpayer, you 
could instruct the Treasury Department to 
donate one dollar of your tax money to your 
favorite political party, either Democratic or 
Republican. It was estimated that in this 
way as much as $30 million could be raised 
for each of the two major political parties. 

This year Congress had second thoughts 
and this plan of campaign financing was 
suspended until special guide lines are 
worked out to govern its operation, There is 
no doubt that the plan needs additional 
safeguards. It is also true that a major over- 
haul of existing statutes is badly needed. 

The reason is that the spiraling cost of 
present-day campaigning has resulted in two 
potential dangers to the democratic process. 
The first danger is that only the candidate 
with the most wealthy backers may hope to 
win. The second danger is that is campaign 
costs keep on skyrocketing, a man of modest 
means will find himself unable to run for 
the White House, Although the next presi- 
dential election is more than a year away, 
the electioneering process Is already in full 
swing. 

There are many sincere citizens who op- 
pose the idea of Federal financing for presi- 
dential campaigns because they fear it will 
encourage excessive spending by the major 
political parties. There is that danger but 
reasonable guidelines should keep spending 
within reasonable bounds. 

The real need for change is found in the 
fact that existing Federal statutes are out- 
dated and wholly unsuited to present day 
needs. : 

The so-called Hatch Act, which fixed a 
limit of $3 million for each campaign com- 
mittee, was enacted before World War II. 
The purpose was to limit each party to $3 
million, But each party could now legiti- 
mately spend that much in one month. 

In the past, both major parties have set 
up independent committees to get around 
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the law. In this way, they could exceed the 
#3 million Umitation. But while the practice 
was legal, it was a subterfuge to get around 
the law—and the American people do not 
like subterfuge in the election of a President. 

Federal financing of presidential elections 
may not be the ideal solution. But it is cer- 
tainly an improvement on what we have 
today. 

Thank you for listening. 


Open Letter to Premier Kosygin on Lithu- 
anian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENBATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1867 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues the open letter to Premier 
Kosygin written by the Committee To 
Restore Lithuania's Independenes. 

The letter points out the great dis- 
crepancy between the words of Premier 
Kosygin when he addressed the General 
Assembly and the fact of continuing 
Russian aggression and oppression in 
case of the peoples of the Baltic States. 

The letter read as follows: 

Tue BALTIC QUESTION: Oren LETTER TO 
PREMIER Kosrom 


: Nuw Tonk. N.Y. 
On June 19, 1967, the Soviet Premier, 
Aleksei Kosygin, in addressing the United 
Nations General Assembly, acoused Israel of 
continuing aggression by oecupying the ter- 
ritories of the United Arab Republic, Syria 
and Jordan. 

Mr. Kosygin defined continuing aggression 
was attempts “to interfere in the internal 
affairs of independent countries and peoples, 
to impose on them, from the outside, politi- 
cal concepts and views alien to them on the 
social order.” 

The Soviet Premier is adept at defining 
continuous aggression, for his state has a 
long record of conspiracy against the sov- 
ereignty and territorial integrity of inde- 
pendent nations. While vituperating against 
the State of Israel, Mr. Kosygin would do 
well to consider his own government's con- 
tinuing aggression. The most conspicuous 
victims of joint Soviet-Russian and Nazi 
German on are the Baltic States of 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. 

The annexation of the Baltic States by the 
Soviet Union was pre-determimed by the 
Ribbentrop-Molotoy Pact of August 23, 1939. 
The agreement stated: “In the event of ter- 
ritorial and political rearrangement in the 
areas belonging to the Baltic States (Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Finland), the 


ence of Germany and the U.S.S.R.” 

While the attention of the world was fo- 
cussed on the Blitzkrieg in the West, the 
Soviet Union imposed it's “sphere of influ- 
ence.” On June 15, 1940, troops and tanks 
of the Red Army poured into the Baltic 
States. Moscow hastily set up puppet gov- 
ernments. A single list of representatives, 
hand-picked by Moscow, was to the 
“liberated” countries. To insure the election 
of the Communist candidates, tens of thou- 
sands of people were arrested on the eve of 
the elections as a threat to those who might 
protest by refusal to vote. The decisions of 
the “elected representatives” to request“ in- 
corporation of the three Baltic States into 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics were 
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prepared in Moscow and carried out by the 
occupying Red Army. 

In their zeal to impose their alien system 
on the Baltic States, the Soviets deported or 
liquidated 700,000 men, women and children 
from Lithuania alone, between June, 1041 
and March, 1951. Notwithstanding this in- 
human oppression, the peoples of the Baltic 
Nations perservere in their aspirations to- 
wards personal freedom and national inde- 
pendence. 

While addressing the General Assembly, 
Mr. Kosygin unequivocally stated, “In the 
course of its 50 year history, the Soviet Union 
has regarded all peoples, large or small, with 
respect; every people enjoys the right to es- 
tablish an independent national state of its 
own. This constitutes one of the fundamental 
principles of the policy of the Soviet Union. 
While upholding the rights of peoples to self- 
determination, the Soviet Union just as reso- 
lutely condemns the attempts by any state 
to conduct an aggressive policy toward other 
countries—a policy of conquest of foreign 
lands and the subjugation of the peoples 
living there.” 

In view of the above facts, we request the 
Premier to clarify the following questions: 

Why has the Soviet Union continued to 
violate the soverignty of Lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia? 

When will the Soviet Union apply the 
principles of the United Nations Charter to 
the Baltic States? 

When will the Soviet military and ad- 
ministrative apparatus be withdrawn from 
the territory of the Baltics? 

When will the Soviet Union desist from 
its policy of Russification and Sovietization 
of the Baltic peoples? 

When will the Baltic victims of mass de- 
portation be allowed to return to their 
homelands? 

When will the Soviet Union cease inter- 
fering in the political, social, and religious 
life of the Baltic States? 

Mr. Premier, the Baltic Republics have a 
right to preserve their own es, re- 
ligious freedoms, traditions and political 
aspirations. Will you enact measures to cor- 
rect the gross injustices imposed by Stalin 
on the Baltic Nations and restore independ- 
ence—or are your noble words addressed to 
the General Assembly mere hypocrisy? 

Executive coordinators: Algirdas Budrec- 
kis, Romas Kezys, Anthony B. Mazeika, 
Joseph Miklovas, Anthony V. Snieckus. 

Comm™irrer To RESTORE LITHUANIA'S IN- 
DEPENDENCE, 


Sister City Trip to Mexico 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing this past spring the a cappella choir 
of the Charter Oak High School, Co- 
vina, Calif., took a 10-day trip to Mexico 
to perform for the people of Mexico 
under the sponsorship of the people-to- 
people program. 

Covina is located in the 24th District 
of California, which it is my privilege to 
represent in Congress. 

The central purpose of the trip by the 
Charter Oak High School choir was to 
visit and perform in Covina's sister city 
of Jalapa, Veracruz, Mexico. Following 
their stay in Jalapa the group journeyed 
to Mexico City. It then presented a con- 
cert at Quadalahara, Mexico, on Easter 
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Sune afternoon prior to returning 
me. 

From all accounts the trip was an un- 
qualified success. It afforded the Charter 
Oak High School students a unique op- 
portunity to visit another country. They 
met and learned about Mexico and its 
people. Everywhere they went they were 
courteously and enthusiastically re- 
ceived. The trip was a fine opportunity 
to generate mutual goodwill and friend- 
ship between the United States and 
Mexico. 

Because I know the experiences of the 
Charter Oak High School a cappella 
choir will be of widespread interest, 
under leave to extend my remarks I sub- 
mit a summary of the trip which was 
prepared by Mr. John W. Hunt, Jr., prin- 
cipal of Charter Oak High School. 

The summary follows: 

CHARTER Oax Han ScHoot CHom Trip TO 
JALAPA, VERACRUZ, MEXICO 


The Sister City portion of the People-to- 
People Program, sponsored by the United 
States Government, has recently afforded an 
opportunity for a group of 72 A Cappella 
Choir students and their advisors from 
Charter Oak High School to tour Mexico 
for ten days in order to sing for the people 
of Mexico, 


The major purpose of the tour was to 
bring a cultural exchange between the peo- 
ple of the City of Covina, California, and 
the people of their Sister City of Jalapa, 
Veracruz, Mexico. Through the efforts of. 
the officials of the city of Covina, the city 
of Jalapa and the Charter Oak Unified 
School District, arrangements were made for 
two concerts in Jalapa and one concert at 
Agua Azul Park in the city of Guadalahara 
on Easter Sunday. 

The Charter Oak High School Choir has 
for many years had an extremely fine repu- 
tation among schools and the communities 
of the East San Gabriel Valley. When the 
choir director, Mr. Leonard Cesene, and the 
City Administrator of Covina, Mr. Neil Goed- 
hard, discussed the possibility of this kind 
of exchange, the students and the admin- 
istrative officials of the Charter Oak, Unified 
School District. were extremely pleased and 
enthusiastic about the possibilities. After 
much dilligent work, two bus loads of stu- 
dents left Charter Oak High School at 4:00 
am. on Saturday, March 18, for a ten-day 
trip Mexico. For two and one-half 
days students and thelr sponsors rode day 
and night to arrive at the city of Jalapa at 
3:00 a.m. on the morning of March 21, On 
the way to Jalapa, students were able to see 
much of the Mexican country side, to see 


- how the people live and to talk with the 


Mexican children at the various stops. 
In Jalapa the students were ted 
in the dormitories at the new Olympic Vil- 
lage. The choir gave two performances in 
Jalapa. One was at the beautiful, new Na- 
tional Auditorium which was filled to ca- 
pacity by the people of that city. The stu- 
dents were extremely well received and the 
people of Jalapa seemed to enjoy and ap- 
preciate the skill with which high school 
students could sing and the beauty of their 
selections. They, in turn, presented several 
folklore dances, which the students of Char- 
ter Oak High School were enthusiastic about. 
A second performance was also held in Juarez 
Square the next evening before a large audi- 
ence. Of significant importance to the stu- 
dents was the opportunity for them to spend 
an afternoon and part of an evening talking 
with teen-agers in Jalapa and getting to 
know them, Everyone involved felt that truly 
a great amount of good will was transmitted 
back and forth between the people of Jalapa 
and Covina in both the formal and the in- 
formal gatherings in which they participated. 
After two and one-half days, the group 
left for Mexico City where they spent one 
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day and two evenings touring the city and 
getting as much of the culture and color of 
Mexico and Mexico City as they possibly 
could. The next stop on the itinerary was 
Guadalahara. The group arrived in Guadala- 
hara on Saturday evening prior to Easter 
Sunday and were met there cordially by of- 
ficials of that city. The city officials had 
arranged for the cholr to sing at the Agua 
Azul Park on Easter Sunday afternoon. The 
group sang before approximately ten thou- 
sand people in the seating area. Because the 
music was piped throughout the park from 
the outdoor amphitheater, another fifteen 
thousand people were able to listen to and 
appreciate the selections brought to them 
from the United States. The opportunity for 
our young people to meet the young people 
of Guadalahara and for them to talk with 
Mexicans from all walks of life was truly an 
outstanding experience and one which I am 
sure was a mutual benefit to both the Mex- 
icans and the Americans. 

The students left Guadalahara on Sunday 
evening for the trip back to the United 
States. Again, the students were able to meet 
with many Mexican children and teenagers 
and talk with them. The group arrived back 
at Charter Oak High School on Tuesday after- 
noon, March 28. They brought with them 
many things that they had purchased in 
Mexico; but of most importance to them was 
the experience that they had in seeing an- 
other country, seeing how other people live 
and realizing, possibly for some of them for 
the first time, the advantages of living in the 
United States. The exchange trip was ardu- 
ous, but this opportunity afforded by the 
People-to-People Program provided another 
strong link in the chain of mutual under- 
standing between our two countries. 


Israelis Don’t Overmanage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in the July 
2 edition of the Peoria Journal Star, 
editor in chief Charles L. Dancey seems 
to have placed his finger on the brilliance 
of Israel’s Defense Minister, Moshe 
Dayan. In a nutshell, Dancey portrays 
Dayan as a great believer in freedom of 
action preferring to shy away from over- 
management. Mr. Dancey wisely infers 
that Dayan’s no strings attached policy 
can be a highly successful modus op- 
erandi in areas other than military sci- 
ence, I include the editorial at this point 
in the RECORD: 

ISRAELIS DON’T OVERMANAGE 

The world is pretty well convinced that 
Moshe Dayan, the one-eyed Israeli general, 
is a brilliant tactician and military leader. 

Our own politicians have made the jokes 
about trading 400 F-111’s (with McNamara 
thrown in) for “a one-eyed Israeli general.” 

What is Dayan’s approach? 

His diary of the previous Sinai campaign 
reveals it in detail as well as in succinct ex- 
ample. The example is the kind of orders he 
said he gave. He said he could tell the com- 
mander of a mobile force something like 
this: “Here is the force you have. Here 18 
where you start from. Here is the direction 

are to take. You are to reach the Suez 
canal in three days. Don’t signal me for any 

or other assistance. You have all there 
is, Just do it.” 

And that's all. 
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He said that the Israeli army had the kind 
of field commanders who could act on such 
orders and solve their own problems as they 
came to them. That, of course, is what makes 
for swift and decisive action. 

In short, Dayan follows an old and honored 
rule of military administration that goes 
down through all ranks as the way to get 
things done. The rule is: Tell a commander 
what must be done, but don’t tell him how 
to do it.” 

The idea 1s that if you have a good man 
on the job, he can figure out the answers on 
the spot better than you can figure them 
out at some location far from the problem it- 
self. 

There is nothing more inefficient, nothing 
more fraught with danger and error, nothing 
more sterile to effective action of any kind 
than over-management .. . too much inter- 
ference from “upstairs.” 

Clear policy“ as to the objective and gen- 
eral line of attack, and then freedom of ac- 
tion for the doers is the way to get things 
done. 

The principle applies to a great deal more 
than just military science, and is equally 
hallowed in the doctrines of professional 
management. 

But it is a hard one for politicians, ama- 
teurs, lawyers, specialists, “experts,” and es- 
pecially bureaucrats to pursue. 

This is the basic reason why free societies 
always turn out to be more efficient than 
regimented ones in terms of actual results. 

In the age of experts, of computers, and 
of political “management” it would be well 
if we Americans would remember this funda- 
mental principle and not drift as far from it 
as we seem to be drifting. 


Panama Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, with permis- 
sion of the writer, included herewith is 
letter dated June 27 from a man of great 
experience in the Panama Canal. At a 
time when over 130 Members of this 
House have filed a concurrent resolution 
against the treaty remanding the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone to the Republic of Pan- 
ama, it is particularly apropos: 

MINDEN, LA., June 27, 1967. 
Congressman DURWARD HALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Durward; On a visit to the Panama 
Canal Zone, where I do a nice business, and 
having traveled in there for some six (6) 
years now very steadily and intermittently 
now from 1952, I have become acquainted 
with a great number of businessmen. 

During this last trip, many of these busi- 
nessmen, in fact all whom I had time to con- 
tact, asked me to return to the States, and 
to talk to the Senate and the Congress with 
respects to the Johnson Administration turn- 
ing over to the Communists the Panama 
Canal. These men with which I talked natu- 
rally are in no way connected with the Com- 
mies, in no way connected with Castro, and 
for that matter not connected with the lousy 
president of the country of Panama. 

It was my privilege to visit Panama two 
days after the big racket there in early 1964 
when a friend of mine was shot, but not seri- 
ously wounded. This was at a time when the 
Communists were throwing their weight with 
respects to the Panamanian Flag as an excuse 
to be flown in the Canal Zone. 
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If history reminds me correctly, we have 
spent some 4.7 billion on the canal and we 
lost a lot of American souls in its construc- 
tion. This canal, as you know, gives lifeblood 
to the Eastern and Central United States for 
its operations in the Pacific. 

There is no more reason for the Johnson 
Administration to turn over the Panama 
Canal to the Communist than there Is for 
them to turn over the Western Half of the 
United States to the Communists, I say damn 
any man who will attempt to toy with this 
treaty of 1903. Frankly, what we need is a 
man in the White House who built the Canal, 
namely Teddy Roosevelt. 

Fight it, Durward, and if I can be of any 
help whatsoever, please advise. I am writing 
a number of Congressmen and a number of 
Senators with respects thereto. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Eo C. Hunt. 


Proposed Tax Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, like many 
of my colleagues I have received quite a 
voluminous mail concerning the proposed 
increase in income tax. Of the many that 
I have received, I would like to place in 
the Recorp the following letter from one 
of my constituents, Mrs. Velma B. 
Johnston, of Reno, Nev., concerning the 
proposed increase in income tax. As the 
writer points out, we have strayed a long 
way from the path of being free, enter- 
prising Americans. The letter follows: 

RENO, Nev., June 28, 1967. 
Hon. WALTER S. BARING, 
Congressman for Nevada, Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Wattrn: Thought you'd like to re- 
ceive word from one of your more vocal con- 
stituents, concerning the proposed increase 
in income tax. 

I have today made application for a “moon- 
lighting" job. Am I doing this because I sud- 
denly find myself with more free time than 
I know what to do with? Am I doing this 
because at age 55, after 38 years of continu- 
ous employment as a secretary-accountant, 
I have such boundless energy that I must 
find some outlet for it? Am I bored with the 
usual things one does after a day's work, 
such as indulging in a hobby; or going to a 
show; or having guests in for the evening; 
or maybe just plain resting? The answers 
are “no”. 

Having been reared in the old school that 
taught us to assume our own responsibilities 
of providing for our education; our medical 
expenses and those of our family; our own 
senior citizens in the twilight of their years; 
our own “rainy days“ that come into the life 
of each of us occasionally—my earnings have 
gone for those things. And in years gone by 
(too long ago to remember, almost) there was 
even enough left over for modest deposits in 
a savings account. It was all an integral part 
of life as a free, enterprising American. 

Then along came income and social 
security taxes for various “do-good” pro- 
grams ... not too bad at first, but increas- 
ing steadily over the years like a cancer that 
eventually destroys the unfortunate victim. 
Added to the cost of discharging what I have 
always considered my own responsibilities 
financially, the burden has become stagger- 
ing. Caught in the unenviable tax bind of 
being a single person since Charles’ death, 
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not eligible to qualify as head of a household 
even though I maintain a home with its 
attendant expenses, and hopelessly trying to 
cope with the astronomical rise in the cost of 
living, I am faced with the realization that 
my one salary cannot possibly stand a greater 
tax confiscated to take care of the freeloaders 
who are rapidly becoming accustomed to a 
standard of living that I can no longer afford. 

So. . . in order to help The Great Benev- 
Olent White Father distribute largesse to 
the ever-increasing multitude with its hand 
out; in order to continue the prosperity of 
this great country of ours (WHOSE prosper- 
ity, I ask, and am told it would take a week 
to explain the whole complicated mess of 
it); and in order to keep from sinking in the 
sea of insolvency that is slowly but surely 
drowning a great segment of the people of 
our land whose income no longer equals the 
outgo—1 hope I land that “moonlighting” 
job, and once having landed it that I will 
have the health and energy to keep it. 

Do the financial wizards of our Adminis- 
tration have the answer to these questions: 

“What happens when the goose that lays 
the golden egg just plain quits from exhaus- 
tion?” 

“What happens when the initiative and 
enterprise that made this country great dis- 
solve in complete apathy?” 

If it were only I who is troubled and dis- 

and downright angry, I would take 
& course in business management (at my own 
expense) in the hope of learning how to han- 
dle my financial affairs better. But I have 
millions of equally troubled, discouraged and 
downright angry individuals for company, 
and I'm sure we can't all be completely in- 
efficient or inadequate. 

Best wishes, Walter. And thanks for listen- 
ing to me. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. VELMA B. JOHNSTON. 


The Big Achievement of Glassboro: 
Better Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the 
euphoric dreamers in our midst who be- 
lieved that the summit meeting between 
President Johnson and Premier Kosygin 
would lead to quick solutions to the diffi- 
cult problems confronting the world will 
be very disappointed. But those of us who 
are more realistic—and I believe this in- 
cludes the majority of Americans—view 
the summit conference as a first, but im- 
portant, step toward a greater under- 
standing that may lead to a brighter 
future for all mankind. 

President Johnson has said that none 
of the major problems was solved at this 
meeting. But this was to be expected. 
What was accomplished—and perhaps 
even more important in the long run— 
Was a clear notion, on the part of both 
leaders, about where their countries 
stand on the vital issues of our time. 

As the Des Moines Register notes: 

The meeting at Glassboro should be 
viewed as a means of establishing better un- 
derstanding between the two governments 
rather than as a device for making compro- 
mises and settling problems. 
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And the paper adds: 

As such, it seems to have been worthwhile. 
The two leaders probably know more inti- 
mately the fine points of their differences, 
which could be helpful. 


The world of the nuclear bomb leaves 
little room for miscalculation. And be- 
cause this is so, I think a significant con- 
tribution to a more stable community of 
nations has been achieved at Glassboro. 
For by sitting down to reason together, 
the President and Kosygin could cut 
through the diplomatic glaze and second- 
hand interpretations that often cloud 
the issues between nations, and lead to 
tragic mistakes. 

The American people strongly support 
the President’s effort at Glassboro. And 
deservedly so. Peace and understanding 
are synonymous. We may now dare to 
hope that with the understanding 
achieved at Glassboro, the quest for 
peace is an important step closer to 
realization. 

Under unanimous consent I insert into 
the Recor an editorial from the Des 
Moines Register on the summit confer- 
ence: 

[From the Des Moines Register, June 27, 
1967] 
No Sten oF Compromise 

Americans who may have expected that 
Alexei Kosygin and Lyndon Johnson would 
reach positive agreementa on world issues 


have been disillusioned. There was no reason 


to think that the leaders of the two super- 

powers could settle any major question, but 

the drama surrounding ‘a meeting “at the 

spit invariably leads to false expecta- 
ons. 

Kosygin, less than any Soviet leader since 
the Communist revolution, can conclude 
agreements on his own, He is part of a team 
or “collective” now running the Soviet Un- 
ion, and it is far from certain that he is 
No. 1 on the team, as Chairman Nikita 
Khrushchev obviously was when he met with 
Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy. 

Leonid Brezhnev, first secretary of the 
Soviet Communist party, may well possess 
more power than Kosygin. The first secre- 
taryship is the post from which Stalin and 
Khrushehev gained and wielded dictatorial 
authority. But it seems more likely that the 
present leadership of Russia is truly by com- 
mittee, with Brezhnev, Kosygin, President 
Nicolai Podgorny and possibly others sharing 
the power, 

No American president, of course, has the 
power to commit the nation to international 
treaties or to conclude agreements single- 
handedly. He is subject to the constitutional 
authority of the Senate on treaties. He must 
assure himself of support from Congress and 
the public or run the risk of being repudi- 
ated, as President Wilson was on the League 
of Nations. 

So the meeting at Glassboro should be 
viewed as a means of establishing better 
understanding between the two governments 
rather than as a device for making com- 
promises and settling problems. As such, it 
seems to have been worthwhile. The two 
leaders probably know more intimately the 
fine points of thelr differences, which could 
be helpful. 

Among the many world issues on which 
the Soviet Union and the United States dis- 
agree, three seem paramount at the moment. 
These are the continuing hostility between 
Israel and the Arab countries; the Vietnam 
war; the question of world armaments, in- 
cluding pending decisions on the building of 
anti-ballistic misslle systems and the spread 
of nuclear weapons. 

Only on the matter of the arms race does 
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there seem to be possibility for further agree - 
ments beyond the treaty prohibiting nuclear 
weapons tests in the air or under the sea, 
Both President Johnson and Premier Kosy- 
gin stressed the importance of reaching ac- 
cord on a treaty against non-proliferation 
of nuclear weapons, President Johnson re- 
ported that progress was made toward arms 
limitation. 

Kosygin did not bend an inch on Russia's 
insistence that Israel be charged with ag- 
gression by the United Nations, that it with- 
draw from territory taken in the war before 
peace talks can occur and that it pay com- 
pensation to the Arabs for losses in the war. 
Also, the Russian demand that the United 
States quit bombing North Vietnam and 
withdraw its forces from South Vietnam has 
not altered. 

From what was reported about the Glass- 
boro meeting, no hint appeared of com- 
promise on these issues. What would hap- 
pen, we wonder, if the United States did agree 
to quit bombing North Vietnam and if Rus- 
sia agreed to stop rearming the Egyptians 
and to seek an Arab-Israeli settlement? We 
can only hope that some conyersation took 
place on these points which may be pursued 
further in the continuing contacts of am- 
bassadors and foreign ministers which Kosy- 
gin and Johnson promised would occur. 


H.R. 2082, a Bill for Educational Allow- 
ances for Military Dependents 


SPEECH 


HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mrs, MINK. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to express my unqualified support for 
H.R. 2082, a bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative WIIAN Forp that will provide 
much needed educational allowances for 
dependents of American servicemen as- 
signed to foreign areas. This legislation 
is necessary to correct an existing in- 
equity where our military people are 
stationed in areas with so few dependents 
that the Department of Defense cannot 
justify the cost of establishing a govern- 
ment school for them, forcing the mili- 
tary family to incur the costs of trans- 
portation to the nearest DOD school, as 
well as room and board. Some of these 
individuals serving our country overseas 
are in the lower grades, and the expenses 
they must bear for an adequate educa- 
tion for their children impose a real 
hardship. 

I was privileged to be on the 1965 over- 
seas schools inspection trip with my 
distinguished colleague from Michigan 
whose introduction of this bill has once 
again demonstrated his dedication to 
equal education for all Americans. On 
this trip we found many servicemen who 
were sending their children to distant 
schools, and we also discovered the diffi- 
culties they encounter in providing their 
dependents with access to a college edu- 
cation once they complete their sec- 
ondary studies. 

This bill then would provide govern- 
ment allowances for room, board, and 
transportation for those youngsters who 
must travel to DOD dependents’ schools, 
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and it will also authorize one round trip 
by air each year for those dependents 
who are admitted to colleges in the 
United States. Since we have already 
recognized this problem by providing 
such benefits for U.S. Government civi- 
lian employees in similar situations, it is 
essential that we extend this assistance 
to the nearly 4,000 dependents of service- 
men who would be covered by H.R. 2082 
and whose education is just as much our 
responsibility. This legislation is much 
needed, and I urge its speedy enactment 
into law so that we may continue to 
demonstrate our ongoing commitment to 
providing all American youth with the 
very best education available. 


Dissent or Treason 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been fortunate in receiving a copy of 
a critique of a special ABC telecast en- 
titled “Dissent or Treason.” : 

It was written by Reed J. Irvine, of 
Silver Spring, Md., to Leonard H. Gold- 
enson, president of the American Broad- 
casting Co., and I think it is worthy of 
each Member’s attention. 

I can well understand Mr. Irvine's 
thoughts on the program. ABC inter- 
viewed me for nearly a half hour on the 
subject of “Dissent and Treason.” But on 
the program ABC used only a minute of 
my interview and in the context so that 
what I said appeared to have racial over- 
tones. 

The network used none of the com- 
ments I made distinguishing treason and 
sedition from dissent. The program was 
slanted in favor of the dissenters and 
said nothing of the policy and attitude 
toward such people as is recorded in 
history. 

Therefore, I present to you Mr. Ir- 
yine's critique of the program ‘Treason 
or Dissent,” and I think he has done a 
very adequate job in pointing out dis- 
crepancies in the program. 

I might add, too, that I thought ABC 
would do an objective job on the sub- 
ject, but I was very disappointed after 
seeing the program. The critique follows: 

JUNE 22, 1967. 
Mr. Leonato H. GoLDENSON, 
President, American Broadcasting Corp., 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mn. Gotnenson: I have just finished 
watching the ABC documentary “Dissent or 
Treason," sponsored by the Shell Ou com- 
pany and “Vanquish.” I regret to say that 
this presentation lacked balance to such a 
degree that it verged on being propagandistic 
rather than informative. 

One would expect that an historical 
analysis of the question of dissent In time 
of war would focus not merely on the exist- 
ence of dissent but also on the attitude and 
policy toward dissent and opposition to the 
war effort. This was completely lacking in 
the ABC historical review as presented by 
Professor Blum. 

We were told that there was dissent dur- 
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ing the American Reyolution. We were not 
told what measures were taken to curb or 
discourage the dissenters. Those who refused 
to take the oath of fidelity were subject to 
serve persecution. Jefferson said, “A tory has 
been properly defined to be a traitor in 
thought but not in deed." Certainly the 
policy of those men whom we revere as our 
Founding Fathers did not believe in dissent 
to the extent of offering unlimited toleration 
to those who gave aid and comfort to the 
British. Why was nothing said about this? 

Professor Blum quoted Lincoln’s criticism 
of Polk's conduct of the Mexican War, He 
neglected to point out that in this same 
speech, which was Lincoln’s first public 
utterance on the war, which had then been 
in progress for over a year, Lincoln said: 

When the war began, it was my opinion 
that all those who, because of knowing too 
little, or because of knowing too much, could 
not conscientiously approve the conduct of 
the President, in the beginning of it, should, 
nevertheless, as good citizens and patriots, 
remain silent on that point, at least till the 
war should be ended . . . and I adhered to 
it, and acted upon It, until since I took my 
seat here; and I think I should still adhere to 
it, were it not that the President and his 
friends will not allow it to be so. (The Col- 
lected Works of Abraham Lincoln, Rutgers 
Unlv. Press, V. I. p. 432) 

Professor Biumꝭs remarks might have given 
the uninformed listener the impression that 
Lincoln beueved in unlimited dissent in time 
of war. Blum, of course, knows that Lincoln's 
position was not that at all. Why did he not 
describe what Lincoln’s attitude really was, 
rather than leave a misleading impression? 
Why did he not point out, in discussing dis- 
sent during the Civil War, that Lincoln sus- 
pended the constitutional guarantee of 
habeas corpus and had dissenters put behind 
bars? He might have used this famous state- 
ment that Lincoln made in justifying this 
action: 

Must I shoot a simple-minded soldier boy 
who deserts, while I must not touch a hair 
of a wiley agitator who induces him to de- 
sert? This is none the less injurious when 
effected by getting a father, or brother, or 
friend, Into a public meeting, and there 
working upon his feelings, till he is per- 
suaded to write to the soldier boy, that he 
is fighting in a bad cause, for a wicked ad- 
ministration of a contemptible government, 
too weak to arrest and punish him if he shall 
desert. I think that in such a case, to silence 
the agitator, and save the boy, is not only 
constitutional, but, withal, a great mercy. 
(Collected Works, V. VI, pp. 266-67) 

Similarly in your discussion of dissent in 
World War I, there was a glaring omission 
of the attitude toward those who opposed 
the war and the actions taken to restrain 
them. Your program might have shown some 
balance by pointing out that the Supreme 
Court in a decision written by none cther 
than Justice Holmes upheld the conviction 
of an officer of the Socialist Party who was 
convicted of printing and distributing leaf- 
lets which might have deterred soldiers from 
doing their duty. Holmes rejected unequlv- 
ocally the defense based on the First Amend- 
ment, saying, 

When a nation Is at war many things that 
might be sald in time of peace are such a 
hindrance to Its effort that their utterance 
will not be endured so long as men fight, and 
no court could regard them as protected by 
any constitutional rights. (Schenck v. the 
United States) 

A balanced presentation would also have 
pointed out that Senator George Norris, who 
was one of six senators to vote against the 
declaration of war on Germany took the Lin- 
colnian view once war was declared. He re- 
fused thereafter to criticize the administra- 
tion, declaring, “The war is now my war as 
much as it is the war of our General Staff.” 

When we come to World Wer I. your pres- 
entation seemed to forget all about dissent. 
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Not only was the attitude and policy toward 
dissent not mentioned, but one might have 
concluded that dissent was non-existent. 

And yet World War II dissent is most 
interesting and quite instructive in consid- 
ering the attitudes we encounter today. Even 
in the 1939-41 period when not a single Amer- 
ican soldier was engaged in combat, those 
who opposed the steps which they thought 
would lead to involvement in war were se- 
verely criticized. Same of the severest critics 
were those same journals which today loudly 
demand the right of unlimited dissent when 
American boys are dying on the battlefield. 
For example, The New Republic early in 
1941 suggested that Charles A. Lindberg’s 
speeches be censored by the National Associ- 
ation of Broadcasters, and both The New 
Republic and The Nation called for a con- 
gressional investigation of the America First 
Committee. Senator Burton K, Wheeler 
miled out a million anti-war postcards in 
the summer of 1941. Secretary of War Stim- 
son, with the advance knowledge of President 
Roosevelt, told a press conference, “This 
comes very near the line of subversive ac- 
tivities against the United States—if not 
treason.” (See Henry L. Stimson and Mc- 
George Bundy, On Active Service, p. 378) 

The attitude of the communists toward 
our involvement in war in this period was 
most instructive—and relevant to the present 
situation. You will recall that prior to the 
German attack on Russia the communists, 
not only here but even in the embattled 
U. K., were active in opposing the war and 
fomenting strikes to hinder war production. 
That dissent evaporated on June 22, 1941, 
which was the best possible demonstration 
that it had nothing to do with principle. 
Since we know that the Soviets have an ex- 
tremely effective international mechanism for 
influencing public opinion—Raymond Aron 
has called it the “most astonishing propa- 
ganda machine history has ever known"—one 
might legitimately ask how this mechanism 
is being employed to influence public opinion 
with respect to the Vietnam conflict, Since 
the Soviets have a very keen interest in that 
conflict, it would indeed be extraordinary if 
they were not using their “astonishing prop- 
aganda machine” to influence its outcome, 
It was surprising, to say the least, that this 
did not occur to those who prepared the ABC 
documentary, Some footage was given to the 
Mammoth anti-Vietnam demonstration in 
New York City, but not a word was said 
about the documented evidence of the role 
that leading communists played in organiz- 
ing that event. We had an academic psychol- 
ogist telling us about the motivations of the 
student dissenters and we saw a nice group 
of Harvard students. Not a word was said 
about he Anti-Vietnam Day Committee in 
Berkeley and the role played by known party 
members such as Bettina Aptheker in getting 
it under way. = 

This information Js by no means difficult 
to come by. It must have been known to the 
writers of the ABC documentary. One must 
ask, therefore, why it was omitted. It seems to 
me that the program was not designed as a 
careful, objective study of the role of dissent 
in time cf war so much as a defense of the 
type of dissent that we are now observing. 
This came through in the omission of the 
type of balanced history that I have tried to 
call attention to, in the failure to attempt 
to assess the role of the Soviet propaganda 
machine, which typically works through 
agents and dupes within the country that it 
zeroes in upon, and in the summary pre- 
sented by Edward P. Morgan at the conclu- 
sion of the program. This is why this pro- 
gram impresses me as being propagandistic, 
i.e.. slanted to make a point that the pro- 
ducers favor. I am sorry that ABC and the 
sponsors of the program permitted this, not 
because I favor suppression of free speech, 
but because I belicve you have an obligation 
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to present as much of the truth as you can 
squeeze into an hour program, not just half 
of it. 
Sincerely yours, 
Reep J. IRVINE. 


Strange Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, special in- 
terests and the revolutionary activists 
have produced a mockery to justice in 
our country. 

In Virginia, a man burned a wooden 
cross and was placed in prison for 3 
years. In New York and other cities 
American flags are burned, yet the per- 
petrators go scot free. 

One act is called “hate”; and the 
other explained as “dissent” guaranteed 
under the umbrella of the first amend- 
ment. 

A dissident youth—perhaps encour- 
aged by the current “education to be 
against” by some educators and back- 
sliding clergy—burns a draft card and is 
sentenced to prison, yet a paint dauber, 
who has been extremely well rewarded by 
the capitalist system, accepts a $10,000 
Communist reward for his cooperation 
in expression only to give the Commu- 
nist award back to the murderers of his 
fellow Americans. No crime is charged— 
no punishment meted out for such cruel 
disloyalty. 

What is dissent and freedom of expres- 
sion? Which acts generate the most hate 
against the American people? The cross 
burner, in his own way defending his 
country; the flag burner; or the financial 
contributor to the Communist killers 
cutting out the hearts of our boys, de- 
stroying our Nation and our youth. 

The American people are tiring of the 
double standard of justice provoked by 
the power-mad, emotion-coated revolu- 
tion. And rightfully so, for after all, it 
is their sons who are being slaughtered 
and their birthright which is being hood- 
winked by this undermining of justice. 

It may become a crime to display a 
lighted cross on a Christian church, but 
no offense to burn the church in dissent. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the article by 
Mr. John J. Synon, of Richmond, Va., 
and the editorial from the Baton Rouge 
State Times for July 8, following my re- 
marks in the Recorp: 

STRANGE JUSTICE 

They put a Virginian in the State peniten- 
tiary, some weeks ago, put him in prison for 
three years. His crime: He had burned a 
cross, a wooden cross where Negroes were 
sure to see it burning. That was the extent 
of his infraction—burning that cross. 

And for that, he was sentenced to three 
years in the State penitentiary. 

Now comes an indignant note from the 
ever-vigtlant Bill Loeb. I think the publisher 
of the Manchester (N.H.) Union-Leader must 
read everything. In any event, the scorching 
note he sent was accompanied by a tear- 
sheet from a Georgia weekly—The Wilkinson 
County News—that recounted the signifi- 
cance of the trial. 
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In effect, Bill Loeb asked me what I had 
done to protect the outrage. And the answer? 
Nothing. But in my small and dilatory way, 
I mean to fix that, now. 

Joe Boone is the author of the piece Loeb 
sent me. See how it goes: 

“How far America has strayed from the 
fairness of Anglo-Saxon justice! 

“The Associated Press reported on March 
16th, in a news item from Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, that Lilson R. Price, 30, was convicted 
by an all-white Hustings Court jury for il- 
legally burning a cross in public. 

“ . „ There was no evidence listed of Price 
being under the influence of LSD, pot, baked 
banana peels, or any of the other specifics 
of the good life of the beatnick, the civil- 
righter, or the hippie. 

“There was no evidence shown that he 
was of the new order in America which looks 
for life without responsibility, sex without 
marriage, salvation without religion, luxury 
without work, food without sweat, shelter 
without struggle, or mercy without justice. 

“He was not charged with burning his 
draft card, donating blood to the Viet Cong, 
consorting with the communists fronts, or 
any of the other non-patriotic and/or treas- 
onous activities common to the corrupt so- 
ciety which seeks to take over America. 

„. . . Had he had the foresight to. . . use 
his burning cross as torch to set fire to 
everything in sight...” 

Let me break in here: There stands, with- 
in three blocks of my home, the shell of an 
arson-destroyed church, At the time of the 
burning, students who attend the adjoining 
college reported that they had seen Negroes 
set off the fire by heaving Molotov cocktails 
through its windows. They made that state- 
ment without equivocation and voluntarily. 
But that just couldn't be—Negroes throwing 
Molotov cocktails. So, in a few days, the 
young people issued a recantation. Perhaps 
they had just imagined it. And that is the 
last we have heard of who burned down Pace 
Memorial Methodist Church, 

In addition, we have had a clutch of arson- 
inspired, lumberyard fires. These places, in 
my town, have been going up like the tinder 
they are. 

No, no trace of the burners. People think 
they know who—generally—is doing the dirty 
work but it is not good manners to say so 
out loud. Our indignation, you see, is saved 
for the Wilson Prices, they and their mate- 
rially-harmless cross burnings. We send such 
as Wilson Price to the penitentiary for three 

ears. 

x But back to Joe Boone's piece: “Had the 
back of his (Wilson’s) car been filled with 
directions for making Molotoy cocktails, his 
pockets stuffed with the pornographic filth 
legalized by the Supreme Court, his bearded 
mouth spouting the obscenities common to 
the Berkeley campus, exuding an odor pun- 
gent enough to stagger an overworked boar 
hog, his eyes alight with the religious ectasy 
of LSD—his treatment would have been en- 
tirely different.“ 

Amen! 

Such is the tenor of our time: Burn a 
church and you go scot free. Burn a cross 
and you go to the penitentiary. i 

There will be a day of reckoning. A fearful 
day. 


[From the State-Times, Baton Rouge, La., 
July 8, 1967 
A PICTURE or TREASON 


Whatever the legalistic pettifoggery, art- 
ist Rockwell Kent paints himself into a 
picture of treason in a very real sense when 
he confirms that he contributed $10,000 
(Lenin Peace Prize proceeds) to the Viet 
Cong whose rifles and mortars are spilling 
American blood and taking American lives. 

Much of the arguing over what is not 
treason currently turns on plain truth that. 
the U.S. A. is fighting a war without declar- 
ing formally that it is doing so. This vague 
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situation would seem to be a mistake. Pre- 
ciseness, not imprecision, is the need now. 

Still, there remains on the federal books 
a 1917 statute which prohibits aiding and 
comforting an enemy. It ought to suffice to 
take care of Mr. Kent. 

He probably won't be prosecuted. Don't 
hold your breath waiting for it. 

After all, a United States senator named 
Robert Kennedy gave his blessing to the 
dispatch of blood and plasma to the same 
Communistic enemies of the United States. 
He still sits in the Senate in the name of 
the State of New York. 

And Stokely Carmichael travels hither 
and yon, stirring highly emotional people 
to what is tantamount to civil Insurrection. 

So don't look for prosecution of Rockwell 


Kent. 


He can, with impunity, give $10,000 to the 
Viet Cong who are killing Americans. 

But he'd better not announce a $10 contri- 
bution to the Minutemen nor the John 
Birch Society nor the Invisible Empire. How 
foaming wrath would descend on him then! 
The artists union, if there is one, would 
take up his card. The academic pinkos would 
fire at him with all their multisylabics set 
on full automatic. 

He'd be a real rascal, a cur, a lunatic 
extremist. 

As it is, many quarters by present stand- 
ards set him up as a dissenter. 

At a former time, he'd have been an out 
and out traitor, the length and breadth of 
the land. 


Reaching the Unreached 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following, which 
was my Capitol report to my constit- 
uents on April 27: 


I recently had a chance to examine an 
experimental workshop on wheels which 
came to Washington from Arkansas. I met 
and talked with leaders of the Arkansas Spe- 
cial Youth Project—who conceived the idea 
of the Mobile Unit as part of their coopera- 
tive venture to assist “disadvantaged” 
youngsters. 

I am impressed with the possibilities of 
this program—which is known as “Reaching 
The Unreached.” 

The Agriculture Extension Services of the 
State and Federal Governments have worked 
together for almost three years—exploring 
ways to increase the informal education op- 
portunities of young people who, for one 
reason or another, might not otherwise have 
a chance, 

Through 4-H leaders, several experimental 
programs have been carried out. 

The “workshop on wheels” is an old sur- 
plus bus, purchased from the State Depart- 
ment of Education. It was painted—fixed up 
inside. There are two work areas. For the 
boys, work benches, electric saws, drills, and 
various hand tools; for the girls a 4-burner 
gas range, double sink, three sewing ma- 
chines, and table space. 

The bus followed a schedule of visiting 
various communities. Up to 12 youngsters 
at a time were able to acquire new skills, 
and increase their chances for the future. 

In another instance, a youth camp was 
established in a county where youngsters 
between 9 and 15 years old went to camp for 
up to five days. This was a new social and 
cultural experience for 42 children. They 
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were from families of less than $2,000 a year 
annual income. 

In another county, the Extension Service 
set up workshops which provided training in 
handicrafts, woodworking, knitting, etc. for 
almost 250 youngsters. 

Yet another program utilized the skills of 
Home Demonstration Agents in training 87 
girls in home management. This was real, 
honest-to-goodness education in how to wash 
dishes, polish silver, make beds, care for fur- 
niture, clean windows and woodwork, oper- 
ate dishwashers and food disposers, clean, 
trashcans, care for foods, clean ranges and 
refrigerators, care for floors, launder and iron 
clothing, and take care of the bathroom. 
Many of the girls had never seen any of the 
modern gadgetry which is supposed to make 
housekeeping chores easier, 

I like this program because it does not 
involve vast sums of money. It operates with 
the advice and leadership of both volunteers 
and men and women who all their lives long 
have worked in behalf of rural America as 
government employees, They know the prob- 
lems and the reasonable solutions. They are 
accepting the challenge of tomorrow.” 


U.S. Inquiry Urged on Auto Insurance, 
But Some Progress Noted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. CAHILL, Mr. Speaker, for the past 
several months, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Green] and the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SNYDER], 
along with several other Members of the 
House of Representatives have joined me 
in bringing to the attention of the House 
and the American public the national 
problem occasioned by the activities of 
some of the automobile liability insur- 
ance firms of our country. In all of these 
discussions we have expressed the hope 
that the insurance industry would police 
itself and thus eliminate the necessity for 
congressional activity. A heartening sign 
along these lines has recently taken place 
through the action of the Allstate Insur- 
ance Co., a subsidiary of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. According to an article ap- 

in the New York Times on Mon- 
day, July 10, 1967, written by John D. 
Morris of the Times’ staff, the Allstate 
Insurance Co. announced that effective 
July 1, 1967, it was.giving current policy- 
holders a guarantee of a renewal for 5 
years of all clauses in their policies, no 
matter how many claims were filed. This 
certainly, Mr. Speaker, is a dramatic step 
in the right direction, because it will in- 
sure the policyholders of the Allstate In- 
surance Co. that they can be certain once 
they have a policy with this company 
that they will not be canceled for making 
a claim and can be certain of renewal 
during that 5-year period. In the dialog 
we held on the floor it was pointed out 
repeatedly the arbitrary and capricious 
reasons expressed by insurance com- 
panies for canceling existing policies and 
the failure of the insurance companies 
to renew some policies without giving any 
reason whatsoever. We sincerely hope, 
Mr. Speaker, that the example set by the 
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Allstate Insurance Co. will persuade other 
insurance companies in the United States 
to follow their example, so that the 
policyholders of other companies can en- 
joy this same privilege. I commend the 
officers and executives of the Allstate In- 
surance Co. for taking this progressive 
step. It would seem to me that the insur- 
ance industry would be well informed in- 
deed if it took immediate corrective 
measures to eliminate many of the abuses 
which have been pointed out by the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives on 
the floor. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to 
enclose the entire article that appeared in 
the New York Times relative to this im- 
portant matter. I commend the New York 
Times for placing this article on the front 
page so that it will be brought to the at- 
tention of all of the executives of the in- 
surance companies of our country. I also 
commend John D. Morris for an excellent 
job of reporting. 
U.S. Inquiry on Auro INSURANCE AS 
COMPLAINTS RISE 
(By John D. Morris) 

WasHIncton, July 9—A growing volume 
of complaints against automobile insurance 
companies by indignant policy holders has 
raised the possibility of one or more Federal 
investigations of the industry. 

Representative Emanuel Celler, chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee, is con- 
sidering a request by two committee mem- 
bers for a preliminary inquiry. i 

The Department of Transportation is 
studying a similar request by Senator War- 
ren G. Magnuson, chairman of the Senate 
Commerce Committee. 

Mr. Celler, a Brooklyn Democrat, said in a 
telephone interview that he was giving “very 
serious attention” to what he described as 
the “meritorious suggestion” for a staff 
study. The inquiry was proposed last week 
by Representative Peter W. Rodino, Jr., 
Democrat of New Jersey, and William T. Ca- 
hill, Republican of New Jersey. 

“A full-scale and fundamental investiga- 
tion of the insurance industry is long over- 
due,” Mr. Celler said. “Sooner or later we 
will have to address ourselves to it.” 

Senator Magnuson, Democrat, of Wash- 
ington, in a recent letter to Alan S. Boyd, 
Secretary of tion, asked that the 
department conduct “a comprehensive study 
of compensation for motor vehicle accident 
losses. 


He complained particularly of “sharp un- 
derwriting practices, including arbitrary can- 
cellations and failure to renew.“ of geo- 
graphical, racial and economic” discrimina- 
tion and of “discriminatory, escalating pre- 
mium rates.” 

Mr. Magnuson suggested that a depart- 
mental study might provide the basis for 
Congressional action to correct “fundamental 
defects, both in automobile insurance and in 
our underlying common law and statutory 
system of fault liability.” 

Representatives Rodino and Cahill, in a 
letter to Mr. Celler, noted that the insurance 
industry has been exempt from Federal anti- 
trust laws since 1945, when Congress dele- 
gated rogulatory responsibility to the states. 

They contended, and Mr. Celler agreed, 
that Congress should consider whether con- 
tinuation of the exemption was in the public 
interest. 


WIDESPREAD PRACTICES CITED 


Among other things, the Rodino-Cahili 
letter cited: 

“The widespread practice of canceling poli- 
cles without sufficient justification, and 
often on the basis of whim or flimsy ex- 
cuse.” 

The discriminatory nature of present rate 
practices, which penalize motorists because 
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of age, sex, color, race, economic background, 
occupation and place of residence, irrespec- 
tive of individual driving records. 

A sampling of hundreds of letters received 
by Senator Magnuson and other legislators 
indicates a widespread belief among auto- 
mobile owners that they are victims of such 
practices. 

A California woman, for example, com- 
plained that her insurance had been can- 
celed when a son started driving at the age 
of 16, forcing her to resort to a “high-risk” 
company that charged her $476 for liability 
coverage of two small cars. 

“Something has to be done about these 
insurance companies,” she wrote, as they 
are just getting rich on all us little people.” 


OVER 65 PENALTY 


A number of drivers over 65 contended 
that their liability insurance had been un- 
justifiably canceled, One of them, a Seattle 
man, said he had started driving model T 
Fords in the Twenties and had his policy 
canceled three weeks after his first report- 
able accident, which involved damage of less 
than $50. 

A California school teacher's policy was 
canceled shortly after an accident involving 
$215 in property damage. She reported that 
she now pays more than $800 a year in high- 
risk liability premiums. 

A number of young men who said they 
had good driving records reported that their 
policies had been canceled, or their premiums 
raised, when they entered the armed services. 

Other disgruntled motorists complained 
of cancellations or high rates that they at- 
tributed to such factors as their residence in 
low-income neighborhoods; divorces; occu- 
pations such as bartending, restaurant work 
and unskilled manual labor; accidents in 
which the other driver was at fault, and 
minor traffic violations. 

One man in his sixties complained that his 
annual premiums had been raised $79 be- 
cause his wife paid for a parking ticket, 
under protest, that had been left on the car 
when it was parked by a broken meter. 

“Is this just another legal shakedown?” 
he asked. 

ALLSTATE GUARANTEED RENEWAL 


Insurance industry spokesmen could not 
be reached for comment last night on the 
demands for an investigation. However, a 
leading automobile insurance company an- 
nounced last Wednesday that, effective 
July 1, it was giving current policy holders a 
guarantee of a renewal for five years of all 
clauses in their policies, no matter how 
many claims were filed. The Allstate Insur- 
ance Company, a subsidiary of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., said the guarantee was in effect 
in all but five states, in which approval of 
state authorities was being sought. These are 
Texas, Louisiana, North Carolina, Virginia 
and Massachusetts, 


Does Senate Need Ethics Code? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I believe the 
following article from the July 9, 1967, 
Indianapolis Star, by Ben Cole, is es- 
pecially timely and pertinent: 

Dors SENATE NEED Ernics Cope? 
(By Ben Cole) 

WASHINGTON.—The refrigerated air in the 
United States Senate will resound the rest 
of the summer with ponderous commentary 
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on the pros and cons of writing a code of 
ethics. 

Such a prescription for senatorial deport- 
ment is believed necessary, so say the pro- 
ponents, because of such incidents as the 
censure of Senator Thomas J. Dodd (D- 
Conn.). 

Senator Dodd, so the Senate decided, was 
doing wrong when he pocketed money raised 
by testimonial dinners ostensibly to finance 
his campaign. 

And there are supposed to be many gray 
areas where senators can't just be sure if 
they are doing right or wrong—keeping law 
practices made prestigious by their high 
Office, accepting certain kind of emoluments 
for speeches and articles, etc. 

A few years ago, a code of ethics without 
& penalty clause was adopted by the Senate. 
Some handsome red-white-and-blue litho- 
graphs of this brave document showed up re- 
cently in an unused broom closet in the base- 
ment of the Senate Office Building as re- 
minders of the fact. 

This time, though, the idea seems to be to 
nall the thing down—lay down the rules and 
spell out the punishment for offenders. 

This sounds great until you start to think 
about it in terms of common sense. 

Except for a few extraordinarily disadvan- 
taged members of the American society, most 
People grow up amid constant reminders of 
what is right and what is wrong. Home, 
church, school, clubs, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, YMCA, YWCA, sandlot ball games, 
everyday relationships with fellow workers 
all these experiences sharpen the knowledge 
of what is and what isn't according to the 
rules of the game. 

By the time a man or woman is old 
enough and has attained sufficient eminence 
to be elected to the United States Senate, he 
or she should know what is right and what 
is wrong. And if there is any doubt about 
the situation, then the individual should re- 
solve it easily by not doing whatever is so 
Marginal as to require a decision. 

A code of ethies for the United States Sen- 
ate, when you come right down to it, would 
be a kind of admission that the men and 
Women who make the laws for the rest of 
us don't know how to conduct themselves. 

As a matter of fact, a code of ethics al- 
ready existe—it is summarized by the sim- 
ple term, “honor.” Anything else the Senate 
might produce by way of a code of ethics 
couldn't so much define what is forbidden 
as what would be allowed. 


National Rifle Association 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
clearest portrayals of the work of the 
National Rife Association was given on 
Thursday, June 29, at the National Press 
Club by Harold W. Glassen, president of 
NRA. I feel that the Members of Con- 
gress will profit from reading the state- 
ment, and I submit it for reprinting in 
the RECORD: 

First, Id like to explain what the National 
Rifle Association is, and what it is not. 


It is the oldest sportsmen's organization 
in the United States. It is a non-profit mem- 


bership organization. Its rate of growth is 
phenomenal. 
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Four years ago, when the current con- 
troversy over gun control legislation began, 
NRA had less than 500,000 members, It now 
has more than 800,000 members, a gain of 
more than 60 percent, and is looking forward 
to more than a million by 1971, the year it 
celebrates its one hundredth anniversary. 
We anticipate we will reach this goal before 
then, for our membership is increasing at an 
average of 80,000 per year. At this rate, today 
at least 200 persons will join NRA. 

NRA members are sportsmen whose com- 
mon bond is the sport of shooting. Most 
are hunters. Many are trap and skeet shoot- 
ers. Several hundred thousand are serious 
target shooters, who work as hard to boost 
their scores as any golfer. Last year, Amer- 
ican shooters took 17 gold medals in world 
events, establishing the United States firmly 
as the world leader in this international 


sport. 
AIDS IN TRAINING SOLDIERS 


NRA members are dedicated to the national 
defense. Criticism has been leveled at our 
organization for conducting shooting pro- 
grams using surplus U.S. military rifles and 
ammunition. But the reasons for this pro- 
gram have been largely overlooked. The truth 
is that the NRA is a valuable adjunct to our 
military program, providing vital marksman- 
ship training to young Americans who may 
shortly find themselves in battle. 

Proof of the value of this program in train- 
ing of combat troops was contained in a 
1966 report by the Arthur D. Little Company, 
a private industrial and management re- 
search firm, which made a comprehensive 
study of the Civilian Marksmanship Program 
at the request of the Army. 

Not only did the Little Report note that 
rifle training prior to military service better 
prepares a soldier to use a rifle, it said train- 
ees who have been members of gun clubs are 
more apt to enlist, are more apt to prefer 
combat, are more confident in their ability 
to use a rifle, require less time from instruc- 
tors for rifle training, and share their knowl- 
edge and provide coaching for those who need 
it most, It also found that outfits that have 
the greatest number of gun club-trained sol- 
diers are likely to suffer fewer -casualties 
themselves, and inflict more casualties on 
the enemy. 

In short, it was the conclusion of the Ar- 
thur D. Little Company, after long study, 
that shooting experience and marksmanship 
training with military type small arms prior 
to military service contribute significantly to 
the individual soldier's training. 

‘The major problem with the program, ac- 
cording to the research firm, is that it should 
be expanded in order to provide our soldiers 
with the basic rifle training necessary to 
sustain them in combat. 

These are some of things that NRA is. 

Now, what is NRA not? 

First, it is NOT a powerful lobby as it has 
been painted. Fortunately, its members are 
dedicated enough to protest long and loud 
when their sport is threatened. We keep our 
members informed on what is happening that 
could restrict their right to possess and use 
firearms. But it is their reaction that mem- 
bers of Congress hear, not the centralized 
voice of a Washington lobby. I have heard 
the complaint that the gun contro) bill has 
sparked more mail than any other issue in 
Congress. I see this as a healthy sign, that 
citizens are upset over a threat to their rights 
under the Constitution. They are using one 
right—the right of petition—to protect an- 
other—the right to bear arms. 

WHO SHOULD OWN A GUN? 


One thing I want to make clear: NRA is 
dedicated to the proposition that ALL Ameri- 
can citizens of adult age have the right to 
keep and bear arms unless they have abused 
this right or unless they have been adjudged 
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by proper judicial authority to be incapabile. 
We believe that they are those who should 
not have a gun, but we oppose the establish- 
ment of authority that would permit arbi- 
trary determination as to who is, and who 
is not, qualified to own a gun. The with- 
drawal of such a right should be subject to 
due process of law. 

Because we believe in the right of the in- 
dividual to possess firearms, we are vigorously 
opposed to several provisions of legislation 
proposed by the Administration and spon- 
sored by Sen. Dodd and Rep. Celler that 
would unduly restrict the sale and possession 
of firearms, 

This brings us to the second thing that 
NRA is not. 

It is not opposed to gun control legislation. 

It IS opposed to the Administration bill. 
We agree in many respects with the intent 
of the legislation proposed by the Adminis- 
tration, and endorse some of its provisions, 
but several we cannot abide. Our members 
have been quite vigorous in their protests 
against these provisions. This legislation 
would virtually eliminate interstate com- 
merce in firearms, except between Federally 
Hcensed manufacturers and dealers. We 
favor controls over the shipment of conceal- 
able firearms through the mails, and we have 
proposed our own legislative plan to accom- 
plish this. But we are utterly opposed to a 
law that would eliminate sales across state 
lines completely. 

The very premise of this legislation holds 
the key to what Its sponsors want. It begins 
with a declaration that would put Congress 
on record that there is a casual relationship 
between the availability of firearms and the 
crime rate. 

RECORD IS A PRETENSE 


Gentlemen, there has not been developed 
in the four years of public hearings on pro- 
posed gun controls a record to show that 
such a relationship exists. Nevertheless, its 
supporters continue to press for its enact- 
ment on the pretense that such a record 
exists. 

The Dodd-Celler bill's supporters have at- 
tempted to show, for instance, that a strict 
new gun law in the City of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, has worked wonders in reduc- 
ing violent crime and murder in the last 
year or so. Our figures, obtained from the 
City Police Department, show just the op- 
posite. They show that more persons were 
shot to death in Philadelphia in the year 
after the law was passed than were killed by 
firearms the year before the law went into 
effect. This at the same time that legitimate 
gun sales fell about 90 percent (see table). 

The NRA believes that these statistics 
show that the new law is NOT effective, as 
claimed by its proponents. 

NEA 4-POINT PROGRAM 


Rather than get bogged down in criticiz- 
ing what NRA considers to be an unworkable 
bill, however, I believe I should outline to 
you the Association's position in favor of 
positive, effective and practical legislation 
on guns. 

The NRA has proposed a comprehensive 
four-point legislative program that it be- 
lieves will do the most to keep guns out of 
the hands of criminals and incompetents— 
and this, after all, is the intent of all such 
legislation today. These points have been in- 
troduced in the Senate and House by a num- 
ber of members of Congress, some of whom 
are here today. I would like to take this op- 
portunity to thank these gentlemen for their 
support of our position on behalf of the 
members of my Association and the esti- 
mated 50 million gun owners in the United 
States who are alarmed over attempts to 
pass the severe restrictions contained in the 
Dodd-Celler bill. 


Gun homicides under Philadelphia gun 
ordinance 
Year Guns | Knives | Other | Total | Percent 
guns 
owe 188. 62 62 64 188 3 
Since new 
law: 
1965 89 76 40 205 43 
1956 69 61 48 178 39 


1 Ordinanca effective 1 5 15, 1965. Thus, 304 months of 
1965 not under new law, 834 months under it. 

The four points that NRA has proposed to 
be enacted into law would: 

(1) Provide a mandatory penalty for the 
possession or use of a firearm transported in 
interstate commerce or foreign commerce 
and used in the commission of a crime. 

(2) Prohibit licensed manufacturers or 
dealers from shipping any firearm to any 
person in any state in violation of the laws 
of that state, 

(3) Place “destructive devices” (bombs, 
grenades, mines, crew-served military ord- 
nance, etc.) under the tax and registration 

ms of the National Firearms Act. 

(4) Require that a person who orders a 
handgun by mail or over-the-counter in a 
state other than his own submit to the seller 
a sworn statement that he is over 21 years 
of age, is not prohibited by federal law from 
receiving a handgun shipped in interstate 
commerce, and his receipt of the flrearm is 
not In violation of any state statute. The 
statement must contain the name and ad- 
dress of the principal local law officer of the 
locality to which the handgun will be 
shipped, and the seller must forward the 
statement by registered or certified mail to 
that law enforcement officer. The seller must 
wait at least seven days following receipt 
of notification by the law enforcement officer 
before shipment can be made. 

We believe these four measures would pro- 
vide adequate safeguards over firearms. To 
go beyond them would cause undue hardship 
on legitimate sportsmen, without attacking 
the root of the problem. 

I'd like to clear up another point, which 
has been seized upon by our opponents to 
discredit the NRA in recent weeks. In the 
May issue of its magazine, The American 
Rifleman,” NRA ran an editorial in which 
it reiterated its position that the American 
citizen is entitled to keep and bear arms 
and that this right will provide authorized 
law enforcement agencies with a reservoir 
of citizens prepared to take their place in 
the “posse comitatus.” The “posse comitatus” 
is a historic heritage here and in other free 
nations. It consists of all adult male citi- 
zens who can be called upon by law officers 
to aid in keeping the peace in times of 
emergency. 

Because of this editorial, NRA was ac- 
cused in a syndicated “New York Times” 
story of urging the formation of citizen posses 
or vigilante groups. This report was abso- 
lutely false, for not only did NRA NOT urge 
this, but it also made its position absolutely 
clear on this subject. In 1964, in a policy 
statement in the same magazine, NRA de- 
clared that the formation of such groups is 
“completely foreign to the tenets and pur- 
poses for which the NRA stands.” That same 
statement declared: “The NRA does not ap- 
prove or support any group activities that 
properly belong to the national defense or 
Police.” 

I hope this clears this matter up once and 
for all, for everyone can see the damage that 
can be done to an organization's reputation 
when something that is completely in error 
gets such wide circulation. 

NRA UNDER ATTACK 


Today, because it has stuck its neck out 
to oppose restrictive legislation, the National 
Rifle Association finds itself under attack. 
We've been attacked before, and I daresay 
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that we will be attacked again. We aren't par- 
ticularly worried about this. We've been 
around for almost a hundred years, and we're 
looking forward to another hundred years of 
encouraging a great organized sport and con- 
tributing to the national defense of the 
greatest country on earth. 

What really disturbs us, however, is that 
the proponents of strict gun control legisla- 
tion believe that the way to pass their bill is 
to attack those who believe otherwise. 

This is not the American way, and we will 
fight these tactics even harder than the bill 
itself. 


Is the Supreme Court Really Supreme? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include the following: 

From the Reader's Digest] 
Is THE SUPREME COURT REALLY SUPREME? 


(Recent controversial rulings by the High 
Bench raise anew the troubling issue: Who 
is the ultimate arbiter of the Constitution? 
Our founding fathers provided a foresighted 
answer,) 

(By Eugene H. Methvin) 


Fifty-two percent of the American people 
rate the Supreme Court's performance as 
“only fair“ or “poor,” according to a recent 
Louis Harris opinion poll. The Justices are 
stretching the judicial process to try to 
translate their notion of an ideal society into 
reality,” says Prof. Philip B. Kurland, editor 
of the University of Chicago Law School's 
Supreme Court Review. From legal scholars 
to the man in the street, from Congress to 
the Justices themselves, this most revered 
of our governmental institutions is today 
drawing stinging criticism. 

Some of the most eloquent protests have 
come from within the Court itself. In 1962, 
when the Supreme Court invaded the pollt- 
ical thicket of legislative reapportionment, 
the late Justice Felix Frankfurter denied 
that the Court had constitutional author- 
ity for its move. He accused his colleagues of 
“a massive repudiation of the experience of 
our whole past.“ 

In another case last year, Justice Byron R. 
White charged the Supreme Court with lay- 
ing down specific rules that have “no sig- 
nificant support” in the history of the Con- 
stitution. 

Justice John M. Harlan has despairingly 
proclaimed that recent Court decisions 
amount “to nothing less than an exercise of 
the amending power by this Court.“ 


DIRECTION BY DECISION 


Repeatedly in recent years the Court has 
claimed vast new powers to change by judi- 
cial decree the shape of our constitutional 
system. A narrow majority of “activist” Jus- 
tices, spearheaded by Chief Justice Earl 
Warren and Justice William O. Douglas, has 
increasingly taken away from juries and leg- 
islatures—the two authentic voices of the 
people—crucial decisions affecting the order 
and direction of American life. 

Consider the Court's decisions in three 
vital areas: 

School Prayer. The Court has declared 
that reading the Bible or saying the Lord’s 
Prayer (or even a non-sectarian prayer) in 
voluntary classroom religious exercises Is un- 
constitutional. It has relied on the theory 
that the First Amendment (“Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
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religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof”) somehow requires the Court to 
impose a wall of separation between religion 
and any sort of governmental activity. 

This notion is “sheer invention,” say many 
distinguished law scholars, among them Dean 
Erwin Griswold of Harvard Law School. We 
have, Griswold says, a spiritual and cul- 
tural tradition of which we ought not to be 
deprived by judges carrying into effect the 
logical implications of absolutist notions not 
expressed in the Constitution, and surely 
never contemplated by those who put the 
constitutional provisions into effect.” 

Reapportionment. In one stroke, in June 
1964, the Court rendered “unconstitutional” 
the legislatures of most of the 50 states. The 
action boldly asserted a judicial power never 
before claimed, It was based on the 14th 
Amendment, The dictum that “no state shall 
deny to any person the equal protection of 
the laws” means, said Chief Justice Warren, 
that states cannot adopt “Little Federal” 
plans, in which one house of the legislature 
is apportioned like the U.S, Senate, to ac- 
commodate other factors (historic, economic 
or geographic) than population. The states 
must, instead, elect both houses on a “one 
man, one vote“ basis. T 

Justices Potter Stewart and Tom Clark ob- 
jected sharply. They called the Court’s ac- 
tion “the fabrication of a constitutional 
mandate,” and said, “The Draconian pro- 
nouncement finds no support in the words of 
the Constitution, in any prior decision of 
this Court, or in the 175-year political his- 
tory of our Federal Union.” 

The quarrel arose because many state leg- 
islatures had failed to reapportion their dis- 
tricts as people moved from country to city 
and from city to suburbs. Other states, how- 
ever, had reapportioned conscientiously— 
Colorado, for one. In 1962, Coloradans went 
to the polls to choose between two reappor- 
tionment plans, and voted 305,700 to 172,725 
in favor of a “Little Federal” plan which 
gave Colorado's lightly populated western 
mountains and eastern wheatlands a few 
more members in the state senate than their 
population warranted. A majority in every 
county, including urban Denver, supported 
this plan. 

Justice Clark and Stewart pleaded with 
the Court to avoid destroying such local ini- 
tiative and decision. Under the equal pro- 
tection” clause, they sald, federal courts 
might properly vold any systems which pre- 
vent ultimate majority rule. “Beyond this 
there is nothing in the federal Constitution 
to prevent a state from choosing any elec- 
toral legislative structure it thinks best 
suited.” Colorado simply “sought to provide 
that no identifiable minority shall be com- 
pletely silenced or engulfed,” an aim that 
“fully comports with the letter and spirit 
of our constitutional traditions.” The Jus- 
tices pleaded in vain. 

Criminal Procedures. Historically, the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice has been 
left to the states. The Constitution originally 
gave the federal government no authority 
whatever to intervene in ordinary criminal 
matters. However, the 14th Amendment for- 
bids states to deny a person “due process of 
law," and the Court has now been using this 
language as reason to impose a new set of de- 
tailed, and controversial, rules of its own 
making on state law enforcement. 

In 1961, for example, five Justices asserted 
that “due process” requires a state judge 
* * * and nullified contrary rules in 26 
states. Then, in 1964, five Justices prohibited 
the century-old practice in 15 states of let- 
ting the jury decide whether a confession 
has been coerced. Justice Clark protested. 
“Dependence on jury trials is the keystone 
of our system of criminal justice, and I re- 
gret that the Court lends its weight to the 
destruction of this great safeguard to our 
liberties.” 

In June 1966, Chief Justice Warren and 
four fellow Justices imposed on all states 
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a new rule, never before followed m any 
state: Judges must also keep a confession 
from the jury unless police can prove be- 
yond doubt that they warned the suspect of 
his rights, and even furnish him a lawyer 
throughout Interrogation If he wished. 

There is mounting evidence that the 
Court's massive federalization of criminal 
justice has grievously crippled law enforce- 
ment. FBI statistics show that, since the 
1961 ruling, the rate at which police are solv- 
ing reported crimes—a rate which had held 
steady for years—has dropped by almost ten 
percent. In New York City, after last year's 
ruling on interrogations, the proportion of 
unsolved murders increased by 40 percent. 
Indeed, the Supreme Court's rulings have 
compelled the freeing of many apprehended 
and confessed criminals, 

Last September, for example, a woman 
stood before Brooklyn Judge Michael Kern. 
She had confessed to taping her four-year- 
old son's mouth and hands and beating him 
to death with s broomstick and a rubber 
hose. Nevertheless, because of the new Su- 
preme Court ruling, her signed confession, 
the state's only evidence, had to be thrown 
out. 

“Thank you, your honor,” the woman said. 

Don't think me,“ the judge replied icily. 
“Thank the United States Supreme Court. 
You killed the child and you ought to go to 
jail.” 

Conflicting Philosophies. These highly con- 
troversial decisions refiect a titanic clash of 
judicial philosophies in today's Supreme 
Court. Justices Harlan, White and Stewart 
are currently the chief representatives of the 
philosophy of judicial restraint propounded 
by the great jurist Oliver Wendell Holmes: 
In a democratic society, judges who never 
face the discipline of the ballot box must 
defer to elected legislators in policy choices 
and leave it to the voters to discipline the 
legislators at the polls if the legislators’ de- 
cisions are bad, A judge should declare a 
legislative act unconstitutional only when he 
is certain that reasonable men could not dis- 
agree. Otherwise, said Holmes, even though 
the legislators have decided unwisely, a judge 
is obligated to say, Damn ‘em, Jet em do it!" 

On the other side in today’s Court, Chief 
Justice Warren, Justice Douglas and usually 
Justice Hugo L. Black represent the activist 
philosophy, or what is sometimes called “po- 
litical Jurisprudence.” This school holds that 
constitutional claims coming to the Supreme 
Court involve, primarily, conflicting values 
and interests. There may be no express law 
relevant to today's conditions. So, in weigh- 
ing conflicting interests, the Justices must 
impose their own “social preferences.” This 
philosophy sees the Justices as the modern 
interpreters of the values expressed in “our 
living Constitution.” 

Last year, for example, the Court outlawed 
Virginia's poll tax—even though it had unan- 
imously upheld a similar tax 29 years before. 
Even Justice Black denounced this change 
by judicial decree as an attack on the con- 
cept of a written constitution which 18 to 
survive unless changed through the amend- 
ment process.” 7 

But do we want the Court to be such a 
lawgiving body? Carried very far, this phi- 
losophy would mean in effect abandoning 
our written Constitution. The High Bench 
would become not a court of law but a Grand 
Policy Council, a “Big Brother Club,” as one 
law professor irreverently dubbed the activ- 
ists. 

From the first, men like Thomas Jefferson 
feared the federal judiciary as a dangerous, 
fundamentally anti-democratic power. Their 
fears have proved valid. For half a century 
(between 1890 and 1937), reactionary “activ- 
ists“ on the Court virtually destroyed the 
nation’s legislative ability to cope with the 
industrial revolution, to regulate wages and 
working conditions, child labor’ utilities, 
railroads, labor- t wars. They 
nullified 52 acts of Congress and 228 state 
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laws. Ultimately, m the “limited constitu- 
tional revolution“ of 1937, President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Congress and public pres- 
sure persuaded three activits Justices to re- 
tire or switch, thus allowing needed social 
legislation to stand. 

Today, the Court is again exhibiting ju- 
dicial “activism"—only this time designed 
to impose radical change instead of a freeze. 
“When in the name of interpretation, the 
Court adds something to the Constitution 
that was deliberately excluded from it,” 
warns Justice Harlan, “the Court in reality 
substitutes its view of what should be so for 
the amending process.” 


TO GUARD THE GUARDIANS 


Who is the ultimate arbiter of our Con- 
stitution? Does the Constitution limit the 
Justices as well as the legislators and the 
President? 

The founding fathers, understanding the 
tendency of all men to grasp ever more pow- 
er, labored to subject every branch of gov- 
ernment to checks and balances. They speci- 
fically included the Supreme Court. To the 
ancient question, “Who will guard these 
guardians?” they answered emphatically, 
“The peopie—through their elected repre- 
sentatives.” And, historicaly, we have as- 
serted that authority on many occasions. 

For example, one powerful check on the 
Court is the President's power of appoint- 
ment, In 1870, President Ulysses S. Grant 
filled two vacancies. The votes of these new 
Justices made it possible to reverse a recent 
crucial decision, which declared ‘that Con- 
gress had no power to issue paper money. 
Last June's crucial five-four decision on 
criminal confessions could not have been 
made had not President Johnson's first ap- 
pointee, Justice Abe Fortas, promptly lined 
up with the activists. Since Justice Clark, 
a moderate, has recently retired, and since 
several Justices are over 65, Presidential ap- 
pointments may completely reshape the 
Court in the next few years. 

The Constitution also plainly specifies two 
major ways in which Congress can check the 
Court: 


The 14th Amendment—under which the 
Supreme Court has dictated state legislative 
apportionments and criminal procedures 
specifically names Congress as the protector 
of the rights it creates. While Congress can- 
not reverse a Supreme Court decision in a 
specific case, it can write new remedies 
which the Court is then obligated to apply 
in resolving such cases in the future. Last 
year, for example, Chief Justice Warren 
specifically acknowledged that Congress may, 
by simple statute, write rules different from 
those that the Court handed down for police 
interrogations. 

Article ITI empowers Congress to make ex- 
ceptions and regulations“ to the Court's ap- 
pellate jurisdiction. Thus the Constitution 
explicitly makes our elected legislators the 
supreme judges— by simple majority vote—of 
what types of. cases the Court may decige. 
Says Herbert Wechsler, Columbia Law School 
professor and director of the American Law 
Institute, “The plan of the Constitution was 
quite simply that Congress would decide 
from time to time how far the federal ju- 
dicial institution should be used. Congress 
has the power, by enactment ot a statute. 
to strike at what it deems judicial excess.” 


Thus the judges are not the sole arbiters 


-of the Constitution. The framers of the Con- 


stitution laid on Congress a duty to define 
the rights it provided, and to act as a coun- 
terweight to the Court. 

“BEYOND THE BOUNDS” 


Though it has acted at other times—for 
example, in 1868, when it stripped the Court 
of powers to hear appeals in habeas corpus 
cases—Congress has failed so far to rein in 
the present Court. In 1964, the House did 
vote 218-175 to forbid the Court to interfere 
in state legislative apportionments. This sim- 
ple majority vote was, under Article III, suffi- 
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cient. But in the Senate, an attempt was 
made to seek passage of the measure as a 
constitutional amendment, and it missed— 
by seven votes—the required two-thirds ma- 
jority. An amendment to permit voluntary 
school prayer also failed by a narrow margin. 
Both goals might well have been accom- 
plished, by a simple majority vote, under 
Article III and the 14th Amendment. 

Some scholars are convinced that the 
present Supreme Court would have declared 
any such effort unconstitutional. Others ar- 
gue, however, that if the Court had gone 
to that extreme, Congress could then have 
retaliated by restricting the Court’s future 
jurisdiction in cases of the kind under Ar- 
ticle III. 

In the absence of such an effort to check 
the Court, five Supreme Court Justices, in 
alliance with one third of either House or 
Senate, are—by “interpretation”—radically 
amending our Constitution. Yet amendment 
is supposed to require a two-thirds vote of 
Congress and ratification by three fourths 
of the state legislatures. 

The great liberal Justice Benjamin N. Car- 
dozo wrote: “Judges have, of course, the 
power, though not the right, to travel beyond 
the bounds set to judicial innovation by 
precedent and custom. Nonetheless, by that 
abuse of power, they violate the law.” 

The founding fathers named Congress as 
the referee to guard the bounds beyond 
which the Justices should not go. The time 
has come for our elected representatives to 
blow the whistle. 


The Voting Age Should Not Be Lowered 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, there is an 
attempt on the part of some delegates to 
the New York State Constitutional Con- 
vention to revise the voting age down- 
ward to that of 18. For reasons I have 
stated in the article which follows and 
which appeared in the American Legion 
magazine, and for additional reasons 
which appeared in the New York Times“ 
excellent editorial, I strongly urge 
against the adoption of this proposal. As 
a further note of interest, it is significant 
that a poll taken by the American Legion 
magazine, a large majority voted against 
lowering the voting age. 

I am opposed to-lowering the voting age 
to 18. 

When we consider how easily the adoles- 
cent is inflamed, how passionately he at- 
taches himself to “causes,” how imperative 
it is for him at that age to see in patterns 
of black or white without shadings lest he 
falter in his commitments, we can readily 
understand why the demagogue, and the 
dictator, and the hypnotic orator have been 
able, historically, to capture the youth of the 
land. Witness the regimes of Hitler and 
Mussolini. There are sound psychological 
reasons why the age of 21 has been con- 
sidered the beginning of maturity. 

There have been a number of non sequiturs 
used in argument in favor of imposing a na- 
tional qualification of 18-year-old eligibility 
to vote. Among them will be found, “If he 
is old enough to fight, he is old enough to 
vote.” Another is “If he is old enough to 
marry, he is old enough to vote.” 

The qualities which make for a good sol- 
dier hardly make for a good vote. Thus, in- 
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stant obedience,” “to act quickly upon a 
command.“ “not to stop to question why,” 
“quick reflexes,” “physical fitness” are indis- 
pensable qualifications for good soldiering. 
And scrutiny, critical appraisal, a point of 
view and philosophy are essential in effective 
voting. So, to say that if he is old enough 
to fight he is old enough to yote is hardly 
following the principles of logic. 

In some states, the age of consent in enter- 
ing into marriage is as low as 16. If he is old 
enough to marry at 16, does it necessarily 
follow that he is old enough to vote? Many a 
lad or lass of 15 or 16 has earned enough 
money to pay taxes. Does it then follow that 
if he is old enough to pay taxes, he is old 
enough to vote? 

There are some states which through 
referendum have asked their citizens to vote 
on the question of granting suffrage to 18- 
year-olds. Most of them have rejected this 
proposal, as have many of the state legisla- 
tures. At present only two states, Georgia 
and Kentucky, have a voting age of 18; one 
state, Alaska, has set its voting age at 19, 
and one state, Hawall, at 20. 

It is equally interesting to note that 
nearly all representative democracies have a 
minimum age requirement for voting of at 
least 21 years. This is no accident, for the 
cumulative experience of representative gov- 
ernment—based on the concept of consent 
by the governed—has proven the need for 
political and social maturity, and a greater 
emotional stability than is possessed by the 
18-year-old. 

Unless I am given sounder arguments than 
I have heretofore been given, I see no reason 
for imposing a uniform voting age on all of 
the states. 


The New York Times’ editorial is as 
follows: 
Tue RIGHT VOTING AGE 


It now appears probable that the Consti- 
tutional Convention will propose to lower 
the voting age to eighteen from 21, where it 
has been ever since the state's first Consti- 
tution was adopted in 1777. If this change 
were effected, the voting rolls would be en- 
larged by nearly a million inexperienced and 
immature voters—which is one reason why 
some politicians who are particularly popu- 
lar with youth are in favor of it. 

The argument is frequently advanced that 
since young men are drafted into the mili- 
tary service at eighteen they are entitled to 
vote at that age so that they may participate 
In making the policies for which they may 
have to fight. But the qualities that make a 
good soldier—courage and physical hardi- 
hood—are quite different from the experi- 
ence and good judgment that make a good 
voter. 

A young man or woman becomes liable to 
criminal prosecution as an adult instead of 
a juvenile offender at the age of sixteen, but 
not many people would argue from that that 
the voting age should be lowered accord- 
ingly. There is, in fact, no clear-cut age at 
which a youth becomes an adult in the eyes 
of the law. A woman can marry without the 
consent of her parents at eighteen, but a 
man must wait until he is 21. In most cases 
a contract entered into by an individual be- 
fore he is 21 cannot be enforced if he dis- 
avows it. 

What is really important. is the age at 
which the voter is likely to make a valuable 
contribution to the solution of public ques- 
tions. It cannot be denied that some boys 
and girls of eighteen are sufficiently mature 
and well informed to do so, but many more 
are not. 


Only four of the fifty states In the Union— 
Georgia, Kentucky, Alaska and Hawali— 
permit voting before 21, In recent years Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Idaho and Michigan have all rejected 
proposals to lower their requirements. Most 
of the Western European democracies make 
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21 the legal voting age. The balance of col- 
lective experience is heavily in favor of re- 
taining the present 21. 

/ 


Congressman Horton Praises Private 


Industry for Job Corps Activity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to direct the attention of my colleagues 
to an article which appeared in Elec- 
tronics News on June 6, 1967, concerned 
with bridging the gap between the short- 
age of skilled labor and the Nation's 
pool of high school dropouts. 

As many of my colleagues are aware, 
Job Corps centers are being run by many 
private corporations. 

Two of the leading firms of the 36th 
Congressional District of New York, 
which I am privileged to represent in 
the Congress, are engaged in this crea- 
tive effort to equip young men and 
women with modern skills. 

Graflex, Inc., a division of General 
Precision Equipment Co., manages the 
large Breckinridge Job Corps camp in 
Kentucky. 

Xerox Corp. is the prime contractor 
for the women’s Job Corps center in 
Huntington, W. Va. 

I have visited both Job Corps centers 
and have seen young men and women 
inspired to acquire the skills which will 
make them valuable, and sought-after 
additions to the payrolls of modern 
industry. 

The article in the Electronics News 
points out that although these corpora- 
tions make a profit of about 5 percent 
on their Job Corps contracts, this alone 
is not a big enough incentive to bring 
the corporations into an uncertain and 
potentially damaging arena, 

The corporations view their contracts 
with the Federal Government for Job 
Corps centers as more than just con- 
tracts. Job Corps seems to have provided 
industry with a challenge to its skills as 
well as an opportunity to “do something” 
about the social ills of society. The cor- 
porations have embraced Job Corps as 
well because it gives them a chance to 
learn as well as to teach, Through in- 
sights gained in training youngsters who 
are underprivileged, corporations are 
preparing for roles in the future educa- 
tion market. Corporations also hope that 
by learning to train dropouts, they can 
get this information into the school sys- 
tems and prevent further dropouts. 

The article goes on to describe the 
work and progress in several centers 
which are run by electronic corporations. 

This article gives another example of 
business and Government cooperation 
through the Job Corps, and the arrange- 
ment has proved profitable to both. The 
corporations learn as well as teach, ful- 
fill their social obligations, and make a 
small profit. The Job Corpsmen learn 
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new skills, get an education, improve 
their health, and better their lives in 
general. 

I commend this article to my col- 
leagues and am pleased to share it with 
them: 


Electronics firms have embraced the Job 
Corps, finding in it not only a chance to 
teach but a chance to learn, 

Through insights gained in training young- 
sters who are deeply disadvantaged, compa- 
nies are preparing for roles in the future 
education market. 

But electronics firms also insist they help 
the Job Corps from a sense of responsibility 
for the society that is growing around them. 
They say the fixed profit of about 4.5 percent 
would not in itself bring them into an uncer- 
tain and potentially damaging arena. 

At Congressional hearings last year, cor- 
porate executives including Gerald Philippe, 
chairman of General Electric Co., strongly 
supported the goals and methods of the Job 
Corps. 

BACK PROGRAM 

In Texas this spring another group of ex- 
ecutives, called together by Antipoverty Di- 
rector Sargent Shriver, passed a resolution 
backing the program. They pledged the 
resources of their companies to “further pro- 
gress in creating educational opportunities 
for the disadvantaged youth of the nation.” 

Executives of the Radio Corp. of America, 
Burroughs Corp., International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. and Litton Industries signed the 
resolution. 

The Job Corps enrolls more than 30,000 
people between the ages of 16 and 21 in 113 
centers around the country. Youngsters with 
some reading skills are assigned to urban 
centers for training for employment. Others 
go to conservation centers. 

Set up by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, the Job Corps seeks to break the 
poverty cycle in which hundreds of thou- 
sands of young Americans are mired. 

And an official of Philco-Ford Corp. feels 
his company has an obligation to help guide 
the growing pool of youth who have neither 
motivation to find a job nor the skill to 
retain one, 

Said M. L, Long, vice-president and general 
manager of Philco’s Education and Technical 
Service Division: 

From a purely pragmatic view, we make a 
profit. However, the profit is always less than 
5 per cent and the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity has asked us to reduce our margin far 
below that level. The profit really isn't 
enough to encourage us to risk manpower 
and reputation on a potentially explosive 
program.” 

But through the Job Corps and other pro- 
grams, industry reclaims a valuable source of 
e sitar Maas Mr. Long said. = 

“We are finding ways to reach youn le 
who had been condemned as . 
And the lessons we are learning eventually 
will have many applications in revised ap- 
proaches to problem students and potential 
dropouts in standard school systems.” 

EXPRESSES GRATIFICATION 


One of Philco's key administrators of Job 
Corps contracts, Perry Rushlau, expresses 
the gratification that comes with rehabili- 
tating young people: 

“You have no ldea, until you experience it, 
of seeing some of the bedraggled girls en- 
rall—and leave more mature and confident. 
This is the basis of our program and our 
great joy.” 

Philco-Ford is running four centers under 
contracts of more than 88 million, Employes 
with backgrounds in education and school 
administration direct the centers and staffs, 

Philco's curriculum is typical of the Job 
Corps Electronics trades and drafting are 
taught together with a variety of skills, 
from cooking to health services. 
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HIRED SOME 

Philco does not train students for its own 
specific needs, Dr. Rushlau explained. “How- 
ever, we have hired a few and expect to hire 
Others.” He said some corpsmen have been 
signed from other centers as well. 

Philco runs programs in Guthrie, Okla., 
Tongue Point, Ore., Jersey City, and assists 
at a center in Breckenridge, Ky. 

To attract youngsters, ads are carried on 
radio and television and on the East Coast 
brochures are put in welfare check envelopes. 

Corpsmen are assigned as close to their 
own town as possible, since homesickness is 
a problem. The youngsters receive $30 a 
month living expenses and $50 a month is 
put aside for work well done. 

About 75 per cent finish their training, a 
higher average than among the nation’s high 
schools. The Job Corps is proud of this rec- 
ord since it was achieved largely with high 
school dropouts. 

SOME TROUBLE 


Job Corps centers occasionally have trou- 
ble with nearby towns—as do colleges and 
high schools, Corps officials note. 

Last year difficulties broke out between 
Fort Rodman center corpsmen and teen- 
agers in nearby New Bedford, Mass., leading 
to an 11-0 City Council condemnation of the 
center. The city asked President Johnson to 
remove the corpsmen. 

Science Research Associates, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of IBM, runs the center. It acted fast. 

The center enlisted staff members, stu- 
dents and leading citizens to speak In almost 
every club in the area. The gates of the 60- 
acre center were opened to visitors and an 
adult program was begun there. 

News articles were run in the local paper 
and a summer basketball league of corpsmen 
and local teen-agers was set up. A “World of 
Computers” program offers Juniors from lo- 
cal high schools a chance to learn about 


g. 

After these efforts a second vote of the 
City Council backed the center 9-2. 

Fort Rodman began in August, 1965, with 
courses in office skills, data processing tech- 
niques and retailing. 

A staff of 250 directs 600 students; about 
350 have graduated. 

GENUINE CHANCE 


An IBM 1401 computer gives students a 
genuine chance to learn something about 
EDP. In fact, IBM has hired 35 students and 
B. F. Goodrich, Texas Instruments, Inc., and 
Xerox have signed others. 

A Massachusetts Department of Employ- 
ment Security spokesman described a by- 
product of the program: 

“One of our aims is to learn how to train 
dropouts. If we can get this knowledge and 
get it into the public schools we can prevent 
dropouts from occurring in the first place. 

“We hold seminars with educators from 
all over New England each summer and we 
exchange ideas. Some of the things we've 
learned have been incorporated in New Eng- 
land School systems.” 

One of the biggest programs in the na- 
tion is run at Camp Kilmer, N.J., by Federal 
Electric Corp., a service subsidiary of the 
International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 

Its original $20 million contract was re- 
newed for 17 months at $12.6 million. 

Some 620 employees serve the needs of 
1,500 young men in four schools where elec- 
tronics, printing, food services and auto- 
motive skills are among the courses. 

NINETEEN HUNDRED GRADUATES 

More than 1,900 have graduated from the 
center since its opening in February, 1965. 
Jobs were found for 1,600, about 50 of them 
at ITT. 

The electronics includes training in basic 
breadboard circuitry and troubleshooting. 

One feature of the corpsman’s day at the 
camp is a mandatory group meeting in which 
the boys talk about programs—from racial 
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to personal. On weekends bus trips are taken 
to neighboring cities. 

The center has a musical group that per- 
forms at ihstitutions and schools and a 
basketball team that plays small colleges. 

Groups take trips as far as Washington 
and spend weekends at homes in the area. 


SOCIAL ILLS 


The Job Corps seems to have provided 
industry not only with a challenge to its 
Skills but with an opportunity to “do some- 
thing” about the social ills of society. Many 
corporations have seized the opportunity al- 
most gratefully. 

At a Job Corps graduation ceremony at 
Breckenridge, Ky.. Donald W. Smith, presi- 
dent of General Precision Equipment Co. 
made this clear. 

“Of course we in industry are interested 
in profits for our stockholders, but we also 
feel that we have an obligation to help other 
people perhaps less fortunate than ourselves. 

“Grafiex, a subsidiary of General Precision, 
entered this field about a year ago with some 
apprehension, We asked ourselves the ques- 
tion—is this the type of business in which 
& company like ours should become in- 
volved? 

“And yet ... we were intrigued with a 
management challenge and felt we could 
make a definite contribution to the corps- 
man, to OEO, and our nation.” 

Mr. Smith told how General Precision, 
experienced in audio-visual and training 
techniques, made available personnel experi- 
enced in management, fiscal affairs, educa- 
tion, security and programming, as well as 
“corporate headquarters support.” 

SAW GOALS 


He said General Precision saw as a goal “the 
reorientation, rehabilitation and re-educa- 
tion of the corpsman to the point of their 
useful integration into our economic sys- 
tem, together with the personnel acceptance 
by, and effective contribution to, society.” 

The company, he said, was interested in 
developing the corpsman’s skills and atti- 
tudes “essential to his complete acceptance 
as a contributing member of our social sys- 
tem, regardless of his special vocation.” 

Litton Industries, 
planners of the Job Corps, maintains a 
strong interest in its success. Executives 
there believe the program has great social 

cance and will have a beneficial impact 
on the individuals involved, American in- 
dustry and economy. 

“I think we're in it for as long as it exists,” 
said Charles Overhold of the Community 
Affairs Department. 

Robert K. Bronson, director of Litton“ 
Parks Job Corps Center near Pleasanton, 
Calif., said: 

“Litton earns approximately $250,000 after 
taxes for operating a 2200-man center. The 
total contract Is for $12.5 million. It is a cost 
plus fixed fee contract and I wish to em- 
phasize that the fee is fixed. Litton does not 
gain more profit by having an expensive 
program.” 

PLACED STUDENTS 

Litton says the center has placed more 
than 1900 graduates in jobs at an average 
wage of $1.94 an hour. Many found jobs in 
mechanical repair and in the growing elec- 
tronics industry in Northern California. Lit- 
ton itself hired many of the graduates in 
the office machine repair field. 

The program undergoes constant evalua- 
tion to make it more realistic in finding job 
opportunities. 

Litton finds, as do other companies, that 
many graduates enter the military service, 
sometimes after rejection on an earlier 
attempt. 

Young women, too, benefit from the Job 
Corps. Poland Springs, Me., once a posh va- 
cationing spa of East Coast Society, is now 
the schooling grounds for 1130 girls from 
all sections of the country. 

Economic Systems Corp., a subsidiary of 
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Aveo Corp., operated the largest woman's 
center in the program on the vast complex 
of what was once the fashionable Poland 
Springs House. 

In addition to cooking, secretarial, nursing- 
aide skills, the girls can acquire a knowledge 
of electrical assembly. Oscilloscopes, tube 
testers, vacuum tube voltmeters and other 
equipment are at their disposal. 

Before the girls moved in, the small farm- 
ing community of Poland Springs was 
nervous and uncertain of its future. Towns- 
people feared loss of their largest taxpayer, 
the Poland Springs House. 

But Avco pays the town $27,000 annually 
in real estate taxes as well as paying the es- 
tate owner $175,000 a year in rent. 


SECOND CONTRACT 


Economic Systems is so satisfied with its 
success in New England, that it has under- 
taken another contract to operate a woman's 
center near Moses Lake, Wash. 

What lies ahead for the Job Corps? By 
June, the Office of Economic Opportunity ex- 
pects to have the program up to its full 
strength of 41,000 young people. And no new 
camps are planned. 

However, companies, happy with their ac- 
complishments in the corps, are looking for 
similar worlds to conquer. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp.'s Defense Sys- 
tem division believes private industry can 
operate Vista and Peace Corps training cen- 
ters. 

And the company thinks its Peace Corps 
experience could be applied to Agency for In- 
ternational Development projects overseas, 

Richard Hale, vice-president of the divi- 
sion, says AID officials appear responsive to 
the suggestion. 

“Private industry has demonstrated ably in 
the Job Corps program that it can do the 
job cheaply and effectively for the govern- 
ment,” Mr, Hale maintains. 

In the Westinghouse Atterbury center in 
Indiana, said Mr. Hale, costs were controlled 
so well that the camp will be operated for 
15%½ months at the cost negotiated for 13 
months. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity is par- 
ticularly pleased with the way aerospeace 
and electronic firms have operated the cen- 
ters. 

Said a Job Corps spokesman: 

“This industry is used to starting new ven- 
tures—it gets off the ground quickly.” 

Not a single private firm has been dropped, 
while contracts with several non-industrial 
institutions were not renewed, he pointed 
out. 

The Government does not anticipate any 
contractor changes—so the Job Corps, a job 
well done by engineering firms, is likely to 
continue as it is. 


A Study of Prospects for Secretarial and 
Business Education Curriculums in 4- 
Year Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. PURCELL, Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Helen Lowe is an instructor in the divi- 
sion of business and economics at Mid- 
western University in Wichita Falls, 
Tex. 

Mrs. Lowe recently completed “A 
Study of Prospects for Secretarial and 
Business Education Curricula in 4-Year 
Colleges.” The study was published in 
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the August 1966 edition of the Delta Pi 

Epsilon Journal. Delta Pi Epsilon is an 

organization dedicated to professional 

business education. 

I would like to include this study in the 
Recorp at this point: 

A STUDY OF PROSPECTS FOR SECRETARIAL AND 
Busuvess EDUCATION CURRICULUMS IN 4- 
Year COLLEGES 

(By Mrs. Helen Lowe *) 

This questionnaire study (Survey in- 
cluded: 90 per cent Teaxs schoools, sent 
questionnaires; 10 per cent Texas schools, in- 
terviewed; sample of 100 schools from rest of 
U.S. were sent questionnaires) sought pri- 
marily to determine the attitudes of deans of 
programs of business administration toward 
secretarial and business education curricula 
as part of four-year baccalaureate programs. 
The study was motivated by the recent trend 
of some schools at the university level to 
phase out secretarial curricula. 

A second objective of the study was to 
identify factors which have the greatest in- 
fluence on decisions which college and uni- 
versity administrators make con 
secretarial curricula. That is, the study con- 
centrated on trends of g and on 
factors influencing decisions rather than on 

of curricula. 

Questions used were inspired by two re- 
ports prepared by three professors of 
economics: Professors Gordon and Howell 
(Ford Foundation study)? and Professor 
Pierson (Carnegie Institute study)“ The 
purpose of these two studies was to deter- 
mine whether collegiate schools of business 
were meeting the needs of business. The 
questionnaire which resulted was pretested 
and reviewed by consultants. It took 15 min- 
utes to complete; 30 minutes if used as the 
basis of a personal interview. A total of 8 in- 
terviews (10 per cent of the Texas schools 
surveyed) were held in Texas. These are some 


offered in colleges and universities? 

2. Should the business education program 
be under the direction of the school of busi- 
ness or the school of education? 

3. Has there been any pressure on your 
school because you offered the secretarial 

? 

4. To what extent have the reports or 
agencies listed below influenced secretarial 
and business education curricula in your 
school? 

a. Ford and Carnegie reports 

b. Texas Education Agency 

c. Southern Association 

d. American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business 

e. National Commission For Accreditation 
of Teacher Education 

5. What factor influenced most your de- 
cision to discontinue the skills courses? 

6. Why does your school offer courses in 
office skills? 

7. Should some of the secretarial skills 
courses be eliminated even though the secre- 
tarial program is continued? 

The information collected was classified ac- 
cording to schools having secretarial pro- 
grams and those not offering secretarial 
courses. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Significant findings of this study are as 
follows: 

1. In Texas, 83.6 per cent of the four-year 
colleges and universities offered secretarial 
courses and 65 per cent of the sample of one 


Mrs. Helen Lowe is an instructor in the 
Division of Business and Economics, Mid- 
western University, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
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Frank C. Pierson, The Education of Ameri- 
can Businessmen, A Study of University- 
College Programs in Business Administration 
(New York, 1959). 
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hundred schools from other states through- 
out the United States offered secretarial 
courses. 

2. In Texas, 80 per cent of the deans 
planned to continue current secretarial cur- 
ricula. Of the 16.7 per cent of the schools 
that planned to discontinue them, the Ford 
and Carnegie reports were the most influen- 
tial factors in arriving at the decision. Other 
schools, accrediting agencies—the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness, Committee for Economic Development 
reports, and the Commission on Higher Ed- 
ucation—were also mentioned as influential 
factors. 

In Texas, 73.3 per cent of the deans did 
not feel that their schools had been pres- 
sured because they continue to offer the 
secretarial program. The 23.3 per cent who 
reported pressure believed that typewriting 
and shorthand received more criticism than 
other secretarial courses, From other states, 
29.6 per cent reported pressure or criticism 
because they continued to offer the secre- 
tarial program. About 70 per cent of these 

that the pressure originated with 
liberal arts advocates, private secretarial 
schools, administrators, and the “unin- 
formed.” The other 30 per cent thought the 
AACSB was a source of pressure. 

Two-thirds of the Texas deans reported the 
central administration, other deans, educa- 
tion department personel, liberal arts advo- 
cates, and consultants from other universi- 
tles as sources of pressure. The remaining 
one-third mentioned pressure from the Com- 
mission on Higher Education and the 
AACSB. 

3. No dean from the one hundred schools 
studied outside of Texas reported planning 
to discontinue a secretarial program. 

4. In Texas, 90 per cent of the responding 
deans (84 per cent of the deans from the 
rest of the United States) believed that the 
secretarial would continue in the 
four-year colleges and universities. 


Other findings of the study are as follows 
(numbering continued for reference pur- 
poses): 

5. In Texas, 70 per cent of the deans (61.3 
per cent from the rest of the United States) 
believed that business education curricula 
should be contained within the school of 
business because of the qualifications of the 
faculty and because of emphasis on business 
subject matter. 

If business education were directed by the 
school of education, the Texas deans thought 
the school of business should have the fol- 
lowing responsibilities: 

Percent 
a. Furnish a broad curriculum in busi- 

9%) A TE nee A 
b. Counsel with business education 

onn N ee fay Be SES OO 

r A IGS EO eS 
d. Offer special methods courses 
e. Offer one general methods course 27 

If business education were directed by the 
school of education, the deans from other 
states thought the school of business should 
have the following responsibilities: 

Percent 

a. es a broad curriculum in busi- 
b. 888 business education students 
c. Prepare degree programs for these 
students 
d. Offer special methods courses 
e. Supervise student teachers in busi- 
ness education 


18 

33 ² ta Hee (56 
per cent from the rest of the United States) 
belleved that skill courses are essential to 
secretarial and business education programs. 

7. In Texas 54 per cent of the deans (90 
per cent from the rest of the United States) 
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believed that the responsibility for skill 
courses belongs primarily to the four-year 
colleges or universities. In Texas, one dean 
thought the responsibility for secretarial 
skills should rest entirely with the high 
schools and three thought it should rest with 
the private business school. From the United 
States sampling, no dean supported such 
belief. 

8, Throughout the United States, 50 per 
cent of the deans reported liberalizing their 
secretarial curricula (more hours of liberal 
arts and fewer of secretarial) because of the 
Ford and Carnegie reports and the AACSB 
accreditation requirements. Many stated that 
the total business curriculum was affected 
this way equally as much as the secretarial 
and business education curricula. 

9. Of those Texas schools reporting secre- 
tarial curricula, 16.7 per cent mentioned not 
giving credit for elementary typewriting, in- 
termediate typewriting, and/or elementary 
shorthand. 

Only 11 per cent of the schools responding 
from the other states offered non-credit sec- 
retarial courses, 

10. While 36.7 per cent of the Texas deans 
belleved that some skill courses should be 
eliminated from the curricula, only four (9 
per cent) of the deans from other states 
wanted to eliminate some secretarial courses 
from the curricula. 


Courses checked for elimination (more 
than one could be checked by a dean) from 
the Texas business curriculum were as 
follows: 


Percent 

a. Typewriting (either completely or 
Zor eregit)— = Sb A GES 27.0 
17.0 


computer) (o.oo 16.7 
d. All shorthand—— 10. 0 
e. Filing and duplicatin gg 3.3 


The influence of recent reports, associa- 
tions, and accrediting groups upon the elimi- 
nation of these skill courses from Texas cur- 
ricula was indicated as follows: 


Percent 
a. The Ford and Carnegie reports 27.3 
b. Curriculum reports or self- studies. 27. 3 


c. The AACSB or accrediting associa- 
89S ee . . 
d. Other schools, Commission on 
Higher Education, thinking of the 
times, personal beliefs, and the 
possession of these skills by high 
school graduates were mentioned. 


11, Only 20 percent of the Texas deans and 
15.9 percent of the deans from other states 
required a doctorate for persons teaching ad- 
vanced secretarial and business education 
courses although 23 percent in Texas and 40 
percent in other states planned to require the 
doctorate. In Texas, 100 percent would accept 
a Ph. D., 83 percent would accept a D.B.A., but 
only half would accept the Ed.D. The three 
degrees were equally acceptable to deans 
from the other states. 

Fifty percent of the Texns deans and 40 
percent of the others did not, and do not plan 
to, require a doctorate for secretarial teachers 
and business education because of the short- 
age of such teachers. 


12, Approximately 41 percent of the deans 
from the United States sampling and 23 per- 
cent of the Texas deans considered the CPS 
for a secretarial teacher the equivalent of the 
CPA for an accounting teacher. In Texas, the 
30 percent who indicated the two certificates 
(CPA and CPS) were not equivalent gave rea- 
sons that the CPS is not known to the men in 
administration and business, has not gained 
status, or is too new to have the same weight 
as the CPA. In other states, over one-third of 
the deans stated that the CPS was not as 
widely recognized or was not as well estab- 
lished as the CPA. Yet, one dean indicated 
that he preferred the CPS over the Ed.D. 


18,2 
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Approximately 27 percent of the deans 
from throughout the United States who did 
not consider the CPS plus a master’s degree 
as terminal for a secretarial teacher gave the 
reason that the certificate was not considered 
terminal by the university or the AACSB. 

13. Some Texas deans (17 per cent) 
thought the secretarial program would, in 
the future, be more management oriented 
and would include more accounting, statis- 
tical analysis, and data processing. Thirteen 
per cent thought secretarial curricula must 
be “up-graded" or changed to office man- 
agement if it is to remain in the. colleges 
and universities. Another 13 per cent thought 
secretarial courses would continue in the 
four-year colleges and universities for the 
present but would eventually be pushed back 
into the junior colleges and high schools 
“because the accrediting agencies take a 
dim view of the program.” 

In the one hundred schools studied 
throughout the United States, 36.4 per cent 
of the deans thought the collegiate-level 
secretarial program would remain about the 
same, with possible changes made to meet 
the AACSB requirements, 

Another 25 per cent of these deans thought 
the future of the secretarial program was 
limited to the business education program, 
would include more management and gen- 
eral courses, or would continue only in 
smaller schools or in the non-AACSB schools. 

Another 22.7 per cent thought the future 
of the program was bright whereas 15 per 
cent, making no comments to support their 
beliefs, thought the future was dim. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In summary then, the following general 
conclusions are drawn from this study: 

1. The secretarial program will continue 
to be offered in four-year colleges and 
universities, 

2. In a majority of the schools, secretarial 
and business education programs will con- 
tinue to be contained within the School of 
Business, with the School of Business work- 
ing cooperatively with the School of Educa- 
tion in preparing business teachers. 

3. While little pressure has been placed on 
deans because they offer the secretarial pro- 
gram, criticism has come from colleagues 
within their institutions and from the 
AACSB. 

4. Secretarial programs in four-year col- 
leges, even in non-AACSB schools, will be 
affected by AACSB recommendations. 

5. The secretarial skills will be offered for 
credit in the majority of the schools be- 
cause they are essential to the training of 
executive secretaries and business teachers. 

6. Because of the influence of accrediting 
associations, particularly the AACSB, and the 
Ford and Carnegia reports, college and uni- 
versity secretarial programs will become more 
management oriented. 

7. Even though there is an increasing ac- 
ceptance of the CPS for the secretarial 
teacher as the equivalent of a CPA for an 
accounting teacher, there will continue to 
be a secretarial and business education 
teachers with terminal degrees as defined by 
the AACSB. 


For the Person in Trouble Who Cannot 
Afford a Lawyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
June issue of Law in Action, a monthly 
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publication of the legal services program 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
there appears an article concerning the 
conference on law and poverty held this 
past May in Albany, N.Y. The conference 
was cosponsored by the Legal Aid So- 
ciety of Albany and the dean of the Al- 
bany Law School. 

The principal speaker at the confer- 
ence was James Dumpson, dean of the 
Graduate School of Social Welfare of 
Fordham University. He spoke on the 
relation between lawyers and social 
workers. 

The article points out that the con- 
ference was a “rousing success,” and says 
that it “demonstrated the community’s 
interest in the (Albany Legal Aid) so- 
ciety’s efforts” related to the legal serv- 
ices program. 

Mr. Speaker, I am especially proud of 
the Albany Legal Aid Society’s excellent 
performance, its 45-year record of assist- 
ing the poor, and all the others in Albany 
County who have helped make the pro- 
gram a success. Moreover, I know many 
of my colleagues are equally pleased with 
OEO-initiated legal services programs, 
and share my feeling of full-fledged sup- 
port for continuing this “exciting and 
imaginative” way of assisting the poor 
in this truly meaningful way. For these 
reasons, I include the article in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

LAW AND POVERTY CONFERENCE AT ALBANY, 


On May 11, 1967, the Legal Aid Society of 
Albany, Inc., held a conference on Law and 
Poverty as part of the celebration commemo- 
rating the 45th anniversary of the Society. 
The principal speaker at the conference was 
James Dumpson, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Social Welfare of Fordham Uni- 
versity. Dean Dumpson is the former Welfare 
Commissioner of the City of New York; his 
subject was the relation between lawyers and 
social workers. The Conference was generally 

med “a rousing success.” 

The Legal Aid Society of Albany is directed 
by Lawrence Klepper, a former law clerk in 
the New York firm of Sullivan and Cromwell, 
and Director of the Anti-Poverty Commit- 
tee in Manhattan. “There are about 10,000 
families in Albany County who do not have 
enough income to maintain a decent stand- 
ard of living,” he recently told a newspaper- 
man, “Every aspect of their lives must be a 
tragedy, They can't afford decent rent, and 
they cannot furnish a home properly or even 
buy adequate food.” 

“This produces pressures which often make 
the family situation intolerable, because most 
of them do not have the education neces- 
sary to budget wisely or to avoid being taken 
by consumer frauds. 

“Many of these situations . . . could be 
avoided if there was someone available to 
give them advice about sales contracts, their 
rights as employees, advice about a family 
conflict involving support, or custody of 
children, or avoiding wage garnishments.” 

The Legal Aid Society of Albany is attempt- 
ing to do something about these 10,000 fam- 
ilies, and the Conference held on May 11 
demonstrated the community's interest in 
the Society's efforts. The Dean of Albany 
Law School co-sponsored the Conference, and 
attendance was over 200. The National Legal 
Aid and Defender Association awarded a cer- 
tification of merit to Arthur J. Harvey, Pres- 
ident of the Board of Directors, in honor of 
the Legal Aid Society's 45 years of service 
to the poor people of Albany County. 

The Legal Aid Society of Albany is con- 
ducting an exciting and imaginative pro- 
gram. The program's slogan is particularly 
pithy, and may be of interest to other pro- 
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grams seeking to make their existence known 
to poor people: “For the Person in Trouble 
Who Can't Afford a Lawyer.” 


An Outstanding Effort: “Peace,” by 
Kansas Student 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I am 
extremely proud to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the following arti- 
cle from the Caldwell Messenger salut- 
ing Kathy Kloefkorn, of Caldwell, Kans., 
for her creative contribution to our hope 
for peace. Kathy lives in a small Kansas 
community where there are no peace- 
marchers, sit-ins, or demonstrations. 
And yet, could not all of our protestors, 
demonstrators, and marchers benefit 
from the impact of Kathy’s effort and 
plea for peace? With the recognition of 
Kathy should come an equal apprecia- 
tion of the community, the families, and 
teachers of Caldwell, Kans., for providing 
an environment of warmth and under- 
standing in which insight, growth, and 
expression such as Kathy’s can flourish. 

I commend this article to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, with the sincere 
hope that we can all benefit from Kathy's 
poem Peace“: 

KatHy KLOEFKORN'S POEM ON 
APPEAR IN Book 

Kathy Eloefkorn, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Marvin Kloefkorn, has received notification 
from the American Poetry Press of Los An- 
geles that her poem “Peace,” which appeared 
in the Annual Anthology of High School 
Poetry, has just been selected for publica- 
tion in “Sermons in Poetry.” This is a com- 
pilation of religious and philosophical poetry 
written by the youth of America. Selections 
were made from thousands of poems, Miss 
Eloefkorn, who wrote the poem as a sopho- 
more, will be a junior in Caldwell High 
School next fall. 

Her English instructor, Mrs. Gweneth 
Reeder, stated: “We are so pleased about 
Kathy's recent honor. I think it might be 
most appropriate to publish the poem with 
all the conflict in the world—especially this 
week. Kathy is one of five students from 
Caldwell to have poems published in the 
Annual Anthology, but the other four were 
all juniors and seniors. This girl has talent 
along this line! I would estimate that she 
handed in at least 100 poems last year dur- 
ing English class. She sent two in to be con- 
sidered for the Anthology, and I think that 
both were to be published. The Anthology 
hasn't arrived as yet.” 

Miss Kloefkorn’s poem follows: 

= “PEACE 
“The world'is in a terrible state. 

It's almost filled with war and hate. 


“Men have cheated. 
Men have lied. 
Are wars needed? 
Has man really tried? 


“The alternative to peace is not war, 
Is this what you want? Isn't there more? 


“Those without peace will soon find out 
That life without love is a sin. 

If we wish to find peace without, 

We must first find love within.” 


—Katuy Rar KLOEFKORN, 


“Peace” To 
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Two Editorials From WITI-TV, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, sey- 
eral residents of my district have called 
my attention to two excellent editorials 
which appeared on channel 6, WITI-TV, 
in Milwaukee. The editorials are well 
done and thought provoking, as well as 
being pertinent. In the case of their 
July 5 presentation concerning rioting 
by young hoodlums in Lake Geneva, it 
was only yesterday that I touched on 
some of their points in a speech to the 
House. 

I am inserting the two editorials in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that others 
may benefit from them: 

Tuesday. July 4. 1967] 
WAVING THE Flad Not EnovucH—WE NEED To 
Live THE PRINCIPLES THE FLAG REPRESENTS 


We hear a lot about our flag these days. 
We're angered because some would desecrate 
our stars and stripes . . so angered that 
we've asked our lawmakers in Washington 
to make it a crime to burn or mutilate the 
flag. Our anger is justified. The flag. after 
all, is the symbol of all we hold dear in this 
country. To protect the flag from being spit 
upon... trampled upon ... or set afire is 
a noble gesture. But, what of the principles 
this flag represents? Are we striving to pre- 
serve them? Those principles are found in 
the birth certificate of our nation, the Dec- 
laration of Independence. We need to review 
them now and then... check our allegiance 
to them ... and make certain we're follow- 
ing those principles in our every-day lives. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident. 
That all men are created equal. That among 
them are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” 

Those are not idie words. They were well 
thought out by brave, wise and far-sighted 
men. men who had pledged their “lives” 
«.. their “fortunes”... their “sacred honor” 
+... to American freedom and independence. 
They were people who had suffered because 
they had been denied freedom freedom 
of religion . . . freedom to live where and 
how they chose. 

So, while we concern ourselves about the 
flag burners and rise to protect the flag from 
desecration . . let's be more concerned about 
and protect the principles “for which it 
stands.” There's still deflance of constituted 
law in our land. There's still hate and bigotry 
. With not all our people accepted as 
“equal.” On this Fourth of July holiday... 
of all days .. let's be honest with ourselves 
and admit that flag-waving alone does not 
protect those “self-evident” truths our fore- 
fathers treasured so highly. Let's remember 
that our flag is also desecrated by those 
Americans who fail to live the principles of 
Justice and freedom for all. 

[Wednesday, July 5, 1967] 
LAKE GENEVA SHOULD “Lay It ON THE 
Lrye”—Ger Touca Wirn HoLmay HOOLIGANS 

“The first vacation we've had in five years 
and these punks spoil it.” So said a Milwau- 
kee man to TV6. He was complaining about 
the mobs of rebellious college-age youths 
which brought law-breaking disorder to the 
otherwise pleasant, peaceful enjoyment of 
the Lake Geneva resort area. 

All Kinds of experts try to gure out these 
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youths ... why they insist on battling po- 
lice . . . destroying property . . . and seem- 
ingly delight in flaunting all authority. Now, 
these are not frustrated, hopeless, under- 
privileged young people. On the contrary, it 
appeared that most of them were treated 
very well by their parents perhaps too 
well. They wore college and fraternity em- 
blems. They had cars and motorcycles. They 
had the money to buy the booze and the 
beer. 

Many of them have been excused from 
military service so they could pursue their 
education. Well, if what they displayed in 
Lake Geneva was “educated” behavior 
we're making a mistake. Their deferments 
should be dropped. They don't seem to be 
getting much good sense out of learning. Of 
course, that good sense should come from 
the home. Parents should take away their 
“wheels.” Stop doling out money tothem.. . 
if they can't act responsibly. 

Police and guardsmen did a good job of 
rounding up these rowdies . . . and locking 
them up. They should continue to do so 
... and level the maximum penalty. 

TV6 would add this: Lake Geneva, through 
the years, has enjoyed the reputation of 
providing thousands of people every year 
with a delightful, peaceful vacation and re- 
sort area. It could quickly lose that reputa- 
tion . . . unless strict, lasting measures are 
taken against these holiday hooligans. They 
don't have to have them there. Just turn off 
all activities that attract them. Stop the beer 
and the booze from flowing so easily. . and 
get tough about an early curfew. Lay it on 
the line with these punks. Stop playing host 
to them . . and they'll go elsewhere. If the 
measures taken are tough enough .. . they 
might even get some good sense . shape 
up... and learn how to behave in an orderly 
society. 


The Involved Generation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I place in 
the Recorp today, a speech recently given 
by Joseph P. McCaffrey, on the occasion 
of graduation at the Good Counsel High 
School in Wheaton, Md. I think young 
McCaffrey’s remarks merit the atten- 
tion of my generation—a generation 
which too often thinks it has a monopoly 
on wisdom. We sometimes feel the gap 
between the generations is unbridgeable, 
put perhaps if we took more time to 
listen to such fine young men as Joseph 
P. McCaffrey, we would not feel the dis- 
tance so great. 

STUDENT Oration at Goop COUNSEL HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADUATION, CONSTITUTION HALL, 
June 5, 1967 

(Written and delivered by Joseph P. 
McCaffrey) 
Sometimes history has recorded a division 
‘of opinions between two successive genera- 
tions. Even fewer times have the differences 
been as great as they are today. The older 
generation constantly asks us: Why do you 
complain, protest and rebel? What are you 
rebelling for? What are you protesting 
about? 

I don't pretend to know all the answers, 
but maybe I can say something for my gen- 
eration that very seldom gets said. And then, 
maybe, I can say something to my generation 
that gets said even less often. 
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Generations often have names. In the 
1920's they talked about the Lost Genera- 
tion”. In the 1950's it was the “Silent Gen- 
eration”, Today I would call it the “Involved 
Generation“, a concerned generation, 

We're asked: Why should you be so con- 
cerned? Why should we be so concerned 
when, as they say, we've never had It so 
good? And in many respects they are right. 
We eat well, we change suits often, we can 
view the television which is produced for us: 
we see as a hero the man who is proper and 
correct in all respects and who thinks the 
right thoughts, but not really thinking too 
much or too often. And we ask what purpose 
is left in a soft, easy life where man is pam- 
pered and protected, and groomed to be just 
like all other men? 

We don't want that, but it’s what we're 
getting to the tune of “We've never had it 
so good.” 

We see all this, we see the bright spots; 
too often we ignore them. But we also see the 
shadows. 

We've never had it so good. 

We can look at a world in which man is 
not coming closer together in ideas, or in 
spirit: but is coming closer together in sheer 
numbers. Scientists tell us that by the time 
that all of us really hold the reins of power, 
man will be looking for room and food, the 
very essentials of survival. Even today half 
the world starves, and we've never had it so 


You see, that problem must be solved to- 
day; tomorrow will be too late. And by the 
time that my generation would generally 
get a chance to attempt a solution, it would 
be far, far too late. That's why we're in a 
hurry. That's why we're concerned. 

We've never had it so good. 

We can look at a world that every day 
appears closer to its destruction. A destruc- 
tion that, by accident, design, or sometimes 
it seems, even whim, can fall on us at any 
moment, And, you see, we're young. We have 
the most to lose if that occurs. And yet we 
have no control over it. That is another 
reason we're concerned. 

So there have been reactions. Some of our 
generation have grown beards, worn tight 
trousers, and read poetry to express their 
rebellion. Others have protested. Some burn 
their draft cards; others burn American 
fings. Some march and some riot, And what 
has it accomplished? Very little. And so this 
is what I have to say to my generation. 

If you are concerned about civil rights, 
if you feel that all Americans do not re- 
ceive equal opportunity, don't protest about 
it. Do something about it. You don't have to 
riot, you don't have to march. You can teach 
tolerance, and practice tolerance, and live 
tolerance. You can make yourself so others 
follow your lead. 

If you are concerned about war, don’t burn 
your draft card. Don't protest; do some- 
thing. Make yourself someone who will be 
listened to as an equal, not as a radical. 

If you are concerned about hypocrisy, 
don’t complain about it; do something. 
Make yourself a person who says what he 
thinks and does what he says. 

If you are concerned about being a num- 
ber and not a person being a part of the 
mediocrity of the crowd, don't talk about 
it; do something. Develop your own imagi- 
nation and initiative and individualism. 
Don't be afraid to be different. And help 
other people be different, too. For all of your 
problems don't talk about solution; insti- 
tute them. Don't complain about situations; 
remedy them. 

But most of ail, don’t break off from the 
older generation. That's not attacking your 
problem, that's retreating from it. Whatever 
we do must be done with their help. With 
their wisdom, and our energy, we can solve 
those problems. Or at least make a start. 
And maybe the generation we father could 
be called the “Happy Generation”. 
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Added Need for Gibraltar Accord 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp another 
most penetrating article with respect to 
the importance of Spain, by Brig. Gen. 
James D. Hittle, USMC, retired, director 
of national security and foreign affairs, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

General Hittle is eminently qualified 
to comment on Gibraltar and the im- 
portance of Spain to the defense of 
Western Europe. 

The article, entitled “Added Need for 
Gibraltar Accord,” appeared in the Bur- 
bank, Calif., Daily Review on May 20, 
1967, and I recommend its reading to all 
who are interested in the defense of 
freedom: 

THE CHANGING SCENE: AppEeD NEED FoR 

GIBRALTAR ÅCCORD 
(By Brig. Gen, James D. Hittle, USMC, ret.) 

WASHINGTON —Exposure of the Kremlin's 
Rome-based spy ring gives added urgency for 
early settlement of the Spanish-British argu- 
ment over Gibraltar. 

This massive Russian-controlied espionage 
operation was directed largely at the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and our bases 
in Spain. Such Kremlin sensitivity to NATO 
spotlights two basic aspects of European 
strategy: 

1. NATO, in spite of its difficulties, stands 
in the eyes of the Kremlin, as a major ob- 
stacle to Communist penetration of free 
Europe. 

2. Russian general staff recognition of the 
vital role of Spain in the defense of free 

and the Atlantic. 

It's high time that many in Europe and 
the United States also recognizes Spain's stra- 
tegic role. 

Such recognition. in turn, makes it im- 
perative that there be a prompt resolution 
of the British-Spanish row over Gibraltar. 

Gibraltar, guarding the straits between 
the Mediterranean and Atlantic, is indis- 
pensable to the broad strategic role Spain 
can perform in defense of the West. 

It takes no detailed staff analysis to realize 
that in tension or war there must be an 
intimate operational relationship between 
Gibraltar and our Polaris submarine base 
at Rota, on Spain's Atlantic coast eastward 
from the Rock. 

Also, the Straits of Gibraltar, dominated 
by the naval base there, is a maritime 
needle's eye through which Russian subma- 
rines must threat their way from the Atlan- 
tic into the Mediterranean fiank of NATO. 

Thus, realization of the full, and necessary, 
strategic potential of Spain requires three- 
way cooperation. Spain occupies most of the 
strategic Iberian peninsula. The United 
States has granted air and naval bases in 
Spain. England holds Gibraltar. 

Unfortunately, the unity of effort needed 
in the face of Soviet expansion into the Med- 
iterranean and Atlantic is in jeopardy. The 
Spanish-British argument over the status of 
Gibraltar is what's causing the trouble. 

The Madrid government, reflecting the 
Spanish attitude that Gibraltar, under the 
British, is a foreign colony on Spanish soil, is 
pressing for recognition of Spanish sover- 
eignty over the base. England, having held 
the Rock since the treaty of Utracht (1713) 
shows little intention of agreeing. 
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The point that must be realized la that the 
issue of Gibraltar has a direct relationship 
to the defense of the West. The hard cold 
fact of the matter is that Spanish coopera- 
tion is essential for Gibraltar, even as a Brit- 
ish base, to perform its full strategic role. 

Three nations are vitally concerned—Spain 
and England are at odds. So, that leaves it 
up to the United States to try to get a settle- 
ment. Such U.S. interest is necessary from 
the standpoint of the defense of free Europe, 
the Atlantic and, hence, our own national 
security. 


Text of Prime Minister Levi Eshkol’s 
Statement on June 20, 1967, at Sharm- 
el-Sheikh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, from the 
beginning of her existence, Israel has 
wanted nothing more than peace with her 
Arab neighbors. 

When Egypt began her aggressive ac- 
tivities against Israel and resolved to 
completely destroy her, Israel asked for 
peace. 

And even now, after Israel has won a 


costly war and is in a position of strength, 
she still asks for peace. 


I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the text of Prime Minister Levi 
Eshkol’s statement made on June 20, 
1967, at Sharm-el-Sheikh. The text ap- 
peared in the June 30 edition of the 
Jewish Press and follows: 

PRIME MINISTER LEVI ESHKOL OFFERS To MEET 
ARAB LEADERS To Discuss PERMANENT 
PEACE 
Foliowing is the text of the statement made 

on June 20 by Prime Minister Levi Eshkol at 

Sharm-el-Sheikh in Southern Sinai at the 

entrance to the Strait of Tiran and the Gulf 

of Aqaba. 

“At the site where hate and aggression 
against us reached its peak forcing us to de- 
fend ourselves; from this place where evil 
started, I again state to our neighbors my 
readiness to meet with each one of the Arab 
leaders to discuss permanent peace.” 

“My words do not stem out of arrogance. 
I would not like somebody to believe that I 
am saying this because I am in a position of 
strength, but out of a desire to forget the 
past and to prevent tests of strength in the 
future, out of a deep longing to serve jointly 
the entire region and to renew the days of 
prosperity when Jews and Arabs contributed 
together towards human culture.” 

“Some years ago, during a comparatively 
quiet period I put forward a similar sugges- 
tion to the President of Egypt, but my words 
were then received with mockery. At this his- 
toric hour, here in Sharm-el-sheikh, I renew 
my appeal, and I am ready to meet for peace 
talks with our nearest neighbors, with Presi- 
dent Nasser, with King Hussein, and with 
other Arab leaders, at any time and at any 
Place.” 

MIDDLE EAST HAS GREAT FUTURE THROUGH PEACE 


“The Middle East has a great future only 
through peace and joint endeavor. We should 
not miss the opportunity. Let no one think 
that it is possible to turn the clock back. Let 
us therefore march together towards perma- 
nent peace and security.” 
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"I am against a settlement which calls for 
an armistice agreement. I speak about per- 
manent peace and the creation of such se- 
curity conditions under which one party will 
not be afraid of the other. I therefore appeal 
for cooperation in all fields—economic, cul- 
tural and spiritual, for the common contribu- 
tion towards the prosperity of our peoples 
and the entire world.” 


Death of a Medic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, the confu- 
sion and grief incident to the tragic 
conflict in Vietnam becomes especially 
poignant when a loved one falls in bat- 
tle. 

Rudolph and Nancy Grajeda, of Lu- 
cerne Valley, in California, voice an 
anguished cry for direction and purpose 
in a war that, to them, seems increasing- 
ly senseless. 

I submit their letter for the RECORD, 
Mr. Speaker, as an impassioned protest 
against our Government's indecisive 
management of the war in Vietnam. 

Their letter follows: 

June 25, 1967. 


Dran Mr. Perris: I wonder if it does any 
good to write to you, but I will anyway. 
Tonight, Just after sunset, a neighbor and 
friend came home. I called to him and 
waved the way I always do when I see him. 
But something was amiss, for he called my 
name in a desperate way—a way that fright- 
ened me, because I had never heard his voice 
in that tone before. He walked in a funny 
way as if he hurt somewhere, as if he had 
the wind knocked right out of him. He was 
walking toward me, so I started walking 
toward him. 

When close enough to hear he said “Call 
the plant and tell them I won't be in for 
about a week.” I said okay, but why? He 
said with tears in his voice, “My boy just 
got killed in Vietnam.” 

I knew his boy well. He was a medic in the 
paratroopers, and had been on the front line 
for about seven days. Also he was only nine- 
teen years old. 

Then Bill turned around and walked to 
his house, and I to mine. A few moments 
later I heard a wail and a scream, and a 
voice saying, “No, no, no, not my honey, 
no, no, no.” That must have been when Bill 
told his wife that her son was dead. It was 
something President Johnson should have 
heard. 

Bill’s wife just had an operation last week 
and has been home for a few days, and you 
should have heard her screaming as Bill drove 
his car past our house on the way to the 
hospital tonight. It shouldn’t have happened 
to these nice people. 

What I have been getting around to is 
this. Let's get that no good war over with 
and quit killing boys like Bill's son. 

We have been fighting that war for years 
now and still the North Vietnamese have 
not so much as hinted that they want to 
talk peace. Why go on kidding ourselves. 
They think they have us licked and maybe 
they do. But if they don't let's get the whole 
thing over with. Let's bomb hell out of them. 
Let's hit them with everything we've got. 
They don't know what peace is—so how can 
they talk it? 
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I feel great sorrow for Bill 
But I hope they did not lose 
TOIME E DOE ˙T 

S laying games e commu- 
aa A ga bn Me over there and get this 
won—or lost, but get it over with. 

Please write and give us some answers— 
any hope that we might either get in the 
war with everything, or pull out, so we can 
tell our neighbors and they might feel that 
their son didn’t die in vain. 

It isn't just myself who feels this way. 
Everyone I talk to thinks that it’s such a 
stupid waste for us to be over there, helping 
a country which won't help itself. 

Yours truly, 
RUDOLPH W. GRAJEDA, Jr., 
NANCY GRAJEDA. 


Boys Who Work With Fear: Some Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, part of 
the article written by Miriam Ottenberg, 
staff writer for the Sunday Star, con- 
tained a report on some changes made by 
Chief Judge Morris Miller, of the Dis- 
trict’s juvenile court. Miss Ottenberg’s 
story deals with the unsavory conditons 
our young “businessmen” face at the 
hands of gangs of young bullies. As a 
former judge, I handled many juvenile 
cases in my own home community. In di- 
recting my probation officers, one of the 
things I insisted be done was that the 
arrest of a repeater be put on the top of 
the list for next morning’s court action. 
It is impossible for a judge to take action 
unless the probation officer and the 
police adequately inform the court thata 
second offense has been committed. 
Priorities have to be set up giving prec- 
edence to repeaters and juveniles who 
engage in reprisals as a means of keeping 
from being informed on. Apparently, 
Judge Miller of the District juvenile 
court has made some changes to make 
sure that juveniles charged with robbery 
are taken before a judge. I would em- 
phasize that those assaults on persons 
take higher priority over assaults on 
property. But this is a start, and Miss 
Ottenberg's reporting of this change 
follows: 


Some ACTION 


Chief Justice Morris Miller of the District's 
Juvenile Court has changed court policy to 
make sure juveniles charged with robbery 
are taken before a judge, it was learned last 
night. . 

In a memorandum to the court's di- 
rector of social work, the judge said: 
“It appears to me that we must at this 
point make a concerted effort to handle of- 
fenders in cases involving offenses 
persons on a firmer basis and with more 
exposure to the judicial processes of the 
court as the circumstances may warrant.” 

The judge acted after reviewing the facts 
brought out in The Star's investigation of 
the increasing number of juveniles preying 
on working boys. The Star noted that despite 
repeated robberies and threats of reprisal if 
the robbery is reported, many of the juve- 
niles never appear before the judge on a rob- 
bery charge. 

That's what Judge Miller wants changed. 
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He recalled that after Judge Aubrey E. 
Robinson Jr. left for District Court in Novem- 
ber, 1966, and seven months passed before a 
successor was sworn in, two judges, in effect, 
had to cover the work of three, 

So, court procedures were modified to give 
priority to cases where the boy was being 
held at the Receiving Home or a change of 
his status—such as commitment—was in- 
volved. 

Judge Miller said he had become increas- 
ingly concerned with the number of com- 
plaints filed with the court involving offenses 
against persons. He particularly cited yoke 
robberies of youngsters engaged in delivery 
and collections as well as assaults on persons 
accompanied by intimidating threats. 

“I have noted, too.“ the judge added, “that 
there have been incidents of repeaters in 
these categories of cases and under our pres- 
ent policy, since no change of status may be 
Involved, subsequent cases are not normally 
petitioned and brought before a judge.” 

In calling for a change of policy, Judge 
Miller specified that these complaints should 
get to the judge, not only initially but more 
particularly where there is evidence of a pat- 
tern of repeated incidents. 

“Intake workers and probation officers,” 
Judge Miller warned, “should be alert to 
situations where intimidation is involved and 
threats of reprisal are made to the victims 
and these facts should be made known to 
the judge in social study reports and at hear- 
ings in court. 

“This will, of course, involve more judicial 
time, but the situation should be somewhat 
alleviated after the third judge is confirmed 
and takes office and will be even more allevi- 
ated should pending legislation to expand 
the bench of this court to five judges be 
passed by the Congress.” 


A Unique Community Experience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROGER H. ZION 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, the southern 
Indiana community of Princeton is cur- 
rently enjoying a status probably unique 
for the State and rare in this Nation. 

It is debt free. 

At the city council meeting held on 
June 19, Princeton’s dynamic young 
mayor, Bill McConnell, announced that 
“as of July 1, this city will be debt free.” 

July 1 marked the date of final pay- 
ment on the community's swimming pool 
bonds. With the receipt of funds by the 
bonding company, Princeton moved into 
a rather exclusive circle. The city’s for- 
mer indebtedness, besides the swimming 
pool bonds, was limited to $10,000 in 
school aid bonds. These were recently 
assumed by the North Gibson School 
Corp. 

Related Mayor McConnell to the coun- 
cil, “I know of few, if any Hoosier com- 
munities which can state that they are 
debt free.” McConnell announced that 
the city now has $180,000 in bonding 
power with which it may build for the 
future. 

Mr. Speaker, I am certainly proud of 
Princeton and its city government and 
proud that this aggressive community is 
in my district. Under the leadership of 
their resourceful mayor, Princeton is 
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making its mark on the economy of 
southern Indiana. Its hard-working 
citizens can commemorate July 1 as their 
own independence day. Today, I am 
pleased to ask this Congress to note 
Princeton’s accomplishment. 


Hawaii Citizens Play Important Roles in 
American Samoa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
future of agriculture in American Samoa 
has never looked brighter due to the ef- 
fective work of two University of Hawaii 
graduates, Mr. Thomas Hatakeyama 
and Mr. Charles Shiraishi. 

Mr. Hatakeyama has recently been 
appointed as the new director of agri- 
culture for the government of American 
Samoa to succeed Mr. Shiraishi, who 
takes on a new role as director of Peace 
Corps training in the South Pacific. The 
activities of these able administrators, 
who have been so instrumental in en- 
hancing the potential of agriculture in 
this group of seven islands located ap- 
proximately 2,300 miles southwest of 
Hawali, was the subject of a recent news 
dispatch from Pagopago, the capital, 

The newly appointed director of agri- 
culture was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii in 1950, where he majored 
in agriculture, and received his master’s 
degree in agricultural education from 
Cornell University. Mr. Hatakeyama’s 
work as extension services supervisor in 
Samoa began in 1963, following an 8- 
year assignment teaching vocational 
agriculture in Hawaii. In his capacity as 
extension services supervisor, he helped 
to establish varied home demonstration 
and 4-H Club activities which were 
highly successful in encouraging the 
women and young people of Samoa to 
take a more active role in agriculture. 

Mr. Hatakeyama said that although 
there is still a great deal of work that 
needs to be done, he feels that “With the 
continued support of the public in agri- 
cultural endeayors, we can work togeth- 
er to make a better and more prosperous 
Samoa.” I am confident that the people 
of American Samoa will continue to 
benefit as a result of the contributions 
which have been made by these two out- 
standing Hawail agriculturists toward 
the goal of a better and more prosper- 
ous Samoa. 

I believe that my colleagues will also 
find of interest this report on agricul- 
tural activities in American Samoa. I 
therefore submit for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the news article 
from the June 20, 1967, issue of the Hon- 
olulu Advertiser, entitled “University of 
Hawaii Grad Heads Samoa Farming”: 
Universrry or Hawan Grap HEADS SAMOA 

FARMING 

Pacopaco.—Thomas Hatakeyama, a grad- 
uate of the University of Hawaii, is the new 
director of agriculture for the government 
of American Samoa. 
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He succeeds Charles Shiraishi, who has 
been appointed director of Peace Corps 
training in the South Pacific. 

Hatakeyama was born in Hawaii and was 
graduated from UH in 1950. He majored in 
general agriculture. 

In 1951, he received his teaching certificate 
in vocational agriculture. 

He received his master's degree in agricul- 
ture education from Cornell University after 
sérving in the Army, and taught vocational 
agriculture in Hawaii for eight years before 
moving to American Samoa in 1963 as ex- 
tension services supervisor. 

As supervisor, he was instrumental in es- 
tablishing extension services. He initiated 
home demonstration and 4H Club activities 
to encourage women and young people to 
take a more active role in agriculture in 
Samoa. 

Hatakeyama was appointed assistant di- 
rector of agriculture in 1964. 

He believes there is still a great deal of 
work that needs to be done In agriculture in 
Samoa. 

“Farming is just coming into its own,” he 
said. “Many more people are needed to farm 
before Samoa can become independent of 
imported commodities. 

“Farming is profitable and should be 
thought of as a worthy occupation instead 
of a part-time job.“ 

He added, “With the continued support of 
the public in agricultural endeavors, we can 
work together to make a better and more 

us Samoa.” 

Shlralshi's post with the Peace Corps was 
created recently, It will entail establishing a 
training program for trainees who will be 
assigned in Western Samoa, Fiji and Tonga. 

He received his degree in agriculture from 
the University of Hawali. Before coming to 
Samoa in 1963, he was engaged in his own 
business in Hawaii for 15 years. 

In Samoa, he has been instrumental in 
changing the potential of agriculture. For 
the first time eggs and fresh vegetables were 
Made available to the public on a regular 
basis and at a reasonable cost to the con- 
sumer, 


Vietnam Policy Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr, MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, today when we are hearing such 
varied discussion of the conflict in Viet- 
nam, both pro and con, I believe that 
the views of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans of New Mexico will be of value to 
my colleagues. Commander Antonio 
Viramontes of this highly respected or- 
ganization has sent me a copy of a letter 
addressed to President Johnson express- 
ing their support of the administration 
policy in Vietnam. I would like to enter 
this brief but significant letter into the 
Recorp at this point for the benefit of 
my colleagues: 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the United States, White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PrEsSmEeENT: The Disabled 
American Veterans of New Mexico, at their 
State Convention in Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
on June 1-4, 1967, voted to reaffirm their 
support of the government policy in Viet 
Nam. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANTONIO VIRAMONTES, 

Commander, Department of New Mexico. 


JUNE 29, 1967. 
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Outstanding Court of Military Appeals 
Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, last Friday, 
the U.S. Court of Military Appeals 
handed down an important decision in 
the application of Captain Levy for bail 
pending his appeal. 

The court, in a careful and scholarly 
manner, examined the precedents for 
bail, including the legal background of 
the eighth amendment—the constitu- 
tional provision relating to bail. It also 
makes an analysis of the history of bail 
in court-martial cases. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert this important opinion in 
the Recor at this point: 

[Miscellaneous Docket No. 67-9] 

US. Count oF MILITARY ÅPPEALS—HOWARD 
BrerT Levy, CAPTAIN, U.S. ARMY, PETITION- 
ER v. STANLEY R. RESOR, SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY; GINES PEREZ, MAJOR GENERAL, COM- 
MANDING GENERAL, FORT JACKSON, SOUTH 
CAROLINA; E. B. ROBERTS, BRIGADIER GEN- 
ERAL, ACTING COMMANDER, FORT JACKSON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA; JODE WILSON, LIEUTENANT 
COLONEL, PROVOST MARSHAL, FORT JACKSON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA; CHARLES JACKSON, SECOND 
LIEUTENANT, CONFINEMENT OFFICER, FORT 
JACKSON, SOUTH CAROLINA, RESPONDENTS 
On Petition for Writ of Habeas Corpus, or, 

in the alternative, bail pending appeal, or, in 

the alternative, Relief in the Nature of 

Mandamus, or, in the alternative, such other 

further or different and appropriate relief as 

may be required, July 7, 1967. 

Charles Morgan, Jr., Esquire, argued the 
cause for Petitioner. With him on the brief 
were Laughlin McDonald, Esquire, Anthony 
G. Amsterdam, Esquire, Alan H. Levine, Es- 
quire, Mrs. Eleanor H. Norton, Melvin L. 
Wulf, Esquire, Captain Charles M. Sanders, 
Jr., and Captain Walter Jones. 

Captain L. Dean Moore ed the cause 
for dents. With him on the brief was 
Lieutenant Colonel David Rarick. 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


Per Curlam: Petitioner was arraigned be- 
fore a general court-martial convened at 
Fort Jackson, South Carolina, charged with 
disobedience of an order of a superior officer, 
promoting disloyalty among the troops, and 
making intemperate, defamatory, provoking, 
and disloyal statements to enlisted personnel, 
in violation of Articles 90, 134, and 133, Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice, 10 USC §§ 890, 
934, and 933, respectively. He was convicted 
as charged and sentenced to be dismissed 
from the service, total forfeitures, and to 
confinement at hard labor for three years. 
Pursuant to the Judgment and sentence, the 
petitioner is being detained in the United 
States Army Hospital at Fort Jackson, await- 
ing action by the convening authority under 
Article 64 of the Code, supra, 10 USC § 864. 

On June 20, 1967, counsel for Captain Levy 
filed with this Court a Petition for Writ of 
Habeas Corpus, or, in the alternative, bail 
pending appeal, or, in the alternative, Re- 
llef in the Nature of Mandamus, or, in the 
alternative, such other further or different 
and appropriate relief as may be required. In 
its brief, counsel allege that the petitioner's 
continued confinement pending final disposi- 
tion of his appeal is unlawful and unconsti- 
tutional because it is in violation of (a) 
Manual for Courts-Martial, United States, 
1951, paragraph 21d; (b) the Due Process 
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clause of the Fifth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States; (c) the ex- 
cessive bail provision of the Eighth Amend- 
ment; (d) Rule 46 (a) (2), Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure; and (e) the First 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

Petitioner seeks the issuance of writs of 
habeas corpus or mandamus. In a proper 
case, this Court has the authority to issue 
such writs. United States v Frischholz, 16 
USCMA 150, 36 CMR 306. The former would 
test the legality of petitioner's restraint, 
while the latter is addressed to the enforce- 
ment of that judgment and discretion which 
a public officer, duty bound in law, has failed 
to exercise. Since the question involved in 
both of these writs concerns the granting 
of bail, or release from confinement without 
ball, pending appeal, also sought by the peti- 
tioner, our decision necessarily will be 
dictated by the answer to the question 
whether ball is available to a military 
prisoner. - 

In tracing the history of ball in the United 
States, we quite naturally begin with the 
Eighth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, which provides: 

“Excessive bail shall not be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and un- 
usual punishments inflicted.” 

In Carlson v Landon, 342 US 524, 545, 96 
L ed 547, 563, 72 S Ct 525 (1952), the Su- 
preme Court of the United States observed: 

“The bail clause [of the Eighth Amend- 
ment] was lifted with slight from 
the English Bill of Rights Act. [1 Wm. & 
Mary II. ch 2, 1 (10).] In England that 
clause has never been thought to accord a 

to bail in all cases [Petersdorff, on 
Bail, 483 et seq.], but merely to provide that 
bail shall not be excessive in those cases 
where it is proper to grant bail. When this 
clause was carried over into our Bill of 
Rights, nothing was said that indicated any 
different concept. [1 Annals of Congress 
753.] The Eighth Amendment has not pre- 
vented Congress from defining the classes 
of cases in which bail shall be allowed in 
this country. Thus in criminal cases ball is 
not compulsory where the punishment may 
be death. [1 Stat 91, § 33; Rules of Criminal 


guage of the Amendment fails to say all 
arrests must be bailable.” 

And in Stack v Boyle, 342 US 1, 96 L ed 3, 
6, 72 S Ct 1 (1951), the court said: 

„ Prom the passage of the Judiciary 
Act of 1789, 1 Stat 73, 91, to the present Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure, Rule 46 
(a) (1), federal law has unequivocally pro- 
vided that a person arrested for a non-capltal 
offense shall be admitted to bail. This tradi- 


preparation 

defense, and serves to prevent the infliction 
of punishment prior to conviction. See Hud- 
son v. Parker, 156 US 277, 285, 39 L ed 424, 
426, 15 8 Ct 450 (1895). Unless this right to 
ball before trial is preserved, the presump- 
tion of innocence, secured only after cen- 
turies of struggle, would lose its meaning.” 
[Emphasis supplied.] 

It is clear, from the interpretation placed 
upon it by the Supreme Court, that the 
excessive ball provision of the Eighth Amend- 
ment, taken from the English Bill of Rights, 
was concerned only with the right to bail 
prior to conviction. That the English Bill of 
Rights was also so limited is borne out by the 
following statement from Blackstone in his 
Commentaries on the Laws of England, Book 
IV, Chapter 22, Of Commitment and Bail, 
at page 295: 

Let us next see, who may not be admitted 
to bail, or, what offences are not ballable. 


fences; for then such imprisonment without 
bail is part of their sentence and punish- 
ment. 

The First Congress, by enacting the Judi- 
clary Act, 1 Stat 73 (1789), established the 


The Act is silent with regard to bail after 
conviction. 

The Supreme Court, organized under the 
Judiciary Act, subsequently adopted specific 
rules for practice and procedure in courts of 
the United States. In that connection, the 
Circuit Court for the Northern District of 
Florida, in Ex parte Harlan, 180 Fed 119, 135 
(ND Fla) (1909), (affirmed 218 US 442, 54 
L ed 1101, 31 S Ct 44), stated with reference 
to ball: 

“Supreme Court rule 34 (29 Sup. Ct. xxi) 

as to ball, when a writ of habeas corpus has 
issued and been discharged, leaves the ball- 
ing of the prisoner pending appeal entirely 
within the discretion of the court which is- 
sued the writ. It is neediess to say that 
there is no constitutional right to bail in 
any case, after conviction. After all that has 
been said and written on the subject, the 
only rule which can be deduced from the 
authorities is that bail should be granted or 
denied as best effects exact justice between 
the government and the defendant accord- 
ing to the character and urgencies of the 
instant case, determined in the light of the 
principles of the common law as affected by 
the enactments of Congress.” [Emphasis 
supplied.] 
See also the Annotations in 19 ALR 807 and 
TI ALR 1235, “Constitutional right to bail 
pending appeal from conviction,” for addi- 
tional authority, both State and Federal, in 
support of the proposition that the right to 
bail after conviction is not a matter of con- 
stitutional right. 

By authority of Congress, Act of June 29, 
1940, 54 Stat 688, the Supreme Court was 
given specific authority to prescribe rules of 
pleading, practice, and procedure in criminal 
courts of the United States. Rule 46 pertains 
to bail, As originally enacted, Rule 46(a) (2) 
of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure 
provided in pertinent part: 

“Bail may be allowed pending appeal or 
certiorari only if it appears that the case 
involves a substantial question which 
should be determined by the appellate 
court.” 

This was substantially a restatement of 
the previously promulgated Rule VI of the 
Supreme Court Rules of Practice and Pro- 
cedure in Criminal Cases. 

Rule 46(a)(2) was amended in 1956 and 
the present rule reads: 

“Bail may be allowed pending appeal or 
certiorari unless it appears that the appeal is 
frivolous or taken for delay.” 

Justice Frankfurter in speaking of the 
change in the rule observed: 

“Obviously, as the Government recognizes, 
the amendment has greatly liberalized the 
basis for admission to ball in the federal 
courts pending an appeal from conviction. 

“. .. I think the Government is right in 
saying that the granting of ball is called for 
more readily under the new standard than 
it was under the old concept of ‘substantial 

question.“ It is also right in indicating that 
the new Rule effectuates a shift from putting 
the burden on the convicted defendant to 
establish eligibility for ball, to requiring the 
Government to persuade the trial judge that 
the minimum standards for allowing bail 
have not been met.” |Ward v United States, 
1 L ed 2d 25, 76 S Ct 1063 (1956); Annotated 
at 1 L ed 2d 1564, Right to bail before con- 
viction or upon review thereof, under Federal 
Criminal Procedure Rule 46 (a) (1) and (2).] 
It is apparent, therefore, that if a military 
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prisoner is entitled to ball, the burden is on 
the Government to show why it should not 
be granted. 

In an earlier annotation entitled "Bail 
pending appeal from conviction,” 45 ALR 
458, covering Federal cases, the majority of 
the States, as well as England and Canada, it 
is stated that: 

“Under the common law bail pending an 
appeal from a conviction was not a matter of 
right. Rex v Wilkes (1770) 4 Burr. 2527, 98 
Eng. Reprint, 327; Rex v Waddington (1800) 
1 East, 143, 102 Eng. Reprint, 56. And see 
the various American cases cited through- 
out this annotation for dicta to the same 
effect. 

“But generally in the United States, and 
even to some extent in England, bail pend- 
ing an appeal from a conviction seems to be 
a creature of statute.” [Jbid., at page 459. 

Having established that the right to bail 
pending appeal from conviction is not of 
constitutional dimensions but statutory only, 
we must look to the statutory law and the 
rules of procedure governing the military to 
determine whether the appellant should pre- 
vail in his petition. 

At the present time, courts-martial are 
governed by the provisions of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, 10 USC §§ 801 to 
940. As recently as United States v Gallagher, 
15 USCMA 391, 35 CMR 363, we had occasion 
to trace military law from its inception prior 
to the adoption of the Constitution to the 
present, and the same need not be repeated 
here. Suffice to say that the First Congress 
specifically provided. That the said troops 
shall be governed by the rules and articles of 
war which have been established by the 
United States in Congress assembled, or by 
such rules and articles of war, as may here- 
after by law be established.” Act of Septem- 
ber 29, 1789, 1 Stat 95, 96. We have not found, 
nor has any instance been called to our at- 
tention, wherein the guarantees of bail, 
existing in the civilian jurisdictions, have 
been extended to military personnel, sen- 
tenced to confinement pursuant to convic- 
tion by courts-martial, either by statute, rule 
or regulation promulgated by the President, 
or judicial decision. As we stated in United 
States 1 Hangsleben, 8 USCMA 320, 323, 24 
CMR 130, “in the military bail is not avail- 
able,” Cf. United States 1 Bayhand, 6 USCMA 
762, 21 CMR 84. 

Federal courts have also recognized the 
absence of the right to bail pending appeal 
from a conviction by courts-martial. In 
United States v Vissering, 184 F Supp 529, 
530 (ED Va) (1960), that court stated: 

„. . „ the Eighth Amendment is not ap- 
plicable to military personnel, and bail is 
wholly unknown to the military law and 
practice. 72 Harv, Law Rev. 266, 284, 285; 
United States ex rel. Woodard y Deahl, D.C: 
W.D. Ark., 60 F Supp 666; 29 Temple Law 
Quarterly, 1, 5; United States v Bayhand, 6 
U.S. C. M. A. 762, 21 C.M.R. 84 (1956)." 

Civilian statutes, on occasion, are not in- 
tended to apply to the military. Pertinent to 
the problem at hand is the Bail Reform Act 
of 1966, 80 Stat 214, 18 USC § 3146, et seq. 
This Act sets forth the current guidelines to 
be followed by the Federal courts in deter- 
mining whether an accused should be re- 
leased pending appellate review, and specifi- 
cally excludes courts-martial from its pro- 
visions. 18 USC § 3152(2). 

Similar to its grant of authority to the 
Supreme Court to prescribe rules of practice 
and procedure in Federal civilian cases, 
which have the force of statutory law, the 
Congress, by Article 36 of the Code, supra, 
10 USC § 836, granted to the President the 
parallel power to make such rules for the 
military courts. By virtue of this authority, 
the President prescribed by Executive Order 
10214 of February 8, 1951, the “Manual for 
Courts-Martial, United States, 1951.“ The 
rules contained therein are similar to, and 
in some instances identical with, those of the 
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Supreme Court. See United States v Smith, 
13 USCMA 105, 32 CMR 105, No express pro- 
vision respecting ball is found therein. How- 
ever, paragraph 21d of the Manual, in es- 
sence a parallel provision to Rule 46(a) (2), 
supra, called to our attention by the appel- 
lant, provides: 

“Responsibility for restraint after trial— 
Upon notification from a trial counsel of the 
result of a trial (44e(2)), a commanding offi- 
cer will take prompt and appropriate action 
with respect to the restraint of the person 
tried. Such action, depending on the circum- 
stances, may involve the immediate release of 
the person from any restraint, or the imposi- 
tion of any necessary restraint pending final 
action on the case.” 

While it seems more likely that that por- 
tion of the paragraph relating to “the imme- 
diate release of the person from any re- 
straint” applies to those accused who have 
been acquitted by judgment of the court 
(see paragraph 22), we will assume that it 
also applies to convicted persons awaiting 
final action. Had the President intended to 
institute a system of bail for the military, 
it being within his power to do so, it seems 
evident that this would have been the logical 
point at which it would have been provided. 
Not haying done so, we will not speculate as 
to his reasons therefor. 

Congress is apparently aware of this omis- 
sion for, as noted, it specifically excluded 
courts-martial from the provisions of the 
Ball Reform Act. We are informed by Gov- 
ernment counsel that this was a considered 
action. In its brief it states: 

“In 1965, the House of Representatives and 
the Senate developed parallel bills on bail 
reform, H.R. 10195 and S. 1357. The Senate 
bill excluded all military tribunals and the 
House bill did not. The Attorney General of 
the United States brought this difference to 
the attention of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. In 1966, the House accepted the Sen- 
ate version and the bill was enacted with the 
express provision for the exclusion of all mili- 
tary tribunals (See Senate Report No. 750, 
16 September 1965 and House Report No. 
1541, 18 May 1966)." 

The absence of a specific provision for bail 
does not fully answer the question for para- 
graph 21d of the Manual, supra, reposes in 
the commanding officer a discretion in deal- 
ing with a convicted prisoner—he may re- 
lease him on his own recognizance—similar 
to that reserved to the civilian courts under 
Rule 46(a)(2). Each case must be decided 
on its own merits and only where there is 
a showing of an abuse of discretion will the 
Judgment be reversed. As noted in United 
States v Williams, 253 F 2d 144, 148 (CA 7th 
Cir) (1958): 

“It ls obvious that where there is no show- 
ing that the appeal is frivolous or taken for 
delay, and under the plain language of the 
Rule that bail may be allowed, there are 
some cases where, under the facts, the court 
is allowed to exercise some discretion in pass- 
ing upon such a motion as before us here." 

The character and extent of a series of of- 
fenses afford a proper basis for the exercise 
of discretionary power to deny bail under 
Rule 46 (a) (2). United States v Wilson, 257 
F 2d 796 (CA 2d Cir) (1958). In accord, see 
additional citations in note 49 (Discretion 
of fhe court) to Pule 46, 18 U. S. Code An- 
notated. 

In the case at bar the petitioner was placed 
not In a military stockade, with other con- 
victed prisoners, but in a hospital room on 
the base, albeit under guard. In its brief, 
counsel alleged that the petitioner was sub- 
jected to harrassment by the light in his 
room being on constantly and by the fact 
that his guard followed him whenever he left 
the room to use the tollet facilities. We were 
told at the time of oral argument, however, 
that tnese indignities have now been 
removed. 

Under the facts of this case and in light 
of the circumstances of the petitioner's pres- 
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ent confinement, we do not find an abuse of 
discretion on the part of the commanding 
Officer in refusing to release the petitioner 
from confinement under paragraph 21d, 
supra. 
We are also urged by counsel to hold the 
petitioner’s confinement illegal under the 
due process clause of the Fifth Amendment, 
“because other officers, except those con- 
victed of heinous crimes, are not confined 
pending appeal"; and under the Pirst 
Amendment, “because it as had and will 
have the effect of deterring others from ex- 
ercising their constitutionally ordained 
rights of free expression and association.” 
For the purpose of this petition, we find the 
arguments on these issues unpersuasive. 
Accordingly, the petition for writs of 
habeas corpus or mandamus is denied, And, 
in accord with our comments above, peti- 
tioner’s request for ball, or release without 
bail, is also denied. 


Success Marks Donnelly Career 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently one of the most respected mem- 
bers of North Carolina's industrial com- 
munity was honored by Elon College, one 
of the fine institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the Sixth Congressional District 
of North Carolina. 

Mr. S. C. Donnelly, assistant adminis- 
trator of Western Electric's North Caro- 
lina works and director of the Burling- 
ton and Greensboro shops, was granted 
an honorary doctor of science degree by 
Elon. Now “Doctor” Donnelly also pre- 
sented the principal address at the grad- 
uation ceremonies during which he re- 
ceived his honorary doctorate. 

Mr. A. Howard White, a distinguished 
North Carolina journalist and editor of 
the Burlington Daily Times-News, wrote 
a feature article about the interesting 
career of Mr. Donnelly for the June 6 
issue of his publication. So that others 
may benefit from this article, I insert it 
in the Recor. The article follows: 

Success Marks DONNELLY CAREER 
(By A. Howard White) 

A skilled executive and respector of pro- 
duction deadlines who always wanted to be 
an engineer become a Doctor of Science at 
Elon College yesterday. 

Stanley Charles (Don) Donnelly, assistant 
administrative officer of Western Electric's 
North Carolina Works and director of the 
Burlington and Greensboro Shops, must 
have had an inward feeling of much satis- 
faction as Elon College conferred the honor- 
ary degree upon him. He had been admin- 
istering the direction of highly-skilled people 
for many years through his rise in the com- 
pany's leadership. Now, an institution of 
higher learning had cited his success and 
achievement and had placed him in the 
levels of official academic recognition for it. 

To the man himself, he still was back here 
this morning at his desk at 8 am. Another 
significant day in his life was over, and there 
Was much ahead to be done. 

“The job still is the boss,” he said in com- 
menting on the recognition and in his phi- 
losophy of individual effort. 
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He didn't mean that he accepted lightly 
the honor conferred upon him. Yet, his 
basic approach yields to his feeling that “the 
combined efforts of many people over many 


‘years and their use of their talents and 


dedication” made yesterday possible for him. 

“I accept this honor,” he sald, “in the 
recognition of these many people who made 
it possible.” Therefore, the Western Electric 
teams of the past and present with whom he 
has worked are collectively Doctors of 
Science" today to him. 

EVENTS IN EARLIER YEARS 


Conferring of the degree permitted a brief 
review of his career in highly-specialized in- 
dustry to become more publicly known. 

There were those events in earlier days, 
however, which could not be well docu- 
mented in brief form. Yet, they come into 
focus strongly as he speaks modestly but in 
great respect for opportunity created by his 
company and opened to him and to others. 

There was the decision made upon high 
school graduation in 1923, for instance, that 
became the foundation for his career. 

Leading into the last weeks before gradu- 
ation in his home town of Toluca, Hl., sever- 
al seniors showed their ambition for fur- 
ther training. Since college was not possible 
for them at the time, they searched for com- 
panies which might have on-the-job train- 
ing and technica] programs of instruction. 

Western Electric Company had such a pro- 
gram in nearby Chicago, as did Westing- 
house in more distant Pittsburgh. There also 
was a technical institute in Chicago to be 
considered. 

Investigation of the possibilities led to 
his application to Western Electric where he 
was accepted and began his company career 
in September of 1923 as a production student 
in the company's Hawthorne Works. It de- 
veloped that the program in the year was 
the last sponsored by the company in offer- 
ing a year of training to high school gradu- 
ates, 

The year, to him, was what he needed to 
fully realize that he had found the work he 
wanted. He gained knowledge and experi- 
ence in all phases of electronic manufactur- 
ing and procedures, and he gained his first 
impressions and satisfaction in seeing pro- 
duction deadlines met. This made its im- 
pression on him, 

It is apparent, too, that his skill made an 
impression on the company, for he began 
moving upward In responsibility. At the age 
of 23 he was named a section chief in the 
company’s interworks service, and one year 
later he became its department chief. 

More recognition continued to come as he 
was given new assignments that called for 
his administrative and production skills, 
leading to June of 1937 when he was named 
department chief of specialty products. 
Subsequently, he had the responsibility of 
building the first submarine and capital 
ship radars for his company. 

HE MET THE QUOTA 


It was then that he apparently reached 
his most significant objective in his com- 
paratively young career in top management, 
At the start of World War II. he was selected 
for a highly professional assignment in 
building 1,000 radars a month in a program 
that was new in its magnitude to Western 
Electric. There was much discussion and 
study on whether such a project could be 
handled immediately and, if so, if Don Don- 
nelly could do it, 

Presented the challenge, Mr. Donnelly did 
not hesitate. Though he was warned that 
failure could cast a dark cloud over the 
company's efficiency record, as well as his 
own, he said the 1,000 radars would be 
forthcoming—monthly. 

One month after the production program 
started, the first 1,000 units were off the 
line. He was given a highly skilled team, 
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he traveled to all sections of the country to 
get the supplies he needed, and the com- 
pany's challenge was met. 

That was a major deadline and quota he 
faced. Through the years that have followed, 
he has never failed in meeting a deadline 
on a top-level project. 

THE MOVE TO BURLINGTON 


At war's end, he was well known within 
the company’s production leadership and 
personally found much pride in the work 
which he and his fellow workers had con- 
tributed to the war effort. Radars for ships, 
submarines and aircraft played a major part 
in the nation’s victory and in saving lives 
of the fighting forces, and his production 
success could have made the difference in 
numerous engagements. 

The government also recognized his pro- 
duction record by presenting him a certifi- 
cate of commendation for service to the 
Navy during the war. 

His company then placed him into an 
assignment directing what it called “general 
apparatus, rubber, lamps, ceramic, fiber, com- 
mercial screw, and die casting manufacture.” 

Then came feelers to him, unofficial at 
first, on his newest assignment. Opening of 
the new Western Electric plant in Burling- 
ton called for some special skills. The elec- 
tronics industry was a new entry in North 
Carolina’s economy, and there were few 
skilled people to work in it. There had to be 
training, coordination, numerous adjust- 
ments in administration, and there had to 
be production. 

The company decided that Mr. Donnelly 
had demonstrated himself through training 
and experience, as well as performance, for 
the many requirements for the job. He was 
assigned to Burlington's plant as superin- 
tendent in November of 1946, a few months 
after the plant’s operations started. It was 
a pioneering assignment, in many respects, 
in a new field of operations—and he was 
given the responsibility when he was only 
41 years old. 

The years which have followed in North 
Carolina have had him in charge of some 
of the company s- and the nation's—highest 
defense projects, including the Nike series 
of anti-missile missiles from Ajax into Her- 
cules, then to Zeus and now the Nike-X, 

He became director of Western’s Burling- 
ton and Greensboro Shops in 1956, joined 
the Defense Activities Division as manager 
of the Nike Zeus project in 1959, and re- 
turned to his present position in August of 
1962. 

The Nike-X has been going through sev- 
eral years of research and development by 
Bell Laboratories, Whether or not it will 
go into actual production will be decided, 
Washington sources believe, by the end of 
this year. 

SERVES NUMEROUS INTERESTS 


When he arrived in Burlington to assume 
his new duties, housing was ‘scarce: He 
lived at Alamance Hotel for a period of time 
and then, anxious to get his family with 
him, bought a home in Durham, where he 
since has lived. He often has remarked that 
it takes him less time to get to his work 
here from Durham than it did when he lived 
s Ogege and reported to the Hawthorne 

an 

His years in North Carolina also have had 
him involved in numerous activities beyond 
the primary time he gives to his work. 


tion, which held its annual meeting in 
Burlington last Friday; chairman emeritus 
of the American Ordnance Association; a 
member of the Maintenance Advisory Plan- 
ning Committee of the National Security 
Industrial Association; a member of the Ad- 
visory Council of the U.S. Army Junior Sci- 
ence and Humanities Sym Program; and 
in various capacities with the Association of 
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the US. Army and the Telephone Pioneers 
of America. 


He also has been a member of the Goy- 
ernor’s Council on Occupational Health since 
1957. 

In Burlington activities, he is a director 
of the Chamber of Commerce, a member of 
the Rotary Club, and a participant in nu- 
merous civic interests. For those who do not 
know, his part in the Burlington and Ala- 
mance County life would leave the impres- 
sion that he is a full-time resident. 

In Durham, he is a member of the Church 
of the Imaculate Conception. He also serves 
as Diocesan Lay Consultor on the Bishop’s 
Consultor’s Committee. 

His three daughters are living in different 
sections of the country. Mrs. Romana Lon- 
don in Winter Park, Fla. Mrs. Marcia Wel- 
lons in Ames, Iowa, and Mrs. Mary Kaser in 
Wilmington, Del. There are seven grand- 
children. 

OTHER HONORS 


‘There have been other honors In the past. 
His biographical background shows him as a 
former director of the North Carolina State 
University Engineering Foundation, as well 
as chairman of the Advisory Council in the 
University’s School of Engineering. Another 
significant honor had him for four years as 
chairman of the Guidance and Control Tech- 
nical Section (the missiles section) of the 
American Ordnance Association, functioning 
on the national level. 

Through the numerous achievements and 
recognition, then, there now is the Doctor of 
Science degree. 

He has three more years with his company 
before he will retire. He and Mrs. Donnelly, 
his hometown sweetheart whom he married 
when he at 23 years old became a section 
chief with his company, then will come to 
know their grandchildren better. 

Looking back over past years when he has 
guided the direction of untold numbers of 
people, he has found much satisfaction with 
his company and his assignments in it. There 
also has been much reward, as he sees it, in 
being able to be with the North Carolina 
Works and its contribution to the company’s 
full program. 
He's had a challenge and has met it in 
being given his varied assignments, accept- 
ing the fact that “the job’s the boss,” then 
“putting two and two together to make 

work.” 

Would he have done anything else if he, 
today, were the 18-year-old boy about to 
finish high school and not knowing the di- 
rection he would take? 

“Yes, I'd be an engineer or a lawyer,” he 


A CITATION 
In commenting on the Donnelly degree, 
an Elon College official reviewed a citation 


shared by college trustees, 
It read, in part: 
“Mr. Donnelly . . . is competent, learned, 


has a diversity of interests, and is highly 
respectful of duty . . He has attained high 
stature not only within his own company 
but in the nation's defense effort, at one 
time being the director of the Nike project 
for his company and the one responsible for 
interpreting the program that today is on 
the highest level of consideration by the 
Congress. The new Nike-X has not been pro- 
duced, but it has been researched and de- 
veloped to the point that it can be produced 
when approval is given. It is a defense, too, 
which if accepted can become one of the 
great influences in whether or not the na- 
tion at some future time might be safer from 
enemy missile attack. Indeed, this is a high 
responsibility held in the past and a part 
of his overall responsibility today which still 
has him within the executive group that 
holds the key to what the nation can do 
in production if Congress decides favorably 
upon it.” 
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Then this: 

“He is one who has achieved against 
tremendous odds, since his formal education 
in a -highly-skilled industry was limited 
... He took advantage of opportunity and 
attained much in self-education, applying 
himself so strongly that he has over the 
past many years guided a rather large force 
of highly-educated and skilled engineers 
and other professional men and women. 

“He has been a good nonresident citizen 
of Burlington. . . He represents an individ- 
ual in excellence.” 

It is not surprising that in his address 
at yesterday’s commencement the then Dr. 
Donnelly chose “Climb The Highest Moun- 
tain” as his theme. He has climbed many 
mountains in his 44 years with Western Elec- 
tric and as a private citizen, and his record 
shows that he has reached many peaks. 


Conferral of the Honorary Degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws Upon Hon. Louis J. 
Lefkowitz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
12, 1967, I had the privilege of attend- 
ing the 36th annual commencement 
exercises of Yeshiva University. 

On that occasion, the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws was conferred upon 
my longtime, dear friend Hon. Louis 
J. Lefkowitz, attorney general of the 
State of New York. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the presentation address by 
Rabbi Joseph H. Lookstein, and the cita- 
tion by Dr. Samuel Belkin, president of 
Yeshiva University, in conferring the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws upon 
Hon. Louis J. Lefkowitz: 

PRESENTATION OF HON. Lours J. Lerxowrrz, 
BY Dr. JoszpH H. LOOKSTEIN, UPON CON- 
FERRAL OF HONORARY DEGREE, 36TH ANNUAL 
COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES, YESHIVA UNI- 
VERSITY, JUNE 12, 1967 
Mr. President: If there were no bad peo- 

ple, said Charles Dickens, there would be 

no good lawyers. Twenty million New York- 
ers must, therefore, have the best possible 
lawyer. They have him in the person of the 

Attorney General of the State of New York, 

Louis J, Lefkowitz. 

He is a true product of the kaleidoscope 
that is New York, of its teeming millions, 
diversified in race, creed and national origins. 
He was educated in the schools of New York— 
elementary, secondary, collegiate and pro- 
fessional. He has caught the spirit of New 
York and is committed to its service. 

This service he rendered in every area af- 
fecting the public good. He was a member 
of the State Assembly and was acknowledged 
as one of the most valuable members of that 
body, He sat with grace and dignity as a 
Justice of the Municipal Court and of the 
City Court and won the commendation of 
his peers at the bar and on the bench. He 
has served longer than most of his prede- 
cessors as Attorney General of our State 
and is currently the President of the National 
Association of Attorney Generals. 

But he is more than a courageous and ef- 
fective Attorney General, more than a learned 
dispenser of justice, more than an enlight- 
ened legislator. It is not merely in public 
Office that he excels. It is as a human being 
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in the community that he has earned affec- 
tion and admiration. 

There is hardly a cause or institution, ir- 
respective of creed or color, within the con- 
fines of our State that he has not cham- 
pioned or supported. Every faith has his 
respect, every minority his- understanding, 
every deprived child his compassion and every 
fellow man his love. 

Mr. President: Louis J, Lefkowitz is a 
proud son of our people, and our people 
may justly be proud of him, 

I have the honor, sir, to present Attorney 
General Louis J. Lefkowitz for the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, honoris causa, 


CrraTion BY Du. SAMUEL BELKIN, PRESIDENT, 
YESHIVA UNIVERSITY, IN CONFERRING THE 
Honorary DEGREE OF DOCTOR or Laws UPON 
Hon. Louis J. Lerxowrrz, 36TH ANNUAL 
COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES, MONDAY, JUNE 
12, 1967 


As a member of the State legislature, you 
sponsored liberal laws for the benefit of all. 
As a jurist you tempered justice with mercy, 
and as the highly respected attorney general 
of our Empire State you are nationally es- 
teemed as a gifted and skillful exponent of 
our American legal system. Through your 
forthrightness and moral courage you are to- 
day a vital force for the betterment of our 
democratic way of life. Above all, throughout 
your life you have fought against every form 
of bigotry and discrimination. 

I therefore consider it a privilege to confer 
upon you the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
Honoris Causa. 

In token thereof, I cause to be placed over 
your shoulders this visible symbol of our 
high regard for you, and I hand you this 
diploma, 


Prospects for United States-Soviet Un- 
derstanding Enhanced by Meeting of 
President Johnson and Premier Kosygin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, a whole gen- 
eration of Americans has come of age in 
the years following World War II. Our 
people have learned the lessons of these 
difficult, dangerous years. They know 
there can be no overnight miracles that 
will erase the tensions and deep divisions 
that lead to international crises. Yet it 
may be possible to narrow these differ- 
ences through better understanding be- 
tween the leaders of the free world and 
the Communist nations. 

The real accomplishment of the sum- 
mit conference between President John- 
son and Premier Kosygin was a contribu- 
tion to a clearer understanding between 
the two leaders about the policies and 
problems of their respective nations. By 
clearly and forcefully setting forth our 
Nation's policies, President Johnson 
served the cause of peace and increased 
the possibility of fruitful negotiations in 
the future. As the President said: 

It does help a lot to sit down and look a 
man right in the eye and reason with him. 


As the Milwaukee Journal said in a 
thoughtful editorial: 


To the extent that reason controls, the 
summit sessions are good for the world. 
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The public’s realistic acceptance of 
what the summit sessions did and did 
not accomplish has made it easier for 
President Johnson to look forward to 
future meetings with Soviet leaders. For 
the President can be assured that our 
people are not harboring exaggerated ex- 
pectations that summit conferences will 
achieve sweeping solutions to world prob- 
lems. Americans appear to support such 
conferences with the full realization that 
their benefits will probably accrue only 
gradually, 

I include hereafter several editorials 
about the summit meeting: 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, June 
26, 1967] 


THE SUMMIT 


Premier Kosygin of the Soviet Union said 
about all that can be said about it: “These 
meetings provided the governments of the 
Soviet Union and the United States with an 
opportunity to compare their positions on 
the questions under discussion, and this both 
sides believe is useful.” 

In a way both countries are on a spot— 
the United States would give a lot to get out 
of Vietnam with honor and the Soviet Union 
would like to recoup some of the losses due 
to its bad Judgment in the middle east, Each 
has agonizing decisions to make in the field 
of nuclear weapons—whether to push ahead 
with costly antimissile missile systems or 
agree to limitations, how to stop the pro- 
liferation of nuclear bombs to nations which 
might lack responsibility, how to insure full 
compliance with any agreements that are 
reached. 

It is apparent that both countries realize 
how vital it is to the future of the world 
that they avoid full and direct confronta- 
tion that could lead to war. So it is bound 
to be valuable to have the two leaders of 
the two most powerful nations get to know 
each other, to talk—even if bluntly—and to 
assess each other and their national policies. 

As President Johnson said, nothing may 
come from the meetings immediately. But “it 
does help a lot to sit down and look a man 
right in the eye and reason with him." To 
the extent that reason controls, the summit 
sessions are good for the world. 

From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, June 
27, 1967] 


GLASSBORO Scum™Mrr BROUGHT GLIMMER OF 
HOPE FOR MANKIND 
(By William L. Ryan) 

New York, June 26 (AP) —In their two 
days of meetings at Glassboro, leaders of 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
came as close to statemanship as Russians 
and Americans had for a long time, even 
though their summit failed to make dis- 
cernible progress on major explosive issues. 

Glassboro was just a small beginning, but 
the fact remains that it happened. In that 
alone, Glassboro becomes a sort of beacon. 
Even the damp blanket spread by Alexei N. 
Kosygin once he left New Jersey failed to 
smother the glimmer of hope which the 
face-to-face meeting produced—the hope, as 
President Johnson put it, that the world 
now is a little less dangerous. 

Now Kosygin has some fences to mend. 
A Soviet leader had come close, perhaps too 
close, to looking human. Russian leaders, 
trapped by their own cliches, now must try 
to allay suspicions which have arisen among 
those who already were distrustful allies. 

Thus, the first stop on Kosygin's long jour- 
ney home is Communist Cuba, Whose maxi- 
mum leader,“ Fidel Castro, must take a dim 
view of any Soviet chieftain exchanging 
handshakes with the leader of “the im- 
perialists." 

Nobody expected a radical change from 
the meeting, Any deep-going change in U.S.- 
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Soviet relations would take time and pati- 
ence. But there was, indeed, a change in the 
fact that the Premier and the President 
met at all, and that both, for the time being, 
put aside domestic and foreign considera- 
tions which could make such a meeting 
politically risky. 

Soviet-American summits tend to refocus 
attention on something which often is for- 
gotten. That is that there are two enor- 
mously powerful nations in this world. 

The United Nations has been a safety 
valve, a forum for debate. But major deci- 
sions affecting the future of the world and 
the future of peace cannot be made without 
American-Soviet collaboration. 

U.S.-Soviet summits in the past have 
shaped the destiny of the rest of the world, 
or made the difference between extreme ten- 
sion and relative tranquility. Whatever was 
accomplished was done by the two big 
powers themselves, with the rest of the na- 
tions as spectators. 

Once back from Glasboro, Kosygin stop- 
ped smiling. He retreated to the rigid, pre- 
fabricated positions of Moscow policy on all 
major issues. That was predictable. He had 
no other choice. What he said at his news 
conference at the United Nations was prac- 
tically a rerun of his speech a week ago in 
the U.N. debate on the Middle East war 
crisis. 

Kosygin is a member of a collective regime. 
Before he even arrived in Glassboro, a 
Pravda editorial made it clear the Soviet 
Premier was in no position to depart in any 
significant respect from prescribed lines. 

“The speech at the session of the U.N. 
Assembly by Comrade Alexei Nikolayevich 
Kosygin has expressed the position of our 
party and government,” Pravda, the Com- 
munist Party paper, said. 

The position had been mapped out in 
advance. Kosygin was just a messenger of 
the collective, the representative of the 
whole Soviet leadership. 

By the same token, however, Kosygin 
could not have attended the summit with- 
out that collective leadership's approval. 
Undoubtedly people in it objected in prin- 
ciple and disliked the risks involved, just as 
there are some in the United States who 
gagged at the idea. 

Now the Chinese Communists will point 
scornfully again at Moscow and cry, “We 
told you so.” Cuban Communists will be 
suspicious. Algerians and Syrians, the far- 
thest left and most loudly “anti-imperialist” 
of the Arab bloc, will entertain doubts of 
long-range Soviet intentions. Kosygin hardly 
made the Arabs happy, for example, by con- 
ceding that Israel had a right to exist. China 
will accuse the Russians of under-the-table 
deals toward a future Vietnam settlement. 

But whatever Kosygin and the Soviet col- 
lective do now, they cannot turn back his- 
tory’s pages. There may be repercussions in 
Moscow and perhaps even a new clash at the 
top, but Glassboro will stay in the history 
books, continue to represent a timid step on 
a long road. 


From the Providence (R.I.) Journal, 
June 27, 1967] 
Summrr RESULTS 

If the basic policies of the world's two 
greatest powers remain unchanged and op- 
posed despite the two-day summit confer- 
ence at Glassboro, at least the confrontation 
was calm and reasoned. The most hopeful de- 
velopment was the agreement by President 
Johnson and Premier Kosygin to “keep in 
good communication” with each other 
through their staffs and through personal ex- 
changes. 

History may record that the Russian leader 
missed a great opportunity at Glassboro. Mr. 
Johnson gave every evidence of being ready 
to talk meaningfully in the hope of achiev- 


ing meaningful results. But as Mr. Kosygin 
indicated at a press conference in New York, 
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he is clearly the voice of adamant policies 
established in the Kremlin before he came to 
this country. 

There is little doubt that the two-day 
meeting was useful in that it gave each man 
a chance to explore more than international 
policies; it gave them the chance to size each 
other up as human beings, as negotiators, 
as national leaders in whose power it rests to 
launch the world on thermonuclear war—or 
steer a steady course toward peace. 

There is certain to be speculation as to pos- 
sible private understandings which neither 
man would want to publish to the world for 
a variety of practical reasons, as for in- 
stance Mr. Kosygin's desire in the United Na- 
tions to continue to manifest strong support 
for the Arab nations in their running quarrel 
with Israel in the General Assembly. 

If there were understandings on various 
points, as on the Mideast, only time will in- 
dicate their nature. Perhaps the Russians 
will be able to persuade the Arab leaders to 
accept the fact of Israel's existence and to 
negotiate a peace settlement directly with 
Israel. Perhaps Mr. Johnson can induce the 
Israeli government to ease the toughness of 
its stand on conquered territory, 

Perhaps the differing functions of the two 
men in their governments made it impossi- 
ble to reach firm decisions. Mr. Johnson sets 
policy for this country; Mr. Kosygin is the 
head of a group of Russian leaders who made 
policy collectively. Perhaps the message Mr. 
Kosygin brings back to the Kremlin will open 
the way to later, formal understandings as 
on nuclear arms controls. 

No one expected the summit to settle the 
problems of the world. But, then, no one 
expected the talks to go on as long as they 
did or in as friendly and understanding a 
way as they did. Basic differences continue 
to divide this country and Russia, but the 
conference suggests that although the dif- 
ferences remain, a common hope for peace- 
ful coexistence also remains. 


[From the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times, 
June 27, 1967] 
SUMMIT SCORECARD 

The Spirit of Hollybush produced no false 
theatrics and created no cheap hopes that a 
stable peace will be simple and soon. 

Officially their differences and 
willing to envelope them in goodwill, Presi- 
dent Johnson and Soviet Premier Alexei 
Kosygin will talk again. They have estab- 
lished the pattern for gradualism. The steps 
read be small; chances are, they will be last- 

g. 
That their meeting seemed to improve pos- 
sibilities for such steps is the enduring good 
of the Glassboro summit. 

As in any diplomatic exchange there were 
pluses and minuses: 


NO SOLUTION 


The two leaders did not solve the basic 
conflict between the United States and Rus- 
sia—Vietnam and other so-called internal 
“wars of liberation.” 

COMMON GOAL 

Their common goal, a nuclear non-prolif- 
eration treaty, was a recognition of the dis- 
aster to mankind that can come from ther- 
monuclear irresponsibles, an unspoken 
agreement that the renegade leadership of 
Red China must be brought to the councils 
of diplomacy. 

MISSILE DEFENSE 

For a delay in another armaments game, 
the anti-ballistic missile system, Glassboro 
had no solution. Coming within a week of 
China's H-bomb explosion, talk of stopping 
ABM construction ran against current events. 

POLITICS AT HOME 


Premier Kosygin's revival of accusations 
of “aggression” by Israel in the Middle East 
and the United States in Vietnam, when he 
staged the unusual sight of a Communist 
press conference was transparent. The So- 
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vlets lost a $2-billion war machine, deserted 
by fleeing Arabs; their credence is highly 

suspect in the United Arab Republic for fail- 

ure to save it from the fierce Israeli response; 
and Premier Kosygin has in the Kremlin ad- 
visers fully as diverse as President Johnson's. 

Russia has its Curtis LeMays and Strom 

‘Thurmonds. Had he come away softening the 

Communist line, his premiership would have 
been under attack and plotting before he 

reached Moscow. 

CHINA'S RELATIONSHIP 
More revealing than Kosygin's press con- 
ference was the major position paper issued 

Sunday by the Soviet Communist Party. Con- 
demning Mao Tse-tung as a petty adventurer 
with a great-power complex, the paper em- 
phasized peaceful coexistence and competi- 
tion with the West, and internal develop- 

ment over foreign intrigue. 

AND FIDEL’s 


Nor does Kosygin’s decision to visit Cuba 
reflect bold Soviet power politics in the Carib- 
bean. Just as likely, he is seeking an econom- 
ic adjustment with that bearded bankrupt, 
Castro, to ease the drain on Russian finance. 
Nevertheless, the trip was not in the spirit 
of Hollybush, 

THE TRUE AMERICA 

Response to the summit was in the finest 
of American tradition, a genuine outpouring 
of hope for peace. A cautious leader as Kosy- 
gin could not fall to appreciate the inherent 
friendliness of Americans in the cheers and 
the hastily collected band which played the 
Russian national anthem in little Glassboro, 
while with engaging informality, Mrs. John- 
son entertained the premier’s daughter. 

MR, JOHNSON'S GAIN 


In foreign policy, President Johnson won 
his spurs at Glassboro. Firm, patient, unwill- 
ing to be duped, the President showed the 
depth to strive for global rest without dilut- 
ing American principles, or relying solely on 
force. 

MEANING FOR TOMORROW 

After Glassboro, the quagmire of Vietnam 
remains, yet it has been cleared of some fuzzy 
theories. Knowing Russian determination to 
support North Vietnam, the President has 
bargaining power against the all-out-to-win- 
at-any-cost advocates in Washington. Under- 
standing American perseverance will con- 
tinue until South Vietnam is left alone, Pre- 
mier Kosygin is likely to become fascinated 
with a diplomatic settlement in which nei- 
ther side wins, but neither loses. 

The importance of Glassboro is not in what 
it accomplished for today, but in what it 
could mean for tomorrow. 


Former Arsenal Employee Wins Medal of 
Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Sp6c. Lawrence Joel, a medical aidman 
with the 82d Airborne Division, at Fort 
Bragg, was recently awarded the Medal 
of Honor for his gallantry in action in 
Vietnam. As a Marylander, I am proud 
that Corpsman Joel made his home in 
our State for 2 years while he was work- 
ing at Edgewood Arsenal. 

I should like to commend this soldier’s 
service to his country by including the 
following article in the Recorp: 
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FORMER ARSENAL EMPLOYEE Wins MEDAL Or 
Hormon 

A Medal of Honor winner who recalls that 
one of his first jobs was at Edgewood Arsenal 
in the early 1950's, will return to the Balti- 
more area today for further recognition of 
his valor and to renew contact with friends 
and acquaintances in the area. 

SP6 Lawrence Joel, a Medical Aideman 
with the 82nd Airborne Division at Fort 
Bragg, N.C., worked for two years in the 
Ordnance Assembly plant at this installation 
in the early 1950's. 

It was at Edgewood Arsenal that he met 
his wife, the former Dorothy Region, and 
his mother-in-law, Mrs. Louise Jones, both 
of Baltimore who worked here at the time. 

Both Joel and his wife will be in Baltimore 
today as guests of the National Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who are honoring him for 
his gallantry in action In Vietnam. The Jay- 
cees annual convention will present the 
Medal of Honor winner at the official open- 
ing ceremonies at the Civic Center. 

The Department of Army has granted Joel 
leave to attend the ceremony and all ex- 
penses for the Joel's trip here from North 
Carolina will be borne by the National 
Jaycees. 

Congress awarded the 39-year-old para- 
trooper the Medal of Honor for his gallantry 
in action two years ago during an attack 
by the Viet Cong in which nearly every man 
in his company’s lead squad was killed or 
wounded. Although wounded twice himself, 
Joel “crawled through an intense hail of 
gunfire to the wounded men“ and continued 
to administer aid until his own evacuation 
was ordered. 

The former Arsenal employee and his wife 
and two children currently live in Fayettes- 
ville, N.C., adjacent to Fort Bragg. 


Commencement Address by Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with considerable pride and 
pleasure that I submit for publication in 
the ConcressionaL Record an outstand- 
ing address by the junior Senator from 
the State of New York, the Honorable 
Rosert F. KENNEDY. Following is the 
commencement address delivered on 
June 1, 1967 at the third commencement 
of the School of the Holy Child, Potomac, 
Md.: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR ROBERT F. KENNEDY 

I am very pleased to be here at your grad- 
uation ceremony. 

Daniel Webster once said of his college, 
Dartmouth, that It is a small school, yet 
there are those who love it“. 

This is a small school too; yet not only 
are there also many who love it; but I for one 
am sure that as its graduates increase in 
number and you come to full participation 
in society—as students and teachers, as 
workers and writers, eventually as wives and 
mothers—that by your conduct and your 
contributions, by the credit you will reflect 
on this school, that you will bring many 
others to love it as well. 

From time almost beyond memory, it has 
been customary for graduating seniors to 
hear a lecture from someone whose own 
graduation took place long before. 
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Well here I am and I qualify for that de- 
scription. 

These lectures, although they take place 
on the occasion of your graduation, are 
called “‘commencement”—beginning. 

And a beginning is what this ts. 

This is a beginning of greater independ- 
ence from home and parents and the groups 
of your friends—and therefore the begin- 
ning of the loneliness of independent choice, 

This is a beginning of participation in the 
affairs of your country for young people can 
and do have an Influence on this nation long 
before they reach the legal voting age of 21. 

This is a beginning of contribution—the 
time when you begin the long procesa of 
“paying your dues'’—giving of yourself to 
others, as others, your parents and teach- 
ers and all those who have worked and 
sacrificed to build this nation and our entire 
civilization, have given to you. 

This then is commencement—the begin- 
ning of your adult life; you have new free- 
dom and new responsibility. 

What kind of world is it, that you are now 
joining? And what are the responsibilities 
you are being asked to assume? 

Above all, this is a world of change—swirl- 
ing, constant change. 

This is more clear perhaps to your elders 
than to you; for we have in our lifetimes, 
passed already through two major wars, and 
now into a third; from passive acceptance 
of segregation, through a civil rights move- 
ment, into a new crisis of conflict between 
the races; from a bitter peace after World 
War Two, through a massive confrontation 
with the Soviet Union, into a tentative 
period of easing tensions—and now again 
into a time of uncertainty, and the rise of 
the Empire of China. 

But even for you, the children of this 
time of change, there is much ahead that will 
be challenging—and dangerous—and hardest 
of all to understand. 

For the world in which you take your 
place is a world in revolution, a world aflame 
with the desires and hatreds, the passions 
and dreams, of multitudes which will double 
in size just within our lifetimes. 

Around the world—from the Straits of 
Magellan to the Straits of Malacca, from the 
Nile Delta to the Amazon Basin, in Jaipur 
and Johannesburg—we can hear the voice 
of the dispossessed, the insulted and injured 
of the globe. 

For uncounted centuries, they have lived 
with hardship, with hunger and disease and 
fear. 

For the last four centuries, they have lived 
under the political, economic, and military 
domination of the West—of Europe and in 
more recent years, of the United States, 

We have shown them that a better life is 
possible; but we have not done enough to 
make it a reality, 

We live in a country where people diet— 
but most of the world starves. 

We buy 8 million new cars a year—while 
most of the world goes without shoes. 

You are the healthiest generation of Amer- 
icans in history, and you can expect to live 
far longer than the biblical threescore and 
ten—but half of the people buried in Latin 
American are under the age of four. 

We and the other developed nations spend 
over $100 billion a year on armaments;— 
while the poor countries cannot obtain the 
$10 billion they need to help two billion peo- 
ple begin to develop their economies. 

And therefore this revolution is directed 
against us—against the powerful and the 
rich and the mighty, against the established 
order of which we are the principal part. 

Yet it is a revolution carried out in the 
name of ideals we also share—social reform 
and political freedom, internal justice and 
international independence. 

We can recognize the rightness of these 
ideals—for they were the ideals of our own 
revolution. 

We can recognize their power—for they 
have sustained us throughout our history. 
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But in most of the world today, these 
are subversive ideals, subversive of the estab- 
lished order of power and privilege. 

Political freedom is subversive in Russia, 
where writers go to prison for a metaphor. 

Social reform is subversive in northeast 
Brazil, where a great Archbishop is called a 
communist, and his students thrown in jail, 
because he wants land for the peasants— 
peasants who now work 12 hours a day for 
less than 2 dollars a week. 

Internal justice is subversive in South 
Africa, where a Nobel Peace Prize winner is 
imprisoned because he is black—and a Nobel 
Prize-winning writer, who is white, is re- 
stricted because he wishes justice for his 
black compatriot. 

Thus our choice; in your lifetimes, will be 
whether to support the status quo, or the 
forces of change; whether to sit content in 
our storehouses, or share our wealth with our 
fellow human beings around the world; and; 
in the last analysis, whether to recognize the 
rights of others to the ideals for which we 
have fought so long—even when they can be 
achieved only in opposition to the status quo 
in which we ourselves are so comfortable. 

As this is true for our nation in the world, 
so it is true for us as the fortunate within 
our own nation. 

Here in the United States, I have seen 
children starving. 

Here in the United States, here in the city 
of Washington, I have seen children living 
in rat-infested tenements, going to over- 
crowded and inadequate schools, without 
books to study or fathers to lean on, without 
a chance and without hope itself, 

These people, too, demand change. 

These people, too, demand hope for their 
children. 

These people, too, demand to know why 
we spend less on programs to help people 
out of poverty—about 62 billion—than we 
spend to take care of our dogs, on which 
wo spend $3 billion, 

These people, too, demand a revolution, 
as profound as the revolution which gave our 
nation birth. 

They ask: which side are we on? 

Which side are you on? 

If you were four years older, if you had 
graduated four years ago, the answers to our 
problems would have seemed simpler than 
they are today. 

Your older brothers and sisters joined the 
Peace Corps and the Civil Rights movement, 
they worked in Appalachia and Harlem, Mis- 
sissippi and Mauretania, with a firm belief 
in their power and ability to shape a world 
to the standard of thelr ideals. 

But now our colleges, and many of our 
best young people seem to have turned from 
engagement to disengagement; from politics 
to passivity; from national purpose to per- 
sonal satisfaction; from hope to nihilism; 
and all too often, from confrontation with 
the suffering of their fellows—toward forget- 
fulness in the self-absorption of drugs. 

What has disillusioned so many of them, 
will face you as well. 

They are perplexed and troubled by the 
war in Vietnam—and it will perplex and 
trouble you as well. 

They are disappointed with the slow pace 
of progress in civil rights, and with the 
new bitterness and potential violence which 
frustration has brought in the N 
you will be disappointed and frightened as 
well. 

All the hypocrisies, all the everyday vio- 
lations of the ideals we have tried to teach 
you, may repel and disappoint and anger you 
as well. 

But whatever your disillusionment, what- 
ever your disappointment, you cannot lose 
heart; for too much depends on you. 

As President Kennedy sald, “Our problems 
are man made—therefore they can be solved 
by man.” 

But they cannot be solved, the cruelties 
and obstacles of this world will not yield, to 
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obsolete dogmas and outworn slogans, to 
those who have failed in the past. 

I believe that injustice and want and hu- 
man degradation can be lessened, that a 
better world can be built, that we can meet 
our challenges at home and abroad; but to 
do so we must rely on our young people, and 
especially on that privileged minority who 
are the educated young people of America. 

This is the time, and yours is the genera- 
tion, that cannot only remedy the mistakes 
of the past—but can transcend them. 

“There is,” said an Italian philosopher, 
“nothing more difficult to take in hand, more 
perilous to conduct, or more uncertain in 
its success than to take the lead in the in- 
troduction of a new order of things.” 

Yet this is the measure of the task of your 
generation and the road is strewn with many 
dangers. 

First, is the danger of futility; the belief 
there is nothing one man or one woman can 
do against the enormous array of the world’s 

misery and ignorance, injustice 
and violence. 

Yet many of the world’s great movements, 
of thought and action, have flowed from the 
work of a single man. 

A young Italian explorer discovered the new 
world, a young general extended an empire 
from Macedonia to the borders of the earth 
and a young woman reclaimed the territory 
of France. 

And it was the 32 year old Thomas Jef- 
ferson who proclaimed that all men are 
created equal. 

“Give me a place to stand,” said Archi- 
medes, “and I will move the world.” 

These men moved the world, and so can 
we all. 

Few will have the greatness to bend his- 
tory itself; but each of us can work to change 
a small portion of events, and in the total of 
all those acts will be written the history 


city slums in dozens of countries. 

Thousands of unknown men and women 
in Europe resisted the occupation of the 
Nazis and many died, but all added to the 
ultimate strength and freedom of their 
countries. 

It is from numberless diverse acts of cour- 
age and belief that human history is shaped. 

Each time a man stands up for an ideal, or 
acts to improve the lot of others, or strikes 
out against injustice, he sends forth a tiny 
ripple of hope, and crossing each other from 
a million different centers of energy and dar- 
ing those ripples build a current which can 
sweep down the mightiest walls of oppres- 
sion and resistance. 

The second danger is that of expediency; 
of those who say that hopes and beliefs must 
bend before immediate necessities. 

Of course, if we would act effectively we 
must deal with the world as it is. 

We must get things done. 

But if there was one thing President Ken- 
nedy stood for that touched the most pro- 
found feelings of young people across the 
world, it was the belief that idealism, high 
aspirations and deep convictions are not 
incompatible with the most practical and 


possibilities—no separation between the 
deepest desires of heart and mind and the 
rational application of human effort to 
human problems. 

It is not realistic or hard-headed to solve 
problems and take action unguided by ulti- 
mate moral aims and values. 

It is thoughtless folly. 

For its ignores the realities of human faith 
and passion and belief; forces ultimately 
more powerful than all the calculation of 
economists or generals. 

Of course to adhere to standards, to Ideal- 
ism, to vision in the face of immediate dan- 
gers takes courage and self-confidence. 
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But we also know that only those who 


proval of their fellows, the censure of their 
colleagues, the wrath of their society. 

Moral courage is a rarer commodity than 
bravery in battle or great intelligence, 

Yet it is the one essential, vital quality 
for those who seek to change a world which 
yields most painfully to change. 

Aristotle tells us that “At the Olympic 
games it is not the finest and the strongest 
men who are crowned, but they who enter 
the lists . . . So too in the life of the honor- 
able and the good it is they who act rightly 
who win the 

I believe that in this generation those with 
the courage to enter the moral conflict will 
find themselyes with companions in every 
corner of the world. 

For the fortunate among us, the fourth 
danger is comfort; the temptation to follow 
the easy and familiar paths of personal am- 
bition and financial success so grandly spread 
before those who have the privilege of edu- 
cation, 

But that is not the road history has marked 
out for us. 

There is a Chinese curse which says “May 
he live in interesting times.” 

Like it or not we live in interesting times. 

They are times of danger and uncertainty; 
but they are also more open to the creative 
energy of men than any other time in his- 
tory 


And everyone here will ultimately be 
judged—will ultimately Judge himself—on 
the effort he has contributed to building a 
new world society and the extent to which 
his ideals and goals have shaped that effort, 

In your hands, not with Presidents or 
leaders, is the future of your world and the 
fulfillment of the best qualities of your own 
spirit. 


SNCC Now Follows Klan’s Steps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, few 
years ago, an organization came upon 
the civil rights scene whose courageous 
members were dedicated to the achieve- 
ment of equality for the American Negro. 

Unfortunately, this same organization, 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee, has today emerged as one 
of America’s most violent hate groups. 
Under the leadership of Stokely Car- 
michael, SNCC has become comparable 
to a Negro Ku Klux Klan, preaching 
hate and violence not only towards the 
white people, but also towards what Car- 
michael calls the “Black Bourgois.” 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article written by 
Ralph McGill for the June 28, 1967, edi- 
tion of the Washington Evening Star. 

The article follows: 

SNCC Now Fottows KLAN'’'s STEPS 

It was after I read that death and prop- 
erty-destruction had come to a Negro com- 
munity from violence incited by SNCC field 
worker Stokely Carmichael that I found ea 
self thinking of the more successful whi 
charlatans of the past—and present. 

I recalled the late Theodore Bilbo, for ex- 
ample, and others like him—before him and 
after him. These were the hate charlatans of 
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society . . the rabble-rousers, the encour- 
agers of white racial violence, of hatreds, lies 
and fears. They, their predecessors and fol- 
lowers poisoned minds for a century. 

It is one of the ironies of our time, but 
perhaps an inevitable one, that a Negro 
organization should emerge that is a black 
Ku Klux Elan closely following the white 
Klan that flourished during the 1920s. It re- 
mains today as a sort of malignant, vestigial 
relic of the past—a malarial-like infection 
that now and then recurs in the white blood- 
stream. 

The new Klan in reverse is the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC). 
Once this organization included some of the 
bravest, yet the gentlest, most dedicated 
young men and women I have ever known. 
They endured jail, insults and indignities 
unspeakable, and death and danger. Now 
SNCC is a hate group, which openly hates 
what they call the “Black Bourgeois” along 
with white persons. 

A part of SNCC’s plan of violence is to 
bring destruction to the Negro bourgeois. 
Coercion and fear are among its weapons, 
SNCC, like the Klan, has its inner secret 
organization for violence, known only to the 
leadership. SNCC operates now on cash, hav- 
ing attained a bad credit rating. The cash, 

to the best available information, 
is funneled into New York and disbursed 
chiefly through three individuals, one a law- 
yer. Sources of the cash also are known, 

The Bilbo stereotypes of our time are 
best illustrated by two SNCC field workers— 
Carmichael of Atlanta and Monroe Sharpe, 
field director of SNCC's Chicago office. Sharpe 
shows up in other cities. He was, for ex- 
ample, a participant in the rather brief 
Atlanta riots of some months ago. 

These and other associates are also stereo- 
types of sickness. They, too, will pass, even 
as the Klan “notables” of the past have 
come and gone—and as the tough sheriffs 
and police chiefs of a few years ago are 
gone from the scene. 

Some of Sharpe's publications, attacking 
the Negro citizen who refuses to become 
a Black Panther or Black Power SNCC ac- 
tivist, are absurd and shocking in their 
falsehoods and violence. 

They remind one of the Southern gover- 
nors and senators in the past who kept 
going a program of hate and violence that 
produced lynchings and cruelties. 

We are in a time of transition, much of 
it traumatic. It is necessary for our sanity 
and perspective to keep in mind that white 
organizations and individuals have matched 
every inflammatory word and action by 
Carmichael, Monroe Sharpe, and others. 

Carmichael's charlatanism is illustrated 
by a manor habit. He wears a shirt on which 
is imprinted a picture of the late Malcolm 
X—once a preacher of hatred against white 
persons. 

Carmichael dishonestly ignores the fact 
that Malcolm X changed before his death. 
Malcolm X came back from a Muslim trip 
to Mecca. He said that he returned without 
his hatred. He had had a new spiritual in- 
sight. 

“The American Negro has reacted to 400 
years of the conscious racism of American 
Whites. But... I believe, from experi- 
ences I have had that the whites of the 
younger generation, in the colleges and uni- 
versities, will turn—to the path of truth— 
the only way left to America to ward off the 
disaster that racism must inevitably lead 
to. . Tou may be shocked to hear me. 
In the past, yes, I made a sweeping in- 
dictment of all white people. I never will 
be guilty of that again—as I know now that 
some white people are truly sincere. The true 
Islam has shown me that a blanket indict- 
ment is as wrong as when whites make 
blankets against blacks. .. .” 

Carmichael might, at least, take off that 
sweatshirt. 
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Honolulu VA Regional Manager William 
C. Oshiro Lauded in DAV Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, a 
resolution expressing appreciation for 
meritorious service to Hawaii veterans 
and their dependents provided by Wil- 
liam C. Oshiro, manager of the Honolulu 
regional office of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and his staff, was adopted by 
the State executive committee of the 
Disabled American Veterans, department 
of Hawaii, at its meeting on May 9, 1967, 
and a bronze plaque for this outstanding 
service was presented to Mr. Oshiro at 
the 16th Annual DAV Convention in 
June. 

Mr. Speaker, because this resolution 
reflects my personal feelings with respect 
to Mr. Oshiro, I extend my remarks in 
the Recor to include the full text of the 
DAV resolution. 

I had the honor, along with Senator 
Inouye of Hawaii, of recommending Mr. 
Oshiro for appointment to his position 
as manager of the VA regional office in 
Honolulu, where he serves with ability 
and distinction. 

My personal knowledge of Mr. Oshiro's 
outstanding qualities, however, goes back 
to the days of World War II, when we 
served together in the famed 442d Regi- 
mental Combat Team. The 442d, which 
suffered casualties amounting to 314 per- 
cent of its original strength, piled up the 
most impressive record of individual ci- 
tations for bravery of any similar unit in 
the war. There were 18,143 decorations 
awarded, and among those decorated for 
conspicuous bravery was William Oshiro. 

Following the war, Mr. Oshiro, an am- 
putee, amazed everyone with his accel- 
erated rehabilitation, His deep devotion 
to our Amcrican ideals remained stead- 
fast throughout, and today he continues 
to serve his country through his vigorous 
and dedicated work on behalf of our vet- 
erans, He has indeed set a standard that 
all Americans would do well to emulate. 

I consider it a distinct privilege, there- 
fore, to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp at this point the resolution adopted 
by the Disabled American Veterans, de- 
partment of Hawaii, conferring its trib- 
ute upon VA Regional Manager William 
C. Oshiro and his staff: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, William C. Oshiro, Manager of 
the Veterans Administration Regional Office, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, and his staff have provided 
meritorious and outstanding service to the 
Disabled American Veterans, their depend- 
ents and the dependents of the war dead, 
and 

Whereas, William C. Oshiro and his staff 
have always cooperated and assisted most 
effectively and efficiently all the veterans’ 
organizations in the State of Hawaii and 
their representatives, especially our National 
Service Officer, and 

Whereas, William C. Oshiro and his staff 
have participated and contributed to all the 
DAV functions by providing their talents 
and experience, and 
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Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the 
State Executive Committee of the Disabled 
American Veterans, Department of Hawaii, 
confer its tribute of praise to Mr, William C. 
Oshiro and his staff for their dedicated and 
outstanding service to disabled veterans, 
their dependents and the dependents of the 
war dead, and 

Resolve, That a bronze plaque for distin- 
guished service be presented to Manager 
Oshiro and his staff at our 16th annual state 
convention to be held in Lihue, Kauai, on 
June 16, 17 and 18, 1967, and 

Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to Mr. William C. 
Oshiro and his staff, The Honorable William 
J. Driver, Administrator of Veterans Affairs, 
members of Hawaii's Congressional delega- 
tion, The National Commander of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans and the news media 
in Hawall, 

CERTIFICATE 

We hereby certify that the above Resolu- 
tion was duly adopted by the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, Department of Hawaii, at its 
State Executive Committee meeting held on 
May 9, 1967, in Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Muccsy K. Morrmawa, 
Commander. 
RICHARD J. HARVEY, 
Adjutant. 


Regional Program Is Considered by 
TV Network 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the good activities 
of television station KNME in Albuquer- 
que along with the other Rocky Mountain 
States in developing their own regional 
educational television network. For this 
reason, I am inserting an article from 
the Albuquerque Journal which describes 
the activities of the station and the 
region in this area of public service. 

I believe that this will be of benefit 
especially in light of the present dis- 
cussions surrounding the Public Broad- 
easting Act. 

The article follows: 

From the Albuquerque Journal, 
June 19, 1967] 
JOINT EFFORT: REGIONAL PROGRAM Is CONSID- 
ERED BY TV NETWORK 
(By Frankie McCarty) 

Regardless of what happens to the national 
educational television picture, plans are un- 
der way to unprecedented cooperation on & 
regional and state basis. 

Impetus for the formation of a Rocky 
Mountain noncommercial network was given 
last year by the organization of the Fed- 
eration of Rocky Mountain States. The fed- 
eration, which will hold its second annual 
meeting in Albuquerque this September, is 
made up of governors and delegates from 
seven states—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming—and 
its aim is to foster regional cooperation in 
many areas. 

Educational television is one of these. Dr. 
E. W. Bundy of the University of New Mex- 
ico, chairman of the Educational Television 
Committee, said because of the top level 
participation in the federation, the commit- 
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tee has been able to make more strides to- 
ward a regional network than any area in 
the country. 
In a statement of goals, the committee 
notes that there are 10 stations in the seven 
states. “Today. these stations are isolated 
Operations, with a minimum of exchange 
material. Each station is on its own, develop- 
ing local program material, and acquiring 
programs from qutside sources many times 
at a much higher cost than would be neces- 
sary in a cooperative venture.” 

of the federation committee are 
to establish a system of planning and design; 
to survey plans and resources in ETV; in- 
ventory and exchange existing program ma- 
terial develop a mutual system of program 
acquisition, exchange, duplication and dis- 
tribution; and develop cooperative projects 
via a system of inter-connected stations. 

By having a system of interconnected sta- 
tions, the committee points out, the stations 
could cooperate on various programs, such 
as communications to all the states on mu- 
tual problems, including water, transporta- 
tion, tourism, business development and 
education. 

The committee has also proposed that the 
federation board approve the establishment 
of a Rocky Mountain Public Television Net- 
work to serve these needs regionally through 
the facilities of the 10 non-commercial sta- 
tions now operable. Seven of these stations 
now are affiliated with National Educational 
Television, the exiting educational TV net- 
work, but interconnecting service is provided 
at the present time to only two. The ET 
Committee has asked NET to provide future 
interconnecting programming to all affili- 
ates in the region. 

It has also asked the federation, which 
has s $450,000 budget—made up of founda- 
tion funds, contributions from the states 
and Individual businesses—to endorse the 
Principle of the establishment of a “Rocky 
Mountain Corporation for Public Televi- 
sion,” with purposes paralleling that of the 
Proposed National Corporation for Public 
Television, Le. to experiment and aid in the 
developing of programs. 

The committee has also proposed pilot 
tape duplication and distribution projects, 
cooperative projects, a live“ 
interconnection demonstration project, and 
has asked funds to conduct a feasibility sur- 
vey for proposed interconnection and related 
activities. 

The committee has also asked the board 
of the federation to ask the governors of the 
involved states to insure that appropriate 
education authorities in each state mutually 
discuss: 1—educational needs and goals and 
curricula common among the seven states, 
and 2—‘“desirable and practicable education 
cooperation possible among the states.” 

It also stressed that the federation should 
concentrate on the development of all com- 
munications systems—not just television— 
in a coordinated effort. 

Dr. Bundy sald the fedcration has endorsed 
the principles drawn-up by the educational 
television committee, but funds for the vari- 
ous projects have not yet been awarded. He 
is hopeful this will occur at the September 
meeting of the federation. 

Another activity in cooperation which is 
Well underway is the Statewide Television 
Education Program committee which is ad- 
vocating that a net work be set up from 
Albuquerque to Las Cruces and the Porta- 
les-Roswell area, to hook the three areas of 
the state together In a two-way microwave 
system. Then, when the network that will be 
established across the nation comes in here, 
Material could be fed to the other parts of 
the state through Albuquerque’s facilities. 

Dr. Claude Hempen, director of ENME-TV, 
described the way Channel 5 would fit into 
the national, regional and state system as a 
“working gear unit. At the national level, 
there is a larger national gear, and fitting 
into it are smaller regional, then state gears. 
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It's all part of the same picture. The large 
national plan will fit into our plans as 
though we had planned it ourselves.“ 


Rigged Charter Balks U.N. Peace Efforts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
constituents has recently sent me a very 
interesting article by Herbert Brucker 
which was printed as a syndicated col- 
umn in the Palo Alto Times on June 14, 
1967. 

The article clearly shows that some- 
thing must be done to strengthen the 
United Nations and, because it is thought 
provoking, I thought it should be brought 
to the attention of the entire House: 
RiccreD CHARTER Batks UN. PEACE EFFORTS 

(By Herbert Brucker) 

After last week's lightning war between 
Israel and its Arab neighbors, the United 
Nations looks like a failure. It was Secretary 
General U Thant's withdrawal of U.N. peace- 
keeping forces, in unseemly haste after Presi- 
dent Nasser requested it, that made war 
possible in the first place. Then, when the 
shooting started, all the U.N. did was talk. It 
couldn't even get a cease-fire until Israel had 
ended the war by winning it. 

No wonder then that many are saying 
things like what John S. Knight, owner and 
editor of the Knight newspapers, said re- 
cently. 

“Within a relatively short period of time, 
the United Nations must either justify its 
existence by attempting to sustain interna- 
tional law, or be discredited as a world agency 
for the preservation of peace.“ 

Nevertheless, don’t blame the U.N. 

It is true that Article 1 of its charter says 
that the U.N.’s purposes are “To maintain 
international peace and security, ... to take 
effective collective measures for the preven- 
tion and removal of threats to the peace, and 
for the suppression of acts of aggression or 
other breaches of the peace. 

And so on. There is, however, a catch. It 
is that in setting up the U.N. the member 
nations so rigged its charter that the U.N. 
could not do what it was supposed to do, 

You can readily see why if you consider 
Vietnam. Here is a war that grew from no- 
where into the overriding threat on the 
world scene today. The United States has no 
policy but escalation and ever more escala- 
tion. Inevitably we shall force a crisis at 
some point, at which Russia or China or 
both will take over the war from North Viet- 
nam as we long since took it over from 
South Vietnam. 

The article of faith among the hawks in 
Washington, to the effect that Russia and 
China will simply stand by, and let us force 
our will on Hanol, is fantastic. Therefore 
Vietnam may yet let loose World War III. 
without anyone's really wanting it that way. 

Here surely is a threat to peace, a fire that 
the U.N. ought to quench. But before the 
U.N. could keep peace in Vietnam it would 
have to have power to tell us to stop escalat- 
ing and get out, and the other side ditto. 
You can imagine what not only President 
Johnson but Russia and China would say to 
that. 


ONLY ONE WAY 
No, all history testifies that there is only 
one way to prevent wars, large and small. 
That is to set up a rule of law. Mankind 


hitting one another on the head and steal- 


Athens, Rome and then the medieval prin- 
cipalities and kingdoms in turn 
out the same thing. Then finally, when the 
nation-state took its modern form after the 


where there is law. There can be no peace 
among nations, who live in anarchy with no 
law above them. 

The trouble is that you can't have law 
without someone to make it, and then en- 
force it. And that means government. But it 
is plain on the face of it that the nation- 
state prefers to be free to gamble that it 
can have its way by war if not by peace. Con- 
sider Nasser and the Israelis, or ourselves in 
Vietmam—or the Chinese and the Russians 
in Vietnam. We will all see snow fall in hell 
before we submit our free and independent 
United States—or anybody else's free and 
independent state—to a world government. 
* Until we all do, war will remain. Therefore 
the U.N. is a handy thing to have around. 
The nations can meet there. They can talk 
instead of shooting. But we must not ex- 
pect the U.N. to do more until we are ready 
to let it do more. 


Communism: American Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an outstanding ad- 
dress delivered by Adm. Ben Moreell, 
CEC, U.S. Navy, retired, on May 27, 1967, 
to the Order of Lafayette, Washington, 
D.C. I urge all who are concerned with 
the spread of communism throughout the 
world and the United States to read this 
searching, incisive, and alarming address, 

The address follows: 

CoMMUNISM: AMERICAN STYLE 
(Address by Adm. Ben Moreell, CEC, US. 

Navy. retired, to the Order of Lafayette, 

Washington, D.C., May 27, 1967) 

In this era of fiscal fantasies, which has 
seen our National Debt increase from $22 to 
$326 billions over the last thirty-four years, 
the economic soothsayers console us, saying, 
Don't worry; we owe it to ourselves.” 

They gloss over the fact that $15.0 billions 
are held by foreigners who could demand 
gold in payment, thus more than exhausting 
our entire National gold reserve. Actually, 
we do not owe it to ourselves any more than 
a man who borrows a million dollars from a 
bank can be sald to owe it to himself merely 
because he is a shareholder of that bank. 

In fact all of us taxpayers owe the Na- 
tional Debt to the owners of government 
securities. If you want convincing proof that 
you do not owe it to yourself, try withhold- 
ing payment on that portion of your tax 
— 2 represents the service on the National 

t. 

But, in these chaotic times, it seems to be 
conceded that if a wound is self-inflicted it 
. becomes painless and harm- 
ess! 

This is tragically evident with respect to 
Communism. 
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Most Americans are aware of the dangers 
of “Communism.” But we make a serious 
mistake when we concern ourselves only with 
“Russian Communism,” the proletarian im- 
perialism which radiates from Moscow. 

Some see Russia as another autocracy dif- 
fering little from the Czarist regime. The 
basic aim of its expansionist policy, they say, 
is to establish a protective belt of buffer 
states between Russia and its potential en- 
emies, thus assuring the sovereignty and 
tenure of its present rulers. The theory is 
that when this is done Russia will abandon 
its aggression and become a respectable mem- 
ber of the family of nations, a despotism, but 
one with which we can do business. 

Others hold that the Communism centered 
in Moscow is driven by an Ideology bent on 
world rule. Over the years, this “ideological 
Communism” has attracted many sym- 
pathizers by its professed concern for the 
welfare of humanity and its claimed cham- 
Pionship of the world’s poor and downtrod- 
den. These sympathizers are the ‘“fellow- 
travelers” who, from fear, or lack of con- 
viction, or to cover their subversive activi- 
ties, are not card-carrying Party members. 
Nevertheless, they constitute, in the aggre- 
gate, an important force. They often achieve 
positions of power in government, the pro- 
fessions, commerce, industry, education, the 
church and labor unions. They are the “Fifth 
Column,” the enemy within. Their tactic is 
to betray the religion, the morals, the laws 
and the institutions by which we have lived 
for generations and without which we can- 
not survive as a free people. These are the 
disciples of “sympathetic Communism.” 

Finally, there is “domesticated Commu- 
ism,” a species far more destructive of our 
institutions than all the others. Its fol- 
lowers denounce “Communism,” in the ab- 
stract, while advocating measures which dif- 
fer little from those propounded by Karl 
Marx. 


Americans have been alerted against an 
undefined “Communism.” But many have 
not been alerted against the specific measures 
which, taken together are Communism. So, 
unknowingly, they accept the heart of the 
Communist doctrine, which is the enhance- 
ment of centralized State power at the ex- 

of the natural rights of the individual, 
the right to life, the right to liberty and the 
right to acquire, own, enjoy and freely dis- 
pose of one’s honestly accumulated property. 

Like most Americans, I began by hating 
Russian Communism because it is an evil 
thing which wars against the best in human 
nature. Its followers invented a new code of 
morality which elevates lying, murder and 
treason into primary virtues, whenever these 
are thought to further their goals. They 
would deny our religion, trample on our po- 
litical liberties and put our economic ac- 
tivities in a straight-jacket. They would 
stratify society into an elite of brutality rid- 
ing herd on the rest of us. History shows that 
wherever communists achieve power they in- 
stitute secret police, slave labor camps, and 
despotic control of every phase of human life, 

Recently, I undertook a study of the Com- 
munist Manifesto of 1848, to determine 
whether these evil practices are an integral 
part of their basic creed. That study led to 
two im t discoveries: first, that the 
cruel methods and despotic practices of Com- 
munism are essential to make their system 
function; and second, that there is a remark- 
able parallel between the ten planks of the 
Manifesto and the things we have been doing 
to ourselves during the past half century! 
From my studies, I concluded that since 
Marx expounded his doctrine 119 years ago, 
we Americans have adopted, in some degree, 
every plank of his platform; and this proc- 
ess has accelerated markedly in recent 
decades! 

Communism with a “Made in Moscow” 
label is not popular in America. It doesn’t 
need to be, if only we can be induced to ac- 
cept Marxism under some other label. This 
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We are now doing. Similar things have hap- 
pened before as the great churchman, Dean 
Inge, warned us in these words: 

“History seems to show that the powers of 
evil have won their greatest triumphs by 
capturing the organizations which were 
formed to defeat them, and that, when the 
devil has thus changed the contents of the 
bottles, he never alters the labels. The fort 
may have been captured by the enemy but it 
still flies the flag of its defenders.” 

We Americans have been running away 
from the spirit and principles of our Revolu- 
tion in order to embrace an alien program 
saturated with Marxism. We are under the 
delusion that there is some safe middle 
ground between the idea of Freedom, on the 
one side, and Communism on the other. But 
the danger of the middle-of-the- road“ po- 
sition, as former President Hoover once re- 
marked to me, is that “you get hit by the 
traffic in both directions.“ If we are really 
opposed to Marxism there is only one place 
to take a stand and that is with Freedom, 
which makes no compromise with Commu- 
nism, however it may be disguised! 

The great political scientist, Wilhelm 
Réepke, architect of the economic renais- 
sance of West Germany, stated: 

“We should stand for a free economic order 
even if it implied material sacrifice and even 
if Socialism gave the certain prospect of ma- 
terial increase. It is our undeserved luck 
that the exact opposite is true. More impor- 
tant, the free economic order is indispensa- 
ble as the prerequisite of liberty, human 
dignity, free choice and justice. That is why 
we want it, and no price would be too high 
for it, even if the Communists would make 
bigger and better washing machines.” 

It is tragic that we Americans are so 
divided on this issue. Many of us have failed 
to weigh the philosopher's question, “If men 
use their liberty in such a way as to sur- 
render their liberty, are they thereafter any 
the less slaves?” 

We have casually surrendered liberty in 
the economic sphere, forgetting the old 
adage, “whoso controlls our subsistence con- 
trols us.” 

“Economic control,” said the economist 
Hayek, “is not merely contro] of a sector of 
human life which can be separated from the 
rest; it is control of the means for al) our 
ends.” 

Slavery is commonly thought of as owner- 
ship of one man by another. But no slave- 
holder would quibble about owning the man 
if he can own the products of the man’s la- 
bor, A slave is a person to whom economic 
freedom is denied. From this premise, the 
denial of all other freedoms follows. 

The total tax “take” by all levels of gov- 
ernment is now in excess of 40% of the Na- 
tional earned income! This is a valid meas- 
ure of the erosion of our freedoms. But this 
takes account only of direct taxes. In addi- 
tion, there is a large hidden tax which re- 
sults from inflation, the loss in value of our 
savings! 

If the increasing power of the giant cen- 
tralized State does not frighten us, then we 
get our ulcers from some of its by-products: 
corruption in high places, the growing crime 
rate, juvenile delinquency, indifference to 
our time-tested spiritual, moral and cultural 
values, oppressive taxation, and a succes- 
sion of foreign crises from each of which 
America emerges bearing the onus of another 
defeat by appeasement of God-less Com- 
munism! 

It is pertinent to recall the prophecy of 
the great English Statesman, Macaulay, in 
1857. Addressing himself to America, he said: 

Either some Caesar or Napoleon will seize 
the reins of government with a strong hand, 
or your Republic will be as fearfully plun- 
dered and laid waste by barbarians in the 
Twentieth Century as the Roman Empire 
was in the Fifth—with this difference, that 
the Huns and Vandals who ravaged the 
Roman Empire came from without, while 
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your Huns and Vandals will have been en- 
gendered within your own country and by 
your own institutions.” 

Is there a way ahead which will take us 
out of this morass? Is there a way to recover 
the sanity and balance which once marked 
our life? I believe there is. But it is not by 
means of political legerdemain. It hag been 
pointed out by Dr. Ralph Hutchison, former 
President of Lafayette College, in these 
words: 

“Our common ideal is that these laws 
of God, these rights of man, these respon- 
sibilities of the individual to the social order 
should be preached and taught, but not 
otherwise forced upon the minds and con- 
sciences of the human race. G0 ye into all 
the world and teach all nations,’ was the last 
command of the Master. To force men into 
ways of righteousness by police powers, to 
legislate them Into social progress by laws, 
to brainwash them from their evil ways, to 
torture men to the confessional, to hypno- 
tize the social order with mass psychiatry, to 
terrorize them into discipline, was never 
the Creed of Spiritual America. Education 
by conviction has been our ideal. The teach- 
ing, persuading mission, we believe, is the 
way of social reform.” 

I do not imply that there are no problems 
peculiar to the economic and political levels. 
But if men are not right at the deeper level, 
in their understanding of the nature of the 
Universe and man’s position therein, they 
can tinker with economic and political prob- 
lems from now until doomsday and still 
come up with the wrong answers. 

It is a case of putting first things first, and 
the very first thing is a rehabilitation of 
those spiritual values which are basic to the 
American dream. Such effort on our part 
will call forth the supporting power of cos- 
mic sanction, for God intended men to be 
free. 

“The God who gave us life,” Jefferson ob- 
served, “gave us liberty at the same time.” 

We cannot defeat the forces of evil if we 
feel compelled to adopt their practices even 
though this be done gradually, in incre- 
ments so small they do not arouse suspicion. 

The final battle will be fought in the arena 
of spiritual realities. The forces of self- 
disciplined, morally responsible individualism 
will be arrayed against those of atheistic, 
coercive collectivism. It is my prayer that, in 
this Armageddon, Americans will be found 
fighting on the side of a just and merciful 
God. 


Whitney Young Calls OE O the Voice of 
the Poor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, Whitney 
M. Young, Jr., executive director of the 
National Urban League, has warned that 
“the one Federal agency that serves as 
a spokesman for the poor” is in danger. 

I agree with him that the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity is the unified voice 
for the poor. It has succeeded in involy- 
ing the poor in the processes of govern- 
ment and has experimented outside the 
traditional departmental barriers. This 
voice would be eliminated by the proposal 
to abolish OEO and scatter its programs 
among established Government agencies. 

At this point in the Recorp I include 
the New York Times’ account of Whitney 
Young’s remarks: 
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Necro Heap Backs Poverty UNIT AS VITAL 
Acrncr To Am THE Poor 


Wasninoton, June 8—The Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity has “on the whole done 
a spectacular job“ in just two and one-half 
years of work to aid the poor and should not 
be dismembered, a Negro leader said today. 

Whitney M. Young, Jr., executive director 
of the National Urban League, said opponents 
of the poverty agency wanted to destroy the 
One Federal agency that serves as a spokes- 
Man for the poor.” 

Soon after Mr. Young testified before a 
Senate subcommittee reviewing poverty leg- 
islation, house Republicans introduced a bill 
that would wipe out the agency and scatter 
{ts programs among established government 
departments. 

Mr, Young said the poverty agency had 
“launched important programs with a speed 
unmatched by any Federal agency since the 
New Deal" with funds he called inadequate 
and one-fiftieth the staff of the Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare Department. 

He characterized the poverty agency as 
“the most ambitious, innovative and imag- 
inative program the nation has ever under- 
taken to help the poor become self-suffi- 
clent.“ 

He said running such a program required 
that it have the freedom to cut across de- 
Partmental lines. 

“The established departments are unlikely 
experimenters and if [poor people] are not 
directly involved, despite whatever discom- 
fort this may occasionally cause the politi- 
cians, their reactions will be manifest in more 
violent and nontraditional ways,“ Mr. Young 
Observed. “It is better to have people pe- 
titioning through established channels than 
to have them throwing rocks at City Hall.” 

The Negro lender presented a long list of 
the agency's accomplishments in the short 
time it had been around. But he sald the 
agency had created the unfortunate impres- 
sion that “rioting is a necessary prelude to 
eligibility for poverty war funds.” 

Mr, Young had little good to say for mem- 
bers of Congress and their attitudes toward 
the drive to aid the poor. 

“Some Congressmen use the excuse of 
Vietnam to oppose programs they never sup- 
Ported anyway,” he said. “The liberals are 
80 preoccupied with Vietnam that they have 
heither the stomach nor the stamina to work 
On two problems at the same time.” 


The President’s Efforts for Peace at the 
Summit Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, it has 
often been said that peace is the over- 
riding issue of our time. That statement 
became a fact of life the day the first 
atom bomb was exploded nearly a quar- 
ter of a century ago—and it has taken 
on even added significance today, just 
a few weeks after Red China exploded 
her first hydrogen bomb. 

So if we are looking for the real mean- 
ing of the recent summit meeting be- 
tween President Johnson and Premier 
Kosygin, it is simply a restatement of 
that old truth: No matter how grave the 
issues are that divide us, they must not 
be allowed to block the path to greater 
international understanding. 
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If President Johnson had been look- 
ing for reasons not to meet with the 
Russian Premier, he could have found 
them easily. The war in Vietnam, the 
Russian-sponsored crisis in the Middle 
East, Mr. Kosygin's belligerent speech to 
the UN just a few days before—any of 
these would have been reason enough. 

But President Johnson was not looking 
for excuses. He was looking for a new 
basis of understanding between the two 
most powerful nations on earth. He knew 
that without such a basis of understand- 
ing, the world will surely continue its 
drift toward the brink of a catastrophe. 

So the President went to Glassboro to 
begin anew. 

He was firm, but he was not belliger- 
ent. 

He made our position clear in a num- 
ber of areas, but he tried to gain a new 
insight into conflicting Russian positions. 

As the Baltimore News American de- 
clared: 

All in all it is President Johnson who has 
emerged from the two-man summit with his 
stature increased. He tried, and the free 
world knows it. 


Under unanimous consent I insert into 
the Record this excellent editorial from 
the Baltimore News American: 

Arter HOLLYBUSH 


Now that reality has returned in all its 
grimness, the incredible week-end meetings 
in New Jersey seemed as faded as a half- 
remembered pleasant dream. Even while the 
sessions were going on, of course, the smiles 
and all the other indications of good will 
were far too good to be true. Yet most Ameri- 
cans, being optimists, chose to hope that 
maybe the outward display of amity and 
common sense somehow would continue. 
After all, seeming miracles had happened 
before. 

Soviet Premier Kosygin, discarding his 
Hollybush humanity, abruptly ended the 
dream with his sum-up press conference, Un- 
compromising as an automaton, he pro- 
claimed the harsh truth which realistically- 
minded people had known all along. Russia 
had not yielded an inch on Vietnam or on 
the Middle East. The only areas of agreement 
hinted were that both Moscow and Wash- 
ington want to avoid atomic war and both 
see Red China and her bomb as a world 
menace, Neither of these mutual attitudes 
came as a surprise to anyone, 

So now we're right back where we were, 
more or less, Our differences have, in fact, 
been accentuated and underscored, if not 
actually deepened. The futile debate in the 
United Nations continues. The war in Viet- 
nam goes on. Koskgin has left, but his stub- 
born, tron-fisted words remain as irrefutable 
proof that his masters in the Kremlin are 
determined on a policy of getting their way 
no matter what. 

It is not a clever position, Someday, just 
possibly, the Russians may learn if they take 
one step in our direction we probably would 
take four or five in theirs. It is almost un- 
believable that in 10 hours of personal con- 
versation with President Johnson the Soviet 
Premier did not advance some even tentative 
offer of compromise somewhere, Even the 
Communist satellite, Rumania, has enough 
sense to admit that talks between Israel and 
the Arabs are vital H their problems are to be 
resolved. 

All in all, it ls President Johnson who has 
emerged from the two-man summit with his 
stature increased. He tried, and the free 
world knows it. On the other hand, Kosygin 
and the Russians have let themselves in for 
China’s renewed charges of selling out the 
Communist cause by even talking decently 
with Americans. These attacks can be ex- 
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pected to continue with more and more 
vehemence, 

Mr. Johnson's greatest success, it seems to 
us, was the fact that he gave away nothing in 
his efforts to be reasonable. When the chips 
were down, when he learned compromise 
with the Russians was impossible, he proved 
he was every bit as tough as Kosygin. You 
can bet the Muscoyites have a lot more 
respect for him than some of his predeces- 
sors. And someday, somehow, a fruitful 
harvest from Hollybush may be reaped be- 
cause of this fact. 


Amazing Healing Qualities Found in 
Pineapple Drug 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF BHAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, in 
the May issue of Pine Review, a news- 
letter published by the Pineapple Grow- 
ers Association of Hawaii, it was stated 
that Hawaii's 1967 pineapple harvest 
season was “off and running’’—and run- 
ning ahead of itself at many points to- 
ward a record harvest. 

Borrowing that expression from the 
world of sports, I would like to add that 
football players and other sportsmen 
throughout the Nation may soon be “off 
and running” to their nearest drugstore 
to obtain a new pineapple drug which 
will help their injuries to heal faster. 

This good news from the land of the 
pineapple is that the drug, Bromelain, 
which is made from pineapple stumps, 
serves as a catalyst to hasten recovery 
from injuries. It is reported to be an ef- 
fective supplement to the standard 
treatment for athletes who have sus- 
tained bruises, pulled muscles, tendons, 
and ligaments, black eyes, and fractures. 

Impossible? It would not be surprising 
to find a few quizzical brows raised over 
the news that the same source from 
which we obtain the delicious golden 
fruit can also provide the cure for 
athletes’ ills. 

Let me call to the attention of my col- 
leagues what Dr. Ralph Heinicke, Dole 
Co., research chemist, said about the 
pineapple drug at a recent meeting. I 
submit for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp at this point the article, 
“Pineapple Drug Right Guard for Foot- 
ball Players, which appeared in the 
June 19, 1967, issue of the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin: 

PINEAPPLE DRUG RIGHT GUARD FOR FOOTBALL 
PLAYERS 

Football players’ injuries. will heal faster 
if they take a drug made from pineapple 
stumps before their games. 

The drug Bromelain is recommended for 
athletes who are likely to be bruised, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ralph Heinicke, Dole Company re- 
search chemist. 

Administration of the drug after an injury 

also speeds healing. 
It is an effective supplement to standard 
treatment of bruises, pulled muscles, tendons 
and ligaments, black eyes and fractures, Dr, 
Heinicke said at a recent meeting of the 
Engineering Association of Hawaii. 

Bromelain comes from the stump of a 
pineapple plant. 
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After the juice is passed through a series 
of filtering and precipitating steps, the resi- 
due is dried. 

Manufactured commercially by Dole, it is 
available in sugar-coated tablets such as 
“Ananase” and Kimotab.“ 

Bromelain serves as a catalyst to hasten 
recovery from injuries. 

It substitutes for fibrinolysin, and anti- 
body which counteracts clogging. 


A. Theodore DeMuro 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, Nutley, 
N.J., recently lost one of its finest civic 
and political leaders with the death of 
A. Theodore DeMuro. 

The town of Nutley, as well as the 
county of Essex have been greatly sad- 
dened by the death of this outstanding 
citizen. Mr. DeMuro was a tireless worker 
for honesty and economy in local gov- 
ernment, a man of integrity whom we 
all admired. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert in the Recorp, at this point, an 
eloquent tribute to Mr. DeMuro that ap- 
peared in the Nutley Sun: 

A, THEODORE DEMURO 

A death is always a sad occasion. But 
when life’s end comes to a citizen who has 
contributed most of his adult years to the 
advancement of his community, the fam- 
ily sadness is shared by the community at 
large; such is the reaction to the passing 
of former Commissioner A. Theodore De- 
Muro, 

Almost from the time he moved from 
Passaic to Nutley more than 40 years ago, 
Teddy DeMuro became an active member 
of Nutley’s civic affairs. DeMuro’s political 
fortunes were mercurial, Winning a seat 
on the Commission by one vote in 1932, he 
lost his bid for re-election four years later 
because of a political row that developed 
between his forces and those of the late 
Mayor Charles Sherwood. 

At the municipal election of 1940, Sher- 
wood and DeMuro joined forces and as a 
result Sherwood finished top man and De- 
Muro enjoyed the pleasure of experiencing 
the height of his political popularity, fin- 
ishing third in the commission race. 

Prom 1940 to 1964, DeMuro served con- 
tinuously on the Commission except for 
the years 1958-60. 

: Conservative by nature, DeMuro was 

known as the taxpayer's friend. More than 
that, because of his rigid stance against 
wheelers and dealers, he became known as 
Honest Ted—the highest tribute politicans 
can pay to a public servant. 

Over a period of four decades, DeMuro 
has served well his adopted community. Mrs. 
DeMuro and her two children, even though 
burdened with great sorrow, can find com- 
fort in the knowledge that their late hus- 
band and father has left a priceless heri- 
tage—an unblemished reputation and fine 
family reputation. 

Nutley's prestigious place in the com- 
munity of New Jersey's fine towns is in 
no small measure due to the personal and 
public conduct of public officials like the 
late A. Theodore DeMuro. 

We join the citizens of our community 
in expressing sympathy to the bereaved fam- 
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ly with grateful acknowledgement of sacri- 
fices required to permit a family member ap- 
propriate substantial amounts of 
time to the performance of civic responsi- 
bility. 

F. A. O. 


Resolution of Southern Association of 
Commissioners of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr, Speaker, re- 
cently, the Southern Association of 
State Departments of Agriculture 
adopted a resolution pertaining to tariffs 
on imported agricultural products. 

So that others may have the benefit 
of the thinking of those who represent 
one of the largest segments of this Na- 
tion’s farm population, I insert the res- 
olution in full in the Recorp. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION OF SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMISSIONERS OF AGRICULTURE 


A resolution to the President of the United 
States, the Congress of the United States, 
the Secretary of State of the United States, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States 


Whereas, the government of the United 
States has established as national policy 
that poverty within this nation shall be 
eliminated, that every citizen is entitled to 
a decent and respectable standard of living 
and each worker entitled to a minimum 
wage in excess of that earned by the citizens 
of any other nation, and 

Whereas, the United States, the world's 
greatest agricultural nation, depends heay- 
ily upon agricultural laborers to produce the 
necessary food and fiber for the sustenance 
and clothing of our people and of other 
friendly peoples throughout the world, and 

Whereas, no other nation on earth pays its 
agricultural workers as well or maintains 
such a high standard of living and health- 
Tul environment for her people as does the 
United States and that as a result thereof, 
the cost of labor for food production in the 
United States greatly exceeds the cost of 
labor in any other nation, and 

Whereas, in our determination to provide 
only the most wholesome foods of the high- 
est qualities possible for our citizens we have 
added to the cost of food production expen- 
sive inspection and grading services for the 
benefit of our consumers, and 

Whereas, the preceding factors have re- 
sulted in an unavoidable increase in the 
neo of home grown agricultural products, 
an 

Whereas, foreign agricultural products do 
not have to contend with comparable cost 
increasing factors and therefore are econom- 
ically sold for a price lower than that of the 
home grown agricultural products, causing 
the American product to have an unfayor- 
able competitive position, and 

Whereas, the disparity in prices between 
home grown and foreign grown agricultural 
products induced by governmental action 
can only be removed by governmental action, 
and 

Whereas, if remedial action is not forth- 
coming the American agricultural industry 
will expire and the American consumer, 
though initially paying a lower price, would 
eventually be at the mercy of prices set 
solely by foreign governments, and 
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Whereas, the lack of remedial action will 
result in American investment in foreign 
agricultural industries with a consequential 
additional depletion of the gold supply, and 

Whereas, food has been recognized by the 
federal government as our most powerful 
weapon in the fight for peace, and 

Whereas, the collapse of the American 
agricultural industry or a reduction in the 
productive capacity of such industry would 
detrimentally affect the civil defense posture 
of the country as the survivors of a civil de- 
fense emergency would be solely dependent 
upon American agricultural products for 
continued existence, 

Therefore, the Southern Association of 
Commissioners of Agriculture Resolve: 

That they do support those protective im- 
port tariffs which currently exist. 

Be it further resolyed That the Southern 
Association of Commissioners of Agriculture 
urges the Congress of the United States to 
make a detailed study and determination of 
what additional agricultural tariffs and 
quantitative limitations on imports are 
needed to perpetuate the American agricul- 
tural industry and expeditiously enact such 
import controls. 

Be it further resolved That copies of this 
resolution of the Southern Association of 
Commissioners of Agriculture be dispatched 
to the President of the United States, to the 
President of the United States Senate, to the 
Speaker of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatlves, and to each member of the Con- 
gressional delegations to the United States 
Congress of each state represented in the 
Southern Association of Commissioners of 
Agriculture. 

Adopted June 7, 1967. 

Gus R. DOUGLAS, 
President, Southern Association of 
Commissioners of Agriculture. 
James A. GRAHAM, 
Secretary, Southern Association of 
Commissioners of Agriculture. 


Freedom Isn’t Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride that I insert at this point in 
the Recorp the guest editorial by our able 
and dedicated Director of the FBI, Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover, which appeared in the 
Greeneville, Tenn., Sun on Friday, July 
7, 1967: 

FREEDOM ISN'T FREE 
(Guest editorial by J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of FBI) 

Can there be any act more sickening and 
revolting than a crowd of so-called citizens 
desecrating and burning their country's flag? 
Those who resort to such moronic behavior 
are surely lost in the depths of depravity. 
Obviously, their first loyalty is not to the 
United States. 

True, our Nation is founded on concepts 
and principles which encourage dissent and 
opposition. These are traditions we must al- 
ways defend and support. But touching a 
torch to the flag far exceeds reasonable pro- 
test. It is a shameful act which serves no 
purpose but to encourage those who want 
our country to erupt in violence and de- 
struction. 

On this 191ist anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, we might ask what 
causes unpatriotic outbursts and irrational 
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Protests, Why do people turn against their 
native land and openly support totalitarian 
forces whose goal is to enslave the world- 
forces which do not even allow token oppo- 
sition from their subjects? Why do some in- 
dividuals. refuse to serve and defend their 
country? Why do they burn their draft cards 
and their flag? 

There may be many reasons for such ac- 
tion, but I am fully convinced that dying 
Patriotism is one major cause. Love of coun- 
try is being deemphasized and exclud.d from 
Several phases of our life. Many educators 
and other leaders seem to feel it is no longer 
necessary for boys and girls to be concerned 
with how our country came into being, what 
it stands for, and the courageous and noble 
deeds of our forefathers to preserve it. 

Conditions are now such in some circles 
that an individual who professes love of his 
Country, reverence for its flag, and belief in 
the principles which make our Nation great 
is considered a yokel. Open aversion to patri- 
Otism of any form is increasing. Even some 
News media take a “tongue-in-cheek” ap- 
Proach to persons and groups which promote 
and participate in patriotic endeayors, Love 
Of one’s country is treated as some kind of 
social disease to be tolerated, if not stamped 
Out. Protests are made that too much patri- 
Otism leads to international conflict, I submit 
that the United States will never have any- 
thing to fear from its ardent and genuinely 
Patriotic citizens. 

American history proves that freedom and 
liberty come at high prices and that their 
upkeep is costly and time-consuming, As 
Daniel Webster so aptly put it, “God grants 
liberty only to those who love it and are 
always ready to guard and defend it. Let our 
Object be our country. . . . not our coun- 
try the object of desecration and abuse. 


Executive Branch Must Act on Aircraft 
Noise Abatement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, on June 30, 
1967, the U.S. District Court for the 
Eastern District of New York struck 
down as unconstitutional an aircraft 
noise abatement ordinance of the town 
of Hempstead, N.Y. In his decision Fed- 
eral Judge John F. Dooling held that reg- 
ulations restricting aircraft must come 
from a Federal agency. 

As a sponsor of legislation to establish 
maximum aircraft noise levels—H.R. 
1398—I have maintained that jet noise 
is a national problem. On February 6, 
1966, in his transportation message to 
Congress, the President recognized jet 
Noise as a national problem and ap- 
~ pointed a White House task force “to 
frame an action program to attack this 
problem.“ 

The task force is headed by the Presi- 
dent's science adviser, Dr. Donald 
Hornig who wrote to me on June 5, 1967, 
Stating that the passage of the aircraft 
noise abatement bill was “critically im- 
portant.“ 

The problem of jet noise has now been 
recognized at the highest levels of our 
Government as a national problem and 
by the courts as a Federal responsibility. 
The time for action is now. 
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The wheels of the legislative process 
move slowly. The use of the airplane as 
a means of transportation is growing at 
& faster rate than our population. It is 
estimated that the airplane passenger 
rate is growing at the rate of 10,000 
passengers daily while our population is 
increasing at the rate of 6,700 persons 
per day. This rate of increase is bound 
to accelerate the hazards of air travel. 
Air safety must not be sacrificed because 
of the failure of Congress to act. That 
is why I am calling for the exercise of 
executive authority. 

The 1958 Federal Aviation Act—sec- 
tion 307(c)—authorized the Administra- 
tor of the Federal Aviation Agency to 
establish regulations limiting the use of 
navigable air space “to protect persons 
and property on the ground.” The Con- 
gress has mandated the FAA to protect 
the rights of homeowners and persons 
living in and around the airports. The 
nuisance of jet noise and the growing 
menace from the increased number of 
jet flights as more jet planes are de- 
livered, leave no room for delay. The peo- 
ple of my district, within the shadow of 
Kennedy International Airport, are cry- 
ing out for relief from this menace and 
demand the protection and the right to 
quiet and peaceful enjoyment of their 
homes. 

At the request of the President, the 
Congress approved the establishment of 
a separate Department of Transporta- 
tion with a secretary at the Cabinet level. 
The Honorable Alan S. Boyd was made 
Secretary of the Department of Trans- 
portation. I have today written to Mr. 
Boyd urging him to take cognizance of 
the mandate of the Congress and exercise 
his executive authority to set aircraft 
noise standards at a maximum level. 
By administrative regulation, the execu- 
tive branch of the Government will make 
it immediately clear to every airline op- 
erator and airplane engine manufacturer 
that the Federal Government recognizes 
its obligation in the area of aircraft 
noise abatement. The Secretary should 
promptly take the necessary steps to im- 
plement the basic objectives of the pend- 
ing aircraft noise abatement bills, co- 
sponsored by more than 20 Members of 
the House of Representatives. This will 
be a step in the right direction. The 
people have spoken; the Congress has 
issued its mandate in the Federal Avia- 
tion Act; the Federal courts have pin- 
pointed the responsibility; the President 
has called for action and his science 
adviser has called the need “critically 
important.“ Now is the time for Secre- 
tary Boyd to take the necessary action. 


Need for Apprentice Training Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 
Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 29 I had the privilege of addressing 
the graduating class of Electric Boat Di- 
vision of General Dynamics Corp.’s Ap- 
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prentice School, located at Groton, Conn., 
in my congressional district. I was par- 
ticularly pleased to make this address in 
view of the fact that the apprentice 
training program is making an important 
contribution toward filling the growing 
shortage of skilled workers in industry. 

It is estimated that in the next 10 years 
our country will have to provide over 
4 million new craftsmen. The problem is 
further complicated by the fact that the 
supply of skilled labor in recent years 
has become relatively small, while the 


‘demand for such labor has become rela- 


tively large. In the years ahead there will 
be substantially larger increases in the 
earnings of skilled workers and work will 
be much more plentiful. 

An apprenticeship training program is 
an expensive and complex administra- 
tive problem for any firm. Training must 
be provided, classrooms set up, instruc- 
tors chosen and trained, and the whole 
program must be carefully supervised. 
Unfortunately, there are not enough 
firms who are willing to invest in ap- 
prenticeship training. However, the ef- 
fectiveness of such a program may be 
judged from the fact that since 1948 
Electric Boat has trained 1,207 appren- 
tices, of whom 933 are still working there. 

The needs of American industry re- 
quire dozens of other firms to follow 
Electric Boat's example, Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I in- 
sert my remarks in the Recorp with the 
hope that this will encourage other com- 
panies to establish similar programs. 

The address follows: 

SKILLED LABOR IN THE ECONOMY OF AMERICA 


(Address by Congressman Wurm L. Sr. 
Once, apprentice graduation, Electric Boat, 
June 29, 1967) 

Mr. Wilkens, Mr. Holschuh, Dr. Mall, of- 
ficials of Electric Boat, relatives, and mem- 
bers of the 1966 and 1967 graduating classes, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

As one who is not entirely unfamiliar with 
graduations, I note here today many things 
this graduation has in common with others 
I have attended in the past. Here, as else- 
where, the focus of attention and of envy 
are you, the graduates. This is your day. 
Here, too, one finds hosts of parents, rela- 
tives, friends, and well-wishers. There are, 
I see, a few more wives and children of grad- 
uates here than one would find at other grad- 
uations. 

First, let me note something about the 
training program which our guests may not 
know, although the graduates themselves 
do. This is a double graduating class of ap- 
prentices, with 186 who completed their 
training in 1966, and an additional 62 who 
completed their training this year. 

I believe that a few interesting facts will 
serve to illustrate the importance of this 
program. Since Electric Boat reactivated its 
apprenticeship training program in 1948, a 
total of 1,207 apprentices have received their 
graduation certificates. Of these, no less than 
933 still work here at Electric Boat. This is 
more than three-fourths of the total num- 
ber and is In itself the best evidence of the 
success of the program. Of these, 154 have 
been promoted to supervisory positions and 
not less than 442 to technicians’ jobs of many 
kinds. This is an unparalleled record of ac- 
complishment both in training and in re- 
taining apprentices, 

It is this prospect of achievement and pro- 
motion which sets graduates of an appren- 
ticeship program such as this one apart from 
other graduates, Today you should not feel 
that this is the “commencement” of your 
working career, but rather that it consti- 


tutes er, perhaps major, step for- 
ward along a road on which you, long ago, 
goal, Yesterday you were still ap- 

reni 
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painter, carpenter or any other of the nine - 
teen trades represented here today among 


ready, and here at Electric Boat where you 
gained considerable knowledge and experi- 
ence, 

For these reasons, I must speak 


you have already developed an immediate 
interest in your trade and have acquired 
practical knowledge of its place in human 
affairs. I have chosen to try and place this 
interest and this knowledge of yours in a 
somewhat larger context. You are, as of 
today, skilled craftsmen. Let me talk for a 
few moments about you and about your 
Tfellow-craftsmen. 

Taking skilled workers together, 
group, there are well over nine million of 
in this country of ours. You earn—and 
is a pretty general figure—about $7,000 
to $8,000 a year on the average. You can 
Lee that to $150 or $160 a week, on the 
u wish, You should remember 

that, like 8 average, this in itself may be 

ess. The really significant thing 
about this figure is that only professionals, 
managers, and certain sales personnel, as 
occupational groups, earned more. Conse- 
quently, I would say that you have chosen 
wisely, with respect to your earnings pros- 
pects, in entering this field of employment, 

On the other hand, skilled workers, as a 
group, have relatively not fared as well fi- 
mancially in recent years as the groups in 
our work force with lesser skills, Most of 
7 who have followed labor matters in the 

or in your union periodical 
eee that a major issue in the recent rall- 
road shopcrafts dispute was the problem of 
ekilled-unskilled wage differentials. This is 
also a major problem in the automobile 
industry, and elsewhere. 

The years during and since World War II 
have been, for the most part, years of rela- 
tively full employment. Organized labor, ad- 
dressing itself to the problems of working 
people in this period, found that the wage 
structure during the ten years of depression 
after 1929 had seriously broken down among 
the unskilled and semiskilled workers. 
Among such workers, wages as low as 50 or 75 
cents an hour were still not unknown in 
those years. Wages of the skilled, however, 
had held up relatively well. 

Thus, the union approach to wage adjust- 
ments, begun during the war years and con- 
tinued after the war, was to put the greatest 

emphasis upon improving the earnings of 
the unskilled to a living wage. The method 
adopted was to seek wage increases per hour, 
in union agreements and through legislation, 

such as the Fair Labor Standards Act. 8 

Over the years this procedure resulted in 
the now well-known phenomenon of a com- 

on of the wage structure. The difference 
between skilled and unskilled remained the 
same in amount, but was compressed in 
proportion to the ability and training of the 
skilled worker. Instead of skilled work being 
worth over three times as much has unskilled, 
it became worth only about two“thirds more. 

You know the problem, I am sure, from 
your own experience. How many times have 
you thought, during the years of your ap- 
prenticeship, that you were perhaps foolish 
not to take a regular job and forget the 
training? You can probably recall friends 
who dropped out for this very reason. 

Due to this and other causes, to which I 
shall turn in a moment, the supply of skilled 
labor in recent years has become relatively 

| small, while the demand for such labor has 
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become relatively large. From this fact two 
conclusions emerge, both of which you will 
appreciate: 

First, the push is now on to restore a part 
of this differential, by granting substantially 
larger increases in earnings to skilled workers 
than to unskilled and by shifting wage ad- 
justment from a cents-per-hour basis to a 
percentage basis. 

You can see this new approach in the cur- 
rent wage demands in the railroad shop- 
craft negotiations, where a 7 percent over- 
all increase was coupled with a demand for 
an additional fifteen to twenty-five cents per 
hour for skilled workers, to help narrow the 
differential. Thus the wages in your crafts 
are going to become relatively much more 
attractive in the next few years. 

Second, work is going to be generally 
much more plentiful. And this brings me to 
the other reasons I mentioned a moment ago 
about the supply of skilled labor being 
smaller than the demand. 

In addition to the fact that job training 
has been relatively less attractive to the 
worker in recent years, It has been also rela- 
tively unattractive to employers. Few firms 
have as good a record in the promotion and 
carrying out of apprenticeship training pro- 
grams as your firm, Electric Boat, has earned. 

An apprenticeship training program is an 
expensive and a complex administrative 
problem for any firm, Not only must training 
be provided, classrooms set up, instructors 
chosen and themselves trained, but such a 
program must be carefully supervised. A co- 
ordinated effort, which extends to Hartford 
and to Washington, is involved, Not only are 
Electric Boat and the Metal Trades Council 
involved, but also the Connecticut State 
Department of Education and the Connecti- 
cut State Department of Labor and the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

You may have heard some talk about the 
role of the craft unions in holding down 
apprenticeship opportunities. I would not 
stand here and tell you this has never hap- 
pened. But I can tell you that the Federal 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training has 
reported that in practically all trades, and 
in most areas of the United States, the num- 
ber of apprentices allowed under the union 
rules has in recent years consistently ex- 
ceeded the number employers were willing 
to train. There was always need for appren- 
tices and no vacancies, 

The problem is that there are simply not 
enough firms like General Dynamics, with 
foresight, who are willing to invest in ap- 
prenticeship training. We need dozens of 
more firms to follow the example of Electric 
Boat, Unfortunately, very few have made any 
comparable effort. 

The result is that, while the number of 
apprentices being trained to fill job vacan- 
cles was decreasing, the number of new jobs 
was increasing. Add to this a fact which is 
often overlooked, namely, that in most 
trades we must train a larger number of 
young workers than are now being trained 
Just to replace the older workers as they re- 
tire from the work force. This leaves no 
journeymen to fill the new Jobs. 

Let me cite just a few more figures. The 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 
& recent study of the future need for skilled 
workers, found that the 9.2 million skilled 
craftsmen in 1965 would have to be increased 
to about 11.4 million by 1975. This is a hefty 
twenty-five percent increase of what looks 
like over two million new jobs in the next 
ten years. 

Actually, that is hardly the half of it. These 
are only the new jobs, the additional Jobs. 
During that same ten years, an additional 
1.8 million jobs will open up because of 
deaths and retirement on the part of pres- 
ent jobholders. The need for new skilled 
workers in the next ten years will therefore 
be for over four million apprentices and 
journeymen, rather than two million. 


Let me emphasize again, these are overall 
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figures, But broken down, they are even more 
impressive. Take machinists. There are 
325,000 machinists today. By 1975 we shall 
need another 105,000 including replacements, 

Take plumbers and pipefitters, 150,000 will 
be needed. Painters, 130,000. Carpenters, 
245,000. Electricians, 135,000. Tool and die 
makers, 45,000. But enough of the statistics. 
The point I am trying to make is that there 
are likely to be more vacancies for skilled 
jobs than men to fill them. 

I only wish that I could address myself 
to every graduating class with the same con- 
fidence that I feel today, and tell them that 
their future was as bright and their positions 
as assured. You have indeed chosen wisely. 

Your graduation certificate is not merely 
a license to go out and find a job, if and 
where you can, but it is a guarantee of an 
even better job at higher pay. It is lasting 
proof, not only of what you have learned, 
but that you have successfully served on the 
job with your fellow-craftsmen, and have 
years of experience already behind you. It 
is a letter of recommendation, a citation of 
achievement, as well as a diploma, 

Again, my congratulations and my best 
wishes to all of you, to your employer, Elec- 
tric Boat, and to your relatives and friends 
who are with us here today. It has been, in- 
deed, a happy occasion. I appreciate having 
the opportunity to share it with you and to 
wish you much success in the years ahead, 


A Healthy Infant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. MINISH. Mr, Speaker, those of us 
who took part in the long, hard struggle 
for enactment of the medicare program 
have reason for pride and gratification 
in the remarkable record of its first year. 
Medicare ranks high on the list of note- 
worthy legislative achievements of our 
history, and its initial success should 
spur us on to correct its deficiencies and 
make it even more effective and more 
equitable. It is more regrettable that, in- 
stead of joining in the effort to make 
medicare serve more adequately the 
health needs of our older citizens, some 
diehard opponents are still complaining 
and criticizing, still fighting its imple- 
mentation. The narrow, negative atti- 
tude of the leaders of the American Med- 
ical Association was vigorously criticized 
in a splendid editorial in the Newark 
Star Ledger of Saturday, July 1, 1967, 
which I should like to insert in full at 
this point in the RECORD: 

A HEALTHY INFANT 

Medicare is a year old today and it is 
apparent that it has grown up faster than 
some of the infantile opposition that persists 
in the hierarchy of the American Medical As- 
sociation. 

Medical insurance for the aged is a fact of 
American life, despite the diehard opposition 
of AMA leaders, fortunately not widely re- 
flected in the ranks of practitioners. It is 
not going to die in infancy, it is not going 
to disappear . it is here to stay. 

And the medieval, feudal opposition that 
is still spouted as part of the AMA party line 
by its president fails to obscure the sub- 
stantial progress made by Medicare in a 
single year, Most of the administrative kinks 
have been smoothd out; some still remain. 
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But the overall success of Medicare has 
Provided a new era of assurance and tran- 
Quility for the nation’s elderly at a time of 
their lives when they urgently need it. Al- 
Most 20 million Americans 65 and older are 
Covered by the program, serviced by 250,000 
Physicians, more than 6,000 hospitals and 
2,500 nursing homes. 

On numbers alone, the remarkable prog- 
resa achieved in the medical insurance pro- 
Sram refutes the negative, defeatist position 
Of the AMA president who callously declares 
that health care is a “privilege not a right.” 

It ls pertinent and reassuring to note that 
three medical associations have excoriated 
the AMA president for his irrational attack 
On a federal program that has been clearly 
Mandated by the people. If he had his way, 
this nation’s health and medical care would 
retrogress sharply, devoid of government sup- 

for medical research and education, 

itals, medical insurance for the aged, 

Programs for the indigent and planning for 
community health care. 

When the AMA president speaks about 
health care being a privilege rather than a 
Tight, he displays an abysmal lack of knowl- 
edge of fundamental law. Physicians sell 
their services for a fee; they are not con- 
ferring a privilege by treating a patient any 
More than a lawyer’s relationship with a 
Client involves the conferring of some kind of 
“privilege.” 

Under this kind of thinking, doctors could 
Withhold their services if they deem it a 
Privilege rather than a right. This has no 

substance, nor does it serve any con- 
structive purpose. 


The Battle of Midway Island 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, Miss Susan Ryan, a seventh- 
grade student of the Holy Cross School 
in Las Cruces, N. Mex., was the recent 
winner of an essay contest at the school 
and sponsored by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. The category in 
Which Susan wrote her essay was “Great 
American Naval Battles.” Susan chose 

own toplo— The Battle of Midway 
Island.” I believe this essay to be a fine 
historical report of that great battle that 
Was a turning point in the war for the 
c, So that my colleagues may have 
an opportunity to read the work of this 
Young lady, I am inserting her winning 
essay in the RECORD: 
THE BATTLE OF MIDWAY ISLAND 
(By Susan Ryan) 

Several small but Important islands were 
the focal points of many embittered battles 
in the duration of World War II. Among the 

and the bloodiest, was the tiny isle of 
Midway. 

The Japanese had plans for this islet. 
They felt that they would be able to “destroy 
What remained of the American Fleet at Pearl 
Harbor.“ ı They hoped to attack the Aleutian 
Islands because they believed we would not 
defend Midway, but would instead send our 
full force to the Aleutians. However, we had, 
Unknown to the enemy, broken their code 
and were awaiting their arrival. The good 
ships, “Enterprise,” “Hornet,” and the “York- 
— — 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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town,” all aircraft carriers, held their posi- 
tions to the east of Midway. The “Enterprise,” 
the commanding vessel, had been brilliantly 
maneuvered by Admral William Halsey. Since 
Admiral Halsey was ill, Vice Admiral Ray- 
mond A. Spruance, whose cold, nerveless, 
thoughtful approach to the problems of 
battle had earned him the nickname of the 
“Human Machine,“ had taken over. 

June 4, 1942, will long be remembered as 
the bloodiest encounter in the three-day 
Battle of Midway. It will also be remem- 
bered as the first successful battle in which 
the Japanese were completely stopped. The 
American carriers saw very little actual 
fighting, although a few were hit by bombs 
from Japanese planes, The American aircraft 
did most of the work. Marine planes took off 
from the “barren, rocky dot about six miles 
across.“ These planes “staged a furious at- 
tack,” * Casualties were severe to both sides 
but even so the Americans made their pres- 
ence felt. More than one Japanese carrier 
was sunk. The Commander in Chief of the 
Japanese Navy, Admiral Yamamoto, went 
to battle in his ship, the “Yamato.” Other 
enemy vessels: the “Akagi,” the flagship; 
the Kaga.“ the increasing joy of the Japa- 
nese Navy; the “Soryu” and “Hiryu,” with 
a large escort of battleships, also went into 
battle. Japanese planes from the carrier 
"Hiryu" located the American carrier “York- 
town,” and dealt the fatal blows to her. She 
had been damaged in the Battle of the Coral 
Sea. The enemy was sure we had sent all 
our planes up, but Admiral Spruance “sent 
off from the ‘Enterprise’ and ‘Hornet’ every 
combat plane that he could command.“ 
The result was a completely confused enemy. 
Later, American planes sank the daring 
“Hiryu,” and that night two of the Japa- 
nese carriers went down in flery defeat. A 
small, but nevertheless sly, American sub- 
marine crept up on a third carrier and ut- 
terly destroyed her. During this battle, a 
surprise raid was directed on the islet by 
Japanese aircraft. The island was damaged 
heavily, but gunners shot down many of 
these destructive craft. The brilliant strategy 
of Vice Admiral Spruance led our Naval 
planesto plan an attack on the enemy car- 
rier “when thelr flight decks would be 
crammed with aircraft.”* A group of planes 
following the three Lieutenant Commanders 
Lindsey, Waldren, and Massey flew low or 
dive-bombed these plane-ladened carriers 
and elther destroyed or damaged almost 
every plane aboard the enemy vessels. Burn- 
ing oll spewed over the water, and fuel tanks 
exploded, So intense was the fire that the 
area looked like a sea of roaring flame. More 
than three hundred planes, four carriers, 
two cruisers, four destroyers, and scores of 
lives were lost by the Japanese in this 
treacherous battle. Fortunately, American 
losses were not quite as heavy. 

This small but important island was the 
site of a terrible battle, a battle caused by 
necessity. The Japanese needed this island 
for the same reason as the Americans. On a 
map if you find Midway you will see why. 
This island is in the middle of the Pacific. 
Whoever holds possession of this islet has a 
refueling place between America and Japan. 
Without this island many airplanes would 
have run completely out of fuel, forcing the 
aircraft to go down at sea. Many brave young 
pilots would have either perished in a watery 
grave or would have been at the mercy of 
the allies or the enemy for rescue. 

The Japanese also hoped to cripple the 
American Navy by sinking many of our ships 
at Midway. Instead, the Japanese forces 
themselves were dwindled to a considerable 
amount less than the original number, Many 
men from both sides were killed in a horri- 
ble manner. The determination of the Amer- 
ican Forces, together with the strategy and 
will power of the Japanese naval forces, 
caused needless death to both sides, Scream- 
ing, helpless men were burned to death, 
young men's lives were ruined by gunshot 
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wounds too extensive to repair. Many men 
drowned because of sheer exhaustion and 
confusion during battles, and others lost 
their ives when the bombs detonated. Mid- 


way was indeed a major turning point in 
World War IL 


1 The Golden Book History of the United 
States, vol. IX (New York, 1963), p. 759. 

3 Ibid, p. 759. 

* Savage, Katherine, The Story of the Sec- 
ond World War (New York, 1964), p. 165. 

* The Golden Book, op. cit. 

* Savage, op. cit., p. 166. 

* Savage, op. cit. > 


Remarks of the Honorable Mills B. 
Godwin, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing speech was given by the Honor- 
able Mills B. Godwin, Jr., Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. Governor 
Godwin expressed the position of the 
southern Democrats so clearly, so bril- 
Uantly, that I felt his speech should be 
called to the attention of all Members of 
this Congress and to the attention of all 
those who peruse the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor. I hope that his remarks will re- 
ceive the full attention that they deserve. 

The speech follows: 
ß3ÿII ADEA GOUNEN SEAT, 
5.0. 


In more than twenty years of politics, I 
have not always felt that I was among 
friends, and there have been a few occasions 
when I was certain that I had fallen among 
the Philistines. 

But tonight I feel that I speak to kindred 
spirits. 

We share more than the name of a great 
political party. 

We share a common heritage of leadership 
in the South for almost a century unbroken, 

And in our darker moments, we are drawn 
together by a foreboding about the direction 
in which our country is drifting, and by a 
growing frustration over what we as South- 
erners and Democrats ought to do about that 
drift. 

Some have been appalled and rebelled. They 
have split their tickets, or gone fishing on 
election day. 

But we have watched the legions of lib- 
eralism marching to the polls, and we know 
this is not the answer. 

In despair, some have voted down the line 
against the party of their fathers. Perhaps 
this has brought them personal! satisfaction, 
but I see no evidence that it has been ef- 
fective in furthering our aims. 

Some have felt the need for violent 
tion, and flocked to the banner of the ex- 
tremist on the white charger, who promised 
victory, but produced only disappointment. 

Theirs was the bitter lesson, that in the 
end the extremist only breathes new life 
into the very thing he wants to kill. 

Let us hope they remember that lesson. 

Where then shall we turn? 

Already the extreme right of our political 
spectrum has tended to move off by itself, 
taking along many of the protest votes of 
our sober conservatives. 

The extreme left as we see political direc- 
tions is gaining new adherents, and warning 
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us that it cannot be ignored except at grave 


Gone is the day when our party can count 
in every precinct on a solid core of votes 
from men and women whose fathers and 
grandfathers voted Democratic. 

Gone is the day—and you know this 80 
well in Charleston—when being a Democrat 
in the South meant being elected in the 
South, or when winning a primary meant 
winning an election. 

There was a day when in the solitude of 
the voting bootk, the frustrated Southern 
Democrat could vote for the candidate of 
another party and salve his conscience with 
the knowledge the fellow couldn't get elected. 

But, my friends, the day never was when 
we could build a sound and solid Democra- 
tic Party in the South by electing Republi- 
cans. 

We don't even have to open the back 
door to see how those chickens have come 
home to roost. 

It seems to me our choice as Southern 
Democrats is clear. We can debate our dif- 
ferences inside the doors of public office, 
or we will find ourselves protesting in vain 
from the cold outside those doors. 

We may not always like the final settle- 
ment after we have spoken our piece, but 
it will be a whole lot better than having 
no chance to speak at all. 

Believe me, my friends, it is just that 
simple. 

In politics, we are nothing if not realtists. 
We cannot hope to isolate politics from the 
economic and social and cultural realign- 
ments we see taking place throughout the 
South. 

They are the price we pay for the new 
industries, the new commerce, the new citi- 
zens, the Federal programs—old and new— 
that we have in our midst. 

In our efforts to preserve the principles 
by which we have lived so long, we have 
fought delaying actions on a thousand 
fronts. 

And while we have lost many skirmishes, 
I hope we have learned something. 

I hope we Have learned which tactics are 
fruitless. 

I hope we have learned which alternatives 
only hasten what we abhor. 

I hope we have learned where we can 
afford to adjust, and where we must stand 
firm. 


And I trust our faith has been confirmed 
that our best and brightest hope is still 
within the Democratic party. 

For ours is still the mission that has in- 
spired Southern Democrats for two score 
years. 

Over that span, the men we have sent to 
Congress have battled with a skill and with 
power far beyond their numbers to keep the 
pendulum from swinging too far too fast. 

Prom their long experience, ‘they have 
learned how to use their key positions to 
best advantage. 

We could learn strategy and tactics from 
them, and apply what we have learned within 
our own states. 

For it is not only the nation which is 
changing at an ever-quickening pace. The 
South is changing even faster. And it is the 
South of today and of tomorrow in which we 
all must live. 

Within our Party, there has always been 
room for differences. In a dynamic political 
philosophy, there must always be room for 
shadings of opinion, for divergence over 
means, if not over ends. 

And both the differences and the agree- 
ments must be worked out at the very highest 
level, if the machinery supporting that phi- 
losophy is to hold together. 

There is still room for diversity of opinion 
in the Party we know, room for traditional 
conservatives and for those of more moderate 
views. 
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In states as diverse as ours, there must be 
room, just as there must be limits agreed to 
by mutual consent, unspoken boundaries 
that are felt, rather than seen. 

And as always, the door is still open for 
those who can find a place within the broad 
outlines of our philosophy. 

But the handwriting on the wall says one 
thing more. 

It says that we can no longer crank up 
the Party machinery just before an election, 
run it long enough to win, and then turn 
off the ignition. 

From now on, being a Southern Democrat 
is going to be a full-time job, from the State 
Central Committee down to the most remote 
precinct. 

We can no longer assume that we are the 
old pros, playing against a haphazard and 
poorly coached bunch of amateurs, If we do, 
we will fool nobody but ourselves. No Mon- 
day morning quarterbacks will be able to 
argue with the final score. 

In politics, even more than in football, it 
is team spirit that wins the game! 

The opposition always is set to take ad- 
vantage of any mixup in signals, any dis- 
agreement over plays. They have no winning 
record to defend. They have nothing to lose. 

I have no fear for the outcome if we play 
with the usual smooth-working team, if we 
pound away at fundamentals in our pre- 
game practice, if we agree on basic strategy, 
if we make our diversity our strength, rather 
than our weakness. 

The Democratic Party in the South has not 
always played an easy schedule. We can all 
recall some of the tough ones. 

But we have usually realized in time that 
we must submerge our differences in the over- 
riding necessity of winning elections. 

We have understood with Winston 
Churchill that a statesman who cannot get 
re-elected is no longer a statesman. 

And now, another generation is hard upon 
us. Some of them have come from other 
states, with different ideas and different 
political affiliations. 

They will accept our jobs and our citizen- 
ship without question, but they will not 
accept our traditional political philosophy 
unless it is flexible enough to meet their 
needs. 

Behind these visitors from across our bor- 
ders there is still another generation of our 
own, born to the new prosperity of the 
South, born to the resurgence we can see 
in everything around us. 

And born also to a new freedom of political 
choice, for there is a buyer's market seeking 
their talents. 

Like young people through the ages, many 
have no great reverence for the wishes, or 
the wisdom, or the works of their fathers. 

They have no desire to wait their turn, 
when the opposition promises they can go 
to bat in the next inning. 

They have yet to be sold on the idea that 
another solid and substantial victory Is bet- 
ter than the excitement of an upset. 

We must conyince them, and we must 
do it soon, 

But you need no visiting Virginian to 
tell you what must be done. Let your in- 
spiration be the sure knowledge of why it 
must be done. 

We hold in our hands the heritage of a 
political institution which generation after 
generation has brought forth the leaders of 
the South. 

The destiny of South Carolina, of Virginia, 
of every Southern state, has been forged by 
Democrats. 


They form an illustrious procession, those 
predecessors of ours. The risks they took far 
out-welgh our own. Their courage speaks to 
our fears. Their sacrifices shame our doubts, 

They, too, labored in the field of politics, 
but their purpose always was to defend and 


to preserve the principles guiding a new na- 
tion of free men. 
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Let this also be our own purpose always. 

Our first goal has been a better state, a 
better Virginia or a better South Carolina. 
But deeper still lies the conviction grown 
stronger in recent years, that in our hands, 
history may have placed the fate of this na- 
ton. 

If this is, indeed, the bedrock on which 
we build, let it be the bedrock to which we 
always return, when questions of smaller 
moment divide us. 

Tomorrow I will return to Richmond, to 
take up again my own battles, so similar to 
yours. 

It would be a great comfort to know from 
your words and from your works, that you, 
too, have pledged upon the highest altar that 
there shall be no limit to the pursuit of 
this, our common cause. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
ra credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrcorp. 


NBS Sponsors Symposium on Computer- 
Aided Typesetting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, almost 
600 people from 25 States and two for- 
eign countries, interested in the field 
of computer-aided typesetting, con- 
verged on the new installation of 
the National Bureau of Standards in 
Gaithersburg, Md., on June 15 to take 
part in the 2-day “Symposium on Elec- 
tronic Composition in Printing.” The 
Symposium was sponsored by the NBS 
Center for Computer Sciences and Tech- 
Nology to permit a state-of-the-art re- 
View of a rapidly advancing field of 
computer application which has great 
Potentialities for increased efficiency and 
Savings in the Federal Government. 

The state of the art of photocomposi- 
tion was well covered by representatives 
from the major manufacturers of 
photocomposing machinery. Participat- 
ing companies included: Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co., Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Photon, Inc., A. B. Dick Co., Fair- 
child Graphic Equipment, RCA, Strom- 
berg-Carlson, and IBM. The policy of the 
Government concerning the new tech- 
Nology was made clear by James L. 
Harrison, Public Printer of the United 
States, and by John F. Haley, Staff Di- 
rector of the Joint Congressional Com- 
Mittee on Printing. 

As vice chairman of that committee, 
Tam particularly proud of the role it has 
Performed in initiating this significantly 
historical graphic arts achievement. 

Our policy determination to give a 
mandate to the Public Printer to engage 
ma research and development program 
Was the foundation on which today’s 
structure has been built. 

Designed to create a method whereby 
the ever-increasing waste that was re- 
sulting from computer printout compo- 
sition would be reduced or eliminated, 
the decision was based on our review of a 
Joint Committee on Printing staff analy- 
sis which clearly identified a loss of 
legibility, great increase in bulk, and ex- 
cessive increases in printing and binding 
costs. 

From that rather quiet beginning, only 
about 6 years ago, we have successfully 
Passed a number of important mile- 
Stones, another one of which was the 
NBS Symposium, at which several papers 
Were presented by representatives from 
Tesearch and printing and publishing or- 
ganizations including Documentation, 
Inc.; Photo Data, Inc.; and American 
Chemical Society, Washington, D.C., 
chapter; and by Battelle Memorial In- 
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stitute of Columbus, Ohio, and ROCAPPI, 
Inc., of Swarthmore, Pa. 

Papers describing specific applications 
of the computer in typesetting were pre- 
sented by representatives from the Air 
Force; the Government Printing Office; 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; National Library of Medi- 
cine; U.S. Patent Office; Defense Supply 
Agency; and the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

Session chairmen included Lowell P. 
Hattery of American University, Paul A. 
Ziemer of the Department of Commerce, 
Glenn E. Roudabush of the University of 
Pittsburgh, and Samuel N. Alexander 
and Mary E. Stevens of NBS. The sym- 
posium committee consisted of Richard 
W. H. Lee, Roy W. Worral, and W. R. 
Tilley of NBS, 8 

The proceedings will be published in 
the near future and will be available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
US. Government Printing Office. 

Following the formal registration ses- 
sion, the program proceeded, as follows: 

SESSION I. STATE OF THE ART 

Overview, by Lowell P. Hattery, American 
University. 

The Linotron System, by Donald H. Rol- 
lert, Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 

Computer Image Drawing from Digital 
Data, by M. V. Mathews, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. 

High Speed 901 Zip, by Anthony G. Ber- 
nardo, Photon, Inc. 

The Videograph Text Editor, by Glendon 
T. Gerlach, A. B. Dick Co. 

The PhotoTextSetters, by A. J, Smith, 
Fairchild Graphic Equipment. 

A Videocomp Systems Approach, by Aaron 
H. Coleman, RCA. 

Micromation—Its Impact on the Photo- 
composing Industry, by J. J. Kalagher, 
Stromberg-Carlson. 

IBM’s Position in Electronic Composition 
and Text Editing, by Hans E. Weiss, IBM. 

SESSION I. GOVERNMENT POLICY 

An introduction, by Paul A. Ziemer, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 

Transition on the Tiber—A New Look at 
the G.P.O., by Hon. James L. Harrison, Pub- 
lic Printer of the United States. 

Present and Projected Policies of the J.C.P., 
by John F. Haley, Staff Director, Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Printing. 
SESSION III. NON-GOVERNMENT APPLICATIONS 

AND RESEARCH 

Introductory Remarks, by Glenn E. Rouda- 
bush, University of Pittsburgh. - 

Chemical Information—A Computer in 
Photocomposition, by Bernard G. Lazor- 
chak, American Chemical Society. 

The Import of Computerized Typesetting 
on Commercial Printing, by William C. Lam- 
parter, Battelle Memorial Institute. 

Computerized Typesetting Projections, by 
Kenneth B. Ludwig, Photo Data, Inc. 

Classification in Computerized Text Proc- 
essing, by Raymond P. Wishner, Documen- 
tation, Inc. 

System 70, by John W. Seybold, ROCAPPI, 
Inc. 

SESSION IV. GOVERNMENT APPLICATIONS 

A Brief Overview, by Samuel N. Alexander, 

National Bureau of Standards. 


Electronic Composition Within the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, by 
E. Ray Lannon, Assistant Commissioner for 
Administration, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, HEW. 

Electronic Composing System Applications, 
by Jchn J, Boyle, Special Assistant to the 
Production Manager, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office. 

Use of GRACE at N.L.M., by Ronald E. 
Bogart, National Library of Medicine. 

Computer Typesetting Program at NBS, by 
William R. Bozman, National Bureau of 
Standards. 

Typewriter-to-Computer Roster Publica- 
tion and Maintenance, by Arthur North, U.S. 
Patent Office (Now with Documentation, 
Inc.). 

Implications of Electronic Composition 
System at DSA Publications, by William J. 
Beran, Defense Supply Agency. 

Conversion to Linotron, by Victor G. 
Kehler, Department of the Air Force, 


In conclusion I would like to cite the 
bill sponsored by my colleague, Con- 
gressman Brooxs, of Texas, which has 
become Public Law 89-306, under which 
the NBS Center for Computer Sciences 
and Technology has the responsibility 
for advising Federal agencies on the se- 
lection and use of computer-based sys- 
tems to improve the cost effectiveness of 
their programs. In line with this respon- 
sibility, the Center is sponsoring the 
Symposium on Electronic Composition 
in Printing to permit a state-of-the-art 
review of a rapidly advancing field of 
computer application which has great 
potentialities for increased efficiency and 
savings in the Federal Government. 


Address by Israel Army Commanding Gen- 
eral, Rav-Aluf Rabin, on Award of 
Honorary Doctorate Degree From He- 
brew University, Mount Scopus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on June 28, 
1967, the Israel Army commanding gen- 
eral, Rav-Aluf Rabin, received an hon- 
orary doctorate degree from the Hebrew 
University on Mount Scopus. The gen- 
eral's short acceptance speech was pub- 
lished in the Jerusalem Post on June 29. 
I ask unanimous consent that the speech 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I regard myself here as a representative of 
the entire Israel Defense Forces, the body of 
soldiers who brought the State of Israel its 
victory in the six-day war. It may be asked 
why the University saw fit to bestow an 
honorary doctorate on a soldier. What do 
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military activity and the academic world of 
civilization have in common? What is there 
in common between those whose profession 
is violence and those who labor in spiritual 
values? I am, however, honoured that 
through me you are expressing deep appreci- 
ation for my comrades in arms and to that 
extension of the unique spirit of the entire 
Jewish people, the Israel Defense Forces. 

The world has recognized that the IDF, 
is different from other armies. Although its 
first task is the military one of maintaining 
security, it has numerous peacetime roles, 
not of destruction but of construction and 
the strengthening of the nation’s cultural 
and moral resources. 

Our educational work has been widely 
praised and received national recognition, 
when in 1966, it was granted the Israel Prize 
for Education. The Nahal, which combines 
military training and agricultural settle- 
ment, and the provision of teachers in border 
villages are but two examples of the part 
played by the IDF. in this sphere. 

The University has conferred this honorary 
title in recognition of our Army's superiority 
of spirit as it was revealed in the heat of 
war. We are all here in this place only by 
virtue of a war, which though forced upon 
us, was forged into a victory that astounded 
the world. 

War is intrinsically harsh and cruel and 
bloody, yet this war has brought forth rare 
and magnificent instances of heroism, to- 
gether with humane expressions of brother- 
hood, comradeship and spiritual greatness. 

Anyone who has not seen a tank crew con- 
tinue to attack though its commander has 
been killed and its track badly damaged; 
who has not seen sappers risking their lives 
to extricate wounded comrades from a mine- 
fleld; who has not seen the entire Air Force 
dedicating every effort to rescue a pilot who 
has fallen in enemy territory, cannot know 
the meaning of devotion among comrades in 
arms. 

The entire nation was exalted by the news 
of the capture of the Old City. Our sabra 
youth and most certainly our soldiers do not 
tend to be sentimental, and shy away from 
all show of feeling. However, the strain of 
battle, the anxiety which preceded it, and 
the sense of direct participation of every 
soldier in the forging of the heart of Jewish 
history cracked the shell of hardness and 
shyness and released well-springs of excite- 
ment and spiritual emotion. The paratroop- 
ers who delivered the Wailing Wall leaned on 
its stones and wept. As a symbol this was a 
rare occasion, almost unparalleled in human 


Such phrases and cliches are not generally 
used in our Army but this scene on the 
Temple Mount, beyond the power of words to 
describe, revealed, as though by a flash of 
lightning, deep truths. And more than this, 
the joy of triumph seized the whole nation. 

Yet a strange phenomenon can be ob- 
served. The joy of our soldiers is incomplete, 
and their celebrations are marred by sorrow 
and shock. There are some who abstain from 
all celebration. These men in the front lines 
were witness not only to the glory of victory, 
but the price of victory; their comrades who 
fell beside them bleeding. This terrible price 
which our enemies paid touched the hearts 
of many of our men as well. It may be that 
the Jewish people never learned and never 
accustomed itself to feel the triumph of 
conquest and victory and we receive it with 
mixed feelings. 

The six-day war revealed many instances 
of heroism far beyond the single attack which 
dashes unthinkingly forward. In many places, 
desperate and lengthy battles raged. In Rafia, 
in El Arish, in Um Kataf, imr Jerusalem, and 
on the Golon Heights and in many other 
places, the soldiers showed themselves heroic 
in spirit and great in courage. 

We speak a great deal of the few against 
the many. In this war, perhaps for the first 
time since the Arab invasion in the spring 
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of 1948 and the battles of Negba and Degania, 
units of the IDF. stood in all sectors, few 
against many. Relatively small units often 
entered seemingly endless networks of forti- 
fications, surrounded by hundreds of thou- 
sands of enemy troops. Faced with the task 
of forcing their way, hour after hour, in this 
jungle of dangers, they continued on, even 
after the momentum of the first attack had 
passed, summoning up every spiritual re- 
source to carry the fight through to the very 
end. 

Thus our armoured forces broke through 
on all fronts, our paratroopers fought their 
way to Raflah and Jerusalem, our snappers 
cleared minefields under enemy fire. The 
units which broke the enemy lines and 
reached their objective after hours and hours 
of struggle, continuing on and on while their 
comrades fell by their sides, were kept going 
more and more by their spirit than by their 
weapons or the tactics they may have learned. 

We have always demanded the best of our 
youth for the Israel Defense Forces. We 
coined the slogan “Hatovim Letayis” ... 
Only the Best for the Air Force... and 
this became a meaningful phrase, We meant 
that if our airmen were to be capable of de- 
feating the forces of four enemy countries 
within a few short hours, they must have 
moral values and human values. 

These airmen attacked enemy planes with 
such deadly accuracy that the world does 
not understand how it was done and experts 
seek to explain it by secret weapons, Our 
armoured troops stood and beat the enemy 
even when their equipment was inferior to 
his. Soldiers in every branch of the service 
overcame their enemies despite superior 
numbers and fortifications. They showed not 
only coolness and courage in battle but a 
burning faith in the righteousness of their 
cause, and the sure knowledge that if victory 
was not theirs, the alternative was destruc- 
tion. 

In every sector our commanders of all 
ranks far out-shone the enemies’, Their un- 
derstanding, their will, their ability to im- 
provise, their care for soldiers and above all, 
the fact that they went ahead of their troops 
into battle, are not matters of material or of 
. They have no rational explana- 

on. z : 

All of this springs from the spirit and leads 
to the spirit. Our warriors prevailed not by 
their weapons but by the consciousness of a 
mission, by a consciousness of righteousness, 
by a deep love for their homeland and an un- 
derstanding of the difficult task laid upon 
them: to ensure the existence of our people 
in their homeland, to protect, even at the 
price of their lives, the right of the State of 
Israel to live freely, independently and peace- 
fully. 

This Army, which I had the privilege of 
commanding through these battles, came 
from the people and returns to the people, to 
a people which rises in this hour of crisis and 
overcomes all enemies by virtue of its moral 
value and spiritual readiness in the hour of 
need. 


As a representative of the Israel Defense 
Forces, and in the name of every one of its 
soldiers, I accept your recognition with pride. 


Boys Who Work With Fear 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 
Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the first 


part of Miss Miriam Ot s article 
in the Sunday Star, of July 9, 1967, de- 
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scribes vividly actual incidents of assault 
and robbery of young boys working in 
our city. Miss Ottenberg, staffwriter for 
the Star, goes on to report how similar 
situations are handled in other jurisdic- 
tions. I commend the reading of this en- 
tire article to all my colleagues: 

WHAT'S DONE ELSEWHERE? 

If the juvenile robbers stray across the 
line into Maryland and threaten to “get” a 
young victim who reports what happened to 
him there the chances of the robber remain- 
ing free to carry out the threat are much less 
likely than in Washington, The Star found. 

“If a robbery with threats of reprisal ever 
came to my attention, the leaders of the gang 
would be put away,” said Judge Edward A. 
Loveless Jr., who is assigned to juvenile mat- 
ters in Prince Georges County. This goes be- 
yond the question of rehabilitation. They're 
not only hurting themselves but everybody 
else.“ A 

In Montgomery County, Juvenile Court 
Judge Alfred D. Noyes said he has warned 
boys that “if you threaten or any of your 
friends threaten retaliation, we'll hold you 
responsible.” 

Judge Noyes believes the “streetwise” 
should be put in a facility where they can be 
controlled because “I don't think it does any 
good to put a boy on probation if he thinks 
he's getting away with something.” 

Maybe it's a coincidence but neither county 
is plagued by reprisal-threatening young 
bandits preying on working boys. 

Judge Robert I. H. Hammerman of the 
Supreme Court of Baltimore’s Division of 
Juvenile Causes likewise reported that his 
court didn't have that kind of problem. “We 
avoid reprisals through detention,” he sald. 

In Cleveland, Juvenile Court Judge Walter 
G. Whitlatch, president of the Ohio Assocla- 
tion of Juvenile Court Judges and an adviser 
to the National Crime Commission's task 
force on juvenile delinquency said he keeps 
boys in custody if there’s any threat of 
retaliation. 

He feels strongly that putting aggressive 
boys into residential training schools is the 
real way to handle chronic young offenders 
and to prevent their followers from being in- 
volved in similar crime careers. 

And how does Judge Whitlatch react to 
juvenile robbers preying on working 
juveniles? 

“We consider this serious,” he said. “These 
boys need custody and control. If you take 
them out of the community, you don't have 
this problem.” 

But they’re not out of the District of 
Columbia community and we do have a 
problem. All kinds of long-range solutions 
are proposed to the over-all problem of juve- 
nife crime in the District in both the Na- 
tional and District Crime Commission re- 


Chief among the District recommendations 
is a Youth Commission, which would seek 
out pre-delinquents and steer them in the 
right direction before trouble catches up with 
them. The proposed commission would also 
Oversee the treatment of delinquents. 

Other solutions are being sought. 

Chief Judge Morris Miller of Juvenile 
Court insists he can't accomplish his goal of 
bringing juveniles promptly before the court 
without a fourth judge, even with the new 
third judge. Judge Miller wants more pro- 
bation officers to reduce the impossible case 
load now being carried by the workers and 
he’s asked for the nucleus of a research unit 
to pin down Individual problems in need of 
special attention just as The Star has pinned 
down the problem of juvenile robbers prey- 
ing on working boys. The unit would also 
analyze the results of various treatment 


programs. 

Welfare Director Winifred Thompson is 
having such success with the three small 
half-way houses now in operation on an 
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experimental basis that she has asked Con- 
gress to fund not only the three original ones 
but five more. These closely supervised cen- 
ters are the bridge between commitment and 
the community, giving court and welfare 
staffs a better chance of determining when 
it’s best for both the juvenile and the com- 
munity for a boy to be on his own again. 

Commissions and officials are trying to 
Meet long-festering problems with long- 
range solutions. But the probiem of juvenile 
criminals preying on juvenile workers is im- 
Mediate. What can be done now—not a 
decade from now—to protect boys against 
both robbery and reprisal? 

Herbert J. Miller Jr., District Crime Com- 
Mission chairman, reaches the same solution 
as the judges in other jurisdictions. 

“The only immediate short-range step 
that can be taken is to remove from society 
those who have demonstrated their inability 
or unwillingness to comply with the law,” 
he said. 

“Just because you feel sorry for these boys 
doesn't mean you have to leave them on 
the street. You don't really help them by 
turning them loose to prey on more kids.“ 

Since offenders are being turned loose, 
these steps are now promised or proposed 
to make the city safer for the working boy: 

Both Judge Miller of Juvenile Court and 
Welfare Director Thompson intend to have 
their staffs focus more attention on robbery 
Tepeaters. 

Judge Miller wants to make sure juvenile 
robbers see the judge even if their status 
doesn’t change. 

Miss Thompson wants all new offenses 
by welfare wards reported to the depart- 
ment, which doesn't always happen now. 
Then, as a condition of their parole, these 
Tepeaters would have to attend group dis- 
Cussions at least once a week because they 
May outsmart the case workers but they 
can't fool each other.” 

Corporation Counsel Charles Duncan 
Plans to make certain that the government 
is represented at every stage of Juvenile 
Court proceedings where juveniles now have 
Counsel. For example, he said government 
attorneys could recommend to the judge 
that the juvenile robber make restitution as 
à condition of probation. 

Similar suggestions to take the profit out 
ot crime came from Deputy Chief John F. 
Ryan, head of the Youth Aid Division, who 
Wants parents held responsible for their 
children’s deprediations, and from Assistant 
School Superintendent John D. Koontz, 
who proposes disciplining juvenile offenders 
by putting them to work on neighborhood 
improvement projects. 

Out of all the what-can-be-done question- 
ing, this answer came most often: “Report 
the crime!“ 

And what about the threats of retaliation 
that keep so many victims silent? 

Says Police Chief John B. Layton: “Where 
there is a threat of reprisal, one of the best 
assurances of safety is police awareness of 
the original offense. The fact that the of- 
fender is identified and known to the police 
acts as a deterrent against reprisal.” 

Layton said police officials will stress re- 
Porting these boy-against-boy crimes when 
they address civic meetings and confer with 
Precinct councils. 

Ryan will have the schoolboy patrol co- 
Ordinators carry the same idea to class as- 
Semblies in the fall. At the same time, the 
coordinators will sound a warning that any 
reprisal will be considered more serious than 
the original offense. 

Emmett R. Brown Sr., president of the Dis- 
trict Congress of Parents and Teachers, will 
urge the juvenile protection chairman of each 
PTA to launch a concerted drive to encourage 
both children and parents to report the rob- 
beries. 

And Deputy School Superintendent John 
M. Riecks says if police believe a report - the- 
Crime campaign will be useful, the schools 
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will hold anti-crime assemblies as soon as 
school starts— with the trouble 
spots, particularly in Southeast Washington. 

Meanwhile, the mother of one newsboy 
has her own answer, 

“For my own peace of mind,” she said, “I 
walk with him when he’s collecting, As soon 
as he gets a dollar bill, I take it. At least 
when I'm with him, I know he’s all right.” 


Meddling in the Congo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial entitled “Meddling in the Congo,” 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of July 12, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEDDLING IN THE CONGO 


Some administration officials are said to 
have been irked“ by the vigorous criticism 
in the Senate of the President's decision to 
send American planes and troops into the 
Congo. If these officials were wise, they would 
welcome the criticism, For it serves timely 
notice that there is not and will not be any 
support in similar circumstances for this 
kind of meddling in the interna) affairs of 
the Congo or any other country. 

It is being said, belatedly and lamely, that 
the three military transports with their load 
of troops were flown to the Congo to cool 
off rising anti-white sentiment in that coun- 
try. But this isn’t what was said originally. 
The story at the outset was that we were 
responding to a call for logistical help from 
Congo President Mobutu in putting down 
an uprising by some of his own troops and 
a few “white mercenaries.” This, we think, 
is the right explanation. 

Much has been made of the wicked role 
of the white mercenaries—two or three hun- 
dred men. Very little has been said about the 
fact that these mercenaries, far from having 
been parachuted into the Congo, as was at 
first claimed, have been on the payroll of the 
Congolese government for years. Nor has 
much been said about reports by white 
refugees from the affected area that the 
mercenaries were outnumbered by rebelling 
Congolese troops in Katanga province, and 
that they had no choice except to go along 
with the rebellion. Finally, a bit more em- 
phasis should be put on the fact that it was 
Mobutu's troops, not the rebels or the mer- 
cenaries, who butchered some 60 civilians 
in the town of Bukavu, women and chil- 
dren included. 

On the basis of the known facts, there was 
not the slightest justification for the de- 
cision to intervene in what is apparently 
just another internal Congolese disturb- 
ance, And in our view, Senator Russell, chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee, was 
exactly right when he said “we should have 
enough common sense to keep our heads, 
and keep our people out of situations of this 
kind.” Majority Leader Mansfield was among 
those who spoke up in support of Senator 
Russell, and not one voice was raised in the 
Senate in defense of the administration’s 
action. 

The lesson should be taken to heart, The 
President can count upon support when he 
is forced to intervene in a foreign country 
pursuant to a treaty obligation or when some 
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vital national interest of ours is at stake. 
Intervention will not and should not be 
supported when, as in the case of the Congo, 
neither of these justifications is present. 


Israel and the Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent issue of the American Examiner, 
two articles appeared concerning the 
relationship between Israel and the So- 
viet Union. 

The article written by Rabbi Philip R. 
Alstat presents six reasons for Soviet 
anti-Semitism, and the editorial ex- 
presses shock at hearing the Soviets 
compare Zionism with nazism. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following items which ap- 
peared in the June 22, 1967, edition of 
the American Examiner: 

To UNDERSTAND Soviet ENMITY FOR JEWS AND 
ISRAEL 
(By Rabbi Philip R. Alstat) 

(At the time of this writing it is reported 
that Premier Kosygin of the Soviet Union is 
on his way to address the General Assembly 
of the U.N. Presumably it is for the purpose 
of undoing Israel’s victory on the battlefield 
by a vicious anti-Israel propaganda cam- 
paign in the forum of the UN. For an under- 
standing of the complex motives which feed 
Russian hostility for Jews in general and 
Israel in particular we reprint this column 
of May 21, 1964.) 

Why should the mighty Soviet Union em- 
bracing so many republics, nationalities, eth- 
nic and religious groups, whose total popu- 
lation is in excess of two hundred and twenty 
million, single out its insignificant minority 
of three million Jews and the tiny state of 
Israel as the special objects of hostility and 
persecution. For a plausible explanation we 
present six possible answers culled from vari- 
ous sources. 


1. DEEPLY ROOTED ANTI-SEMITISM 


The poisons of virulent anti-Semitism have 
been circulating in the Russian body politic 
for centuries under the Czars. This is attested 
by that nation's literature and its record of 

and ritual murder accusations, It 
is therefore not surprising that its residual 
Temains are still embedded in Russian phy- 
chology. Officially it is forbidden by the let- 
ter of the Soviet constitution, but unoffi- 
cially it is encouraged and practiced by the 
top-most officials from the Polit-Bureau 
down, 

2. TO PLEASE ARABS 

In the struggle between the democratic 
and communist blocs for influence and power 
in the oil-rich Arab lands Soviet Russia is 
eager to prove that it is the truest friend 
of the Arabs. It is expected that Russian- 
Arab friendship will be the more strongly 
cemented by the hatred of a common 
enemy—the Jews and the state of Israel. 

3. LENIN'S TEACHINGS 

Lenin, one of the major prophets of the 
communist faith, stated in his pre- revolu- 
tionary writings—which are part of the hal- 
lowed communist bible—that Jews do not 
constitute a people, since they do not inhabit 
a common territory or speak a common lan- 
guage. He was therefore opposed to the Zion- 
ist ideal of the Jewish national renaissance 
and favored instead complete Jewish assimi- 
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lation. After the revolution the Bolshevist 
regime did attempt at first to establish an 
autonomous Jewish republic in Birobidjan— 
probably as a counter-attraction to Zion— 
but since Jews refused to settle there, the 
Kremlin reverted to Lenin's policy of forced 
Jewish assimilation. 
4. THE NEED FOR A SCAPEGOAT 


To retain power, dictators must maintain 
their reputation for omniscience and infalli- 
bility. However, when their highly publicized 
five- or seven-year plans miscarry—as had 
in recent years become apparent in the lag 
of Russian agriculture—the frustrated dic- 
tators must then divert popular discontent 
and wrath from themselves to some conven- 
lent scapegoat. This unenviable role is fre- 
quently forced upon Russian Jews, who are 
then stigmatized as swindlers, black-market- 
eers, currency speculators and spies. 


5. CONSTITUTE A SECURITY RISE 


In government circles Russian Jews are 
regarded as a grave security risk for the So- 
viet Union. First, because Jews are by na- 
ture strongly individualistic, sophisticated, 
soberly critical and therefore (except for the 
few occupying high positions in the hierachy) 
incapable of being truly enthusiastic about 
the communist philosophy, alms and meth- 
ods. Secondly, because of their ineradicable 
emotional attachment to their fellow-Jews 
everywhere and especially to the state of 
Israel. These inextinguishable Jewish loyal- 
ties lead the suspicious Russian authorities 
to visualize the following chain of transmis- 
sion: Many Jewish scientists are engaged in 
secret military research projects. From them 
their elderly parents may derive confidential 
information and pass it on to Israeli diplo- 
mats in conversations at synagogue services, 
and they in turn may pass it on to American 
intelligence agents. 


6. JUDAISM IS FEARED MOST 


As a matter of fact the Soviet government 
aims to suppress all religions, including 
Christianity and Islam, but none is attacked 
as vehemently and venomously as is Judaism. 
To explain this complex phenomenon this 
sixth theory is added to the foregoing. 

It has been suggested that dictators fear 
the Jewish Bible more than the New Testa- 
ment. For the ancient Hebrew prophets were 
utterly fearless in denouncing the evils and 
sins of kings and queens, while in the New 
Testament Peter and Paul urged meek sub- 
mission to the ruling powers. (I Peter 2:13-4; 
18-9. Paul to the Romans 13:1-7) 


STALIN'S BOYS IN ACTION 


When the Soviets’ “distinguished” repre- 
sentative at the UN Security Council, Mr. 
Fedorenko, attempted to equate Zionism 
with Nazism, some observers attributed it to 
fatigue, lack of sleep and general tension pre- 
valling at the special session of the Council. 
But when the same tune was taken up by 
the Moscow radio, by Pravda and Tass, it 
became obvious that the Soviets were re- 
solved to outdo the late Hitler and Goebels 
in stooping to the lowest depths of cynical 
immorality. Indeed, human credibility must 
stagger and collapse to hear Moscow accuse 
the Israelis—and by extension all Jews—of 
duplicating the brutality of the Nazis, at 
whose hands six million Jews lost their lives. 
This kind of chutzpah is unbelieveable. But 
it’s there; 1t was placed on the line by the 
Soviets themselves for all the world to see 
and hear, 

One wonders where do the Soviet leaders 
get the unmitigated gall to call the Israelis 
Nazis. Is it because they, the Moscow rulers, 
signed the Hitler-Stalin pact and thus cre- 
ated the conditions which made possible 
World War II? Is it because the Soviets in- 
vaded tiny Finland in 1937 in an act of naked 
Red imperialist aggression? It is because 
Moscow double-crossed the heroic fighters 
against Franco in the Spanish civil war? Is 
it because of Moscow's treacherous role when 
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Hitler’s panzer divisions overran Poland? Is 
it because the Soviets through the use of 
sheer force and treachery conquered Latvia, 
Lithuania, and several other East European 
countries? Is it because of the murderous 
aggression by Moscow against the people of 
Hungary in 1956? 

With the kind of record the Soviets have 
piled up since coming to power half a cen- 
tury ago perhaps we need not wonder, after 
all, why they have the blend of impudence 
and arrogance to employ the Nazi strategy 
of the Big Lie, why they are so lacking in 
human decency and regard for the truth as 
to resort to the lowest tactics in their drive 
to win Arab favor. 

And another thing: let us not forget who 
these gentlemen of Moscow are: they are 
Stalin's pupils. That they exposed Stalin for 
the monster he was when it suited their 
purposes after his demise only proves the 
point. Where were they when Stalin was 
committing the horrendous crimes against 
humanity? Where were the Kosygins, the 
Brezhnevs, the Khrushchevs and their pals 
when Stalin was torturing and murdering 
his whilom comrades and committing gen- 
ocide against national minorities who refused 
to toe the mark? The answer is, they were 
fawning upon their great god Stalin and 
carrying out his orders. They were Stalin's 
eager-beaver boys. 

Having described Stalin's criminal nature, 
they described themselves. Having all that 
blood on their hands they feel no compunc- 
tion in offering to help the Arabs to finish 
Hitler's job of genocide against the Jews. 


The Free Society Isn’t Free 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, ever lurk- 
ing behind the come-on and ballyhoo 
of “giveaway” programs is the rock- 
bottom realization that big brother has 
nothing to give that it first does not take 
away from its productive citizens. 

The House recently went through the 
acrobatics of reversing itself by raising 
the national debt limit. Some of the stal- 
warts who reversed their earlier vote 
rationalized that by authorizing the 
borrowing of money under planned defi- 
cit spending, a tax increase against the 
people might be avoided. 

But, weeks later, the intellectual 
genius that plans how to control our 
economy says there is too much money 


in circulation and the bottom is about 


to drop out of the buying power of our 
dollar. So, in order to get the easy money 
out of circulation, to control inflation 
resulting from the newly authorized 
Federal borrowing, these mental manip- 
ulators to dry up spending turn on the 
people as the wasteful culprits who 
must suffer greater loss of wages to 
spend by having more taxes taken from 
their paychecks, 

Real education—to tax the man who 
works and supports the whole motley 
mess of programed vote-buying gim- 
micks, as if he does not know how to 
spend his money. To take from the 
worker and give our money to big 
brother’s disciples—as if they know bet- 
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ter how to spend it than the wage 
earner. 

If a controlled spending is the answer, 
why not a 100-percent tax on all in- 
comes and profits and let the bureau- 
crats issue the people coupons or tickets 
for the necessities of life? After all, in 
an affluent society, income and savings 
are no longer an incentive to life or 
progress. Some would have us live and 
breathe primarily to finance our social 
planners and, like so many pawns, to 
prove their theories, forcefully if 
necessary. ` 

Sooner or later the American people 
will tire of being controlled through 
their pocketbooks and threatened by 
fearful consequences which they did not 
cause, unless it be to sit obediently back 
and by inaction and silence ratify. 

Small wonder it requires so much 
“higher” education to become a Federal 
Reserve expert—one must learn how fo 
dream up educated excuses for legally 
taking over his fellow countryman's 
wealth. 

This free society is not free unless it be 
free to take away. How long, Mr. and 
Mrs. American, before they hear your 
ouch? They would have us believe this 
is for your good and that you like it. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the Associated 
Press release of July 2, 1967, in the 
RECORD: 

ECONOMISTS URGING INCREASE IN FEDERAL IN- 
COME TAXATION 

New Lonx (AP).—Pressure for a federal 
income tax increase grew this past week, 

William McChesney Martin Jr., chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and Gardner 
Ackley, chairman of the President's Council 
of Economic Advisers, urged prompt action 
and suggested that the boost should be 
higher than originally proposed by President 
Johnson. 

But Leon H. Keyserling, former chairman 
of the economic advisers, called the proposal 
“{ll-timed and unwise,” 

Johnson recommended to Congress last 
January a 6 per cent surcharge on corporate 
and personal income taxes. The administra- 
tion has yet to submit such legislation but 
it is expected to reach Congress during July. 

“I am firmly convinced that we must have 
adequate, effective—and above all-prompt 
tax action that would wittle down the pro- 
spective deficit for the coming fiscal year to 
one of manageable proportions,” Martin said. 

No DELAY NEEDED 


Martin added that the economy was show- 
ing signs of moving ahead after a sluggish 
first half and that he would support quick 
action on a higher surcharge “for delay 
would permit inflationary forces to gain mo- 
mentum.” 

Ackley told Congress that an Income tax 
boost was needed to avert renewed inflation 
and higher interest rates later this year and 
in 1968, 

Keyserling contended that a tax rise would 
“further restrain an economy which now 
needs a program for balanced acceleration of 
the rate of growth.” 

With the economy beginning to show signs 
of more life, some government analysts now 
say they expect the gross national product— 
total of all goods and services—to advance by 
about $10 billion during the second quarter 
of this year. 

This would compare with a gain in the first 
quarter of $4.4 billion, 

The Commerce Dej t estimated the 
GNP at an annual rate of $763.7 billion dur- 
ing the first quarter. The Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers last January projected the 
GNP for this year at $787 billion. 
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The Labor Department reported this past 
Week another sharp rise in the cost of living 
in May. Its consumer price index climbed 
three-tenths of one per cent to 115.6, which 
Was 2.7 per cent higher than a year ago. This 
means that it cost $11.56 to purchase items 
Costing $10 in the 1957-59 base period. 

The largest increases were in the prices of 
apparel, used cars, medical care and the cost 
of running a house. 

SOME ORDERS UP 


Orders for machine tools in May totaled 
$110.7 million, up 7 per cent from $103.45 
Million in April but well below $158.8 million 
in May 1966, the National Machine Tool 
Builders Association reported. 

Tool builders said the May orders were 
helped by confidence that restoration of the 
7 per cent business investment tax credit, 
Tetroactive to March 10, would be enacted. 
The legislation was signed into law this 
month. 

F. W. Dodge Co., a construction informa- 
tion service, said the construction industry 
Continued to recover in May. 

All construction contracts last month 
totaled $5,094,827,000, topping any month 
this year and coming within 1 per cent of 
the record $5,131,660,000 in May 1966. 

Dodge said the recovery for the most part 
has been “a revival in housing as mortgage 
funds became available.” - 

Automobile production for the week began 
to taper off prior to scheduled model-change 
close-downs of most makers next month. 
Output was estimated at 171,000 passenger 
Cars, off 2.2 per cent from 175,039 the previ- 
Ous week and off 3.3 per cent from 177,022 a 
year earlier. 

Steel output during the week edged up 
1.8 per cent to 2.25 million tons from 2.21 
million the previous week. 


U.S. Sawmill in Vietnam Aids Pacification 
Efforts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, I was 
Pleased to read the other day that the 
U.S. mission in Saigon has worked out 
details of its new pacification team plan 
in which civilian advisers in Vietnam 
Tetain an active role under the military 
command. 

I would like to place in the RECORD 
today a heart-warming account of a U.S. 
Forest Service adviser’s experience on 
one pacification project in the Central 
Highlands of Vietnam. 

I believe it exemplifies what we are 
trying to accomplish, and what an effec- 
tive civilian-military team can do. 

It is in the form of a letter from Jay 
Cravens, Forest Service team leader in 
Vietnam, to Edward P. Cliff, Chief of the 
Forest Service. 

The text of the letter follows: 

Last week we went to Tra Bong, a remote 
Montagnard hamlet in a deep valley of the 
Central Highlands of Viet Nam. Our purpose 
was to set up the Mighty Mite Sawmill and 
to train villagers in its operation. On arrival, 
I was delighted to see a deck of about 100 
logs. The people of Tra Bong had clearly 
been at work, confident that we would re- 
turn in accordance with our promises. 
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On May 16 we set up the mill and by 4:30 
pm. were ready to begin sawing. For the 
first 30 minutes the village Chief manipu- 
lated the controls. Some 300 villagers were 
awed by this “walking machine that made 
boards.” During the days that followed we 
trained six refugees in the operation of the 
small portable sawmill. Others were trained 
to handle the lumber including stacking and 
drying. Up to 100 loggers were trained in the 
utilization of logs. 

Security prevented us from accompanying 
the loggers to the logging areas. Most of the 
logs to date have been salvaged from recent 
Montagnard areas of shifting cultivation. 
Logs are transported up to 4 of a mile by 
two methods. One involves men carrying the 
logs by means of poles suspended from their 
shoulders. The other method employs a very 
primitive logging arch with wheels cut from 
hardwood logs. Up to 20 men drag, push, and 
pull these heavy logs down a steep jungle 
hillside, across a 200-foot river, up the other 
side, and down a primitive village road to 
the mill site. 

Production by the time I left the opera- 
tion on May 22 aggregated about 5-cubic 
meters of lumber. Not very much, but based 
on current market values worth about $850 
US. This is the first income these people 
have had in many years. 

They were proud to be working and earn- 
ing their rice and fish sauce. In the opinion 
of those of us who helped with this project 
the venture has done wonders for the morale 
of the people. 

This project was made possible through 
the efforts of many—Captain Tung, District 
Chief; Director Tan of the Vietnamese Forest 
Service who approved salvage of this timber; 
the private businessmen in the U.S. who ran 
the risk of bringing their sawmill into the 
country; Captain James E. Callahan and his 
Green Berets, eight of whom provided for 
the security and odds and ends of vital mis- 
cellaneous supplies (including the safety of 
sandbag bunkers for their “round eyed” 
guests); the USAID/USDA foresters who 
gave technical guidance and moral support 
to the people of Tra Bong; and last and per- 
haps the most important, Tran Cao Thuong, 
Administrative Assistant of the Forestry 
Branch, who accurately and faithfully served 
as our interpreter to convey technical, me- 
chanical, and other instructions to the 
people. 

The job was not accomplished without 
problems. The daytime temperatures at the 
mill site ranged from a cool 110% to 117° F. 
The operation had all the aspects of setting 
up a sawmill in the middle of a heavily-used 
rifle range—shots were heard at all times, 
and some even landed in nearby rice paddies. 

Loggers were contacted dally by the heavy 
population of Viet Cong. I am sure that I 
handed out tobacco and shook hands with 
local Viet Cong. We learned that the Viet 
Cong was totally confused as what to do—in 
other words, to blow up the mill, shoot up 
the camp and village, or tax and tolerate the 
operation. So far they are doing the latter. 
Since my first visit to Tra Bong about a 
month ago, numerous Cheiu Hot have come 
in, and last Monday an entire platoon of 
Viet Cong sent in word that they would come 
into Tra Bong and surrender their arms. 
These Chieu Hoi are coming in for a variety 
of reasons. The District Chief kept empha- 
sizing that one was the little forestry project 
that we had helped organize. He said that 
this promise of employment and prospect of 
coming home to be with their families was 
most important. 

I have derived a great deal of satisfaction 
and pride in helping these poverty stricken 
people without much hope, to start a pro- 
ductive enterprise. This is what I came to 
Viet Nam for. I know the others who shared 
in this experience feel the same way. 
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New Credibility Gap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, re- 
sponsible fiscal and monetary policies 
can be predicated only on accurate, up- 
to-date information. The administra- 
tion's underestimate by $10 billion of the 
cost of pursuing the war in Vietnam last 
year and the consequent reverberations 
throughout the economy illustrates the 
importance of careful and candid ex- 
penditure estimates. 

Yet, the administration is straining 
our economic credibility again this year 
with underestimates of expenditures re- 
liably reported to run from $4 billion to 
$6 billion. 

The Christian Science Monitor com- 
ments on the problems facing the Con- 
gress absent accurate expenditure esti- 
mates. The Monitor labels its editoral as 
the “New Credibility Gap,” and it clearly 
is a gap which must be closed. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, July 
10, 1967 
New CREDIBILITY, GAP 

The efect of the rising cost of the Viet- 
namese war on the American economy—and 
the American taxpayer—will be bad enough 
under the best of conditions. But it becomes 
worse when the government fails to take the 
ordinary precautions required in such cases. 
First and foremost of these precautions is to 
keep the nation’s fiscal and economic watch- 
dogs informed of the full cost of the war. 

This, we are told, the government has not 
been doing. In an unwontedly sharp report, 
the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee charges that the administration's $10 
billion underestimate on last year’s cost of 


` the war played “havoc” with the national 


economy. Even worse, the report warned 
that “the same es of events 
threaten again in 1967,” adding that this 
year’s underestimate now seems likely to 
run from $4 billion to $6 billion. 

The committee rightly points out that it 
is impossible to do adequate economic and 
financial planning under such circum- 
stances. This is particularly so in the field 
of taxation, an area crucially important 
when the nation is faced with the strong 
inflationary pressures which exist today. 
When war-cost estimates can be out by as 
much as $16 billion over a two-year period, 
it is obvious that Congress does not have 
the facts which can enable it to move with 
confidence on so ticklish a topic as taxes. 

But, perhaps worse than even this is the 
doubt which such administration laxity 
raises in the average citizen's mind. It re- 
vives the old, divisive issue of the “credi- 
bility gap.” 

Purthermore, this new attack on the ad- 
Ministration’s credibility comes at the very 
moment when the nation is entering what 
is bound to be a harsh debate over whether 
to send heavy reinforcements to the battle- 
fields. Since such reinforcements would, on 
their own, require many billions of addi- 
tional dollars, it becomes all the harder for 
either Congress or the man-in-the-street to 
know just how much the war is costing and 
how much it is likely to affect everyone's 


It is long since time that the administra- 


Emhart President Tells Trenton Division 
Employees Food Still Top Buy for Fam- 
ily Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, last fall’s housewives boycott 
and picketing of supermarkets to protest 
food prices is still fresh in the memory. 
Many housewives are convinced that 
there is some mysterious middleman 
reaping huge profits between the time 
the food leaves the farm and the time it 
reaches their table. 

Recently, I read a most interesting 
analysis of this complete subject by the 
president of a firm deeply involved in the 
food business. The letter was written by 
G. J. Doyle, president of Emhart Corp., 
to employees of the company's Hill Re- 
frigeration Division in my home city of 
Trenton, N.J., where food freezer cabi- 
nets are manufactured. 

Mr. Doyle's letter candidly reviewed 
the whole food price controversy. I com- 
mend this objective analysis of a compli- 
cated subject to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

Mr. Doyle's letter follows: 

HILL REFRIGERATION, 
Trenton, NJ., June 22, 1967. 
To All Hill Employees: 

You are well aware, I'm sure, of the con- 
troversy that’s been running over food prices. 
Have the games, the advertising contests, the 
stamps, the give-aways pushed the cost of 
food higher than it should be? Are profits 
too high in the food industry? 

As a consumer, you'd naturally be inter- 
ested in the answers. But each one of you 
shares with me a more professional interest 
in these questions, because of our Com- 
pany's closeness to the food industry for 
more than 75 years. 

What's true and what's false in the food 
prices ent? Well, as is often the case, 
there's a little of both involved. We need to 
understand profit structure, costs, competi- 
tion and an array of economic factors that 
bear on the problem. To many of us these 
considerations are hard to pin down, to see 
in black-and-white terms. What is real and 
undeniable is the fact that the prices of meat, 
fruit, milk, etc. have gone up. But are they 
overpriced? 

My first caution is, let's look more closely 
at the statistics. It sounds ominous when a 
government agency, with all its prestige, an- 
nounces that food prices are rising 2 to 3 
per cent. But that doesn't tell us that food 
nowadays takes only 18 of our take-home 
dollar—the lowest level in 38 years. In 
France, food takes 31c of the citizen's dollar; 
in Italy, 43c; in Japan, 46c; and in Russia, 
530 


When the headlines tell us that food prices 
rose 3 per cent we get aroused. But did we 
get as aiarmed when the price of a news- 
paper rose 30 per cent (from Je to 10c), or 
when shoes rose 6 per cent, or public trans- 
portation went up 7 per cent? Even the 
usually voceriferous New York subway riders 
bore up silently and calmly to a 33 per cent 
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increase in subway fares and, later, the same 
rise in bus fares. 

It's all a matter of perspective, The combi- 
nation of our own natural Inclination to leap 
to conclusions and the half-of-a-story we 
often get on a subject creates a substantial 
“understanding gap.” 

Take the area of profits—least understood 
of all. The biggest supermarket chains in the 
industry earn 1 to 1% per cent of sales in 
profits. When you operate on a margin 80 
thin that you can make only a penny-and-a- 
half on a dollar sale, it’s obvious that you 
can't cut prices 18 to 20 per cent across the 
board, as some demand. Let me be even more 
specific. Grand Union, one of our good cus- 
tomers, makes 1.3c net profit on each dollar, 
On a 66 food order they don't make even a 
dime of profit. If they waste one grocery bag 
(cost 1.30) they lose the entire profit on a 81 
sale. If they were to eliminate all profit 
from a $10 basket of food you'd still pay 
$9.87. 

Now I'm not trying to generate sympathy 
for the chains. But you should understand 
this to appreciate that A&P’s record sales 
last year of nearly 65 ½ billion stems from 
their improved performance and operating 
efficiency, not from raising prices. They and 
their competitors use every new device, tech- 
nique and system to get the maximum econ- 
omy from their own operations. They have 
to. It’s & way of life with an industry where 
half the merchandise is perishable and sales 
are rung up in units of pennies. 

People are easily confused about profits. 
Opinion polls invariably show that people 
think businesses average about 20 per cent 
profit, while they think 10 per cent would be 
“fair.” A profit of less than 2 per cent is, ap- 
parently, inconceivable to them; yet that is 
the fact in the food industry, as I've pointed 
out. 

Further, despite what you may read, the 
cost of all the promotion-advertising games, 
give-aways, stamps, etc., is only about 20 
on the dollar. If they were completely elimi- 
nated you'd save only 200 on a $10 order! 

Now, even if you agree to all of this, you 
know simply by looking in your pocketbook 
that food costs more today. No one denies 
this. Again, virtually everything costs more 
today than it did a few years ago. Using the 
1957-59 period as a base, to compare with 
1967, medical expenses increased 28.3 per 
cent more than food; recreation 143 per 
cent more than food; and home ownership 
nearly 13 per cent more than food. 

And I might point out here that the gaso- 
line wars“ that have run rampant for the 
past year made little lasting impact; the 
price of gasoline and motor oil has risen 5 
per cent since April a year ago. The analogy 
to food may be remote, but the trend toward 
increased costs, consumer objection notwith- 
standing, is clear-cut. 

Look closely at your grocery bill. How much 
is food and how much non-food items? Statis- 
tically they tell us that about 20 per cent of 
the average grocery bill is for items to read, 
wear or listen to—not to mention beer, 
cigarettes, cleaners, and pet food. 

But maybe there's another reason we feel 
the “pinch"—one that has nothing directly 
to do with food prices. It's simply that we're 
eating more—hungry teenagers will wreak 
havoc with any food budget—and we're cat- 
ing better, more expensive foods. For example, 
more meat, more canned and frozen fruits, 
juices and vegetables. We're buying propor- 
tionately less of the inexpensive—but more 
fattening—foods such as flour, pork, poultry, 
macaroni, and rice. 

So, as one newspaper columnist s 
the so-called squeeze“ may be a result of 
what you buy, how you buy, and for whom 
and how much you buy. Whatever the costs, 
it still absorbs only 18 cents out of the aver- 
age family’s spending dollar. 

Or, to look at it another way, the average 
cost, per when a family sits down to 
eat is less than 50 cents per meal and it took 
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you about the equivalent of a day’s work to 
earn the money to buy a week's supply of 
farm food, as contrasted to the 13% hours it 
required back in 1949. 

We must also be mindful of the conven- 
lence factors that exist today in prepared 
foods, with reduction of work hours for the 
housewife to spend in the kitchen in pre- 
paring food for the family dinner. With all 
these conveniences, the above facts still 
stand. 

There are many ways you can economize 
without changing your food selection habits. 
Buy private label brands, watch for the 
weekly specials, buy family packages of meat, 
buy cheaper but equally nutritious cuts of 
meat, and so on. No doubt you have many 
techniques of your own. 

The point is that food is still one of the 
best buys, per dollar, we make daily—even 11 
you have filet mignon for breakfast. 

Since you, as a Hill employee, and your 
family are vitally interested in the food in- 
dustry, it is our suggestion that you not only 
realize the above facts, but also communicate 
with your friends and neighbors in establish- 
ing the facts of life concerning food prices. 
Lack of factual knowledge on a ‘subject as 
vital as this often allows a person to be con- 
fused; hence, the action that we have taken 
in preparing this summary outline. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. J. Dorie, President. 


Preying on the Innocent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, Miriam 
Ottenberg, Star staff writer, for the Sun- 
day Star has written an excellent article 
entitled “Boys Who Work With Fear.” I 
happen to know from personal experi- 
ence that much of what Miss Ottenberg 
has said in this article is true. This is, in- 
deed, a difficult situation and the juve- 
nile court will certainly have to reorga- 
nize in such a way as to be able to handle 
repeaters and reprisals. Apparently, re- 
prisal is an important part of keeping 
the police from knowing how many of 
these incidents take place. 

It is a sad situation that the Capital 
of the country has to make such a report 
as is contained in Miss Ottenberg's 
article. There is no way to correct such 
a situation without adequate publicity. 
Miss Ottenberg has rendered a distinct 
service to the District of Columbia in this 
fine piece of reporting. I recommend that 
everyone read it carefully: 

PREYING ON THE INNOCENT: Bors WHO Work 
WITH Fran 
(By Mariam Ottenberg) 
THE PROBLEM 

Every day, somewhere in Washington, a 
working boy is yoked and robbed. Sometimes, 
a knife is pressed against his side to back up 
@ demand for money. Often, half a dozen 
youths gang up on him. 

Always, fear is a weapon—the victim’s fear 
of reprisal if he tells who was involved in 
what has happened to him. 

Parents, sharing the fear, hesitate to let 
their sons report the robbery to police. Some- 
times a boy is too terrified even to tell hia 
mother. 


If the crime is reported, the young victim 
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Often claims he can’t identify his assailants 
Although they may go to the same school or 
Use the same playground. 

This aura of fear settles not only on the 
boy and his parents but on whole neighbor- 
hood. No one wants to get involved. 

Only rarely do young robbers carry out 
their threat to “get” their victim if he iden- 
tifies them, but the fear of retaliation is al- 
Ways there. What adult—much less a 12-year- 
Old newsboy—feels comfortable about put- 
ting the finger on a knife-wielding bandit? 
After all, he knows from experience that Ju- 
venlle Court is going to put the young crim- 
inal back on the streets within a couple of 
days if he's kept in custody at all. 

Even the most cursory check of juvenile 
records shows the hoodlum is quite likely to 
Temain at large through half a dozen yoke 
robberies, housebreaking and car-stealing 
episodes. 

In Washington now, the young criminals 
are riding high because—as they brag 
Openly—nobody can touch them. They've 

ten the rap, as they see it, and they want 

their friends to know it. They've got the law 

On their side. All the talk they hear about 

their “constitutional rights" makes them feel 
e really made the “big time.” 

Meanwhile, the number of young victims 
Of juvenile robbers has risen sharply. In the 
first 10 months of this fiscal year, 456 chil- 
dren under 16 years of age were robbed, com- 
Pared with 48 young victims for all of fiscal 
1957—an 850 per cent increase. Studies of 
Tobbery reports show that the majority of 
the young victims were working boys. 

That's why The Star decided to investigate 
the plight of working boys and to seek ways 
to curb the runaway rampage of juvenile 
Tobbery gangs, particularly with school out 
and honest teen-agers trying to earn money. 

With public officials and community lead- 
ers calling for employment opportunities for 
Juveniles to keep them out of trouble, The 
Star found too little attention being paid to 
the juveniles who already work but are being 
Tobbed of the fruits of their employment by 
Other juveniles. And sometimes they're 
Tobbed of the jobs, too. 

For the young robbery victims, feeling like 
Marked men, have given up their newspaper 
Carrier jobs, stopped spending their Satur- 
Gays delivering groceries or have quit any 
Work that kept them on the street after dark. 

PROFILES OF VICTIMS 


Often the term “disadvantaged” is used to 
excuse juvenile criminals but it applies just 
as well to their victims. The working boys 
Come from the same neighborhoods and fre- 
Quently have faced greater deprivations than 

assailants. Eighty-four percent of this 
Year's young victims have been Negro. 

By far the majority of the working boys 
Who get robbed range in age from 11 to 15 
Years. The bullies always pick on the smaller 
Or weaker, but there's another reason why 
Younger boys become the targets. They're 
known to have money at certain times and 
their work often takes them on the streets 
alone after dark. 

As a group, probably the most frequent 
Victims are the newspaper carrier boys col- 
lecting on their routes. About 10 of them a 
Week are now being robbed by other juve- 


Another hard-hit group are the boys of 

Community Youth for D.C. Inc. 

(OCY), who wear badges, obey a set of rules 

and earn their money in tips by hauling 
Packages for grocery customers. 

A few years ago, one of these boys saved 
$3,000 toward his college education with tips 
Collected during four years of carrying pack- 
ages. No longer. 

A mother last week recalled her grocery- 

hg son brought home $8 in tips one 
Saturday. Since he had been bringing home 
- Only $2 or $3 s week, she asked if he were 
Betting bigger tips. 


No,“ he said. “The big guys weren't 
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around today so I got to keep all my tips.” 

That was how she learned her son had 
been robbed week after week. 

Community Youth used to have 
grocery: boys at 26 groceries. The 
group had to give up serving four stores be- 
cause of frequent attacks on boys on their 
way back from delivering the groceries. 

In the 22 remaining stores served by OCY, 
delivery boys at four or five stores are now 
being robbed weekly. 

How many working boys have been robbed 
in Washington this year and kept quiet 
about it is anybody's guess, A national esti- 
mate puts the unreported robbery figure at 
50 per cent. It could run higher among the 
young victims here. 

MOTHER BACKS SILENCE 


A Southeast mother explained why she 
didn’t let her young son report being beaten 
and robbed as he was returning from his 
service station job one night. “This time,” 
she said, “they used fists. If he tells police 
what happened, next time they may come 
after him with a knife.” 

One newsboy was so terrorized by the rob- 
bers that he determined to make good the 
loss of his subscriber's money out of his sav- 
ings rather than tell even his mother that 
he'd been threatened with the jagged edges 
of a broken bottle unless he emptied his 
pockets. 

Occasionally, robbery comes to light be- 
cause the boy is injured. One boy suffered 
fractured ribs. Another had his front teeth 
knocked out. Often the victims require 
treatment for cuts. 

Sometimes, working boys are beaten after 
the gangs get their money, A 14-year-old was 
smashed in the jaw by a young robber who 
warned him: “Next time, don't tell me you 
don't have any money.“ Two days later, the 
boy spotted his assailant and alerted police. 
But the boy’s parents decided there wasn’t 
going to be a “next time” for their son to be 
robbed. They made him give up his news- 
paper route. 

Experiences of youthful victims in the 
Fifth Precinct are typical of what's happen- 
ing to working boys in many parts of the city. 
This year, in less than five months, more than 
30 Southeast juveniles were robbed and all 
but a few were working boys. 

These excerpts from Fifth Precinct reports 
tell the story: 

“Youth with Abe Lincoln beard jumped 
out of the bushes and pointed a small black 
pistol at him.” 

“Surrounded by eight boys who told him 
if he ran they would hit him with stick. 
Took $27.42.” 

“Approached from behind by three youths. 
One pointed long-bladed knife at him while 
second got $17 from his pockets.” 

“Four boys took 832 and then beat him 
about face and stomach, One wore stocking 
mask,” 

“Three boys went through his pockets and 
got $16. Victim then beaten about face and 
knocked to ground where he covered his face 
to prevent further injury.” 

ACTIONS ARE ADULT 


These are the nightmarish encounters 
which go under the misnomer of “miscon- 
duct.” Tomes have been written of late about 
juvenile misconduct by such authorities as 
Supreme Court justices and the National 
Crime Commission but the District’s young 
robbers don't match the popular descriptions 
of the juvenile delinquent. 

They may be classed as children but they 
rob like adults, and nearly as often. Juveniles 
accounted for 46 percent of all robbery ar- 
rests in the District during fiscal 1965 and 42 
percent during fiscal 1966. Nationally, Juve- 
niles accounted for only 28 percent of robbery 
arrests. 

The number of juvenile arrests for rob- 
bery in Washington rose from 191 for all of 
fiscal 1957 to 725 in fiscal 1965 and 598 in 
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fiscal 1966. Juvenile authorities predict a 
sharp increase this year. 

As an influence for bad among teenagers, 
the effect of these juvenile robbers is in- 
calculable. In April, one week after a North- 
west Newsboy was robbed and lost 651 in 
newspaper collections, he was arrested him- 
self with two others for robbing a news- 
boy. He was tired of fighting the gangs so 
he joined them. He's been in trouble ever 
since, 

In another case, a bigger boy threatened 
to beat up a youngster if he didn't hand 
over $10 by the next day. Terrorized, the 
younger boy stole $10 from his mother's 
pocketbook. That was his introduction to 
crime. 

PATTERN OF OFFENDERS 


The Star's study of juveniles who rob 
juveniles shows some meaningful patterns. 

Usually, they're no longer first offenders 
when they start yoke-robbery. 

Earlier, they've tried thelr hand at shop- 
lifting and housebreaking. When they move 
from crimes against property to crimes 
against the person, their first targets are the 
working boys. 

The young criminals don’t buy food or 
clothing with their loot because it wasn't 
hunger for necessities that made them rob. 
More often, the money goes into the nearest 
pinball machine or to adults who'll buy 
whisky for them. 

These “children” may be arrested five 
times times a year but, more often than not, 
thelr only experience behind locked doors 
is a night or two in the Receiving Home. 
They're supposed to get rehabilitated in the 
community but, all too often, their only 
change is to become more confident that 
they can get away with the next offense. 

They used to admit their “involvement.” 
Now they deny it. They know they can keep 
silent when police question them. They want 
a lawyer. They ask for a jury trial. They are 
told they're entitled to a face-to-face meet- 
ing with the witnesses who speak against 
them. They know their rights. 

That's apparently the way the Supreme 
Court justices want it—all but Justice John 
M. Harlan, who thinks the court has gone 
too far in some ways and not far enough 
in others, and Justice Potter Stewart, dis- 
senting all the way, who warns that the 
court is inviting “a long step backward into 
the 19th century.” 

COURT DECISION EFFECTS 


Why are so many juvenile offenders left 
to roam the streets? Here’s how court de- 
cisions have contributed: 

1. The Supreme Court says the boys 
should have lawyers and the lawyers demand 
jury trials—even thought the judicial con- 
ference here a few years back suggested 
abolishing jury trials in Juvenile Court. At 
the end of May, 31 juveniles were waiting to 
be tried by juries, the highest In the history 
of the court. Half the jury demands were 
made by the group that represents many of 
the boys—Neighborhood Legal Services. 
Meantime, the boys.are free to rob again. 

2. The U.S. Court of Appeals has over- 
whelmed Juvenile Court with so many new 
time-consuming procedures that a juvenile 
robber arrested today won't appear before 
the judge until late September, if he faces 
the judge at all. One jury trial, for instance, 
occupies the hours that could be spent on 
25 Initial hearings—the first and often the 
only time a juvenile comes face to face with 
the judge. 

3. The appellate court’s wide-open invita- 
tion to lawyers to test other aspects of Juve- 
nile Court law has prompted more motions, 
arguments and hearings that spring-board 
the cases to the higher court while the 
juveniles involved in it all are often free to 
spring-board from one offense to another. 

4. Even when they are tried, found in- 
volved and committed, the commitment has 
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a way of coming apart and the boy is put on 
the street again. The latest such case, by 
coincidence, mirrored many elements of The 
Star's investigation. 

A 17-year-old with two unknown com- 
panions allegedly grabbed a 13-year-old 
newsboy in pre-dawn darkness, struck him 
in the eye and demanded money. A jury 
found the youth “involved” and committed 
him to the National Training School. Then 
a Neighborhood Legal Services lawyer ap- 
pealed the boy's commitment and the D.C. 
Court of Appeals ruled that a verdict of in- 
volved” was too vague and indefinite to sat- 
isfy the constitutional requirement of due 
process now laid down by the Supreme 
Court. 

Conviction reversed. The boy is now free to 
go his way unless the corporation counsel 
wants to start all over again, which is highly 
unlikely. 

If a finding of “involved” or “guilty” does 
stand, probation is much more likely for the 
youth than either commitment to an institu- 
tion or a waiver of the case to District Court 
for trial as an adult. - 

Juveniles who are not really juvenile an 
more figure the percentages. What are the 
odds for continued freedom? Right now, the 
odds are with them, despite these two point- 
ers the other way: 

1. The number of delinquents referred to 
Juvenile Court this fiscal year hit an all-time 
high weeks before the fiscal year ended. 

2. Robbery is a crime against the person 
and thus more dangerous than property 
crimes, and juvenile robberies are on the 
increase. 

More crimes, yes, and more dangerous 
crimes, but the number of boys committed 
because of their crime sprees has gone stead- 
ily downward. 

At Cedar Knoll, the Welfare Department's 
institution for older delinquents, the aver- 
age daily population decreased from 465 in 
April, 1966, to 391 in April, 1967. Admissions 
likewise dropped, from 63 In April, 1966, to 44 
this April. Lack of space didn’t hold down the 
commitments, either. Space hasn't been a 
problem at Cedar Knoll for 10 years. 

Washington's young toughs aren't bulg- 
ing the National Training School for Boys, 
either. Currently, only 80 District boys are 
lodged in the training school compared with 
113 in June, 1966, when the rate of serious 
Juvenile crime was considerably lower. 

STUDY OF CASES 

What's happening to the boys picked up 
repeatedly for preying on other boys? The 
Star delved into eight cases where the juve- 
nile had included such robberies among their 
assorted crimes. Of the eight offenders—all 
with sizable records—only one had been com- 
mitted to an institution. The others are still 
on the street. 

The case of a 14-year-old is typical. 

He had been picked up and warned by po- 
lice repeatedly since 1963 for such offenses as 
beating up a boy, disorderly conduct, shout- 
ing curses and petty larceny where a shop 
owner declined to prosecute. 

In October, 1966, he climbed to the roof of 
a garage and damaged cars stored there. He 
was charged with unlawful entry and made 
his first trip to Juvenile Court, It was a short 
trip because the case against him was 
dropped and the boy never went before the 
judge. 

Two weeks later, police caught him and 
two other boys when they broke into a 
beauty parlor. That time, he faced the judge. 
On December 12, 1966, he admitted his in- 
volvement and the case was continued for 
disposition. 

A week after that court appearance, he 
was arrested with four other boys in a vacant 
house piled high with stolen merchandise. 
Police charged him and the other boys with 
two housebreakings, The boy showed police 

‘how he had entered some 34 other stores 
on burglary expeditions since February but 
he wasn’t charged in those cases, 
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Juvenile Court officials decided not to take 
the boy before a judge even in the two house- 
breakings where the loot had been recovered 
and the boy had been caught with it. 

Now the boy's criminal career shifted from 
housebreaking to robbery. 

On January 21, 1967, he joined seven or 
eight others in ganging up on a 16-year-old 
grocery employe and demanding his money. 
The 14-year-old robber was caught near the 
scene. He didn’t see the judge that time 
either. The intake section decided against it 
on the grounds that the boy denied the of- 
fense which would have meant a trial; he 
was already under court jurisdiction, al- 
though the first case still hadn't been dis- 
posed of, and he was being seen at the 
adolescent clinic. 

In March, with another boy, he yoke- 
robbed a 12-year-old newsboy and took $11.40 
from his pocket. Again he denied the rob- 
bery and gave police an alibi which turned 
out to be false. The victim identified him. 
This case wasn't presented to the judge 
either. The youth was still awaiting disposi- 
tion of the original case—the housebreaking 
for which he had seen the judge more than 
three months earlier. 

On May 18, he robbed for the third time 
in five months. He pushed a boy against the 
wall of a school building, pulled up his shirt 
and took the money the boy had hidden un- 
der his belt. When police picked him up this 
time, they decided it wasn't safe to leave him 
in the community any more. They put him 
in the Receiving Home. 

On May 22, he was taken from the Receiv- 
ing Home to appear before the court's hear- 
ing officer for disposition of the housebreak- 
ing in which he had been caught the previ- 
ous November, 

None of the three robberies had gotten the 
boy to the judge. The hearing officer didn't 
even known about the robbery four days ear- 
lier. He put the 14-year-old robber on proba- 
tion. 

Juvenile Court records show a boy can stay 
on probation through a series of robberies, 
The case of a 17-year-old tells a story re- 
peated many times: 

After six robberies, he's still on probation. 

The continued presence of these juvenile 
robbers on the streets contributes to the vic- 
tims’ sense of hopelessness and adds to the 
fear of reprisal. What's the use of risking a 
beating by reporting the robbery, the victims 
ask, when nothing changes for the one who 
does the robbing—and the threatening, too? 


Cause and Effect: Civil Rights 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, by now, 
one might feel that the American peo- 
ple had seen enough of riots, looting, and 
revolution in our cities and towns 
against America. But they still cannot 
separate the cause from the effect. 

Yesterday, by a large vote, the House 
passed H.R. 10805 appropriating $13 mil- 
lion and extending the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission for 5 more years. 

Possibly some of the Members who 
voted “yea” felt their action justified to 
help overcome the freedom menaces that 
walk our streets by night. 

If so, they are like the woman who 
fears snakes and takes one to bed with 
her to cure her ailment. 
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The record of the Commission shows 
that it has acomplished nothing to 
control emotions and unrest, Its works 
are inflammatory and anti-American. 
Its credo is basic socialism and its activ- 
ity has been to encourage the downtrod- 
den and poor to raise up in revolt. 

Perhaps its leading service has been 
to provide a vehicle for transmission of 
the revolutionary movement's propa- 
ganda—under the pretentious name and 
seal of a U.S. Government agency. 

I fear that the underlying cause of 
many of this country's riots canin sub- 
stantial part—be laid at the doorstep 
of the Commission. So the people's rep- 
resentatives have again, using taxpay- 
ers’ money, subsidized violence and un- 
American activities to solve the problem 
the creature has aided in creating. 


War on Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, today, 
with pleasure, I join with Congressman 
SNYDER and a number of my colleagues 
in cosponsoring H.R. 11385. This bill will 
establish a bipartisan commission to 
study and make positive recommenda- 
tions to promote efficiency and economy 
in the executive and legislative branches 
of the Federal Government. Mr. Speaker, 
this is not, nor should it be, a partisan 
matter. All of us here are, and should 
be, interested on both sides of the aisle 
in making the operation of the govern- 
mental process as efficient as possible. 

My concern in this area was demon- 
strated on January 11, 1967, when I in- 
troduced H.R, 1982. However, H.R. 11385, 
although similar to H.R. 1982, has one 
additional advantage. My original bill 
covered only the executive branch, 
whereas this bill calls for a penetrating 
study of both the legislative and execu- 
tive branches. By the enclosure of our- 
selves in this effort, we show the execu- 
tive branch that we are willing to put 
our own house in order as well as theirs. 
Since many of the problems of function 
overlapping, responsibility, and so forth, 
are coexistent in each branch, the estab- 
lishment of this commission will provide 
a sensible approach toward a solution to 
these problems. 

However, there are several features 
contained in my original bill, H.R. 1982, 
which I believe should be considered. 
That bill makes provision for incorpora- 
tion of two members of the Federal 
judiciary on the commission. It seems 
to me that their expertise and expe- 
rience would be a welcome addition to 
such a commission. Second, a broad 
subpena power is vital to enable such a 
commission to function properly. Reti- 
cence and even recalcitrance in the 
furnishing of necessary information by 
the executive branch has been expe- 
rienced by every Congress. Therefore, it 
is necessary that adequate provision be 
made to insure compliance with re- 
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quests for information. For that reason, 
I would prefer section 9(b) of H.R. 1982 
over section 10(a) of this bill. The gen- 
eral subpena power of Congress has 
Proved unworkable in the past and sec- 
tion 9(b) of H.R. 1982 would remedy this 
deficiency. It would be my hope that 
both H.R. 1922 and HR. 11385 could be 
taken up by the appropriate committee 
at the same time so the more desirable 
features of each could be considered. 

Mr. Speaker, the need for such legis- 
lation is obvious. There are more than 
260 Federal programs bearing on pov- 
erty problems that are administered by 
16 separate departments and agencies. 

the area of community water supply 
and sewers alone, there are five Federal 
agencies involved in administering var- 
ious programs. Since 1960, the number 
of Federal employees has increased by 
18 percent and the Federal payroll by 
almost 50 percent. Needless duplication 
and lack of clear-cut lines of responsibil- 
ity are, in a large measure, responsible 
for the increased demands on tax dol- 
lars, Obviously, for every dollar of over- 
head eliminated, one dollar less is needed 
to be raised in taxes. As the need for ad- 
ditional revenues increase, so increases 
the responsibility to make the tax dollar 
80 as far as possible. 


Come to the Berkshires 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, if you like 
great symphonic music played under the 
Stars; if you dig modern dance and bal- 
let; if you are a jazz fan; if Broadway 
bores you, and you would like to see 
theater done with integrity and skill; if 
you pride yourself as an angler—come to 
the Berkshires. 

This is the vibrant message carried by 
the New York Post in a recent article, 
“The Berkshires: Music and the Great 
Outdoors.” 

Al Ellenberg devotes a full page to ex- 
tolling the many fine enjoyments of the 

es—enjoyments which those of 
Us who have been residents of the area 
have come to know and enjoy. 

The excellent article covers the Berk- 
shires from Tanglewood, where my good 
friend Erich Leinsdorf conducts the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra during the 
Summer, to Eastover where Civil War 
history and recreation are found year 
around, owned by another of my close 
friends, George Bisacca. 

For the benefit of my colleagues who 
May not know about all the wonderful 
Activities—cultural, recreational, and 
entertaining—I want to make Mr. El- 
lenberg's article a part of the RECORD. 
At the same time I want to invite my 
Colleagues to come see for themselves 
the great Berkshires. 

Tue BERKSHMES: MUSIC AND THE GREAT 

Ovurpoors 


(By Al Ellenberg) 
If you like great symphonic music played 
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under the stars by consummate musicians, 
come to the Berkshires. __ 

If you dig modern dance and ballet per- 
formed by some of the most companies 
and individual dancers around, come to the 
Berkshires. 

If you're a jazz fan come to the Berkshires. 

If Broadway bores you, and you'd like to 
see theater done with integrity and skill, 
come to the Berkshires. 

If you pride yourself as an angler, come 
fish in Berkshire lakes and ponds. 

If rolling hills and New England archi- 
tecture knock you for a loop, visit the Berk- 
shires. 

Tennis? Golf? Horses? Water skilng? The 
Berkshire hills harbor all these pastimes and 
more. 

“I have never seen an area with the resort 
possibilities of the Berkshires,” says David 
Marks in a tone of near reverence. Marks, 
a sun-tanned silver-haired hotel man from 
Puerto Rico, just began his first season in 
the area, managing the Curtis Hotel in 
Lenox. The Curtis belongs to the old school 
of hotels, slightly frumpy in decor, meticu- 
lous in service, catering to the staid and 
fairly well-heeled. It boasts a wine cellar, the 
only heated outdoor swimming pool, free golf 
and tennis and one of those dying architec- 
tural features—a porch with rocking chairs. 

Marks brought a three-piece, strawhatted 
combo with him from San Juan, and they 
stroll around the dining room contributing 
a rather jarring tropical beat. Nobody pays 
much attention to the trio; many of the 
clientele are there to listen to a different 
kind of music. 

Lenox is just a short hike from the Berk- 
shires’ most compelling attraction—Tangle- 
wood, summer home of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, site of the best known music 
festival in the country. 

“If there were no Tanglewood,” says Fran- 
cis L. Champoux, an assistant executive di- 
rector with the county's Assn. of Business 
and Commerce, “I guess we'd have to invent 
it.” The musical events at the 210-acre Tan- 
glewood estate—symphonies, chamber music 
concerts, recitals, open rehearsals—draw 
about 200,000 tourists a summer from all over 
the country to the western Massachusetts 
hills. 


Champoux, who recently retired as a lieu- 
tenant colonel from the Army and settled 
in Pittsfield, his old home town, with his 
wife and eight children, isn't altogether 
happy about the pre-eminence of the music 
center. 

“That long-haired stuff at Tanglewood 
dominates everything around here,” he com- 
plains, “and a lot of people just don't know 
about all the other things there are around 
here.” 

More about “the other things" later. First, 
Tanglewood. The summer symphony concerts 
in the Berkshires go back to 1934, when the 
New York Philharmonic gave three open-air 
concerts on & farm just outside of Stock- 
bridge. 

Two years later, the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra took over the music-making for three 
concerts in a tent on the old Vanderbilt 
estate. “Holmwood,” just outside of Lenox. 
Serge Koussevitzky was the man with the 
baton, and the local gentry were so apprecia- 
tive that two pillars of soclety—Mrs. Gorham 
Brooks and Miss Mary Aspinwall Tappan— 
offered the Tanglewood grounds to Kousse- 
vitzky as a permanent summer home for the 
orchestra. The conductor turned the prop- 
erty over to the orchestra's trustees, and the 
‘Tanglewood concerts were born. 

Local residents still talk about “the $100,- 
000 storm” that ripped through the tent one 
August day, literally dampening the concert. 
“Even the French horns were shipping 
water,” cracked one oldtimer. 

By the time the next summer concert series 
rolled around, a huge permanent shed had 
been erected to house the orchestra and the 
audience. The open-sided shed, designed by 
Eero Saarinen, is an acoustical miracle. Even 
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the most muted drum rolls are audible to 
every ear in the 6,000-seat structure, as well 
as to another 6,000 muse lovers who can 
loll on the grassy apron in front of the shed. 

But if the acoustics are splendid, the 
audience is also a very discerning one, On 
a recent Saturday morning, a teenager whose 
serious face was set off by a pair of horn- 
rimmed glasses wandered into the shed with 
his mother to catch Erich Leinsdorf rehears- 
ing Beethoven's Symphony No. 4 and Proko- 
fiev's Lt. Kiji Suite 

When the mother steered them toward 
seats in a stage-left section, her son called 
out vehemently, Not there, mothere, the 
bass is too strong.” < 

Music-making at Tanglewood this 
season with a weekend “prelude” June 30 
and will close Sunday afternoon, Aug. 20, 
with an all-Wagner program. In between, 
there will be performances of Beethoven, 
Prokofiev, Mozart, Bach, Vivaldi and other 
symphonic staples and guest artists will in- 
clude such names as pianist Van Cliburn, 
violinist Yehudi Menuhin and conductor 
William Steinberg. Tickets range from $7 for 
box seats to 62.50 for general admission 
(bring a blanket for the general admission 
seat: you'll be sitting on the grass). You 
can get a schedule and order blank by 
writing to Festival ticket office, Tanglewood, 
Lenox, Mass. 

A 20-mile ride southeast from Lenox along 
Route 20, brings you to that shrine of Ameri- 
can dance, Jacob's Pillow, where Ted Shawn 
established the first U.S. dance festival in 
1932. The dance oasis is still going strong. 
This season, you can see ballet represented 
by Toni Lander and Bruce Marks, modern 
dance by Norman Walker and his company 
with Cora Cahan, and “ethnic” perform- 
ances—India, North Africa, Korea and Ha- 
waii—by Rebecca Harris. 

Five miles or so south of Lenox, along 
Route 7, is the perfectly New England town 
of Stockbridge (pop. 2,161), which boasts the 
Berkshire Theater Festival, a project born in 
1966 through the efforts of certain artists 
with local roots: playwright William Gibson, 
actress Viveca Lindfors, actor Alvin Epstein 
and playwright George Tabori, among others. 
Last year, they painstakingly produced five 
relatively unpopular plays: Robinson Jeffers“ 
“The Cretan Woman,” Becket's “Waiting for 
Godot,” Wilder's “The Skin of Our Teeth,” 
“The Merchant of Venice,” and a premiere of 
one-actors by Luv“ author Murray Schisgal. 
At the end of the season, the Berkshire 
Theater Festival was in hock $38,000. 

This year, the producers, according to 
Gibson, have decided to be “hardheaded 
utopians”. Three of the season’s plays have 
long pleased many audiences,” says the play- 
wright. They are Pinero's farce “The Magis- 
trate,” Williams’ “Streetcar Named Desire” 
and “Dracula.” The art-for-art's sake plays 
are Lewis John Carlino’s “The Exercise” and 
Don Petersen's Does a Tiger Wear a Neck- 
tie?” 

“If our safe plays are safer this season, the 
new plays are more hazardous. That formula 
must suffice, for today, as our creed,” Gib- 
son insists. 

The establishment of the Berkshire The- 
ater Festival is one of the few recent changes 
in the life of Stockbridge, whose folks bear 
& distinct resemblance to the faces on Nor- 
man Rockwell covers and calendars (perhaps 
that's because Rockwell lives in the area). 

“We tried to get them to widen the road 
through the town to accommodate the tour- 
ist traffic,” chuckles industrial developer 
Champoux, “but they wouldn't do it. They 
seem to want everything to remain the same. 
They wouldn't let a sparrow fall in Stock- 
bridge.” 

If you're a nut for jazz, the place for you 
is clearly the Music Inn, just outside of 
Lenox, a 100-acre spread which features the 
only summerlong folk and jazz concert se- 
ries in the world offered in a converted barn 
called, reasonably enough, the Music Barn. 
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- You can stay at the inn for a week for be- 
tween $105 and $120 (modified American 
plan), catch such jazz luminaries as Dave 
Brubeck, Fats Domino, Cannonball Adderly, 
such folk music heroes as Pete Seeger and 
Theodore Bikel, and such master instrumen- 
talists as sitar player Ravi Shankar and gui- 
tarist Carlos Montoya, There are also im- 
promptu jam sessions and a resident jazz 
group, If you want to take in Tanglewood or 
Jacob's Pillow or other local cultural events, 
the inn, like many hotels in the area, pro- 
vides a jitmey service. The food at the Pot- 
ting Shed, on inn grounds, is spicy Northern 
Italian. The crowd is youngish and non- 
feverish. 

Not everything in the Berkshire Hills is 
culture-oriented. Eastover is a sprawling 
1,500-acre resort outside of Lenox where the 
schedule is as tight and full of things to do 
as any of the fabled Borscht Belt spas, the 
emphasis is athletic and fruggy, and the 
guests are often secretaries, bank clerks and 
bachelor policemen. 

Most of our guests never even heard of 
Tanglewood,” declares Eastover owner George 
Bisaca with evident relish. “They drive up 
here, take the key out of the car, and stay 
right on the grounds here until they go back 
home.” Bisaca is a jut-jawed, military sort 
with two passions, Eastover and the Civil 
War. He's managed to combine the two by 
creating, over the last 20 years, a Civil War 
museum on the premises. In the evening, 
guests mingle and drink amidst cannons, 
sabers and mannequins dressed as Confed- 
erate or Union forces, 

The Oak n’ Spruce resort/lodge in South 
Lee catered for years to a “senior citizen" 
clientele, but this season makes a bid for 
“the swinging crowd” with a Red Garter 
room. “You know,” explains owner Frank 
Prinz, “beer by the stein, banjo playing, pea- 
nuts on the floor, old time movies.“ Weekly 
rates range from $102 to $132, including 
meals, which is fairly typical of most of the 
resorts and motels in the Berkshires. 

‘There are, literally, scores of places to stay 
at for a weekend or a week or a month, or 
more. There are guest houses throughout the 
area where the rates per person vary from $5 
to $15 a night. If you want to make sure of a 
reservation, just write or call the Berkshire 
Hills Conference, 100 North St., Pittsfield, 
Mass., for stays of more than one night. 

Cottage rentals are available, but you bet- 
ter clinch the deal before May, because there 
aren't that many cottages to go around. 
Rentals range from $50 to $150 a week. A 
typical cottage might have one large living 
room, two small bedrooms, a small kitchen, 
a porch and lake frontage at $90 a week. 

The Berkshires are a lot of things, but 
nobody ever accused them of “swinging.” A 
few years back, Lenox residents were shocked 
at the sight of bikinis being worn on the 
street, and informal wear has become more 
modest since. Music and the green outdoors 
still provide the biggest kicks in them thar 
hilis. 


Edmon Low, College Library Authority, 
Passes Milestone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
Nation's foremost authorities in the col- 
lege library field, Dr. Edmon S. Low, 
passed a milestone in his career June 30. 
Dr. Low retired as head librarian of 
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Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, a 
position he has held since 1940. 

His service to the State of Oklahoma, 
to the college library field, and to edu- 
cation in general has been equalled by 
few. But no one who knows Edmon Low 
would expect him to retire. And he has 
not done so. He will continue to work 
actively as legislative chairman for the 
American Library Association and as 
professor at the University of Michigan 
library school. For many years he has 
spent his summers as a member of the 
University of Michigan staff. 

As an old friend it is good to know 
that when he finally does decide to re- 
tire he plans to come back to his native 
Oklahoma. 

The lives of hundreds of thousands of 
students have been touched by Edmon 
Low’s creative ideas of building college 
libraries with stacks accessible to the 
student. None can say how much good 
this one contribution will accomplish. 

He has made many others, and only 
recently received the coveted Joseph 
Lippincott Award for distinguished serv- 
ice in the field of library work. This is the 
first time the award has gone to a li- 
brarian in the areas of the Southwest 
and the Big Eight Conference. 

The following article which appeared 
in the Stillwater, Okla., News-Press 
June 25, is a fitting tribute to Dr. Low: 
EpmMon Low Is Leavinc, Bur Not QurrrinG 

The “Gentle Persuader,” who got into U- 
brary work by accident, who helped quad- 
ruple Oklahoma State University’s collection 
in 27 years, and who launched a national 
trend in the process isn't ready to quit, even 
at age 65. 

Edmon Low, OSU head librarian since 
1940, retires effective June 30, but he sees 
years of service ahead—with the National 
Library Association, and as professor in the 
University of Michigan Library School. 

“This Is actually a change in jobs more 
than a retirement in the usual sense,” said 
Low. “We'll come back to Stillwater when 
we're ready to retire, but this isn't it.” 

Low. started a quiet revolution in library 
circles during the late ‘40s when he per- 
suaded OSU officials to scrap plans for a 
traditional library building and to design a 
new unit flexible enough for open stacks. 

Since the $5 million library opened in Jan- 
uary, 1953, Low has been consultant for 40 
new college libraries, and many more have 
used the OSU building as a basic model. 

The system is so quietly efficient that a 
generation of OSU graduates, have forgotten, 
if they ever knew, how frustrating and time- 
consuming the old system was. 

į Basically, a closed stack system has the 
books “fenced off" from the public. Book 
stacks alternate with reading rooms. Stu- 
dents wishing to inspect a book even 
casually have to fill out a card, then wait for 
a library worker to locate the book. 

The “help-your-self” concept adapted by 
Low literally surrounds the student with 
books. It has the side efect of encouraging 
more use of the library. 

But even Low underestimated the im- 
mediate increase in library use when stu- 
dents found they could “get at the books.” 

That's why we're having to put in a new 
addition five years ahead of time,” he said. 
“Where enrollment has doubled, our library 
use had quadrupled.” 

As significant as his work has been in li- 
brary pioneering, Low is perhaps even more 
recognized as a tough-minded but “gentle 
persuader.” 

His own staff members pay the most tell- 
ing tribute to Low’s ability to deal with 
people and mask his own problems, 
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“He has a way of wanting to make you 
always do your best—without directly giv- 
ing an order,” said one. He's always cheer- 
ful and interested in you, even when he 
must have important problems of his own,” 
said another. 

Still another recalled 1951 when word 
came of the plane crash death of Dr, Henry 
G. Bennett, then OSU president. 

“Mr. Low said hardly a word, but he spent 
hours silently shelving books.“ 

Low himself says he still regrets that Dr. 
Bennett never had an opportunity to see the 
great library functioning. Bennett had been 
skeptical of the new “open stacks” concept, 
but was persuaded by Low and OSU archi- 
tect, Phil Wilbur. 

“If he could have seen the multitudes that 
have used this his heart would have been 
very glad,” Low said. 

Another important time of persuasion 
came when the library was completed and 
time came to centralize all of the university's 
book collection. 

There were 23 different distribution points 
on campus then. Many department main- 
tained their own libraries and were reluctant 
to give them up. 

Besides creating confusion and hardship 
for students and faculty alike, it also made 
uniform “open hours“ impossible, 

With its. 850,000-book collection, OSU is 
still the only major U.S. university with a 
completely centralized library. This makes it 
possible to keep the building open from 7 
a.m. to midnight every day of the year ex- 
cept for shortened periods on Sundays. 

On peak days the load will reach 10,000 
persons, The yearly rate is over 2.5 million, 
equal to Oklahoma's total population. 

During late-nite situations when a “light 
load” of only 1,000 or so persons are using 
the facilities, the building can be staffed 
with a three-man door crew. 

“Under such conditions our cost is $5 an 
hour, about one-half cent per person per 
hour," said Low, “It’s some of the best money 
the university spends.” 

Low began his library career as a freshman 
at East Central College at Ada when he acci- 
dently heard the head librarian dismissing a 
worker, asked for, and got the job. 

“I had been interested in books as a stu- 
dent at Kiowa and this gave me the chance 
to see how intriguing it was,“ he said. "I 
just never got out.“ 

As chairman of the influential legislative 
committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion next year, Low will be involved in still 
more liason with people, books and legisla- 
tion, 

His wide experience In this area was under- 
scored when he testified before the House 
subcommittee on education successfully urg- 
ing support of the Higher Education Act. 

The next morning's Washington Post car- 
ried a front-page story, beginning, “A short, 
balding librarian from Oklahoma explained 
yesterday in a hearing the explosion of 
knowledge in terms so clear that even a con- 
gressman could understand it.” 

Excitement still creeps into his voice when 
he talks of the need for a national trans- 
mission and bibliographical setup to locate 
Scarce books and transmit them rapidly to 
where they are needed. 

“It will be another way of serving people 
better, and after all, people are the only 
reason for a library,” he said. “I feel like 
I'm starting a new era. “I'm just as excited 
as a youth starting all over again.” 


Eomon Low RECEIVES LIPPINCOTT AWARD 


Edmon Low, head librarian at Oklahoma 
State University since 1940, was named re- 
cipient Sunday of the coveted Joseph Lippin- 
cott Award at the American Library Asso- 
ciation’s convention in San Francisco. 

The award is given for distinguished serv- 
ice in the field of library work and carries a 
$1,000 stipend. 


Open also to public and private librarians, 
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this marks the first time the award has gone 
to any librarian in the Southwest, to any- 
One in the Big Eight Conference or any of 
the states represented by the conference. 

A native of Kiowa, Okla., Low obtained a 
bachelor of arts from East Central College 
&t Ada, a bachelors in library science at Uni- 
Versity of Illinois, and a masters in library 
Science from University of Michigan where 
he won the Phi Kappa Phi award. 

Low is presently chairman of the Okla- 
homa Council on Libraries, and has received 
the state association's Distinguished Service 
award. y 

He was president of the Oklahoma Library 
Association in 1949, of the Southwestern Li- 
brary Association in 1951-52, vice president 
Of the national association in 1964-65, and 
President of the Association of College and 
Research Libraries in 1960-61. 

Low has also been a member of the na- 
tional association’s influential legislative 
Committee for 12 years and will be its chair- 
Man for the coming year. 

However, he is probably best known for 
Originating the “open stacks” library sys- 
tem at the university level with OSU’s $5 
Million unit which opened in January, 1953. 

Since that time, Low has been called as 
Consultant for over 40 new university li- 
braries and the OSU building has served as 
a basic model for many more. 


We're Running Out of Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr, Speaker, a matter of 
very great concern to me, as a member 
of the Committee on Armed Services and 
to the committee itself, is the failure— 
indeed, the refusal—of Defense Secre- 
tary McNamara to proceed with the pro- 
duction and deployment of an anti- 

tic missile system. 

We are not suggesting that we enter 
Upon a vast program entailing an ex- 
Penditure of billions of dollars. We are 
Suggesting—in fact, we are urging—that 
We at least make a beginning, that 
We at least be prepared to undertake all 
that may be necessary for our country's 
Security. Tomorrow may be too late. 

When it comes to national defense, and 
Particularly in these days of interna- 
tional crises and increasing tensions, it 
is better to have too much than too little, 
better not to wait and to be too late in 
defending ourselves against those ob- 
viously intent upon our destruction. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
am inserting in the Recorp an editorial 
Which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of yesterday. It is entitled 
“We're Running Out of Time.” Yes, we 
are, Mr. Speaker; we are running out of 
time, and it is not the fault of the Con- 
gress. The editorial follows: 

WE'RE RUNNING Our or TIME 

Red China's development of an H-bomb 
reduces one aspect of the ABM debate in 
this country to an absurdity. 

This has to do with the contention that 
the United States should not deploy an anti- 
ballistic missile system until we find out 
Whether the Russians will agree not to ex- 
Pand the ABM system which they have al- 
Teady started. It is said that no consensus on 
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this point was reached at the Glassboro 
summit session, One report has it that the 
official Kremlin version of the ABM discus- 
sion between the President and Premier 
Kosygin took an even “tougher” line than 
Kosygin's. 

This argument might as well turn on the 
question of how many angels can dance on 
the head of a pin, For the perfectly obvious 
fact is that neither Russia nor the United 
States, given the ominous development in 
Peking, can neglect their missile defenses. 
Each country must proceed, and we think 
proceed promptly, with building and deploy- 
ing the kind of ABM system which ts best 
suited to its own particular security. 

At the moment Russia is more directly 
threatened than we are. In just a few more 
years, perhaps three or four, China will be 
able to strike deep into Russia with H-bombs 
mounted on intermediate-range ballistic 
missiles. It is possible, of course, that the 
Chinese will not actually build the bombs 
and the delivery missiles. But it is foolish to 
think that the Russians would bet a single 
ruble on peaceful intentions in Peking. They 
will be forced to protect themselves with 
whatever anti-missile system seems neces- 
sary. 

The case with the United States is not 
much different. One current estimate is that 
it will be 1972-75 before China becomes a 
first-class nuclear power, equipped with 
enough H-bombs and intercontinental mis- 
siles to serlously threaten large areas of our 
own country. The Chinese might reach this 
stage sooner, just as they tested their first 
H-bomb years before many people thought 
possible. But if one accepts the 1972-75 date, 
that is only five to eight years away. 

How long will it take us to build and de- 
ploy even a “thin” ABM defense? Well, De- 
Tense Secretary McNamara, who is said to 
think we have plenty of time to meet a 
threat from Red China, has also been re- 
ported as saying that a “thin” ABM system 
could be built for about $3.5 billion by 1975. 
A Pentagon spokesman, refusing to be more 
specific, said this week that the job would 
take “several years.” Plenty of time? It seems 
to us that we are running out of time—and 
quickly, 

The Senate-House Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee is scheduled to begin closed hearings this 
week on the ABM argument, For our part, we 
think a decision is urgent, and if Mr. Mc- 
Namara really believes we have plenty of 
time, we hope the commitee will press him 
hard on his reasons for thinking 30. 

There are many well-informed people who 
are convinced that too much is at stake to 
leave a decision on the start of an ABM to 
one man—Mr. McNamara. And this senti- 
ment was at least implicitly underscored by 
General McConnell, chief of staff of the Air 
Force, when he said last week that the real 
question at stake in the ABM debate comes 
down to “the difference between our destruc- 
tion and survival as a sovereign state.“ 


President Johnson Praises Training Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Johnson said in Philadelphia 
recently that “I think we are going to 
make it“ to victory in the war on pov- 
erty, he had good reason for his opti- 
mism. The President was visiting Phila- 
delphia’s highly successful Opportunities 
Industrialization Center, a very impor- 
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tant job-training effort which is part of 
the effort to help the poor become self- 
sufficient. 

Founded by Rev. Leon Sullivan, these 
imaginative job-training centers have 
won the praise and support of business 
and labor groups as well as the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. The centers 
have already trained and found jobs for 
6,000 persons in the short 3 years since 
its inception. The approval of the cen- 
ters is coming to serve as a model for 
Similar efforts around the country. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no magic in- 
volved in the remarkable results 
achieved by this antipoverty effort. The 
center is the product, as President John- 
son said, of the spirit that “wants to 
affirm the dignity of every man, what- 
ever his race or religion.” The success of 
the center is traceable to determination 
on the part of many individuals not con- 
tent to stand idle while human poten- 
tial and human dignity go undeveloped; 
it is traceable to the good sense of an 
enlightened Congress which set up the 
Office of Economie Opportunity to wage 
war on poverty, and to the timely sup- 
port the OEO rendered to the OIC idea. 

I am proud to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
the entire congressional delegation from 
the city of Philadelphia, Congressmen 
Barrett, Nrx, Byrne, Emserc, and 
GREEN, accompanied the Pesident on his 
visit to the City of Brotherly Love, It 
was a happy event, too, that the Presi- 
dent took the occasion of his visit to 
sign an education bill extending the 
Teachers Corps, another important 
weapon in the poverty war. 

I know my colleagues will be interested 
in reading the following story from the 
Baltimore Sun which describes the Pres- 
ident’s visit to Philadelphia: 

JOHNSON PRAISES TRAINING CENTER—SIGNS 


TEACHER BILL IN GHETTO SELF-HELP PROJ- 
ECT 


(By Muriel Dobbin) 

San ANTONIO, June 29.—President Johnson 
today went into the Philadelphia slums to 
celebrate a victory for his much-criticized 
war on poverty. 

Heading for a funeral in Texas and an ex- 
tended stay at the LBJ Ranch, the President 
paused in Philadelphia to pay tribute to a 
man who has been so successful in organiz- 
ing his own battle against poverty that his 
programs are now being backed by $6,500,000 
of Federal money. k 

In a former police station located in an 
area once known as “The Jungle,” Mr. John- 
son met the Rev. Leon H. Sullivan, a 6-foot. 
6-inch Negro Baptist minister who founded 
the first Opportunities Industrialization 
Center in an abandoned station house of the 
Twenty-third Philadelphia police precinct 
in 1964. 

SIX BRANCHES 

There are now six branches of the center, 
which concentrates on encouraging self-help 
within the poverty program, and 
unemployed adults to fill jobs in short sup- 
ply. 

The Chief Executive used the Opportuni- 
ties Industrialization Center to prove his 
theory that the problems of poverty are cre- 
ated by men and can be overcome by them. 

“What I have seen is not just a training 
program,” declared the President, asserting 
that in such centers, self respect is born. 

“The Federal Government did not build 
this center,” he emphasized. “Neither busi- 
ness nor labor nor philanthropy nor city 
Officials built it. The spirit that built this 
center wants to affirm the dignity of every 
man, whatever his race or religion.” 
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Tt is the same spirit, said the President, 
which motivated the poverty p: such 
as the Job Corps, Head Start, the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps and the Teacher Corps. 

Mr. Johnson took the opportunity of his 
visit to sign into law the Teacher Corps bill 
passed this week by Congress, authorizing 
$135,000,000 over the next three years to In- 
crease the corps to 9,000 trainees a year by 
1970. 

Appealing for recruits for the Teacher 
Corps, the President said he hoped to double 
the size of the corps by fall. He stressed that 
the most challenging work which can be 
undertaken is to “light the spark of learning 
in a young child.” 

SMALL PROGRAM 


He conceded that the Teacher Corps 18 still 
a small program, but reminded that the 
Peace Corps was once a small program, yet 
had “left the mark of America's idealism all 
over the world.” 

The Teacher Corps program, said Mr. John- 
son, “will bring the best instruction Ameri- 
cans can produce to the children who need it 
most—the children of poverty.” 

The President, who rarely misses an oppor- 
tunity to criticize his critics, tossed an im- 
promptu aside or two into his speech com- 
plaining that “when you talk about what 18 
right, you don’t appear to be nearly as in- 
teresting as you do when you talk about what 
is wrong.” 

In case anyone had missed his point, Mr. 
Johnson added that more attention was paid 
to the person who fell down the steps than 
the man who lifted him up. 

The Chief Executive, who was accompanied 
on his Philadelphia foray by Sargent Shriver, 
director of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, and Pennsylvania Republican Sen- 
ator Hugh Scott, viewed training classes for 
metal workers, textile workers, welders and 
beauticians, and took a look into the old cell- 
block of the former police station. 

It is estimated that since the center was 
founded there, it has trained and provided 
jobs for 6,000 people. 

As the President left the center, Mr. Sulli- 
van pointed at him and announced to the 
crowd, “He is the man who made it possible; 
he and the Lord.“ 

Mr. Johnson flew from Philadelphia to San 
Antonio where he attended the funeral of 
his uncle, Huffman Baines, then went on to 
the LBJ Ranch 70 miles away, where he 18 
expected to spend several days. 


Benefits for Vietnam Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude last week’s public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.“ 
The subject discussed benefits for Viet- 
nam veterans: 

BENEFITS FOR VIETNAM VETERANS 

This is Jim Kee, bringing you the Kee Re- 
port. 

The Congress is now completing action on 
a bill known as the Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act for veterans of the Vietnam era. 
The basic purpose of this legislation is to en- 
sure that the men fighting in Vietnam re- 
ceive comparable benefits to those who 
served in either World War or in the Korean 
Conflict. 

Most Members of Congress believe that 
this legislation is long overdue and I believe 
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the American people will agree. Certainly, the 
bitter struggle now going on in the tropical 
heat of Indo China has developed into a 
major war. The servicemen who survive this 
conflict, or who are injured there in line of 
duty, are surely deserving of equal treat- 
ment with those veterans who served their 
country in prior wars. 

Under the Act, the period of eligibility 
will extend from the Bay on Tonkin incident 
in 1964 until the crisis is declared ended 
elther by the President or the Congress. 
Thus, the period of eligibility has already 
lasted nearly three years. 

The additional benefits conferred upon 
Vietnam veterans may be divided into four 
major classes as follows: 

1, Disability compensation at full wartime 
rates for all veterans. 

2. Disability pensions for veterans and 
death pensions for widows and children. 

3. Special medical care including medi- 
cines and drugs for severly disabled veterans 
on the pension rolis and 

4. Financial aid in the purchase of spe- 
cially equipped motor cars for those who 
need such vehicles, 

In general, compensation for peacctime 
service averages about 80% or wartime rates. 
This means that servicemen who suffer dis- 
abilities in Vietnam will receive a substantial 
increase in their monthly payments. The 
provision authorizing the donation of drugs 
and medicines to severely disabled veterans 
on the pension rolls will give help to those 
who need it most. But this provision also 
points up the wonderful advances made by 
the medical profession in the treatment of 
patients suffering from deep-seated physical 
or mental illness. Many cases which were 
listed as incurable in former times now re- 
spond to advanced methods of therapy which 
are administered under the supervision of 
the Veterans Administration. 

The new legislation also provides for the 
payment of $1,600 to help in the purchase 
of an automobile for those combat veterans 
who suffered the loss of one or both hands or 
one or both feet. This provision has been on 
the statute books for other veterans for some 
time. The motor industry builds special type 
vehicles for those badly crippled veterans 
mo otherwise would be unable to drive at 


There is one other development of Import- 
ance to those interested in the field of vet- 
erans legislation. In a message to Congress 
in January, President Johnson proposed a 
thorough study of the entire 


This proposal was based on the sound prin- 
ciple that even the best of programs need 
revision in the light of changing times. A 
special Advisory Committee is now in the 
field studying what needs to be done. When 
this Committe makes its report, Congress 
will be better equipped to modernize the 
whole program of veterans assistance. 
Thank you for listening. 


Neighborhood Youth Corps a Success in 
East Chicago, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
of a great deal of agitation from cer- 
tain sources that some of our productive 
programs enacted during the last Con- 
gress should be curtailed on account of 
international expenditures. I firmly be- 
lieve that the curtailing of the great 
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programs which benefit so many m#- 
lions of people over the Nation through 
education, apprentice training, and so 
forth, would be false economy. 

By reason of the various projects en- 
acted by the Congress during the last 
dozen years and especially during the 
89th Congress, millions will become tax- 
payers instead of taxeaters on relief 
Tolls. 

About a year ago, Dr. John B. Nicosia, 
mayor of East Chicago, Ind., and James 
Porter, project director, with the aid of 
a representative from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, inaugurated the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps project in the city 
of East Chicago, Ind. It is a pleasure to 
be able to report on the success of this 
program. 

Although originally funded for 100 
slots, the out-of-school project has 
helped more than twice that number of 
young men and women take their place 
in the world of work. The statistics of 
success illustrate the excellence of this 
endeavor. Approximately 220 young peo- 
ple are now or have been enrolled since 
last fall, and the NYC job counselors 
have already been able to place 60 en- 
rolleees in private industry jobs. Twenty- 
five more have been encouraged to go 
back to school as full-time students. Four 
have gone into the Job Corps for further 
training, while 11 have enrolled in 
training programs run by private in- 
dustry or MDTA. Eight have joined the 
armed services. Only 10 have left be- 
cause they could not adjust to daily 
work. 

The East Chicago project has also 
helped to place directly into private in- 
dustry over 125 young men and women 
who wanted to enroll in NYC, but were 
ineligible. While NYC's placement role is 
directed primarily toward enrollees, it 
was able to help these additional young 
people because of its close relationship 
with local employers. 

To help prepare these out-of-school 
youths for the competitive job world, the 
project directors require all enrollees to 
take remedial education. They have set 
up a program with the city school system 
in which the NYC uses the school facili- 
ties and supports counselors and other 
professionals, while the school system 
pays the teachers with funds from title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. Each youth receives 4 hours of 
classes a week, studying basic English 
and mathematics along with other sub- 
jects directly related to his job. 

In tribute to these young people, par- 
ticipating in the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, Mayor Nicosia of East Chicago 
and chairman of the East Chicago's pov- 
erty committee recently wrote a column 
in their monthly newsletter. Citing the 
contributions made to his city by the 
NYC, he said: 

One of the greatest pleasures I have had 
in my career in public life has been to help 
begin our local NYC pr 

The benefits to East Chicago, the state and 
the nation are many and diverse. Initially the 
program puts dollars into the pockets of 
youth from families living at or below the 
poverty level, but this isn’t the most signif- 
icant aspect. For the heart of the program 
helps nuture abilities and skills of our young 
citizens to take their rightful place in this 
great society. 

It has been brought to my attention that 
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the young citizens inyolved in this program 
have made very substantial contributions to 
the local agencies to which they have been 
assigned. They haye performed admirably as 
Water filter aides and in a host of other po- 
sitions. Knowing full well that we have a fis- 
Cal responsibility to all taxpayers, I would 
like to refiect upon a dollars and cents ap- 
Proach to our program, It is economically 
Sensible to have our youngsters, who have 
minimal job skills, as employees in NYC pro- 
Brams at taxpayers expense: creating oppor- 
tunities anew for the re-education and re- 
training of successive waves of young adults. 
We indicate with pride the additional bene- 
Ats of the program because since its incep- 
tion in June 1965, so many young adults have 
Moved from the NYC program to full-time 
employment in the private economy. They 
are taxpayers (in some instances removed 
from the welfare rolls) and now contributing 
Members of society). From this point of view 
Our NYC program has to be considered a 
dollars and cents success. 


I would like to join with Mayor Nicosia 
in praise of the East Chicago NYC for its 
Successful project; and encourage the 

partment of Labor’s Bureau of Work 
Programs in its efforts to help our young 
People compete in this rapidly changing 
World. Because of this project and others 
it, thousands of young men and 
Women throughout this Nation will lead 
Useful and productive lives, helping to 
build a better America. 


New Junior High School in Stony Point, 
N.Y., Dedicated in Honor of Jim Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, on June 4, 
the Honorable James A. Farley returned 
to his hometown, Stony Point, N.Y., for 
the dedication of a new junior high 
School in his name and honor. Although 
Jim Farley never graduated from the 
Schools of Rockland County or attended 
College, his list of attainments has far ex- 
Ceeded the dreams of most other Ameri- 
Cans—town clerk, supervisor, assembly- 
Man, top Democrat who put Franklin D. 

velt in the White House, distin- 
guished Postmaster General and pres- 
€ntly chairman of the board of the Coca- 
Cola Export Corp.—he could hardly have 
gone further. 

In speaking of the dedication, Jim 
Farley, with typical modesty and sincer- 
ity, remarked: 

I have received many honors from colleges 
and universities down through the years, but 
frankly, nothing ever gave me the satisfaction 
that the naming of this school for me did. 


Mr. Speaker, it is indeed fitting that 
the North Rockland Junior High School 
named in Jim Farley's honor to serve 
as a reminder to all who follow that edu- 
Cation and the determination to succeed 
3 a combination that can never 


So that our colleagues may have the 
benefit of General Farley's remarks, I in- 
Sert the text of his dedicatory address, 
the invocation by the Rt. Rey. William J. 
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Flannery, editorials from the Nyack 
Journal-News, and Rockland Messenger, 
at this point in the RECORD: 

THE OPPORTUNITY OF EDUCATION 

My friends, my townspeople: 

It has been my privilege during the past 
many years to address gatherings of every 
nature, large and small, East and West, North 
and South, here in the United States and in 
many countries in different parts of the 
world. But, never has there been a time when 
an invitation to speak has given me the 
genuine sense of fulfillment as has this oc- 
casion—the dedication of the James A. 
Farley Junior High School in the town of 
Stony Point, New York. Naturally, everyone 
likes to come back home—and Stony Point 
will always be home to me. 

As I look over the names of the students 
I note many familiar ones, grandsons, grand- 
daughters and descendents of many intimate 
friends of a lifetime. And, I also note names 
new to me—the sons and daughters of fami- 
lies who have settled here since I moved 
away nearly forty years ago. Ours is indeed 
a growing community. And, I congratulate 
one and all—old-timers and newcomers—and 
all the parents, relatives and friends who 
have made it possible for these boys and 
girls to have the opportunity of education. 

I well remember today, that part of my 
education which I received in the Grassy 
Point grade school before I attended the 
Stony Point High School. In looking back 
over that span of years I can recall a hun- 
dred pleasant memories and hardly a single 
regret. Memories of my graduation in 1905 
from the Stony Point High School return to 
me today, as do the memories of the mixed 
emotions I had when I was invited to ad- 
dress the graduating class of that high 
school—thirty years later. 

I want this audience to know how grateful 
I am and always will be to Stony Point be- 
cause of the confidence they reposed in me 
at the start of my political career as Town 
Clerk and the support they accorded me in 
subsequent elections when I was a candidate 
for Supervisor and member of the State As- 
sembly. Whatever success I have had in pub- 
lic life (and with whieh most of you are 
familiar) can be attributed wholly to my 
first election as Town Clerk. I shall always 
remember with a heart full of gratitude the 
people of Stony Point for the trust they 
placed in me—as well my children and grand- 
children for I have told them the story many 
times; they all know exactly how I fee] about 
the Town of Stony Point and what it means 
to me. 

Now, the official measuring point in the 
United States is in Washington, D.C., and 
from it all distances are measured. But every 
American carries his own measuring point, 
imbedded in his heart—and he calls it his 
home town. Other Americans are his coun- 
trymen, united in a great Republic; other na- 
tionalities are his fellow men, part of a wide, 
wide world. But his townsmen are his peo- 
ple, the people who put the meaning of 
“home” in his homeland. 

Far more important than any measure- 
ment of distance, a home town gives a person 
his estimate of values. 

Geographically, I have measured off Stony 
Point, and more particularly by its distance 
in miles from the rest of the world; but, all 
of my life I have measured the rest of the 
world by its distance from the values of 
Stony Point. 

I am glad to report to you that most peo- 
ple and most countries aren't very distant 
from us at all. Furthermore, while the means 
and the methods of life have changed 
greatly, the values have not. 

The reason is that the true values were 
established before this Republic was born. 
Here in Stony Point, when I was a boy, 
people worked hard to give their children a 
better chance in a better world. In spite of 
what the pessimists tell you, they succeeded. 
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This is a better world, with better chances 
than when I was a boy. And the chances are 
getting better because all over the world 
people want for themselves and their chil- 
dren the same things that we want here. 

Now, this wasn't always so. Only a century 
and a half ago, the whole world thought war 
was a glorious thing. Now they know better. 
During the whole American Revolution, only 
4,000 lives were lost. In World War II, our 
country alone lost 350,000 men killed, and 
1,000,000 wounded—and over 37 million peo- 
ple were killed. There are, of course, things 
worth fighting for and we are fighting for 
them right now. But, as Cardinal Spellman 
declared, “Everybody wants peace, and no 
one knows how to achieve it.” 

I predict that the generation which is 
going to this and other schools will find the 
way. I am optimist enough to believe that the 
next great step in the affairs of men will be 
the abolishment of war through interna- 
tional understanding. 

Furthermore, I believe that our country 
has pioneered the coming of that day. Let 
us look at the American record. Right here 
in this town, General Wayne won the battle 
of Stony Point. The great strategic body of 
water during the Revolution was the Hudson 
River, just as the Suez Canal and the Gulf 
of Aqaba are today. 

Now, when the Revolution was won, 
Orange County made no claim that it could 
stop ships from using the Hudson, It realized 
it was part of New York State. And New 
York State realized that it was part of the 
United States; it did not try to stop the 
other states from using it. So long as the 
use Is lawful and peaceful, the Hudson River 
is open to all nations, This very day, steam- 
ers flying foreign flags have gone up and 
down the river to the Inland port of Albany. 
Foreign flags also fly on our Great Lakes, 
since the St. Lawrence Waterway was com- 
pleted. That is the American Way. In spite of 
the lies and distortions of those who wish to 
see it fail—that is the way our country offers 
to the world. The offer of the American Way 
is just this simple. I ask no man to be less 
than a patriot in his own country. I do not 
ask a Frenchman to love France less than I 
love the United States, nor a Russian to 
love Russia less than I love my country. 
Americans ask no man to be less than a pa- 
triot, but Americans offer to be something 
more than a patriot in order to achieve World 
Peace. 

What do we Americans mean by being 
more than patriots? 

No nation in recorded history ever gave 
more of its treasure in rebuilding a war- 
wrecked world. In the tens of billions, the 
American people taxed and taxed themselves, 
to bring peace and dignity to other lands. 

Every President of the United States in 
this Century has declared again and again 
that the American people want no more for 
themselves but they will not stand idly by 
while aggressors attempt to make little na- 
tions less. 

In its deepest sense, therefore, I believe 
that the American Way means the expansion 
not of political borders but of the human 
values of the human heart. For a world gone 
mad with materialism, I am confident that 
the least materialistic nation in the world 
is the United States. These are the values 
that my parents taught me, for these are the 
Stony Point values, 

American foreign policy is as simple as 
President Lincoln: 

“With malice toward none and with char- 
ity toward all, let us do the right as God 
gives us to see the right.” 

Since the American school system is the 
cornerstone of this Republic and since a per- 
son's home town is the cornerstone of his 
heart, my heart is simply too full for me to 
tell you today how much the naming of this 
school means to me. I have one deep regret: 
that my parents who so deeply loved their 
children and their townsfolk are not present; 
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but I know you will not count it amiss if, 
on this day, I silently rededicate this school 
to the parents who taught me these values 
which you have seen fit to notice. 

I am delighted, however, that my brother, 
Bill—and four of my grandchildren—Joan 
Montgomery, Carol Montgomery, Gail Mont- 
gomery and Tara Farley are persent. To them 
and to all of the children now attending and 
who will attend this splendid school I can 
only transmit the Stony Point values as they 
were transmitted to me. 

In conclusion, let me again express my sin- 
cere appreciation to the people of the Town 
of Stony Point who have so greatly honored 
me today. I have received many honors dur- 
ing my life, many colleges and universities 
have conferred honorary degrees on me—but 
I count the greatest honor I have ever re- 
ceived from an institution of learning the 
Dedication of the James A. Farley Junior 
High School, Stony Point, New York—my 
home town. 

This school will make it possible for thou- 
sands of boys and girls to go out into life 
in the same spirit and in the same com- 
mendable way as did their parents and an- 
cestors, equipped with the same solid foun- 
dations of education that were provided for 
us here at Stony Point. But in the last 
analysis however, you are the ones who must 
complete your own education. Others can 
give you the opportunity to achieve things 
in this world but you are the ones who must 
adapt these opportunities to the conditions 
you meet. It is your loyalty and your courage 
that make your education count in this 
world, not only to the end that you, your- 
selves, may succeed but that your success 
may make the world in which you live a 
better place for others—and I repeat, the op- 
portunity of education will in a very great 
measure make that possible. 

As our town is part of a great state and 
our great state part of a great nation, you 
will lead our great nation into the making 
of a great and peaceful world. The faith and 
the optimism which have carried this nation 
the greatness will never fail. You will carry 
on and there will be a day and soon when all 
nations will say, “One World, indivisible un- 
der God, with Liberty and Justice for all“. 

Thank you—and God bless you. 


INVOCATION BY Rr. Rev. WILLIAM J. FLANNERY 


O Almighty and Eternal God as we gather 
with our neighbors of all faiths in a com- 
mon bond, we Invoke your Blessing upon the 
James A. Farley Junior High School and 
Stony Point Elementary School. These beau- 
tiful buildings are a tribute to the sacrifice of 
the people of the community. and their love 
and affection for their children. 

It is eminently fitting that the Junior High 
School be dedicated to a man who was born 
in this town, and has risea to the highest 
levels in our great country. He has served his 
God, Country and neighbors in such a man- 
ner as to be a shining example to the youth 
who will attend school in our community. 
His well known affection for the friends of 
all ages is appreciated by all who know him. 
We hope that he will be able to return home 
for many, many more birthdays. 

O Lord, you said to let the children come 
to you and forbid them not. We implore your 
blessing upon these buildings which will be 
used to educate your children. 

Fill the teachers with the spirit of knowl- 
edge, wisdom and understanding. Strengthen 
the students with Your inspiring help, that 
they may grasp with their minds, treasure in 
their hearts, and carry out in their deeds, all 
the teachings that will make them good, 
loyal citizens, May the students appreciate 
and use the wonderful facilities provided by 
their neighbors, and the dedicated service of 
their teachers, school administration and the 
Board of Education. 

We humbly ask Your Blessing O God upon 
all here present, our community and our be- 
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loved country, in the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. 


[From the Journal-News, Nyack, N.Y. 
May 31, 1967] 
WHERE Honor Is DUE 


No school in the North Rockland District 
could be more appropriately named than the 
James A. Farley Junior High School which 
is to be dedicated this Sunday. The district 
thus recognizes its most distinguished son, 
a man who may not have graduated formally 
from its schools and who may not have gone 
to college but who has been granted a full 
two-dozen honorary college and university 
degrees during his tremendous career. 

Nor does Jim Farley forget bis early school- 
ing and what it meant to him, his earlier 
years in Grassy Point and what they did for 
him in sending him on his way. The people 
of Grassy Point, the Town of Stony Point, 
and Rockland County were very kind to me,” 
said Mr. Farley in speaking to the county's 
high school valedictorians of 1967 the other 
evening. “If they hadn't elected me town 
clerk, supervisor and assemblyman I couldn't 
have gone ahead.” 

What Mr. Farley said Is true—but it Is 
equally true he had a talent all his own to 
offer to the public that elected him, a talent 
that would not have been denied no matter 
what career he chose to follow. Whatever 
it might have been, he could hardly have 
gone higher than as the top Democrat who 
put President Frankling D. Roosevelt in the 
White House, as a distinguished Postmaster 
General in the Roosevelt cabinet, and now as 
chairman of the board of the world-wide 
Coca-Cola Export Corporation. 

It is not amazing that he is still the Jim 
Farley he was when he attended school in 
Grassy Point, when he played a top first base 
for the Haverstraw town team, when he 
served in his several elective offices, He has 
an inborn Interest in people, a natural 
friendliness for them, a bubbling enthusiasm 
for whatever is going on around him. 

So it is fitting that the North Rockland 
Junior High be named in Mr. Farley's honor 
and that he be the day's guest of honor so 
he may know his friends and neighbors have 
not forgoten him just as he has not for- 
gotten them. He will have many friends from 
his early days in the audience but he will also 
have the friends who have known him in the 
years between. 

Certainly the name and the school will be 
an inspiration to the boys and girls of the 
district, a reminder to them that education 
and a will to succeed make a combination 
that can’t lose. And on this occasion, too, the 
county joins the North Rockland district in 
paying its tribute to Its most distinguished 
native son. 

[From the Rockland County Messenger, 
Stony Point, N.Y., June 8, 1967] 


Big Jim—James A. Farley attended the 
former one room schoolhouse in Grassy Point 
but he never received a high school diploma, 
So it was a distinct honor to Big Jim to 
be in his hometown Sunday and to be at 
the ceremony dedicating the junior high 
school in his name and honor. James Farley 
has gone far in this world and one of the 
reasons is his humanness. It was evident 
Sunday that Jim was deeply touched by 
the honor bestowed on him. He also sald that 
geographically, he has measured off Stony 
Point by its distance in miles from the rest 
of the world but that all of his life, he 
has measured the rest of the world by its 
departure from the values of Stony Point. 

In Stony Point people worked hard to 
give their children a better chance in a 
better world, he said. Now the world is 
working toward a better life in spite of its 
troubled times. . This is the value of 
Stony Point, said Big Jim. This is what he 
learned in those early formative years and 
Big Jim brought back those values with 
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him. . . The human value of the human 
heart, the desire for a better world not only 
for Americans but for all mankind. James 
A. Farley spoke of a day of peace in the 
world and predicted someday there will be 
one world, indivisible under God, with lib- 
erty and justice for all. His message was to 
the point if it could happen in your 
own home town it can happen throughout 
the world, 


Social Security Amendments of 1967 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, one of our most distinguished 
senior citizens from the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts appeared before the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
March 21 to continue his fine efforts in 
behalf of social security recipients. 
Charles O'Donnell is well known in my 
State for his more than 30 years of serv- 
ice to his fellow man, and I would like to 
call attention to his testimony which 
follows: 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES O. O'DONNELL, Ex- 
ecutive Director, SENIOR CITIZENS & Asso- 
CIATES OF AMERICA 
Mr. ODoNxNRLL. Mr. Chairman, I might 

say a word, that Congressman Burke fought 

for the aged in my State for 36 straight 
hours, and they kept moving the clock back 
to make it a legislative day. 

Mr. Chairman and honorable members of 
the House Ways and Means Committee: First 
of all, I wish to thank your committee for 
the privilege of addressing you. 

My name is Charles C. O'Donnell, of Lynn, 
Mass., executive director of the Senior Citi- 
zens and Associates of America, incorporated 
as a nonprofit corporation under the laws 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. As a 
matter of Identification, I think I should give 
you a brief statement in regard to our society. 
It was established in 1926 as the Massachu- 
setts Society for Old Age Pensions. Later on, 
it became the Senior Citizens and Associates 
of America, and was incorporated last Au- 
gust in order to be of better service to our 
elderly people. 

Realizing that you have received almost 
every conceivable reason why social security 
should be increased, I am giving you a brief 
summary of action that your body has taken 
in regard to increased benefits for the elderly 
and the cooperation that our society has 
given the social security. 

Our society has placed five questions on 
the ballot, of which four were approved by 
the people. We have taken part in every picce 
of legislation designed to benefit our retired 
elders, and we are proud to state that Massa- 
chusetts is rated as having the best all- 
around laws benefiting the elderly in the 
Nation. Our Commonwealth passed the first 
law for the elderly in 1930. The bill was 
signed by the late Gov. Frank Allen and pro- 
vided for benefits to begin at 70 years of age. 
Due to the action of the US. Congress, re- 
quiring that in order for the State to become 
eligible for Federal benefits they had to 
match the grant of $15 a month and decrease 
the age to 65, these monthly payments were 
very meager. Throughout the years you have 
greatly increased the allowance to the vari- 
ous States for the blind, the disabled, the 
elderly, and aid to dependent children. 

Our society has constantly fought to see 
that the benefits your committee approved 
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and Congress has granted have been passed 
on to those it was designed to help. There are 
338 golden age and senior citizens organtza- 
tions in our Commonwealth. Our society has 
limited its membership to those who wish to 
assist in carrying out the activities of being 
helpful to our less-fortunate elders, that 18. 
visiting hospitals, nursing homes, et cetera. 
We have meetings in various parts of Massa- 
chusetts. Our headquarters are at 20 Lincoln 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 

Last year we sent letters to 102,000 Massa- 
chusetts voters who were 65 years of age or 
older, and we have notified the 338 clubs of 
this hearing and of our participation in tes- 
tifying. I am including for the record a lst 
of clubs who join with the Senior Citizens As- 
sociation of America in supporting H.R. 5710, 
filed by Chairman Wilbur D. Mills in behalf 
of President Johnson's request for increased 
social security benefits. 

My reason for discussing old-age assistance 
is to encourage you to recognize the necessity 
of increased social security payments. The 
time is past due when our Government 
should realize its responsibility in providing 
adequate means for supplying sufficient in- 
comes for the Nation's retired elders so that 
they may face the twilight of their lives free 
from the fear of welfare and want, and take 
a prominent place in the Nation's economy by 
being in the position of becoming consumers 
of the Nation’s products. At one time in 
Massachusetts we had 107,000 persons on old- 
age assistance, but due to increased social 
security benefits and industrial pensions, we 
now have 48,000, according to the last report 
I received. This speaks for iteelf—the benefits 
that increased social security payments have 
accomplished. Those who are the hardest hit 
are the elderly who have saved a few thou- 
sand dollars, and the only income they have 
is their social security payment, which re- 
quires them constantly to draw on their 
reserve savings, and leaves them with the 
fear that they will end up as welfare 
recipients, 

We have recognized the responsibility of 
retiring our Federal, State, county, city, and 
town employees on pensions after a period 
of faithful service. This is no more than right 
and what we should do. The Nation's pro- 
ducers, through their taxpayments, are pro- 
viding retirement privileges for their public 
servants, Our group has never had any quar- 
Tel with this position. We do, however, re- 
sent wholeheartedly that one segment of the 
Nation's retired elders are able to live on 
the hill of plenty, while at least 60 percent 
of our senior citizens must spend their re- 
Maining days in the valley of despair. 

It is nonsensical to talk of rehabilitating 
retired elders for gainful employment. A very 
small percentage of our elders would be able 
to take advantage of this opportunity. The 
vast majority have worked all their lives and 
have earned dignified retirement in order 
that they may maintain a standard of Uv- 
ing compatible with the American way of 
life. There is talk about overproduction. I 
claim it is underconsumption, as at least 10 
million of our retired elders are unable to 
purchase even the bare necessities of life, 
and this results in underconsumption, which 
leads to unemployment. The answer to this 
problem is a national old-age pension of at 
least $200 per month. This vast sum of 
circulating wealth would balance the Na- 
tion's productive facilities. 

According to insurance statistics, only 1 
out of 12 of the Nation’s elders have been 
able to accumulate enough to take care of 
them through their retirement years. A com- 
prehensive medical plan has been enacted 
by the Congress to protect the Nation's el- 
derly in time of sickness. 

The Massachusetts Legislature has adopted 
a resolution calling on Congress to organize 
a national convention for the purpose of en- 
acting an old-age-pension amendment to the 
US. Constitution providing for $200 a 
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month, and I feel that this movement will 
gain momentum and finally be enacted. At- 
tached for the record is a copy of this res- 
olution, as well as a descriptive article from 
the Lynn Post. 

In supporting increased. social security 
benefits for all, I further advocate the estab- 
lishment of centers, open at least during the 
daylight hours, where the aged can meet 
with one another, renew oldtime friendships 
and hold their meetings, and be informed 
of their rights under the law. If their rights 
are not granted, a representative from these 
centers could bring their case before an ap- 
peals board or appropriate legislative body, 
which I have done for years. 

Our society will support any report this 
committee brings out that will provide in- 
creased social security benefits. We do wish 
to go on record as being opposed to a decrease 
in the amount of exemption for persons 45 
years of age or over from $1,200 to $600, 
whether they are receiving social security or 
rallroad retirement benefits. This decrease 
would tend to discourage many of the olds- 
ters from continuing employment. I suggest 
that the $1,500 earnings limitation be in- 
creased to allow a joint earning ceiling of 
$3,000 as, In many cases, one of the spouses 
is unable to work. The one that is employed 
is in the same category as a single person 
although they have double expenses. 

We also hope it will be possible for this 
committee to include legislation preventing 
any increase in social security benefits from 
affecting veterans’ pension payments. For 
those elderly persons trying to live on a com- 
bined social security and veteran’s pension, 
an increase in one reduces monthly pay- 
ments in the other and precludes their 
realizing the financial relief intended. 

My opinions expressed here today are based 
upon close to 40 years of experience as a 
worker and a leader in the old-age groups in 
coping with their problems. 

I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman and 
the members of this committee, who 
throughout the years have assisted in pass- 
ing legislation which has made life a little 
more pleasant for our elders in the twilight 
of their lives. It is too bad you have not 
received all the credit you deserve in assist- 
ing in passing legislation. 

We wish all of you good health, happiness 
and future success in your endeavors. 

Member clubs on record in favor of the 
views expressed by the Senior Citizens and 
Associates of America are: 

Weymouth Senior Citizens, 
Mass. 

Golden Age Club, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Haverhill Golden Age Club, Haverhill, 
Mass. 

Palmer Golden Age Club, Palmer, Mass, 

Golden Age Club, Amherst, Mass. 

Jackson Gardens Senior Citizens, Newton, 
Mass. 

Parker House Senior Citizens, Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass. 

Horace Mann Senlor Citizens, Newtonville, 
Mass. 

The CHamman. We will include in the 
record, Mr. O'Donnell, the letter of April 29, 
1964, which is appended to your statement. 
This material will be included in the record. 

Mr. O'DONNELL. Thank you. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

Tue COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston, April 29, 1964. 
RESOLUTIONS REQUESTING CONGRESS To CALL A 

CONVENTION FOR PROPOSING AN AMENDMENT 

To THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNTTED STATES 

PROVIDING A PENSION OF Two HUNDRED 

DOLLARS. MONTHLY FOR CERTAIN PERSONS 


Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, acting in pursuance of article v 
of the constitution of the United States, 
hereby requests the Congress of the United 
States to call a convention under said ar- 
ticle for the purpose of proposing an amend- 
ment to said constitution, as follows: 


Weymouth, 
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“ARTICLE 

“SECTION 1. The Congress shall provide for 
the payment, subject to such terms and con- 
ditions as it may prescribe, of a pension of 
two hundred dollars monthly to persons over 
the age of sixty-five. 

“Src. 2. Contributions made by any in- 
dividual for the pension provided In section 
one shall be exempt from taxation.”; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it hereby is, requested to 
propose as the mode of ratification of said 
amendment that it shall be valid to all in- 
tents and purposes, as part of the constitu- 
tion of the United States, when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the State secretary be, and 
he hereby is, directed to send a duly certified 
copy of these resolutions to the presiding 
officer of each branch of the Congress of the 
United States and to the Administrator of 
General Services. 

Senate, adopted, April 21, 1964. 

Tuomas A. CHADWICK, Clerk, 

House of Representatives, adopted in con- 
currence, April 23, 1964. 

WILLIAM C. Malers, Clerk. 

Attest: 

Kevin H. WHITE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


OEO’s Legal Services Program: Helping 
the Poor Find Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most exciting 
and far-reaching programs begun by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity 
is the legal services program. I am 
familiar with the superb job being 
done under this program because in my 
congressional district in California there 
are three legal services program offices 
serving the low-income residents of Liv- 
ermore, San Jose, and the Eden area of 
Hayward. Through neighborhood law of- 
fices, low-income persons are for the first 
time able to obtain legal advice and rep- 
resentation before the courts and in their 
everyday dealings with landlords, mer- 
chants, and bureaucracies, both public 
and private. The guarantees of equal pro- 
tection and due process are being in- 
voked for all, where too often in the past 
these constitutional principles were only 
available for those who could afford legal 
representation. 

The legal services program was the 
subject of an excellent article by Mr. 
Wade Greene, “Helping the Poor Find 
Justice,” which appeared in the Reporter 
magazine, May 18, 1967. Mr. Greene also 
discusses the broad implications of the 
program and the effect these cases and 
services might have in reforming both 
law and judicial administration. I insert 
the article by Mr. Greene in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at this point. 

The article follows: 

HELPING THE Poor FIND JUSTICE 
(By Wade Greene) 

With little publicity, the Legal Services 

Program of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
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tunity is emerging as potentially one of the 
most valuable and durable projects of the 
war on poverty. Through its neighborhood 
law Offices it is already providing direct legal 
counsel and assistance to the poor in many 
parts of the country. Some of the program's 
most ardent supporters, especially academic 
sociologists, would like to see it go much 
further in bringing about fundamental re- 
forms affecting the poor. They believe it is 
a useful instrument for defining, enforcing, 
and ultimately enlarging the asserted rights 
of the poor through the courts. The em- 
phasis of these visionary supporters, often 
standing in sharp contrast to the traditional 
approach of the privately financed legal-aid 
societies, has created some opposition; but 
the program itself has proved good enough 
to win over other initial opponents. 


NEIGHBORHOOD LAWYERS 


Operating on a §$30-million budget and 
headed by a former Justice Department jun- 
ior staff member, thirty-three-year-old Earl 
Johnson, the Legal Services Program has set 
aside funds for 180 local projects around 
the country, with some six hundred offices, 
most of them in poor neighborhoods. Of 
these, 155 projects and some 550 offices are 
already in operation. Lsp has also given in- 
fusions of money to long-established and 
long-undernourished legal-aid and public- 
defender services, allowing them to expand 
their operations greatly. On occasion it has 
even supplied the poor with credit that en- 
abled them to hire attorneys of their choice 
under experimental Judicare“ programs. 

Most of isp's operations started only last 
summer, but already the amount of legal 
representation for the poor has multiplied 
many times and the poor have gained great- 
er leverage in their day-to-day dealings with 
landlords, merchants, and bureacracies. This, 
according to the program's staff members, is 
a worthy goal in itself. To the poor, the law 
has often meant only welfare cutoffs, wage 
attachments, arrogant policemen, and mar- 
shals with eviction notices. Being able to 
call on a lawyer for advice or representa- 
tion gives the poor a sense of participation, 
power, and dignity, as well as more tangible 
gains, Legal-service advocates point out that 
society at large benefits, too. “We in the Le- 
gal Services Program,” Earl Johnson has said, 
“have a duty to do everything to substitute 
justice in the courts for violence in the 
streets.” 

At the latest count, eleven hundred full- 
time lawyers, their average wages of 89.500 
a year paid from the Federal treasury, were 
working for clients who could not have af- 
forded them before. Their activities cover 
the full range of legal concerns except felony 
trial work, which is left to court-appointed 
lawyers, and cases that private lawyers might 
want to take for a share of a potential mon- 
etary award. 

Take, for instance, the experience of Marna 
Tucker, a twenty-five-year-old lawyer who 
has worked with the Neighborhood Legal 
Services Project in Washington for a year and 
a Half. a recent three-day period she 
handled a variety of cases. In one of them she 
defended a young man on a petty-larceny 

her first jury trial. Such cases are 
normally whisked through court in about 
an hour, but this time the jury's delibera- 
tions alone took an hour and a half. The 
man was found guilty, but because of a 
probation report based largely on Miss 
Tucker’s investigation into his background— 
which included psychiatric treatment—her 
client is free and undergoing further psy- 
chiatric care. 

A day after the jury trial, a mother of two 
children came to Miss Tucker's office; al- 
most hysterical, she said one of her children 
had been bitten by a rat and that she wanted 
to move out of her apartment. The lawyer 
placed the mother and her children in tempo- 
rary lodgings, found welfare and charity 
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funds for them, and eventually helped find 
them a new apartment. She referred the rat- 
bite case to a private. attorney, who plans 
to file a suit against the landlord for dam- 
ages. Later on the same day, a couple from 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, was referred to her 
by District Juvenile authorities, who were 
holding the couple’s son on suspicion of 
armed robbery. Miss Tucker argued with the 
authorities that the evidence would never 
stand up in court; they agreed to let the 
boy go home with his parents. 

The next day, Miss Tucker began looking 
into the possibility of seeking relief under 
the bankruptcy laws for a couple with three 
children whose combined earnings were $116 
a week and who had four thousand dollars 
in debts. One obstacle was a fifty-dollar fee 
required by the courts for a bankruptcy pe- 
tition. The LSP lawyer considered trying to 
challenge the fee as a violation of the un- 
equal protection of the law“ clause of the 
Constitution on the grounds that it clearly 
did not provide as equal an avenue to legal 
remedies for someone without fifty dollars 
as it did for a potential bankrupt who still 
had that much to spare. 

Poor clients naturally are pleased by such 
attentions, but not everybody else is. Some 
of Washington's lower-court judges are un- 
happy about the traffic Jams in their courts 
caused by the energetic advocacy of the pro- 
gram's lawyers. Their opposition sometimes 
goes deeper. “It is no secret that many 
judges, including myself, are somewhat dis- 
enchanted with the Neighborhood Legal 
Services“ attorneys,” said General Sessions 
Judge Charles W. Halleck at a recent legal 
gathering. The lawyers, he said, were using 
their cases to test novel legal points 
These crusading knights on white chargers 
are trying to take every fifteen-cent case all 
the way up to the Supreme Court.” 

NEW LAWS FOR OLD 


Indeed, changes in the law and in its ad- 
ministration are what many of the poverty 
lawyers are aiming toward, above and be- 
yond their patchwork responses to their 
clients’ daily crises. Earl Johnson even an- 
nounced in March that law reform would 
thereafter be the primary goal of the pro- 
gram. Toward this end, appeals on a num- 
ber of major legal issues have been prepared 
and are currently before state and Federal 
courts. 

Paralleling the government's efforts in this 
area is a private group, the National] Office 
for the Rights of the Indigent, which is head- 
ed by Jack Greenberg of the Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund. Last November 
Greenberg received a million-dollar grant 
from the Ford Foundation to set up the new 
group. It will focus on test cases involving 
the poor in much the same way that the Le- 


gal Defense Fund has led civil-rights battles. 


through the courts. “Those of us who years 
ago were concerned solely with what I might 
call the orthodox issues of civil rights,” 
Greenberg says, “have little by little, and for 
a time not fully realizing it, been dealing 
more and more with questions of poverty.” 
Greenberg and other poverty-rights advo- 
cates are hoping to benefit, as civil-rights 
advocates have benefited, from a shift of 
judicial philosophy in the United States— 
“to justice and away from fine-spun techni- 
calities and abstract rules,” as Supreme 
Court Justice William J. Brennan put it last 
year. This shift can be seen in the Supreme 
Court’s 1963 decision in Gideon v. Wain- 
wright, requiring that courts provide counsel 
for poor defendants in felony trials. Radical 
reforms in ball procedures also are being in- 
augurated across the country; fewer poor men 
accused of crimes now need languish in jail 
pending trial for lack of a deposit to en- 
sure their appearance in court, And last De- 
cember, the high court unanimously ruled 
that a state had to pay for legal papers, such 
as trial transcripts, if a poor prisoner wanted 
them in order to appeal his conviction. 
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In recent months Justices Brennan and 
Abe Fortas have demonstrated their recep- 
tiveness to the idea of extending protections 
for the poor from the field of criminal law 
to the far more pervasive and controversial 
arena of civil law. We are on the threshold 
of a great development in law,” Justice Fortas 
sald In September. “We are now ready to 
begin the process of using the law and law- 
yers not merely as instruments of defense 
against criminal accusation, but as positive 
tools in the everyday life of one-sixth of our 
population who live on society's fringes.” 

Last December, in what poverty lawyers 
hoped would be a landmark case, the Su- 
preme Court agreed to review the first wel- 
fare-rule challenge based on a Constitutional 
right that is neither religious nor political. 
Mrs. Joyce C. Thorpe, with the aid of a bat- 
tery of poverty lawyers including Jack Green- 
berg, contested the decision of the Housing 
Authority of Durham, North Carolina, to 
terminate her lease without a hearing or ex- 
planation the day after she was elected an 
official in a tenants’ organization. The North 
Carolina Supreme Court had upheld the 
eviction of the Negro mother of three, saying 
that the Housing Authority's obligations to 
its tenants were the same as a private land- 
lord’s and therefore the authority did not 
have to hold a hearing or explain why it was 
evicting Mrs. Thorpe. 

In their lower-court challenge, Mrs. 
Thorpe's lawyers contended: “The tenant in 
a public housing project has a right to her 
apartment, and a deprivation of that right 
without a hearing violates due process of 
law." Their Supreme Court brief summed up 
the ultimate implication of the legal issue 
at stake: “The question presented by this 
case is no less than whether thousands of 
persons are able to live at a minimum level 
of comfort and decency without being denied 
this right by arbitrary and unexplained ac- 
tions of public agencies. In addition, the 
broader question is involved of the right of 
persons receiving any public benefits to at 
least a bare minimum of procedural protec- 
tion before the very necessities for life are 
taken from them.” Under legal interpreta- 
tions that stem from English poor laws, the 
prevalent judicial view in the United States 
is that welfare benefits are in effect a charity 
of the state, which can be granted or with- 
held on any grounds the state in its wisdom 
chooses: the beneficiary has no more Tights 
concerning his benefits than does the recipi- 
ent of a gift. 

The master strategist in trying to limit the 
discretionary powers of welfare agencies and 
to establish a firm claim to welfare benefits 
by the poor is thirty-eight-year-old Edward 
V. Sparer, a former labor lawyer who once 
headed Mobilization for Youth's Legal Serv- 
ices Program on Manhattan's lower East 
Side. On a $112,000 grant from ORO plus 
$40,000 from private sources, he and six other 
lawyers plot welfare-law appeals from an 
office at Columbia University, where Sparer 
is legal director of the Center on Social Wel- 
fare Policy and Law of the university's 
School of Social Work, He was delighted 
when the Supreme Court agreed to review 
the Thorpe case—he did much of the re- 
search for it. $ 

Following the Supreme Court move, how- 
ever, the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development ruled that a public-housing 
tenant was entitled to a statement of the 
reasons for his eviction and a conference 
with his would-be evictors. The Supreme 
Court then referred the case back to the 
lower court for consideration under this new 
rule. The poverty lawyers were disappointed 
in missing a Supreme Court showdown, but 
they think that the HUD rule may have 
been prompted by the litigation. Therefore, 
Greenberg says, they consider it a “half-step 
forward.” 
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THICKETS OF TRADITION 


There are established powers within the 
judicial system who are plainly skeptical 
about the new legal services for the poor and 
what they are trying to do. Four months ago, 
the Appellate Division of the New York 
State Supreme Court, under a prerogative 
open to it, refused to allow three proposed 
OEO legal-service corporations to set up 
shop. The court said its primary objection 
was the complex structure of the corpora- 
tions, which would prohibit effective pro- 
fessional or disciplinary supervision by the 
court.” But the court also seemed to be ex- 
Pressing uneasiness about certain political 
and social aspects of legal services for the 
poor in general. The plans, the court de- 
cleared, were deficient “in not prohibiting 
entirely and without evasive qualifications 
Political lobbying and propagandistic ac- 
tivity.” They also were unsatisfactory “in 
the indiscriminate mingling of social goals 
and legitimate legal practice." The court also 
expressed fears that the law firms for the 
poor would advise and represent “political 
factions or organizations of social and eco- 
nomic protest, however worthy.” 

Other objections have also been voiced in 
Houston, where some local lawyers disputed 
the propriety of the Legal Services Program 
in giving assistance in a civil-rights sult. 
And Governor William L. Guy of North Da- 
kota vetoed the program proposed for that 
state, after an informal sounding of local 
lawyers indicated their opposition. 

Yet there is a steadily growing recogni- 
tion in the legal community that the na- 
tion stands to benefit from the program, 
Some formidable doubters have become 
champions. The American Bar Association, 
Tor one, overcame some original misgivings 
and enthusiastically backed LSP, going 80 
far as to establish a committee to consider 
Overhauling its long-sacrosanct Canon of 
Ethics to make allowances for the special 
Problems of providing legal aid to the poor. 
And last summer, the American Trial Law- 
yers Association's board overrode a resolution 
by its president and vice-president that 
Called the Federal program “costly,” “waste- 
ful,” and “inferior” and then offered co- 
operation with LSP. 

Traditional private legal-ald societies also 
have come to a peaceful and in some areas 
eyen friendly coexistence with LSP. Only two 
years ago, the executive committee of the 
National Legal Aid and Defender Associa- 
tion issued a statement declaring: “The cre- 
ation of separate duplicating agencies to 
offer legal service will be more costly and 
less effective than will proper use of exist- 
ing facilities.” Yet last year, the association's 
President, Theodore Voorhees of Philadel- 
phia, revealed an almost total turnabout. 
“We have not been foresighted and cannot 
claim the slightest credit for the initiation 
of the OEO Legal Services Program,” he 
said. “It did not take us long, however, to 
realize its potential value, and NLADA at the 
Present time is more vocal in its insistence 
upon the full-fledged development of this 
new legal service than [OEO director Sar- 
gent] Shriver and the President himself.” 

A few months later, President Johnson 
strongly endorsed the LSP, suggesting that 
it had become a primary weapon in the war 
on poverty. LSP has also received the quali- 
fied blessings of Congress, which has ear- 
marked community-action funds for the pro- 
gram. 

This growing support for the Legal Services 
Program both in and out of government is 
not hard to understand. For in helping the 
impoverished assert their rights by recourse 
to the established rules and regulations of 
society, the program helps society as well. 
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VITA Volunteers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, it is most 
gratifying to see private individuals and 
organizations in our country take the 
initiative to further she cause of inter- 
national peace and development. Volun- 
teers for International Technical Assist- 
ance, Inc.—VITA—with international 
headquarters in Schenectady, N-Y., has 
recently provided me with information 
concerning its activities which I am sure 
will prove of special interest to many of 
my colleagues. In a recent letter to me, 
Dr. Beno Sternlicht, President of VITA, 
spoke of “the significant impact that 
VITA volunteers are having on those in- 
dividuals in developing countries who are 
motivated to help themselves.” With over 
2,000 requests for technical assistance 
anticipated in 1967, VITA volunteers are 
kept very busy helping to fill requests 
from a world eager to improve itself. 

In 1966 the number Of nations receiv- 
ing VITA volunteers increased from 27 
to 55. Of the inquiries received, 40 per- 
cent are from Latin America, 34 percent 
from Asia and the Pacific islands, 15 per- 
cent from Africa, 4 percent from the 
Middle East, 7 percent from the United 
States, Europe, and the world generally. 

To meet this demand, 800 new people 
volunteered for service in 1966, though 
there was no campaign to recruit them. 
“VITA's greatest resource,” the 1966 an- 
nual report said, “is the willingness of its 
volunteers to give of their time and tal- 
ent, without thought of material reward. 
The VITA idea thus complements the 
work of many official agencies which by 
themselves cannot afford to hire enough 
individuals to cover the breadth of ex- 
perience represented by VITA’s list of 
volunteers.” 

The services. which these volunteers 
provide is summarized in VITA's 1966 
annual report, the following parts of 
which I commend to general attention: 

The Inquiry Service was the initial source 
of VITA problems and it remains the heart 
of the entire VITA operation. Any individual 
who sees a need in his location, but is un- 
able to meet the need from his own resources 
can write to VITA and ask for help... . The 
able below classifies the problems 
to the nature of the problem. The total 
higher than 100% is caused by the number 
of problems that fall into two or more cate- 
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VITA’s Publication Program is a child of 
the organization’s Inquiry Service. As Indi- 
vidual technical request are answered, a vast 
amount of information is collected. Through 
its publications, VITA is making this infor- 
mation more widely available... 

On December 16, 1966, the establishment 
of the Village Technology Center was an- 
nounced. The Center represents a capability 
for testing instructions from the Village 
Technology Handbook which was written by 
VITA volunteers. It is a collection of hand 
tools and other simple devices which demon- 
strate what is currently being used in various 
parts of the world. The Center also repre- 
sents a resource for training individuals from 
the United States who plan to travel abroad. 


Mr. Speaker, it is good to know, espe- 
cially in times of international unrest, 
that private organizations such as VITA 
are offering substantial help to the un- 
derdeveloped nations in building internal 
self-sufficiency, insuring world progress 
and peace. 


Situation in Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent weeks I have placed numerous 
commentaries in the Record on the sit- 
uation in Greece and have criticized our 
State Department for its failure to give 
practical support to the present Greek 
Government and acknowledge the situa- 
tion realistically. Therefore, in a further 
effort to provide enlightenment to our 
foreign policymakers I submit for the 
Recorp the following articles by Dumitru 
Danielopol and Ray McHugh of the Cop- 
ley News Service. 

The articles follow: 

{From the Aurora (II.) Beacon-News, June 

21, 1967] 
GREEKS Fear THAT WASHINGTON May FORGET 
TRUMAN DOCTRINE 
(By Dumitru Danielopol) 

ATHENS —Greeks in and out of the new 
military government are deeply concerned 
that Washington may turn its back on the 
“Truman Doctrine.” 

The question is pertinent here because the 
Johnson administration is “reviewing” some 
Greek ald programs. The review indicates 
official U.S, displeasure with the colonels’ 
April 21 coup, but any long delay could be 
disastrous for Greece and NATO. 

The Truman Doctrine inaugurated in 1947 
by President Truman pledged help to any 
country threatened by communistic expan- 
sion. 

It started when the Greeks were fighting 
with their backs to the wall against a well- 
armed, determined guerrilla force sponsored 
and supported by the Soviet Union and its 
satellites in Eastern Europe. 

“Greece’s guardian angel came to its res- 
cue in the spirit and form of President Harry 
S. Truman,” says Col. George Papadopoulos, 
minister to the Greek prime minister's of- 
fice, and the key man in the new regime. 
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Truman sent moral and material help, mili- 
experts and armaments. 

“Not one single American soldier had to 
take arms to save Greece,” one Greek 
boasted, “the Greeks did all the fighting.” 

But defeat in 1948-49 did not destroy the 
Communists’ hope of capturing Greece. 

There is plenty of evidence of that. 

Seizing on the inability of Greek parties to 
settle quarrels, the Communists have ex- 
ploited three years of confusion with their 
old weapons of blackmail, terror and murder. 
Communists inside Greece, aided by the 
neighboring satellite countries, were sapping 
deeply at the roots of the Greek democratic 
system. 

“They brought the country to the brink 
of precipice,” Prime Minister Constantine 
Kollias told me in an interview. 

ou don't have to believe me, go out in 

the streets anywhere in Greece and talk to 
people. You will see that I'm not giving you 
propaganda.” 

Despite foreign press criticism of the coup, 
the Greek in the street seems convinced that 
his country was saved in the nick of time 
by the military on April 21. 

They are impressed by the efficient, blood- 
less manner in which it was carried out. At- 
tacks by Sweden, Denmark and Norway on 
the junta’s action seems to have stiffened 
the support for the new government. 

“The Scandinavians worry about ‘human 
rights’ here,” said one informed source. 
“They show little concern about real perse- 
cutions in the Communist countries.” 

The colonels are enjoying general popu- 
larity among Greek citizens fed up with 
inept, corrupt, divisive parliamentary poli- 
ties. Their first month in office is impressive. 

With the Red base in Greece shattered, 
Europe’s Communists are wringing their 
hands and crying about the loss of “democ- 
racy." The din is joined by so-called intel- 
lectuals and liberals who it seems would 
have preferred a chaotic situation, followed 
by a Communist takeover rather than a mili- 
tary coup. 

The issues here are major. 

Would it have been preferable to see 
Greece pulled behind the Iron Curtain in the 
name of democracy to suffer a ruthless to- 
talitarian regime? 

Would it have been preferable to see an- 
other blood bath which certainly would have 
ensued if the Communist plans had been 
allowed to reach fruition? 

No democrat favors a military dictatorship 
but there seems to be overwhelming major- 
ity agreement among Greeks: There was no 
third alternative. 

Should President Johnson decide that the 
Greek military government does not repre- 
sent the wish of the people of Greece, that 
the administration doesn't find it worthy of 
American support, he would jeopardize all 
the justification he has for his policy in 
Vietnam. 

There cannot be double standards. 

The similarity between the two cases is 
marked. But in Greece the military was able 
to seize control without loss of life. In Viet- 
nam it is only by the sacrifice of American 
lives and at a very heavy cost to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer that Communist aggression has 
been more or less contained. 

A good many Greeks are convinced that 
they were “rescued.” If Washington wants to 
avoid new tensions in the Mediterranean it 
must rally to support this military regime. 

It may not be “democratic” but it rep- 
resents the country's best hope for progress 
and stability. 

It deserves support. 


From the Springfield (III.) State Journal, 
May 12, 1967] 


GREEK NEWSMEN CITE Rep PUTSCH PLAN 
(By Dumitru Danielopol) 


Panrits.—“The army saved Greece in the nick 
of time,” said the editor of “Independance” 
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a well known Greek newspaper published 
here. 

When the army took over the government 
in late April, Greece escaped a Czechoslovak 
type Communist “putsch” according to the 
Greek newsmen. 


A plot to start a revolution which would 
overthrow the monarchy and bring in a 
Communist government was uncovered by 
the army general staff. 

The Red operation was to have taken place 
in stages. 

George Papandreou, 81-year-old former 
prime minister, and his son, left winger 
Andreas Papandreou were in the forefront 
of the move, according to these newsmen. 

The old man was to act as stooge in the 
preliminary stages and eventually be removed 
from power by a purely Communist goy- 
ernment. 

The plot was hatched in Bucharest in 
March, according to these Paris reports, when 
the heads of the banned Greek Communist 
party, now headquartered in Moscow, met 
their counterparts from Greece who are in- 
corporated in EDA, a left wing party that is 
allegedly only a camoufiage for a Communist 
organization receiving orders from Moscow. 

The secret meeting was attended by 
Apostolos Grozos, the president of the Central 
Committee; Kostas Koliannis, first secretary 
of the Party, Leonides Stringes; and Panos 
Dimitriu from Moscow. 

The “putsch" was allegedly set for Sunday, 
April 23, when George Papandreou was stag- 
ing a massive rally in Salonica. 

Pree elections were scheduled for May 28th, 
but the Reds never planned to hold them. 
According to Paris sources, the rally was to 
be an excuse to trigger rioting and Commu- 
nist organized demonstrations throughout 
Greece. 

Youth movements called, Lambrakis 
patriotic defense“; Communist infiltrated 
and directed; were to have spearheaded the 
rioting, 

The revolutionary forces were to be rein- 
forced by some 10,000 “comrades” infiltrated 
from Bulgaria. These were mainly cadres 
formed from Greek children stolen during 
the Greek civil war who have been brought 
up and trained In Romania. 

They were reportedly stationed at Florica, 
once the Bratianu estates, at Brasov and in 
the Moldavian and Transilvanlan Alps. Ac- 
cording to official Greek sources, they have 
been trained as shock troops to be used for 
a Communist take over of their native 
country. They have been armed by Russia 
and her Communist satellites. They are sim- 
ilar to the Tenitzars.“ Greek youths stolen 
when Greece was under the Turks, These 
youths were trained in Mahometanism, 
then infiltrated among the Christian soldiers 
of the Greek army to act as agents pro- 
vocateurs. 


Some of the officer cadres in the Salonica 
garrison are said to have been infiltrated by 
pro-Papandreou factions. These units were 
reportedly ready to take over the whole 
area, proclaim a dissident government in 
Northern Greece, with George Papandreous 
at the head, and challenge the authority of 
the Athens Government and King Con- 
stantine. 

This was the situation, these Greek sources 
say, that confronted the general staff and 
forced the coup of April 21. 


The new government seized some 18 tons 
of documents revealing the names of the 
Communist organization and of others tak- 
ing part in the planned “putch.” 

Andreas Papandreou, the left wing former 
American and ex University of California 
professor at Berkeley, who was already deep- 
ly involved in the ASPIDA plot, is said to be 
one of the ring-leaders, 

He now faces charges of high treason. 
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[From the Torrance (Calif.) Dally Breeze, 
July 3, 1967] 
Greece: “We've NOTHING TO PROVE" 

(Eprror’s Nore—The new prime min- 
ister of Greece gives his version of the mill- 
tary takeover in the following story.) 

(By Ray McHugh) 

ATHENS —"This government has no ambi- 
tion to carry on the burdens of office. Since 
the day it took office its fundamental aim 
has been to return Greece to parliamentary 
government as soon as possible.” 

Prime Minister Constantine Kollias spoke 
slowly with emphasis, obviously anxious that 
the interpreter relay the full meaning. 

A short man with a little moustache and 
dark-rimmed spectacles, he seemed uncom- 
fortable, almost out of place behind the 
huge desk in the red-carpeted room. A pudgy 
figure in a dark blue suit and a thickly 
knotted gray and black tie, Kollias looked 
like a man who would rather be doing other 
things than running the Greek government. 

But Kollias also looks like a man who is 
determined to see a job through. 

“I have already told the American am- 
bassador that even if Greece is left to stand 
alone in its struggle for freedom and 
democracy, it will continue that struggle,” 
he said in an exclusive interview. 

Nettled by foreign press criticism of the 
military regime he heads and concerned 
about the review“ of American aid pro- 
grams to Greece, Kollias said Greece needs 
no reminders or lectures about the basic 
values of democratic government. 

“The history of this land is soaked with 
the blood of its citizens,” he said. 

“We do not have to prove that Greeks 
know how to fight for freedom and democ- 
racy.” 

His voice had a tart quality. 

“The government has set as its aim the 
reconstruction of the political and economic 
ruins left by the corrupt policies of political 
parties who ignored the national interest for 
strictly partisan goals and spent the national 
treasure in a selfish bid for votes.” 

Once this reconstruction job is finished, 
Kollias said, his regime, placed in power 
April 21 in a bloodless coup by army colonels, 
will step from the scene. 

He said a committee of 20 specialists has 
been drawn from a cross section of the Greek 
society to revise the national constitution. 
It has been Instructed to report within six 
months. 

“When the draft is completed,” he said, 
“the government will review it and then sub- 
= It to the people for approval at a referen- 

um. 

“If approved, the government will then 
select the proper time for election of a new 
parliament.” 

Kollias declined to set a time limit for his 
army-installed regime, but the head of the 
Greek supreme court emphasized several 
times during the interview that “the govern- 
ment has decided this should come as soon 
as possible.” 

From the United States, he said, Greece 
“expects not only material but moral sup- 


port. 

Though disappointed by Washington's re- 
view of military aid to Greece—an implied 
disapproval of the power grab—the prime 
minister said Greece will proceed to ask more 
help from the United States. 

Washington, he indicated, has not yet 
realized that the colonels saved Greece from 
political chaos and a well-organized Com- 
munist plot to seize control of the country 
and take it out of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

The plot, said the prime minister, was or- 
ganized in conjunction with Greek Commu- 
nist exiles and the Communist governments 
of Eastern Europe, principally Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria and Romania, 

“It is an indisputable fact that the Union 
of the Democratic Left (EDA) leftist party 
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in Greece was headed by five exlled Greek 
Communists who are in an Eastern country,” 
said the premier. “The EDA took direct orders 
daily from the Communist parties in Eastern 


The prime minister mentioned no names, 
but he said some Greek political leaders in 
recent months openly adopted extremist EDA 
slogans and accepted Communist support in 
a bid for victory in elections that had been 
scheduled for May 28. 

This was an obvious reference to George 
Papandreou, former premier and head of the 
Center Union Party, and his son, Andreas, 
former University of California professor and 
the most controversial figure in Greek 
Politics. 

Greece has moved from one political crisis 
to another since 1964 when the elder Papan- 
dreou was named premier, then resigned in 
a clash with King Constantine over efforts to 
establish political controls in the military. 

Kollias declined to comment on the activ- 
ities of the younger Papandreou. He pointed 
out that the man has been indicted on 
charges of high treason and he said it would 
not be proper for him to discuss the case in 
view of his jurist background. 

He did say, however, that the Aspida“ 
group in the Greek army—with which the 
younger Papandreou was allegedly allied— 
sought to overthrow the monarchy, seize 
power and take Greece out of NATO into a 
neutralist phase that could easily have been 
a prelude to communism. 

Other Greek officials dismiss fears voiced 
in the United States that young Papandreou 
might be executed. Greek law does not pro- 
Vide the death penalty on the charges he 
faces, said one high official. 

“Besides,” he added, we have no intention 
of creating any martyrs. This has been a 
bloodless revolution and we have given our 
Pledge to King Constantine that it will con- 
tinue to be bloodless.” 

Kollias indicated that he does not believe 
that most Greek political figures who ac- 
cepted Communist help were themselves 
Communists, 

“They thought they would use the Commu- 
nists and their methods and slogans to gain 
power,” he said. “Then they thought they 
could deal with the Communists. But the 
Communists had other plans.” 

In the early days of April, the prime minis- 
ter said, there was increased infiltration of 
Communist guerrillas into Greece from 
Yugoslavia, Buigaria and Albania. He said 
this was accompanied by the reactivation of 
Greek Communists who had been released 
from prison by previous governments, or who 
had been allowed to return from exile. 


CYO Supports the War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
weekend of June 16-18, the young adult 
section of the National Catholic Youth 
Organization held its annual meeting 
here in Washington. During this confer- 
ence, the board of directors unanimous- 
ly passed the following resolution: 

We, the Board of Directors of the Young 
Adult Section of the National Catholic Youth 
Organization, acting in the spirit of the 
Papal Encyclical, “Progress of People,” do 
hereby endorse the War on Poverty Program 
and urge all of our affiliated dioceses to sup- 
port this program on a local level wherever 
Possible. 
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Adoption of the resolution was jointly 
moved by Ray Hayser and Paul Jordan, 
outgoing and incoming presidents, re- 
spectively, of the archdiocese of Newark, 
and seconded by Ed Kemple, of the 
archdiocese of New York, the national 
civic action and awareness chairman for 
the young adult section. Frank Clager, 
from the diocese of Columbus, is the 
national president of the young adult 
section, which represents approximately 
1 million Catholics between the ages of 
19 and 30. 

Efforts are underway to implement the 
resolution through education of the af- 
filiated dioceses to the possibilities for 
participation in the various programs 
currently in operation. 

I think these young men and women 
should be commended for their interest 
and concern over one of the major so- 
cial problems the Nation faces today. 


U.S. Intervention in the Congo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
Los Angeles Times today, July 12, 1967, 
carries an editorial with regard to the 
administration’s action in providing 
transport planes and men to aid the Cen- 
tral Government of the Congo. 

The Times editorial provides a good 
assessment of the significance of this 
move and the reasons for the reaction to 
granting such aid to the Congolese Gov- 
ernment which I believe will be of in- 
terest. to the Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the editorial for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

U.S. INTERVENTION IN THE CONGO 


President Johnson's dispatch of three U.S. 
Air Force transport planes and 150 men to 
the Congo to aid the central government in 
its fight with mercenary-led rebels has trig- 
gered a congressional explosion of surprising 
magnitude. So vigorous was the attack that 
it has apparently forced cancellation of a 
similar plan to intervene in the Nigerian 
civil war. 

The Congo intervention ostensibly had the 
highest of purposes. 

Mutinous troops fighting against Presi- 
dent Joseph Mobutu's government reportedly 
hold a number of hostages, including per- 
haps some Americans. The U.S. planes were 
to provide support for government troops, 
and to attempt a rescue mission to free the 
hostages, 

But there was also a political purpose to 
the U.S, move. Soviet and Arab attacks in the 
United Nations against alleged U.S. im- 
perialism may have done some damage to 
the U.S. position in Africa. Intervening in 
the Congo against white-led rebels could 
have been seen as a chance to answer this 
criticism. 

Mr. Johnson obviously blundered in not 
apprising key men in Congress of what he 
was doing, and why he was doing it. Had he 
shown some foresight the criticism might 
have been more muted. As it was the attack 
on his action came first from congressional 
leaders of his own party. 

The nub of the criticism was that the 
United States has no treaty commitments in 
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Africa which would compel its intervention 
on behalf of any government, particularly 
in what appear to be civil wars in both the 
Congo and Nigeria. 

Of overriding concern was the possibility 
that once the first step toward intervention 
was taken other steps would be inevitable. 
This feellng—what might be called the Viet- 
ham syndrome—has been increasingly evi- 
dent lately. It was visible during the recent 
Middle East crisis, when members of Congress 
almost unanimously urged no unilateral 
intervention. 

The evident danger of the Vietnam syn- 
drome is that it could lead to a paralysis of 
will-and action in cases where unilateral U.S. 
efforts might indeed be necessary to protect 
American lives or vital American interests. 

But the trauma of Vietnam also has its 
useful side, It has driven home the fact that 
the United States is not and cannot be the 
world’s policeman. 

With all its military power and economic 
wealth, with all its generous intentions, it 
cannot control events everywhere. What has 
been called the “illusion of American omni- 
potence“ is just that, and it is high time the 
government and people adjusted to the fact. 

The interests and commitments of Amer- 
ica must be protected and honored—where 
they really exist. Fulfilling these imperatives 
is, however, a far cry from seeking to pick up 
a quick political victory or going to the aid 
of governments to whom we really owe 
nothing. 


War, Prodigality Demand Sacrifices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. AYERS. Mr. Speaker, throughout 
the years many of us in public life have 
turned to John S. Knight for guidance 
on national and international affairs. 
Practically every President of the United 
States has also benefited by their con- 
sultations with this great editor. 

His column, “The Editor’s Notebook,” 
is not only carried by his own Akron 
Beacon-Journal, Miami Herald, Detroit 
Free Press, Charlotte Observer, Talla- 
hassee Democrat and the Charlotte News, 
but in many other great newspapers of 
our Nation. 

I believe that a recent column could be 
of great interest to my colleagues in the 
Congress. It is very fine objective evalua- 
tion of our present situation. 

Mr. John S. Knight’s column follows: 

War, Provicatrry DEMAND SACRIFICES 

The most annoying phrase in the English 
language is “I told you so.” 

No one enjoys being reminded of past 
mistakes, or of failing to heed advice which, 
if taken, could have avoided deep trouble. 

Even so, this chronicler cannot resist the 

to pick up a few paragraphs from The 
Editor’s Notebook which appeared on the 
Sunday after the Fourth of July in 1957— 
ten years ago. 

“The strain on America’s capitalistic, or 
profit and loss, system comes from two 
sources: 

“1—Big government spending, and 

„2 The wage-price cycle. 

“The President has said there must be 
statesmanlike action by business and labor 
to combat inflation or ‘we are lost,” 

“Yet the government, which could set the 
example for economy, constantly increases 
its commitments and thereby its costs. 
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“Every proposed union contract is loaded 
with wage hikes and innumerable fringe 
benefits. The employer, with a gun pointed 
at his head, usually agrees to most of the 
demands and passes the cost along to the 
consumer. 

“So everybody gets hooked, including the 
union members and their families, 

“Two world wars have failed to bring last- 
ing peace. We are pledged to fight on a score 
of fronts in case of aggression. 

“Yet it is not only the force of arms that 
could spell disaster, but decay from within.” 

These observations, mind you, were made 
during the Republican administration of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Now, 10 years later, the problems of 1957 
are yastly more troublesoms, We no longer 
have creeping inflation. Inflation is on the 
gallop. 

The economy suffers from nationwide 
strikes and work stoppages. 

Consumer prices are rising at an alarming 
rate. Business earnings, bolstered for years 
by à false prosperity, have generally been 

during the last six months. 

Taxation, at state and local levels, rises 
every year as Officials seek new ways to ex- 
tract additional revenues for needs which 
continue to mount, 

And higher federal income taxes are in 
prospect to help pay for the war in Viet- 
nam—about $2 billion a month—and cover 
overly optimistic miscalculations in the na- 
tional budget. 

The chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board and Gardner Ackley, chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economy Advisers, 
both state that the record $18 billion fed- 
eral deficit could lead to massive inflation. 

As I have so often stated, all of this fiscal 
confusion was reasonably predictable, the 
Great Society's choral renditions on how to 
spend more than you have and still get rich 
notwithstanding. 

In assessing the responsibility for our un- 
happy plight, these factors are as visible as 
the anatomy of a fat-legged female in & mini 
skirt: 


i—President Johnson's decision to escalate 
an unconscionable war in Vietnam where 
nearly 500,000 young Americans are now 
bogged down in a bloody conflict with no end 
in sight. 

2—The President's lack of prescience in 
not asking for higher federal revenues some 
18 months ago when this course was clearly 
indicated. 

3—Lack of restraint and statesmanship in 
labor relations; complete of gov- 
ernmental guidelines in settlement of labor 
disputes. 

4—Ever higher government spending for 
social programs, together with creation of 
new and non-essential projects even as the 
Vietnam war is taxing our resources. 

5—Increasing public demands for more 
and more services, often inspired by the com- 
monly accepted misconception that the fed- 
eral government “pays for all of this.” 

6—Strikes of schoolteachers, police, fire- 
men, maintenance and welfare workers—all 
clamoring for higher pay without recourse to 
normal procedures. 

7—The false assumptions by a majority of 
the U. S. Congress and many state legisla- 
tures that since the United States “is the 
richest country in the world, we can afford 
anything.” 

8—The vast outflow of foreign ald—much 
of it in military hardware—which is drain- 
ing our once ample gold supply far below 
prudent limits. 

Yet it is you—not the Federal govern- 
ment—who pays for “all of this.” The gov- 
ernment has no financial resources other than 
your taxes. It creates no wealth. It simply 
spends your money, And how! 

The early purpose of Federal taxation was 
to defray the running expenses of govern- 
ment. It is now being used to change our 
social structure, to reform and Instruct the 
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people, to take from the thrifty and give to 
the nonproductive elements of our society. 

As the Wall Street Journal says so cogently: 
“The notion of literal equality has been per- 
sistently preached by the politicians and 
would-be opinion molders throughout this 
generation. The productive citizens are regu- 
larly berated, seemingly precisely for their 
attainments, while the unproductive are 
made into paragons of virtue.” 

This is not to say we should neglect the 
needy, the ill, our veterans or the elderly. 
But one might wish for better management 
of these endeavors and the accompanying 
satisfaction of knowing that your money is 
being expended efficiently for worthy causes 
and not to reward chronic idlers. 

Our government's prodigality has finally 
brought its “new school" economists to the 
belated admission that higher taxes must be 
imposed. 

Yet when I, among others, urged this 
course upon the President a year ago, he 
replied that I was not only wrong but under- 
informed. 

It was quite apparent almost two years 
ago what should be done. The President 
might haye foreseen that the economy could 
not sustain the vast costs of a war in Vietnam 
and proliferation of administration programs 
without recourse to new revenues. 

When he had a change of heart last Jan- 
uary and proposed a six per cent surcharge 
on all incomes, he encountered nothing but 
solid opposition. 

The cry went up from labor, business and 
political leaders, “It is much too late, the 
economy will be adversely affected.” 

It was indeed late, but not too late to take 
the exact steps which are now being recom- 
mended. Yet the President chose to stall and 
delay as public opinion went against him. 

He now faces the moment of truth. Wars 
and huge domestic spending cost money, 
vast sums which Washington doesn’t have. 

No longer can the administration duck the 
issue by trying new fiscal gimmicks and hop- 
ing wistfully that the war will soon be 
ended. 

The President keeps advising us that 
Americans should count their blessings as 
the best-paid best-fed and best-educated 
people on earth. * 

We are likewise a spoiled, pleasure-bent 
society which has made no sacrifices whatso- 
ever while our gallant men are suffering and 
dying in Southeast Asia. 

If the President were less politically moti- 
vated and considerably more candid with 
the people, he would take them into his con- 
fidence and speak the truth. 

The truth being that the nation is over- 
committed, our resources strained, the treas- 
ury bare, inflation out of hand and each of 
us must be prepared for an uncertain future 
of war, higher taxes and personal sacrifices 
for an indeterminate period. 

But what politician would utter these un- 
popular thoughts? 8 

A Winston Churchill, of course, but no 
other illustrious name in this generation of 
political leaders comes to mind. 


Queens Borough Public Library 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, my home 
County of Queens, which is part of New 
York City, is rightfully proud of its 
Queens Borough Public Library, the only 
library system in the city which is not 
part of the New York Public Library. 
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For years, Queens has been the fast- 
est growing borough and county of New 
York City. Its public library serves some 
of the city’s most prosperous communi- 
tles, and at the same time offers numer- 
ous progressive, advanced services to its 
culturally deprived children and adults. 

A recent report by Harold W. Tucker, 
director of the Queen Borough Public 
Library, to the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Libraries, outlines some of 
the achievements and the goals of the 
system. 

I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues, for its values for comparison 
and discussion in a field which we rec- 
ognize as highly important in all of our 
communities: 

STATEMENT OF HAROLD W. TUCKER TO THE 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMISSION OF LIBRARIES 


Serving the County of Queens, New York 
City’s most rapidly growing borough, with 
over two million residents, the Queens 
Borough Public Library occupies a unique 
position in the New York City area. Its cen- 
tral reference and research Library not only 
serves the large and demanding population 
of Queens County, but attracts numerous 
users from Nassau and Suffolk, the other two 
counties on Long Island, having between 
them an additional two million residents. 

Because of the high level of education 
which characterizes Queens County's adult 
residents, the proportion of college students 
in Queens’ population is very high. What 
sets Queens apart from other areas in this 
respect is the “commuter” quality of local 
higher education. Queens County students 
reside at home more frequently than not, 
travelling to colleges in the other boroughs 
of New York City, and in Nassau County, but 
relying on the reference resources of the 
Queens Borough Public Library's Central 
Building, which is in their home area, Fur- 
thermore, these students are in large num- 
bers enrolled in the newer colleges and uni- 
versities in the Queens-Nassau-Suffolk “Tri- 
County” areas; a group of schools which are 
themselves rapidly expanding and in urgent 
need of library development. Thus, the Cen- 
tral Library serves to supplement, and in 
some instances substitute for college and 
university libraries required by an already 
large and rapidly growing college student 
population, 

The System's extension system comprises 
54 branch libraries, 3 bookmobiles and a 
hospital library service. The branches range 
from small neighborhood agencies to large 
collections in congested commercial areas, 
and serve a wide variety of public ranging 
from pre-school children to the local business 
communities. The agencies of the branch 
network have always distinguished them- 
selves in supplying local library service to 
a large, highly literate and critical local 
population, reflecting the prosperity of the 
county's fine residential communities. This 
variety of user is growing in numbers as the 
county develops, and these readers continue 
to receive the high quality of library service 
they demand, 

The System has responded in earnest, how- 
ever, to the newer and frequently more chal- 
lening and demanding requirements of 
Queens’ growing numbers of culturally de- 
prived children and adults, The regional cir- 
cumstances here have determined that the 
Queens Borough Public Library shall func- 
tion in a great number of different ways, and 
in different contexts, causing it to develop 
a far more varied and complex character 
than is the case among the great majority 
of library systems. 

Principal among Queens Borough's prob- 
lems in offering the varied services of its 
central reference and research center is the 
retention of a large and stable force of 
trained reference specialists, a variety of 
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librarian currently in short supply. A suit- 
able project for the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Libraries would be a study of 
possible awards to specialist professional 
employees through federal or state grants 
to encourage their remaining in reference 
positions. These awards could be made on 
the basis of graduate education completed 
beyond the required master’s degree. Such 
a system of monetary awards in supplement 
to locally established salaries would serve 
not only to stabilize the specialist force, but 
to improve it by rewarding specialist educa- 
tion. 

Subsidy of professional education itself 
through government aid to work-study pro- 
grams is also a legitmate field for study by 
the Commission. At the present time the 
Queens Borough Public Library system-gains 
a large proportion of its professional staff 
through its Librarian-Trainee program. This 
work-study program employs qualified col- 
lege graduates in the system where, as their 
graduate education progresses in a school of 
library service, they are introduced to pro- 
gessively more sophisticated pofessional ac- 
tivities. This sort of combination of academ- 
ic discipline and practical experience gained 
under the guidance of seasoned professionals 
has proven itself to be the best system of 
education for librarianship yet devised. Un- 
der the present circumstance however, the 
burden of tuition and fee rests entirely on 
the student. A system of grants in aid of 
library education, relieving the student of 
some of the tuition expense would not only 
boost recruitment, but would enable many 
trainees to complete their degree require- 
ments more quickly, and therefore join the 
pofessional ranks at an earlier date. An ac- 
celeration of library education is precisely 
what is needed at this time if the country's 
libraries are to keep pace with the expand- 
ing mass and complexity of library materials 
and the rapidly growing pressure on libraries 
from their public. 

The central reference and research center's 
supplementation of local college libraries, as 
productive and worthwhile as it is, causes 
great additional strain on its resources, and 
aggravates the shortage of reference spe- 
clalists. The public-university library rela- 
tionship could be made far more productive 
in the presence of effective model plans of 
interlibrary cooperation in the fields of 
monograph and serial acquisition, retention 
and microfilming. Regional studies under- 
taken through N. A. C. initiation might serve 
to lay the ground plans for the development 
of integrated regional systems of cooperating 
academic and public libraries reciprocal to 
each other. Even more basic, however, is the 
examination of the fundamental roles of the 
public and academic libraries in higher edu- 
cation, notably in such new developments as 
community and junior colleges. 

On the material side, the Central Library 
finds itself with a number of problems stem- 
ming from its position as a depository for 
local publications and material relevant to 
local New York and Long Island history, 
geography, economics and folklore, Prime 
among these problems is the crisis of the de- 
terioration of materials before they can be 
adequately preserved or duplicated on micro- 
film or some other form of microprint or 
photoduplicate. At the present time, no re- 
gional organization coordinating microfilm- 
ing projects of the various local libraries, 
historical societies and museums exists. The 
Jormulation by the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Libraries of national standards 
for coordination of microfilming programs 
would prove of inestimable help in situa- 
tions like ours, which, of course, exist 
throughout the country. 

Pursuant to our continuing policy of sup- 
plying the finest possible library service at 
the neighborhood level through the branch 
system, the Queens Borough Public Library 
has planned a variety of methods of increas- 
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ing branch service efficiency. Several of these 
projects could be set up on an experimental 
basis with public aid, and their results pub- 
lished. Among those experiments planned is 
a system of teletype communications to 
hurry the processing and filling of interloan 
requests among branches and the Central 
Library. At the present time, the Central Li- 
brary and the Flushing Branch are involved 
in a project financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment in accordance with the Library Services 
and Construction Act. The general purpose of 
this study is to analyze the extent to which 
Flushing Branch patrons might be aided by 
readier access to the collections held in the 
Central Library. If it is determined that 
readier access to these resources would be of 
major benefit to Flushing patrons, the study 
will suggest means by which such access 
might be achieved, including the installation 
of any needed communication equipment. 
In effect, this is an experimental reversal of 
the traditional relationship between branch 
and Central Library in the reference role. 
Rather than referring the patron to the cen- 
tral reference collection when its own re- 
sources have been exhausted, the resources 
of the Central Library would, in effect, be 
brought to the branch through the use of 
telecommunication equipment. 

At the same time that the system carries 
forward these experimental programs, the 
more routine extension service activities of 
branch network expansion continue. The 
pressing need for new buildings, both to 
re-house agencies presently in obsolete or 
inadequate quarters, and to open new 
branches in developing localities dictates the 
most cautious site selection and planning of 
physical plant. Studies undertaken through 
National Advisory Commission influence 
could provide public library systems with 
data on pedestrian traffic patterns and loca- 
tion preferences which would materially aid 
the public library in its efforts to maximize 
the effectiveness of its expenditure of the 
building funds available. 

All of the activities and innovations men- 
tioned here have referred to service of the 
Library's traditional public, the mass of edu- 
cated citizens and their children, familiar 
with books and the printed word in various 
forms. In recent years, however, the require- 
ments of the culturally deprived segment of 
the community have shaped branch library 
service to an increasingly great extent. The 
Library's “Operation Head Start to Reading” 
for pre-school children is a project designed 
to reach this segment of the population. 
It operates with the objectively substantiated 
view that exposure to books and storytelling 
during pre-school years has a lifelong bene- 
ficial influence, and consists of branch pro- 
grams designed to expose three to five year 
old children in deprived neighborhoods to 
the printed and spoken word. Among specific 
benefits derived from the program are de- 
velopment of the culturally deprived child's 
ability to learn by listening, the attainment 
of reading readiness through the develop- 
ment of verbal skill and the broadening of 
his experiences and knowledge, and the de- 
velopment of his imagination. Along the gen- 
eral lines of library service to the culturally 
deprived, the Queens system has developed 
a plan for the establishment of local “store- 
front agencies” tied in with small community 
centers in deprived neighborhoods. These 
agencies could provide guidance in remedial 
reading for children, and an adequate place 
for elementary school children to study. To- 
gether with “Operation Head Start to Head- 
ing", this project could prove invaluable in 
enabling the Library to realize its potential 
as an agent for social progress on an informal, 
local basis. The National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Libraries could further no better 
project than one aiding regional cooperative 
efforts in evaluating these and similar pro- 
grams and gathering information on local 
needs and practices. 
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Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, with every 
death notice from Vietnam, we are re- 
minded that for the families and loved 
ones of our fighting men, that far-off war 
is very near indeed. The village of On- 
tonagon in northern Michigan recently 
lost two of its young citizens in a single 
day. I wish to submit the following ar- 
ticle, which appeared in the Saginaw 
News, describing with some poignancy 
the effect of those deaths on that town. 

The article referred to follows: 

VerrN aud COMES TO ONTONAGON 
(By John Barbour) 


ONTONAGON, Micu.—This is a quiet town, 
a long way from Vietnam. 

It is a town where children grow free to 
wander woods and build campfires on the 
Lake Superior shore, where people know each 
other's license plates and family troubles 
and where the weekly newspaper prints per- 
sonal notes of thanks on the front page. It 
is a long way from Vietnam. 

But on a cold night in April, Vietnam came 
to Ontonagon with brutal swiftness. A mili- 
tary car made two stops. A dutiful hand 
knocked softly on two doors. The words were 
brief, the facts few. 

It had happened the day before on the 
other side of the world. In one terrible mo- 
ment enemy automatic weapons fire killed 
Ernest Mack Skinner, 22, and William Ray- 
mond Lundberg, 20. 

They are only names in the long list of 
American dead in Vietnam that now totals 
over 10,000, But in this town of 2,500 where 
people pride themselves on knowing most 
everyone, they were much more than names, 
They were a polite boy and a laughing child, 
an ambitious teen-ager and a good friend. 

They were intimate parts of people's lives: 
Ernie; whose parents died in a plane crash 
when he was 2, whose high spirits led him 
through the troubles of growing up to be- 
come a young man of drive and promise. 
Billy, whose father died when he was 15, 
whose quietness was a puzzle to some, and 
a gentleness to others, whose first thought 
was always the welfare of a friend. 

Word of their deaths, like ripples on a 
darkened pond, spread through the town, 
from family to family, from the mill to 
Stubb's Bar, by telephone and hushed word 
of mouth, ending always in frustrated, un- 
believing silence. 

“Ontonagon only has 2,500 people, and 
it's lost three,“ said Irene Wolfe, editor of 
the weekly Herald. “We have the feeling it 
isn't over yet.” 

The first Vietnam death came last June. 
Kenneth Somero, 24, a graduate of Ontona- 
gon High School, was on a weekend pass. 
He was shot by a sniper. My God,” said one 
townswoman, “what kind of a war is it? You 
can't tell your friends from your enemies.” 

It was a week between the first word that 
Billy and Ernie had been killed, and the ar- 
tival of their bodies in Ontonagon. In the 
stunned silence of that week, most of the 
town could not come to grips with the 
reality. 

Nancy Kulppi, who lives in Marquette 
now, but who grew up with Ernie Skinner, 
broke down when she heard the news. She 
remembered him as a talkative, laughing 
child with dark flashing eyes. In all sincerity 
he gave her a present once, wrapped in an 
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old box. It was a dead frog he had found in 
the road, He was only 4 then, She was 6, but 
she remembered. 

And she remembered the silly, inconse- 
quential things that made up their child- 
hood together, making walkie-talkies with 
embroidery thread snitched from her 
mother, playing leapfrog over the tomb- 
stones in the cemetery, searching out the 
home of a favorite teacher and being too 
afraid to knock on the door, bicycling into 
town for the first time and getting lost in 
the backstreets of its smallness, taking for- 
bidden swims in the lake, eating paid-for 
watermelon and stolen corn on the cob; 
camping overnight in the woods and making 
coffee with swamp water, and having to 
throw it out because it was full of frog’s 
eggs. 

Ehen Nancy saw him in the open casket 
for the last time she thought, He looked 
older and so tired,” and she cried again. “I 
guess it was knowing my childhood was 
over,” she said, 

Donald Roehm, 22 was working at the 
paper mill when he got word Billy Lundberg 
‘was dead. It hit him hard, He owed his job to 
Billy who had stepped aside in the mill’s 
seniority ranks and took a laboring job in 
those months before he was drafted to let 
Donnie have the better job as paper tester 
Billy had been in line for. 

When he left work, Donnie went to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars hall where his 
father tends bar. It was there he heard about 
Ernie who had been his best friend all 
through high school. In Donnie’s words, he 
could not say, nor do a thing. 

“The only thing I remember was disbelief,” 
Donnie said later, “until they brought the 
caskets home and I saw it was true with my 
own eyes.” 

Remembering Ernie, Donnie looked far 
away. He loved life so much, and he knew 
how to live it,” he said, “and something like 
this has to happen before he had a chance.” 

After graduation, Ernie left town to learn 
the trade of meatcutting and to work in 
supermarkets in Illinois. Donnie became close 
then to Billy Lundberg, a quiet young boy 
a year behind Donnie and Ernie in school. 

Once, for a Labor Day parade, they built 
s float, a mechanized hand of a monster, 
called The Thing.“ It won first prize. 

“Billy was the type of kid you really had 
to get to know,” Donnie said softly, “In a 
crowd of guys, he didn’t say much. He wasn't 
full of wisecracks. He didn’t say much around 
grownups either. He was always just polite.” 

High school Principal James Webber knew 
both boys, and he heard the numbing news 
at home. “I came here in 1954,” he said 
slowly. “I had them in schoo] for seven 

* 


years. 

Sitting in his crowded school office behind 
his paper-stacked desk, he thought back to 
the two boys. = 

“I probably knew Ernie better than Billy,” 
he said. “He was a real spirited boy, and there 
were a lot of times I had him in the office 
here to talk turkey to him. But he was a good 
boy, too. He responded well, and grew into 
a responsible young man, à 

“In fact, Ernie was a good friend of mine. 
At least, I felt so. He used to come here 
whenever he was back in town, and we'd 


talk about his job, and how he was getting. 


along. Once he was worried about some 
people who worked for him, but weren't 
doing thelr jobs. He felt he had to fire them 
in loyalty to his employer, but he didn’t want 
to do it. And he was concerned about his 
friends here, that they weren't doing as much 
with their lives as they should. He was de- 
termined he was going to.” 

Ernie was raised by his grandparents. He 
called them mother and father, but they 
were older than most mothers and fathers, 
His grandmother, Fay Noble, was the only 
white-haired member of the Kindergarten 
Mother's Club. 

She and her husband who died in 1959 had 
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one ambition, to see Ernie and his younger 
sister, Reba, graduate from high school. Mrs. 
Noble and Reba still live in the white frame 
home west of town, where Ernie grew up. 
Reba’s husband, Tom, was brought home 
from duty in Thailand for Ernie’s funeral. 

Ernie worked all through high school, first 
Wagner's Restaurant, then at the IGA Food- 
liner where owner Henry Hoefferle remem- 
bers his ambition and his hard work. 

“We felt especially bad about it because he 
worked with us, and we knew what he was 
like,” Hoefferle said standing at the check- 
out counter, “And when you lose two boys 
from a town as little as this—that’s sadness.” 

At the local chapter of the United Paper- 
makers & Paperworkers Union, where Billy 
belonged, they draped the charter in black. 
And they remembered things about him, his 
selflessness, and how he lent money to a 
buddy to go to college even though he wasn't 
going himself, 

Billy's mother, Mrs. Robert Letson, still 
can't bear to talk about her son’s death. She 
has Billy’s younger brother and sister, Fred- 
die and Nyra, at home as well as two children 
from her present marriage. Billy’s sister Linda 
was injured in an auto accident, coming to 
spend Mother's Day at home. In a town where 
not many people move away, Billy's family 
had lived here only 10 years. They came from 
Green Bay, Wis., in 1957. 

The Rev. David J. Musall, pastor of St. 
Paul's Lutheran church where Billy's family 
attended, recalled the disbelief that spread 
through the town. 

“Tt isn't Uke World War II, when everyone 
was involved in some way,“ he said. “This 
war seemed so distant until something like 
this brought it home.” 

“But there are men in this town who have 
been in the services, who have seen things 
like this happen before,“ he said. “Maybe 
they wonder if there is as good a reason to 
fight now as when they fought. But, above it, 
Say have a sense of national pride and 
duty.” 

The weekly Herald published again a letter 
it had printed three months earlier from a 
soldier in Vietnam. The writer had requested 
his name withheld. It was addressed to the 
people of Ontonagon, and said: 

“The last couple of weeks I have seen 
nowa in the paper about bringing our boys 

ome, 

“No man wants to leave his home and go 
to war, but the great leaders of our country 
think we have to, to keep peace in our coun- 
try. Every man that is here would like to be 
home, but we know we have to be here, and 
while we are here we are going to do our 
best to fight, and, die, if we must, to keep 
our country free. 

“We do not ask much of the people at 
home, just a little support will make it a lot 
easier, to know the people at home are pull- 
ing for us. We also feel we are winning the 
war, and we have a right to be here. Please 
do not protest the war.” 

This time the letter was signed, “Ernie 
Skinner.” 

When the news of the deaths spread 
through the town, one old man, his eyes 
glistening in the sun, leaned across the 
breakfast room table in the home he built 
and remembered the little boy “I bounced on 
my knee,” Another old man who knew one 
of the boys well broke into uncontrollable 
tears at the funeral home and had to be 
helped outside, 

One teacher found a desk in her classroom 
with the name “Ernie Skinner” carved in it, 
and another found some old test papers the 
boys had done in school, One man remem- 
bered how Ernie on his last visit home had 
confided that someday he wanted to put a 
proper marker on his parents’ grave in 
Oregon. 


These were the things the townspeople 
remembered, quietly, each in his own way. 
The bodies came home separately. A military 
guard of honor accompanied them. Flowers 
were sent from Vietnam, from the men of 
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Company B, 4th Battalion, 23rd Regiment, 
25th Infantry Division, the final buddies of 
Ernie and Billy. 

All the businesses in town closed in their 
honor, The veterans without any formal or- 
ganization quickly posted an honor guard 
for each boy. The men stood short tours, 
passing on and wearing one tired VFW hat 
whether they were members or not. 

Billy and Ernie died while on patrol with 
their company in the heavily forested area 
near Cu Chi, some 25 miles northwest of 
Saigon. They came under heavy fire from 
Viet Cong guerrillas. One sergeant saw three 
of the enemy running into the underbush 
and gave chase, He didn't come back. 

Sgt. Ernie Skinner started out to look for 
him. He had moved barely 15 yards when a 
burst of enemy automatic weapons fire cut 
him down. Cpl. Billy Lundberg saw him get 
hit, leaped from his position and firing his 
25-pound, M60 submachine gun, charged 
toward the enemy fire. 

Another burst from the concealed enemy 
positions hit Billy Lundberg and he slumped 
to the ground. When the battle was over, 
Billy and Ernie were found in the brush only 
a few feet apart. 

Billy Lundberg was awarded the Silver 
Star, and Ernie Skinner the Bronze Star, 
both posthumously. 

They were brought back to be buried. And 
Nancy Kulppi remembered how she and 
Ernie had run home from the cemetery one 
night, frightened by a ghostly clinking noise 
in the wind, The next day they had laughed 
when they found it was only the flag clips 
blowing against the pole. Now Ernie is buried 
barely 15 feet from the same flagpole in the 
same cemetery. 

And a man who knew Billy, and how close 
he had been to his father, remembered how 
hurt Billy had been when his dad died. And 
now Billy lies by his father’s side in another 
cemetery in another town. 
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Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, each 
year a Man of the South Award is pre- 
sented to an outstanding citizen by the 
Dixie Business magazine, edited by Hu- 
bert F. Lee, of Decatur, Ga. The 1966 
recipient of this award is Louis V. Sut- 
ton, chairman of the Carolina Power & 
Light Co., of Raleigh, N.C. 

Mr. Sutton is the 21st recipient of the 
award, which was begun in 1946. The 
late Senator Harry F. Byrd, Sr., was the 
Man of the South for 1965. 

Under unanimous consent I insert the 
news release and a number of news arti- 
cles naming Mr. Sutton as Man of the 
South for 1966 in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Lovis V. SUTTON: MAN OF THE SOUTH 

In the “Man of the South” for 1948 edi- 
tion of Dixie Business featuring C. Hamilton 
Moses, then President of Arkansas Power & 
Light Co., I wrote in my Editor's Whirligig 
the following personal appraisal of Louis V. 
Sutton: 

Sutton.—Louls V. Sutton came back to 
his Alma Mater this past June to deliver the 
Commencement address at the 76-Com- 
mencement of Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at Blacksburg, Virginia, and though he 
declared “This institute taught me much of 
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value but it never taught me mastery of the 
eloquent word .. .” his eloquent words were 
equal to his modesty. He spoke on “The 
Heritage that Is Ours.” 

Those who heard him will never forget 
what he said. Here are extracts: 

“The need for the type of service which 
you have been carefully fitted to render, was 
never greater than it is today. ... 

“Above all and most important of all, you 
are graduating into an economic and politi- 
cal society that is free. 

“There are those among us who scoff at 
the American way of life. Many of them 
pray with their starry eyes turned toward 
Moscow as the Moslem prays with his face 
turned to Mecca. They would have us ex- 
change the priceless blessings of political 
and economic liberty for a regimented so- 
ciety. They are the frustrated and the foolish 
among us. They esteem liberty so lightly 
that they would barter it away for the prom- 
ise of a dole. ... 

“The principle difference between our eco- 
nomic system and all others is that ours is a 
privately owned economy. The profit incen- 


tive is the spur to all men. That is the real 


basis of success in America—the hope for 
reward—the incentive to produce together 
with the necessity of competing with others. 
Incentive might be called the spark plug of 
our system. Incentive is what makes our 
system tick. . .. 

“Here in our country the profit motive is 
coupled with private ownership and as a re- 
sult we have today in America 3% million 
businesses and 6 million farms, all privately 
owned, where men and women are producing 
goods and services in competition for a por- 
tion of the national income 

“The economic system which produces the 
greatest supply of material benefits for the 
greatest number of people is indisputably the 
system which provides the greatest good for 
the greatest number. That system Is the pri- 
vate enterprise system which has been de- 
Veloped to such a high degree of efficiency 
and productivity in the United States and 
which has contributed so much to the securi- 
ty and power of this republic, It has enabled 
the average American worker to manufacture 
and to possess more than 6 times as much 
goods as the average worker outside the 
United States 

“Hold fast to that system of free enter- 
prise. Economic freedom and political liberty 
are inseparable. You cannot throttle one 
without weakening and destroying the other. 
Economic regimentation leads inevitably to 
political regimentation, and political regi- 
mentation results sooner or later in the fatal 
undermining of democracy. 

“The system of private ownership and 
management of Industry comes down to your 
generation as a heritage of the past. It isa 
sacred duty. It is none the less sacred be- 
Cause in its actual functioning it will serve 
your happiness, your freedom and your pros- 
perity. It is as essentially American as the 
Stars and Stripes. It is just as much a part 
of the free traditions of this republic as the 
Declaration of Independence 

Since winning his B. 8. degree in 1910, Mr. 
Sutton has been a leader in the public utility 
field ... in 1944 he was awarded the Hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Engineering by 
N. C. State College, Raleigh . . . Amicron 
Delta Kappa . . . Rotarian. 

Mr. Sutton is President of the Carolina 
Power and Light Company, Raleigh, N.O. 

Many new industries in his territory at- 
test to his dynamic leadership and his be- 
ing a man who practices what he preaches. 


* 
Lovis V. Sutronw Nammo SourH’s Man or 1966 


ATLANTA.—Louls V. Sutton, chairman of 
Carolina Power and Light Co., Raleigh, N.C., 
Was named today by Dixie Business Magazine 
as “Man of the South“ for 1966. 

In announcing the selection, Editor Hu- 
bert F. Lee termed Sutton an outstanding 
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symbol of the leadership of public utility 
officials. 

Sutton, a native of Richmond, Va., joined 
Carolina Power & Light in 1912. He returned 
as president of the urm in 1933, after serv- 
ice with Arkansas Power & Light and Mis- 
sissippi Power & Light. He became board 
chairman and chief executive officer of the 
CP&L in 1949. 

The award will be presented formally 
early next year. 

Decatur, Ga—Louis V. Sutton, pioneer 
utility leader and chairman of Carolina 
Power and Light Company, Raleigh, N.C. 
today was named by Dixie Business maga- 
zine as the “Man of the South” for 1966. 

Sutton is the 21st to receive the title 
since 1946. The late Senator Harry F. Byrd, 
Sr. was ‘Man of the South” for 1965 and the 
late Bernard M. Baruch, for 1964. Hubert F. 
Lee, editor of Dixie Business for 38-years, 
sald that Mr. Sutton is “a fine symbol of 
the leadership of public utility leaders of 
the South.” 

Sutton was one of the "South's 50 Fore- 
most Leaders“ named by Dixie Business in 
1949 to celebrate the magazine's 20th anni- 
versary. 

This 50, with subsequent increases to 200, 
is now termed the South’s Hall of Fame 
for the Living,” the honor group from which 
the “Man of the South” is selected each year, 

Prank P. Samford, Birmingham, the “Man 
of the South” for 1958 who is chairman of 
Liberty National Life Insurance Company 
and in whose honor Samford University is 
named, wrote Lee, in confirming the poll, 
“Mr. Sutton is worthy of this award. The 
heads of our utility companies in the south- 
east have done a great job in developing this 
area, and certainly have proven themselves 
to be great business leaders,” 

A number of the investor-owned utilities 
also expressed approval of the honor to Mr. 
Sutton, including W. B. McGuire, president 
of Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N.C., S. C. Me- 
Meekin, chairman of South Carolina Electric 
& Gas Company, Walter Bouldin, president 
of Alabama Power Company, and Harllee 
Branch, Jr., president of the Southern Com- 

y- 
9 Arthur J. Moore, of Atlanta. Man 
of the South” for 1954, likewise endorsed the 
selection of Louis V. Sutton, and William H. 
Barnhardt, Charlotte, a Presbyterian lay- 
man, philanthropist, ard textile manufac- 
turer said, “I am pleased that Louis V. 
Sutton has been named ‘Man of the South.““ 

Reuben B. Robertson, Asheville, N.C., 
chairman emeritus, Champion Papers Inc., 
“Man of the South” for 1950, “As you know, 
I have always been an ardent admirer of 
Louis Sutton and am delighted to see that 
this additional recognition has been given 
him. I express complete and enthusiastic ap- 
proval. I welcome Mr. Sutton to the ranks 
of the ‘Man of the South’ and feel quite 
distinguished—that is ‘distinguished by as- 
sociation,’ “ 

Edwin I. Hatch, Atlanta, president Georgia 
Power Co., “I heartily concur in th sugges- 
tion of Mr. Louis V. Sutton as the ‘Man of 
the South’ for 1966.” 

William H. Ruffin, Durham, N. O., chairman, 
Erwin Mills and president of American Tex- 
tile Mfg. Institute, “Louis Sutton has done 
& great job in building up the very fine Caro- 
lina Power & Light Company and in doing so 
the broad areas that it serves. He has long 
been an outstanding leader in his industry 
and here in this part of the Southeast 

M. M. Masterpool, General Electric public 
information director, New York, “Congratu- 
lations to Mr. Sutton, the ‘Man of the 
South’ and to Dixie Business for selecting 
him... 

Alexander Nunn, Birmingham, Ala., Execu- 
tive Editor, The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Living, “Louis Sutton certainly 
does have a highly significant record.“ Editor 
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Nunn was presented the W. D. Boyce Award 
for “Distinguished Service to Scouting“ at the 
Elbeetian Legion in Winston-Salem, August 


13. 1966, by the editor of Dixie Business, 


national chairman of the Committee to hon- 
or W. D. Boyce, the founder of the Boy Scouts 
and Lone Scouts of America. 

Rufus C. Harris, Macon, Ga,, president of 
Mercer University, I am glad to give my ap- 
proval of Louis Sutton.” 

O. R. Cheatham, Chairman of Georgia-Pa- 
cific Corporation, “I think Louis Sutton is 
an excellent choice for ‘Man of the South’ for 
1966.” 

Fred J. Turner, Atlanta, retired president 
of Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and a director of Eastern Airlines, 
“I couldn't agree with you more on Louis 
Sutton for 68 

David Tennant Bryan, Richmond, Va., 
chairman and publisher Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, Richmond News Leader. “I do 
heartily applaud your nomination of Mr. 
Louis V. Sutton.” 

John C. Whitaker, Winston-Salem, N.C., 
retired chairman of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, “I approve the selection of Louls 
V. Sutton. He is a very capable man—a good 
administrator—and popular with people. He 
deserves this honor.” 

P. F. Wetzek, Greenville, Mississippi, Louis 
Sutton is a fine choice.” 

Dr. T. Marshall Hahn, Jr., president, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, (Louis Sutton, 
Ben M. McKelway and Owen R. Cheathara 
are VPI grads) wrote: “Needless to say, this 
selection of Mr. Sutton meets our whole- 
hearted approval, Mr. Sutton is one of our 
most outstanding alumni, and this new and 
deserved honor certainly is a fitting addition 
to his distinguished career.” 

Born in Richmond, Va., Sutton was reared 
in Petersburg, Va. He graduated from Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute in 1910 in elec- 
trical engineering. He worked two years with 
General Electric, and in 1912 went with 
Carolina Power & Light Co. He joined Arkan- 
sas Power & Light Company in 1924. 

In 1927, Mr, Sutton went with the Missis- 
sippi Power & Light Company, Jackson, Miss., 
as president and general manager. In 1933, 
Sutton returned to Carolina Power & Light 
Company as president. In 1949, he became 
chairman and chief executive officer, Shearon 
Harris is president of Carolina Power & Light 
Company. 

The State Magazine gave Mr. Sutton its 
“Most Outstanding North Carolinian” award 
in 1953, and Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
honored him with its “Distinguished Alum- 
nus Award“ in 1961, The North Carolina So- 
ciety of Engineers in 1953 picked Sutton for 
its “Engineering Achievement” award. 

“Louis Sutton is a shining example of the 
men who have made the South great,“ Hu- 
bert F. Lee said. 


The Rootless Young 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, an es- 
pecially dramatic editorial appeared in 
yesterday's Chicago Tribune which, in 
effect, was an extended commentary on 
an article by the Tribune's W 
bureau chief, Walter Trohan. The only 
additional observation that I make in 
the process of submitting this article 
for the Recor is that it effectively opens 
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up thoughtful review of the danger to 
this country of the radical left. For years 
there has been the clever and effective 
propaganda barrage to create monsters 
of individuals and groups described as 
the radical right whereas in fact the 
most sinister threat to this country is 
obviously by the multitude of radical 
leftist groups. The editorial follows: 

, THE ROOTLESS YOUNG 

Walter Trohan's extended article on the 
New Left in TRE TRIBUNE'S Sunday maga- 
zine was a masterful profile of a movement 
of a minority of the younger generation. 
This new brand of radical is “agin” every- 
thing. He is against the war in Viet Nam, 
against the military, against selective serv- 
ice, against civilian political leaders, against 
business enterprise, against law and order, 
against education as now structured, against 
ev his country represents, against 
tradition and social organization. 

But the mystery to Mr. Trohan—and to 
us—is why. The New Left has no tangible 
substitute for what it seeks to destroy. The 
movement is characterized as one of “sedi- 
tious resistance”, but in essence it is 
anarchic and nihilistic. 

“The New Leftists,” Mr. Trohan says, “do 
not seem legitimately interested in bringing 
about a better country, except by destroying 
the values it has. They are dedicated in 
their strange and unpredictable ways to cut- 
ting at the roots of American society.” 

Granted that the New Left is a minority 
movement. Mr. Trohan does not take it 
lightly because of that. He finds that its 
members are à novel and distinct type of 
subversive, and their danger, if allowed to 
run unchecked, is great, 

What concerns perceptive citizens, as Mr. 
Trohan points out, is the alienation of the 
New Left from our democratic processes and 
ideals. It is the open hostility of the minority 
of students to law and order, to civilized be- 
havior, and the concept of liberty under law. 
It is the , the swelling an- 
archism, and the mounting negativism of a 
movement which flouts and derogates the 
institutions which give it the freedom it en- 


While the New Left forever prates about 
free speech, civil rights, and peace, it ignores 
the fact that only American free speech and 
civil rights allow it to function without 
interference or molestation. As for peace, 
this movement views the United States as 
the only disturber of peace. It will not admit 
that American force has been exerted only 
to counteract communist threats to the 
peace. It would be happy if our whole defense 
establishment were dismantled and the 
country opened for our enemies to walk in. 

To say that these attitudes are illogical 
and irrational will not impress the New 
Left, for it does not deal in logic or ration- 
ality. Its members have not the imagination 
to think of what would happen if they were 
Russians, not Americans, and tried to launch 
the form of massive protest they dream of 
here within the confines of a totalitarian 
country. Their ranks would soon be dispersed 
thru the salt mines and forced labor camps 
of the Soviet Union. 

Dr. William Petersen of the University of 
California, who viewed the sustained dis- 
orders on the Berkeley campus, has offered 
the comment, Preposterous as this may 
seem to those on the outside, the real issue 
is the seizure of power. The guiding prin- 
ciple of the radicals heading the revolt is 
one of Lenin's favorite aphorisms, which he 
borrowed from Napoleon: ‘On s'engage et 
puis on voit.’ Roughly translated, this ap- 
peared on one picket sign as ‘Strike now, 
analyze later’.” 

We have no belief that the New Left can 
succeed in its goal of wrecking the country. 
But it would be imprudent to disregard the 
fact that its humorless intent is not to build 
a better society but to destroy the American 
system as we know it. 
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Nation Honors Ann Pellegreno 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARVIN I. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, it is with spe- 
cial pride that I call the attention of the 
House to the unique achievement of a 
distinguished constituent from my dis- 
trict, Ann Pellegreno. This Saturday, 
Mrs. Pellegreno will be honored by her 
friends and neighbors in Saline, Mich., 
with a tickertape parade welcoming her 
home from an historic adventure, an 
around-the-world flight which followed 
the path of another great aviatrix, 
Amelia Earhart. 

I know that you, Mr. Speaker, and the 
other Members of Congress, together 
with the whole Nation, have closely fol- 
lowed the flight of Mrs, Pellegreno and 
her crew and join with me today in of- 
fering congratulations on the successful 
accomplishment of her mission. I have 
taken a deep personal interest in her ad- 
venture not only because she is from my 
district but also because my 9-year-old 
son, Thomas, logged his first flight in- 
struction with Mrs. Pellegreno during 
this past year and so symbolically joins 
me as I make this tribute. 

In refiecting on Mrs. Pellegreno's 
achievement, I cannot help but think 
that too often today our adventurous 
spirit is clouded by our increasing tech- 
nological advances. In an age when we 
tend to bring massive, collective action 
to bear upon massive social and environ- 
mental problems, we tend to lose sight 
of the spirit of the individual. 

Why would this young woman leave 
her home to wing her way around the 
world? 

When man can circle the globe in a few 
hours, why would a group laboriously 
plan and execute this feat in an aircraft 
of 1937 vintage? 

Why, with the massive political, social, 
and economic problems which this world 
faces, would people give attention to this 
mission and acclaim its accomplish- 
ment? 

The answer to all these questions can 
be found in that wonderful phenomenon 
known as the spirit of the individual. It 
all has something to do with the fact 
that each one of us on this earth is an 
individual human being; each capable 
of doing more than what he is now doing 
if he has a challenge, a goal, and a deter- 
mination. 

Ann Pellegreno and her crew symbol- 
ize this spirit. Ann Pellegreno has 
brought all the people of the world 
closer together, not only because she 
fiew 27,000 miles, but more significantly 
by her symbolic achievement of what 
one individual can do. And this is why 
we take time out tn Congress today to 
poner. her on behalf of the whole Na- 

on. 

Mr. Speaker, I know there have been 
and will be many fine tributes to this 
outstanding woman and her fine crew. 
If I may, however, I would like to pres- 
ent to the membership two editorials 
from the Ann Arbor News so that we all 
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can be aware of the feeling of pride of 
her hometown area: 


Ann ARBOR Area SALUTES "EARHART FLIGHT” 
Crew 


A world which accepts the latest advances 
in speed and time-saving machines with no 
big stir and which some people say is becom- 
ing increasingly depersonalized can be 
thankful for the Robert Manrys and the Sir 
Francis Chichesters and the Ann Pellegrenos, 
Not only are these individuals and their ac- 
complishments pleasant diversions from the 
general flow of personalities and events, but 
they also help to let the rest of us catch our 
breath, lean back and dream a little in the 
finest tradition of Walter Mitty. 

Mrs. Pellegreno of Saline arrived at Willow 
Run Airport yesterday after her round-the- 
world, step by step imitation of Amelia Ear- 
hart's flight in 1937, the flight which ended 
with the disappearance of Miss Earhart some- 
where in the South Pacific Ocean, The events 
surrounding Miss Farhart's disappearance are 
as much a mystery as ever. 

Without wishing to detract from a magnifi- 
cent feat, Mrs. Pellegreno had a lot going for 
her. She had a fine crew, including William 
Polhemus of Ann Arbor, Lee Koepke of Ypsil- 
anti and Col. William Payne of McLean, Va. 
Her machine held out beautifully, certainly a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship and a 
knowledge of the flying conditions Mrs. Pel- 
legreno would encounter. She had the advan- 
tage over Miss Earhart of 30 additional years 
of great strides in aviation experience, knowl- 
edge and communications development. 

Mrs. Pellegreno’s voyage is the stuff of 
which great memories, civic celebrations and 
memorial plaques are made. Her trip was an 
ambitious one and we were happy to share 
her elation at the successes along the way, 
but we're happy to have her back with us 

n. ; 


agai 


Mrs. PELLEGRENO FLIES THE EARHART ROUTE 


Mrs. Ann Pellegreno of Saline is on the 
trail of Amelia Earhart and Fred Noonan, a 
trail which is 30 years old and key to one of 
the great mysteries of aviation. Despite a 
best-selling book which purports to unravel 
the mystery of Miss Earhart’s disappearance 
in 1937, there is as much doubt and uncer- 
tainty as ever. 

Will Mrs. Pellegreno and her crew unlock 
the secret of the Earhart flight? More than 
likely, they won't; the trail has grown cold 
after 30 years. Was Miss Earhart’s plane shot 
down or did it crash due to a storm or faulty 
equipment? That answer, too, would appear 
to be one of history’s best kept secrets. 

This seems to be the year to honor Amer- 
ican adventurers, The anniversary of the 
Lindbergh flight across the Atlantic has 
been duly noted at the French International 
Alr Show. One of America’s most popular ex- 
plorers, the noted author-adventurer Rich- 
ard Halliburton, also disappeared somewhere 
in the Pacific in 1937, although we haven't 
heard of any Halliburton commemoration. 
And now, of course, the re-enactment of the 
Earhart flight. 

Mrs. Pellegreno’s trip is no cakewalk. The 
Passage of 30 years doesn't shorten the miles 
one bit. The time spent over the ocean is 
long and a great strain on men and machine. 
Mrs. Pellegreno is an experienced pilot, but 
a flying trip around the world is not some- 
thing which occupies her time on summer 
weekends. 

So why does she do it? Ask Mrs. Pellegreno 
when she comes back. We rather suspect it's 
like that old line about George Leigh Mallory 
and Mt. Everest: “Why do you want to climb 
it?” Mallory's answer still draws snickers, ex- 
cept from mountaineers, Why does Mrs. Pel- 
legreno risk her pretty neck over the Pacific? 
Her answer would not satisfy the person who 
has never felt the exhilaration that comes 
from challenging something superior to him- 
self on ite own terms. 

If nothing else, Mrs. Pellegreno's flight is 
strong affirmation that the spirit of adven- 
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ture lives. There are sentimental reasons for 
this flight, too; why do some moderns follow 
the wanderings of Ulysses, for example? The 
answer is easy: They sentimentalize, they 
want to retrace the steps of one of their 
heroes, they want to identify with a man 
whose deeds and daring come alive even from 
history's dispassionate account. 

What Mrs, Pellegreno has undertaken and 
what Lindbergh did and what Sir Edmund 
Hillary achieved and Richard Byrd and a lot 
of others is essentially a personal commit- 
ment. For compelling personal reasons, they 
took great risks to reach the peak of human 
pride and thereby fulfill themselves, Again, 
the mountaineers have the last word: “Have 
we conquered an enemy? None but our- 
selves.” 


League of United Latin American Citizens 
Strongly Endorses War on Poverty 
Program, but Warns Against Dismem- 
berment of OEO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, in conven- 
tion assembled on June 25, 1967, the 
League of United Latin American Citi- 
zens—LULAC—meeting in Phoenix, 
Ariz., adopted a resolution in whole- 
hearted support of the war on poverty 
as waged by the OEO. 

It is a resolution of particular timeli- 
ness and importance, and I want to add 
my personal endorsement of the senti- 
ments expressed in the document, which 
goes on record as “commending Sargent 
Shriver and the OEO for responding 
Quickly and efficiently to the needs of the 
American people with sympathy and in- 
tegrity unmatched in the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, let me make 
clear my agreement with the LULAC 
Position of determined opposition “to any 
dismemberment of the OEO.” 

Unfortunately, there seems to be, in 
the words of the LULAC resolution, “a 
real and immediate danger of a retreat 
in the war on poverty in the form of a 
Proposal before the U.S. Congress—the 
so-called Opportunity Crusade—to abol- 
ish the OEO and turn parts of this pov- 
erty program over to the older Federal 
agencies.” 

In my opinion, the losers in such a 
Scheme would not be confined to the 
Poor, but would include every interested 
citizen, for we all have a vital stake 
in broad-based American prosperity. 

On the other hand, our support for the 
OEO helps insure continued flexible and 
Sensitive attention to the problems of 
the poor. 

The LULAC resolution specifically 
urges Congress— 

For the good of the American people not 
Only to maintain the OEO as a separate 
agency . .. but to appropriate additional 
funds to expand the war on poverty. 


Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point in 
the Recorp the full text of the excellent 
Tesolution to which I referred: 
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Whereas, the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity has, among Federal agencies, been 
one of the most sensitive and responsive to 
the needs of the Mexican-American people 
and, z 
Whereas, unlike many older, bureaucratic 
Federal agencies, the OEO has provided for 
the democratic involvement of people in 
solying of their own problems and has main- 
tained the flexibility to respond with a min- 
imum of red tape to the specific needs of 
impoverished Americans, including Mexican- 
Americans and, 

Whereas, there is a real and immediate 
danger of a retreat in the war on poverty 
in the form of a proposal before the United 
States Congress to abolish the OEO and turn 
parts of this poverty program over to the 
older Federal agencies. 

Be is resolved as follows that the League 
of United Latin American Citizens is 
strongly opposed to any dismemberment, of 
the OEO, 

Urges the Congress, for the good of the 
American people to maintain the OEO as a 
separate agency, 

Urges the Congress not only to continue 
the OEO but to appropriate additional funds 
to expand the war on poverty. 

That the LULAC goes on record as com- 
mending Sargent Shriver and the OEO for 
responding quickly and efficiently to the 
needs of the American people with sym- 
pathy and integrity unmatched in the Fed- 
eral government. Goes on record as com- 
mending the OEO Migrant Program for the 
extraordinary success it has had in coming 
to the ald of the hitherto forgotten and ex- 
ploited people, the American farm workers, 
many of whom are Mexican-American. 

That the LULAC Is directed to send copies 
of this resolution to each Congressman and 
Senator of the southwestern states. 

Urges each individual LULAC council to 
contact their Congressman to express strong 
support of LULAC members for the OEO and 
its Migrant Program and to urge the Con- 
gressman to show his concern for his 
Mexican-American constituents by voting 
for continuance of OEO and additional anti- 
poverty appropriations for its Migrant Pro- 
gram. 

This resolution was adopted as read, on 
Sunday, June 25, 1967. 


— 


Amend the Surplus Property Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARRY BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
today I have introduced legislation to 
amend the Surplus Property Act of 1944 
to authorize certain surplus property of 
the United States to be donated for park 
and recreation purposes. 

The Surplus Property Act authorizes 
conveyance to any State, political sub- 
division, or municipality, all of the right, 
title, and interest of the United States 
in and to any surplus land which in the 
determination of the Secretary of the 
Interior is suitable and desirable for use 
as a public park, public recreational area, 
or historic monument for the benefit of 
the public. Under provision of the act, 
conveyance for park or recreational pur- 
poses must be made at a price equal to 
50 percent of the fair value of the prop- 
erty conveyed, based on the highest and 
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best use of the property at the time it 
is offered for disposal, Conveyance of 
property for historic monument purposes 
under the act is made without monetary 
consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, although our Nation is 
blessed with a great wealth of natural 
resources, the development of recrea- 
tional facilities has not kept pace with 
the population explosion and economic 
growth. Preservation and development of 
our recreational, scenic, and historic sites 
is of the utmost importance to our well- 
being and that of future generations. 
Likewise, provision of open space in or 
nearby our densely populated urban 
areas is essential if they are to be satis- 
moe and rewarding places in which to 

ve. 

In my own State of Michigan, for ex- 
ample, over 88 percent of the population 


resides in the southern one-third of the 


State. Yet, the vast majority of publicly 
owned land lies in the upper portion of 
the State. This situation makes it im- 
perative that we undertake immediate 
programs for the preservation of open 
park and recreational space in urban and 
suburban areas. 

The major problem facing Michigan 
and other States is that the prices for 
these lands are escalating at an ever- 
increasing rate. It has reached the point 
where State and local governments are 
finding it difficult to compete with in- 
dividuals and developers for prime rec- 
reational lands even at the 50-percent 
discount price allowed under the Sur- 
plus Property Act. 

In this connection, a recently com- 
pleted Michigan outdoor recreation plan 
projects a 10-year expenditure of $150 
million which will be needed for State 
parklands and development. Unfortu- 
nately, present funding sources will not 
be adequate to finance more than one- 
third of these anticipated needs during 
this 10-year peroid. Major new sources 
for obtaining and developing these lands 
must be found if we are to be successful 
in meeting this recreational challenge. 

The Federal Government is committed 
to various programs to assist local pub- 
lic bodies in the acquisition of land to 
be used for park and recreation. Why, 
then, not donate surplus lands which 
would be suitable for this use? 

While States are required to purchase 
lands from the U.S. Government for 
this purpose, they are, on the other hand, 
asked to give their State-owned lands 
to the Federal Government free of 
charge. My own State of Michigan has 
done this willingly in the past. Fifty per- 
cent or more of Isle Royale was State- 
owned and given to the Government at 
no cost. Michigan also donated some 
5,000 acres of land lying within the Pic- 
tured Rocks National Lakeshore area 
and it is anticipated the State will donate 
over 8,400 acres of land to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the establish- 
ment of the Sleeping Bear National 
Lakeshore. Michigan is glad to give these 
lands in order to aid in the establish- 
ment of these outstanding National 
parks and recreation areas. However, it 
would seem only fair that surplus Fed- 
eral lands suitable for park and recrea- 
tional purposes be turned over to the 
States at no cost. 
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A review of the comprehensive state- 
wide outdoor recreation plans submitted 
by the States for the years 1968 through 
1977 to the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
reveals an estimated capital cost of $7.1 
billion needed for acquisition and devel- 
opment projects. Of this total, approxi- 
mately $2.8 billion would be for State 
projects and $4.3 billion for projects fi- 
nanced in part by local governments but 
sponsored by the States. These figures 
may be conservative when one considers 
the growing demand for State and local 
public recreation facilities in or adjacent 
to urban centers where costs are greatest. 
Furthermore, those figures do not include 
any estimates for eight of the States and 
three territories. 

It is obvious that State and local gov- 
ernments will not meet needs of this 
magnitude over the next 10 years without 
Federal assistance. My amendment to the 
Surplus Property Act is a concrete pro- 
posal to give them some assistance. 

It is important, Mr. Speaker, to em- 
phasize that local levels of government 
could not indiscriminately claim surplus 
property for parks or recreation, for my 
amendment to the act states that the 
Secretary of the Interior must make a 
determination of whether or not the 
property in question is suitable, desirable, 
and needed for use as a public park or 
public recreational area. 


Observe Voting in South Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the Rules 
Committee has been referred House Con- 
current Resolution 382 which I intro- 
duced to send a team of congressional 
observers to the September elections in 
South Vietnam. At the time I introduced 
the resolution, and on several other occa- 
sions since then, I have made clear my 
belief that American observers are 
needed in Vietnam to insure the fair- 
ness of the voting. 

Now Tran Van Dinh, former acting 
ambassador to the United States from 
South Vietnam, has urged that American 
observers be sent to Vietnam at election 
time. The reason for his recommenda- 
tion is in accord for the reasons behind 
House Concurrent Resolution 382; the 
United States has a vital interest in free 
elections in South Vietnam and we must 
do all we can to see that democracy does 
prevail in that brave nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include in the Recor a copy of 
an article from the July 7 New York 
Times about Tran Van Dinh's recom- 
mendation that the United States send 
2 to South Vietnam at election 

e. 
US. Groups Uncen To OBSERVE VOTING 
IN VIETNAM 
(By Donald Janson) 

Cuicaco, July 6.—4 South Vietnamese 

Buddhist urged today that American farm, 
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labor, church, bar, press and student orga- 
nizations send observers to the presidential 
election in South Vietnam Sept. 3. 

Tran Van Dinh, former Acting Ambassador 
to the United States, said this would reduce 
peasant fear of retaliation by the Saigon mili- 
tary regime if the vote went against its candi- 
dates. 

Without such impartial observation from 
non-Governmental groups, he told an all-day 
convocation on Vietnam at the University of 
Chicago, sponsored by the National Council 
of Churches, the election will not be free 
and the winners will be the Saigon’s regime 
ticket of Lieut. Gen. Nguyen Van Thieu and 
Premier Nguyen Cao Ky. 

Only a free election, said the 44-year-old 
president of the Vietnamese Overseas Bud- 
dhist Association, can produce a popular gov- 
ernment capable of dealing effectively with 
Hanoi, the United States and the Vietcong to 
produce peace. 

He said the American State Department 
should have no objection to the appearance 
of private observers on the scene in the inter- 
est of the free elections it advocates. 

About 70 United States and Latin-Ameri- 
can citizens went to the Dominican Republic 
last year as unofficial observers of elections 
that followed a military uprising in 1965 and 
United States military intervention. 

That committee on free elections was 
headed by Norman Thomas, the long-time 
Socialist leader; Bayard Rustin, the civil 
rights leader, and Victor Reuther, labor 
leader, 

Mr. Dinh's proposal was promptly endorsed 
by Dr. Edgar H. S. Chandler, executive direc- 
tor of the Church Federation of Greater Chi- 
cago, at a news conference, 

Dr. Chandler suggested that church par- 
ticipation be sponsored by such bodies as the 
World Council of Churches and the National 
Council of Churches. 

Gerhard A. Elston, director of Vietnam af- 
fairs for the National Council study team 
that returned from Vietnam yesterday 
broached the idea to Premier Ky last week 
without receiving a definitive response. 


CHURCH GROUPS STRESSED 


The study team, he said, asked that non- 
Governmental groups be allowed to observe. 
The team, he said, was thinking particularly 
of church groups of all faiths throughout 
the world. 

Robert Pickus, director of the West Coast 
office of a peace group called the World With- 
out War Council, said in an interview that 
his organization was polling leaders of major 
American voluntary organizations in many 
fields to determine whether they would like 
to send observers to “help assure genuine 
free elections.” 

Mr. Dinh said it would be futile to rely 
solely on United States Defense and State 
Department observers because the Vietnam 
populace would consider them “too sym- 
pathetic to the Saigon Government's point 
of view.” 

That Government, he said, is 99 per cent 
corrupt,” wants the war to continue for 
selfish reasons and lacks the confidence of 
the general population. 

Mr. Dinh resigned from the Vietnam For- 
eign Service in 1964 because, he sald, the 
Government was stressing only a military 
solution to the war. He lives in Washington, 

The conyocation was the first of a series 
planned around the country to inyolve Pro- 
testant clergymen and leading laymen in 
thought and action on alternatives to war 
in Vietnam and to future wars, The National 
Council represents 34 Protestant, Anglican 
and Eastern Orthodox denominations with a 
membership of 34 million persons. 

Invitations to the convocation here went 
to clergymen and key laymen of the 2,300 
churches affiliated with the Church Federa- 
tion of Greater Chicago. 
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Southern California World Trade Center 
Selects Construction Site in Downtown 
Los Angeles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently been advised by officials of the 
Southern California World Trade Cen- 
ter Authority of the selection of a 9-acre 
site In downtown Los Angeles, located 
immediately adjacent to the future Los 
Angeles Convention and Exhibition Cen- 
ter, for construction of the proposed 
multimillion-dollar Southern California 
World Trade Center. 

Because of the importance of this de- 
velopment to the continued rapid growth 
of international trade and commerce, 
particularly in the Greater Los Angeles 
metropolitan area, I would like to insert 
in the ConcressionaL Recorp articles 
which appeared in the Southern Cali- 
fornia Industrial News, the Los Angeles 
Times, and the Long Beach Independ- 
ent-Press-Telegram, on this subject: 
[From the Southern California Industrial 

News, June 19, 1967] 
Los ANGELES LOCATION Wins Our—WorLD 
TRADE CENTER To ADJOIN CONVENTION SITE 

A Pico and Figueroa site, adjoining and ad- 
jacent to the forthcoming Los Angeles Con- 
vention Center, has been chosen as the loca- 
tion of the Southern California World Trade 
Center buillding. 

Recommendation was made in a partial 
presentation of the long-awaited feasibility 
study by Charles Luckman Associates and 
Kistner, Wright & Wright at World Trade 
Center Authority meeting in Los Angeles last 
week, 

A total of 23 possible sites were studied, it 
was revealed, and the Pico-Figueroa site se- 
lected because of the financial advantage and 
convenience of having a trade center ad- 
joining a convention center with permanent 
exhibit facilities. 

The latter Center, to be built by the Los 
Angeles Convention and Exhibition Center 
Authority, expects Its financing plan involv- 
ing a $35 million bond issue to be approved 
by the City Council by August. 

No final cost has been arrived at for the 
World Trade Center Building. But finalized 
feasibility study is expected from Charles 
3 & Associates in the next week or 

D. 

Preliminary plans call for a high-rise of- 
fice building and a 900-room hotel, to be 
financed by a state bond issue. 


{From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, June 
15, 1967] 

FINAL Drarr ORDERED—DOWNTOWN SITE 
CHOSEN FOR WORLD TRADE CENTER COM- 
PLEX 

(By Ray Hebert) 

A downtown site for a multimillion-dollar 
Southern California World Trade Center 
buliding was selected Wednesday and the 
architectural firm of Charles Luckman was 
ordered to draft final plans for the struc- 
ture. 

The trade center complex will be located 
between Trenton and Figueroa and 11th Sts. 
and Pico Blyd., said Robert W. Prescott, head 
of the seven-member trade center authority. 

Preliminary plans call for a high-rise office 
building and a 900-room hotel as the first 
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stages of the complex. The project would be 
finaced by the authority with a state bond 
issue. 

It is the third major related trade center 
Project in the Los Angeles area. Ground was 
broken last Thursday on Terminal Island 
for a $200 million World Trade Center Com- 
plex and on Wednesday documents required 
for financing a downtown convention center 
Were approved. 

THIRTY-ONE-ACRE SITE CHOSEN 


The latter, to be built by the Los Angeles 
Convention and Exhibition Center Authority, 
Would be located on a 3l-acre site near Pico 
Blvd, and Figueroa St. 

Neil Petree, authority president, said he 
hoped a lease agreement for both the site 
And. the facility along with the financing 
Plan would be approved by the City Council 
by August. This would permit sale of bonds 
in September and the start of property 
acquisition. 

Under the financing plan for the conven- 
tion center, the authority would issue $35 
Million in bonds to cover land and construc- 
tion costs. Upon completion, the facility 
Would be leased back to the city with rentals 
Zuaranteeing the bonds. 

Originally the City Council set a $25 mil- 
lion ceiling on the center. But new land ap- 
Praisals—up from $8 million to $11 million— 
and other additional costs have pushed the 
total figure to $35 million. 

Consultants had estimated the city’s an- 
nual deficit at $125,000 a year for 35-year 
bonds. But the loss is now figured at $241,- 
000 a year. The authority was told this would 
be for a 31-year period commencing with 
the center's completion. 

Petree estimated it will take a year to ac- 
Quire the property, assuming the City Coun- 
cil gives a go-ahead, and about two years to 
build the 458,000-square-foot facility. 

The authority has not yet made a deci- 
Sion on whether to face the center toward 
the Harbor Freeway or downtown, or whether 
K acquire additional land east of Trenton 


This property would be used for a proposed 

hotel and office building, plaza and addi- 
1 parking space; 

[From the Long Beach (Calif.) Independent 
& Press-Telegram, June 15, 1967] 
Trape CENTER Gors TO DOWNTOWN Los 
ANGELES 
(By Jack O. Baldwin) 

A nine-acre site in downtown Los Angeles 
Was selected Wednesday for a World Trade 
Center which would include twin skyscrapers 
and several satellite buildings. 

The Southern California World Trade Cen- 
ter Authority chose a site which would share 
& common boundary with the proposed mul- 
timillion-dollar Los Angeles Convention 
Center. 

The area agreed upon is a tapered plot 

ded by 11th Street, Figueroa Street, Pico 

Boulevard and Trenton Street. The proposed 

mvention Center site is immediately to the 
West and extending to the Harbor Freeway. 

The authority voted 7-1 to accept the 

te recommended by Charles Luckman 

ates. 

Voting against the motion was H. E. (Bud) 
Ridings Jr.. chairman of the Long Beach 
Board of Harbor Commissioners. 

“I have not seen the studies of any other 
Sites and will therefore have to vote against 
the recommendation,” said Ridings. 

William M. Schoenfeld, executive architect 
With Luckman, said agencies which had ex- 
Dressed interest in becoming tenants in the 
Proposed high-rise office building include the 
United States Customs Service. Robert W. 

escott, chairman of the trade center Build- 
ing Committee, also said the Customs Service 
Was interested in becoming a tenant. 

However, a check by The Independent, 

‘ss-Telegram with Frank R. Creed, regional 
Customs commissioner, prompted a dental. 
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“I cannot recall discussing any such move 
with anyone regarding a World Trade Center 
Building as being used by customs,” Creed 
sald. 

“We intend to move into the new custom- 
house on Terminal Island on Aug. 19 to pro- 
vide services to the Long Beach-Los Angeles 
Port area. We will continue to provide serv- 
ices in the Los Angeles downtown area to 
meet the demand,” he said. 

While state law limits the site for a South- 
ern California World Trade Center to 30 
acres, a deputy attorney general said there 
was no limit set on the cost of the project. 
The law states that the amount allocated for 
the project, to be financed through a bond 
issue, would depend upon predicted revenues, 

Prescott said the committee expressed “an 
overwhelming preference for a downtown Los 
Angeles location.” 

Schoenfeld said his firm had querried 1,303 
possible tenants including foreign govern- 
ments, trade associations, custom brokers 
and federal agencies, 

Murray D. Goodrich, vice chairman of the 
Authority, claimed that the center would be 
delayed a year “if the authority failed to se- 
lect a site now.” 

Schoenfeld described proposed facilities in 
the World Trade Center complex. They in- 
clude a 900-room hotel, a 500,000-to-600,000- 
square-foot office building, a 50,000-capacity 
exhibit hall, two levels of parking, several 
restaurants, meeting rooms and related 
facilities, 

Schoenfeld said the site would be served by 
a proposed monorail linking International 
Airport with the Civic Center. He said the 
area is serviced by eight on-ramps and 
off-ramps from the Santa Monica and Harbor 
Freeways. 

Although the study covered 23 other sites, 
Schoenfeld said whatever site is selected “it 
should be in downtown Los Angeles.” 


Tribute to John Quincy Adams 
SPEECH 
HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many brands of courage but few have 
been as commemorative as the courage 
that typified John Quincy Adams. This 
Massachusetts man’s fortitude was of 
such caliber that another inimitable man 
from Massachusetts, the late President 
John F. Kennedy, saw fit to feature the 
resolute deeds of John Quincy Adams in 
his Pulitzer Prize winning book, Pro- 
files in Courage.” 

Few men have exercised their capacity 
for vision to the extent that was true of 
John Quincy Adams. Devoted to the 
principles imbued in him by his parents, 
John and Abigail Adams, he did not sub- 
vert his concept of national responsibili- 
ty for the more immediate interests of 
his his constituency. Risking his own 
popularity, he stood for the acquisition 
of western lands that were to add im- 
measurably to the vast richness of our 
Nation. Though most of his constituents 
were merchants, he backed the Embargo 
Acts in an effort to strengthen first his 
country and, therefore, his own district. 

This strength did not waver, his 
course withstood the hurricanes of time 
and circumstance. His perception en- 
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compassed not only his Nation but the 
globe. He envisioned a cohesive, autono- * 
mous hemisphere and implemented the 
Monroe Doctrine to insure its reality. 
President Kennedy once said: 

This country cannot lie still in the harbors 
but must set sall, 


John Quincy Adams served with dis- 
tinction at that stormy helm. 

I join with my colleagues on this the 
200th anniversary of the birth of John 
Quincy Adams in giving this stalwart 
and noble statesman the tributes after 
his genih that were due him in his life- 

e. 


Perils of Old Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of my constituents recently 
called my attention to a letter written 
to the editor of Technology Week and 
published in the issue of June 5, 1967. 

Having been personally involved with 
employed engineers and their employ- 
ment problems, I can wholeheartedly en- 
dorse this letter as pointing out a prob- 
lem that should be looked at closely by 
industry. 

It also points up the fact that Congress 
can try in any of a number of ways to 
stimulate higher education in the space 
age of today, but the full cooperation of 
Government, industry, and institutions 
of higher learning is essential for suc- 
cess in meeting the engineering man- 
power needs of future years. 

The letter follows: 

PERILS or OLD AGE 
To the EDITOR: 

William S. Beller’s highly competent 
“Long-Term Engineering Shortage Seen” 
(TW, March 20, p. 28) summarizes Engineer- 
ing Manpower Commission findings, After 
noting that engineering never looked better 
for number of jobs nor worse for number of 
students shying away, Mr. Beller asks why. 

I believe a major factor keeping students 
out of engineering is the bad reputation 
industry employers have acquired for refus- 
ing to hire engineers over 40 regardless of 
competence. As a result, many older engi- 
neers dissuade their sons and acquaintances 
Spey entering the discipline of the industrial 

eld. 

To support my belief, may I cite a study 
conducted by Prof. Loomba of San Jose 
State College. Prof, Loomba surveyed 1,200 
engineers laid off by aerospace firms in 1964. 
He found that to avoid layoff and reduce the 
unemployment period, one must find a way 
to stop growing old.” 

In another technical field, President Hal- 
bouty of the American Association of Petro- 
leum Geologists complained of an Earth- 
scientist drought, “which could have fright- 
ening consequences for our nation in its need 
for petroleum products.“ Some paragraphs 
later, Mr. Halbouty noted that while students 
have a choice of jobs, “numerous older and 
experienced geologists ... are without em- 
ployment due to multiple layoffs by oil 
companies .. college professors . . cannot 
recommend the oil industry to their students 
until it changes its policy of hiring young 
geologists.” 
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The Engineering Manpower Commission 
could illuminate the picture if it chose. But 
its survey merely asks employers to list the 
numbers of new and experienced engineers 
hired; it asks nothing about the age of the 
men concerned. 

This key omission raises @ question as 
to whether the Manpower Commission is 
shielding industry age discrimination. In 
any event, the commission report is now 
open to doubt. 

Name withheld by request. 


A Letter to the President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, from the 
beginning of the Middle East crisis, I 
have had nothing but the highest praise 
for the way in which our President 
handled this most tense situation. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues a letter to the President 
written by Dr. William A. Wexler, presi- 
dent of B'nai B'rith. 

The letter appeared in the June 1967 
edition of the Metropolitan Star, a pub- 
lication of the metropolitan council of 
B'nai B'rith, and follows: 

A LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. Presmoent: It was with deep 
gratification that I listened to the reassur- 
ances of Vice President Humphrey in the 
company of the other members of the Con- 
ference of Presidents of Major American Jew- 
ish Organizations. We had just come from a 
highly emotional rally held at Lafayette 
Square which had been interrupted with the 
news that the U.A.R. had accepted the cease 
fire. Our hearts were filled with gratitude 
that there would be no further bloodshed. 

The Vice President spoke to us with candor 
and deep feeling concerning the role you had 
Played in these tense and epochal days, of 
your unremitting frienship for Israel and 
your deft handling of that so explosive situa- 
tion. His reassurances were deeply appre- 
ciated. 

Both in the Senate and in The White 
House you have demonstrated your firm re- 
solve to sustain Israel and preserve. its in- 
tegrity. This resolve has been put to the test 
on many occasions and you have been un- 
wavering in your determination to sustain it. 

Now, Mr. President, your great resources 
of mind and spirit will be called upon again 
to bring fulfillment to the aspirations you 
hold. The description of your determination 
to have a permanent peace in the Middle 
East rather than a patchwork of armistices 
and truces was received by us with great 
rejoicing. 

It is my fond hope that you may bring 
the neighbors face to face for negotiations, 
that the great waterways of the area may be 
open to all nations, and that the bitterness 
which has existed for too long between the 
inhabitants of the Middle East may be eased 
through a mutual relationship beneficial to 
all. I know these are your own hopes and I 
pray your efforts in this area and difficult 
enterprise may win success, 

With kindest greetings, I am, 

Sincerely yours 
Dr. WILLIAM A. WEXLER, 
President, B'nai B'rith. 
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Medal of Honor Presentation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
attended a special Army full honor award 
ceremony at which the Medal of Honor 
was posthumously awarded to Sgt. James 
W. Robinson, Jr., by the Honorable Stan- 
ley R. Resor, Secretary of the Army. It 
was a most impressive ceremony. The 
citation carries such a stirring story of 
heroism and devotion to country that I 
must call it to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress. The account of 
this young man's heroism will endure 
forever in American annals of courage 
and sacrifice: 

MEDAL OF HONOR PRESENTATION BY THE HON- 
ORABLE STANLEY R. Resor, SECRETARY OF 
THE ARMY, TO Scr. JAMES W. ROBINSON, JR., 
(POSTHUMOUSLY), U.S. ARMY, AT THE PEN- 
ZON ON WEDNESDAY, 12 Jux 1967, ar 1030 

OURS 


The President of the United Statos of 
America, authorized by Act of Congress, 
March 3, 1863, has awarded in the name of 
The Congress the Medal of Honor, posthum- 
ously, to Sergeant James M. Robinson, Jr., 
United States Army for conspicuous gallantry 
and Intrepidity in action at the risk of his 
life above and beyond the call of duty: 

On April 11, 1966, Company C, 2d Batta- 
lion, 16th Infantry was engaged in fierce 
combat with a Viet Cong battalion. Despite 
the heavy fire, Sergeant Robinson moved 
among the men of his fire team, instructing 
and inspiring them, and placing them in 
advantageous positions. Enemy snipers lo- 
cated in nearby trees were inflicting heavy 
casualties on forward elements of Sergeant 
Robinson's unit. Upon locating the enemy 
sniper whose fire was taking the heaviest 
toll, he took a grenade launcher and elimi- 
nated the sniper. Seeing a medic hit while 
administering aid to a wounded sergeant in 
front of his position and aware that now the 
two wounded men were at the mercy of the 
enemy, he charged through a withering hall 
of fire and dragged his comrades to safety, 
where he rendered first aid and saved their 
lives, As the battle continued and casualties 
mounted, Sergeant Robinson moved about 
under intense fire to collect from the 
wounded their weapons and ammunition and 
redistribute them to able-bodied soldiers. 
Adding his own fire to that of his men, he 
assisted in eliminating a major enemy threat, 
Seeing another wounded comrade in front 
of his position, Sergeant Robinson again 
defied the enemy's fire to effect a rescue, In 
so doing he was himself wounded in the 
shoulder and leg. Despite his painful wounds, 
he dragged the soldier to shelter and saved 
his life by adiministering first aid. While 
patching his own wounds, he spotted an 
enemy machine gun which had inflicted a 
number of casualties on the American force. 
His rifle ammunition expended, he seized 
two grenades and, in an act of unsurpassed 
heroism, charged toward the entrenched 
enemy weapon. Hit again in the leg, this time 
with a tracer round which set fire to his 
clothing, Sergeant Robinson ripped the burn- 
ing clothing from his body and staggered 
indomitably through the enemy fire, now 
concentrated solely on him, to within gren- 
ade range of the enemy machine gun posi- 
tion. Sustaining two additonal chest wounds, 
he marshalled his fleeting physical strength 
and hurled the two grenades thus destroy- 
ing the enemy gun position as he fell dead 
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upon the battlefield. His magnificient display 
of leadership and bravery saved several lives 
and inspired his soldiers to defeat the num- 
erically superior enemy force. Sergeant Rob- 
inson's conspicuous gallantry and intrepid- 
ity, at the cost of his life, are in keeping 
with the finest traditions of the United 
States Army and reflect great credit upon 
the ist Infantry Division and the United 
States Armed Forces, 


What Is United Republicans of America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members have received letters asking 
about a group which calls itself United 
Republicans of America. The group is 
sending out letters asking for funds, and 
some people have questioned whether 
this group has any official connection 
with the Republican Party or its finan- 
cial arm. 

Mr. Paul Hope of the Washington Star 
has recently written an article about the 
United Republicans of America which I 
believe will be of interest to all who see 
the Record. Accordingly, I include the 
text of Mr. Hope’s article at this point: 

From the Evening Star, June 19, 1967] 
Ricut-Wixnc Group Uses GOP Name 
(By Paul Hope) 

A right-wing splinter group trading on the 
Republican name has set itself up in a 
spanking new Washington office and is going 
all out to lure dollars from Republican party 
contributors, 

United Republicans of America, a political 
organization that claims to help conservative 
candidates around the country but which 
hasn't filed financial reports with the House 
clerk for nearly two years, has undertaken 
a massive mall campaign for financial sup- 
port. 

URA's tactics have caused consternation 
among Republican party finance officials who 
are taking steps to warn party contributors 
that URA has no connection with the party. 

URA's latest gimmick is a “presidential 
poll.” It sent out a nationwide mailing urg- 
ing “fellow Republicans” to fill out an en- 
closed ballot giving thelr preference for the 
Republican presidential nomination. 

Implying some connection with the Repub- 
lican party, the letter says: “We will an- 
nounce the results to the press and to the 
Republican National Committee.” 

Further on, the letter makes a pitch for 
financial support, It says URA plans to work 
for conservative candidates in 73 congres- 
sional districts in 36 states next year and it 
needs “at least 65.000 per district to start.” 

C. Langhorne Washburn, finance director 
of the Republican National Committee, sent 
a memorandum last week to all state Re- 
publican finance chairmen and directors say- 
ing that the committee “has received so 
many requests for clarification that I am 
writing this memorandum to advise that 
United Republicans of America has no official 
affiliation whatsoever with the Republican 
Party. 

A Pennsylvania congressman told some of 
his Republican colleagues the other day that 
one of his constituents, a businessman, sent 
URA $1,000 on the assumption that it was 
an official party fund-raising organization, 

Rep. Bob Wilson of California, chairman 
of the Republican Congressional Commit- 
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tee, has fired off a letter asking URA to indi- 
cate clearly on its letterhead that it has 
no official connection with the party. 

Meanwhile, returns from the presidential 
Poll are piling up at the URA office just a few 
blocks from the Capitol. Wainwright Dawson 
Jr., URA’s executive director, declined to say 
how much money is coming in with the bal- 
lots. 

URA was founded in May 1965 by D. Bruce 
Evans, former director of the Lorain (Ohio) 
Chamber of Commerce. It proposed to build 
Precinct organizations to take over the Re- 
Publican party along the lines of a “party 
Within a party” approach advocated in a 
Publication of the ultra right-wing Liberty 
Lobby. 

Political committees operating in two or 
More states are required by federal law to 
file financial reports with the clerk of the 
House of Representatives. URA filed one list- 
ing contributions of some 83,000 up to Sep- 
tember 1965. No reports have been filed since, 
although URA says in its latest mailing that 
“last year (1966) URA put money and man- 
Power to work for conservative candidates in 
i ee ims districts throughout the coun- 


Evans left URA last April and was succeed- 
ed by Dawson, 32, who helped organize 
YAF-PAC, a political action committee off- 
shoot of the conservative Young Americans 
for Freedom. YAF-PAC was merged about a 
Year ago with the American Conservative 
Union, another organization that sprang up 
after Barry Goldwater's 1964 defeat. Dawson 

e political action chairman for ACU 
but left because of a policy dispute. 

Dawson, who said he has reorganized URA, 
Moved his office out of quarters rented from 
Liberty Lobby and into a six-room suite in 
& new office building a few blocks away. He 
Claims the organization has no connection 
With Liberty Lobby. 

He has hired as his field director John 

LaMothe, a former TAF field director in 
Philadelphia. Last year LaMothe was active 
in the Committee for the Commonwealth in 
Pennsylvania that tried but failed to knock 
Of moderate Republican Rep. Richard S. 
Schweiker in the primary. 
f; Dawson said three members of his new 
"board of advisers" are Richard Durant of 
Michigan, Philip J. Herrman of Lancaster, 
Pa., and Theodore Humes, formerly Pennsyl- 
vania and now of Baltimore. Durant, a 
former member of the Johr Birch Society, 
has fought moderate Republican Gov. George 
Romney of Michigan. Herrman and Humes 
Were active in the Goldwater campaign in 
Pennsylvania, 


State Flag Law Upheld 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
the following editorial from the Johnson 
City, Tenn., Press-Chronicle will be of 
interest to my colleagues and the readers 
of the RECORD. 

It concerns the recent upholding by 
the New York Court of Appeals of the 
New York State law which prohibits the 
burning of the American flag: 

Frac Law UPHELD 

A New York state law prohibiting burning 
of the American flag has been upheld unani- 
Mously by the New York Court of Appeals. 

The court acted in the case of Sidney 
Street, a Negro, who set fire to a flag June 6 
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last year after hearing that James Meredith 
had been shot and wounded during his 
march through Mississippi. 

Street's lawyers made the familiar argu- 
ment that a law against flag burning vio- 
lates freedom of speech. But Chief Judge 
Stanley H. Fuld held the New York law's 
intent was to prevent a breach of the peace. 

Judge Fuld said Street’s action was one 
“of enactment, literally and figuratively in- 
cendlary, and as fraught with danger to the 
public peace as if he had stood on the corner 
shouting epithets at passing pedestrians.” 

We don't see how the court could have held 
otherwise. 

A good ruling! 


Manpower Development Program Praised 
by Newark Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, so often 
we hear varied kinds of criticism di- 
rected toward the Federal Government 
in its effort to adequately train and pre- 
pare young people for rewarding employ- 
ment. While the difficulties are obvious, 
the job simply must be done. I was heart- 
ened to hear the other day of the Newark 
Presbyterian Unit Hospital's excellent 
experience and wholehearted endorse- 
ment of the manpower development 
training program, as outlined by the fol- 
lowing letter: 

Unireo HosprTaLs or NEWARK, N.J., 

June 16, 1967. 


Dr. ROBERT WORTHINGTON, 

Assistant Commissioner of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Vocational Division, Trenton, 
NJ. 

Dran Mr. WORTHINGTON: My heartiest con- 
gratulations to you and the staff of the Man- 
power Development Program at the 
Montgomery Street School in Newark for a 
job well done“. 

Just prior to their graduation in May, I 
Interviewed the twelve students who were 
completing the six month dietary workers 
course. There was not one who was not ac- 
ceptable for employment here in the Dietary 
Department at Presbyterian Hospital. 

The one fact that surprised me the most 
was the contrast in ability and potential that 
existed between the students. While most of 
the girls were qualified to start in the lower 
grade positions, ie Cafeteria worker, Traygirl, 
Dietary Maid, several were qualified to start 
at higher levels, Dietary Aide and Food Serv- 
ice Supervisor. 

The training they have received is evident 
regardless of the position they have been 
hired for. Members of the department have 
commented to me about the ease of training 
these new employees and how rapidly they 
learn. Normally we allow eighty hours to 
train a new employee (with prior hospital 
experience) for the position of Dietary Aide. 
The girl whom we hired from Manpower De- 
velopment Training learned it in less than 
sixty hours and since has had a high level of 
performance. 

While the woman who was hired as Food 
Service Supervisor is still in training, her 
progress is most satisfactory and shows the 
potential of becoming a better than average 
supervisor. Should she remain and perform 
as expected, she should be making $5,000 an- 
nually in less than two years time. 

It was not my intention to give you a 
progress report on the seven graduates whom 
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I was able to find positions for here in the 
Dietary Department at Presbyterian Hospital, 
but rather to let you know the fine quality 
of training that these students received. 

May your program have continued success. 

Very truly yours, 
ARNOLD WEINSTEIN, 
Food Service Manager. 


Nuuanu YMCA: Hawaiis 50-Year-Old 
Model of Racial Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
50th anniversary of Honolulu’s Nuuanu 
YMCA—widely recognized for its ex- 
traordinary success in fostering harmo- 
nious and beneficial relations among the 
various ethnic groups which make up its 
membership—will be the occasion for 
celebration on July 14, 1967, when a 
banquet will be held in Honolulu, Hawaii. 

The Nuuanu “Y” was established in 
1917 as the result of the merger of four 
separate racial YMCA’s—Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Korean, and Filipino. Mr. Robert 
Dye, present general secretary of the 
Honolulu YMCA, describes this merger 
as a “first” for a city which was then 
sharply divided along racial lines. Mr. 
Dye observed in a recent interview with 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin that— 

Fifty years ago immigrant sons of all races 
came together at Nuuanu in classes and 
groups to improve educational and social 
skills and to achieve a relationship with per- 


sons of different racial and cultural back- 
grounds, 


Five decades later, the success of this 
racial blending is evident everywhere. 
The boys who once were the beneficiaries 
of the community service rendered by 
Nuuanu YMCA are now the doctors, den- 
tists, lawyers, clergymen, teachers, and 
government workers who are practicing 
the lessons they learned so well at the 
5 

Based on its past performance, and 
under the enlightened leadership of its 
staff members, Nuuanu YMCA promises 
to achieve new dimensions at it moves 
forward into its sixth decade of commu- 
nity service. 

I am sure that my colleagues in Con- 
gress would want to join me in extending 
congratulations to the Nuuanu YMCA 
for its outstanding record of service to 
the community over the past 50 years, 
and in wishing the “Y” ever-increasing 
success in its continuing efforts to make 
this a better world in which to live. 

The article entitled Nuuanu Y Cele- 
brates 50 Years Service,” from the July 
5, 1967, issue of the Honolulu Star-Bul- 
letin, is submitted for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, July 5, 
1967] 
Nuuaxu Y CELEBRATES 50 Years SERVICE 

After 50 years of community service, the 
Nuuanu YMCA is still trying to bridge the 
gaps between sexes, generations and ethnic 


groups, 
Robert Dye, general secretary of the Hono- 
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lulu YMCA noted that Nuuanu Y's Lima 

ted have taken on increasingly 
is pe hn iah the five decades of its 
existence.” 

The Nuuanu T is commemorating its 50th 
anniversary this year with a week-long cele- 
bration and a banquet at 7 pm, July 14 at 
the Ilikai Hotel. 

The merging of the four separate racial 
YMCA'’s—Japanese, Chinese, Korean, and 
Fililpino—in 1917 was “a first at a time when 
the city was sharply divided along racial 
lines,” Dye said. 

After some 46 years at the area now cov- 
ered by the parking lot for Long’s Pali Drugs 
and Safeway Market, the Nuuanu Y moved 
in 1963 to $2.5 million buildings and grounds 
at Vineyard and Pali Highway. 

The old complex cost only $41,000 when 
bullt in 1917. In 1920 the gymnasium and 
the pool was added, the latter through the 
donation of Dr. and Mrs. W. D. Westervelt. 

A fund drive, organized by the second 
generation oriental business and professional 
men who came through the Nuuanu Y as 
boys, resulted in the Atherton Building in 
1937, with dorm facilities, a lounge and a 
clubhouse added later. 

“Fifty years ago immigrant sons of all 
races came together at Nuuanu in classes and 
groups to improve educational and social 
skills and to achieve a relationship with 
persons of different racial and cultural back- 
grounds,” Dye said. 

„Today's young people take their leader- 
ship roles for granted, and with poise and 
sophistication debate governmental issues 
through the instrument of thelr own ‘Y’ 
Model Legislature.” 

Dye stressed the fact that one of the most 
unique contributions of the YMCA branch 
fellowship is the “quality of relationship 
that exists between its members.” 

He added, “Nuuanu staff members work 
today to help YMCA and other community 
groups communicate with each other at the 
‘feeling’ level and thus become more sensi- 
tive to the real needs and feelings of each 
other.” 


False Fears About SST Boom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


or WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the subject 
of the sonic boom is being discussed in 
the press and through the halls of Con- 
gress in these days prior to the construc- 
tion of the prototype of the supersonic 
transport. 

For the information of my colleagues 
who are interested in this matter, a re- 
cent editorial from the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer follows: 

Boro LOWERS THE Boom 


The best answer yet to those detractors 
of the supersonic jet transport program who 
base their opposition on the threat of sonic 
boom has come from Secetary of Transpor- 
tation Alan S. Boyd. 

Interviewed on a national telecast, Boyd 
put it succinctly: “. . . sonic boom will not 
be a problem, because supersonic aircraft 
will not be flown at supersonic speeds if this 
is a problem over inhabitated areas.” 

He went on to observe that, because of the 
Boeing SST’s swept wing design, the aircraft 
will be able to shift from supersonic to sub- 
sonic speeds with very little economic pen- 
alty. 

The common-sense statement is an effec- 
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tive response to such irrational positions as 
that taken by the nationwide Citizens League 
Against the Sonic Boom. It direly predicts 
that a single SST flying coast to coast would 
startle as many as 20 million persons and 
that a fleet of 150 SSTs would cause $1 mil- 
lion worth of damage a day to windows, plas- 
ter, and what have you. It therefore is de- 
manding a halt to the SST program. 

As Boyd has patiently explained, such a 
forecast is nonsense simply because the SST 
will not be flown at supersonic speeds H these 
kinds of undesirable effects are produced. 

Even if the SST were forced to chug along, 
relatively speaking, at subsonic speeds over 
populated land masses there is convincing 
evidence that it will still be an economic 
success. Much of the aircraft's travel will be 
over the oceans, as well as unpopulated ter- 
Tain, 

We suggest, therefore, that those who fear 
the SST’s sonic boom find something more 
plausible to be neurotic about. 


Hon. Crawford C. Martin Dedicates Uni- 
versal Pipe & Plastics Co., Hillsboro, 
Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
during the Fourth of July recess of the 
Congress, I spent some 10 Gays traveling 
in my congressional district and while 
there attended the dedication of a new 
industry in Hillsboro, Tex. The dedica- 
tion address was made by the Honorable 
Crawford C. Martin, a native of Hills- 
boro and the present attorney general 
for the State of Texas. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include Attorney General 
Martin's speech: 

REMARKS OF CRAWFORD C. MARTIN, ATroRNEY 
GENERAL OF TEXAS, AT THE RisBON-CUTTING 
CEREMONY FOR THE UNIVERSAL PIPE AND 
Pl. ASICS Co., HILLSBORO, TEX., JULY 1, 1967 
This is a proud and happy occasion for us 

Hill Countians as well as for our new friends 

and neighbors, the officers and incoming per- 

sonnel of the Universal Pipe and Plastics Co. 

Tt gives me a great deal of pleasure to take 

part in this ceremony, marking the opening 

of Hillsboro’s most recent addition to our 
young but promising industrial develop- 
ment. 

Hillsboro is very happy to welcome you, 
and we wish you great success for many 
years to come. 

The excitement of building and growing— 
of exploring new ways to do things better— 
the opportunities afforded by a free com- 
petitive system—this is what our ceremony 
here today is all about. 

This ceremony is about people—people in- 
vesting their capital, their talents and their 
hard work into making things that other 
people need. It’s about jobs for people, whose 
wages buy goods and services from their 
neighbors—people whose taxes build schools, 
hospitals and other public essentials. 

Every ribbon-cutting such as this is a re- 
affirmation of the faith of the American peo- 
ple in our free enterprise system and what it 
means to us individually and as a nation. 

Of more importance, it is a reaffirmation 
of our willingness to work out our own 
destinies. z 
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Here in Texas especially, each such cere- ' 
mony today demonstrates our system's abil-~ 
ity to adapt to changing conditions. Not too 
many years ago, we Texans based our econ- 
omy almost entirely on the abundance of 
our natural resources. In Hill County, for 
many generations we have prided ourselves 
on being one of Texas’ leading producers of 
agricultural products. While agriculture still 
is Hill County's mainstay, as you all know. 
national and international developments 
have combined with the arrival of competi- 
tive synthetics to sharply reduce the farm- 
er's return from his investment. And the 
impact is felt all the way down the line on 
agriculture-related businesses and services. 
Like many other regions of the state and 
other traditionally agricultural parts of the 
country, Hill County must turn to industry 
to bolster her lagging economy, Hill County 
must adapt; Hill County has begun to adapt. 

In doing so, we will parallel the state’s 
industrial growth. Last year, we added 34. 
000 new manufacturing jobs. The previous 
year’s gain was 25,400 jobs. i 

At the beginning of this year, the Texas 
Industrial Commission estimated the state's 
labor force at 4,080,000 employees, of whom 
618,000 were employed in manufacturing. 

Our strongest growth last year was in the 
so- called durable goods, producing 23,000 new 
jobs. The biggest gain in this fleld was in 

rtation equipment, accounting for 
15,000 new positions, 

A noteworthy point often overlooked is 
that today, Texas’ industrial development in 
an area frequently has little or no relation 
to the raw products of the area. For example, 
in our section, traditionally our manufac- 
turing activities have been cotton-ginning. 
cottonseed oil milling and meat packing. 
These are our raw products. In the wooded 
areas of East Texas, paper mills have been 
a natural outgrowth of the saw mills, In 
the Rio Grande Valley, concentration has 
been on food processing—in our coastal oil 
fields, petro-chemicals. But now we see fab- 
ribated products coming off assembly lines 
in cities and towns where as recently as five 
years ago manufacturing was limited en- 
tirely to the processing of raw materials in- 
digenous to the particular areas. 

Unquestionably, the coming of NASA to 
the Houston region, and of the aircraft and 
automotive assembly plants in the Fort 
Worth-Dallas complex have been the prime 
forces behind Texas’ industrial advances. 
And the greatest result of their coming has 
been the awakening of the people of Texas 
to the call of their Governor for higher edu- 
cation standards to fill high-skill labor de- 
mands. 

Higher education in Texas still is far from 
the excellence to which we are striving, but 
tremendous strides have been made in the 
past several years, and more will be in evi- 
dence next year. 

Most of today's industries look to “raw 
materials” of a different kind from those of 
a decade ago. Brain power—high skilis—the 
proximity to research facilities—an alert, 
receptive community and region—good 
schools and medical facilities—and finally, a 
well-developed recreational outlet: these are 
the major factors. Hill County can offer them 
all. 

In short, the rapid growth of metropolitan 
areas in Texas need not mean the decline of 
the smaller communities. Hillsboro is making 
its move in the right direction. I believe we 
can and will adapt to today’s demand for 
new economic development in the form of 
industrial development in our town. 

Again, my best wishes for abundant pros- 
perity to all of you who are associated with 
the Universal Pipe and Plastics Company 
and a personal welcome to each of you, to 
the community my family and I think is 
made up of the finest people in the great 
State of Texas. 
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Amending and Extending Title V of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (H.R. 10943) to amend 


and extend title V of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
support the passage of H.R. 10943, a bill 
to amend and extend title V of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. 

The focus of this legislation is on the 
teacher, the hub of any sound educa- 
tional program. Today, we find that there 
are not enough teachers to educate our 
children. This storage falls primarily on 
those local educational agencies which 
are least competitive in the educational 
Market. It places the greatest burden on 
schools in poor areas where the need for 
education is urgent and the shortage oi 
teachers most critical. 

I support this legislation specifically 
because I believe it will work to alleviate 
the teacher shortage in many disadyan- 
taged areas of this nation. 

One of the most controversial parts 
of title V, but singularly one of the most 
important for poor areas, is the author- 
tration for the Teachers Corps. This pro- 
Vision allows the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education to make arrangements with 
local educational agencies, upon approval 
by the appropriate State educational 
agency, to furnish teaching teams in 
&reas having concentrations of children 
from low-income families. Each teach- 
ing team will consist of an experienced 

r and a number of teacher interns. 

teacher interns, in addition to 
their teaching duties, will be afforded an 
Opportunity to take part in a teacher 
training program so that they can raise 
their educational level while gaining ex- 
Perience and providing a valuable pub- 

service in local communities. 

The Teachers Corps will be a local ef- 
fort aimed at local educational needs. 
Recruiting, selection, and enrollment in 
the Corps, for up to 2 years, will be 
handled by local educational agencies 
&nd institutes of higher education in ar- 
Tangement with the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education. 

There is much to be said for this local 
Control, and I suspect that this arrange- 
Ment will be effective in most areas of 

country. However, as time goes on, I 
believe it is essential that we carefully 
assess this provision to make sure that 
the program benefits are being extended 
to all disadvantaged areas. 

Mr. Chairman, the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 included a teacher fellowship 
Program, designed to give teachers an 
opportunity to update and upgrade their 
teaching skills. The present legislation 
Would amend this provision by extending 
the program to include graduate educa- 
tion for preschools, adult, and yocational 
education. I believe this amendment 18 
Most important for it allows the upgrad- 
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ing of educational personnel in flelds 
where the need is pressing. 

Mr. Chairman, the funding of the 
amended title V is generally for a 2-year 
period, with the exception of the Teach- 
ers Corps and National Advisory Council 
on Education Professions Development. 
Both these programs will be funded for 
a 3-year period to include 1968, 1969, 
and 1970. Again, I believe this is wise 
legislation. It will give State education 
departments, local school districts, and 
universities an opportunity to better plan 
their programs. 

Any program is of limited public value 
unless it allows for a constructive pro- 
gram of evaluation and the means to 
apply this knowledge to future plans. 
I view with satisfaction the creation of 
the National Advisory Council with re- 
sponsibility to review program opera- 
tions and to evaluate their effectiveness 
in meeting educational personnel needs. 
I also view with satisfaction, the provi- 
sion which authorizes the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education to stay apprised of 
the Nation’s existing and future person- 
nel needs. 

Mr. Chairman, education is not a cure 
for all the ills of our society, but without 
an adequate education system, can we 
truly believe that we will be able to solve 
any problems? I support H.R. 10943 as 
& program responsible for upgrading 
educational personnel and as one respon- 
sive to the expanding needs for teachers 
in local communities. 


Los Angeles’ Neighborhood Youth Corps 
Trains Urgently Needed Hospital Tech- 


nicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, in his 1967 
manpower report to the Congress, Presi- 
dent Johnson said the tragedy of job- 
lessness is not only in the amount of un- 
employment, but in the kind of unem- 
ployment. A job calls for a special skill— 
a skill that the unemployed person does 
not have. 

I wholeheartedly agree with the Presi- 
dent. And I believe the tragedy befalls not 
only the unemployed, but the general 
public as a whole. One of the crucial is- 
sues facing our Nation in the future is 
training people to fill jobs that are 
needed, jobs that stimulate the economy 
and improve the services we offer all 
Americans. 

We all know that one of the most criti- 
cal manpower shortage looming before 
us today is in the field of health services. 
This is a great paradox in a country of 
prosperity. But, there just are not enough 
trained people to meet the health needs 
of our people. And this problem can af- 
fect even the most affluent members of 
our society. If our laboratories, research 
clinics, and hospitals are understaffed 
and overburdened, all the money in the 
world cannot buy the kind of care that 
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would be available if those institutions 
were operating at peak capacity. 

Therefore, I was very: encouraged to 
read in the Los Angeles Times that 12 
youths from Los Angeles poverty areas 
had completed 1 year of medical tech- 
nician training and will be working full 
time at five hospitals in the area. These 
youths received their training through 
the Department of Labor's Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps program in Los An- 
geles. 

I believe other youth programs, such as 
this, can develop and train a cadre of 
young men and women for service in the 
health fields. Not only will these young 
people be performing productive, re- 
warding work, but they can help provide 
improved and expanded health care for 
all Americans. 

At this time I insert into the RECORD 
the Los Angeles Times article: 

Poverty TRAINEES WIN JOBS 


Twelve youths from Los Angeles poverty 
areas will be promoted today to positions of 
responsibility in Los Angeles area hospitals, 
according to War on Poverty officials, 

After completing one year of medical tech- 
nician training sponsored by the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps and the University of 
Southern California School of Medicine, they 
will take over such hospital positions as 
electrocardiography technicians, pulmonary 
technicians, dark room technicians and lab 
technician aides. 

The students upon graduation will begin 
working full time immediately at San Fer- 
nando Valley Veteran's, USC School of Medi- 
cine, Los Angeles County General, White 
Memorial and Mt, Sinai hospitals. 

This antipoverty program, which is funded 
through the Economic and Youth Opportu- 
nities Agency, offers a basic work-study 
course in fields of medical technology, 
mathematics, English, chemistry and human 
biology. Students receive $1.27 per hour. 

Although one-third of the graduates were 
high school dropouts, they have taken a keen 
interest in their hospital work, and some 
expect to return to school to get their 
diplomas. 

Mrs. Delores Ewell, 18, of 1356 E. 58th 
Place, who dropped out of high school at 15 
when she became pregnant, has become the 
operator of a portable electrocardiograph 
machine. She returned to school and ob- 
tained her diploma and is attending college 
at night. i 

Dr. John Mohler, the member of USC 
medical school who originated this program, 
said the graduates will make it possible to 
expand available medical facilities in Los 
Angeles. 


Martin Delivers Wingless Plane 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday at the Martin Marietta Corp.’s 
plant in Middle River, Md., a wingless 
rocket plane, of the type that may one 
day enable astronauts to land at airfields 
after flights in space, made its first public 
appearance. This pioneering craft is a 
significant contribution to this Nation’s 
space program, and I congratulate the 
men and women at Martin Marietta who 
did such fine work on the project, I 
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would like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor an article from today’s Baltimore 
Sun describing this plane: 

MARTIN DELIVERS WINGLESS PLANE—ASTRO- 
NAUTS May Some Day Use SUCH A CRAFT 
(By Albert Sehlstedt, Jr.) 

A wingless airplane, forerunner of a type 
which may one day bring men back from 
space, was presented to the Alr Force yester- 
day by the Martin Marietta Corporation at its 
Middle River plant. 

Designated the X—24A, the plane will join 
a family of similar craft being flown by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion and by the Air Force to study techniques 
for returning men from space for a con- 
ventional landing, like that of a regular 
airplane. 


SHAPE SUPPLANTS WINGS 


Astronauts flying spacecraft such as the 
Gemini into the atmosphere from orbit have 
very limited control over their vehicles, which 
are finally lowered to a safe landing by 

ute. 

Martin Marietta built the X-24A in fifteen 
months at a cost of approximately $1,300,000, 
a sum which includes support for flight op- 
erations scheduled to begin early next year 
at Edwards Air Force base in southern 
California. 

Two other wingless planes, the M2F2 and 
the HL-10, products of Northrop Corporation, 
have been test-flown at Edwards. In addition, 
Martin Marietta has successfully completed 
a related project for the Air Force involving 
flights of smaller, pllotless vehicles with the 
designation X-23A. 

All these wingless craft are broadly re- 
ferred to as lifting bodies. They are oddly 
shaped vehicles designed to achieve stability 
in flight and lift (the upward push of air 
that keeps a plane aloft) without the use 
of wings. 

The X-24A was rolled out of a Middle 
River hangar at 11:10 A.M. yesterday, high- 
light of a ceremony marking the company's 
presentation of the plane to the Air Force. 
A roll-out of an aerospace vehicle is com- 
parable to a ship launching in the mari- 
time industry. 


GENERALLY TRIANGULAR 


Rather bulbous in appearance and in 
the general shape of a triangle, the X-24A 
is 24 feet long with a maximum span of 
nearly 14 feet at its aft end. The plane 
rides on a tricycle landing gear and has a 
forward seat for one pilot. / 

The planes movable control surfaces, 
which permit it to maneuver in flight, con- 
sist of flaps and rudders on the tail. 


During test flights at Edwards, the X-24A 
will be carried to an altitude of 45,000 feet 
under the wing of a B-52 jet bomber. At 
that altitude, the plane will be released 
and then climb to approximately 100,000 
feet. 

The X-24A is powered by an XLR-11 roc- 
ket engine, the same type which pushed the 
XI aircraft through the sound barrier for 
the first time, on October 14, 1947. 


SPEED RANGE NOTED 


In the course of the X-24A flights, engl- 
neers will have an opportunity to observe the 
maneuverability and other characteristics 
of the plane from speeds as high as mach 2 
(1,300 miles an hour at 100,000 feet) down 
to landing speeds of about 180 miles an 
hour. 

The XLR-11 engine, made by Thiokol, 
develops 8,000 pounds of thrust, The weight 
of the plane is less than 6,000 pounds 
without fuel and about 11.000 pounds with 
its propellant aboard. 

Accepting the new plane for the Air Force 
was Lt. Gen. Charles H. Terhune, Jr., vice 
commander of the Air Force Systems Com- 
mand, who described the craft as a “vital 
link between the fields of aeronautics and 
astronautics,” 
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General Terhune went on to say: 

“But the real significance of the X24 lies 
in its potential contributions to the na- 
tional space We have long recog- 
nized that our nation's ability to fully ex- 
plore the potentials of space depends largely 
on economical access to it. The X-24 is a 
significant step in this direction.” 


The FCC: The Wasteland’s Paper Tiger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, a great deal of attention is being de- 
voted by Congress and by the public to 
questions relating to the role of radio 
and television in connection with con- 
troversial public issues. Most of these is- 
sues are political in nature, whether it is 
the war in Vietnam, cigarette advertis- 
ing, or the endorsement of political can- 
didates by radio and television stations. 

I think it is appropriate, therefore, to 
include in the Recorp a paper recently 
prepared by a responsible observer of the 
California scene pertaining to some 
aspects of this problem as it appears in 
California. Mr. Mitrovich is a Democrat, 
has written articles for numerous pub- 
lications, and formerly served on the 
staff of ex-Lt. Gov. Glenn Anderson of 
California. 

The article follows: 

THe FCC: THE WASTELAND’'S PAPER TIGER 

(By George S. Mitrovich) 


The time was 10:45 p.m. on election eve 
in Los Angeles and George Putnam, news- 
caster for television station KTLA was in 
the process of telling his viewers, “What I 
want as Governor of the State of California,” 
when Eugene L. Wyman, California’s Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman, who had 
just arrived home from a long last day 
working in behalf of Governor Edmund G. 
Brown and other Democratic candidates, 
stopped in front of his television set, curi- 
ous,” he was later to say, as to just what it 
was that George Putnam wanted.” Putnam, 
who Samuel W. Yorty credits with electing 
him Mayor of Los Angeles, was saying: 

“First of all, I'm not interested in party 
labels. I want a man of absolutely uneques- 
tioned integrity. A man whose character is 
beyond reproach, one who will not engage in 
influence peddling, preferential treatment, 
or any shady deals. A man who will lead— 
& man who will give us the facts and take 
us into his confidence and not treat the 
office of Governor of this state like some 
special property of his very own... Now 
this is what I want for the state I love— 
and it is this reporter's opinion that it Is 
now time for a change!“ 

“Now I must confess,” Wyman said as he 
recalled his surprise to me, “that from past 
experience I shouldn't have been shocked at 
what Putnam was saying, yet in calling for 
a change in the Governor's chair coupled 
with a violent attack upon Governor Brown 
just one hour before election day without 
any chance for a rebuttal was more than 
I thought even he was capable of.” 

Wyman's shock quickly gave way to anger 
and he reached for the telephone and dialed 
KTLA and asked for the news department, 
only to be frustrated by an endlessly ring- 
ing telephone that no one would answer. He 
next called Don Bradley, one of the Gov- 
ernor's campaign managers who in turn 
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called KTLA demanding to speak to some- 
one in authority, but was told that everyone 
had gone home for the night, “so call back 
tomorrow.” 


The following day, Bradley demanded from 
and was sent by KTLA a transcript of Put- 
nam's remarks as well as a denial from 
Harry P. Warner, the station’s Resident 
Counsel, of any knowledge on the part of 
management that Putnam would end his 
news show by calling for a change in the 
state's administration. Warner insisted to 
Bradley that Putnam's comments were “off 
the cuff,” an allegation belied by the tran- 
script itself. 

On that same day, November 8, Charles 
Warren, Democratic State Party Chairman, 
wrote a seven page letter to Rosel H. Hyde, 
Chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission. The letter, which chronicled a 
long list of complaints against Putnam, called 
for “immediate revocation" of KTLA’s li- 
cense. Warren described Putnam’s endorse- 
ment of former movie actor Ronald Reagan 
as a “defiant, nose-thumbing gesture of 
contempt for FCC policies of fair-play, for 
administrative authority, for the rights of 
the public, for our right to be heard in re- 
buttal .. .” A copy of the letter was sent 
to Representative Emanuel Celler, Chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee, who had 
on previous occasions promised to seek a 
Federal ban on the endorsement of political 
candidates by radio and television stations. 
Warren, concerned that the “fairness doc- 
trine“ of the FCC be enforced to its fullest, 
was well aware that for newscaster Putnam 
this was not the first time a complaint had 
been registered against him with the FCC. 

It was the night before Primary Election 
Day 1960 and George Carson Putnam, then 
working for television station KTTV, was 
ending his newscast (the thought occurs to 
me that when referring to Putnam, one 
should place newscast in quotes) by saying: 

“This is one reporter's opinion. Tomorrow 
the voters of Los Angeles will cast their 
ballots in perhaps the most important pri- 
mary election in this city’s history ...” 

Putnam went on to tell his viewers why 
then Mayor Norris Poulson was no longer 
fit to occupy the city’s highest elective office 
and reminded those watching that Poulson 
himself had once said that eight years in 
office was long enough for any man. “Shall 
we,” asked Putnam, “take the Mayor at his 
own words?" Having already asked, “Is this 
the city of angles? Is this the city of the big 
fix?” It was hardly necessary for Putnam to 
answer his own question, Mayor Yorty wasn't 
kidding when ‘he said that “George had 
elected him.” 

Two years later Putnam informed his 
KTTV audience why “in this reporter's 
opinion” Richard Nixon should replace Pat 
Brown as Governor of California. Putnam's 
wishes to the contrary, Brown decisively de- 
feated the former Vice President and sailed 
happily into his second term as the State's 
chief executive. Following the election 4 
complaint was filed by the Brown forces 
with the FCC against Putnam, After some 
time, the FOO finally issued an opinion 
charging Putnam with having indeed broken 
FCC policy relating to the “fairness doc- 
trine.” Beyond the reprimand the FCO failed 
to take any punitive measures against Put- 
nam and thus, Wyman charges, “he has 
continued to thumb his nose (borrowing 
Warren's phrase) at the very regulatory 
agency responsible for his conduct. 

“The fact that Putnam had on previous 
occasions violated FCC rules,” Wyman says, 
“should have served as sufficient warning to 
KTLA that he might do so again. Realizing 
this the station should have taken whatever 
steps were necessary to have precluded such 
a possibility from reoocurring.” 

Putnam, who enjoys being the center of 
controversy (it helps his ratings), has evi- 
denced little concern over his present prob- 
lem beyond asking Mayor Yorty to write a 
letter to Chairman Hyde of the FCO, in 
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which Yorty wrote that George is nothing 
More than the victim of a leftist smear. 
Putnam, for his part, has been content to 
accuse the Democrats of being nothing less 
than “sore losers.” 

The Putnam incident raises many Issues 
that will undoubtedly find their way into 
the present Congressional session. California 
Congressman John Moss, advised by Wyman 
of Putnam's “willful violation“ of FCC regu- 
lations, has proceeded to take a personal 
interest In the matter and has put Chairman 
Hyde on notice of his concern, requesting 
that he be “fully apprised of all develop- 
ments.” 

The trend toward radio and television 
Stations endorsing candidates (as opposed 
to the personal endorsements of a Putnam) 
began during the reign of Newton N. Minow 
as Chairman of the FCC. Minow, best re- 
membered for his famous reference to tele- 
Vision as a “vast wasteland,” was the first 
to encourage television and radio stations to 
become involved in issues of contemporary 
concern through editorial statements, thus 
Paving the way for the present situation 
Which allows for some to flaunt the rules of 
the industry's regulatory agency. 

The majority of stations, both television 
and radio, presenting editorial opinions do 
80 well within the limits of the “fairness 
doctrine” rule of the FCC. which provides 
that equal time will be given responsible or- 
ganizations or persons caring to offer an 
Opposing point of view. Most stations do not 
permit individual members of their news de- 
Partments to editorialize. In almost all cases 
where editorials are used, they are presented 
by the station’s management and are care- 
fully identified as such. 

The issue, however, is much larger than 
the indiscretions of one “newscaster,” it in- 
volves the whole question of television and 
Tadio stations endorsing at all. There are 
those who argue that newspapers and mag- 
azines (notably Life in the last election) 
endorse, so why shouldn't radio and tele- 
vision stations be allowed to do so? The an- 
Swer, as pointed out by Wyman, is basic. 
“Newspapers and magazines do not use air- 
waves owned by the public. While anyone 
might, if he is sufficiently capitalized, start 
& newspaper or magazine—no one can start 
a radio or television station unless the air- 
Waves are available.” 

Wyman argues that endorsing candidates 
Over publicly owned airwaves should be pro- 
hibited for other reasons too, “Newspapers,” 
he says, “are now classified by the public 
as being either Republican or Democratic. 
Their endorsements are understood in this 
light. Television and radio stations are not 
80 classified and their endorsements are 
given far more weight than they deserve.” 

“Rarely,” Wyman continues, “does a lis- 
tener ask what may have motivated an en- 
dorsement. Is it friendship? Or is it that a 
Station may be part of a giant complex, in- 
cluding such varied items as a baseball team 
and a publishing house, all of whose inter- 
est may be better served by a certain can- 
didate?” 

“The dangers,” he says, “are clear.” And 
so they are. 

Historically, the FCC has been the tamest 
Of the regulatory agencies and the most re- 
luctant to use its powers to penalize mem- 
bers of the industry it supervises. If Minow 
is correct in having called television a vast 
Wasteland,” then it poses the very real pos- 
sibility that the FCC is its paper tiger, which 
is not to suggest that the FCC should com- 
mence abusing the powers it has over radio 
and television—though its authority extends 
beyond the two—but to ask that it uphold 
and enforce its own rules. 

There is some doubt that the FCC, given 
its past record—though some hope did exist 
under the chairmanship of Minow and his 
euccessor E. William Henry—will ever 
Amount to anything more than a “Watch 
out now or I'll slap your wrist” type of “reg- 
ulatory” agency. 
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Wyman, as well as others, hopes that Rep- 
resentative Celler. the crusty old Congress- 
man from Brooklyn, will follow through on 
his promise to seek a Federal ban on radio 
and television stations endorsing candidates 
for public office. But should such a ban be- 
come law, it will be less than adequate if it 
fails to consider the fact that editorlalizing 
on issues can be more damaging to a candi- 
date than a flat editorial statement of en- 
dorsement for his opponent. Indeed, the for- 
mer is more effective because it is consider- 
ably less obvious than the latter, Hopefully, 
any ban on endorsements would then in- 
clude a measure preventing any station from 
presenting any editorial affecting any issue 
during the final thirty day period prior to 
election day. It hardly would have been 
necessary for a television or radio station 
which consistently opposed Barry Goldwater 
on issues in 1964 to have informed its audi- 
ence that it was giving its editorial support 
to the Democratic nominee, although the 
illustration is hypothetical for the simple 
fact that no television or radio station en- 
dorsed either of the two presidential candi- 
dates in that year when the right was re- 
nounced. 

During the 1966 statewide campaign in 
California, a number of stations made en- 
dorsements affecting virtually all elective 
offices on both sides of the political fence, 
from Governor to Controller. No one sta- 
tion's endorsement was as sought after as 
that of television station KNXT in Los An- 
geles. The reason why is obyious for the CBS 
owned station Is watched by as many as 
2,000,000 persons during its peak viewing 
hours. Its hour long Big News, beginning at 
six o'clock, has the highest rating of any 


‘Southern California news show. The sta- 


tion’s editorials, presented immediately after 
the Big News, are designed to reach the larg- 
est segment of the viewing audience and 
usually succeed. Because of this, a great 
deal of interest and concern centered around 
the man who would make the announce- 
ment, Robert L. Wood, then General Man- 
ager of KNXT and since elevated to a higher 
job by the network. Under Wood’s direction 
& careful build-up was given as to the day 
and time when KNXT would announce which 
one of the two candidates for Governor had 
gained its support for the highest office of 
the nation's largest state. Finally, the great 
Moment arrived—Wood went before the 
camera to announce that KNXT would sup- 
port Ronald Reagan for Governor. KNXT's 
viewers knew Robert Wood; he had become 
as familiar to watchers of Channel 2 as any- 
one employed by the station. What they did 
not know is that Wood is (1) a Republican, 
and (2) a conservative Republican at that. 
A fact that Wood did not choose to disclose 
to ENXT's viewers. For all they knew he 
simply was playing out his role as the sta- 
tion's General Manager with no vested in- 


terest in KNXT’s endorsement beyond having 


to make it known to the public. 

When the CBS owned station announced 
its support of Reagan, the Brown campaign 
people asked to have the Governor himself 
respond to the editorial. KNXT refused. In 
so doing they used a curious bit of logic. “We 
cannot,” they said in effect, “allow the Gov- 
ernor to rebut the editorial for if we do so, 
it will then become necessary for us to give 
equal time to Mr. Reagan.” So instead of 
flaunting the PCC rules, they chose to hide 
behind them. The reason for asking if the 
Governor could respond the KNXT's edito- 
rinl was based upon the belief that he, better 
than anyone else, could make the most effec- 
tive use of the time allowed for rebuttal. 
Conversely, the same was not true for Rea- 
gan, Wood was vastly more effective than 
Reagan because Wood bore the image of 
Channel 2. For many people Wood was KNXT 
and if he said they were supporting Reagan, 
then everyone at KNXT was supporting the 
former movie actor. 

The decision to support Reagan, which was 
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basically Wood's decision, met with consider- 
able resentment among the station's award 
winning news department. Grant Holcomb, 
news director, and a respected reporter in his 
own right, though a member of the editorial 
board (whose members were never publicly 
identified) which gave Wood the votes he 
needed to support Reagan, was strangely 
enough not allowed to cast a vote as to which 
candidate he thought KNXT should support 
for Governor. Holcomb, though placed in a 
difficult position, was not nearly as upset as 
some of his reporters, most of whom felt 
their role as television newsmen had been 
badly compromised. 

The day after it became known that KNXT 
was supporting Reagan, Governor Brown 
called a press conference in Sacramento. At 
the gathering the Governor was somewhat 
taken back by an unusually tough question 
from KNXT’s Sacramento Bureau reporter, 
Robert Simmons. Later, on the way out of 
the press conference, the Governor accused 
Simmons of parroting KNXT's editorial pol- 
icy by having been hostile to him. Simmons, 
a hard but fair questioner, uttered a few 
expletives and explained that he wasn’t re- 
sponsible for what management did and once 
more didn't like being placed in the position 
of having to say so, a fact he later made 
clear to Wood, - 

The issue, however, is more than a Put- 
ham, Wood or KNXT, the issue is the en- 
dorsement. Wyman and others obviously op- 
posed KNXT's support of Reagan, but they 
were just as opposed to the fact that KCBS 
Radio in San Francisco endorsed Brown. 
Such endorsements place within the hands 
of one man, be he Robert Wood or someone 
else, too much power to influence the viewing 
public. For there can be little doubt but that 
those who appear regularly on television cre- 
ate their own followings, as evidenced by the 
success that people like Chet Huntley, David 
Brinkley, Walter Cronkite and others, enjoy 
on a national level. In Los Angeles, some of 
Southern California's newsmen are as 
hounded by autograph seekers as are mem- 
bers of the film colony. 

The concern that Wyman and others share 
may not be accepted by some who will look 
upon it as being mere unrest 
prompted by what happened to the Demo- 
cratic Party in the last election, but surely 
they must realize that the issue is greater 
than that affecting a single political party. 

What happens if in 1968 CBS decides to en- 
dorse a candidate for President? Let us sup- 
pose that Dr. Frank Stanton and William 
Paley, who head CBS, decide the network's 
endorsement should go to the Republican 
candidate, whoever he may be and against 
President Johnson, assuming he runs for a 
second term, What then? Will the FCC sit 
idly by while tens of millions are informed 
that CBS supports the GOP candidate? What 
about the network's stockholders, not all of 
whom are Republicans? How will they react? 

Most medla people are convinced that no 
network will try and endorse a candidate for 
President. Why then should it be allowed at 
a state or local level? 

The issue over endorsements has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves, a fact that 
people like Wyman hope to alter. For its own 
part, the FCC continues to act as if no prob- 
lem exists. But the matter of endorsements 
is only one problem, the FCC has others, one 
of which concerns predictions by television 
and radio stations of supposed winners in 
election contests. 

On the first Tuesday in November in 1964, 
at 6:48 p.m., ES. T., with polls still open in 
23 states, with hundreds of thousands wait- 
ing to cast their vote, one of the major tele- 
vision networks forecast that Lyndon Baines 
Johnson would be the next President of the 
United States. Johnson won, but many who 
have been predicted as winners have lost. 

In California during the 1965 Regular Ses- 
sion of the State Legislature, a bill was 
passed making it illegal to release any result 
of any count relating to any candidate or 
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proposition until after 8:00 p.m., PS. T. The 
measure was specifically to prevent 
forecasts by any television or radio stations 
of’ projected winners. Unfortunately the 
measure did not apply to precincts where the 
polls closed prior to 8:00 p.m. This one loop- 
hole in the law enabled NBC, 27 minutes be- 
fore 8:00 p.m., to forecast Ronald Reagan as 
the winner of California’s last gubernatorial 
contest. NBC made its prediction based upon 
the count from one small county in Northern 
California whose polls had closed in advance 
of the rest of the state. g 

NBC's forecast of Reagan's victory over 
Governor Brown, prior to the time when all 
of the polls were closed, did not keep the 
Governor from winning reelection. But it 
may have cost some candidates running for 
lesser offices their chance to win. 

In 1964, a survey taken after the election 
disclosed that some 300,000 Californians did 
not go to the polls election night thinking 
that President Johnson had already won. As 
indicated, the staying away from the polls by 
people who think the election is over, may 
not affect those candidates running for na- 
tional office, but it does affect the chances 
that lesser candidates running for statewide 
or local offices may have. If one man, be he 
Republican or Democrat, New Left or Old 
Right, loses a chance to win because some 
people stay home thinking its all over, then 
the laws need changing. 

Another problem for the FCC to consider 
inyolves the number of radio “talk shows” 
on the air. Unique, in that they provide thou- 
sands with an opportunity to be heard on 
everything from Vietnam to vivisection, the 
“talkies” also offer a ready platform for the 
most irresponsible and scurrilous of charges, 
a problem compounded during an election 
campaign. 

The most popular talk show in Southern 
California belongs to Joe Pyne. It was hardly 
@ secret that Pyne did not like Governor 
Brown as evidenced by the fact that at one 
point in the gubernatorial campaign. Pyne 
called the Governor a “baboon!” 

Don Bradley, who along with Fred Dutton 
managed Brown’s campaign, was vexed by 
the fact that Pyne and some of his other 
radio “talk show” colleagues, allowed a great 
deal of drivel to be heard during their time 
on the air, most of it directed against the 
Governor. In fact, there is considerable evi- 
dence for believing that much of the material 
heard was carefully packaged by the Reagan 
people. What particularly bothered Bradley 
was the failure of Pyne and others to chal- 
lege the half-truths and outright Hes being 
offered—whether knowingly or not—by call- 
ers. Finally, Bradley blew up and called the 
people phoning Pyne “a bunch of kooks.” 

Pyne, the next day, suggested that his 
Usteners phone the Brown campaign head- 
quarters and protest being referred to as 
“kooks. Immediately the switchboard at the 
Governor's headquarters lit up completely 
and stayed that way throughout the morn- 
ing, making it impossble to receive calls relat- 
ing to the business of the campaign. Pyne 
and his callers had temporarily put the Goy- 
ernor s campaign out of business. 

The problems outlined in this article are 
all within the jurisdiction of the FCC. They 
have the power to change the rules which 
allow these excesses to exist. Whether the 
problem is Pyne or Putnam or whoever, they 
are serious enough to demand adequate polic- 
ing by the FCC. The dialogue of democracy 
can do without the frills of television and 
radio stations endorsing candidates for pub- 
lic office; the announcement by UNIVAC that 
based upon the results from Piney Knolls 
Precinct “our network is now able to tell you 
that our next President will be George Wal- 
lace,” or the word from some unknown mys- 
tery voice on a radio “talk show” warning 
one and all that Robert Welch is really a 
front man for the Communist Party. 
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For the ultimate question involves the FCC 
and whether or not it will throw off its role 
as the industry's paper tiger—if in the final 
analysis it will somehow understand that a 
regulatory agency is supposed to be just that, 
a regulatory agency. 


A Report on Graduates of Timken 
Vocational High School 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, Canton, Ohio, 
has established an outstanding program 
of vocational education centered around 
the facilities of our Timken Vocational 
High School, offering talented young- 
sters a successful entry into the world 
of work without benefit of college train- 
ing. 

In the coming school year, Canton will 
add 20 additional units of vocational ed- 
ucation which include for the first time 
all public high schools. An additional 
500 vocational upper classmen will be of- 
fered courses in office practice, distribu- 
tive education and trade and industrial 
training. 

As an illustration of the success of 
the program, George W. Swindell, its di- 
rector, has sent me an interesting report 
on the graduates of Timken Vocational 
High School which I include in the 
Recorp as proof positive of the success 
of this program. The article follows: 
PUBLIC SCHOOL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SERVES 

PEOPLE AND SUPPORTS BUSINESS AND IN- 

pusTRyY—A REPORT ON GRADUATES OF TIM- 

KEN VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 

It is with much pride that the public 
school system of Canton, Ohio can point to 
the fruits of its vocational education pro- 
gram in industries situated locally and in 
other cities as well. 

As we visit the varied industries in the 
city, we see many who are in positions of 
leadership and responsibility. These are the 
men and women who were the students of 
yesterday fulfilling the positions for which 
they prepared themselves in their vocational 
training program. 

A tour through town takes us to a new one 
and one-half million dollar church where 
Frank Marchione designed and made the 
stained glass windows. Frank was graduated 
from the Vocational Commercial Art Depart- 
ment in 1943 and now has his own studio in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ray Maurer, a 1949 graduate of the same 
department, has just been appointed as Pro- 
motion Director of Wonderland Shopping 
City of San Antonio, Texas, 

A visit to the Danner Press finds Charles 
Cheviron, a graduate of the Vocational Print- 
ing Program in 1942, in the Vice-President'’s 
chair, directing publications which have 
worldwide circulation. Gary Cockrill, a prod- 
uct of the Vocational Prin of 
1952, is Plant Superintendent in one of the 
largest in town, while Bill Hof- 
acker (1951) and Joe Nunez (1958) teamed 
up to buy out another printing concern. 

A trip out Fulton Road finds Jim Farina, 
a 1946 Vocational Auto Shop graduate direct- 
ing one of the largest independent body 
shops in the area as its owner. Johnny Con- 
stantino, a Vocational Auto Shop product 
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of 1947, is now General Manager of one of 
the largest Ford agencies in the area. 

In the south end of town, we find that Roy 
Miller, a 1943 Vocational Machine Shop 
graduate, is Plant Superintendent of Poor 
and Co., while Bob Hahn, who finished his 
Vocational Machine Trade course in 1944, is 
Supervisor of Apprentice Programs which 
involves responsibility in apprentice pro- 
grams in all Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
plants, Incidentally, there are ten men who 
were former Timken Vocational High School 
students who are on the apprenticeship 
training staff at the world-famous Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. 

At Macomber, Inc., Bernard Cromi (1944), 
a Vocational Drafting graduate, is Vice- 
President in Charge of Sales, while Russell 
Fink (1945) is Chief Engineer in the same 
plant directing the engineering of their 
structural steel plant. He is also a graduate 
of the Vocational Drafting and has not at- 
tended a college or university. 

Eugene Muntean (1941), a graduate of the 
Vocational Sheet Metal Program, now directs 
the operations of Muntean Sheet Metal and 
Home Improvement Co., a large independent 
sheet metal shop. Ralph Leo (1948), who 
chose the Vocational Sheet Metal field is 
Maintenance Foreman at Timken’s, and Mike 
Drozda (1942), is a former student in the 
Vocational Welding Program, is General 
Welding Foreman. 

James Gellenbeck, a 1948 graduate of the 
Vocational Pattern Shop, is a building con- 
tractor specializing in business buildings. 

One of the youngest men to assume a posi- 
tion of high responsibility is Edward Mad- 
dern, a 1959 graduate of the Vocational Elec- 
trical Trade Program, head of the electrical 
section in Product Engineering at Diebold, 
Inc., one of the world’s largest safe manu- 
facturers and fabricators of drive-in bank 
windows in addition to filing equipment. 

Two of the Vocational Clothing and Textile 
graduates became designers at the firm of 
Travilla in Hollywood. Helen Joseph, one of 
the girls, was graduated in 1948, while Betty 
Navrozides was graduated a year later. 

None of the people listed above have a 
college degree. All have achieved success in 
the areas of vocational employment related 
directly to their high school vocational pro- 
grams. Success stories like these could be 
duplicated time and time again to indicate 
the value of motivation in securing good po- 
sitions through vocational training without 
a college education or a degree. 

Most have taken work beyond high school 
in vocational programs for out-of-school 
youth and adults at Timken Vocational High 
School while others have studied on their 
own. Salaries range from nine to twenty-five 
thousand dollars, another indication of the 
value of having a skill to offer an employer. 
The length of time to attain these positions 
varies from seven years to twenty years. 

We are proud of our placement records of 
our vocational graduates, Over the past ten 
years, our placement record of graduates in 
occupations related directly to their pro- 
grams has averaged eighty-five per cent. 
Last year (1965-1966 school year), place- 
ment was ninety-seven per cent of the voca- 
tional graduates. 

Vocational education is not a block for the 
six per cent of our graduates who change 
their goals and enter colleges and universi- 
ties instead of employment. Students who 
had no intention to go on to college tell us 
that through the inspiration received from 
their vocational they were moti- 
vated to seek higher education on a college 
of technical level. Many electrical graduates 
have gone on to be technicians and engineers. 

In conclusion, we are sure that our edu- 
cational program, which produces leaders 
and skilled craftsmen such as we have enu- 
merated and have, in addition, graduates who 
have become ministers, priests, doctors of 
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Medicine, psychologists, lawyers, Ph. D.'s, and 
engineers from the limited number going on 
to college, has much merit and it worthy of 
Mention. That is vocational education in 
Canton, Ohio. 


Presidential Citations for Three Members 
of the Coast Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, last 
week it was my privilege to visit the 
Coast Guard headquarters of the 
Ith Coast Guard District in Miami, 
Fla., and also the Coast Guard Air Sta- 
tion at St. Petersburg, Fla. 


I was tremendously impressed with the 
@fficiency of the operations there and 
want to commend Rear Adm. Paul G. 
Prins, the commander of Seventh Dis- 
trict, for his effective leadership and ac- 
complishments there. Persons and ships 
using the waters off the Florida coast are, 
Tam confident, cognizant of the value of 
this installation in their midst, and 
travel the waters of the area with much 
More confidence, because of its presence. 

During my visit, a special ceremony 
was held to present Presidential cita- 
tions to three members of the Coast 
Guard for extraordinary valor while par- 
ticipating in a sea rescue of four adults 
and two children, from a sinking vessel 
about 120 miles from St. Petersburg. One 
of them was awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross and two of them the Air 
Medal, and they also received the com- 
Mendation of the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard, Adm. W. J. Smith. 

Knowing that all Member of Congress 
share my pride in their heroic efforts, I 
am inserting in the Recorp, the citation 
and commendations referred to above. 

May 18, 1967. 
Lt, Rosrrt B. WORKMAN, 
USCG, Seventh Coast Guard District, 
Miami, Fla. 

Dear Ma. WorKMAN: It is noted with pride 
that the Secretary of Transportation has 
awarded you the Distinguished Flying Cross. 
You were cited for extraordinary achleve- 
Ment in aerial flight.on the night of 27 
January 1967 as aircraft commander of a 
Coast Guard helicopter, engaged in the 
Perilous rescue of four adults and two chil- 
dren from the sinking vessel Cecil Anne, 
located 120 miles northwest of St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. 

I take this opportunity to express my 
Personal congratulations on this well-de- 
Served recognition of your meritorious serv- 
ice. The credit you have brought upon the 
Coast’ Guard by your devotion to duty and 
adherence to the traditions of the Service 
is deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. SMITH, 
Admiral, U.S. Coast Guard. 
THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1967. 

The President of the United States takes 
Pleasure in presenting the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross to Lieutenant Robert Bruce Work- 
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man, United States Coast Guard, for service 
as set forth in the following Citation: 

“For extraordinary achievement while par- 
ticipating in aerial flight on the night of 
January 27, 1967 as aircraft commander of a 
Coast Guard helicopter, engaged in the 
perilous rescue of four adults and two chil- 
dren from the vessel Cecil Anne, which was 
sinking 120 miles northwest of St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. Lieutenant Workman pro- 
ceeded without fixed wing escort and made 
a night instrument ‘Beep to a Hover’ ma- 
neuver while hampered by darkness and ob- 
structions from a 24-foot antenna and a 
12-foot jack staff. Despite the vessel yawing 
as much as 60° and her stern submerged, he 
skillfully maneuvered the helicopter cross- 
wind to hoist the six persons, one with a 
broken leg, from the bow of the boat. Due 
to the total weight on board, the last hoist 
required 100% power plus forward motion to 
remain airborne, Lieutenant Workman dis- 
played expert airmanship and dauntless valor 
throughout this perilous rescue mission. His 
skill, courage, sound judgment and unwaver- 
ing devotion to duty refiect the highest 
credit upon himself and the United States 
Coast Guard.” 

For the President: 

Avan S. BOYD. 
May 18, 1967. 
Lt. Norman H. Hurr, USCG, 
Seventh Coast Guard District, 
Miami, Fla. 

Dear Mr. Hurr: It is noted with pride that 
the Secretary of Transportation has awarded 
you the Air Medal. You were cited for meri- 
torious achievement in aerial flight on the 
night of 27 January 1967 as copilot of a 
Coast Guard helicopter, engaged in the 
perilous rescue of four adults and two chil- 
dren from the sinking vessel Cecil Anne, 
located 120 miles northwest of St, Peters- 
burg, Florida. 

I take this opportunity to express my per- 
sonal congratulations on this well-deserved 
recognition of your meritorious service, The 
credit you have brought upon the Coast 
Guard by your devotion to duty and adher- 
ence to the traditions of the Service Is deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. SMITH, 
Admiral, U.S. Coast Guard, 


THe SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1967. 

The President of the United States takes 
pleasure in presenting the Air Medal to Lieu- 
tenant Norman Henry Huff, United States 
Coast Guard, for service as set forth in the 
following Citation: 

“For meritorious achievement in aerial 
flights on the night of January 27, 1967 as 
copilot of a Coast Guard helicopter, en- 
gaged in the perilous rescue of four adults 
and two children from the sinking vessel 
CECIL ANNE, located 120 miles northwest 
of St. Petersburg, Florida. Lieutenant Huff 
assisted the pilot by monitoring the flight in- 
struments on this hazardous flight during 
darkness, with poor visibility and 30-knot 
winds and in making a night Instrument 
“Beep to a Hover” maneuver over the stern 
of the boat, obstructed by a 24-foot antenna 
and a 12-foot jack staff. With the vessel yaw- 
ing as much as 60° and her stern submerged, 
the helicopter was positioned crosswind to 
permit hoist of the six persons, one with a 
broken leg, from the bow of the boat. Due 
to the total weight on board, the last hoist 
required 100% power and forward motion to 
remain airborne. Lieutenant Huff displayed 
expert airmanship throughout this perilous 
rescue mission, His initiative, skill, sound 
judgment and unwavering devotion to duty 
were in keeping with the highest traditions 
of the United States Coast Guard.” 

For the President: 

Aan S. Boyp. 
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May 18, 1967. 
Aviation Structural Mechanic First Class 
JOHN L. CHASSEREAU, 
ate gto Coast Guard District, Miami, 


Dran Perry OFFICER CHASSEREAU: It is not- 
ed with pride that the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation has awarded you the Air Medal. You 
were cited for meritorious achievement in 
aerial flight on the night of 27 January 1967 
as aircrewman and hoist operator of a Coast 
Guard helicopter, engaged in the perilous 
rescue of four adults and two children from 
the sinking vessel CECIL ANNE, located 120 
miles northwest of St. Petersburg, Florida. 

I take this opportunity to express my per- 
sonal congratulations on this well-deserved 
recognition of your meritorious service. The 
credit you have brought upon the Coast 
Guard by your devotion to duty and adher- 
ence to the traditions of the Service is deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. SMITH, 
Admiral, U.S. Coast Guard, 
THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1967. 

The President of the United States takes 
pleasure in presenting the Air Medal to John 
Lee Chassereau, Aviation Structural Me- 
chanic First Class, United States Coast 
Guard, for service as set forth in the fol- 
lowing citation: 

“For meritorious achievement in aerial 
flight on the night of January 27, 1967 as 
aircrewman and hoist operator of a Coast 
Guard helicopter, engaged in the perilous res- 
cue of four adults and two children from 
the sinking vessel Cecil Anne, located 120 
miles northwest of St. Petersburg, Florida. 
When advised of the emergency, Petty Officer 
Chassereau manned the aircraft and perse- 
vered in his duties on this hazardous flight 
during darkness, without fixed wing escort, 
with poor visibility and 30-knot winds. Upon 
his arrival, he skillfully aided the pilot in 
making a night instrument “Beep to a Hover“ 
maneuver over the stern of the boat which 
was obstructed by a 24-foot antenna and a 
12-foot jack staff. Despite the vessel yawing 
as much as 60° with her stern submerged 
and as the helicopter was positioned cross- 
wind Petty Officer Chassereau carefully con- 
trolled the rescue basket while hoisting the 
six persons, one with a broken leg, from the 
bow of the boat. Due to the total weight on 
board, the last hoist required 100% power 
and forward motion to remain airborne. 
Petty Officer Chassereau displayed expert air- 
manship throughout this perilous rescue mis- 
sion. His initiative, skill, sound Judgment and 
unwavering devotion to duty were in keeping 
with the highest traditions of the United 
States Coast Guard.” 

For the President, 
ALAN S. BOYD. 


The Air Medal was presented to Lt. 
Norman H. Huff and AM1 John L. Chas- 
sereau by Rear Adm. Paul G. Prins. 

It was my privilege and pleasure to 
present the Distinguished Flying Cross 
to Lt. Robert B. Workman, Jr., on be- 
half of the President. 

During this ceremony, a letter of ap- 
preciation was awarded to Lt. Comdr. 
Duane P. Gatto, commanding officer of 
the cutter Ariagne, and his crew for out- 
standing performance during 1966, as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, 

U.S. Coasr GUARD, 
Washington, D.C., June 16, 1967. 
Prom: Commandant. 
To: Commanding Officer, USCGC Ariadne 


(WMEC 101). 
Via: Commander, Seventh Coast Guard Dis- 
trict (d). 
Subj.: Letter of Appreciation. 
1. I note with pride and am pleased to 
commend you and your crew on board the 
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USCGC Ariadne (WMEC 101) for the out- 
standing achievement of steaming 32,753 


on oceanographic duties and one of the high 
endurance cutters, was attained despite the 
obsolescence of the plant and equipment, 
cramped quarters and long family separa- 
tions. 

2. I congratulate all hands on their pride 
in the Coast Guard, the USCGC Ariadne and 
themselves which made this outstanding ac- 
complishment possible. The collective efforts, 
initiative, diligence and conscientious at- 
titude of personnel om board during this 

are appreciated. 

3. It is requested that ali personnel con- 
cerned be apprised of the contents of this 
letter and a copy placed in each individual's 
service record. 

W. J. SMITH. 


A letter of appreciation was also 
awarded to Dr. (Lt.) Henry E. McCul- 
lough, for his numerous medical assists 
in search and rescue helicopter medical 
evacuations and his efforts to improve 
medical care of coastguardsmen in the 
area, which I am inserting: 

23 May 1967 
From: Commander, Sevemth Coast Guard 
District. 
To: Lt. Henry E. McCullough 25556, USPHS. 
Via: Commanding Officer, CG Air Station, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 
Subj: Letter of Appreciation. 

1. The District Commander notes with 
pleasure the outstanding services you have 
performed since reporting to Coast Guard Air 
Station, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

2. Since you reported to Alr Station St. 
Petersburg in July 1966, you have greatly im- 
proved the medical facilities of that unit and 
the services to Coast Guard personnel and 
their dependents. You have made yourself 
available at all times and have unselfishly 
given much of your own time. 

3. I note particularly that you have par- 
ticipated in many SAR cases. Recently you 
served as crewman of the helicopter utilized 
in the medical evacuation of a Chinese Sea- 
man from the M/S Baron Holberg, 130 miles 
off shore from St. Petersburg. The helicopter 
utilized was stripped in view of the long dis- 
tance flight and you were the only crewman 
assigned. As the SAR aircrewman you guided 
the helicopter for the hoist and accomplished 
the hoist yourself. You then treated the 
patient while enroute to St. Petersburg. 

4. Tour outstanding performance and de- 
votion to duty are hereby most heartily com- 
mended. ö 

5. A copy of this letter of appreciation will 
be forwarded to the Commandant for inclu- 
sion in your official record at Headquarters. 

P. G. Pris. 


The members of the Coast Guard are 
& valuable branch of our Armed Services 
in peacetime activities, as well as in war, 
and are proving themselves in local areas 
and in as distant areas as Vietnam, and 
we can well be proud of them. 


An Elected Judiciary: Free and 
Independent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 
Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, one of Brooklyn’s outstanding 
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bankers, who has been most active in all 
aspects of community affairs, delivered 
an excellent address before the Brooklyn 
Rotary Club at the St. George Hotel on 
May 10, 1967. I commend to the attention 
of my colleagues the remarks of Andrew 
S. Roscoe: 

Aw ELBCTED JUDICIARY ; FREE AND INDEPENDENT 


My Fellow Rotarians and Guests: This is 
my sixth visit to the Brooklyn Rotary Club as 
speaker during the past quarter of a century 
and I am deeply grateful for the privilege. 

On my first visit, we discussed public hous- 
ing. Later, we treated with Brooklyn's contri- 
bution to our social pattern; then we explored 
Brooklyn's enterprises. Not too many years 
ago, you and I dared to take a long, hard 
look at the problems emanating from the 
slums, Apparently, our plea fell on deaf ears. 
Instead of accepting our humble requests for 
remedy and improvement in housing, we were 
told that there was no blight or corrosion in 
any of our Brooklyn communities. Had we 
been able to initiate a program in 1958, I am 
certain that our borough and our greater 
city would not be confronted with the prob- 
lems they face today. 

Last year, we discussed the economy of 
our community, with special reference to 
the place occupied by the savings institu- 
tions—that is, the savings and loan associa- 
tions and the savings banks of this borough. 

My topic today is “An Elected Judiciary: 
Free and Independent.” This is a subject that 
covers a lot of territory and who knows where 
we may land. May I again mention that when 
I get up steam, I am like the preacher who 
announces the title of his sermon, then goes 
off on a tangent and speaks about everything 
else, 

All of us are citizens of the State of New 
York. Therefore, we are keenly interested 
in the Code that our Constitutional Conven- 
tion, currently in session, is developing for 
the conduct of our lives. 

May I, at this point, indulge in the privi- 
lege of stating my conclusion right at the 
outset. I visualize that our Constitutional 
Convention will develop a Code that will as- 
sure a greater future for our state—and I 
will make an effort to justify my forecast 
on a single premise—the integrity of the 
people of this great state. 

I am reminded of an occasion some years 
ago when I delivered a commencement ad- 
dress and discussed the relationship between 
economics, political science and sociology. 
I mentioned that among the students of 
these disciplines, there are those who be- 
eve that economics, political science and 
sociology constitute pure science and that 
to the extent that we know the area, we 
can write out our equations exactly as we 
do in mathematics and physics. Then, there 
are those who feel that economies, political 
science and sociology should be branches of 
philosophy, branches of human principle. 

We know that there is no conflict between 
the two theories. The thinking of the first 
group deals with study and research and we 
agree that the result can be expressed in 
equations. The concept of the second group 
covers the activity following that study and 
research to find the answer to the question 
of what we are to do with the results of our 
research. At this point, we treat with policy— 
and if we are to obtain that summum 
bonum, that maximum good out of our pat- 
tern, then economics, political science and 
sociology had better become branches of 
philosophy! 

I believe that economic functions cannot 
be studied in a vacuum and I believe that 
our democracy represents a moral plan de- 
signed for the greatest good for the great- 
est number. 

I further believe that the American scheme 
is so nearly ideal that unless the relation- 
ship between economics, political science and 
sociology is properly synchronized, the gears 
will not mesh and the machinery will break 
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down. Our New York State machinery may 
have slowed down but it is there and can 
roll at higher and higher speeds if that is 
what we want. Let me illustrate my point. 
The State of New York in 1950 attracted 
14.9% of the total personal income of the 
country, At that time, our beloved Empire 
State was the ranking state, with Pennsyl- 
vania second, Illinois third and California 
fourth. In 1960, our state attracted 11.58% 
of the total personal income of the U.S. and 
again was the ranking state, with Califor- 
nia second, Illinois third and Pennsylvania 
fourth. Howeyer, in 1965, New York State 
dropped to second place, attracting 11.1% 
of the total personal income of the states. 
It was outranked by California with 11.27%. 
It was a small margin but, nevertheless, our 
state lost ground. 

Our national economy is progressing at 
a tremendous rate and we are living in & 
highly competitive age. Countries and 
states, cities, corporate and individual en- 
terprises, compete for economic attainment. 
Our state has been steadily losing business 
to other states. In Brooklyn, we are losing 
our business to other communities on a 
consistent pattern. Our state must face the 
grim facts—the advantages of better labor 
markets, tax exemptions, bonuses, cheaper 
transportation, longer daylight and a better 
climate for businesses offered by other states. 

If our Empire State is to regain its number 
one position in the Union and in the eyes 
of the world, the struggle must begin with 
the basic code for the conduct of life and 
the development of this code is now the 
responsibility of the distinguished delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention. 

America is a business country and the 
State of New York, I repeat, was the ranking 
state in the Union until the last few years. 
That the prosperity of our commerce and 
industry brought our standard of living to 
the highest point in the world’s history is 
not a question for debate. Our social struc- 
ture is pretty solid, the many problems not- 
withstanding. In our business, we are, in ef- 
fect, relating our economic functions to 
social objectives and we follow a code estab- 
lished by the body politic: Hence, our keen 
interest as business men in the program of 
our Constitutional Convention and in the 
Code that this convention will develop for 
our state government. 

Our state government consists of the Ex- 
ecutive branch, the Legislative branch and 
the Judiciary. We generally agree that there 
is a delicate balance among the three 
branches and if any one of them becomes 
subservient to another, the result could be 
disastrous. 

In our case, it is not a question of dealing 
with the sovereign power and the rights of 
the subjects against it. We are not con- 
fronted with dualistic concepts in a con- 
stitution where the legislative power is in 
the ruler, in Parliament, and the executive 
power is in the ruler, in Council—and each 
is independent of the other. Our rights with 
respect to the writ of habeas corpus, the 
right to a jury trial and the right to 8 
judicial review of the acts of any officer of 
the Executive branch for wrongful acts even 
though committed in his official capacity are 
similar to those guaranteed by the constitu- 
tions of some of the other countries, How- 
ever, in the United States, through the fore- 
sight of the founding fathers and traditions, 
a rether delicate balance has been created 
among the three branches of our govern- 
ment and neither the executive nor the state 
is the sovereign. In our case, the people of 
the state are the sovereign. 

Students of political sclence agree that the 
moment the legislative branch or the judi- 
cial branch of the government becomes sub- 
servient to the executive, the people of the 
state no longer hold title to their sovereignty- 

We also accept as an axiom that justice 
is the keystone and pillar of good govern- 
ment. As an individual, I am grateful to 
those before my time and to the symbolic 
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body politic which has constantly fought for 
the rights of a free citizenry exter- 
nal enemies and those enemies within our- 
Selves, such as doubt, timidity and corrod- 
ing self-aggrandizement. Community ad- 
vancement, of necessity, is based on the 
essentials of civil progress. In this progress, 
the peopie rely upon the law, its administra- 
tion and interpretation. Different points of 
view demand interpretation. The rapid and 
just disposition of litigation has played a 
vital role in any community's progress over 
the years. The ideal concept of fustice for 
all enables us to plan for a community's fu- 
ture in which our citizenry recognizes equal- 
ity before the law and integrity in the ad- 
Ministration of justice. I thank God that 
We live in a society where justice cannot 
be dispensed by electronic machines, for 
Only the creatures of the Lord are endowed 
to judge and understand their fellow 
Mortals. 

I noted before, my gratitude to the body 
Politic, and I now note the deepest gratitude 
to the members of our courts who are con- 
tinuing to follow, with distinction and great- 
Ness, the traditions of justice, humanly ad- 
Ministered. We may indeed be proud of the 
Judges of our Supreme Court, of our lower 
Courts, and of our Federal courts. 

The proposition of how to select judges 
is before the Constitutional Convention and 
it is a controversial question. There have 

Many suggestions such as a direct pri- 
Mary, judicial conventions, non-partisan ju- 
dicial elections and a number of plans deal- 
ing with executive appointment. Presently, 
the judges of the Court of Appeals, our Su- 
Preme Court and Civil Court judges are 
elected after having obtained their nomina- 
tions at the state convention, or a judicial 
Convention, or primary election. Under our 
recent laws, the judges of our highest court 
bea be nominated by direct primary elec- 

ons. 

The people of the U.S. derive from every 
Part of the world, therefore our political pat- 
tern is developed from the highest ideas and 
ideals of all the peoples of the world and we 
have added characteristics strictly our own. 
One of the strange phenomena of the Amer- 

way of life is the elected public servant 
and that includes our elected judiciary. We 
May name a plain man to Congress, even 

a man out of smoke-filled halls and 
Make him an Assemblyman, a State Senator 
Or we may elevate a modest lawyer to the 
bench. In the main, these men make good 
Congressmen and judges, responsible to the 
People who are their master. Indeed, our 

y politic is in a class by itself. 

Now, let us take a look at our elected ju- 
They are all lawyers and I know 
that you and I hold the legal profession in 
the highest esteem. When these lawyers de- 
cided on a political career, they started at 
their local political clubs where they had an 
opportunity to become exposed to the prob- 
lems as well as the hopes and ambitions of 
Most modest citizens. These men were 
Constantly called upon for service to their 
Neighbors and to their community. Their 
assignments practically compelled them to 
keep pace with the progress of their com- 
Munity and that included the progress of 
their knowledge of law. At the judicial con- 
vention, they were named by individuals who 
Were designated by the political representa- 
tives of their respective parties. Those who 
designate them must stand election quite 
Often, There is not a year that we do not hear 

Of district primary fights in both parties. 

The field of politics is also a highly com- 
petitive arena. The district leaders, county 
leaders, state or national chairmen of a po- 
litical party, are exposed to severe tests, day 
in and day out. They have obtained their 
Positions through the democratic process of 
Nomination and election, which means the 
approval of their neighbors and as long as 
they are leaders, they are answerable to their 
Reighbors 


When we view our Brooklyn political scene, 
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and note the distinguished service that such 
men as the Hon. John R. Crews, our sterling 
Republican leader and great benefactor of 
Brooklyn, has rendered for the past forty 
years, and note the careers of others in this 
highly competitive area, and when we recog- 


nize the presence and prestige of Stanley 


Steingut and John Lynch, we need not won- 
der about the high standing of our judiciary. 

The great revolutions of the world, includ- 
ing our own Revolution, were fought for 
equality, which means equal claims for equal 
services rendered under equal conditions, and 
it also means equal and absolute justice. 

When it comes to the method of selecting 
judges, I think that the qualifications and 
the great integrity of our Brooklyn judiciary 
should provide the answer. There Is no point 
in making a change just for the sake of 
change. 

I am sorry to inject a regretful note into 
my remarks but undoubtedly, there is a lack 
of appreciation of the tremendous burdens 
that have been placed on our distinguished 
jurists. I hope that steps will be taken to 
lighten these heavy burdens which the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court in this district 
and the members of other, courte have 
shouldered without complaint and with such 
dedication to the service of the people of 
Brooklyn. 

As businessmen, you and I know that the 
volume of business cannot be increased 
beyond a given point without proportionate- 
ly increasing the manpower. 

Because our state is taking steps to meet 
the competition of the other states and we 
are anticipating a greater future of eco- 
nomic and social growth, our courts will face 
additional tasks. The issue of an adequate 
number of justices is urgent. Time itself 
can be an element of justice or injustice. 
The law's delays, in Hamlet's grim solilo- 
quy, may well constitute a form of tyranny 
itself. 

It is my hope that you good people will 
follow the activities of the Constitutional 
Convention and that you will take the time 
and effort to advise the delegates of your 
views. Our democracy, within the frame- 
work of our great Republic, has demon- 
strated that it can perform wonders because 
of the integrity of its pattern. Our body 
politic recognizes that there is an ethical 
concept of political obligation and that there 
must be a moral basis for political power 
and for all political authority. 

In all ages, history identifies persons who 
believed themselves to be superior to the 
rest of the public and who were convinced 
that the people were incompetent to govern 
themselves but rather, should be ruled by 
autocratic laws and supermen. 

Fortunately, in our pattern, the pure con- 
cept has generally prevailed and our demo- 
cratic government has always made progress. 
Today, we have a concerted effort to alter 
our democratic processes of electing judges. 
The defects of the elective system are called 
to our attention, without however, offering 
a purer substitute. The principal complaint 
is that politics control the designation of 
judges. Fortunately, the politics involved in 
the nomination of the judiciary represent 
the politics of the people. 

Under the appointive system, the com- 
plaint of politics also applies; however, it 
could be the kind of politics that represents 
special interests and the untested visions 
of the dreamers. Surely the people of the 
state of New York have demonstrated that 
they can be trusted, particularly when it 
comes to the elective processes. 

The Judges of our highest court enjoy the 
respect of the whole country, if not the world. 
The judges of our other courts share in this 
high esteem. If our people should ever sur- 
render their right to elect their own public 
servants who can exercise control over their 
lives and property, then on that day they 
will surrender their freedom, their human 
rights and human dignity. 
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Private Industry-Government Cooperation 
Helps Disadvantaged Youth in Los 
Angeles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, newspa- 
pers, telecasts, and broadcasts every day 
are crammed full of stories depicting 
the grimmer side of human affairs—vio- 
lence, crime, aggression, dishonesty, 
man’s inhumanity against man. 

But that is only part of the story. 
There is a far brighter side to human 
events. A good many stories of human 
kindness, really warm stories, go quietly 
unseen and unheard, because they do 
not appear on the police blotter. 


It is, therefore, always pleasant, re- 
freshing, and encouraging to come 
across a heart-warming story about how 
more fortunate people band together to 
help the less fortunate in our midst. 

I am happy to report one of these 
warm stories, a story of cooperation be- 
tween a private industry, the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Fed- 
eral Government in helping disadvan- 
taged youth in Los Angeles get a better 
start in life. It is a story of which all 
Americans can be amply proud. 

In a recent article in the Bell Tele- 
phone magazine, Ray Garcia, of the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co., re- 
counts how the firm’s community 
relations team in the Los Angeles area 
got stirred into doing something about 
furthering the reading of some young 
dropouts in the Department of Labor's 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

In their visits around the community, 
members of the team were interested in 
much more than merely the telephone 
service problems of their patrons. They 
were also interested in the broader prob- 
lems confronting people living in the 
area they were serving. They were deeply 
troubled about the low levels of educa- 
tion they found, Mr. Garcia said. 

We talked at length with teachers, among 
others— 


He noted— 

and the consensus was that the reason the 
education level was so low and there were so 
many dropouts was that the kids never 
learned to read well, They were never en- 
couraged to read in the home. There was 
no environment in which they could see 
books, admire books, learn to like books, 
feel comfortable with books. 


The concern of this small team headed 
by Mr. Garcia was quickly translated 
into action—the kind of action that, in 
concert with similarly motivated efforts 
by Government, churches, labor unions, 
civic groups, and other private organiza- 
tions, is so essential for eliminating the 
disadvantage that continues to hamper 
so many of our fellow citizens in Los 
Angeles and throughout the country in 
this time of record prosperity. 

Mr. Garcia’s team clearly saw a prob- 
lem and it moved to do its part to solve 
it. With contributions from telephone 
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company workers, the team distributed 
several thousand books to boys clubs, a 
halfway house, and to the economic and 
youth opportunity agency of greater Los 
Angeles, an umbrella antipoverty orga- 
nization that has two Neighborhood 
Youth Corps programs. 

The lives of the young people in this 
federally funded program will never be 
the same again. They will not be the 
same because of the enriching experience 
they will gain from these books donated 
by this private company. And they will 
not be the same because of the invalu- 
able work experience they are receiving 
through the important public-service 
jobs they are performing in the Corps 
to build better futures for themselves 
and their community. 

The antipoverty agency which spon- 
sors this program now has its own library 
that is stocked with novels, encyclope- 
dias, and research books. For these 
young people who have seen too few 
books in their lives, this library may help 
unveil shining new vistas far beyond 
3 the youths have ever imagined. 

has that kind of fantastic 
N 


Further, these books represent an in- 
tegral part of the overall aim of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps effort to as- 
sist these 16- through 2l-year-olds in 
getting new starts in life, starts toward 
productive and rewarding lives, rather 
8 lives of unemployment and frustra- 

n. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
telephone company for this most worth- 
while contribution, and I would like to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
text of the article, “A Man and His City,” 
which appeared in the Bell Telephone 
magazine. 

A Man anD Hts Crrr 
(By Ray Garcia, as told to Robert L, Varner) 


When we first put the windows in the back 
wall at the new Salesian Boys’ Club—and 
there are a lot of them; the wall is almost 
all glass—they all were broken out in a mat- 
ter of days. Fortunately, one of the club board 
members owns a glass company and was will- 
ing to contribute new glass. 

The second time we put the windows in 
they lasted about a week. The third time 
they lasted a month or more. Finally, this 
time, they've been in for many months and 
although some are cracked they haven't been 
knocked out altogether, Im confident the 
windows are going to stay in. The kids grad- 
ually are getting used to playing and living 
where all this glass lets in the sun, Gradually 
they're learning a new respect for property. 

To me, those windows say something about 
the problems of East Los Angeles or all of 
Los Angeles or any city. The problems can’t 
be licked quickly or easily. The people con- 
cerned need great patience and perseverance 
and understanding. But the problems can be 
licked. 


The one most significant change in East 
Los Angeles since my boyhood days here, as 
I see it, is the feeling generally that we can 
improve the quality of our lives. It's a feeling 
that we don’t have to consider ourselves dif- 
ferent from anybody else—that, if we really 
want to, we can climb over any obstacle that 
may be placed in our way. 

When I was very young the attitude was 
more passive. The attitude was, “Well, we 
are Mexicans and most Mexicans always have 
lived in poverty and always will, so there's no 
point in struggling.” This has changed. Ac- 
tual living conditions in East Los Angeles 
haven't changed too much, but the attitude 
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has. People are trying harder; their aspira- 
tions are higher; they have more hope. 

Tied in with this is the fact that the poor 
people of the area are gaining a more effec- 
tive voice in some of the programs for com- 
munity betterment. 

I don’t think you can put a poor person 
with limited education in a very responsible 
position administering a program right off 
the bat. He can come in as an aide, however— 
and this is being done in many instances— 
and gradually gain the experience and train- 
ing necessary in order to be able to take an 
administrative role. 

And, whether they work as aides or not, 
the people of the community speak up more 
in the planning of the programs. They don't 
dictate what goes on, but they have some- 
thing to say about it. 

So there is hope. 

There is also despair, I know, for many 
individuals. Of the 12 fellows I knew best as 
I grew up, only two have been steadily em- 
ployed the last 10 years. 

Louis, for instance, was a very handsome 
young man, an athlete, who started using 
dope while in junior high school. He is still 
a dope addict and I understand has since 
gotten his wife hooked also. One day last 
year when I was working with the library 
at the Variety Boys’ Club, which we both at- 
tended as kids, I met Louis standing across 
the street from the club. He was trying to 
sneak a look at his son, who now attends the 
club, but didn't have the courage to come 
any closer because of his condition. 

Another friend, Victor, started using dope 
when he was about 15, and has been in and 
out of jail since that time. He married my 
wife’s closest friend and for a while seemed 
to be doling very well. But then he went 
back to dope and the situation deteriorated, 
there was no food for their three children, 
and the family had to go on relief. Victor 
is in prison now, and by chance was arrested 
the last time by a police officer who also was 
a boyhood friend of ours. 

And there are others. I consider these men 
my brothers, and because of them and other 
experiences I have had, I can never entertain 
any lightheaded or falsely optimistic out- 
look on life. 

I have been very lucky in many ways—far 
more fortunate than many of my friends. 

I was lucky, first of all, to learn the mean- 
ing and the value of working very hard from 
my father’s background. As a cowboy in 
Mexico at the age of 12, he rode the range 
caring for the cattle from sun-up to sun- 
down, while my grandfather collected my 
father’s pay from the Mormon rancher. This 
was the way my father contributed to their 
famlly. 

He crossed the river to El Paso at the age 
of 16, thinking my grandfather would join 
him. My grandfather never did, although just 
before he died he traveled to Los Angeles to 
apologize to my father for haying treated him 
as he did and to tell him he truly loved him 
as a son. In El Paso, where my father stayed 
for three years, over the western states, and 
finally in Los Angeles, he continued to work 
very hard, as a mason apprentice, a farm 
laborer, and at many other jobs. He still 
works hard today. 

He told me the stories of how he worked 
as a boy, not in a bragging way but because 
I wanted to know. To me the stories said that 
if you have a job to do, and you really want to 
do it, you can. 

I was fortunate also in that certain teach- 
ers and other older people took an interest in 
me, Mrs. Green for instance, encouraged me 
in my art work in grade school days. She 
would put up as many as 10 of my pictures 
of trees on the bulletin board at the same 
time. Some years later a really fine teacher, 
Mrs. Crane, helped arrange for me to attend 
night school when I was still in my teens, al- 
though technically it was for adults only. 

I was lucky, more than 10 years ago, to get 
a job with the Pacific Telephone Company, 
with its infinite variety of opportunity. It 
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was good to start as a lineman, where, as had 
been the case for my father, I had to work 
very hard. This kind of experience adds extra 
drive for any job you may move into later. 

My two years of Army experience worked 
to my benefit also. I was able to prove to my- 
self that I had the abilities I had felt were 
mine—the abilities to write, to speak, to 
teach, to counsel. Army public information 
and NCO academy work gave me these op- 
portunities. 

The greatest personal influence came from 
Corinne. She set a beautiful example for me. 
She was just exactly the opposite of what 
I thought I was as a teen-ager. I drank and 
she didn’t drink. I smoked and she didn’t 
smoke, I didn't study and she studied. I fi- 
nally decided that if she was really going to 
be my steady and we were going to get mar- 
ried some day, I would have to be a better 
guy because she deserved something better. 

Before we were married she helped me see 
the quality our lives could have—she urged 
me to finish high school and go on to col- 
lege—and since we've been married she’s 
given me help all the way. 

I had, and still have, strong faith in God. 
I once worked in a warehouse with six other 
fellows, all of whom were taking dope. At 
times they did their best to get me to try it 
“just once.” I feel God helped me steer clear. 

Those of us who are concerned with the 
problems of the city will need to work hard; 
we'll need faith; and certainly we can use 
a little luck if we're to deal with the prob- 
lems. 

In East Los Angeles, as in other cities, we 
face problems of employment, housing, and 
education, wtih education the greatest prob- 
lem of all. 

The employment situation has improved 
some. At one time prejudice blocked em- 
ployment to a degree, but this is not really 
a factor today. There is some unemploy- 
ment, but most people here are able to get 
jobs, and many hang on to them for long 
periods of time. 

The bad feature, however, is that because 
of their lack of education, they generally are 
not able to progress to any position of re- 
sponsibility. Many times they don't want 
responsibility because they feel inadequate, 
again as a result of the educational lack. 
If you are loading boxcars, as an example, 
you don't want to be a checker who sees that 
the orders are correct because your reading 
isn’t good enough or your math isn't good 
enough and you're afraid of making errors 
in counting. 

This means that the average family income 
in East Los Angeles is low—on the order of 
the poverty mean, actually. 

About 85 per cent of the housing is owned 
by absentee landlords. And about the same 
percentage is old, by California standards. 
Many of the single dwellings have given way 
to multi-unit low-rent housing projects, but 
a great number of the small, individual 
houses remain. 

A lot of these are sub-standard, but they 
could be restored, rather than torn down. I 
think a slum is a slum by definition and 
partly because of the fact the people living 
in the homes often don't really know what 
they are living in. They are too close to them 
to see the beauty in the old homes. 

I especially Uke the gingerbread on the 
small Victorian homes which are all over the 
place. These homes have style and character. 
I would like to see a program under which 
the fundamentals of architecture could be 
taught to the children in the area so that 
they would have an appreciation of the 
homes they live in and perhaps a desire to 
make them as they were when brand-new. 

Along with this could go courses in re- 
modeling and restoration—the practical 
steps to be taken in rented dwellings as well 
as those individually owned. 

A related idea: an art class could paint 
these houses as an assignment, not as they 
are now but as they appear in the mind's 
eye, after restoration, An art show of paint- 
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ings of this kind for all the residents of the 
area would give further impetus to restora- 
tion. A resident could be given the painting 
of his home as a reminder of what might be 
done. 

Race relations pose no particular problem 
Within East Los Angeles. Roughly 65 per 
cent of the people here are Mexican-Ameri- 
can, some 20 per cent are of oriental back- 
ground, mostly Japanese, some 10 per cent 
are Negro, with the balance a mixture, mostly 
of European extraction. 

People here generally are indifferent to 
race or color. If you live here, you belong 
here; and you're accepted. The only time I 
notice any distinction is when people try to 
define what I am. Those outside East Los 
Angeles, particularly, don't seem to feel com- 
fortable just saying, “Ray Garcia is going 
to be here.” They usually add, “By the way, 
he's that Mexican-American fellow I've been 
telling you about.” 

Most Mexican-Americans never doubt that 
they are Americans first, even though Span- 
ish may be spoken in the home and there is 
Pride in the Mexican heritage. 

As in many other cities, the roots of most 
of our other problems in East Los Angeles 
Teach back to the one big problem of educa- 
tion. The Mexican-American population 
here averages between eight and nine years 
Of school completed, as compared to the ‘Los 
Angeles Negro average of 10 years, and an 
&verage for the city as a whole of 12 years. 
The educational area is one in which the 
telephone company, with its pool of brain- 
Power, has contributed and must continue 
to contribute, as should all business. 

Sometimes people question the wisdom of 
business action in such a field. I feel, as a 
Student of sociology and a member of the 
business. community, that the two worlds 
Need not be at odds at all, The one leads to 
greater sensitivity to human need and the 
Other to workable, practical approaches to 
Meet the need. Society requires both, and in 
some kind of reasonable balance and creative 
league. 

A couple of years ago, when I was serving 
as chairman of the Pacific telephone com- 
munity relations team in my home area, the 
Boyle Heights community of East Los An- 
geles, we dug pretty deeply into this question 
of education and other questions of con- 
cern. We visited much of the area and talked 
with many people, researching what the 
problems were from the point of view of the 
customer—telephone service problems and 
broader problems as well. 

We talked at length with teachers, among 
others, and the consensus was that the rea- 
Bon the educational level was so low and 
there were so many dropouts was that the 
Kids never learned to read well. They were 
never encouraged to read in the home. There 
Was no environment in which they could 
see books, admire books, learn to like books, 
feel comfortable with books. 

They would do some reading in grammar 
school and in junior high school, but they 
Would never really read well. By the time a 
youngster got to high school he was in bad 
shape, because he couldn’t understand what 
he was reading. He would try to fake it, 
and eventually the teachers would discover 
he was faking. 

This inability to understand what he was 
Yeading smothered the learning process and 
confused the student to the point where he 
no longer wanted to attend school and out 
he would go. It was much easier to go to 
Work digging a ditch or doing something else 
where little or no education was needed than 
to try to make a fresh start at learning to 
Tead. He now was too far behind. 

With this need as our base, we have pro- 
Vided books in the places where the young- 
sters congregate. They weren't going to H- 
braries, which often sre miles from their 
homes, so we took libraries to them. Tele- 
Phone company people contributed the books 
re response to our drive—about 5,000 books 

all, 
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The team gave almost 1,000 books to the 
Variety Boys’ Club, which tripled the size 
of their library and brought it up to date. 

About 300 books, including some sets of 
encyclopedias, went to the Youth Opportu- 
nity Board of Greater Los Angeles, which is a 
Federal program for teaching dropouts and 
getting them back into school. It had no li- 
brary at all until we gave them a start. 

We helped the Halfway House start a 
library. This is a temporary residence, dur- 
ing a brief adjustment period, for former 
dope addicts who have just been released 
from jail. 

The library at the Salesian Boys’ Club was 
a telephone company project from the be- 
ginning, and about 2,000 books have recently 
been delivered and are being categorized and 
shelved there. 

Getting books into these and other places 
where the kids can feel comfortable with 
them will help a great deal, but much more 
needs to be done. 

Our community relations team wanted to 
take two other steps in the educational 
area. One step would have motivated the 
youngsters through some kind of inexpen- 
sive slide-film presentation concentrating on 
East Los Angeles people who now have good 
jobs with the telephone company or other 
businesses. This could show the youngsters 
that there is opportunity for them if they 
work for it. 

The other, and more fundamental, step 
would have provided individual tutoring to 
youngsters who needed it in reading or other 
subjects. People in business represent a great 
variety of expertise—just about anything 
the kids would require—and quite a number 
of telephone people, in fact, have volun- 
teered to help in such a program. 

We somehow have failed, however, at least 
so far, to get the motivation and tutoring 
programs off the ground. Perhaps we will 
make the grade yet. 

So long as a real need is being met intel- 
ligently, business should not be reluctant, as 
I see it, to get into fields that may at first 
blush seem new or strange or where there 
may be the fear of stepping on somebody 
else’s toes. The tutoring program, for ex- 
ample, would be welcomed, not only by the 
youngsters but by the school system if 
planned cooperatively. 

Such programs are needed in the best in- 
terests of the community and business. I 
don't know a single boy in East Los Angeles 
who considers a businessman an idol. The 
idols are ballplayers, teachers, priests, social 
workers. Except for the ballplayers, these 
figures personally know and care about the 
boys as individuals and are known in the 
community. 

Certainly we're not ‘nterested in being 
idolized, But being known for genuine con- 
cern about people is something else again. 

Digging beneath the surface as a company, 
gaining true understanding of a basic prob- 
lem such as education, and then acting on 
this understanding will, in the long run, not 
only help others individually, but also will 
improve employee recruiting prospects and 
will upgrade the community generally. 

All of the problem-solving should not be 
left to government. To do this would be 
ducking individual and corporate citizenship 
responsibilities. 

When families with moderately good in- 
comes choose to stay in East Los Angeles I 
feel they can, in a small way, help improve 
the appearance and the environment of their 
neighborhood by what they do with their 
homes. 

On the other hand, when people who can 
afford to make some improvements move 
away instead, they leave a vacuum. The 
vacuum usually is filled by people of lesser 
means so that there is a continuing process of 
deterioration in the housing. 

But, even so, you don’t have to live in East 
Los Angeles in order to be of some help here, 
particularly in something like tutoring. If 
someone comes in from outside and immedi- 
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ately offers too much advice, there is resent- j 
ment, but if the outsider’s attitude is right 
and he can give genuine help, he will be 


Los Angeles, sprawling though it may be, 
is after all, one city. I don’t want to sound 
corny, but I love my city. Books and articles 
recently have dealt with Los Angeles as a 
psychologically unsound place in which to 
live. Our smog gets plenty of attention. The 
riots have been analyzed in print again and 
again. It's almost as though people are say- 
ing, when they know anyone will visit Los 
Angeles, “Oh, he’s going where the riots 
were.” 

I don’t minimize the problems underlying 
the riots. I know our city faces monumental 
problems. But there are voices I call “silent 
people” who speak for Los Angeles at such a 
time. These silent people are statues erected 
by our citizens over the years because they 
represent some truths we believe in. 

For instance, a bust of Abraham Lincoln at 
the county courthouse speaks for justice. 

A monument on Bunker Hill depicting a 
victory of Mormon soldiers during the early 
growing pains of our city speaks of our 
heritage, which is a rich and varied heritage, 
San Francisco to the contrary—not exclu- 
sively a Mexican heritage by any means. 

In Forest Lawn, where our baby boy, Paris, 
is buried, there are statutes of two little girls 
that speak of hope. The one called the duck 
baby reminds me of the poem that talks of a 
child looking up, holding wonderment in his 
hands like a cup. 

With all of our problems in Los Angeles, we 
do look up, we do hold wonderment like a 
cup. - 

The people I am concerned with are truly 
interested in solving their own problems. 
This is the most important thing to remem- 
ber, I feel. They have much to contribute to 
our society, and if they can know oppor- 
tunity, we all will gain. 


Resolutions of Inter-American Bar Asso- 
ciation at Conference in Costa Rica 
Named in Memory of William Roy 
Vallance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam extending my remarks to include the 
resolutions, recommendations, and dec- 
larations approved by the XV Confer- 
ence of the Inter-American Bar Associ- 
ation at San Jose, Costa Rica, April 10- 
15, 1967. 

The conference, held in San Jose, was 
a memorial conference to William Roy 
Vallance, former secretary general and 
founder, who died February 15, 1967. 

The host organization was the Costa 
Rican Bar Association, and Lic. Fernando 
Fournier was president. 

Among the U.S. delegates were Hon. 
Orison Marden, president of the ABA; 
Judge Walter Craig; Dean Robert Storey; 
and Judge Leonard Sutton. 

There was a special symposium on in- 
ter-American commercial arbitration, 
which emphasized the importance of 
arbitration in disputes within the Central 
American Common Market. 

The resolutions and other proceedings 
of the William Roy Vallance Memorial 
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Conference of the Inter-American Bar 

Association, as prepared by Carolyn Roy- 

all Just, reporter general, assisted by H. 

Hugo Perez, assistant secretary, and 

Phanor J. Eder, Esq., follow: 

COMMITTEE I. PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL Law 
SECTION A. GENERAL PROBLEMS 


[Topic 1] 

1. Whereas: 

1. International developments show, espe- 
cially during the recent years, the perma- 
nent and gradual improvement of the laws 
governing the use of international rivers and 
lakes; 

2. The above-mentioned improvement re- 

quires a continued study of the facts, of the 
agreements entered into and the attempts to 
establish general principles for the common 
use; 
3. International waters have for America 
unique importance to the extent that it is 
difficult to imagine a social and economic 
development and integration of the con- 
tinent without an equitable and adequate 
usage of such waters, in achieving which the 
law has a substantial function; 

4. The Permanent Committee on Use of 
International Rivers and Lakes”, created at 
the X Conference in Buenos Aires, has pro- 
duced important reports up to this present 
Conference, about studies in America and 
the Western Hemisphere on this subject; 

Resolves: That the Permanent Committee 
on Use of International Rivers and Lakes 
continue its studies on the use of such 
waters for industrial, agricultural, commer- 
cial and other purposes, and inform the XVI 
Conference as to the result of such studies. 

[Topic 11 

2. Whereas: 

The Permanent Committee on the Use 
of International Rivers and Lakes, in ac- 
cordance with the respective resolution 
passed at the XV Conference in Puerto Rico, 
has prepared and submitted its report for 
approval, 

Resolves: To approve the report of the 
Permanent Committee on Use of Interna- 
tional Rivers and Lakes, and to provide for 
its publication. (Note: Chile regretfully ab- 
stains because the report has not been avail- 
able to the delegation.) 


[Topic 3] 

3. Whereas: 

1. The work carried out by the Organiza- 
tion of American States in studying the jurid- 
ical regime for the use of international riv- 
ers and lakes is worthy of prominence, and 
likewise made use of by statesmen, lawyers, 
or professors interested in the juridical prob- 
lems and issues raised by the use of these 
rivers and lakes; 

2. The task which the Organization of 
American States proposes to undertake in 
this connection has an extraordinary impor- 
tance as it proposes to equip the American 
countries with adequate legal instruments 
for the solution of issues arising from the 
use of those waters; 

Resolves: 

1. To suggest to the Organization of Amer- 
ican States to call a Specialized Conference 
on the use of international rivers and lakes 
for industrial, agricultural and commercial 
p „Hat the earliest possible date, as 
called for by Resolution X of the Second 
Special Conference held in Rio de Janeiro in 
1965. 

2. To express the desire that the General 
Secretariat of the OAS continue the studies 
on the use of international rivers and lakes 
with the above-mentioned purposes, and that 
it publish up-to-date editions of the studies 
already prepared. 

[Topic 3] 

4. Whereas: 

1. It is the vehement hope of those devoted 
to law and of the people of America in safe- 
guarding their interests and sovereignty to 
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have a definite limit to the territorial sea, 
avoiding thereby any debate and conflict; 
and likewise a precise determination of the 
maritime zones to which the sovereignty of 
the coastal State should extend for specific 
purposes of usefulness; 

2. At the present time there is a trend to 
adjust such limit in each State so as to allow 
for the protection of its development, wealth 
and welfare; 

3. Law, and the resulting juridical rule, 
should govern the present and future prob- 
lems of mankind, in order to solve these 
problems without stirring up animosity or 
friction, thus creating a happy co-existence; 

Recommends: 

1. That a congress of the American States 
fix the limits of the Territorial Sea and zones 
of maritime sovereignty, according to the 
geologic, geographic, biological rights and 
interests that make up the economy and 
military defense of each American nation. 

2. That in the XVI Conference, the Law 
of the Sea be Included as one of its specific 
topics, and specially, the development of the 
same in the American countries. 

5. In view of the agreement entered into 
last June between Brazil and Paraguay on 
the use of the Parana Rapids for the produc- 
tion of electric power, 

Resolves: To express its deepest satisfac- 
tion to the Governments of Brazil and Para- 
guay because of the most fortunate solu- 
tion arrived at by means of the agreement 
signed in June of 1966 for the electric energy 
to be produced at the rapids of the Parana 
River from the Salto Grande de Sete Quedas 
or Salto de Guaira to the Foz do Rio Iguazu. 

(Nore.—Adopted with applause.) 

6. Resolves: To express its deep satisfac- 
tion for the happy solution reached by the 
Governments of Argentina and Paraguay in 
the true spirit of America in regard to the 
problems that affect both countries as to 
navigation in the Paraná, Paraguay and La 
Plata Rivers, by the signing on the 23rd of 
January of 1967, of a treaty ratifying the 
principle of freedom of navigation in these 
rivers and resolving to apply it in their re- 
spective jurisdictions, agreeing to accord 
equal treatment to their ships in all naviga- 
tion matters. 

SECTION B. UNITED NATIONS AND HEMISPHERIC 
ORGANIZATIONS 
[Topic 2] 

7. Declares: 

1. That the American Republics belonging 
to the Organization of American States are 
obligated to fulfill their international com- 
mitments, not only In respect of their exter- 
nal relations, but also with regard to the in- 
ternal duties infringement whereof may have 
a harmful repercussion in the continent, for 
the purpose of maintaining inter-American 
solidarity and cooperation, and furthermore 
living jointly within a regional community 
based upon a legal organization. 

2. That the Charter of the Organization of 
American States and a network of inter- 
American treaties have adopted principles 
which actually constitute an American Con- 
stitutional structure, on the basis that: a) 
the internal political organization of the 
American States shall be governed by means 
of the effective practice of true representa- 
tive democracy; b) true representative demo- 
cracy is not confined solely to the mere 
electoral process; c) collective or joint action 
is legitimate under the present and future 
treaties in order to maintain the security of 
the continent, as well as effectively to defend 
the principle of true representative 
democracy, 

3. That any American State which in its 
internal political organization should destroy 
such regional legal structure, thus departing 
from its treaty obligations, is subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Organization of American 
States for the application of appropriate 
measures, pursuant to the Inter-American 
treaties. 
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COMMITTEE H. PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW 


8. Resolves: 

1. To establish as present subjects (of 
work) of this Committee: 

(a) The possibility of harmonizing legal 
criteria in America in matters relative to 
letters rogatory for the purpose of serving 
notification and furnishing evidence of any 
kind and subsequently the execution of 
foreign Judgments and decisions of arbi- 
trators. 

2. Request from the Bar Association of 
member lawyers, either directly or through 
competent organizations such as the Pan 
American Union, international or national 
academies, universities and Comparative Law 
Institutes, reports on the operation of the 
legal texts currently in force on the subject, 
court decisions and practice, which have been 
compiled by the first of the above-mentioned 
organizations, in order to promote compara- 
tive studies that would point out the most 
important problems arising in the dispatch 
and handling of letters rogatory. 

3. To carry out, through its members or 
persons designated by the “Committee on 
Letters Rogatory“, comparative studies of 
related principles, especially in the National 
codes of civil, penal or administrative pro- 
cedure in order to group juridical systems ac- 
cording to their similarities so as to facili- 
tate the formulation of general principles 
tending to unify the governing rules in the 
dispatch and handling of letters rogatory. 

4. To submit to the XVI Conference the 
reports received and the principles proposed 
by the above-mentioned Committee, in order 
to effect their adoption by the Governments 
of the countries of the various member Bar 
Associations. 

5. To designate a “Committee on Letters 
Roga tory“ made up of the members of Com- 
mittee II, which will be charged with the 
execution of the agreements reached, on 
which the committee will report at the XVI 
Conference. 

6. To approve the following resolutions in 
regard to the proposal presented on the jur- 
ridical system of the powers granted within 
a State to be effective in another State, as 
follows: 

(a) Collection of data by the same chan- 
nels indicated in point II of these resolu- 
tions, on the texts currently in operation 
relative to legal regulations governing the 
granting of power in member countries of 
this Association. : 

(b) A comparative study shall be made 
in order to draw up the most adequate 
regulations that may be adopted as uniform 
regulations for the preparation of powers 
granted in one state to be effective in an- 
other (State), in order to propose them in 
that manner to the various Governments of 
the States of the American Continent. 

(Nore.—For purposes of the above reso- 
lutions, the following terms are taken as 
equivalent: a) cartas rogatorias, b) ex- 
hortos; c) supplicatorios. For that reason 
these three terms are translated as “letters 
rogatory”’.) 


Commrrtere III. CONSTITUTIONAL Law 
[Topic 1] 

9. Whereas: 

1. The reports presented to this Confer- 
ence stress the fact that progress has been 
satisfactory and varied in most of our Na- 
tions with regard to the adoption of mea- 
sures intended to specify and set forth 
clearly the basic principles of the indepen- 
dence of the Judicial Power and the lrremov- 
ability of the Judges; 

2. That these advances are to be deeply 
commended, since said principles constitute 
the most important expression of any rule 
of Law and it is imperative that these prin- 
ciples be affirmed and supported; 

8. That, in spite of the above statement, 
it is only due and appropriate to record that 
respect for such principles is a requirement 
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of constitutional government yet, unfortu- 
nately, in fact, it frequently appears only on 
the surface and is ineffective in 

the maintenace of legal continulty and pre- 
venting the rule of Law from suffering dis- 
turbances in which the said principles are 
violated in their most highly important 
aspects; 

4. That given the nature of the judicial 
function, prevented by its own nature from 
operating in the field of political struggle, 
the courts are defenseless in avoiding crises 
of institutions and substantial violations of 
the above-mentioned principles in the midst 
of the changes provoked by such crises; 

5. That the force of public opinion, in the 
Core of each country and in the scope of the 
Inter-American co-existence, may represent 
&n important factor in the defense of the 
Judicial independence, 

Resolves: 

1. To express its satisfaction with the 
Progress made in bringing into conformity 
the agreements of the conferences relative 
to the measures therein recommended, to 
have the postulates of Judicial independence 
and irremovability put into practice. 

2. That a report be presented at all Inter- 
American Conferences as to the manner in 
Which in fact such principles have been 
adhered to and the advances and retrogres- 
Sions experienced in this respect, and 

Recommends: 


1. That bar associations expend their 
greatest efforts in the struggle for the main- 
tenance and effectiveness of such postulates, 
showing them the responsibility they have 
for initiating and guiding the most adequate 
and efficient reactions to combat any vioia- 
tion or threat of infringement of these bases 
and to stir the public opinion of their coun- 
tries toward their defense. 

2. That it is advisable that the member 
Organizations and individual members in- 
Torm the General Secretariat of any viola- 
tion or threat of violation of the principles 
involved so that pertinent and appropriate 
steps may be taken to assist in their defense 
in the form deemed most appropriate, or, at 
least, that a report be made in regard thereto 
at the XVI Conference, 

[Topic 2] 

10. Whereas: 

1. Resolution XXIII, I Special Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference (Rio de Janeiro, 1965), after 
hearing the Inter-American Commission on 
Human Rights, directed the Council of the 

tion of American States to revise 
the Draft Inter-American Convention on Hu- 
man Rights, as written by the Inter-American 
Council of Jurists (Santiago, 1959), and to 
Call the meeting of a Specialized Conference 
No later than one year after, to assume the 
discussion and approval of the above-referred 
Convention; 

2. The Inter-American Commission on Hu- 
Man Rights, after being heard by the Coun- 
cil of the OAS, in presenting its opinion on 
the draft from the Council of Jurists, was 
Actually able to write a new improved and 
Up-to-date draft, worthy of the highest 
Praise; and 

3, The term of one year given to the Coun- 
Cil has already elapsed, and that the adop- 
tion of a convention comprising a true in- 
strument for the protection of human rights 
is increasingly urgent, in accordance with the 
ie of the XIV Conference (San Juan, 

ye 

Recommends: 

1. That the Council ‘of the OAS calls a 
Meeting, on an urgent basis, of the Special- 

Conference as provided for by Resolution 
XXIII of the II Special Inter-American Con- 
ference, for the discussion and approval of 
the final text of the Inter-American Conven- 
tion on Human Rights. 

2. That a copy of this Recommendation be 
sent to the Council of the OAS through its 
Secretary General. 

3. That the National Member Associations 
Urge the Governments of their respective 
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countries to take all available and expedient 
means to support the convening of the meet- 
ing which is hereby recommended. 


{Topic 3] 
11. Whereas: 


1. From reports obtained from the various 
representatives of the countries in the Con- 
tinent it is evident that the condition of 
delay in the courts and in the administra- 
tion of justice continues and that such con- 
dition is becoming worse, condition which 18 
pointed out under Resolution 21, XIV Conf. 
Puerto Rico, 1965; 

2. The serious problem of congestion in 
the courts and of judicial delays is intimate- 
ly and inseparably connected with another 
problem concerning judicial organization, 
particularly as regards the system of special- 
ized professional training, recruiting, and ap- 
pointment of Judges; 

3. With respect to the subjective aspect 
regarding the persons who hold judicial po- 
sitions, delays in the administration of jus- 
tice could be overcome by improving special- 
ized legal training and incorporating courses 
in internal administrative organization for 
a suitable distribution of tasks, choice of 
personnel and utilization of more advanced 
administrative techniques; 

4. Judicial organizations should not only 
be diligent and appropriate but also suffi- 
ciently effective numerically, in conformity 
with the growth of the population and the 
corresponding increase in the number of 
cases submitted for decision, with a view to 
protecting legitimate rights and interests, 
and be practically and financially accessible 
to all sectors of society; 

5. The participation of lawyers in an ac- 
tion gives importance to the need for them 
to observe standards of ethics and profes- 
sional practice that will tend to speed pro- 
cedures and to eliminate dilatory action or 
measures taken for the sole purpose of delay, 
always provided that the full exercise of the 
right of defense be not affected; 

Recommends: 

1. That professors and law schools and 
Professional Associations in their respective 
departments of specialization or forensic 
practice envisage the creation of courses for 
training judges. 

2. Similarly that judicial authorities in 
their respective spheres of action should 
foster the creation of schools to train and 
improve the rolis of judicial magistrates and 
officials. 

3. That Committees engaged in studying 
procedural reform take into consideration in 
their work the need of machinery that will 
tend to speed the administration of jus- 


tice. 

4. That the above Committees adopt stand- 
ards of professional ethics tending to speed 
procedures by eliminating dilatory action or 
measures taken in bad faith, without there- 
by impairing the full right of defense. 

12. Whereas: 

1. The process of economic development 
and integration of the Americas presents 
numerous problems which constitute the 
principal objective of this conference which 
was called for special treatment; 

2. Among various legal matters that can 
arise because of the above-mentioned proc- 
ess not the least important are those related 
to their incidence in regard to current pro- 
visions of the constitutions of each coun- 
try, since they may either jeopardize or fa- 
cilitate the above-mentioned integration and 
development process; 

3. There it is at once evident that such 
situations can engender problems in three 
precise fields: national sovereignty, the dele- 
gation of authority on para-national or sup- 
ernational entities and the control of the 
legality of the resolutions taken by such 
entities, in regard to the system of rules of 
each country; 

4. That it is believed that the study, con- 
sideration, and eventual solution of such 
matters, as well as advice on convenient 


subject, the creation of a permanent 
committee is considered to be feasible, as a 


tion; 


1. To establish as a Permanent Section of 
Committee III (Constitutional Law) the 
topic: “Constitutional Problems of American 
Integration.” 

2. To create a permanent committee for 
the handling and consideration of the above- 
mentioned item to be made up initially of 
the following persons: 

Dr. Jorge Reinaldo Vanossi (Argentina), 

Dr. Alejandro Silva Basucufidn (Chile), 
Co-Chairman. 

Dr. José Luis Dedondo (Costa Rica), Co- 


| 


Chairman, 

Dr. Charles R. Norberg (U.S.A.), Co-Chair- 
man. 

Dr. Julio Carri Pérez (Argentina), Secre- 


Members 
Dr. Alberto J. Alegre Hernando (Argen- 


Dr. Rodrigo Borja (Ecuador). 

Dr. Carlos Alberto Dunshee de Abranches 
(Brazil). 

Dr. Miguel J. Escobedo (Mexico). 
Fernando Galindo Pohl {El Salvador). 
Eduardo Jiménez Aréchaga (Uruguay) 
. Pedro J. Mantellini (Venezuela). 
Antonio Martinez Baez (Mexico). 

. Alejandro Mendoza Mendoza (Colom- 
bia). 

Dr. Jose Rafael Mendoza (Venezuela). 

Dr. Ismael Vargas (Costa Rica). 

Plus a representative of the Secretariat of 
the Central American Economic Integration, 
a representative of the Organization of 
American States, a representative of the 
Latin American Free Trade Association, and 
a representative of the Inter-American In- 
stitute of International Juridical Studies. 


COMMITTEE IV. MUNICIPAL Law 


13. Whereas: 

1. The Panamanian Association of Inter- 
Municipal Cooperation has appointed a Cod- 
ification Committee of law professors and 
distinguished practicing lawyers to draft a 
Panamanian Municipal Code and & prelimi- 
nary draft of a model Inter-American Mu- 
nicipal Code; 

2. That these legal instruments can fur- 
nish a basis for harmonizing municipal legis- 
lations In Latin America; 

Recommends: 

1. To applaud the initiative of the Pa- 
namanian Association of Inter-Municipal 
Cooperation, in regard to the drafting of a 
Panama Municipal Code and a preliminary 
draft of a model Inter-American Municipal 
Code. 

2. That the Regional Bar Associations of 
the various countries send to the Panama- 
nian Association of Inter-Municipal Coopera- 
tion all of the publications that they may 
have available on current municipal laws. 

3. To request the Panamanian Association 
of Inter-Municipal Cooperation to send to 
the Association and specially to Committee 
IV on Municipal Law, all of the 
Municipal Codes prepared by its Codifica- 
tion Commission so that the Committee may 
submit a report on them to the XVI Con- 
ference. 
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SECTION A. HOUSING LAW 


14, Recommends: 

1, That the governments of the Hemi- 
sphere stimulate self-help housing construc- 
tion for low-income persons by all adequate 
means to that end, with spetial emphasis on 
the following: 

(a) The provision of long-term credit and 
technical assistance: 


(b) Orientation of national and foreign 
savings toward investment in housing, with 
an adjustment to currency depreciation in 
countries suffering inflation; 

(c) The creation of tax exemptions and 
incentives; 

(d) The cooperation of the interested per- 
sons themselves. 

2. That institutes dedicated to the solu- 
tion of housing problems be created and pro- 
tected. 


COMMITTEE v. Crvi Law 


SECTION A. PERSONS, FAMILY LAW AND 
SUCCESSION 


15. Whereas: Without entering into con- 
sideration of the advantages of establishing 
absolute divorce in the American countries; 
taking into account that not only for divorce 
purposes but for simple separation of persons 
and property, the grounds required by the 
various legislations in each country are, in 
essence, the same in all of the American 
States, differing only in matters of inter- 
pretation (which is logical since this is a 
family type problem, and organization of the 
family is similar throughout America). 

Recommends the study of the possibility of 
harmonizing the existing legislations on di- 
vorce, adjusting the procedure of its applica- 
tion to the local law of each country. 

16. Whereas: It is necessary to protect 
minors and especially to consider the sub- 
ject of qualification or discrimination within 
the categories of legitimate and illegitimate, 
natural, adulterous and incestuous children 
still prevalent in the legislation of some of 
the American States, which affects the hu- 
man dignity of those who are totally alien 
to these situations, being the innocent vic- 
tims of their parents’ conduct; 

Recommends: 

1. That those countries still maintaining 
such qualifications and discriminations in 
their legislation, abolish such practices and 
those countries that lack regulations for the 
protection of minors proceed to enact them, 
crea organizations that will protect 
them in an integral manner, 

2. That the American Governments give 

financial support to all those Insti- 
tutions which protect minors. 


[Topic 1] 

17. Whereas: 

Mrs. Jo Dunn Dolan (USA) has presented 
an interesting paper on the laws of descent 
and inheritance: 

Recommends to make further study of 
this subject for the purpose of a possible lat- 
er recommendation by the committee for 
harmonizing the various concepts of laws of 
inheritance in the Americans in such man- 
ner as to retain the best of both the Civil 
and Common Law Systems. 

SECTION B. INTELLECTUAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
PROPERTY 


[Topic 1] 

18, Whereas, Although the Proposed Draft 
of a Model Law on Trade Marks, Trade 
Names, and Acts of Unfair Competition 
for developing countries has not yet been 
adopted by any of the Latin American coun- 
tries, however its adoption is being studied 
in several of them; 

Recommends that all association and 
individual members of the Association con- 
tinue in their efforts of making such Draft 
of a Model Law on Trade Marks, Trade 
Names, and Acts of Unfair Competition 
known to all developing countries and to 
strive towards its final adoption as part of 
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the legislation in the Latin American 


Countries. 


— 


COMMITTERE VI. CIVIL COMMERCIAL PROCEDURE 
[Topic 1] 

19. Recommends: 

1, That all the American States enact the 
draft uniform law on Inter-American Com- 
mercial Arbitration approved at the third 
meeting of the Inter-American Council of 
Jurists held in Mexico in 1956; and to ratify 
the Convention on Recognition and Enforce- 
ment of Foreign Arbitral Awards, approved 
by the U.N. Conference held in New York in 
1958. 

2. That in each of the American States 
there be created a permanent commission 
for Inter-American Commercial Arbitration 
to resolve disputes arising between parties 
domiciled in different countries. 

3. That all the Stock Exchanges and 
Chambers of Commerce in the American 
States assume the responsibility for organiz- 
ing such arbitration commissions in coopera- 
tion with the Inter-American Commercial 
Arbitration Commission; and that they rec- 
ommend and promote the use of a uniform 
arbitration clause in Inter-American con- 
tracts; 

4. That the Inter-American Council of 
Commerce and Production, as well as other 
commercial, industrial and investment orga- 
nizations and the federations and bar asso- 
ciations support the above recommendations, 
publicize the advantages of arbitration and 
promote the adoption thereof in their respec- 
tive countries. 

5. That the Latin American Free Trade 
Association and the Central American Com- 
mon Market adopt within their respective 
jurisdiction measures appropriate to accom- 
plish the objectives stated above. 

6. That the Inter-American Commercial 
Arbitration Commission be reorganized, 
having as members one representative from 
each of the National Commissions, and that 
the Inter-American Commercial Arbitration 
Commission formulate uniform procedure 
and regulations on Inter-American commer- 
clal arbitration. 

20. Recommends to seek the means that, 
in each country and in each case, will lead 
to assurance that the laws regulating proce- 
dure shall guarantee prompt rendering of 
Judgments on the merits of each matter, 
with a due sense of justice, law, and equity. 


{Topic 2] 

21. Recommends: 

1. That the Organization of Central Amer- 
ican States prepare a draft protocol to the 
General Treaty of Central American Eco- 
nomic Integration, concerning the use of 
commercial arbitration as an optional 
method for resolving controversies arising 
within the Central American Common Mar- 
ket, in accordance with the following: 

(a) That the arbitration clause be consid- 
ered fully valid in all contracts where it is 
BO agreed; 

(b) That when the contracting parties 
have not specified the procedures to be fol- 
lowed, those established in the draft uniform 
law on International Commercial Arbitra- 
tion approved in 1956 by the Inter-American 
Council of Jurists shall govern; 

(c) That the competent judicial authority 
may be called upon to intervene for the pur- 
pose of ensuring the performance of the 
arbitral clause and the eventual execution of 
the award, which shall have the effect of 
res judicata. 

2. To consider the advisabiilty of creating 
a permanent Central American Arbitration 
Commission for the purpose of resolving dif- 
ferences arising in transnational transac- 
tions within the Common Market. 

3. That the Secretariat for Central Ameri- 
can Economic Integration, the Federations 


of Chambers of Commerce or Industries, the 


Chambers of Commerce or Industries and the 
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Federations and Bar Associations of the Cen- 
tral American countries, support the above 
resolutions and promote the adoption thereof 
by the governments and appropriate authori- 
ties within the Common Market, to whom 
copies of this resolution will be sent. 


— 


COMMITTEE VII. COMMERCIAL Law 
SECTION A, MARITIME LAW 


22. Whereas: 

1. The subject of Safety of Life at Sea was 
considered; and the proceeding of the Inter- 
national Convention for the Safety of Life 
at Sea which met in London in June 1960, 
were examined; 

2. The amendments adopted thereto by 
the Assembly of the Intergovernmen- 
tal Maritime Consultative Organization 
(IMCO) at its Third Extraor Ses- 
sion, held in London, November 20-30, 1966, 
and examination of the Hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, 89th Congress, Second 
Session, on 8-1351, S-2417 and HR 10327, 
S-3250, and S-3251, and Public Law 89-779. 
89th Congress, HR-10327, November 6, 1966, 
80 Stat. 1356 enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress Assembled, 
an Act, to require evidence of adequate 
financial responsibility to pay costs of suits 
for personal injury or death, or to repay 
fares in the event of non-performance of voy- 
ages, to establish minimum standards for 
passenger vessels and to require disclosure 
of construction details on passenger vessels, 
and for other purposes; 

Recommends: 

1. The acceptance of the amendments to 
Chapter II of the International Convention 
for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1960 annexed 
to the Resolution A 108 (ES111) by which 
they were adopted on November 30, 1966 by 
the Assembly of the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO) 
at its Third Extraordinary Session, held in 
London, November 28-30, 1966. 

2. Recognizing the need for intensive con- 
tinental cooperation that the Association and 
individual members obtain from their gov- 
ernments the acceptance of said amend- 
ments, 


SECTION B. BANKING LAWS AND TRUSTS 


[Topic 1] 

23. Whereas: 

1. By resolutions adopted in the XIII and 
XIV Conferences the Association endorsed 
the need of comparative study of the Com- 
mercial Laws of the Americas and directed 
the Commercial Law Committee to study and 
report on this subject; 

2. At San Juan, Puerto Rico a report was 
submitted and approved to take first steps 
for the publication of a full text of the Uni- 
form Commercial Code of the United States 
and a Spanish translation thereof with ap- 
propriate index to be available and such & 
text has been prepared and printed—through 
the of Equity Publishing Corpora- 
tion of New Hampshire, U.S.A.—and sample 
copies submitted to the Committee and re- 
viewed by it; 

3. It has been estimated by Committee VII 
that 2000 copies are required to supply all of 
the major libraries and universities of the 
Hemisphere with reference copies and to 
supply the several committees on compara- 
tive law of each country with copies for its 
members in pro-rata numbers; 

Resolves: 

1, That the program of procurement from 
Equity Publishers Company of such copies 
be approved and that Committee VII is in- 
structed to proceed with the Comparative 
Law Study dependent on funds procured by 
Foundation grant. 

2. That the bar associations of each coun- 
try in cooperation with its Individual mem- 
bers appoint a Chairman and a committee 
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Of qualified members to make a study of the 
laws and procedure of that country com- 
Pared to the Uniform Commercial Code and 
to state the differences for comparison of the 
Other states Commercial Law and report from 
time to time to Committee VII on possible 
items in uniformity with the ultimate objec- 
tive of publishing in time a Comparative 
Commercial Code for all countries of the 
Hemisphere in English and Spanish with the 
editorial assistance of our Academy in Lima. 

3. That the publisher be authorized to sell 
to the public copies of the document. 

4. That Committee VII on Commercial 
Law be directed to report fully its activities 
to the Executive Committee for submission 
to this Association and for further guidance 
as to the policy of its work, 

SECTION c. TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 

24. Whereas: 

1. Committee VII has studied the great de- 
velopment of unit container Transportation 

Europe and North America and reported 
at length on the importance of this multimil- 
lion industry and its great advantages in im- 
Proving the welfare of industry and com- 
Merce in the Western Hemisphere, particu- 
larly in South America and the need of im- 
Provement and harmonization of the customs 
laws, international regulatory laws and the 
domestic commercial laws to permit its 
growth; 

2. This Association is the best forum to 
Continue such studies and prepare such draft 
laws and reports thereon; 

Resolves: 

1. That Committee VII be directed to con- 
tinue its studies and reports for presentation 
to the XVI Conference. 

2. That Committee VII continue to supply 
Observers at the meetings of international 
economic and legal bodies engaged in similar 
Work. 

[Topic 3] 

25. Whereas: 

1, The technical advance in terrestrial and 
space communications in the past two years 
Portends increased use of telecommunica- 
tions in ever widening fields such as voice 
communications, data control and educa- 

television; 

2. Such technical developments will bring 

concomitant legal and organizational- 
administrative problems; 

3. The Treaty on Principles Governing the 
Activities of States in the Exploration and 
Use of Outer Space, including the Moon and 
Other Celestial Bodies, will foster the orderly 
development of space communications; 

Resolves: 

1. That the Committee on Space Commu- 
Nications continue its liaison in observer ca- 
Pacity with various organizations such as the 
Interamerican Telecommunications Com- 
Mission (CITEL), the International Telecom- 
Munication Union (ITU), and the Communi- 
Cations Satellite Corporation (COMSAT). 

2. That the Committee give attention to 
the legal and organizational-administrative 
Problems which are basic to the development 
Of terrestrial and space communications sys- 
tems in the Americas and report to the XVI 
Conference thereon. 

3. That in such report the Committee give 
Consideration in particular to legal aspects of 
the establishment of earth stations and the 
development of educational television, as well 
ās to the applicability of the aforesaid treaty 

space communications. 


Commarrree VIII. CRIMINAL Law AND 
PROCEDURE 


[Topic 2] 

26. Whereas: 

1. Lawyers have a responsibility in the ad- 
Ministration of justice including the duty to 
determine that no person be deprived of the 
8 of counsel because of financial in- 

2. The legal profession has a responsibility 
in the administration of justice to take af- 
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firmative action to provide for the defense of 
or representation of indigent persons; 

3. In spite of the foregoing the profession 
has failed to some extent in undertaking to 
provide competent counsel to indigent per- 
sons; 

4. Experience indicates the most certain 
way to assure indigent ms competent 
representation is through creation of legal aid 
and defender services at state expense; 

5. Law schools are able materially to as- 
sist in legal ald and defender programs 
through the requirement that advanced stu- 
dents as a prerequisite to graduation par- 
ticipate in legal aid and defender programs; 

6. In order to avoid political and other 
problems in the distribution of funds pro- 
vided for legal aid and defender services the 
responsibilities for the administration of 
such funds should be entrusted to those in- 
dicated below. 

Recommends: 

1. That the several governments of the 
American nations that have not yet adopted 
such measures take immediate steps to pro- 
vide legal assistance to indigent persons. 

2. To that end, defense counsel be pro- 
vided who shall be compensated by the gov- 
ernment. 

3. That the responsibility for the admin- 
istration of funds provided for legal aid and 
defender services be upon the judiciary. 

4. That law schools, as a prerequisite to 
graduation, require advanced students to 
participate, without compensation, in legal 
aid and defender programs. 

27. Whereas, Man is the subject of law, 
and modern psychiatry and physiology have 
discovered and perfected theories and sys- 
tems which permit a better understanding of 
the motivations of human conduct; 

Recommends: 

1. That such theories, systems, and knowl- 
edge should be adequately integrated into 
the law in such states where this has not yet 
taken place. 

2. That the XVI Conference include among 
the topics to be dealt with by Committee 
VIII on Criminal Law and Procedure a topic 
on the relation and application of psychiatry 
and physiology to the field of the criminal 
sciences. 


— 


COMMITTEE IX. ADMINISTRATIVE LAW AND 
PROCEDURE 


28. Whereas, In many legal systems of the 
American States there persists the so-called 
“Act of State” doctrine conceived as the im- 
possibility of revision by the courts of an act 
issued by the Executive Power in detriment 
to rights and interests, issued by a foreign 
Government, even though said rights and in- 
terests may be protected by the Constitu- 
tion or laws of the country where they are 
effective; 

Resolves, To strive for the total elimina- 
tion of the “Act of State” doctrine in Amer- 
ica. 

29. Whereas: 

1. Any act regardless of its origin and na- 
ture must be subject to legal process and to 
the determination of its legality within a 
Btate dedicated to the Rule of Law; 

2. In many legal regulations of the Ameri- 
can States there persists the institution of 
the so-called “political” or “governmental” 
act, conceived of as an act of the Executive 
power in detriment of rights and interests 
and immune to any control by the courts for 
reasons of State, even though it is regulated 
by the constitution or by statute; 

Recommends that the governments of 
America embody in the respective regulations 
the necessary to ensure control by 
the courts, for legal reasons, of acts of the 
Executive power of every kind without any 
exception. 

30. Whereas: 

1, The laws governing the process of inte- 
gration in Latin America tend to accentuate 
the flexibility and expedition of the means 
of administrative action and execution, with 
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frequent and important gaps in matters 
concerning the supervision of the legality 
of administrative actions and concerning the 
protection of the legitimate rights and in- 
terests of the individual; 

2. We must add, to the creation of inde- 
pendent and specialized courts and to the 
adoption of adequate procedures for the 
resolution of conflicts concerning the inter- 
est that arises in the field of integration, the 
recognition of the necessity of exhausting 
administrative remedies and the appellate 
procedure which adequately guarantee the 
legality of the decisions of the administra- 
tive bodies, as well as special protection of 
the legitimate rights and interests of the in- 
dividual, without exception of any kind; 

Recommends that the Governments and 
organizations involved in the preparation of 
laws governing the Latin American integra- 
tion processes embody regulations that rec- 
ognize all parties interested, all administra- 
tive remedies and appellate procedure be- 
fore independent specialized courts which 
provide adequate legal assistance and guar- 
antee the legality of the administrative reg- 
ulations and actions taken within the field 
of integration, regardless of origin or nature, 
as well as the special protection of the in- 
dividual’s legitimate rights and interests, 
without exception of any kind. 


SECTION A. ADMINISTRATIVE LAW CONCERNING 
PROCEDURE 
[Topic 1] 

31. Recommends to the Governments of 
the American States the initiation, as soon 
as possible, of the codification on Admin- - 
istrative Law, 


COMMITTEE X. Fiscal Law 
SECTION A. TAXATION 
[Topic 1] 

32. Whereas: 

1. The interesting papers presented by 
Messrs. Manuel de Juano and Mitchell B. 
Carroll have allowed the Committee to take 
a big step towards the preparation of a model 
tax treaty that may be agreed between Latin- 

countries and the United States; 

2. The discussion on these papers has al- 
lowed the Committee to come nearer to the 
preparation of a text that may be incor- 
porated in such model, so as to reduce, as 
far as possible, the discrepancies in certain 
points of view which these papers and the 
discussion thereon brought to light: 

3. This discussion has also shown the need 
to have at the Committee’s disposal English 
and Spanish texts correctly drawn up and 
equivalent in content; 

4. The exposition made by the represen- 
tative of the Treasury Department of the 
United States, Mr. James B. Sitrick, has con- 
tributed some very useful information on 
the points of view of said Department, which 
may profitably be included in the model tax 
treaty: 

5. The sending by Mr. Joseph P. Crockett 
of copies of his paper presented to the XIII 
Conference has also contributed valuable in- 
formation; — 

6. In order to be in a position to approve 
finally a model tax treaty at the XVI Con- 
ference, it is to have available 
English and Spanish texts at least six months 
in advance of the date of said Conference; 

Resolves: 

1, That a Committee be formed composed 
of Messrs. Norton Kern of the United States, 
César Carter of Costa Rica, and Manuel 
Risuefio of Chile, to prepare a final draft f 
a model tax treaty that may be agreed upon 
between Latin-American countries and the 
United States, incorporating in said draft all 
the information obtained as mentioned in 
paragraphs 1, 2, 4 and 5 above. 

2. That this Committee send this final 
draft, in English and Spanish, to all mem- 
bers of the Permanent Committee on Taxa- 
tion at least six months in advance of the 
opening of the XVI Conference. 
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3. That a discussion of this final draft be 
included in the topics for the XVI 
Conference. g : 

4. To thank the Treasury ent of 
the United States for the visit of Mr. James 
B. Sitrick and for the information made 
available through him. 


[Free Topic] 
33. Whereas: 


1, The effects of inflation on the effec- 
tive rate of tax borne by business enterprises, 
discussed in the interesting paper pre- 
sented by Mr. Aaron German (Argentina), 
show the need that tax laws take into ac- 
count such effects; 

2. The wording of concrete recommenda- 
tions on the form in which such effects 
could be eliminated or reduced still requires 
careful study; 

Declares that, when as a consequence of 
inflation the currency of a country loses its 
function as an approximately constant unit 
for measuring value, governments should ad- 
Just their tax laws accordingly, so as to avoid 
taxing profits which are only apparent, aris- 
ing out of such loss of value, and to tax only 
real profits, expressed in a currency of con- 


stant value. 
that the topic “Effects of 
Inflation on the Tax Burden” be included in 
the topics for the XVI Conference and that 
the members of the Permanent Committee on 
Taxation be invited to present papers which 
concrete legal measures that could 
be adopted to eliminate or reduce said effects. 


COMMITTEE XI. LEGAL Aspects OF SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND INTEGRATION 


SECTION A. LABOR LAW 


[Topic 1] 

34. Whereas, Mr. Warren Woods presented 
a paper on the need of fair treatment for the 
employee-employer covering the entire area 
and the need for uniform labor legislation 
as prerequisites for successful economic 
integration; 

Resolves, That Committee XI, Section A, 
carry out studies to determine the basis for 
the establishment of labor laws of a har- 
monious nature to be considered at the XVI 
Gonference in order to promote integration 
and development in Latin America. 


[Topic 1] 

35. (a) Resolves: 

1, That Committee XI, Section A-Labor 
Law, make for the XVI Conference a 
thorough study of the problems related to the 
form of insuring and maintaining the jurid- 
ical, social and economic rights and bene- 
fits, which are granted to workers in the 
specific legislation of each country of origin, 
especially in the aspect of social security, as 
to the rights already vested, and the prepara- 
tion of a legal instrument of common appli- 
cation in view of the creation of a Latin 
American Common Market. 

[Topic 2] 

35.(b) Resolves: 

1. The workers of the signatory countries 
of “ALALC” and those of the Central Ameri- 
can Common Market be assured—after de- 
termination of the necessary actuarial stud- 
les—of the benefits of social security, with- 
out prejudice at all times to the rights 
already vested in the respective country of 
origin which they abandoned for occupa- 
tional reasons. 

2. To address the Ministers of Labor of the 
Central American States requesting that 
studies be made which may lead to guaran- 
tee to immigrant workers within the coun- 
tries of the Central American Common Mar- 
ket the preservation of their rights and fringe 
benefits already enjoyed in aspects of social 
security and retirement system. 

SECTION c. LEGAL ASPECTS OF ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT AND INTEGRATION 


[Topic 3] 
36. Whereas, The ecqgnomie integration of 
Latin America in so far as foods are con- 
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cerned can be easily achieved if the mem- 
ber countries of the Common Market to be 
formed succeed in harmonizing their legis- 
lation pertaining to this subject; 

Recommends: 

1, The creation of an Inter-American com- 
mittee consisting of government delegates 
and representatives of private industry em- 
powered to reach a progressive harmoniza- 
tion of the differences now existing in Latin 
American food laws. 

2. To send to each of the Latin American 
governments, through the member associa- 
tions a letter enclosing a copy of the above 
recommendation. 

37. Whereas: 

1. The processes of economic development 
and American integration are inseparable, 
cannot be turned back and are of top prior- 
ity to Latin America; 

2. The condition called “Economic De- 
velopment” calls for a harmonious develop- 
ment in cultural, social and political aspects; 

3. The purpose of integration is to bring 
together the peoples of the various coun- 
tries, but not necessarily to make them 
uniform, for which reason the manner 
chosen by each country for its development 
and integration in social, political and eco- 
nomic aspects, must be respected, provided 
human dignity, the Western and Christian 
tradition and the legitimate interest of the 
Continental Community are preserved; 

Resolves: 

1. Formally to urge all jurists of the 
Continent to take an active part in the 
processes of Latin American development 
and integration, for which purpose the fol- 
lowing are recommended: 

(a) The study of juridical and legal prob- 
lems that these processes give rise to, in all 
branches of Law; 

(b) To diffuse among universities, profes- 
sional associations, public and private in- 
stitutions, information on juridical and legal 
topics related to development and integra- 
tion; 

(c) Sharing in the study and drafting of 
legal and juridical instruments that may 
be n and that are directed toward 
Integration and development. 

2. To support the change that will have 
to occur in the attitude of the Jurist in 
order that the processes of development and 
integration will not be ignored or delayed, 
for which purpose the following is recom- 
mended: 

(a) To meet the real needs of the Law 
Schools and their courses, for both their 
undergraduate and post-graduate students, 
that changes be made in the curricula, that 
there be a new approach to the subjects, 
and that new post-graduate courses be 
created; 

(b) To create study committees which, in 
collaboration with public and private en- 
tities involved, will devote themselves to 
problems of economic and social develop- 
ment in order to find normative solutions 
that will ensure an integral process; 

(c) The removal of fiscal, customs and ex- 
change barriers to the free exchange of edu- 
cational material and the exchange of ideas, 
as essential elements of integration. 

3. Support the creation of jurisdictional 
entities for the solution of such differences 
as may arise as a result of the process of in- 
tegration for which purpose the following is 
recommended: 

(a) To carry out technical and legal stud- 
les to determine the most adequate struc- 
ture for such entities, their appropriate func- 
tioning, and the provision of effective means 
to ensure their authority and the observance 
of their resolutions 

4. Undertake multilateral concerted action 
regarding substantive national legislation of 
Latin American countries, for the purpose of 
accomplishing the following objectives: 

(a) To determine the legal subjects that 
are most affected by the profound transfor- 
mations that development and integration 
will give rise to; 
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(b) Gradual bringing into harmony of na- 
tional legislations, on bases arranged for de- 
velopment and integration; 

(c) Bringing together or making uniform 
such subjects as may be necessary or advis- 
able, in said legislations, 

5. To promote the concentration of efforts 
and the coordination of the tasks being car- 
ried out in connection with economic de- 
velopment and integration, for which pur- 
pose it entrusts the chairman of the Com- 
mittee to communicate and cooperate with 
every institution doing similar work, to make 
an inventory of the studies being made and 
to systematically diffuse same. 

6. To write to His Holiness Paul VI in grate- 
ful recognition of his concern about the areas 
under development, as set forth in his en- 
cyclical “Popularium Progessio“. 

\ COMMITTEE XII. LEGAL EDUCATION 
[Topics 2 and 3] 

38. Whereas, inadequate funds prevented 
a meeting of this Committee 

Recommends: e 

1. That steps be taken to obtain adequate 
funds to assure a meeting of the Committee 
at the XVI Conference, 

2, The Deans of the Law Schools in the 
city where the XVI Conference is to be held 
will extend the corresponding invitations. 

3. The meetings of Law School Deans 
should be carried on during the three days 
prior to the regular meetings of the Associa- 
tion. 

39, Recommends to support plans for uni- 
versity studies on legal and institutional 
problems arising from Latin American Inte- 
gration and to urge all Law Faculties in the 
Hemisphere to include in their curricula re- 
search and study in this field. 

40. Recommends: 

1, That Law Schools adopt changes in their 
programs of study, intended to improve the 
curriculum through the incorporation of 
elective courses which would permit law stu- 
dents to undertake a certain degree of spe- 
clalization in their professional preparation. 

2. The following specific means for effectu- 
ating the above recommendation are pro- 
posed: 

(a) The training of lawyer-specialists to 
serve as legal advisors to business enterprises 
as a means of contributing to economic de- 
velopment; 

(b) The fostering of professional groups 
to carry on research and publication on legal 
problems affecting business enterprises; 

(c) Offering to practicing lawyers post- 
graduate specialized courses on the needs of 
business enterprises. 

41. Recommends that Law Faculties con- 
sider Drs. Horwath and Vanoesi's proposed 
regulation for the School of Law of the 
University of Buenos Aires, 

42. Resolves: 

1. To sponsor the Inter-American Seminar 
on Comparative Law which will be offered 
by the John F. Kennedy University in Buenos 
Aires from September 11 until November 25, 
1967, for lawyers, law professors and students 
proficient in the law of the United States- 

2. To request the Secretariat of the Asso- 
clation to inform the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the Association of American Law 
Schools, the Bar Associations of the larger 
citics in the United States, and large enter- 
prises doing business in Latin America, as to 
such seminar, 


COMMITTEE XIII. LEGAL DOCUMENTATION 

43. Whereas: 

1. It is a rule of Law that “ignorance of 
the law does not excuse failure to comply 
therewith”; however, the complexity of the 
law in our day makes it possible that many 
proyisions are unknown in the place where 
they are in effect and that nations know very 
little of the laws governing their neighbors. 
It is imperative to improye the system 
legal publications in some nations and na- 
tional and regional association members 
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the IABA can contribute, to a great extent, 
to that end; 

2. It is not surprising that misunderstand- 
ings between north and south arise when 
Not only different languages are spoken but 
brea, respective laws are known only by a 
ew; 

3. The IABA is doing good work for the 
Tapprochement of the different systems of 
law in this hemisphere; knowledge increases 
tolerance and tolerance brings unity; 

Resolves: 5 

1. That a study be prepared by Committee 
XIII on Legal Documentation of the differ- 
ent systems of legal publications and codi- 
fication existing in the various jurisdictions 
of this hemisphere. 

2. That cooperation be requested from na- 
tional and regional association members of 
the IABA to exchange information which 
May be needed for such study. 

3. That such study should include rec- 
ommendations to improve and make uni- 
form the systems of publication of statutes 
and their codification in every possible way, 
and to spread and exchange official and pri- 
vate legal publications throughout the hem- 
isphere. 


COMMITTEE XIV. ACTIVITIES OF LAWYERS 
SECTION A, YOUNGER LAWYERS 


44. Resolves, To authorize the Younger 
Lawyers Section to draft its by-laws which 
Will come into effect after approval by the 
Council, 

Recommends: 

1. That the National Bar Associations 
Which are members of the Association ap- 
Point a younger lawyer as Permanent Dele- 
Fate before the Younger Lawyers Section, £0. 
that he may come into contact with those 
Students of the Law Schools which are in 
the last two years of their professional ca- 
Teers, interesting them in the objectives and 
tasks of the Association. 

2. That the aboye-mentioned Delegates 
Keep in permament contact with, and main- 
tain contact with an inform the Chairman 
of the Younger Lawyers Section, 

3. That the Bar Associations establish an 
adequate system to facilitate graduate law- 
yers in the transition between academic 

and practice of the profession. 

SECTION B. PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS OF 

CONDUCT 

45. Whereas: 

In the great majority of the universities 
Of the Americas there is no course in Profes- 
gional Ethics and Deontology*, the teaching 
Of which is fundamental for correct profes- 
Sional practice; . 

Necommends: 

To the member associations that they re- 
Quest the Universities of their respective 
Countries to establish such courses. 


SECTION C. ASSISTANCE AND SOCIAL SECURITY 
FOR LAWYERS 
{Topic 1] 

46. Whereas: 
1. The profession of the law, having had a 
long liberal tradition, does not have Social 
ty to protect the lawyer whenever for 
of age or physical impediment he is 

forced to retire; 
2. Although it is true that some lawyers 

— ees 


Deontology“ was coined by, or at least 
first used by Jeremy Bentham (1826) who 
Wrote in his book Deontology (1832) “Deon- 

logy or private ethics may be considered the 
®clence by which happiness is created out of 
Motives extra-legislatorial’. This book was 

lated into Spanish from the French 
edition of 1834 under the title "Deontologia 
© clencia de la moral” (1836), and the term 
deontology” became well known in Span- 
1 countries. The Oxford Dictionary defines 
t as, “The science of duty; that branch of 


knowledge which deals with moral obliga- 
tions; ethics", 
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with their professional activities are able to 
achieve a firm standing for their future and 
create for themselves an income for such 
events, and that others remain covered upon 
their retirement by pensions protecting them 
by reason of having been salaried employees, 
nevertheless there are always a great number 
of lawyers who are not able to build up a 
safe and sound income for their old age nor 
to be covered by a system of Social Security; 

3. Some Associations and professional 
groups always have tried to establish funds 
for mutual aid or mutual funds to solve the 
most pressing needs of the lawyer who is 
forced to retire but such aid has never been 
sufficient to give what the lawyer needs for 
a dignified life when incapacitated, in view of 
the nature of the meager funds with which 
such aids are provided; 

4. It is a duty of professional associations 
or groups to endow their members with a re- 
tirement fund which may assure them the 
indispensable minimum for a dignified living 
standard; 

Recommends to the bar associations. of 
America that they undertake studies for the 
creation and development of a system of 
Social Security legal and mandatory upon 
the lawyer, by means of integrating that sys- 
tem which is most adequate according to the 
special conditions of each country. The pro- 
vision shall include as basic benefits, medical 
asistance, retirement, life insurance and 
death benefits. 

47. Whereas: The “Instituto de Provisién 
Social del Abogado de Venezuela” (Venezue- 
lan Lawyers Social Welfare Institute) has ad- 
vised this Conference of its purpose to hold 
an International Lawyers Social Welfare 
Congress, in Caracas this year in the month 
of November, to which it has invited all Bar 
Associations of the Americas; 

Recommends to all member associations 
that they attend the Congress convoked by 
the Instituto de Previsión Social del Abogado 
de Venezuela, in order to collaborate in the 
adoption of measures which may result in 
effecting social welfare for the lawyer. 


COMMITTEE XV. NATURAL RESOURCES 
SECTION B. ATOMIC ENERGY LAWS 


[Topic 1} 

48. Whereas, in view of the report sub- 
mitted by Mr. William Mitchell, Chairman 
of the Permanent Central Committee on the 
Legal aspects of the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
En 


ergy 

Recommends: 

1. That Committee XV(B) further its en- 
deavors. 

2, That studies be undertaken on the 
juridical and institutional problems in- 
volved in the creation of a Latin American 
Common Market on the Peaceful Uses of Nu- 
clear Energy, notwithstanding the possibility 
for its future expansion. 

SECTION C.— LAWS CONCERNING AGRICULTURE 
[Topic 3] 

49. Whereas: 

1. Agrarian Reform is a necessary process 
to increase agricultural and Livestock pro- 
duction in the American Continent and 
satisfy the ever-increasing food needs of 
each country due to demographic growth: 

2. Agrarian Reform must see to the raising 
of the living conditions of peasant popula- 
tions, in order to permit their exposure to 
culture, dignity and material welfare within 
a developing process of economic integra- 
tion; 

3. By Agrarian Reform we must under- 
stand fundamentally the concensus of meas- 
ures which, within the rule of law and the 
state of the laws, with due respect to the 
essential rights of man as related to proper- 
ty, try to intensify agricultural and livestock 
production, utilize uncultivated areas, pre- 
vent loss of foreign exchange through im- 
portation of agricultural products, satisfy 
the consumption needs of the people and 
raise living standards, not only economic 
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but also cultural, of the social groups that 
work in agriculture; 

Declares: 

1. That it promotes the enactment of legis- 
lation which, while improve- 
ments in agricultural production and the 
better distribution of land, will dignify the 
agricultural worker, with respect for the con- 
stitutional and legal guarantees of property. 

2. That expropriations made to satisfy 
agricultural needs be framed recognizing the 
right of ownership, in such terms that the 
value of the indemnification be just, based 
on the actual price of the expropriated item, 
and that in those exceptional cases where 
expropriations are authorized with install- 
ment payments for reasons of social interest, 
the rules for maintenance of the value of 
the indemnification be observed, be it 
through the readjustment of the balance due 
on the price, or through any other system 
of complete indemnification that will suffi- 
ciently safeguard the expropriated owner. 

3. That the expropriation of lands well ex- 
ploited in accordance with the productivity 
conditions of the area where they are located 
and with the well-being of those working 
thereon and also of those smaller agricul- 
tural lands cultivated directly by the owners 
May only be decreed for especially deter- 
mined reasons. 

4. That agriculture be provided with the 
technology, machinery, seeds, fertilizers and 
credit necessary for its development and the 
fulfilment of its socio-economic function. 

5. That Agrarian Reform cannot be turned 
into a mere political instrument to replace 
present land ownership, nor into a mere 
process for the division of property, but 
rather into a far-reaching complex for the 
economic and social development of the 
American Continent. 

Anything to the contrary would cause it 
to lose its raison d’etre and its justification 
as a juridical instrument for the promotion 
of the general welfare of its inhabitants. 

(Note.—The Colombian and the Mexican 
delegations respectfully abstained from 
voting on this resolution because of their 
non-agreement with points 2 and 3.) 


COMMITTEE XVI. INTERPLANETARY SPACE LAW 


{Topic 1] 

50. Whereas: 

1. Resolutions have been passed in previ- 
ous Conferences and in view of the pioneer- 
ing efforts of Committee XVI which has con- 
sidered the Treaty on Principles Governing 
the Activities of States in the Exploration 
and Use of Outer Space including the Moon 
and Other Celestial Bodies adopted by Reso- 
lution 2222 of the XXI United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 19, 1966; 

2. It is desirable to affirm the importance 
of international cooperation in the peaceful 
exploration and use of outer space and the 
importance of developing the rule of law in 
this new area of human endeavor; 

Recommends that all States sign and 
ratify the said Treaty at the earliest possible 
moment and express hope for the widest 
possible adherence to its terms. 

51. Whereas: 

1. It is recognized that the common inter- 
est of all mankind in the progress and use 
of outer space for peaceful purposes; 

2. It is desirable to implement the treaty 
on principles governing the activities of 
States in the exploration and use of outer 
space and other international agreements 
on space activities; 

3. International cooperation in the legal 
aspects of the exploration and use of outer 
space for peaceful purposes will contribute 
to the strengthening of friendly relations 
between States and peoples; 

Recommends: 

1. That the Law Schools of the Western 
Hemisphere establish areas of study in the 
developing field of space law. 

2. That the O.AS. provide every assist- 
ance to the sald law schools to achieve these 
objectives, 
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Comsarrax XVII. Mn. rar Law 
[Topic 2] 
52. Whereas: 


1. The improvement of economic, social, 
and political conditions of our people is 
necessary for the maintenance of their 
social peace and progress; 

2. Appropriate legal provisions to fight 
subversive activities which undermine the 
basis of the democratic system given in our 
political constitutions, exist in each of our 
countries; 

Resolves: 

1. To foster the creation of legal rules 
which may allow for the political, social and 
economic development of our countries as 
the fundamental means to fight subversion 
in any form. 

2. To enhance the study and exchange of 
Inter-American military legislation for the 
purpose of improving and harmonizing as 
far as possible the legal instruments to 
combat subversion. 

(Notse—The Costa Rican delegation ab- 
stained from voting on this resolution.) 


Commarrex XVIII. Crvm Service Law 
No resolutions, 


COMMITTEE XIX. Foon any Drug Law 

53. Whereas: 

1. The Joint FAO-WHO Codex Alimen- 
tarius Commission is devoting its time to 
the harmonization of food laws; 

2. The Secretariat of that Commission 
reported at the time of the Fourth Session 
of the Commission held in Novmeber, 1966 
that the only Countries of the Western 
Hemisphere which had formally declared 
their intention to be considered members 
of the Commission were: Argentina, Canada, 
Cuba, Peru, Trinidad and Tobago, United 
States of America. 

Recommends that those countries of the 
Americas which have not yet deciared their 
intention to become members of the Joint 
FAO-WHO Codex Alimentarius Commission 
take the necessary steps to do so and to 
participate in the work of sald Commission. 

MISCELLANEOUS RESOLUTIONS 


54. Whereas: 

1, There is being created in San Antonio, 
Texas, a group of buildings for a World's 
Fair to be known as the Hemis-Fuir“ which 
will open in April 1968; 

2. Various republics of the Western 
Hemisphere are cooperating in this effort 
thorugh various exhibits and programs; 

3. It has been determined by the officials 
of the Hemis-Pair that legal history and 
legal institutions will be represented at the 
Hemis-Pair through appropriate exhibits 
and programs; 

Resolves; 

1. To endorse and recommend appropriate 
exhibits and programs by the various. re- 
publics of the hemisphere relating to the 
legal history, ite development and function- 
ing and various legal institutions in the sey- 
eral republics. 

2. Each republic and other legal and his- 
torical Institutions in the several republics 
should exhibit their various legal documents, 
constitutions, or declarations of independ- 
ence at the Hemis-Fair provided that Hemis- 
Fair officials provide adequate buildings and 
facilities for such exhibitions and that such 
documents will be adequately protected dur- 
ing the exhibition and returned to their 
respective owners at the conclusion of the 
Hemis-Fair exhibition. 

3. The various bar associations, law 
schools, universities and government insti- 
tutions throughout the Hemisphere be en- 
couraged to participate in such programs 
and make available “great documents of law 
and liberty“. 

55. In view of the success of the Confer- 
ence, as a result of the efforts and coopera- 
tion furnished by all who have directiy or 
indirectly participated in ite organization and 
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proceedings, and the lustre conferred on it 
by the attendance and support of eminent 


1. That it expresses on the record its deep 
gratitude for the support it has received from 
the Acting Presidgent of Costa Rica, Dr. 
Jorge Vega and the second Vice-President 
Licenciado Virgilio Calvo and the prestige 
they have accorded by their participation in 
its principal events. 

2. That it expresses a like sense of grati- 
tude to the Minister of Government and 
Justice, Lic. Cristidn Tattembach Yglesias, 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs Lic. Fer- 
nando Lara and to the Vice-Minister Lic. Luls 
Dobles Sánchez; to the Chief Justice and 
Magistrate of the Supreme Court of Justice; 
to the Rector of the University of Costa Rica 
and to the Dean of the Law School; to the 
members of the Legislature and other offi- 
ciais who have added brilliance to the 
Conference. 

3. That it thanks the Organization of 
American States, its Secretary General, its 
observers at this Conference, and its repre- 
sentatives in Costa Rica who have helped by 
their presence and collaboration to add 
stature to the meeting. 

4. That it expresses Its gratitude to Lic. 
Fernando Fournier for his magnificent work 
in making the Conference an outstanding 
success and for the splendid welcome ex- 
tended to all the Delegates. 

5. And to the Bar Association (Colegio de 
Abogados) of Costa Rica for its friendship 
to the attending Delegates and for the out- 
standing participation of its representatives 
in the assembly. 

6. And to the Organizing Committee of 
the Conference and especially its Secretary 
Lic. Rodolfo Yglesias Vieto for the work ac- 
complished and its efficient activities. 

7. To the lawyers of the local Bar for their 
attendance at the meetings of the Confer- 
ence, and the learning and eminent legal 
ability displayed in its proceedings, in ad- 
dition to the personal attention shown to 
the visitors. 

8. To the Association of the Wives of Law- 
yers who so kindly accompanied the Dele- 
gates at the principal events, adding lustre 
by their presence in addition to the atten- 
tion shown to the ladies who participated. 

9. To the employees of the Secretariat, 
translators, interpreters and typists, stu- 
dents of law and the technical personnel 
whose task it was to facilitate the course 
of the meeting and the interest of the par- 
ticipating delegates. 

10. To the Press in general and to the 
journalists whose heavy task it was to fur- 
nish information, carried out so efficiently. 

11. To the officers of the Hotel Costa Rica 
who furnished the necessary accommoda- 
tions for this Assembly. 


To Protect Our Older Citizens Against 
Unnecessary Hardship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARRY BROWN 


. OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, it has been said that the true measure 
of a society is how well it treats its elder- 
ly citizens. 

Our society has made a commitment 
to enrich and improve the lives of all 
senior citizens. I believe my distinguished 
colleagues in Congress are aware of this 
national responsibility to what some- 
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times appears to be America’s forgotten 
generation. 

Congress endorsed this goal when it 
passed medicare, the Older Americans 
Act, and other old-age assistance pro- 
grams. - 

These needed measures have moved us 
closer to realizing the goals which we 
have set as objectives for our older 
Americans—an adequate income, a de- 
cent home, and a meaningful retirement. 
But the administration of many of these 
programs is not all that we would like 
it to be. 

Social security, for instance, is the 
major source of income for about half of 
its beneficiaries over 65. Yet, too often, 
bureaucratic redtape and clerical errors 
have caused long delays for those who 
depend on social security checks. 

For many of these people, the subsist- 
ence line is indeed a thin one. A delay 
of a month or even a few days means 
tightening the belt, doing without, and 
sometimes acute distress. 

Therefore, I am introducing legisla- 
tion today which would end unnecessary 
delays in social security payments to our 
needy senior citizens. 

This legislation, similar to that in- 
troduced recently by U.S. Senators 
Rosert GRIFFIN and Hucn Scorr, would 
authorize local social security offices to 
make immediate payments for up to 60 
days when presented with clear evidence 
of a valid claim. 

Such a proposal would authorize 8 
supervisor, to be designated in each lo- 
cal office, to order normal payment when 
he determines there is clear evidence of 
a proper claim. Persons would have 4 
valid claim if their checks were more 
than 30 days late and new claimants 
could file for immediate payments after 
waiting 90 days. 

Last month, I urged the Social Secu- 
rity Administration to investigate slow 
payments of medicare claims and to 
recommend ways of improving the serv- 
ice of the private health groups which 
service the medicare program. 

The introduction of this proposal to- 
day is a further attempt to offer an ef- 
fective and practical way of protecting 
our older citizens against unnecessary 
hardship. 


The Promise and Potential of Aquaculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I have often 
spoken of my concern over the wor! 
food crisis and my interest in the ef- 
cient utilization of marine resources. Re- 
cently, there has been much research 
done on the application of the largely 
untapped, protein-rich resources of thé 
sea to alleviate the world protein deficit- 
Today, I would like to talk about an 
industry, aquaculture, which, if prop- 
erly developed, could contribute signifi- 
cantly to our battle against world hun- 
ger. 
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The biological management of the 
Oceans in order to produce the maximum, 
long-range yield of food is a formidable 
Problem, both scientifically and politi- 
cally. It is this problem that aquaculture 
seeks to solve by the systematic hus- 
bandry of marine life for harvest and 
use by man. Aquaculture is analogous to 
agriculture in that both aim to provide 
an environment where useful plants and 
animals will not only grow but thrive 
Aquaculture is most advanced in Japan, 
where it hus been in use for 300 years. 
In this country, we are almost entirely 
without practical experience in the tech- 
niques of aquaculture, except in the rais- 
ing of shellfish like shrimp and oysters. 
Raising fish on such a large scale as 
Would be necessary is an exacting task. 
To do it well and efficiently requires 
thorough understanding of the life cycle 
of the species and its relationship to its 
environment. The right food must be 
readily available and water conditions 
must be maintained within narrow lim- 
its. While protecting the cultured species 
from its natural enemies, the percentage 
of deaths from fish disease is likely to 
rise sharply. We also are in need of the 
€quivalent of cheap fencing on land. Re- 
cently, there has been some experimen- 
tation with acoustical fences, and Maine 
Sardine fishermen are using “bubble” 
fences—simple pipes with holes, through 
which compressed air is forced. Fish are 
not inclined to pass these bubble fences. 
Not until such fencing is in universal use 
will fishermen become farmers. Produc- 
tion costs of aquaculture are high, mak- 
ing it practical, at the moment, only for 
high value products. 

The Rockefeller Foundation made 
two major grants in 1986 in support of 
aquaculture projects. One grant was 
made to Taiwan and one to the Philip- 
Pines. Included in these projects is re- 
Search on fish grown in both brackish 
and freshwater ponds, One important 
goal is to determine how the fish can be 
induced to spawn in artificial ponds, so 
that the farmers need not rely on ocean 
fishing for their supply. Pond manage- 
Ment is also being studied, in hopes of 
discovering methods for increasing 
yields. Marine biologists are being 
trained at both centers, to spread the 
newly acquired techniques throughout 
Southeast Asia, where both coastal wa- 
ters and inland lakes and streams can 
be profitably developed to supply much- 
needed protein for growing populations. 

Political barriers to the expansion of 
aquaculture are even more formidable 
than the scientific or technical ones. The 
efficient utilization of fish protein could, 

conducted on a large enough scale, 
eliminate the world protein deficiency. 
Right now, ocean programs of the Gov- 
ernment, industry, and the academic 
World are suffering from a lack of com- 
munication and coordination, More than 
& willingness to cooperate on the part 
not only of the numerous Government 
agencies involved in oceanographic re- 
Search, but also industry and the 
academic world, is needed to transform 
the potentialities of the ocean into prac- 
tical realities. A common sense of direc- 
tion is essential. This is the purpose of 
the Marine Resources and Enginecring 
Act of 1966, and it cannot be overempha- 
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sized. The traditional lack of ownership 
of existing or potential resources of the 
ocean is an impediment to practical ex- 
perimentation. The concept of freedom 
of the seas, which developed because the 
waters were considered worthless except 
for transportation and naval warfare, 
operates in direct opposition to the wise 
utilization of ocean resources. Only very 
recently was an agreement reached as 
to the ownership of the subbottom re- 
sources of the North Sea, which include 
such nonrenewable products as oil and 
gas. Similar plans are being initiated by 
commercial companies in other areas. 

The expanding world population is 
depleting the nonrenewable resources 
of the land at an ever-increasing rate. 
The biological and chemical resources of 
the ocean, on the other hand, renew 
themselves naturally. It will be neces- 
sary to expand the fishing industry into 
now unused areas. Initial steps toward 
such a goal have been undertaken. For 
example, the Indian Ocean expedition, 
only recently begun, will reveal new and 
promising fishing grounds. Similar proj- 
cets will have to be started in other 
areas. The challenge for the future is 
to reach solutions for the political as 
well as scientific problems and use the 
many marine resources available that 
cannot be destroyed by man. Such solu- 
tions could well be a key to survival for 
millions. 

Aquaculture itself, however, will make 
only a small dent in the world protein 
Geficit. Traditionally, man has taken 
only a small percer tage of his diet from 
the sea. The reasons for this are both 
technical and cultural. Fish were not 
easily or cheaply preserved. Now, how- 
ever, chemical engineering has reached 
the point where this no longer need be 
an obstacle. Social taboos on the other 
hand exert tremendous infiuence on 
people’s diets. In some traditionally 
agricultural inland areas, even hungry 
people may refuse to eat fish for social 
or cultural reasons. Imaginative market- 
ing techniques will be needed if poor 
nations are to benefit from the food po- 
tential of the ocean. 

Processing fish into readily acceptable 
forms will alleviate some of the market- 
ing problems, One such product is fish 
protein concentrate—FPC. A tasteless, 
odorless, neutrally colored powder that 
is over 80 percent protein, FPC is essen- 
tially fish meal with the oils removed. 
The President's Panel on Oceanography 
estimates that a small daily supplement 
of FPC could meet the world protein 
deficit for as little as $2 per person an- 
nually. U.S. fisheries could produce 
enough FPC to meet the needs of 300 
million people as well as creating new 
markets for themselves and utilizing re- 
sources now regarded as unprofitable 
wastes. 

If developed carefully, both FPC and 
aquaculture could have a significant im- 
pact on the world food crisis. Our pro- 
gram should not consist solely of hand- 
outs, but should be directed towards aid- 
ing other nations in developing their 
own potential food sources in the sea. 
Such a program alone will not achieve a 
total solution to the problem of world 
hunger. It must, of course, be accom- 
panied by population controls and agri- 
cultural reforms. The people of these 
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less developed nations will need assist- 
ance in the efficient use of accumulated 
scientific information. It is toward this 
goal that our long-range plans should be 
directed, and the maximum utilization 
of ocean resources is a prime example of 
the importance of scientific research 
and cooperation. 


Statement of Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1967, the American Israel Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee issued a statement: 
of policy concerning the growing ten- 
sions and problems in the Middle East. 

Especially significant is their accurate 
foresight. The great need is for peace 
treaties if a major war in the Middle 
East is to be averted. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the text of the statement of 
policy adopted at the eighth national 
policy conference of the American Israel 
Public Affairs Committee, in Washing- 
ton, on February 5, 1967: 

STATEMENT OF Poor 
(Text of the statement of policy adopted at 
the eighth national policy conference of 
the American Israel Public Affairs Com- 

mittee, in Washington on February 5, 1967) 

THE DANGER OF WAR 


We meet at a time of rising danger. The 
continuing Arab threat to destroy Israel and 
the costly and dangerous arms escalation 
menace all the peoples of the Near East and 
challenge the international community to 
take positive steps to achieve peace. 

TERRORISM 


In recent months, terrorism has spread on 
Israel's frontiers. We are alarmed by the in- 
ability of the United Nations to curb it and 
the censure of Israel’s attempts to deter it. 
We deplore the United Nations resolution of 
November 25, 1966, which censured Israel 
while ignoring Arab terrorism against her. 
We feared then that this resolution, which 
was supported by our Government, would 
encourage Arab aggressors to prepare for new 
murderous assaults. This has happened. 
Within recent weeks there has been a series 
of new outbreaks of shooting and terrorist 
activity against Israel, primarily organized 
by Syria. The United Nations and the United 
States failed to censure these activities. 

THE NEED FOR PEACE 


Throughout the years our Government has 
provided generous economic ald to both 
Israel and the Arab states and has demon- 
strated its friendship for all the peoples of 
that region. 

But the greatest need of the area is peace. 
We call for a stronger and more dynamic U.S, 
policy to reverse the present drift toward war 
and to convert the UN armistice agreements 
into Arab-Israel peace treaties. 


THE ARMS RACE 


We urge that our Government enlist the 
cooperation of the Soviet Union to bring 
about a relaxation of tensions in the area, 
specifically by an agreement to reduce the 
flow of arms and to foster direct negotiations 
between the Arab states and Israel. Pending 
such an agreement, we urge our Government 
to ensure maintenance of the arms balance 
in the region. 
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ARAB BOYCOTT 


We urge a Congressional inquiry to study 
and recommend new measures to curb the 
efforts of the Arab states to boycott Ameri- 
can business interests. Such an inquiry 
should ascertain whether the legislation 
enacted by Congress in 1965, amending the 
Export Control Act, needs to be strengthened 
to protect American businessmen. 

ARAB REFUGEES 


Over the years the relief and rehabilitation 
program for the Arab refugees has been ad- 
ministered by the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency, whose budget has been fi- 
nanced by the United States and other pow- 
ers—70% by the United States. 

But the high purpose of UNRWA's pro- 
gram has been thwarted because the refugee 
rolls have not been purged of fraud, and 
substantial sums have been diverted to sup- 
port persons who are being trained by the 
Palestine Liberation Army for war against 
Israel. It is intolerable that UNRWA should 
enter into a partnership with Arab states to 
use international funds for war preparations 
against a member state of the UN. 

We are convinced that the only practical 
solution of the Arab refugee problem is the 
resettlement of the Arab refugees in Arab 
states, and we call for a change to provide 
that U.S. funds for refugee rehabilitation 
should be allocated directly to Arab govern- 
ments, on condition that they use them for 
constructive projects to stimulate economic 
and social absorption of their refugee popula- 
tions. 

ECONOMIC AID 

We support continued economic aid to 
Israel and the Arab states for the develop- 
ment of agriculture and industry. Priority 
should be given to the maximum utiliza- 
tion of water resources. We believe aid should 
be withheld from those who misuse it directly 
or indirectly, for war preparations and ag- 
gression. 


NEGOTIATIONS AND PEACE 


We believe that all outstanding issues be- 
tween Israel and the Arab states can be 
resolved by direct negotiations. We believe 
that there are progressive leaders in the 
Arab countries who are prepared to abandon 
past enmities and to participate in a new 
era of cooperation which will help all the 
peoples of the Near East. We believe that 
peace can be won if the peoples of the area 
are encouraged to pursue that goal. We urge 
our Government, in concert with the com- 
munity of nations, to summon the Arab 
states to the peace table with Israel. 


A Declaration of Conscience 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, it is some- 
what ironic that it takes a nuclear bomb 
to bring mankind to knowledge of its own 
brotherhood, so that in this age a war in 
any of the world is on the conscience of 
us all. But today, especially in a democ- 
racy where each citizen is free to make 
his voice heard on national affairs, every 
human being has personal responsibility 
toward the achievement of world peace. 

The deep commitment of our Churches 
to the salvation of man’s individual soul 
has been drawn by the threat of nuclear 
annihilation to involvement in national 
policies. From the vantage point of uni- 
versal brotherhood, not partisan politics, 
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they bring a message that deserves to be 
studied carefully by those of us who 
guide the policies of these United States. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include the statement of 
the general assembly of the United Pres- 
byterian Church on the war now being 
waged in the jungles of Vietnam. It 
speaks most eloquently to the conscience 
of us all; 

A DECLARATION OF CONSCIENCE 


(To the congregations of the United Presby- 
terlan Church from the 179th General 
Assembly) : 
“Grace be unto you, and peace from God 

the Father and from our Lord Jesus Christ“ 

‘There is no moral issue more urgently con- 
fronting our church and nation than the war 
in Vietnam. The hour is late; the church dare 
not remain silent. We must declare our con- 
science. 

We share widely-held feelings of sadness 
that steps were taken in the past which have 
involved our nation in Its present difficulty. 
Although each step was taken with hope it 
would be the last, their cumulative result 
has brought us to an agonizing dilemma. On 
the one hand, we cannot responsibly with- 
draw our military forces unilaterally from 
Vietnam. On the other hand, further escala- 
tion seems to us to raise the spectre of World 
War III and the possibility of a nuclear 
holocaust. 

A. We recognize that our leaders desire an 
end to the war, and believe that their mo- 
tives for pursuing the war are those of honor- 
able men. We must nevertheless declare our 
deep misgiving at the policy of military 
escalation (further steps being taken during 
the week of this Assembly) which leads the 
world daily closer to the danger of wider war. 
Acts of escalation tend to commit us to fur- 
ther acts of escalation and may lessen the 
possibility of settlement by negotiation. 

B. We realize that a decision to change na- 
tional policy in the midst of military con- 
flict is an agonizing one for the President and 
his advisors. Nevertheless, in the light of the 
increasing cost and peril of our present course 
of escalation we ask for ourselves and our 
nation: 

1. The moral courage to acknowledge our 
Obligation, as the stronger nation, to act 
first taking initiatives that will create a cli- 
mate of trust leading finally to the negotiat- 
ing table; 

2. The recognition that with such Informa- 
tion and such insights as we now possess, it 
appears that the immediate need is an alter- 
nate to the bombing of North Vietnam. 
Mindful of the fact that our forces have al- 
ready interrupted the bombing on several 
occasions for varying periods of time, we 
nevertheless urge our government to con- 
sider again cessation of bombing as one 
tangible evidence of our desire to negotiate. 

3. Renewed attempts to get all parties con- 
cerned to seek arbitration of the war through 
the United Nations, to accept its decisions as 
final, and to cooperate with the United Na- 
tions in assuring peace by means of an in- 
ternational peacekeeping force on the scene; 

4. Exploration of other alternatives, such 
as a purely defensive war behind a fortified 
demilitarized zone in South Vietnam with 
the subsequent pacification of the South 
Vietnamese countryside. 

We understand this Declaration of Con- 
science to be required of us by our Confes- 
sion of 1967: “the search for cooperation and 
peace .. . requires the pursuit of fresh and 
responsible relations across every line of con- 
flict even at risk to national security.” Just 
as our present policy of escalation involves 
risk, so also does a policy of de-escalation. 
We believe it is a risk we must take for the 
sake of the future of mankind. 

O. We call upon members of every religious 
faith and communion, and upon all men of 
good will everywhere, to make common cause 
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with us in an effort to bring about an end 
to the war. As we do so: 

1. We must continue to affirm the morality 
of dissent. Increasing numbers of citizens, in- 
cluding some in high office, are equating dis- 
sent with disloyalty. 

The enemy can always misunderstand the 
meaning of dissent, We, however, must affirm 
unequivocally that the right of dissent is 
the lifeblood of democracy. We also affirm 
unequivocally that the first mandate under 
which the church lives is the mandate, “You 
shall have no other Gods before me” (Ex. 
20:3). We acknowledge that “The church 
which identifies the sovereignty of any one 
nation or any one way of life with the cause 
of God denies the Lordship of Christ and 
betrays its calling” (Confession of 1967). 

We remind ourselves and other citizens ad- 
dressing themselves to public questions that 
we must speak in an informed way, and must 
avoid impugning the loyalty or integrity of 
those with whom we disagree. We call for 
candor on the part of policymakers, and the 
abandonment of cliches and slogans, in order 
that there may be a frank facing óf the ex- 
tent and limitations of our national interest 
in Vietnam and Southeast Asia. 

2. We must continue to affirm the morality 
oj restraint. We recognize that our military 
actions have been conducted with a high de- 
gree of restraint in comparison to the mili- 
tary power we possess. Nevertheless, we are 
dismayed that as the war gathers momentum 
this restraint shows signs of erosion. Our 
people seem willing to accept as normal to- 
day what was unthinkable yesterday. We re- 
coil from rash proposals to use nuclear weap- 
ons, or to invade the North. We deplore the 
increasing willingness at home to justify in- 
humane acts because the enemy also com- 
mits them. We mourn the fact that although 
we had hoped to be in Vietnam to liberate 
its people, our use of modern weapons is in- 
creasingly destructive both to that people 
and to their country. 

3. We must break new moral ground in 
courage and in ecumenical action, Let men 
of all faiths pray that our nation will have 
the moral courage to undertake those steps 
of redirection. 

We support the concern over Vietnam al- 
ready expressed by many Jewish groups, by 
Protestant and Orthodox bodies such as the 
World Council of Churches and the National 
Council of Churches, and join in the plea of 
Pope Paul VI that “men must come together 
and get down to sincere negotiations. Things 
must be settled now, even at the cost of some 
loss or inconvenience, for later they may have 
to be settled at the cost of immense harm 
and enormous slaughter that cannot even 
be imagined now.” 

4. We must deciare our conscience at what- 
ever cost. We recognize that if our military 
escalation is not reversed, the time may 
come when those who dissent because they 
seek peace will be placed under even greater 
pressure, and that the possibility of sig- 
nificant influence by the church on public 
policy will have disappeared. Should that 
time come, we urge our corporate church and 
our individual church members to exercise 
the voice of conscience, so that faithful wit- 
ness may be rendered to God's reconciliation 
in Jesus Christ, which is the only ground of 
peace. 

The above “Declaration of Conscience” 
was adopted by the 179th General Assembly 
(1967). The General Assembly also adopted 
the following resolution: 

“That the General Assembly seek through 
the National Council of Churches the widest 
possible participation of all faiths in a Day 
of Prayers for Peace in Vietnam on a date 
to be mutually agreed upon as soon after 
June 1 as possible; and that in United 
Presbyterian congregations the Declaration 
of Conscience be read on the Sunday near- 
est that date, and that United Presbyterians 
be urged to fast on that Sunday and receive 
offerings for civilian victims of the war, of- 
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fering prayers for all persons caught in this 
tragic struggle. 

“When a date has been decided upon, a 
Notice will be sent immediately to all pastors. 

“Offerings received on the Day of Prayers 
for Peace in Vietnam are to be transmitted 
to the Central Receiving Agency. 475 River- 
side Drive, New York, N. T. 10027." 


President Visits OCI in Philadelphia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in an editorial, which captures 
brilliantly the spirit and significance of 
the day, the Philadelphia Inquirer has 
described President Johnson's recent visit 
to Philadelphia’s Opportunities Indus- 
trialization Center. As the editorial 
States, the President's visit was a richly 
deserved tribute to the founder of the 
center, Rey. Leon H. Sullivan, and to all 
of those whose foresight and hard work 
have made this job-training effort a 
Model of national importance for anti- 
Poverty programs.” 

We were delighted to have the Presi- 
dent in our city and very happy that he 
took the occasion to sign into law there 
a bill of major importance—that extend- 
ing the life of the Teachers Corps. But 
it is of special interest to me, Mr. Speak- 
er, that President Johnson once again 
showed an interest in efforts underway 
to deal effectively with the fundamental 
Problems of poverty. His continued inter- 
est, together with such successful anti- 
Poverty programs as the Opportunities 
Industrialization Center and the variety 
of far-reaching, far-sighted programs of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, serve 
as important reminders; first, that the 
War on poverty is presently being waged 
Successfully with enthusiasm and de- 
termination and, second, that it is im- 
Portant for us in the Congress to act to 
Prevent the destruction of the antipov- 
erty effort by the partisan Republican 
Mischief designed to abolish the OEO. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point in 
the Recorp the editorial to which I re- 
ferred, as well as Mr. Jack Lloyd's article 
describing the OIC formula for success 


in the war on poverty. 
The articles follow: 
[Prom the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 
June 30, 1967] 


THE Preswpent's Surprise Visit 


President Johnson’s surprise visit to Phila- 
delphia Thursday morning was a richly de- 
Served tribute to the Opportuntties Indus- 
trialization Center, to its founder and chair- 
Man, the Rev. Leon H. Sullivan, and to all 
Who have made this job-training organization 
a model for nationwide anti-poverty pro- 
Brams, 

The President came here to see for him- 
Self—at two job-training centers in North 

Iphia—the wonderful achievements 

Of the OIC that he and the entire country 

have heard so much about. He selected one 

ot the OIC installations as the site for bill- 

g ceremonies to extend the life of the 
Teacher 

In word and deed, Mr. Johnson was creat- 
ing a memorable occasion to honor the Op- 
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portunities Industrialization Center and, 
equally important, to encourage men and 
women across the Nation to adopt for them- 
selyes the OIC spirit of self-help and self- 
improvement, ‘ 

Mr. Sullivan’s remarkable accomplish- 
ments—in raising the poor and disheartened 
to positions of responsibility as productive 
Wage-earners and operators of independent 
business en a familiar story to 
Philadelphians. President Johnson, in going 
out of his way to give formal recognition to 
OIC'’s program, is aiming the war on poverty 
in a desirable direction. 

There is no more effective way to ald the 
jobless than to qualify them for available 
job openings. This is the kind of fight against 
poverty that goes beyond the theoretical and 
into the practical. Jobs are the key to the 
war on poverty but, as Mr. Sullivan has had 
the wisdom to see, the Jobs are useless un- 
less the jobless can be qualified to fill them. 

Startled Philadephians walking and driv- 
ing on Broad street and other thoroughfares 
of the city early Thursday had to look twice 
to believe their eyes when the President of 
the United States suddenly appeared in their 
midst. Aided by the excellent security work 
of Philadelphia police, provided on excep- 
tionally short notice, Mr. Johnson and his 
party journeyed through business and resi- 
dential areas to his hastily arranged destina- 
tions with no perceptible confusion. The ele- 
ment of surprise is a favorite device of the 
President and he must have enjoyed this 
one as much as his amazed audiences were 
delighted in welcoming him. 

There is something touchingly symbolic 
in all this. Surprise often has been the first 
reaction of enrollees at the Opportunities In- 
dustrialization Center—surprise at their own 
undeveloped skills and talents they did not 
know they had. Perhaps the President's visit 
to the OIC here will serve to inspire unem- 
ployed everywhere to find new hope and new 
opportunity. 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 
June 30, 1967} 

Formu.a or OIC Success: SELF-HELP 
(By Jack Lloyd) 

It all began Jan. 26, 1964, in a shabby 
building at 19th and Oxford sts., in the heart 
of the North Philadelphia Negro ghetto. 

Hopes were high, but so was pessimism. 
There had been too many attempts over the 
years to achieve the noble goal, to lift the 
Negro up and prepare him for the good 
things in life. 

But this was something else, the beginning 
of the Opportunities Industrialization Cen- 
ter—the creation of a tall Negro minister 
named the Rev. Leon H. Sullivan. 

And it worked. 

“They said it couldn’t be done,” Mr. Sulll- 
van conceded in an address last month, “but 
OIC has become the miracle of the decade.” 

The formula is simple: Self-help, Take the 
uneducated and untrained and with skilled 
efficiency and understanding of his problems, 
teach him what he has to know to become a 
productive citizen. 

“T taught my ladies that they don't have 
to be blonde to be beautiful,” Mr. Sullivan 
sald, “and my men that they don't have to be 
white to be smart. 

“I taught them to put their head up and 
their shoulders back. And most of all I 
taught them to believe in America.” 

Mr. Sullivan has been receiving National 
recognition and praise for his work, and his 
methods are spreading rapidly to other cities. 

Just last September, R. Sargent Shriver, 
director of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, announced that the Government would 
spend more than $5 million this year for the 
establishment of job preparation centers in 
eight cities, 

These centers, Shriver said, will be pat- 
terned after the OIC, which since its Incep- 
tion has recelved the major part of its sup- 
port from Federal funds. 
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native of West Vir- 
the Zion Baptist 
formula was not 
something he hit on overnight. He had been 
fighting the battle for first-class Negro cilti- 
zenship for many years. 

In 1953 he helped organize the Philadel- 
phia Citizens Committee Against Juvenile 
Delinquency and Their Cause. And in 1960 
he helped to establish the North Philadel- 
phia Youth Employment Service, an agency 
for part-time jobs. 

And Mr. Sullivan's dynamic drive has been 
influential in other areas, Under his direc- 
tion, $250,000 was raised to move his Zion 
church from an ancient structure at 13th 
and Wallace sts., to its present site at Broad 
and Venango sts. 

About 1,400 persons are being trained at 
five OIC centers. Of these—and the others 
who came and went on to good jobs—97 per- 
cent are in the “poverty category,” Mr. Sul- 
livan said. 

They come to Mr. Sullivan without a pur- 
pose and scant prospects and they leave with 
a trade. And equally important, if not more 
80, they leave with pride. 


For Mr. Sullivan, a 


R 


Bilingual Educational Opportunities for 
America’s 3 Million Non-English- 
Speaking Schoolchildren 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
honor of testifying at the recent Los 
Angeles hearings of the U.S. Senate Sub- 
committee on Bilingual Education—in 
support of Federal legislation to provide 
new bilingual educational opportunities 
to offer America’s more than 3 million 
non-English-speaking elementary and 
secondary schoolchildren a better chance 
to achieve their full educational aspira- 
tions. 

As the author of H.R, 8000, the Bilin- 
gual Educational Opportunity Act, and 
because of the urgent importance of the 
legislation to this vital segment of the 
‘Nation’s school-age population, I would 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of my statement to the 
Senate subcommittee: 

STATEMENT or Hon, Epwarp R. ROYBAL, 
REPRESENTATIVE, 30TH CONGRESSIONAL Drs- 
TRICT, CALIFORNIA, IN SUPPORT or FED- 
ERAL LEGISLATION To PROVIDE BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION ProcaamMs BEFORE THE SPE- 
CIAL SUBCOMMITTER ON BILINGUAL EDU- 
CATION OF THE U.S. SENATE COMMITTEE 
on LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, IN Los 
ANGELES, CALIF. JUNE 24, 1967 
Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Sub- 

committee: I am happy to be able to discuss 
with you today the important subject of bi- 
lingual education for America’s non-English- 
speaking school children, and to outline for 
you some of the reasons why I have sup- 
ported the effort to achieve this goal by 
joining in introducing my own companion 
legislation in Congress: H.R. 8000, the Bi- 
lingual Educational Opportunity Act. 

First of all, I want to express my personal 
appreciation to the Members of the Special 
Subcommittee, for your Initiative and out- 
standing leadership in the effort to promote 
the cause of bilingual education, In particu- 
lar, I want to commend you for scheduling 
these Los Angeles hearings to offer interested 
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California citizens an opportunity to make a 
meaningful contribution to the legislative 


process. 

Secondly, I want to make it clear that Iam 
in favor of the very best possible bilingual 
education bill we can pass this year in Con- 


gress. 

By this I mean that, while my own bill, 
H.R. 8000, would, in my opinion, serve as an 
excellent beginning for a long-overdue pro- 
gram of assistance to local school districts 
to promote bilingual education, I also believe 
that each of the bills introduced in the House 
and Senate has merit, and though differing 
in various particulars, could become the basis 
of a valuable start in the right direction. 

In addition, many worthwhile suggestions 
for substantive changes and technical im- 
provements will undoubtedly result from this 
Committee’s extensive hearings, and will 
also develop in the course of further Con- 
gressional consideration of the bilingual edu- 
cation proposals. 

Therefore, I think it is important that all 
of us who are convinced of the need for 
bilingual education should work together to 
assure passage—this year—of the best bill 
obtainable, given all the legislative and par- 
Uamentary circumstances, plus the practical 
consideration of the very limited time re- 
maining in the present session of Congress. 

If we are able to secure favorable action by 
Congress this year on a sound beginning in 
bilingual education, we can then focus our 
future energies on improving, perfecting, and 
refining these programs, as we gain greater 
experience and increased knowledge in this 
relatively new field of academic endeavor. 

With that thought in mind, Mr. Chairman, 
and with your permission, rather than con- 
centrate on the technical aspects of the legis- 
lation, I would like to emphasize the urgent 
need for national programs of this type, espe- 
cially here in California, and in America’s 
other Southwestern States—and to discuss 
with you briefly the general provisions of my 
bill, H.R. 8000, the Bilingual Educational Op- 
portunity Act. 

I would hope that through your help, and 
the help of all the other Members of the 
House and Senate who have introduced bi- 
lingual education bills this year, we in Con- 
gress will be able to enact legislation during 
the present session that will make a signifi- 
cant start toward establishing a system of 
bilingual education programs for America’s 
more than 3 million non-English-speaking 
elementary and secondary school children— 
to offer them for the first time a real chance 
to achieve their full educational potential. 

I have been encouraged and deeply grati- 
fied by the overwhelmingly favorable re- 
sponse this proposal has received, not only 
from Members of Congress on both sides of 
the political aisle, but also from the mem- 
bers of the teaching profession on the local, 
state, and national levels, and, particularly, 
from community leaders and organizations 
from the non-English-speaking ethnic and 
nationality groups who have a vital interest 
in this subject. 

Briefly, my bill, H.R. 8000, is designed to 
assist local school districts in setting up 
new and imaginative systems of bilingual 
education, individually tailored to meet the 
. specialized needs of Spanish-speaking grade 

and high school students living mainly in 
the Southwestern States, New York and 
Florida: French-speaking youngsters in 
Louisiana and along the Canadian border; 
children of Oriental ancestry chiefly located 
on the West Coast and in Hawall: students 
of American Indian descent; as well as other 
school-age chiidren of non-English-speak- 
ing background residing in widely scattered 
sections of the country. 

Since the majority of non-English-speak- 
ing young people in the United States have 
learned Spanish at home as a result of a 
long heritage of Spanish culture in the 
Southwest, or because their families came 
from Mexico, Puerto Rico, Cuba, or other 
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Latin countries, the primary beneficiaries 
of any nationwide bilingual education pro- 
gram would undoubtedly be Spanish-speak- 
ing children. 

However, under H.R. 8000, the benefits of 
bilingual education would also be shared by 
American youngsters from a wide variety of 
other family linguistic and cultural back- 
grounds: French, Oriental, American Indian, 
Eskimo, Portuguese, Greek, Italian, Polish, 
Hungarian, and many more. 

In fact, I would anticipate that the num- 
ber of children from many of these lin- 
guistic groups will increase substantially in 
the next few years as a result of the recent 
liberalization of the Immigration Act—so 
that special language programs may be nec- 
essary to meet this situation alone. 

Few, indeed, would dispute the fact that 
there is an urgent need to find constructive 
solutions to the unique bilingual/bicultural 
education problems faced by the hundreds of 
thousands of American school children who 
are members of our many non-English- 
speaking ethnic and nationality groups. 

The situation is just beginning to receive 
the long-overdue national recognition it de- 
serves as one of the most critical education 
problems in the United States—calling for 
immediate, aggressive, remedial action to 
help overcome the serious learning difficul- 
ties experienced by this important segment 
of the Nation’s school-aged population. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I regret to say 
that, so far, little or no progress has been 
made toward finding adequate answers to 
the highly complex problems involved. 

And today, job opportunities, income 
levels, economic advancement, in fact, all the 
aspects of personal and family well-being, 
are closely linked to educational achieve- 
ment and the ability to communicate ef- 
fectively with one another. 

Those of our citizens who are severely 
handicapped because of language barriers in 
our modern, predominantly English-speaking 
society suffer a continuing denial of the op- 
portunity to participate and share fully in 
the rich abundance of 20th Century America. 

What we need, and what my bill, H.R. 
8000, represents, is an effort to develop the 
kind of local-state-federal cooperative ap- 
proach I believe is necessary to meet the 
special educational needs of the large num- 
ber of students ir: the United States to whom 
English is a second language. 

The compelling urgency for greater at- 
tention to this area is graphically demon- 
strated by the fact that the median of 
years of school completed for Spanish-speak- 
ing in the Southwest is 7.1 years, whereas for 
the Anglo child in the Southwest, it is 12.1 
years, and for the non-white child it is 9.0 
years of school completed. 

This tragic record of educational dis- 
parity and underachievement in the South- 
west, has been called “the greatest single 
failure of our system to provide equality 
of educational opportunity in this region.” 

Moreover, this failure continues on into 
the vital field of higher education. 

For example, according to the population 
ratio right here in the State of California, 
some 20,000 students from the Spanish- 
speaking community should be enrolled on 
the twenty-seven campuses of our fine Uni- 
versity and State College systems. 

However, fewer than 2,000 are actually en- 
rolled! 

As a modest beginning to help remedy 
this appalling situation, my bill would pro- 
vide $7 million th: first year, with larger 
amounts earmarked for succeeding years, 
to enable local school districts to initiate 
comprehensive bilingual systems of teaching 
non-English-speaking students. 

H.R. 8000 authorizes federal financial 
assistance to local education agencies to 
conduct a variety of programs such as: 

original research and demonstration pilot 
projects in the field of bilingual education; 


intensive pre-school Headstart-type pro- 
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grams specifically designed to orient and 
prepare non-English-speaking children for 
smoother transition to, and more rapid ad- 
vancement in, the elementary school en- 
vironment; 

activities to emphasize the mutually re- 
inforcing learning-aid benefits of the ability 
to speak a language other than English, 
and the ability to speak English; 

regular, on-going school-system-wide bil- 
ingual education programs; 

the teaching of both English and the 
language spoken in the home so as to en- 
able non-English-speaking students to be- 
come truly bilingual and bicultural; 

programs designed to impart to non-Eng- 
lish-speaking students a knowledge of and 
pride in thelr ancestral language and cul- 
tural heritage; 

programs to attract and retain as teachers 
promising individuals of non-English-speak- 
ing ethnic or nationality background; 

community efforts to establish closer co- 
operation between the school and the home; 
and 

other related activities which promote the 

purposes and objectives of bilingual educa- 
tion. 
In addition, my bill would provide a 9- 
man Advisory Committee On Increasing 
Educational Opportunity For Bilingual Chil- 
dren” within the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion, with the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion serving as Chairman, 

Of the eight regular members of the Ad- 
visory Committee, four are required to be 
educators with experience in dealing with 
the educational problems of children who 
speak English as a second language. 

Moreover, at least four of the Committee 
members must be of non-English-speaking 
ethnic or nationality background! 

This arrangement would assure that the 
Advisory Committee would always have the 
benefit of the views of persons with an aca- 
demic background in bilingual education, as 
well as of those with personal experience 
with the problems of bilingual children. 

Persons with these kinds of experience and 
background would be especially valuable 
when advising the Commissioner on estab- 
lishing general program policy, drafting cri- 
terla and regulations for approval of proj- 
ects, and in advising on approval or rejec- 
tion of applications. 

Another significant provision of H.R. 8000 
is that, in order for a grant application to 
be approved, provision must be made for the 
participation of children who may be en- 
rolled in non-profit private schools in the 
area to be served, whose educational needs 
are of the type which this legislation is in- 
tended to meet, 

In California, and the other Southwestern 
States, this requirement is an important one 
because it will assure that the full benefits 
of bilingual education will be available to all 
our children, regardless of whether they at- 
tend public schools or not. 

My bill also provides additional authoriza- 
tion to set up special centers for training 
teachers of bilingual children, and for sup- 
porting special summer and regular session 
institutes for such teachers. 

Finally, the measure makes research in the 
field of bilingual education eligible for fund- 
ing under the provisions of the Cooperative 
Research Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to suggest 
that my bill is a perfect piece of legislation, 
nor that it cannot be Improved upon. 

In fact, Iam confident that you and your 
fellow Committee Members will, as a result 
of these hearings, be in an excellent position 
to make both technical and substantive im- 
provements in the language of the differing 
proposals that have been submitted for con- 
sideration. And, in future years, with the 
practical experience we will have gained in 
conducting bilingual education programs 
in all parts of the country, we will be able 
to amend the statute as this experience 
indicates. 
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I understand that suggestions have al- 


aspects of the program, to stress 
Adult education especially for parents of 
non-English-speaking children, to provide a 
more flexible criteria or formula for dis- 
tributing funds for bilingual education and 
to review the extent of involvement in and 
Contribution toward the overall program by 
State education authorities. 

I trust the Committee will consider these 
and other ideas as it continues its analysis 
of the problem, and attempts to devise the 
best legislative approach to its solution. 

In this connection, and as additional evi- 
dence of the urgent need for supporting the 
Principle of bilingual education for Amer- 
{ea’s non-English-speaking school children, 
I would like to draw the Committee's atten- 
tion to a recent survey on the teaching of 
Spanish to Spanish-speaking students, en- 
titled “The Invisible Minority", in which the 
National Education Association found that 
this group of bilingual and bicultural young 
People represented what it called “the most 
Da educational problem in the South- 

t” 

The N.E.A. study continued: “Many of 

ese young people experience academic 
failure in school. At best, they have limited 
Success. A large percentage become school 
dropouts. And little headway is being made 
against the problem. 

“Spanish-speaking children start school 
With a decided handicap (the almost exclu- 
šive use of Spanish), fall behind their class- 
Mates in the first grade, and each passing 
Year finds them farther behind. 

“They are conditioned to failure in the 
early years of their schooling, and each 
Additional year only serves to reinforce their 
feelings of failure and frustration,” 

The Spanish-speaking student knows 
Some English but has used it infrequently. 

e language of his home, his childhood, his 
first years, is Spanish. His enyironment, his 
experiences, his very personality have been 
shaped by it. 

“But he soon discovers that English is 

only language acceptable in schools.” 

In addition to the language barrier, the 
Survey found that children of Spanish- 
speaking background encounter a strange 
and different set of cultural patterns, an 
Accelerated tempo of living, and, more often 
than not, teachers who, though sympathetic 
and sincere, have little understanding of 
the Spanish-speaking people, their customs, 
beliefs, and sensitivities,” 

The National Education Association re- 
part concluded: “The need is for action 

owt 


"To meet the problem fully, however, fur- 
ther legislation and substantially increased 
&ppropriations are needed. A more intensive 
etort to recruit additional teachers from 
among the Spanish-speaking is another im- 
Perative. Additional research, especially of 
& demonstration nature, is yet another. An 
extended series of needs could be listed. But 

e urgent need is for action and innovation 
1n local school districts almost everywhere.” 
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overcome the serious linguistic handicaps 
suffered by America’s 3 million non-English- 
speaking elementary and secondary school 
children. 

Also on a positive note, Mr. Chairman, I 
am convinced that we should begin to think 
of bilingualism in this country, not so much 
as a problem, but as a great opportunity and 
a potential national asset of tremendous 
value—if we will but develop it as such. 

Up to now in our schools, millions of young 
people who speak a language other than 
English have been cheated or damaged or 
both by ill-informed educational policies 
which haye made of their bilingualism an 
ugly disadvantage in their lives. 

It is certainly absurd that our national 
educational policy has directed the expendi- 
ture of an estimated billion dollars a year 
to teach foreign languages—in our schools, 
colleges, universities, and government agen- 
cles—and yet virtually none of this effort has 
gone to maintain and develop the already 
existing cmpetence of American children 
who speak these same languages as a result 
of their family background. 

For instance, with some 4 million native 
speakers of French or Spanish in our country, 
these are the two languages most widely 
taught, and yet, they are also the ones for 
which we recognize the greatest unfulfilled 
need. 

It is absolutely incongruous to me that we 
should continue to largely waste the native- 
speaking talents and abilities of our own citi- 
zens, when there is such an urgent need for 
those very talents right here in the United 
States, 

But, Mr. Chairman, I believe that your 
Committee is providing the kind of forward- 
looking, progressive leadership we need to 
end, once and for all, this tragic waste, and to 
begin to utilize the extensive linguistic abili- 
ties of our own people. 

With endorsements of bilingual education 
from the Association of Mexican-American 
Educators, the Affiliated Teacher Organiza- 
tions of Los Angeles, the Los Angeles City 
Council, the Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors, and the recent “Neuvas Vistas” 
Conference sponsored by the California State 
Department of Education—plus enactment 
by the California Legislature this Spring of 
a bill (proposed by the California Teachers 
Association) to permit school districts to 
establish bilingual instruction programs 
when deemed educationally advantageous to 
their pupils—I believe your Committee 
should have a friendly reception here on the 
West Coast, and you can feel assured of the 
enthusiastic support of all those who are 
interested in improving the educational op- 
portunities of America’s non-English-speak- 
ing students. 

And, with the wholehearted backing of the 
National Education Association, the unmis- 
takable evidence of fast-growing nationwide 
support on the local and State level for this 
long-needed legislation, and the active con- 
tribution of Members of both House and 
Senate, I am greatly encouraged that our 
joint efforts will be successful this year. 

If such a bright prospect is realized, much 
of the credit will belong to the pioneering 
leadership provided by this Committee. 

Thank you again for coming to California, 
and for offering our citizens an opportunity 
to express their thoughts on this vital sub- 
ject. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in r to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
coples at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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The Remarkable Israel Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, many 
articles have been written about the 
recent Israel-Arab conflict, but few have 
been as trenchant and knowledgable as 
the recent full-page account in the 
Charleston News and Courier, written by 
that newspaper's associate editor, 
Anthony Harrigan. Perhaps because of 
his personal knowledge of the terrain of 
fighting, as well as of his professional 
understanding of military expertise, Mr. 

was able to give an objective 
and analytical account explaining the 
Temarkable Israel victory. 

Let me quote, in particular, the con- 
cluding paragraph of Mr. Harrigan's 
article: 

By rejecting a defensive strategy, Israel 
denied the Arab forces the time they needed 
to “shake down“ and organize their com- 
bined armies. The Israelis relied on the quick 
knock-out, and won. 


In the hope that this article will aid 
Others in a better understanding of 
Modern warfare, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that it be printed in the appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bure IN TBE DESERT—THE 6-DAY ISRAEL- 
ARAB WAR 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

Needle-nosed Mirage jets swarmed from 
airfields around Tel Aviv and headed over the 
sen to approach Alexandria from the west. 
Shrapnel burst amid the poplar trees of Dan 
Kibbutz on the Syrian border, and fields of 
Brass and wheat caught fire. Sherman tanks 
Taced across the Sinal Desert, heading for 
the an base of El Arish where Russian- 
built MIG fighters were parked near the 
white sand dunes and groves of date palms. 

It was Monday, June 5, and Israel and the 
Arab states were at war after more than 
a decade of shaky peace. The world wondered 

tiny Israel, with 2.6 million people, 
Would fare against the combined forces of 
Arab states with 100 million people—nations 
With large numbers of modern tanks and jets 
Supplied by the Soviet Union, 

Six days later, the Israelis had defeated 
three armies, captured 62 billion worth of 
Military equipment, occupied territory three 
times the size of Israel, and secured strategic 
approaches to Israel from the Suez Canal to 

mountains of Syria. Gen. Moshe Dayan, 
Israel's defense minister (a dramatic figure 
With a black eye-patch) overnight was a 
familiar world figure—the master of 
Ughtning war, 

In the same brief period, an Egyptian gen- 
eral handed an engraved calling card to 
his captors, and complained bitterly that his 
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new luggage and transistor radio had been 
lost in the Sinai debacle. 

Behind emergence of new personalities and 
stories of daring and heroism is a massive 
power transformation, with Israel suddenly 

the strongest military force in the 
Middle East. Israel's armed forces confounded 
the world. They destroyed the aggressive 
potential of the Arabs. The only unfinished 
aspects of the war are political, and the fight- 
ing is confined to the United Nations. 

The armed conflict came and went so fast 
that it has the hazy, distant character of 
battles recorded in the Old Testament. 

For years to come, however, students of 
warfare will study Israel's extraordinary six- 
day campaign against the combined Arab 
armies. Military men will scrutinize the suc- 
cess of the Israell armed forces on four 
fronts—in the Sinai peninsula, on the Syrian 
border, in the Jerusalem sector and at Sharm 
el Sheik overlooking the Strait of Tiran. 

The precise time the war began is a matter 
of dispute between the Israelis and Arabs. 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser of the United 
Arab Republic charges that the Israelis struck 
on the morning of Monday, June 5, with the 
aid of British and American aircraft (a base- 
less charge which has been positively denied 
by the U.S. and UK. governments). 

The Israeli position is that June opened 
with an Egyptian armored division of 200 
tanks concentrated against the Israeli city of 
Ellat at the southern tip of the Negev Desert. 

On June 2, according to the Israell Foreign 
Ministry, the Egyptian front commander in 
the Sinai, Gen. Abdul Mohsen Mortaga, pub- 
ished an order of the day calling on his 
troops to wage a war of destruction against 
Israel. Thus on the morning of June 5, ac- 
cording to the Israelis, forces engaged Israeli 
air and land forces, bombarding border vil- 
lages on the southern frontier. The Israelis 
also charge that shortly after noon on the 
same day the Syrians bombed Israeli terri- 
tory and directed artillery fire at farming 
settlements. 

The operations of the Israeli armed forces 
were carried out with surgical efficiency. 
Military observers have remarked on both the 
audacious generalship of the Israelis and the 
exceptional discipline and dash of a true peo- 
ple's army. Patrick O'Donovan, a discerning 
British writer who covered the blitzkrieg in 
the Middle East, has said of this six-day con- 
flict: “Perhaps not since the defeat of the 
Armada has there been this sort of absolute, 
symbolic and fecund victory.” 

The key Israeli military leaders involved in 
the victory include Gen. Moshe Dayan, Minis- 
ter of Defense; Maj. Gen. Itzhak, Rabin, Chief 
of Staff; Maj. Gen. Haim Barley, Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Brig. Gen. Mordecai Hod, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, and four tank task force com- 
manders, Brig. Gens. Yeshayah Gavish, Avra- 
ham Joffe, Arieh Sharon and Israel Tal. 

On the U.AR. side, the commanders were 
Field Marshal Abdel Hakim Amer, Gen. Sid- 
ky Mahmud of the Air Force, Adm. Soleiman 
Ezzat of the Navy, and Gen. Mortaga of the 
Army. 

In a triple-pronged attack, representing 
brilliant contingency planning, the Israeli 
ground forces drove toward Port Said, Is- 
mailia and Suez City. Another attack was 
opened simultaneously on the Jordanian 
front. 

Within 48 hours of the start of the war 
Israeli mobile forces had captured or by- 

UAR. strongpoint in the Rafah, El 
Arish, Abu Agweigila triangle. 


On June 7, Gen. Abdul M. Husni, com- 
manding Egyptian forces in the Gaza Strip, 
surrendered unconditionally in Gaza City 
after a fierce assault. Thus Israeli armed 
forces dominated the coastal roads and the 
railroad across Sinai to the Suez Canal. On 
the same day, Israeli paratroopers supported 
by torpedo boats, captured Sharm el Sheik 
and the Kuwaitt troops sent to defend it. 

Within 72 hours, Israeli forces had reached 
the Suez Canal. In comparison, it took the 
Israelis five days in 1956 to reach a point 10 
miles from the Suez Canal, And in that cam- 
paign of 11 years ago, Sharm el Shelk was 
not seized until the eighth day of the war. 

Meanwhile, on the 6th, the main U. AR. 
tank force was engaged in northeast Sinai 
and destroyed within 24 hours, In the armor 
struggle, the Israelis had 600 tanks against 
the U. AR. s 1,000, 

By the fourth day, Israeli troops enveloped 
the second line of Arab defenses in the Sinat, 
Far to the north, Israeli units had moved 
into Jordan June 5 and setzed the Old City 
of Jerusalem on June 6. 

Brig. Gen. Gavish, commander of the 
southern front, reported that his armored 
and mechanized columns killed between 
7,000 and 10,000 Egyptian soldiers and cap- 
tured 3,000. He also has stated that his forces 
destroyed between 500 and 600 tanks and 
captured another 100. The captured and de- 
stroyed tanks included Soviet tanks of the 
1-34, T-54 and Stalin types, 

According to Gen, Gavish, the Egyptians 
had five infantry and two armored divisions 
deployed east of the Suez Canal when the 
war began June 5. He also asserted that a 
large percentage of the U. AR. troops that 
had been fighting in Yemen were switched 
to the Sinal before the war began, Saudi 


Egyptians, failed to reach the 
battlefield before disaster overtook the Arab 
cause, 

While Israelis conducted the most perfectly 
planned armor assault since German panzer 
divisions swept through France a generation 
ago, they were aided by the Egyptian in- 
ability to handle the Soviet weaponry, 
Though tanks are weapons designed to be 
used in mass and motion, the Egyptians 
seemed to have no plans for mobile warfare. 
Egyptian tanks were generally in dug-in po- 
sitions, which made them vulnerable to aerial 
attack by the Israelis. Indeed one of the basic 
truths regarding war in the desert—a truth 
which the U.A.R. forces ignored is that 
desert war is a war of mass and movement. 
Israeli thinking on this point should have 
been well-known to the Egyptians. Gen. 
Dayan was on record as saying that in desert 
terrain “There is no alternative to armor, 
aircraft, paratroopers and motorized infan- 
try.“ Indeed the chief Israeli combat vehicle 
is a half-track, mounting a mortar and ma- 
chine guns. The Egyptians were unable to 
maintain unit cohesiveness in making with- 
drawals. The result was what Gen. Dayan de- 
scribed as “panic flights.“ 

Aside from this, there are the factors of 
Israeli military planning and national mo- 
rale. In Israel the army IS the nation. Thus 
the Israeli victory testifies to the superior 
efficiency of democratic socleties in develop- 
ing modern armies. In an under-developed 
country such as Egypt, there is a severe 
shortage of technological and planning skills. 
True soldierly spirit, which unites officers and 
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men in a single well-knit combat team, also 
is lacking. 

From the standpoint of military organiza- 
tion, the Israelis were prepared for a rapid 
assault utilizing close coordination among 
the various branches of the armed forces, 
The Israelis, for example, depended on the 
task force concept in employment of 
brigades. 

In the Israeli army, the brigade is the 
largest organizational unit. The professional- 
ism of the Israeli armed forces is remarkable 
inasmuch as the overwhelming majority of 
servicemen are reservists. The army which 
scored colossal victories was not in existence 
a week before June 5. Reservists were at their 
civilian jobs. A key element in the success- 
ful Israeli blitz. was Gen. Hod’s swift, deadly 
employment of 400 aircraft. 

The military correspondent of the London 
Sunday Times has given this account of the 
initial alr operation: 

“Just before 9 a.m. (on the fifth of June), 
people who live among the complex of mill- 
tary airfields near Tel Aviv heard the howl 
of jet engines rising to a crescendo. The 
fighter-bombers lifted off, rising no higher 


the Nile Delta, west of Alexandria.” 
This first strike was the crippling attack. 
Other raids were conducted in an easterly 


Mirage and Mystere jets flew eight sorties on 


the Suez Canal and Cairo. The Egyptians 
failed to alr-defense missiles fur- 
nished to them by the Russians. A SAM base 
located by Israeli forces between the 
tia Pass in the Sinai and the Suez Canal. 
Gen. Gavish, whose forces captured missiles 
this site, said: “The base was complete 
y for use.” 
first 24 hours of the war, the Israelis 
complete and sudden victory 
aerial conflict, Gen. Hod 


145 MIG-21's, 105 MIG 
27 MIG-19's. 

This success ended the threat of Arab air 
attacks on Israel's major cities. Remnants of 
the U.A.R. air force remained in action, but 
fought a hopeless battle. The bulk of the 
Egyptian airpower had been parked on the 
ground at El Arish and other jet airfields, 
and was destroyed. 

Jack Scott of the Toronto Star was one of 


Egyptian aircraft caught cold on the tarmac 
by Israel’s marauding jets in the first hours 
of the war.” 

Israel's Dasault Mirage and Mystere attack 
fighters attacked 25 Arab airbases in the first 
three hours of the air war on June 5. There 
was 100 per cent commitment of the Israel! 
air force at zero hour, with no planes held in 
reserve. Israel lost 40 aircraft in the six-day 
war, or 10 per cent of its air force. Approxi- 
mately $500 million worth of Soviet-bullt 
aircraft were destroyed in the first three 
hours of the conflict. 

The initial devastating alr strikes were fol- 
lowed up by a powerful land strike. Playing 
an important role in smashing Egyptian de- 
fenses were Israeil 155-mm howitzers 
mounted on tank chassis, 

Once the Israeli tanks burst through the 
outer defenses, the armored and mechanized 
moved forward on a front about a half-mile 
wide. 

Gen. Tal headed for the southern end of 
the Gaza Strip. Gen. Sharon struck at the 
Egyptian stronghold of Abu Agweigila. Gen. 
Joffe moved his force between them, and en- 
circled the Egyptians facing Gen. Tal. 
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After seizing EI Arish, Gen. Tal’s units 
moved west toward the Suez Canal. Gen. 
Joffe's brigades aimed at the Mitla Pass, a key 
strategic point on the Sinai Peninsula. 

“The Mitla Pass.“ Gen. Joffe explained 
later, “is about 14 miles long, and whoever 
commands the opening to the pass is actually 
in command of all access to the canal from 
the Central Sinat.” 

By the night of June 7, the Mitla Pass was 
in Israeli hands. To the north, a fierce battle 
raged at Bir Gifgafa, another strategic point 
in the Sinai. Approximately 1,000 tanks were 
involved in this engagement. The Israeli tri- 
umphed here, and by 1 a.m. June 9 Gen. Tal’s 
forces were on the east bank of the canal 
opposite Ismalia. 

While the principal war zone was in the 
Sinal Peninsula, the six-day war also in- 
volved major operations against Jordan and 
Syria. As soon as the war began in earnest, 
Jordan commenced an artillery bombardment 
on the eastern front. Artillery shells fired by 
the Jordanians fell in central Tel Aviv and 
Jerusalem. 

Within 36 hours of the start of the war, 
however, Israeli troops had overrun Jordan's 
Arab Legion and moved on Bethlehem, Filling 
out the Jordanian pocket on the west bank of 
the Jordan River, Israeli troops captured He- 
bron, Nablus and Jericho, 

The capture of the Old City was very much 
an infantry operation, however. According to 
Col. Mordecai Gichon, one of the command- 
ers in the fighting, Israeli infantrymen as- 
saulted the heights of the Old City—in an 
effort to prevent damage to its shrines— 
rather than permitting artillery to do the 
job. That cost blood and sweat, not to touch 
the holy places,” he insisted. “We didn't shoot 
with heavy stuff into the city.” 

The strategic aim behind the Israeli push 
on the Jordanian front was threefold: 1) to 
relieve the threat to Jerusalem, the seat of 
government; 2) to prevent cutting of the 
vital Jerusalem-Tel Aviv highway, and 3) to 
protect the narrow waist of Israel, which at 
its narrowest point is less than 10 miles wide. 
With the capture of Old Jerusalem, the 
threat of a slicing in two of Israel was elimi- 
nated. This enabled the Israelis to shift their 
attention to the Syrian front. 

According to documents released by the 
Secretary General of the United Nations, 
heavy firing broke out at 3:55 a.m. on June 
6 along almost the entire length of the Israel- 
Syrian Armistice Demarcation Line. Artillery, 
tanks, aircraft and napalm were employed. 
The U.N. Control Center at Tiberius, on the 
Israeli side of the border, reported that at 
5:52 a.m., Syrian armed forces launched an 
infantry attack from Tel Azaziyat towards 
Israeli territory. The Syrians began with a 
general shelling of farming settlements, This 
is an area where the Syrian-held mountains 
tower over the Israeli kibbutz. 

On the 9th, the Israelis began to force 
their way up the steep escarpment on the 
eastern bank of the Jordan River in a drive 
for the high Syrian plateau. 

Jay Bushinsky, a Canadian journalist, ob- 
served this attack. 

“I watched the battle get under way.“ he 
wrote for The Toronto Star “from a vantage 
point high above the lyre-shaped Sea of Gali- 
lee. Artillery duels were pumping up columns 
of black and white smoke that hovered in- 
congruously Over Capernaum, at the sea's 
northwest shore. I watched the delta-winged 
Israeli aircraft roar in and drop their pay- 
loads over artillery emplacements that had 
been bombarding Israeli settlements below 
throughout the morning and afternoon. Not 
a single Syrian or Iraqi plane challenged the 
Israeli Mysteres,” 

Michael Lerner of The Washington Post 
was with the Israeli troops on their drive into 
Syria. He wrote: 

“One could look down the hills at the post- 
tion that the Israelis had come from in the 
fertile valley. There were no permanent de- 
fenses, no dug-in gun emplacements there. 
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At the top of the hills stood a formidable 
stationary defense line. Mile upon mile of 
barbed wire ran across the fields. There were 
carefully reinforced stone trenches and pill- 
boxes that withstood even direct bombing 
hits. 

“Russian T-54 tanks still stood in their 
bulldozed emplacements. Two more stood 
scorched as their drivers had tried to flee to- 
ward Damascus, It was not until five miles 
from the border that I saw the first Syrian 
vehicle that had not been reduced to a twist- 
ed steel frame. The melange of traffic stream- 
ing in to Syria is incredible: Russian trucks 
captured at one Syrian border point, Ameri- 
can trucks given in aid agreements, dozens 
of civilian buses carrying infantry, and a 
stream of private vehicles which the more 
fortunate soldiers took to war with them. 
Many of the trucks carry inscriptions: To 
Damascus from Isrnel via The Dayan Ex- 
press!” 

This reference to “express” was highly ac- 
curate, for the Israeli forces sped into hith- 
erto ominous Syria. The Israeli strike in 
Syria was three-pronged, with forces moving 
eastward from the vicinity of the Lebanese 
border, from approximately a mid-point on 
the Israeli-Syrian border, and from the 
southern end of the Sea of Galilee. 

This, in short, is the story of the six day 
war in the Middle East, It was triumph of a 
well-trained, well-led army capable of quick 
mobilization and rapid maneuver, It took a 
tremendous toll of Arab forces by deep- 
thrusting attacks, 

By rejecting a defensive strategy, Israel 
denied the Arab forces the time they needed 
to “shake down” and organize their com- 
bined armies, The Israelis relied on the quick 
knock-out, and won. 


An American Answers Stokely Carmichael 
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or 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, while 
Stokely Carmichael rants and raves 
across the country spewing forth racism 
and inciting riots and bloodshed, thou- 
sands of Americans are fighting—and far 
too many thousands dying—in Vietnam. 
A greater loss of life than the total killed 
in the American Revolution, the War of 
1812, the Mexican War and the Spanish- 
American War combined. 

Yet, Carmichael ts given banner head- 
lines in many of our Nation’s press, on 
radio and TV by newsmen and com- 
mentators, who for some reason have 
created racism to sensationalism and 
now overplay disloyal tactics and 
utterances. 

What do Negro-American servicemen 
in Vietnam think of Carmichael’s activi- 
ties? These same journalists, who sell 
newspapers by overplaying Carmichael, 
have little place in their newspaper 
columns or on their newcasts for this 
vital story. 

Mr. Speaker, an interesting and 
thought-provoking article on this sub- 
ject appeared in a recent edition of the 
Chicago Tribune. I insert it following my 
remarks: 

Vier Ver Raps Hate GROUPS—BLAMES DEATHS 
ON ANTIWAR SPEECHES 
(By Rod Gibson) 

Lawson Burford, a 24-year-old Negro 

corpsman recovering in the naval hospital 
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at Great Lakes from bullet wounds in both 
legs, said yesterday he believes Stokely Car- 
michael and his followers are indirectly to 
blame for many American casualties In Viet 
Nam. 

“The Viet Cong use these riots and anti- 
War speeches as propaganda.“ Burford said. 
It does not affect the Americans fighting 
there, but it sure makes the Cong Keep 
fighting and confuses the Vietnamese.” 

Burford served in a combined action 
command [C.A.C.] unit in the Vietnamese 
Village of Cau Hal. Here he delivered four 
babies, treated the civilians for wounds and 
diseases, and went on patrols with the rest 
of the unit. 

SHOT IN BOTH LEGS 


Burford, a corpsman from Webster Grove, 
Mo., said he cannot join Carmichael's hate 
Campaign against whites. He saved too many 
of them from dying and in turn was saved by 
22-year-old southern white marine corporal 
from his unit who sacrificed his life to save 
Burford’s. 

Burford had been shot in both legs during 
& night ambush of his patrol. The marine 
corporal left his position of safety to drag 
the wounded corpsman off an exposed road. 
- When a grenade landed nearby, the ma- 
Tine protected Burford with his body, suf- 
fering wounds to his back. He started to 
drag Burford away when the second grenade 
landed. Again the marine took more shrap- 
Nel in the back. He was setting up.a machine 
gun when the third grenade explosion mor- 
tally wounded him. 

“Doc, I'm hit. Can you reach me?” 

Burford tried to help, but his useless legs 
Prevented him from crawling the 15 feet 
which separated him from the white marine. 


TREATED AS TRAITORS . 


The young marine called for his mother, 
and then there was silence. Tears ran down 
Burford’s checks as a flare outlined the body 
or the dead marine. The dead man’s hand 
still extended toward the corpsman. 


“Negroes and whites must realize that 
the most important thing is to save this 
Country when it is im trouble.” Burford 
said, That comes first. If the Communist 
ever take over, there won't be any marches 
Or demonstrations for Negroes, peaceful or 
Otherwise. Men like Carmichael would be 
Jallad for the traitors they are. 

“T lived with the Vietnamese and learned 
to like and respect them. They are a won- 
Gerful people. There are Vietnamese civilians 
killed by American fire, but it always Is ac- 
Cidental. What does Carmichnel have to say 
about American troops who are killed ac- 
Cldentally from their own artillery and 
Planes? Wherever there ls war, there will be 
tragic accidents. 

“As for the Vietnamese babies, I treated 
many of them who. had been tortured by the 
Viet Cong. Some were beyond treatment, stich 
as the 4-month old baby in our village. The 
Viet Cong held a pistol to its head and shot 
it to convince the family it is more ad- 
vantageous to become Cong. These are not 
Accidents. And this is why this war must be 
fought.” i 

“There are things that have to be done 
in this country for the Negro. And this 
Tequires a responsible Negro leader. But 
Stokely Carmichael is not that man. He 
Never listens, just keeps talking hate and 
violence, / 

He checked the dressing on his wound, 
Was silent for a moment, then leaned back 
and sighed. “I have wanted to debate Car- 
Michael publicly and this is probably the 
best chance that I will have. Most. of the 
Negroes I have talked to in Viet Nam feel 
the same way about him. It always seems 
that the fool like Carmichael gets the most 
Publicity. The rest of us are too busy fight- 
ing wars, making a living for ourselves, or 
Caring for our families.” 
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Liberty and Freedom—Sermon by 
Dr. Malcolm Matheson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD W. BROOKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an eloquent, 
thoughtful, and timely sermon entitled 
“Liberty and Freedom,” preached by Dr. 
Malcolm Matheson, of the Chestnut 
Street Congregational Church, Worces- 
ter, Mass., on July 2, 1967. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIBERTY AND FREEDOM 


(Sermon by Dr. Malcolm Matheson, Chestnut 
Street Congregational Church, Worcester, 
Mass., July 2, 1907) 

“If you continue in my word, you are truly 
my Discipie, and you will know the Truth, 
and the Truth will make you free!"—John 8: 
31-32. 

“The Lord is the Spirit, and where the 
Spirit of the Lord is—there is—there is Free- 
com.“ Corinthians 2: 3-17. 

The words of Jesus concerning truth and 
freedom seemingly went unchallenged. He 
was speaking to a rather sophisticated group 
of Jews who had some faith in Him. The 
Jews believed they were free and so they 
were to some degree, even while under the 
yoke of Rome, Russia longs to liberate the 
American people from the shackles of the 
“Capitalists”. We can think of many coun- 
tries which were “liberated” by the Soviet 
Union—Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, etc. 
When we speak of freedom“ and “liberty” 
we instinctively think of political independ- 
ence. 

We have been taught that the “Founding 
Fathers“ established Liberty here for 
all—and for all time. But we know that 
we must continually defend our freedom all 
the time from enemies within and enemies 
without. Jesus spoke about another freedom; 
a freedom born of knowing God in Christ 
“If you continue in My word, then you will 
know the Truth, and the Truth shall make 
you free.” In the context there is no such 
thing as being free by heritage. Every person 
must make the choice whether or not he 
really wants to know Jesus Christ and upon 
that decision rests the second part of the 
proposition—'You shall know the Truth and 
the Truth shall make you free.“ 

An example might be found in that of 
cigarette smoking. I think everyone in this 
country knows the truth about cigarette 
smoking. But Just this week the report was 
released that percentage-wise, cigarette 
smoking has increased. The constant 
advertising is paying off. Alcoholism is our 
number-three top disease in this country 
today. One in every 13 who Indulge in 
alcoholic beverages is doomed to become an 
alcoholic! Think of that. We know the Truth 
about alcohol; but structures of our Society 
are doing everything possible to make it a 
nation of alcoholics—and they are suceed- 
ing at an alarming rate. During this past 
week I attended the General Synod of the 
United Church of Christ held in Cincinnati. 
There was no mention of the dangers of 
cigarette smoking or of alcoholism, or of 
gambling. We were too busy with other 
things. 
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We, who claim to be free, are very often 
slaves—prisoners of forces, influences, pas- 
sions and desires which each of us knows 
only too well. And yet in our more sober 
moments, we know that these keep us from 
being our real, true selves. In other words, 
we are not truly free from outside influences 
and therefore we cannot be the persons 
God intended us to be! But, hear this—"If 
you continue in my word, you shall know the 
Truth and Truth shall make you free!“ 

People must choose to be free before free- 
dom can be a reality. Somehow, as a nation, 
we don't understand this. Political and eco- 
nomic freedom are contingent upon spiritual 
freedom. Every person, simply because he or 
she is a person, has the God-given right to 
be free! Slavery, in any form, is an insult 
to God and humanity! For me, this is true 
religiously as well as politically! 

Freedom can never mean “the right to do 
as we please”. Freedom involves choices. 
Right choices involve study and hard work. 
Freedom involves responsibility. ‘Obedience 
to Law Is Liberty or Freedom.” But this in- 
volves, making. testing, reviewing and 
getting proper laws enacted (also getting 
obsolete laws off the book!). This is no 
simple task. Freedom is always jeopardized 
when it involves unnecessary injury to 
others. 

The great drama enacted out in each of us, 
which is the never-ending plot of the novel- 
ist and playwright, is this: Man longs to be 
free, yet plunges into one slavery after an- 
other! Inner and outer conflicts. The gentus 
of Jesus, for me, was His ability to see and 
understand the “human dilemma”, Jesus 
gave the answer. There can be no real free- 
dom unless and until men and women and 
young people voluntarily accept the Lord- 
ship of God over all of life. We will be slaves 
of something or someone—no matter! Jesus 
calls us to be God’s slave, but.we are assured 
that if we become God's person, we shall 
then indeed be free to be authentic persons. 
God is our Maker. Then if He is our Mas- 
ter—no other power can enslave us! 

Arnold Toynbee, in his “Study of His- 
tory”, lists 19 great civilizations that have 
collapsed, 16 of these died as a result of in- 
ternal weakness such as idleness, drunken- 
ness, physical infirmities ete, Only 3 of the 
19 were conquered by enemies without! The 
rapid increase of divorce—the belittling of 
the sanctity of the home—higher and higher 
taxes, while the public money was wasted— 
& mad craze for pleasure which became in- 
creasingly exciting and brutal—gigantic arm- 
aments for war, while the nation decayed 
internally—the decline of religion, with faith 

mere form—all of this brought 
about the fall of a great nation—Rome, ac- 
cording to Edward Gibbons, written nearly 
two centuries ago, In many ways, this may 
be a picture of 1967 America! 

July 4, 1967, Independence Day, can be a 
milestone in our National Life and in your 
personal life—if we stop to remember that 
real Freedom and Liberty! God in Christ of- 
fers to enter our hearts and our wills and be 
our personal liberator. This is what the Bible 
means for me where we read that Christ came 
to set the captives free, All people are in one 
bondage or another until they, each one, 
voluntarily accepts God as the most impor- 
tant Reality of Life itself!—becoming God- 
centered! 

What about your life? Do you know Lib- 
erty and complete Freedom in your life? To 
consciously invite God to rule your life is to 
live a Godly life each moment of your life. 
“If you continue in my word, you are my 
Disciple. You will know the Truth and the 
Truth shall make you free.” (Jesus’ wordrc) 
Saint Paul tells us, “Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is Freedom”. 

What about you! Have you been liberated 
by your choice of becoming a servant of 
God? 
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Meeting the Threat of Superstrikes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, an article 
by Mr. David L. Benetar, appearing in 
the July 11 edition of the Wall Street 
Journal describes the growing menace 
of industrywide bargaining in labor- 
management disputes. The disruptive 
effect which widespread application of 
coalition bargaining could have on our 
economy poses a serious problem. It is 
our responsibility as legislators to act 
on it before it becomes insoluble. 

To this end I recently introduced H.R. 
10530, a bill which would fractionalize 
massive labor disputes such as the re- 
cently threatened rail strike, facilitate 
rapid, equitable settlement, and protect 
the interests of the general public. 

The facts enumerated in Mr. Bene- 
tar’s article are further proof of the 
need for such legislation in this field. 
Under unanimous consent I include it in 
the Appendix to the RECORD: 

New LABOR PLOY: THE SUPERSTRIKE 
(By David L. Benetar) 

(Nore.—Mr, Benetar, a partner in the New 
York law firm of Nordlinger, Riegelman, Be- 
netar & Charney, is active in the practice of 
labor law.) 

The forces of organized labor are embarked 
on two campaigns that seem destined to 
collide: One is determined to resist the 

mounting pressure for strike curbs and com- 
pulsory arbitration, and the other is simul- 
pushing on to bigger and more 

crippling strikes by way of coalition Þar- 


The legality of coalition bargaining as it 
has been practiced and developed is being 
tested now in the courts and before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. But its eco- 
nomic significance to the future of labor- 
management relations, its aims and prob- 
able consequences are already clear. 

Coalition bargaining is the latest step the 
unions are taking toward increasing eco- 
nomic power. In recent bargaining with Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., this meant an alliance of internation- 
al unions that—directly or through locals— 
represented various employes in separate 
bargaining units. This way, the employer 
was confronted with the massed power of 
the union group. 

Common bargaining goals were adopted by 
the allied unions after joint conferences 
and a pledge of unity. The conference, the 
pledge and all succeeding joint meetings and 
pronouncements were given maximum pub- 
licity by the unions so as to keep the af- 
fected employes, the employers and the pub- 
lic at large aware of the economic strength 
being bulit up. The entire venture was con- 
ducted under the aegis of the AFL-CIO and 
its president, George Meany. 

ULTIMATE GOAL 


Before the coalition got under way offi- 
cially, its ultimate goal was described by 
Walter Reuther. Speaking as the author of 
the concept to a November 1965 AFL-CIO 
convention, Mr. Reuther saw this goal as 
being “to force companies to negotiate ma- 
jor economic ftems on a national level.” 
Once the coalition was formed, the presi- 
dent of the International Union of Electri- 
cal Workers—the union representing the 
largest number of GE and Westinghouse 
employes in the coalition—while denying 
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the existence of any formal agreement not 
to make separate settlements, defined the 
alliance as one wherein the unions must 
“think together, plan together and act to- 
gether.” Thus while individual autonomy 
was claimed in form, the essence of the al- 
liance was, of course, group action, 

The unions’ asserted justification for this 
kind of alliance is their desire to offset cen- 
tral labor relations planning by an employer 
who deals separately with several unions 
but maintains a common policy as to all. 
The plain effect of it, however, is to blur 
or even obliterate the separate bargaining 
unit lines established for the most part by 
the NLRB at the request of the very unions 
now seeking to eliminate them. 

In fact, in many instances the unions 
now joined in coalition were rivals in the 
election proceedings that established the 
units. And each rival was at great pains to 
convince the employes in those units that 
it, rather than any other union, could best 
represent them. 

With coalition bargaining, the role of the 
rank-and-file union member in deciding his 
own destiny within his own union seems 
headed for minimization, if not extinction. 
Moreover, it was the unions themselves, in 
their organizational stage, that were respon- 
sible for the segmentation of business enter- 
prise into separate bargaining units. This 
process is still going on over the vigorous 
protest of management in such fields as de- 
partment stores and insurance companies. 
Their traditionally large, and in some in- 
stances multi-location, units have been frag- 
mented at the unions’ behest. 

What does all this portend? The future 
expansion of the plan and concept of coali- 
tion bargaining has been authoritatively 
predicted in a United Auto Workers admin- 
istrative letter of last April 20 which states 
that plans are afoot in more than 70 multi- 
plant corporations. 

The measure of coalition bargaining's suc- 
cess is the unity it commands. This means 
both tighter control of union bargaining 
policy from the top of each participating 
union and, more subtly, a transfer of autono- 
mous power by each union to the group. 
Thus the leadership role given to the presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO seems to be not merely 
symbolic of multi-union group action but 
prophetic of it as well. 

STRIKING TOGETHER 


The coalition movement Is not confined to 
common planning; it is also dedicated to 
common action. When the UAW describes 
the bargaining at GE m 1966 as a “fruitful 
experience which combined the power of 11 
unions,” it is talking in polite terms of a 
strike threat by 11 unions. And an assistant 
to the president of the IVE noted in a speech 
entitled “A Victory for Coordinated Bargain- 
ing” that “thus was created a unanimous de- 
termination by the membership of 11 unions 
to stand firm. If no acceptable agreement 
was reached by Oct. 2, chainwide strikes 
would shut down 90% of the GE plants.” 

This kind of talk awakens echoes of the 
on-going confrontation between 10 unions in 
New York City and the publishers of the 
dwindling total of the city’s newspapers. It 
is an all-for-one-and-one-for-all approach, 
massing strike power and building toward 
emergency disputes of national import. 

It would appear difficult, at the very least, 
for labor to justify this new massing of strike 
power that coalition bargaining represents 
and its unprecedented trend to oneness and 
bigness while at the same time fending off 
legislative curbs on major strikes. The public 
and Congress might not readily accept as con- 
vincing any explanation that seeks to recon- 
cile the drive of the unions for segmentation 
of a business enterprise during organizing 
campaigns with a sharp reversal of direction 
when organizing is completed and the time 
for bargaining arrives. 

In short, will the public and Congress ac- 
cept the unions’ asserted need for central 
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planning as an excuse for a buildup of cen- 
tral strike power that will overrun the divid- 
ing lines between units and be- 
tween unions and weld a new aggregate of 
economic power to threaten more, and more 
crippling, strikes? 
This question will emerge with increasing 
clarity in the weeks and months ahead as 
ponders’ strike-curbing measures, 
And it will demand answers that aren't self- 
contradictory. 


Geneva Tariff Negotiations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “New Tariff Cuts Pose Dan- 
gers,” written by Henry J. Taylor and 
published in the State newspaper, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., on July 6, 1967. 

Mr. Taylor is a knowledgeable and 
well-informed writer. He raises some 
basic and serious questions concerning 
the economic impact of the agreements 
reached in the Kennedy round of tariff 
negotiations, which have recently been 
completed. I share Mr. Taylor’s con- 
cern, and I commend his observations 
to the study of all Members of Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Tariry Cors Pose DANcERS—UNITED 
STATES SHOULD RELATE IMPORTS To DOMES- 
TIO NEEDS 

(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Congress should take a careful look at the 
touted new reductions in tariffs. 

General Motors bullt its first 25 million 
cars across a period of 32 years. It built ite 
next 25 million within 14. This has typified 
the thrust in our automotive industry—but 
no longer. 

The output has remained largely static for 
the past decade. 

The period's great increase in our use of 
automobiles has been mostly lost by Wash- 
ington’s out-of-date import policy, which is 
today just plain stupid. 

Foreign sellers have already surpassed our 
country by making more than half the 
world's output. While our own automotive 
industry—this great belwether—languished 
last year and laid off countless workers, im- 
ports soared to a record 650,000 units. 

Our auto manufacturers expect to build 
only 7.7 million cars in their U.S. plants in 
1967, fewer than 10 years ago. But foreign 
workers will deliver here an estimated 700,000 
another, new all-time high. As one result, 
dealers in U.S,-built cars have declined nine 
times in the past 10 years. The only exception 
was 1963. 

Says Japan's Nissan Automobile Company's 
export manager, Kaijil Uno: “There is much 
room for our sales expansion in America.” 

Yet, except for Canada, we cannot sell our 
cars abroad in a single major country, m- 
cluding Japan, without leaping a prohibitive 
tariff barrier and in some we face an abso- 
lute shutout through a quota. 

Industrialists abroad seem to feel that 
turnabout is foul play, protesting even the 
increased Common Market auto imports into 
Italy; Flat chief Vittorio Valetta has com- 
plained: “When eating at someone's table 
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you should be very careful to take only your 
own on.“ 

Straight across the board foreign sellers 
here are already on the biggest bender since 
the sack of Constantinople. 

Our imports of steel have reversed our 
fine $600 million export balance of 10 years 
ago. Steel imports now exceed our exports by 
about $600 minton annually. The steel in- 
dustry slump is just a question of who makes 
the steel—American or foreign suppliers. So 
is the slump in the aluminum industry. 

It takes a ton of coal to make a ton of 
steel, and 10 tons of coal to make a ton of 
aluminum, Consider the effect of our coal 
miners, 

Meanwhile, Washington allowed a high-rec- 
ord billion pounds of foreign meat to come 
in last year. This intensified foreign meat 
invasion is obviously indistinguishable from 
a 30 per cent drop in U.S. range prices since 
1963. And all this while Washington spends 
our taxpayers’ money hand over fist to bol- 
ster meat prices to salvage the disaster of our 
ranges. Imports are also wrecking our sheep 
and wool industries and even mink-ranching 
as well. 

Our 1966 textile Imports exceeded our ex- 
Ports by $902 milon. Is it any wonder that 
Unemployment is increasing in our slump- 
ing textile industry? And how about the 
American cotton farmer who depends on the 
textile output? 

The Agriculture Department recently re- 
Ported that U.S, 1988 imports of cotton tex- 
tiles represented 1.03 million bales of raw 
cotton, This is three times the bales repre- 
Sented in our cotton textile exports. The an- 
nual drain on our balance of payments by 
imported steel and textiles alone exceeds 61.5 
billion annually. Is it any wonder we have 
& gold crisis? 

Foreign machine-tool imports have nearly 
doubled in the past five years to an all-time 
high while our own machine-tool industry is 
in a dreadful slump. Its 1967 first-quarter 
Orders fell 37 per cent below last year. Order 
Cancellations rose 43 per cent—three times 
the year-earlier rate. And the railway equip- 
Ment industry’s backlog of new orders has 
fallen $1.2 billion in the past 12 months—a 
sickening 80 per cent. 

Doesn't charity begin at home? 

Our supine bureaucrats seem afrald to en- 
force our antidumping laws. As a result, for- 
eign producers dump here surplus steel, 
Aluminum, textiles, glass, chemicals, wire, 
Shoes, automobiles, electrical goods and 
whatnot produced by labor so cheap that the 
American worker couldn't possibly live on 
what the foreign workers are paid. 

Free trade is the right goal. Certainly, 
America must buy from the world to sell to 
the world. But every country in the world 
relates its imports to its domestic needs, So 
should we. 


The Subsidized Rioters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
July 7 edition of the Peoria Journal Star 
sheds some badly needed light on the 
“whys” of the latest teenage fad, the 
Summer riot. In the course of his re- 
marks, the author argues that society 
itself, with its abhorrence of police pro- 
tection and belief in uncontrolled child 
development, is only paving the way for 

er outbreaks of violence. 

The editorial follows: 
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THs SUBSIDIZED Riorers 

After hearing all the sage and self-serving 
explanations and excuses for Negro explosions 
of violence; we come face to face with the 
Lake Geneva type riot which has also become 
an annual affair. 

There are similar annual affairs of the 
same nature in Florida, California, and New 
England—not to mention sometimes virtu- 
ally unreported campus riots which consist 
of little more than the youth having sport 
with the police. 

In any case, the new American custom 18 
annual summer rioting which takes little ac- 
count of the color of the skin of the rioters, 

The only difference between Negro youth 
and white youth seems to be that whites 
prefer to go to somebody else’s town for the 
riot, whereas the Negroes do theirs at home. 

Why? 

One begins to suspect that the biggest 
singie reason is simply that those involved 
are either too young or too dumb to realize 
the possible long-term consequences; they 
are bored; they regard the activity as a kind 
of sport and a particularly attractive one in 
which they can make their own rules while 
the police have to be sporting about it; 
and if you “lose” and they grab you what 
can they really do to you, anyway? 

This “so what?” attitude has repeatedly 
been displayed by youth arrested in the 
course of vandalism, or a game of “cowboys 
and Indlans” played with police who are 
supposed to use great restraint and not hurt 
anybody. 

It has been expressed flat out, also, by 
“test wise“ youths who are described as back - 
ward, drop-out, retarded and stupid. as 
well as smart-aleck college kids. We know 
of more than one example of the kid who 
is supposed to be stupid, but who is smart 
enough to grin and tell you, “Until I'm 16, 
I can do anything and the police can’t lay 
a hand on me. I can get away with murder.” 

Ninety per cent of crime is juvenile, we 
are told now. 

Why? 

Well, for one thing, we've adopted the 
abstract theory that “deterrence doesn’t 
work”... and we've been proving that with- 
out it we have a permissive atmosphere which 
escalates Juvenile misbehavior in multiples 
on multiples. 

This phenomenon is uniquely American, 
and there is another aspect that really tells 
us what they think of our philosophic ap- 
proach. 

Both the “rebels” against “adult society” 
and the “rebels” “white society” 
coustantly demand that the society they 
mark as “enemy” should subsidize their 
revolt. 

The subsidized rebel, expressing his de- 
pendent independence and his “pay my 
way” individualism is a real phenomenon, 
indeed! 

Who is kidding whom? 

One thing sure, we aren't kidding the 
youngsters. We're only kidding ourselves. 


U.N. Troops From United States for 
Africa? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, a news 
report appeared in the Washington, 
D.C., Evening Star of June 21, indicat- 
ing that during the northeast Africa 
crisis, our American boys, at an esti- 
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mated taxpayers’ expense of $20 million, 
were ordered to stand by as quick reac- 
tion” forces ostensibly to prevent any 
infringement on national sovereignty by 
either Arab or Zionist. 

Mothers and dads are entitled to ask 
under what authority their boys were 
placed on the alert for interference in 
another war on foreign soil, and upon 
whose orders would they have been 
thrown into combat, that is, the Presi- 
dent’s, or the Secretariat General of the 
U.N.? Who in our country are so deter- 
mined to have American blood spilled in 
Africa? 

Since our announced foreign policy 
was “neutral,” except to protect terri- 
torial integrity from aggression, on 
which side were American boys to have 
fought? Egypt was and still is occupied, 
but our troops were not committed. Had 
Israel been invaded, would our boys have 
been “needed”? Or was there no act of 
aggression by elther side? Weird na- 
tional policy? 

Or was the intended sinking of the 
U.S.S. Liberty to have served as the 
catalyst to justify US. involvement? 
Combined attack effort by sea and air— 
seldom under single command—calls for 
a staff command decision. 

I insert the news release following my 
remarks: 

War Exercise BY 70,000 Is CANCELED 

The Pentagon has called off Exercise Kitty 
Hawk, a large-scale training exercise for the 
quick reaction forces that would have been 
used—if they had been needed—in the Mid- 
dle East crisis. 

The Defense Department announced the 
cancellation of the operation, which would 
have cost more than $20 million yesterday 
afternoon in an effort to cut spending. 

About 70,000 members of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps and two major Na- 
tional Guard units would have been involved 
in the 6-day exercise, which was scheduled to 
start Aug. 22 and cover a 5.8-million-acre 
area on the coast of North Carolina. 

During the war in Vietnam, the Pentagon 
has cut its spending on training exercises 
from more than $100 million a year to about 
$25 million. 

The announcement of the cancellation of 
Kitty Hawk said alternate plans for the train- 
ing of the National Guard and Reserve units 
Involved were under study, but it didn’t say 
what they were. No mention was made of any 
substitute training plans for the active duty 
forces—including elements of the 82nd and 
101st Airborne Divisions—that would have 
been involved in the exercise. 


“Mrs. B” and the American Dream 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
along with millions of other Americans, 
I continue to believe in “the American 
dream,” the dream that no matter how 
humble his or her beginnings, each and 
every American has the opportunity to 
succeed in his or her endeavors beyond 
one’s wildest expectations. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no other person 
in my district who more clearly illus- 
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trates that the American dream con- 
tinues to be true today than does Mrs. 
Rose Blumkin, affectionately known by 
her many friends as Mrs. B.“ Her suc- 
cess story is so inspirational that I would 
like it to be included in the Recorp at 
this point. This was a feature article ap- 
pearing in the Omaha World Herald on 


July 9. 

The article follows: 

BLUMKIN BUSINESS PHENOMENON BEGAN AT 
AGE 6 
(By Robert McMorris) 

The year was 1951. There was a war on. 
Business—particularly the furniture busi- 
ness—was slow. For Mrs. Rose Blumkin, 
founder and head of the Nebraska Furniture 
Mart, it was a time of crisis. 

“I owed money,” she said. “I wrote all 
the companies: When business picks up, I'll 
pay you.’ One day Wade Martin, the banker, 
came into the store. He said I looked un- 
happy. For that I had a reason, I said. I told 
him, Tve got lots of merchandise, but I 
can’t eat it.“ Right away he loaned me 50 
thousand dollars for 90 days.” 

That night, Mrs. B., as she is widely 
known, couldn't sleep. She had never bor- 
rowed money from a bank before, What if 
business didn't get any better? 

Next day Mrs. B. tackled the problem with 
characteristic imagination and decisiveness. 
She rented the old City Auditorium and 
turned it Into a gala furniture bazaar. 

In three days she sold 250 thousand dol- 
lars worth of furniture. She liquidated her 
debts, including the bank note. I've never 
owed anybody a penny since,” she said. 

Mrs. Blumkin's self-initiated business 
boom, in the face of a general economic 
“bottoming out,” was quickly the talk of the 
industry. 

EARLY START 

Local competitors, however, had long since 
come to expect such enterprise from Rose 
Blumkin, a diminutive (4 feet, 10 inches) 
mother of four and grandmother of 12 whose 
merchandising know-how has made her a 
legendary success in a field rarely, if ever, 
tackled by a woman. 

News of Mrs, B.’s achievements would have 
excited little surprise among those who knew 
her in her hometown in Russia. There, in a 
small village in the province of Minsk, little 
Rose Gorelick was recognized as a phenome- 
non, nothing less than a business prodigy. 

Daughter of a rabbi, Rose knew her father 
as a kindly scholar and teacher and “a genius 
in books.” But he was an impractical man 
who had no special knack for supporting his 
family. His wife supplemented the family 
income by operating a small grocery store. 

As she watched her mother bake bread and 
iron clothes far into the night after the store 
closed, Rose would say: “I can’t wait ‘til I 
grow up. I can't stand to see you work so 
hard.” 


At the age of 6, Rose began working in the 
store. At 13, feeling she had fulfilled her 
apprenticeship in retailing, she got a job in 
the dry goods department of a local general 
store. Overnight she learned everything there 
was to know about the merchandise. She 
proved to be a whiz at selling. The manage- 
ment recognized her special gifts and in- 
stalled her as head of the department. It 
Was an incredible appointment. A slip of a 
girl was expected to pass on the work of six 
grown men, all of whom were married. Some 
had children older than the department head. 

But Rose assured her mother: “Don't worry 
about the men. They mind me.“ 

LOVE 

At 16, Rose went to a more responsible job 
in another store in a larger city. It was the 
first time she had seen a train. 

There she met and married a young man 
named Isidor Blumkin. They planned to 
begin a new life in America. 
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America had been in Rose's dreams since 
the age of 9 when she learned for the first 
time that there were people in the world who 
did not like Jews. Cossacks, she recalled, 
came into her town and “chopped the Jews 
into little pleces—especially the pregnant 
women.” Some Jews fied into the woods. 
Others successfully defended themselves. 

“I hated the Cossacks,” said Mrs. B. 1 
didn't want to live in Russia anymore.” 

BOTTLE OF VODKA 


Her husband went to America in 1914, 
settling in Fort Dodge, Ia. But it wasn't 
until 1917 that Rose had a chance to follow. 
She started her journey, coincidentally, on 
the day that Rasputin was killed, 

“I had no passport,” she said. At the 
China-Russia frontier a soldier was standing 
guard with a rifle. I said to him: ‘I am on 
my way to buy leather for the Army. When I 
come back I'll bring you a big bottle of vodka. 
I suppose he's still there waiting for his 
vodka.“ 

Mrs. B. booked passage on a freighter, “a 
peanut boat” that made several stops on the 
way to America. After six weeks it docked at 
Seattle. 

Mrs. B. had no entry permit, But immigra- 
tion officials in those days were not as 
bureaucratic as those of today. If you were 
healthy, you got in,” she said. “And healthy 
I was.” She had two hundred rubles (66 
dollars) In her purse. 


LANGUAGE BARRIER 


At Fort Dodge, where Isidor Blumkin had 
established himself as a Junk dealer, Mrs. B. 
found the natives to be “wonderful, wonder- 
ful people, They gave me pots and pans and 
they taught me to cook.” (Years later, when a 
customer at the Omaha store remarked that 
he was from Fort Dodge, Ia., Mrs. B. im- 
mediately gave him a check for five hundred 
dollars for the Fort Dodge community fund.) 

The language problem, however, was a for- 
midable one for Mrs. B, She knew only a few 
words of English. One day a neighbor came 
over and announced, “My father is dying.” 

“I didn’t know what she meant,” Mrs. B. 
said. “I Just smiled real big and said, That's 
all right." When I found out about her father, 
I was very unhappy and ashamed. This was 
too much. I knew I had to go somewhere that 
was bigger so I could communicate,” 

SOMEPLACE BIGGER 

The “someplace bigger“ turned out to be 
Omaha, in 1919. Mr. Blumkin opened a 
second-hand men's clothing store at 1211 
Douglas Street (later, 1311 Douglas). 

Meanwhile, Mrs. B. continued her Fort 
Dodge practice of avoiding any unnecessary 
expense, such as a “motion picture show or a 
bottle of pop.” She was piling penny on 
penny for her relatives still in Russia. In 1922 
she and two brothers paid for the passage to 
America of their parents, one brother, four 
sisters and a cousin. 

Mrs. B. was also busy rearing children. "I 
learned English from them after they started 
to school,” she said. “They come home and 
say, Mamma, you love this country so much 
and you always say how lucky you are to 
be here, then why don’t you learn the lan- 
guage?’ And I'd say, ‘Okay, okay, teach me.“ 
So they did. And I learned.” 

THE $5 WARDROBE 


The depression was a difficult time for 
Isidor Blumkin's store, At one critical period, 
when stock and bills were piling up, Mrs. B. 
resolved to do something about it. 

Flashing an inventive kind of merchandis- 
ing know-how that was later to become a 
trademark, she printed 10 thousand circu- 
lars offering to dress “any man from head 
to toe for five dollars.“ The fiver would buy 
a suit of clothes, hat, shoes, socks, shirt, tie 
and underwear. 

The next day the Blunkins took in eight 
hundred dollars. That was a lot of money in 
those days. It paid a lot of bills. 
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THE MART 


In 1937, with a capital investment of five 
hundred dollars, Mrs. Blumkin opened her 
own business—a furniture store—in a 30-by- 
100-foot room at 1312 Farnam Street. It was 
called the Nebraska Furniture Mart. 

Rose Blumkin wanted to get into the fur- 
niture business because it's a happiness 
business. When people buy furniture, it’s a 
happy time. They're just married. Or they're 
older people who are redoing their house 
and they’re all excited about it.” 

Getting a start in the furniture business 
was no simple matter, however. Name-brand 
manufacturers, protecting old-line custom- 
ers, declined to sell to Mrs. B. 

Refusing to be thwarted, she found a Chi- 
cago dealer who agreed to let her have three 
thousand dollars worth of merchandise on 
credit. 

With the help of a low markup, Mrs. B. 
quickly sold the stock and was back for 
more. 

She also managed, in a variety of ways: 
to get brandname merchandise. Example: A 
representative of Mrs. B. went to Chicago 
and bought a big supply of carpeting, ex- 
plaining that he needed it to “carpet a new 
apartment house in Sloux City.” 

Sioux City’s loss was Omaha's gain. 

BOOTLEGGER? YOU BETCHA 


“I wasn’t always well liked by some peo- 
ple“ Mrs. B. sald. “One time a competitor said 
to me, ‘You're nothing but a bootlegger.’ And 
I said, ‘You betcha. I'm the best bootlegger 
in town.“ 

Once, in a civil case, Mrs. B. was accused of 
selling carpeting at too low a price. She told 
the judge: “Why should I charge a higher 
price? I'm making a fortune as it 18.“ 

The case was dismissed. Next day the judge 
came around and bought 14 hundred dollars 
worth of carpeting for his own home. 


SIGN OF THE TIMES 


In 1945, Mrs. Blumkin moved her store to 
2205 Farnam Street. It has since expanded 
in all available directions until it now cov- 
ers 120 thousand square feet. It employs 250 
persons, including Mrs. B.’s son, Louie, who 
is president, and two sons-in-law, Norman 
Batt and Jerome I. Cohn, (Another son-in- 
law, Charles Schneider, heads a manufac- 
turing company in Council Bluffs). 

There is also a large warehouse near Sev- 
enty-seventh and Dodge Streets, as well as 
“the farm“ of more than two hundred acres 
on West Road. One of the farm's prin- 
cipal improvements is an expensive stone 
ranch house at 12200 West Dodge. 

Mrs. B., who bought the property several 
years ago from Fred Lippold, lived at the 
house for two years but now prefers a town 
house that’s closer to the store. 

For a long time a sign, “Miracle Hill 
Shops,” has stood near the highway on the 
front lawn of the West Dodge house, sig- 
nifying Mrs. B.'s plans to erect a large shop- 
ping center on ground to the enst of that 
point some day, 

LIKE SHE Is 


What kind of a woman is Rose Blumkin? 
Widowed since 1951, Mrs. B. describes. her- 
self as a very simple woman who loves her 
adopted country and is devoted to her chil- 
dren and grandchildren: She has few social 
contacts outside the family. 

But (dark eyes flashing) she admits that 
she gets a big kick out of running the store. 
It’s stimulating, It’s exhilarating to com- 
pete and win. 

The chairman of the board can't remember 
when she’s had a vacation. She gets to the 
store every day at 7 a.m., including Sunday 
{clean-up day). She puts in 14-hour days 
Mondays and Thursdays. i - 

Yet she will insist that she's “tired of the 
business” and tired of competing. Maybe, 
she says, it’s about time she “took a trip 
around the world.” 

Most of her associates will believe it when 
they see it. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Washington, D.C., Eve- 
ning Star points to the need for adequate 
legislation to deal effectively with people 
who are bent on destroying domestic 
tranquility in general, and private prop- 
erty in particular. The editorial is a sig- 
nificant one in that it illustrates that the 
“riot disease” is simply not restricted 
to the life of the ghetto, but extends far- 
ther into the very character of irrespon- 
sible living in every class. 

The editorial follows: 

RIOCTERS AND PUNISHMENT 

One of the more interesting questions in 
Connection with this country’s epidemic of 
riots is what happens to the rioters after 
they have been arrested for smashing win- 
dows, looting stores, stoning the police and 
80 on. The news reports tell of scores of ar- 
rests. But, with one exception, there is little 
or nothing about what punishment, if any, 
follows the arrests. 


The most recent, and in our view the most 
inexcusable kind of rioting, plagued the com- 
munity of Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, for three 
Nights over the past weekend. These hood- 
lums were white—college and high school 
boys and girls who “tore hell out of the 
place“ Monday night. They did not come from 
the big-city ghettos. They were not “under- 
Privileged.” They were not frustrated by pov- 
erty or lack of jobs. They were loaded with 
beer and booze, determined to wreck the 
Joint, and they did a rather thorough job 
of it. 

This particular binge ended when Wiscon- 
an's Governor Knowles called in a detach- 
ment of the National Guard to help the over- 
Powered local police put down the rioting. 
Hundreds of the rioters were hemmed in by 
the guardsmen and police, and hauled off in 
trucks to the National Guard armory in a 
Nearby town. One observer sald that these 
hoodlums, when trapped, obeyed orders 
Without a word of protest. They all looked 
Trightened, said the observer, and one girl 
Was crying. What a pity! 

What will the Wisconsin authorities do to 
these town-wreckers? Probably not much of 
anything. Perhaps a trifiing fine for a few of 
them, a verbal siap on the wrist for the 
Others, And next year it will be the same 
thing all over again. 

There are, of course, those who say that 
Punishment, meaningful punishment, is not 
the answer to rioting whether it occurs in a 
resort center or in a ghetto. 

As a small item of proof in rebuttal of 
this view we offer a recent news report (the 
exception) on the happenings in Berkeley 
in 1964, 

There, a no-nonsense municipal judge has 
Slapped substantial jall sentences on Mario 
Savio and Bettina Aptheker Kurszwell, who 
Were torch bearers in the sit-ins and what- 
not on the University of California campus. 
This same judge has im sentences on 
more than 400 of the 576 youths and stu- 
dents arrested during that non-educational 
uproar, The judge, of course, acted after the 
Supreme Court had refused to review the 
convictions of those who tried to turn the 
Campus into a battleground. But the signifi- 
Cant fact is that things have been quiet in 
recent months at Berkeley. And we think it 
is possible, more than possible, that punish- 
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ment is the answer. At least, it should be 
worth s try in Lake Geneva, Buffalo, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Atlanta, or wherever citi- 
zens disrupt domestic tranquility. 


Tribute to the SBA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I think it is indeed interesting 
to note that by the time our Nation's in- 
dependence had been won, we had re- 
corded what was probably the first small 
business loan by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The loan was granted to that 
noted horseman, Paul Revere, who ob- 
tained a $10,000 loan from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to build a mill that would sup- 
ply copper sheathing for American ships, 

Mr. Revere, also a noted Boston silver- 
smith, sought the aid of his Government 
in helping him to supply a growing de- 
mand and thereby make a contribution 
to the economic growth of the colony of 
Massachusetts and the newly formed 
Union of States. 

Paul Revere was exemplary of a new 
breed of American businessmen. This 
new breed of American was always ready 
for new ideas, for innovation, for a never- 
ending effort to learn more, to do more, 
to dream more. The striving epitomized 
the growing Nation. It still does today. 

Much of the progress in the newly 
founded Nation came about because the 
Founding Fathers, and the people who 
followed their sage, if often stern leader- 
ship, were never content merely to main- 
tain the status quo, to play it safe, to rest 
on their laurels. 

It is that same drive and determina- 
tion on the part of today’s small busi- 
nessmen, just as it was in the time of 
Paul Revere, which has helped to make 
our Nation’s economy strong and pros- 
perous, 

Mr. Speaker, it is wise, I think, that our 
Government continues to realize the im- 
portant role which our nearly 5 million 
small businessmen play in the Nation’s 
growth and prosperity. 

As many of my colleagues are aware, 
the Government continues to ald the 
small businessman with financial assist- 
ance and sound management advice 
through the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

To encourage the growth of new small 
business, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration has in the past 3 years granted 
830 loans, totaling over $131 million, to 
local development companies. These 
loans have resulted in the creation of 
28,800 new jobs, and added nearly $1.2 
billion to our economy. During the last 
3 years there has been a net increase of 
200,000 in the number of small business 
establishments in our Nation. 

SBA has the responsibility of assisting 
small firms. It not only provides financ- 
ing when they are unable to obtain loans 
from other sources, but it also helps them 
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sell their products or services to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to call my 
colleague's attention to the assistance 
SBA provided to Milton Machine Corp., 
of East Weymouth, in the 11th Congres- 
sional District of Massachusetts, which 
I have had the honor to represent since 
1958. 

I am especially pleased to take note of 
this firm because of the important work 
it is doing in the manufacture of com- 
ponents for misiles for our Armed Forces. 
The great bulk of sales volume of the 
firm represents high-priority classified 
work for the Government. Two Govern- 
ment inspectors are assigned to duty at 
the plant. The labor force consists of 
highly skilled machinists with a few ap- 
prentices drawn from a local technical 
school. 

The work which Milton Machine Corp. 
is doing is vital to our national defense 
and to the strength of our Armed Forces 
in the field. 

The firm was established in 1958 by 
two brothers, Richard and John Travers. 
Both of these men are dedicated to the 
principles of sound business practices and 
they closely oversee the work which goes 
on in their plant to insure the highest 
quality workmanship possible. 

In 1965, the Milton Machine Corp. 
needed a $75,000 loan for expansion of 
the plant. The Boston regional SBA office 
approved this loan in participation with 
the Quincy Trust Co. Mr. Chester Weed- 
en, president of Quincy Trust Co., signed 
for his bank to participate on a 10-per- 
cent basis. 

This loan has helped Milton Machine 
Corp. to expand its facilities and hire 
additional employees so necessary to 
growth of the firm, The management of 
this small firm is appreciative of the aid 
given by SBA and realizes the impor- 
tance of the loan to the company's 
growth. 

To show the dramatic economic prog- 
ress which this firm has made since the 
loan of $75,000 in 1965, I would like to 
note that in 1964, prior to the loan, the 
company’s sales were about $150,000 and 
in 1966, after the loan, the firm’s sales 
increased to an alltime high of $700,000. 

These figures tell the story. The SBA 
loan has meant much to this small firm 
and I think that a recent letter from Mr. 
Frank Caliri, executive vice president of 
the firm, to the SBA office in Boston ex- 
pains the situation much better than 

can. 


Mr. Speaker, I should like to insert Mr. 

Caliri's letter at this point in the RECORD: 
MILTON MACHINE CORP., 
East Weymouth, Mass., April 27, 1967. 

Mr. LAWRENCE GRADY, 

Small Business Administration, John F. Ken- 
nedy Federal Building, Government 
Center, Boston, Mass. 

Dran Larry: I am sure that you will be 
pleased to learn that we recently received 
a contract from Redstone for the Rocket 
Motors that became such a controversial 
matter over the past several months. They 
‘increased the quantity by approximately 
50%, to $95,000, which makes the effort 
you and I put into it quite worthwhile. 

I want to thank you sincerely for all the 
time and guidance you afforded me, with- 
out which I doubt that I could have suc- 
cessfully pursued this effort. 
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As you know, we recently moved into 
larger quarters in Weymouth, Massachusetts. 
We naturally are very pleased that busi- 
ness conditions permitted us to make this 
move. 

We have a great deal to be thankful for 
when we consider the fact that sales have 
jumped from approximately $150,000 in 1964, 
when I started with the company, to $700,000 
in 1966 and which we expect to exceed by 
about 25% this year. 

It seems like only yesterday when I came 
into your office looking for some financial 
assistance, which you arranged for us and 
without which we more than likely could not 
have processed our first significant prime 
contract with the Government. 

Our current backlog is in excess of ½ 
million and I am presently negotiating a 
contract with N.OP., Louisville, for more 
than $250,000 which should be resolved with- 
jn two weeks. You may remember when I 
first talked to you in early 1964, that the 
company’s backlog was $5,000 and they 
were planning to close up. 

The company’s future now, thanks to 
several of the Small Business Administra- 
tion group and especially to you, seems quite 
secure. 

I wish I could say more than “Thanks”, 
and I hope to see you at our new plant soon. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK A. CALIRI, 
General Sales Manager. 


Mr. Speaker, the Johnson adminis- 
tration deserves much credit for suc- 
cesses such as that experienced by 
Milton Machine Corp. The President 
is a strong supporter of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration as part of his pro- 
gram of promoting “creative federal- 
ism.” 

By working together, business and 
Government gain great advantages. In 
his state of the Union message, President 
Johnson said: 

Federal energy is essential but it is not 
enough. Only a total working partnership 
among Federal, State, and local governments 
can succeed. 


The President includes in this “work- 
ing partnership,” the Nation’s business- 
men. He has said that the Nation faces 
“a tremendous job of reorganization of 
systematic management, calling upon all 
of our public and private resources at 
all levels of our national life.” 

It is President Johnson’s type of 
“working partnership” which has re- 
sulted in 3,311 SBA loans amounting to 
$159,525,000 being approved in the State 
of Massachusetts since SBA's inception 
in 1953. 

President Johnson has stated: 

The closer we can work together, the 
sooner, the better, and the more econom- 
ically we can get the job done. 


By giving Milton Machine Corp. as- 
sistance at a critical time in its develop- 
ment, SBA started this firm on its way 
to becoming a large, successful enter- 
prise accomplishing vital projects for 
the Defense Department. 

Under Administrator Bernard L. 
Boutin, the Small Business Administra- 
tion has adhered to its mission of keep- 
ing the seedbed of the American ec- 
onomy” vigorously growing and seeing 
to it that small firms have a chance to 
grow and prosper. 
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Tohason- Koeyiia Summit Talks Have 
Positive Impact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr, CULVER. Mr. Speaker, adequate 
communication between the United 
States and the Soviet Union is one of 
the most critical factors in world peace 
and international security, and the sum- 
mit conference which recently took place 
at Glassboro, N.J., between President 
Johnson and Premier Kosygin was 
therefore of vital importance, to both 
Nations and to the entire world. 

Although the final evaluation of that 
meeting must await the test of time, 
very practical and tangible results have 
emerged, as carefully articulated by the 
Christian Science Monitor in an edi- 
torial of June 27: 

Even though no hard-and-fast agreements 
resulted— 

Said the Monitor— 
something important—and, we hope, last- 
ing—was accomplished. For the second time 
during this month of crisis . the leaders 
of the world’s two superpowers spoke to each 
other to reduce tension and explain their 
views. 

Those who believe that much can eventu- 
ally be achieved through closer contacts, 
through the use of every opportunity to 
overcome misunderstanding, through face- 
to-face conversations, have a right to feel 


heartened as they look back on the two re- 


markable meetings at Glassboro. 


I concur with that assessment, and in- 
sert in the Recorp the full text of the 
editorial from the Monitor: 

Tre Kosycin TALKS 


Those who expected any tangible, hold- 
in-the-hand results—let alone miracles— 
from the Johnson-Kosygin meetings were 
bound to be disappointed. The present dis- 
agreements between America and Russia are 
too deep, the outlook on world problems too 
dissimilar, the degree of prestige committed 
to different policies is too great for there to 

any sharp change in the situation. 

But those who believe that much can even- 
tually be achieved 
through the use of 

ders 8 
to-face conversations, have a right to feel 
heartened as they look back on the two re- 
markable meetings at Glassboro. Even 
though no hard-and-fast agreements re- 
sulted, something important—and, we hope, 
lasting—was accomplished. For the second 
time during this month of crisis (the first 
was in the use of the White House-Kremlin 
“hot Une“) the leaders of the world's two 
superpowers spoke to each other to reduce 
tension and explain their views. 

President Johnson is happily right when 
he says that, as a result of Glassboro, the 
world situation is a little less dangerous. 

It is true that, in his remarkable press 
conference at the United Nations, Soviet 
Premier Alexei Kosygin reiterated what may 
be termed Moscow's hard“ line. Although 
he uttered no threats (and this bears under- 
lining), he showed little sign of accommoda- 
tion on either the Middle East or Vietnam. 
On both he repeated stands which appear to 
be unrealistically harsh. He demanded that 
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Israel withdraw behind its pre-June 5 lines 
before talks on any other aspect of the Mid- 
dle Eastern situation take place, He said that 
America must withdraw from Vietnam. 
Finally, he made it clear that he has no 
wish for President Johnson to visit the Soviet 
Union at this time. While a main reason for 
this may be because Russia fears the Presi- 
dent might receive a tumultuous welcome 
(which under present circumstances would 
be diplomatically embarrassing to Moscow). 
Premier Kosygin's brusque answer to this 
question showed how deep the Moscow- 
Washington chill still is. 

Yet, it must never be forgotten that Pre- 
mier Kosygin and the Soviet regime are 
hard-headed and realistic. Their public 
statements may appear unyielding, but they 
are well aware of hard facts. Moscow knows 
Its Arab protégés, and consequently its ow 
Middle Eastern policy have suffered a severe 
setback, And Moscow, which is quick to 
seize any favorable opportunity for advance, 
knows that setbacks must be followed by 
some degree of accommodation. 

But this accommodation cannot be such 
as to “rub in” unduly the Soviet embarrass- 
ment over the Middle East, nor should it be 
such as to play straight into the hands of 
Moscow’s Chinese enemies, Thus Washing- 
ton must also be accommodating. 

In the end, the most important single sub- 
ject on the world’s diplomatic blackboard re- 
mains American-Soviet relations, On these 
relations, more than on any other single cir- 
cumstance, hangs world peace. In fostering 
better relations the Holly Bush meetings 
were at the least a modest success. For this 
three billion human beings can be grateful. 


The U.S. Constitution Versus Vietnam and 
State Department Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, since the 
armistice ending World War I, the 
United States has waged two major un- 
declared wars, Korea and Vietnam. We 
are now applying economic sanctions 
against anti-Communist Rhodesia and, 
whether we admit it or not, are seriously 
entangled in the Near Eastern crisis in 
Africa. 

In Korea, the situation is one of sus- 
pended hostilities under an armistice; 
in Vietnam our military forces are denied 
the right to win the war with a decisive © 
victory which would minimize loss of life 
and treasure. 

In the Near East, our vessel the U.S. S. 
Liberty was unmercifully attacked with 
substantial loss of life. 

At Panama, blackmailed by the threat 
of mob assault, we have been engaged 
in diplomtic negotiations that plan to 
lower Old Glory and surrender U. 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone terri- 
tory to Panama to further endanger the 
lives of every American citizen in the 
United States. 

Fortunately, we have leaders of cleat 
vision and ability, and with knowledge 
of the Constitution, such as Lt. Gen. P- 
A. del Valle, U.S. Marine Corps, 
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president, Defenders of the American 
Constitution, Ormond Beach, Fla. In an 
editorial in the May 1967 issue of Task 
Force, General del Valle discusses in 
realistic manner constitutional questions 
confronting the American people. 

In order that General del Valle’s 
editorial may have wider circulation, I 
include it as part of my remarks, as 
follows: 

THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION VERSUS 
VIETNAM AND OTHERS 


(By Gen. P. A. del Valle, U.S. Marine Corps, 
retired, president, Defenders of the Ameri- 
can Constitution) 

Article I, Section 8, Paragraph 9 of the 
“American Constitution gives to the Congress, 
Unequivocally and exclusively, the power to 
declare war. Congress has not declared war 
in Viet Nam, yet our sons are fighting and 
dying in that war. 

A “rubber stamp“ Congressional resolution 
Upholding the Executive in his war-making 
in Viet Nam is just another violation of the 
Constitution, for there is no provision in that 
basic law for the transfer of powers from 
One federal agency to another. This destroys 
the system of checks and balances of our 
form of government (which is a Republic) 
and tends to place in the hands of one man 
the power to become a dictator instead of a 
President. 

Once we are in such war, declared or un- 
declared, the point at issue becomes one step 
Temoved from the clear point of law we 
here set forth. The issue, then, at least 
among those of us who still have the temerity 
to call ourselves patriots, becomes “Our 
Country, may she always be right, but our 
Country, right or wrong.” 

The departure from the Constitution 
brings on two vital issues: 

1. The presidential declaration that we are 
fighting, not to win, but to bring the enemy 
to the conference table. 

As those who lost their kinfolk in the un- 
declared Korean War may remember, this 1s 

same evil smelling kettle of fish that 
brought the enemy to the conference table 
in Korea, As far as one can determine, there 
is no peace, but only an armistice in Korea. 

The conference is still in being, and our 

Men are still there, and we suffer casualties 

from enemy bresches of the armistice. But 

even worse, it constituted a defeat for the 

United States. This defeat was brought on 

by orders from Washington. The military 

Were forbidden to strike targets beyond the 

Yalu River where it was known the Red 

Chinese were building up their power for 

& strike our forces. Similar orders 

Ave the enemy sanctuary in Hanoi and 

Haiphong, where abundant arms sent by 
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try on terms not previously given to any 
other powers who maintain them in the 
USA. This treaty gives immunity from arrest 
and punishment to ali the personnel of 
these new style consulates. Since a high 
ranking Soviet intelligence officer who de- 
fected tells us that Russian consulates are 
manned 100% by intelligence personnel, it 
seems odd indeed that we have facilitated 
their spying by this extraordinary accommo- 
dation, especially when the Russian Premier 
is forever boasting that the USSR is furnish- 
ing the weapons that kill our sons. 

b. The oh- so- secret“ East-West Trade 
Pact, which we have not been permitted to 
see or know about, but which is under con- 
gressional consideration and very much “in 
the works”. This can be nothing else but 
& complete surrender of our controls on stra- 
tegle materials being sold to Communist 
countries, There is more in this than meets 
the eye, or those in charge would not be so 
secretive. It would seem that the American 
People are not being allowed to know just 
what is being done to them. 

c. The Panama surrender treaties, urged 
by the Executive, which under the guns of 
Castro, will surrender to Panama, the sover- 
eign territory of the United States in the 
Canal Zone, bag and baggage, with the Ca- 
nal being thrown in for good measure. 

We see in these three outrageous measures 
two very serious constitutional crimes: 

1. The Constitution defines treason in 
Article III. Section 3, Paragraph 1 as consist- 
ing only in “making war against them, (the 
United States) or in adhering to their ene- 
mies, giving them aid and comfort.” 

We must then decide whether these treat- 
les must be attributed to suicidal imbecility 
or to cowardly treason. We know as well, 
that the Panama Treaties are un-constitu- 
tional, for there exists no place in the Con- 
stitution where any agency of government 
is given the power to surrender our sover- 
eignty. 

2. Since our national government fought 
a United Nations War in Korea, even under 
the United Nations flag; and is fighting a 
United Nations War in Viet Nam, under Arti- 
cles 25 and 54 of the United Nations Char- 
ter, we must decide whether Washington's 
peculiar behavior is or is not evidence that 
our sovereignty has passed from Washington 
to New York; from our duly elected servants 
in government to the conglomeration of 
non-descript United Nations. If such is the 
case, we can judge the continuing policy of 
our last four presidents as un-American and 
made, not by the United States Government, 
but by the United Nations. 

If our readers will pursue their search for 
proof of this we will draw their attention 
away from Viet Nam and Korea and focus 
upon Rhodesia and South Africa. This is 
important, because, unless we are alert and 
quick to act, we shall find our sons fighting 
and dying in another United Nations War in 
those two friendly White countries of Africa. 
It must be borne in mind that there are 
some fifty so-called nations, members of the 
United Nations, with a total population only 
a fraction of that of the United States, each 
of which has one vote in the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, a total of fifty 

our one! The United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act, passed by the Congress in 
1945 and Article 41 of the United Nations 
Charter are now given by the State Depart- 
ment, in answer to a question by Congress- 
man Younger of California as the authority 
of the President to issue his recent Executive 
Order applying sanctions against trade with 
Rhodesia. And this Executive Order contains 
teeth. American citizens, who never had a 
chance to vote about this, are threatened 
with prison for violation of this Executive 
Order. 

This preliminary to another undeclared 
based upon a United Nations declara- 
Rhodesia was imperilling world 
because they allegedly discriminate 
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against the blacks, should convince the most 
skeptical, and even the most adoring 
protagonists of the United Nations, of two 
very grave dangers. One, that this proves 
beyond reasonable doubt that our govern- 
ment in Washington has become merely a 
transmission agency for orders by the United 
Nations; and two, that the whims of a col- 
lection of nations, mostly African and black 
or tan and un- Christian can cause our 
beloved sons and other kin to fight and die 
in un-declared wars anywhere in the world. 
They out-vote us fifty to one, although not 
elected, but appointed, and some are repre- 
senting peoples not yet “emerged” from 
cannibalism. And the resolution upon which 
our President has acted is obviously untrue, 
and a provocation and aggression against 
White, Christian friendly nations which only 
ask to be let alone and have done nothing 
whatsoever to disturb the peace of the world. 

This being the case, and we have abundant 
proof of what we have written, there is but 
one conclusion we can reach: Our govern- 
ment in Washington, having publicly dis- 
carded the American Constitution for the 
United Nations Charter, can no longer be 
considered the lawful government of the 
United States. For it is only the American 
Constitution which grants them their law- 
Tul powers, It is merely a de facto govern- 
ment ruling by force without de jure au- 
thority. The actions of this lawless govern- 
ment: surrender of sovereignty, unilateral 
disarmament, undeclared wars, foreign aid 
to and trade with our enemies, accommoda- 
tion of our enemies by aiding Mao in China 
and Castro in Cuba, ald and comfort to the 
USSR, socialistic legislation, persecution of 
patriots, integration, the right to lie to the 
public, the management of the news—all 
of these and many another un-constitutional 
act proclaim loudly the disturbing truth of 
the matter, 

What we have left, because of an abscond- 
ing leadership are fifty sovereign states, not 
a United States, for it was the Constitution 
that united the states originally—and now 
the Constitution is being ignored. You will 
ask: What can we do about it? 


graph two of that document you will find the 
answer. 

However, there seems nothing wrong with 
our form of government, which is based on 
the Constitution, but only with the servants 
we now have operating it. We have an easier 
problem than the Founders, for they had to 
write the Constitution and get it adopted, 
while we still have our Constitution. (Even 
if our internal enemies can only use the 5th 
Amendment of it.) We can toss out the 
servants who violated their oath to uphold 
and defend the Constitution, restore con- 
stitutional government by electing public 
servants who will adhere to this oath, and 
our fifty states will again become a United 
States of America, one nation under God. 
And this we can and must do. 


Antiriot Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the ever- 
increasing number of civil disorders 
which are obviously being incited by a 
few professionals makes prompt enact- 
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ment of this antirloting legislation a 
must. 

The mechanics of the bill would sim- 
ply give local law enforcement author- 
itles an additional and badly needed 
weapon in coping with these profes- 
sionals who travel from area to area-only 
to cause civil disturbances, riots, and 
violence. Their actions are a mockery to 
the due process and legal foundations 
upon which the rights of all are based. 
Anarchy of this type cannot be per- 
mitted in a civilized nation. 


Salute to the Ladies Auxiliary of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Post 2323, 
Granada Hills, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Ladies 
Auxillary of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Post 2323, has made its mark in 
the community of Granada Hills and 
the San Fernando Valley, Calif., as an 
outstanding, dedicated, and devoted 
women's service organization. 

The ladies auxiliary, instituted on 
March 25, 1955, has consistently proved 
its loyalty to the veterans whose name 
the organization bears. Its motto—"To 
Keep Faith With Our Dead by Serving 
the lLiving’—has been repeatedly 
proven through service not only to living 
veterans, but to wives, widows, and 
orphans needing care and attention. 

Auxiliary activities include work in the 
Sepulveda, Calif., Veterans’ Hospital, 
cancer aid and research, civil defense, 
VFW National Home Assistance, youth 
activities, USO, and a dedication to the 
values of community service and reha- 
bilitation. 

The ladies auxiliary has raised funds 
for these worthy causes through annual 
Buddy Poppy sales during the Memorial 
Day holiday, auxiliary dinners, dances, 
fashion shows and other regular func- 
tions scheduled throughout the years. 

In every way possible the women of 
the auxiliary have surpassed the pledge 

laid down in their constitution: 

The objects of this organization shall be 
fraternal, patriotic, historical and educa- 
tional; to assist-the Post and members 
thereof of the VFW and its own members 
whenever possible; to maintain true alle- 

to the Government of the United 
Btates of America. 


The loyalty of the auxiliary ladies to 
these objectives has won them a number 
of awards for community service and a 
recognition from all levels of Govern- 
ment. On a recent occasion, I had the 
honor to present the auxiliary with a flag 
that had been flown over the Capitol of 
the United States. This was a singular 
pleasure and privilege. 

Under the leadership of Fern Flan- 
agan, the auxiliary’s president for this 
past year, the organization has com- 
pleted a year of exceptional service to the 
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community, the city of Los Angeles and 
the State of California. 

Mrs. Flanagan has recently inaugu- 
rated an historical, educational, and 
patriotic program for the community, by 
requesting photographs of living wives of 
the Presidents of the United States, dedi- 
cated to the auxiliary. The post home 
proudly displays photographs of Mrs. 
John F. Kennedy, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, and Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson. 

I extend to the officers and members of 
the Ladies Auxiliary of the VFW Post 
2323 my best wishes for continued 
success, 


Lessons To Be Learned From Mideast 
Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 
IN THE BOONE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. BROCK, Mr. Speaker, the Hamil- 
ton County Herald of Hamilton County, 


Tenn., contained a most illuminating _ 


column by Ernestine Lyle on the valu- 
able lessons to be learned from the re- 
cent Near East crisis, and the decisive 
victory of the Israel Armed Forces. The 
article goes on to contrast this with the 
Johnson administration’s less success- 
ful management of our own war effort 
in Vietnam. 

Because of the value of these observa- 
tions, under unanimous consent I in- 
clude this article in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

AND THE WALLS CAME TUMBLING Down 


The Israells have done it! And I guess that 
will teach us a thing or two about fighting a 
War. If you've got a war on your hands—the 
thing to do is get in there and fight with 
everything you've got. 

Surrounded by a wall of hostile Arab na- 
tions bent on destroying the tiny nation of 
Jews gathered to their homeland from all over 
the world, the Israeli Army, undaunted by 
superior numbers and armed strength of its 
adversaries, moved against its enemies with 
such swift purpose and courage that “the 
walls came tumbling down.” 

The action took everyone by surprise, ex- 
cept the Israelis themselves, who, in the 
tradition of Joshua, planned methodically 
and knew their strength was not only in their 
armaments, Today, the ancient city of Jeru- 
salem is again in the hands of the sons of 
Abraham. And 80, also, is Jericho. 

The “t walls" sent shock waves far 
beyond the Middle East. The walls of the 
Kremlin felt them, The United Nations— 
that glass Palace on the East River—rattled 
and shook with the tremor and the clamor 
that arose for a “cease fire." It was the most 
real excitement the international debating 
society had had since Khrushchev a few 
years back interrupted debate by taking off 
his shoe and pounding the table with it. 


The United States—bless us—had no in- 


tention of standing idly by if Israel needed 
help, although we did want te talk about it 
for awhile. The fighting is still going on but 
it looks now as though the no help needed“ 
sign has been hoisted by Israel. They cer- 
tainly did not walt for us to stop talking and 
start acting before moving out on their own. 
They didn’t give us a chance to come to their 
aid. Not even to declare an undeclared war! 

Just think what that did to us. President 
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Johnson did not have an opportunity to des- 
ignate “sanctuaries” where no bombing could 
be done, The State Department was deprived 
of a chance to set up a “pacification pro- 
gram” for dissident pockets of Arabs within 
and on the borders of Israel. And Secretary of 
Defense McNamara didn't have time to order 
a cut-back on arms production, order a re- 
study of certain types of military aircraft the 
Generals might have needed for combat. He 
didn’t even have time to get up a batch of 
new-fangled rifles to send over that fire 
everywhere except on the front lines. 

Even the “doves” hardly got tuned up for 
a cooing session, although they tried; and 
the Vietniks didn't have time to change into 
Israelniks and work up a reasonably pre- 
sentable demonstration. 5 

So, for the time being at least, we will just 
have to plod along with the Vietnam War, 
pacify the peasants, sanctify the sanctuaries, 
and insure democratic elections in a country 
where the real meaning of the word is hardly 
understood. 

And none of this, belleve me, is funny, 


Smithsonian’s Out To Land Huge Gold 
Coin Collection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the following 
story from the July 10, 1967, Washington 
Evening Star, tells how the greatest gold 
coin collection ever assembled by one 
person, Mr. Josiah K. Lilly, Jr., of In- 
dianapolis, will, hopefully, soon become 
a part of America’s national treasure. 

SMITHSONIAN'S Our To Lanp Huge GOLD 

Cold COLLECTION 
(By Herman Schaden) 

The Smithsonian Institution is hot on the 
trail of the greatest gold coin collection ever 
amassed by one person. 

The multimillion-dollar collection is 80 

complete that it would raise the institution 
numismatics stature to a peak second to 
none. 
Behind the collection is a story as fantas- 
tic as the 6,113-piece hoard itself. It is but 
one of numerous, almost unrivaled collec- 
tions which Josiah K. Lilly, the late board 
chairman of the Eli Lilly & Co. pharmaceu- 
tical concern, made in many fields, including 
stamps, guns, rare books, Jewels, naval gadg- 
ets, painting and even toy soldiers. 

So secretive was the shy Indianapolis 
tycoon about these hobbies that most of 
them did not come to light until his death 
in May 1966. 

Now the executors of his estate are faced 
with the problem of disposing of many of 
the possessions to satisfy a huge tax bill. 
Already the stamp collection is being sold 
at public auction with unprecedented yields. 
And unless a way is found to save them as a 
national treasure, the coins will meet the 
same fate. 

Reps. William G. Bray, R-Ind., and Andrew 
Jacobs, Jr., D-Ind., are preparing legislation 
which would send the coins to the Smith- 
sonian in return for a tax credit to the Lilly 
estate equal to 23 percent of the appraised 
value of the coins. 

Indiana's senators, Birch E. Bayh and 


chairman of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee and a Smithsonian regent. 
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Legislative action must be deferred, how- 
ever, until an appraisal of the collection is 
completed, perhaps sometime next month. 
Early guesses have placed the worth at from 
83.5 to $7 million; though most experts be- 
Meve the smaller figure closest to reality. 

Whatever the market value, professional 
numismatists are convinced that the col- 
lection could never be reassembled and that 
its dissolution would amount to a tragic 
loss for the American people. 

Among those who feel this way are Paul E. 
Rawley, vice president of the executor bank, 
the Merchants National Bank and Trust 
Company of Indianapolis, and Dr. Vladimir 
Clain-Stefanelli, head of the Smithsonian's 
Numismatics division. 

“It would be sad to see this collection dis- 
appear,” said Stefanelll. 

“The United States section alone consists 
Of 1,227 pieces, complete except for the 1870 
San Francisco mint $3 coin of which only 
one exists. 

“Every bit as impressive are the 1.236 Latin- 
American coins, far superior to other noted 
collections. 

“And the 153 United States pioneer and 
territorial gold pieces are particularly awe- 
inspiring to the Smithsonian curator. 

“Among them are 41 unique ingots. Com- 
Pare this with the two ingots we have in 
the national collection today. Beyond that, 
the collection starts with earliest Roman and 
Greek coins. and continues through modern 
times," he said, 

“The Lilly coins would make the Smith- 
sonian collection at least the equal of the 
Hermitage Museum in Leningrad, now re- 
arded as the finest in the world.“ Stefanelli 
Said. “In some areas, we would be superior.” 

SHUNNED PUBLIC LIFE 


Lilly has been described as en astute busi- 
nessman who shunned public life and spent 
every spare moment with his secret hob- 
bies. His advisers, agents and dealers were 
Sworn to secrecy. He would put in as much 
as 14 hours a day with his vast collections 
in a private museum described as a kind of 
blockhouse. 

“We knew as long as 10 or 12 years ago 
that someone was making an incredible col- 
lection of gold coins in the United States,” 
Stefanelli said. 

“Such activity is recognizable when rare 
Coins disappear from the market and never 
show up again. But we were never able to 
learn the name of the big collector.” 

The first inkling of Lilly's secret life came 
11 years ago when he donated a $10 million 
Collection of rare books—first editions, orig- 

manuscripts and drafts—to Indiana 
University. 

Stamp collectors were drooling when the 

Tull extént of the Lilly activity in thet field 
e known. How carefully. Lilly selected 
Stamps as well as coins—he was continu- 
Ously improving both piece by plece—was 
Tevealed when more than $1 million was 
realized from just the first three of a num- 
ber of public auctions planned for the 77,- 
stamp collection. 

When it came to jewels, Lilly was inter- 
ested enough in diamonds, rubies and sap- 
Phires that the estate profited $560,000 from 
their disposal. 

A free-handed philanthropist, Lilly gave 
extensive land to Purdue University which 
later was converted into a public park, and 

43-acre estate has become the pride of 
the Indianapolis Art Association. 

In all his genius, there was a something 
or the boy in Josiah Lilly which prompted 
him to collect, along with his fabulous coins, 
Stamps, diamonds and painting, little toy 
soldiers. 

He had them back to the Middle Ages. 
and when he could not find American sol- 
diers on the market, he had them custom 
Made. At the end he had soldiers from 600 
ot regiments marching all over the 
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Phony War on Crime 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I quote herewith 
an editorial from the July 12 issue of 
the Washington Evening Star which re- 
flects a remarkable insight into one of 
the more obscure but nonetheless real 
truths of the day: 

PHONY Wan ON CRIME 


There comes a time when a spade should 
be called a spade, and there also comes a time 
when a phony war should be called a phony 
war. That time has been reached in Lyndon 
Johnson’s much-touted and loudly-heralded 
“war on crime.” 

The sweeping—and they are sweeping— 
regulations just put out by Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark restricting the use of wiretaps 
and electronic listening devices are the last 
straw. The attorney general surely would not 
have sounded this call for retreat without 
the approval of the President. So one is 
driven to the conclusion that the war on 
crime is a phony war, and that all of the 
President's high-flown speeches, not to 
mention the attorney general's rhetorical 
contributions, have been nothing more than 
wordy exercises designed to conceal the fact 
that this administration's heart is not in its 
so-called war. 

The attorney general's new regulations go 
well beyond the restrictions on wiretaps and 
bugging imposed two years ago by the Presi- 
dent. They forbid law-enforcement practices 
which the Supreme Court has not yet out- 
lawed. A suspicious soul might think that 
they are an invitation to the court to go 
farther than it has up to this time—and 
this may not be lost upon the “liberal” Judi- 
cial majority. 

Ramsey Clark obviously has a thing about 
wiretaps and bugging. He thinks they are 4 
waste of manpower, He has testified that 
they are “abhorrent” devices. He says that 
all of his experience shows that electronic 
surveillance (he has had very litle experience 
in criminal law enforcement) is not neces- 
sary for the public safety, is not a desirable 
or effective investigative technique, and that 
these abhorrent devices should be used only 
in the national security field. He has never 
explained why wiretaps and bugs are essen- 
tial in national security cases but useless 
against organized crime. Of course he can- 
not come up with any rational explanation. 

Let's turn to another witness. Frank 8. 
Hogan, New York County district attorney, 
has been in the front line of the war on 
crime for 27 years. He told the President's 
Crime Commission: Electronic surveillance 18 
the single most valuable weapon in law en- 
forcement’s fight against organized crime. 
. . » It has permitted us to undertake major 
investigations of organized crime. Without 
it, and I confine myself to top figures in the 
underworld, my own office could not have 
convicted Charles “Lucky” Luciano, Jimmy 
Hines, Louis "Lepke" Buchalter, Jacob “Gur- 
rah” Shapiro, Joseph “Socks” Lanza, George 
Scalise, Frank Erickson, John Dio“ Dio- 
guardi, and Frank Carbo. 

Well, there it is. Take your choice. Frank 
8. Hogan, who has sent scores of vicious 
hoodlums to jail, is quite willing to use the 
“abhorrent” eavesdropping weapon in his 
war on crime. He thinks it is an essential 
weapon. Ramsey Clark and Lyndon Johnson 
are not willing. They would prefer to con- 
duct their war with speeches at twenty paces. 
And, in consequence, this war is one which 
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organized crime will surely win and which 
the American people, the ultimate victims, 
will surely lose. 


America and Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent I include two articles on 
America and freedom, by Miss Denise 
Marie Evers. The one entitled “From 
Whence America’s Greatness?” was de- 
livered by Miss Evers on January 28, 
1967, in the American Legion Oratorical 
Contest on the Constitution, and I be- 
lieve that it should be available for read- 
ing by the general public. The articles 
follow: 

From WHENCE Anerica’s GRTATN EAS? 
(By Denise Marie Evers) 

If I were to ask my fellow Americans at 
random: “What do you consider the reason 
for the greatness of this nation of ours?”, 
the answers would be varied. Some would 
say, “The pioneer spirit of rugged individual- 
ism instilled within the soul of America is 
the reason for our greatness.” 

Others would say, “America is great be- 
cause it was founded upon the principles 
dictated to Moses atop Mount Sinai, several 
thousand years ago. God has blessed Amer- 
ica with freedom, and He watches over us. 

Still others would say, “The greatness of 
America lies in her form of government as 
outlined in our Constitution.” 

Perhaps all three answers are correct, but 
this much we do know. Without our Con- 
stitution America could never have survived 
the test of time—nearly two hundred years 
during which our nation has experienced 
Civil War, depressions and foreign wars, as 
well as prolonged periods of prosperity. It is 
a fact of history that our present form of 
government under the Constitution of the 
United States has lasted longer than any 
other form of free government devised by 
man. 

Doesn't this prompt you to ask—"Why? 
What's so great about our Constitution?” 

William Gladstone, a distinguished English 
statesman, said: “. ..the American Con- 
stitution is the most powerful work ever 
struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of men.” 

The true greatness of the Constitution lies 
in the fact that the government derives its 
just powers from the consent of the governed. 

Throughout a study of this magnificent 
instrument, one finds frequent reference to 
the fears on the part of our founding fathers 
that government, if unchained, would even- 
tually enslave men by its very nature. To 
insure the newly formed Republic against 
such a fate, the framers of the Constitution 
established built-in safeguards. These con- 
sisted of what is commonly known as our 
“system of checks and balances,” whereby 
the three departments of government, the 
Legislative, Executive and Judiciary counter- 
balance each other so as to keep any one 
from acquiring too much power. 

Our founding fathers were well aware of 
government's inclination to infringe upon 
the rights of the individual. So suspicious, in 
fact, were they, that ratification of our Con- 
stitution did not come until after specific 
guarantees had been written into it in the 
form of the Bill of Rights. 

It is in the first ten amendments that 
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the basic God-given rights of the people are 
guaranteed; and, in addition to giving these 
rights directly to the people, these ten 


rights of the individual, thus limiting again 
the power of the government. 

It is through the sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual and the privileges provided him by 
the Constitution that our Capitalistic Free 
Enterprise System has evolved. Under this 
system, the people of America have the high- 
est living standard in the world, literally 
characterized by an abundance of food and 
clothing and other essentials. Although the 
United States comprises only one fifteenth 
of the population of the world, it consumes 
one third of the meat, buys one half of the 
shoes, and four fifths of the cars. This phe- 
nominally high standard of living can be at- 
tributed to only one thing: the constitution- 
ally guaranteed right of every American to 
own property and, if he wishes, to go into 
business for himself. This, of course, results 
in competition which in turn, stimulates im- 
provements in both the quantity and quality 
of consumer goods. The next inevitable re- 
sults is better wages and a higher standard 
of living. Few people realize the vast 
protection, even in the economic field, 
guaranteed to us by our Constitution. 

Or consider opportunity. It has been said 
that the Constitution is written entirely in 
the language of opportunity. In this room, 
today, there are, doubtless, many whose par- 
ents or forefathers accepted the challenge to 
begin life anew amid the political and eco- 
nomic opportunities in this land of the free 
and home of the brave. George Washington 
Carver took advantage of the golden oppor- 
tunity provided by our Constitution. He rose 
from an obscure childhood as a member of 


p! 

Countless others have done the same but 
they have all had one thing in common: 
None was afraid of hard work or honest 
competition; for this is the American way. 

Thus far, we have spoken of the greatness 
of the Constitution and what it does for us. 
Is it not logical that we, in return, must give 
something in order to preserve it? 

Upon emerging from the convention hall 
immediately following the signing of the 
Constitution, Benjamin Franklin was asked 
by an anxious bystander, “What type of gov- 
ernment have you given us?” 

Franklin responded, “A Republic, if you 
can keep it.” 

Almost without exception other founding 
fathers expressed similar sentiments. George 
Washington, the Father of our Nation, ven- 
tured that the Republic would collapse be- 
cause of apathy on the part of the people. 

The challenge is apparent. Our freedom 
has been paid for in blood. In the words of 
Daniel Webster, “The tree of liberty must be 
nourished from generation to generation 
with patriots’ blood.” 

‘True, many of us may not be called upon 
to shed our blood in defense of freedom as 
young Americans do in Viet Nam at this very 
hour, but, there are things that you and I 
can do and must do: 

We must accept a personal responsibility 
for the freedoms that our Constitution guar- 
antees to all Americans. 

We must become informed of our great 
heritage of freedom. 

We must become active in protecting our 
inalienable rights. 

We must dedicate ourselves to the preser- 
vation of those rights for all times. To ac- 
tively exercise our freedoms, 

We must accept willingly jury duty and 
in doing so protect our right of trial by jury. 

We must vote in local, state and national 
elections, 

We must study all aspects of ballot pro- 
positions and crucial issues of the day. 


We must express constructive criticism of 
our local, state or federal government if we 
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sincerely and conscientiously disagree with 
its policies, 

We must support the religious, political 
and social organization of our choice, for in 
doing so, we strengthen our own religious 
and political freedom. 

We must do all in our power to discourage 
bigotry and discrimination. 

Last, but most important, we must accept 
& personal responsibility for the freedom of 
all mankind, for our personal freedoms and 
the rights of all mankind are inseparable. 

Today, we see young American servicemen 
fighting a war thousands of miles from home, 
Some may wonder why. 

„Why.“ they ask, do we Americans have 
to risk our lives and spend our money defend- 
ing some little far-off backward country?” 
Those who ask, I fear, are looking only at 
the surface appearance of the conflict, They 
fall to see that behind this comparatively 
small active aggression on the part of the 
atheistic communists, lies a larger and more 
diabolical plan—the plan on their part to 
enslave the entire world, If we do not stop 
communism in Southeast Asia, where will 
we stop it? 

I feel that today, in our free society, some- 
thing ominous is happening. The “some- 
thing” I speak of is that which our fore- 
fathers feared when framing our Constitu- 
tion—apathy. 

J, Edgar Hoover, courageous and eminent 
director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, in a speech before the Catholic Youth 
Organization in New York, on November 16, 
1963, prescribed the antidote for apathy 
when he admonished: “Do not hesitate to 
speak out and bring pressure to bear upon 
negative influences within your communi- 
ties. We must never become so accustomed 
to filth, or so intimidated by the advocates 
of so-called ‘worldly reality’ that we fall to 
revolt against corruption and decay.” 

Fellow Americans, let me conclude by 
again reflecting on the words of that great 
American statesman, Daniel Webster, who so 
eloquently declared: God grants liberty only 
to those who love it, and are always ready 
to guard and defend it.“ In reality, he was 
referring to our Constitution .... And I wish 
to speak for the great responsible segment 
of American youth in answer to Mr. Web- 
ster’s admonition. Our answer is the same 
answer that has echoed down the corridors 
of history, ever since Nathan Hale with 
throat bared and head erect, only twenty 
one years of age, with his parting breath de- 
clared: “I only regret that I have but one 
life to lose for my country.” Since then, 
American youth have fought and died in 
defense of our Constitution at Verdun, Okin- 
awa, Korea and now Viet Nam. We know 
that in the words of James Russell Lowell: 


“They are slaves who fear to speak for the 
fallen and the weak 
They are slaves who fear to choose hatred, 
scoffing and abuse 
But would rather, in silence shrink from 
the Truth 
They are slaves who fear to be in the right 
with two or three.” 
FREEDOM’s YIELD 
(By Denice Evers) 
As we look around our world today, we see 
a life and death struggle between two oppos- 
ing forces—Communism and Capitalism. 
Each represents an economic system based 
on two different foundations. In the Com- 
munist system, everything is controlled by 
the state, the people exist only for the state, 
as cogs in the giant machine of the state. 
The Capitalist system, however, represents 
another picture. The state is the servant of 
the people—the people enjoy the rights to 
work for whomever they wish, at what they 
wish, and where they wish. It is a system of 
private enterprise and private ownership of 
property, where a man has the incentive to 
make a decent living for his family. 
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With two systems so opposite in nature, 
we would guess that the economic situations 
in a Communist and Capitalist country would 
differ radically. As it turns out, our guess is 
right. 

A classic example is Germany, After the 
Second World War, the same type of bomb 
destruction could be seen in East and West. 
Both sides had a depleted labor force. In 
both East and West there existed the same 
political, economic and social chaos. With 
identical backgrounds, it has been interest- 
ing to watch the development of the eco- 
nomic systems of a government of free choice 
versus a Communist government. 

Seventeen years later, with a slave labor 
force of the entire populace, East Germany 
ranks tenth among nations in industrial pro- 
duction. 

West Germany, on the other hand, during 
the same period has achieved fantastic eco- 
nomic growth. For example: West Germany 
generates five times as much electrical power 
as the East, produces 25 times as many auto- 
mobiles, six times as much steel, and ten 
times as many housing units. 

The lot of the common worker shows the 
same type of development. Butter is still 
rationed in the East as it was during the 
war, One pound costs the working man two 
hours of wages. Coffee sells at $8.00 to $10,00 
a pound, chocolate $1.20 for three ounces, 
gasoline $1.40 a gallon. The East German 
buys these commodities when he can get 
them, with an average salary of $35.00 a 
week. His neighbors in West Germany can 
buy the same commodities at % the price 
at an average salary two times higher. 

Is the system in the East working? Our 
newspapers can answer this for us. Robbed 
of personal freedom, East Germans daily risk 
their lives in attempts to flee the “Workers 
Paradise” to reach the West. From these 
examples it seems that, to the people in- 
volved, freedom is sweeter than life itself. 
Where the personal freedoms and incentive 
are taken from an individual, the morale, 
as well as the economic situation of the 
country is at low ebb. But, where the person 
is given free choice and the right to own 
property, and where competition generates 
research and development, we see an all- 
around brighter picture. 

We Americans have learned this the easy 
way. Our forefathers fought for a govern- 
ment by the people, for the people and of 
the people and now, almost two hundred 
years later, our free enterprise system is still 
successfully at work. This can set an 
example for the entire world. Without free- 
dom of choice, men cannot work to capacity, 
and robbed of freedom, men will die to 
gain it. 


Keeping Protests in Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months protest American style has be- 
come a run-of-the-mill way of life for 
various discontented minority groups 
within our Nation. And, more often than 
not, these beatniks, peaceniks, Viet- 
nicks, and all of the other niks in our 
society have been reaping the benefits of 
exaggerated news coverage. The follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the June 
30 edition of the Peoria Journal Star 
lends some useful advice as to how pro- 
tests might be kept in the proper 
perspective: 
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KEEPING PROTESTS IN PERSPECTIVE 


The President was a little upset about 
news coverage this week. He found a “credi- 
bility gap” of his own in the way “news 
media“ has presented some things. 

He objected that while all the “cameras” 
were focused on making national figures out 
of 12 kooks that staged a sit-in at the Penta- 
gon, 10,000 young Americans were volunteer- 
ing for service in the armed forces that same 
day. He objected that the 12 got the “Pub- 
licity” and the 10,000 did not. 

The President is right.. . and wrong. 

The ten thousand volunteer daily, but the 
12 “invading” our top military headquarters 
never happened before in the history of the 
US. In “news” this makes a difference. 

The 12 figure was a “compilation” of a 
single incident at one place. The 10,000 total 
Was a compilation of activities in all 50 
states. 

However, the President ts quite right in 
that the news of the unusual needs to be 
seen in perspective to the real basic, every- 
day reality. 

A rigged 12 versus 10,000 doesn't exactly 
present that perspective but the basic charge 
is certainly correct. 

It could be applied in many ways. While 
Stokely Carmichael led a march of 300 to 400 
Negroes through Roxsbury in a demonstra- 
tion, more than 50,000 Negroes were fighting 
in Viet Nam. 

But that isn’t a fair comparison either. 

Let's get it down to a single area perform- 
ance, instead of this kind of comparison be- 
bre one area and statistics for the whole 

8. 

In Peoria what are the volunteer“ statis- 
tics which we can compare to the “Peace 
demonstrators”? After all, offering yourself 
in service for three years or more, including 
for physical combat, is a considerably more 
Significant “demonstration” for one's beliefs 
than carrying a sign for a few hours, or mak- 
ing a speech . . or writing an editorial. 

(As a curious coincidence, we asked the re- 
cruiting officers here for recent enlistment 
Tecords a week ago, and the reports arrived 
at our desk the day the President made his 
comparison!) 

The different services have provided us fig- 
ures in different breakdowns and for differ- 
ent spans of time, but together they show 
Clearly that approximately 1,000 people 
Volunteer each year. 

Clearly, more young people are serving 
their country in the fighting services as 
Volunteers today than have participated in 
any kind or type of demonstration in the 
area. 

Clearly, more Negro youth are serving as 
Volunteers defending all of us, than have 
taken part in any and all of the destructive 
acts that have disturbed many people so 
much. 

The army enlisted 334 volunteers, who 
Passed the necessary physical and mental 
exams, in the past 12 months. 

Last year the Air Force enlisted 237 volun- 
teers, the Navy 177, and the Marines 156. 

In the first five months of this year, the 
Air Force had 155 volunteers here, a third 
of whom were pilots or other officer training 
Volunteers. In the same time, 62 local vol- 
unteers have gone into the Navy, and 84 
to the Marines. 

About half of the Army voluntecrs have 
specifled a preference that is in what is defl- 
Nitely a combat arm, although there is siz- 
able enlistment here, as might be expected, 
tor heavy equipment operations (which is 

y non-combat but nat as clearcut as 
infantry, tanks, etc.) and a good numiber for 
Clerical specialties (some women). All Army 
Rurse volunteers here without exception ex- 
Pressly asked for Vietnam service. 

The 84 Marines in five months shows a 
Jump in volunteers just as the fighting has 
Stepped up in Vietnam, and 90 per cent re- 
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portedly expressed a specific desire to serve 
in Vietnam. 


These are not extreme or spectacular fig- 
ures Uke the President's, cited, but they do 
bring a sense of proportion. They do not in- 
clude the numerous volunteers who fail to 
pass induction teste, and they do not, of 
course, include draftees—many of whom pre- 
sent themselves “ahead of schedule“ and 
volunteer immediate service instead of wait- 
ing to be called. 

Clearly more than 3,000 local youth are 
serving on a volunteer basis in the armed 
forces today. 

The biggest ruckus seen here in recent 
years concerned 600 Bradley students (and 
that wasn't on any national issue) on cam- 
pus. Compare that to about 4,000 volunteers 
serving or having completed service out of 
the same four years of high school gradu- 
ation “classes” as the Bradley group repre- 
sented. 

Consider our size here. Cut this to the 
narrow age group involved. Cut that down as 
a practical matter to the young men, only, 
Cut that further to those who can pass the 
physical and mental tests. 

Then one can get some sense of proportion 
out of the number that have “demonstrated” 
by stepping forward to serve directly in the 
armed forces. It is impressive. 

And one shouldn't forget their absence. 
During the Civil War, Peoria became some- 
what notorious as a Copperhead“ city, where 
anti-war and anti-Lincoln groups created a 
lot of fuss for a while. 

A big chunk of the non-Copperhead popu- 
lation was gone—busy fighting the war. 
When they did come home from the Army 
the political character of the city of Peoria 
changed completely. It turned all the way 
around, overwhelmingly, and almost over- 

t. 


The situation is not the same, but our 
absent thousands In service are a very impor- 
tant part of the “youth community,” a very 
important part of what: is “relevant” and of 
what is contem 

Their physical absence shouldn't cause us 
to overlook this basic fact. 


Union Members Exploited 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people question the strange behay- 
ior of salaried union spokesmen who 
give lip service adyocacy to guaranteed 
voting rights, freedom of expression, and 
democracy, yet would deny all civil rights 
to their dues-paying membership and, in 
fact, turn their backs to the workmen's 
wishes and desires, as they announce 
plans to promote laws not wanted by the 
laboring man. 

Why are union leaders afraid to de- 
fend the fears and frustrations of their 
members in the American tradition that 
brought them the strength rather than 
to choke off free expression and tax the 
members without representation. It is 
like telling the labor members that they 
are too stupid to understand what is good 
for them—that regardless of their wants, 
the union “big daddy” boss knows what 
is best and is going to overrule the mem- 
bership vote and feelings. And should the 
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union man disagree with the programs 
of the untouchable bosses, he is smeared 
into silence by name calling. 

Consider a few of the plans announced 
by organized labor to be financed by the 
unionman’s dues and muscled by the 
weight of his membership. 

The fair housing bill—this is unfair 
housing to the workingman who has 
sweated and saved to own his personal 
castle. Any such bill may wipe out his 
financial investment. We are not dealing 
in statistics—these are human beings. 
Why should labor’s leaders be afraid to 
let the members alone to own and dis- 
pose of their property as the individual 
wishes? 

The guarantee against discrimination 
in State juries. But another power grab 
by the Federal Government to take over 
control of all courts and law-enforce- 
ment officers, thus destroying local con- 
trol and self government, Is it not the 
same as telling the union man, “We don’t 
trust you to run your affairs in your own 
backyard”? 

But, if a man can not be trusted in his 
own town to manage his personal af- 
fairs, who are these mental giants in 
Washington that you are asked to sur- 
render your decisions to? Are they sud- 
denly, because of a big titled name, made 
saints and free from human error? 
Kingdoms, serfdom, and colonialism are 
out of date in a progressive world. What 
local do these organized planners belong 
to? Where do they pay their dues, and 
when do they walk a picket line? 

Stronger Federal laws against job dis- 
crimination can be a fancy name to cover 
up denial of seniority, recall, and collec- 
tive bargaining, and a legal maneuver to 
invite “Federal spies” into union hiring 
re to oversee ratio callouts on the 

ob. 

Why special interests law to protect 
civil riots workers? Is there a special 
law to protect pickets on a job site? Or 
scabs? If they are Am they are 
protected so long as their actions are 
legal. Needed may well be a special law 
to protect the civil rights of the public 
from the agitators. Informed Americans 
know by now that the so-called “civil 
rights workers” is but a fancy handle 
for a pack of revolutionaries hard set on 
denying all civil rights for the majority 
to carry special preferred benefits for 
a few. 

Such are the announced sought-after 
goals of the leaders of organized labor. 

Small wonder the great majority of 
workers disagree. They, the workmen, 
are not being heard. Their voices of lead- 
ership are being mobilized against them 
instead of speaking and working for 
them. We may soon behold union men 
picketing labor bosses as being “unfair.” 
Those who start and aid in revolutions 
are usually those who suffer most in the 
final victory of the people. 

That the planned backlash against 
the working men had to come at a 
NAACP convention may cause many to 
wonder who is calling the signals for the 
leaders of organized labor. The NAACP, 
many recall, is that so-called Negro 
organization that has never trusted a 
Negro to be its president, The guiding 
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lights of the NAACP, like labor, seem to 
feel the members are not qualified to de- 
cide what is best for them. This same ex- 
ploitation in past history has often been 
called “white paternalism.” Makes one 
wonder who is representing whom in the 
labor program. 

I insert the AP release of July 10, 1967, 
following my remarks: 

Meany Takes STAND For Cry. RIGHTS, 

WHITE WORKERS Don't 

Wasninocton (AP).—AFL-CIO President 
George Meany reaffirmed Sunday the labor 
federation’s strong support for civil rights 
legislation, despite a secret poll indicating 
many white union members disagree. 

Meany made no reference to the poll which 
AFL-CIO officials have kept under lock and 
key for months. 

“The AFL-CIO has a commitment for 
equality and equal opportunity for all,” 
Meany said in a message to the Boston con- 
vention of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 

Meany called vital pending civil rights leg- 
isiation including a national fair-housing 
law. 

The poll of some 3,000 union men re- 
portedly had reflected concern among many 
white homeowning members about the ef- 
fect of housing desegregation on property 
values. 

But other sources indicate that labor lead- 
ers now do not think such concern among 
white union members is as strong as painted 
by the results of the poll. 

TEST BACKLASH 

The professional polling firm of John F. 
Kraft of New York made the survey for the 
AFL-CIO after last year's severe Democratic 
election losses, aimed in part at finding the 
extent of racial backlash among white union 
voters. 

Most of the figures gathered in the poll 
have been kept secret from all but top AFT 
CIO officials. 

But it was learned the poll showed 16.5 
per cent of AFL-CIO members are Negroes, 
providing union leaders answers to com- 
plaints that they are dragging their feet in 
fighting discrimination in labor’s own house. 

AFL-CIO sources said the figure shows a 
favorable comparison with the U.S. Negro 
population, which amounts to less than 11 
per cent of all Americans. 

Meany, in his message to the NAACP, 
urged passage of the fair-housing bill, leg- 
islation to guarantee against discrimination 
— juries, stronger federal enforcement pow- 

job discrimination and protec- 
tion of civil rights workers against intimida- 
tion and harassment. 
MUST COMPLY 

“Even more important is the implementa- 
tion of and compliance with already exist- 
ing legislation, especially in the areas of em- 
ployment and education and we—as well as 
you—are working on these too,” Meany said. 

“But it becomes increasingly clear that 
eliminating discrimination is not sufficient 
for the achievement of equal opportunity. 
Full employment, better schools, adequate 
housing, protection of the aged, higher mini- 
mum wages, medicare and the benefits of 
union representation are necessary ingredi- 
ents for the achievement of equal oppor- 
tunity,” Meany said. 

“Too often appeals to prejudice and rac- 
ism have diverted many of our citizens from 
voting in their own interests and in the in- 
terests of their country and communities,” 
Meany said. 

“I am sorry to see that this tendency has 
crept into the Negro community. It has af- 
fected only a small group but it is worrisome 
nonetheless.” 
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The Diamond Was Found at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased and proud to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an editorial by H. 
Randolph Holder, Radio WGAU, Athens, 
Ga., on the recent selection of Dr. Fred 
C. Davison, to succeed retiring Univer- 
sity of Georgia president, Dr. O. C. Ader- 
hold. The board of regents began its 
search for a replacement, and after ex- 
haustive deliberation, the quest fortu- 
nately ended at home. 

Dr. Davison, who assumed. office on 
July 1, brings an impressive background 
of scholastic excellence with him as well 
as proven experience as a good admin- 
istrative officer. 

The editorial follows: 

THE DIAMOND WaS FOUND at HOME 


The fanciful tale of the huge Kimberly 
Diamond Mine strike holds a parallel to the 
discovery of the new president of The Uni- 
versity of Georgia. After an attempt to find 
diamonds all over the world, it is said, the 
richest strike in history was made practically 
in the searcher’s own back yard. 

The search for the man to succeed retir- 
ing University of Georgia President, Dr. O. C. 
Aderhold, spread to all corners of the nation 
. +. faculty, regents and other educational 
and political leaders tried their best to find 
a fitting successor, who would be a leader in 
the educational world, aggressive in seeking 
excellence, and one with the vision necessary 
to continue the current successes of the 
State University in Athens and to expand 
and develop new, progressive and explora- 
tory ideas. Just as in the story of the dia- 
mond strike . the search ended at home. 

WGAU believes that in Dr. Fred C. Davi- 
son, the regents have successfully achieved 
their goal. They have selected a man of im- 
pressive credentials, tremendous enthusiasm 
and wide experience ...a man who has 
successfully been in business for himself 
.. » research scientist of repute... an 
educator of note and a proven administra- 
tor. 

Dr. Davison at thirty-seven says, “age is no 
liability in this day,” and proves it with 
his own career record. Upon graduation from 
The University of Georgia School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine in 1952, he practiced until 
1958, when at Iowa State University he won 
a research assistanceship and then directed 
the project in a new field of atomic research. 
He also achieved a Ph. D. in pathology and 
biochemistry. He then became assistant di- 
rector and later director of the Department 
of Scientific Activities of the American Vet- 
erinarian Association and was named to the 
National Science Academy and its Profes- 
sional Educational Committee. He next 
headed The University of Georgia's School 
of Veterinary Medicine, and last year joined 
the State Board of Regents’ staff as vice 
chancellor of the University system. 

WGAU congratulates the regents in their 
selection. We believe that Dr. Fred C. Davi- 
son will be a fitting successor to Dr. O. O. 
Aderhold in the continued development of 
the University into one of the finest educa- 
tional institutions in the nation. WGAU 
joins with the citizens of Athens and North- 
east Georgia in welcoming Dr. Davison and 
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his family back to our community... and 
in pledging our full support toward achiev- 
ing his goals. 


It Protects Our Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM C. WAMPLER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure all Members are well aware of the 
efforts of my friend and colleague, the 
Honorable James H. (Jimmy) QUILLEN, 
in spearheading the drive to make des- 
ecration of the American flag a Federal 
crime. JIMMY QuILLen did not merely 
approve of this bill; he believed in its 
necessity. He devoted himself to the task 
of seeing this bill pass this body, and 
his efforts were successful. Jimmy QUIL- 
LEN, in making himself champion of this 
bill, also made himself a symbol of pa- 
triotism to the Nation. He is indeed de- 
serving of the praise he has received 
from the people and the press. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to insert in the Recorp two edi- 
torials praising Jummy QUILLEN for this 
service to his country. These editorials 
appeared in fine newspapers which serve 
both his First District of Tennessee and 
my Ninth District of Virginia, and their 
words remind all of us of the debt of 
thanks we owe this colleague. 

The editorials follow: 

From the Knoxville Journal, June 26, 1967] 
Ir Prorects Our FLAG 
Rep. James H. Quillen, of the First Con- 


victed under terms of the bill. 

The fact is Representative Quillen should 
feel flattered that his bill has been so care- 
fully scanned for possible defects and omis- 
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which would certainly cover burning 
Flag as well as offering any other indignity 
to it. 
[From the Bristol Herald Courier, June 25, 
1967] 
For OLD GLORY 

The long debated and long delayed bill to 
make it a federal crime to deface the Amer- 
ican flag has passed the House and now 
awaits Senate action. 


the House, Quillen’s Influence was a motivat- 
ing factor. 

It was Quillen who overrode objections of 
House Judiciary Committee chairman Eman- 
uel Celler of New York and made him 
agree to hold public hearings on the 
measure. 

It was Quillen who was lead-off witness 
during the hearings and who presented a 
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damning picture of the consequences of flag 
desecration. 

And it was Qulllen's name which appeared 
first on the bill after a final version had been 
ironed out in the committee and placed in 
the House hopper. 

Again, Quillen prepared exhibits and de- 
livered a stirring address on the measure dur- 
ing House debate. 

In essence, the flag bill must be considered 
Quillen's and, indeed, he called its passage, 
the happiest day of my career in Congress.” 

Chances of passage of the bill were never 
really questionable because few congressmen 
would risk voting against the measure—one 
with high-pitched, emotional appeal. 

One point of concern to House members— 
the elimination of the word “burning” from 
the final version—is probably more academic 
than anything else. 

We feel that if the Senate does not insert 
the word burning“ in an amendment, it is 
still adequately covered by the phrase “de- 
facing.” The bill also bars mutilating, defil- 
ing or trampling upon the American flag 
and mutilating or defiling, in our book, also 
includes burning. 

Regardless of all the charges that the bill 
is a political snafu and needless because 
many states have similar laws, we believe it 
fs a good measure. 

It doesn't attempt to legislate patriotism, 
but rather guarantees that patriotism will 
now have the due respect of law, just as the 
rights of dissenters to dissent are protected 
by law. 

The flag ls, of course, merely symbolic. 
But for that symbol, millions of American 
lives have been lost in gallant attempts to 
preserve it. 

It is only right, then, that there be a law 
to assure that the symbol will be preserved 
from those who would treat it with con- 
tempt. 

Flag burning and defacing has its roots 
in something we feel much more dangerous 
than the mere piece of brightly colored 
cloth. 

The fabric of the flag, is, in essence, the 
national fabric out of which this country 
has been developed. It is something which, 
rightfully, should be of national concern— 
and this law makes It so. 

It is not an infringement on states rights 
but rather a guarantee that these states 
rights will be strengthened. Now, a poten- 
fal flag defacer will undoutbedly think twice 
before breaking a state statute if he realizes 
a federal law will still punish him. 

As Quillen said, “If the American flag is 
worth dying for, it is worth protecting.” 

We echo these words and commend Rep. 
Quillen for a piece of legislation he inspired 
and untiringly guided through the legisla- 
tive maze of the House. 

It’s a strong bill—calling for a 10-year 
prison term or $10,000 fine—for flag destruc- 
tion. We hope it will be quickly passed by 
the Senate. 


More “Hip Pocket” Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Nikita 
Khrushchey's jolting interview on na- 
tionwide television may have supplied 
Many answers to an awakening America 
as to just what is taking place in our 
US. foreign policy. 

Have the policymakers completely 
abandoned the constitutional system to 
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the extent that a commitment to send 
our boys to foreign battlefields no longer 
requires approval of the Congress? Does 
a flexible“ foreign policy really boil 
down to a few top-level phone calls or 
letters between the new ruling class— 
with all such “hip pocket” deals kept 
secret from the people? 

If the leadership has dodged the con- 
stitutional limitations and fears telling 
the American people the truth, let us get 
Khrushchev back on television for some 
more enlightenment. It seems the Com- 
munists know more about what we can 
and cannot do than we are permitted to 
know. 

This Congress, the news media, State 
legislatures, and citizens must demand 
hearings to expose these backdoor secret 
treaties so we can evaluate what, if any, 
national sovereignty has not been per- 
verted. This done, the running of our 
country and all treaties and commit- 
ments should be made in the sunlight 
with full disclosure to all our people. We 
pay; our boys die. Why should we not 
know? Asia was too much—we do not 
need anything to do with Africa. 

I insert the July 12 editorial from the 
Richmond, Va., Times-Dispatch, on the 
Congo war possibility in the RECORD: 

War Now IN THE Conco? 

Is the United States, already bogged down 
in a bloody and frustrating war in South- 
east Asia, about to begin the process of 
getting involved in another in the jungles, 
forests and swamps of equatorial Africa? 

PRESENT JOHNSON has dispatched three 
military transport planes, and 150 support- 
ing personnel, to the Congo to help quell a 
rebellion there, led by white mercenaries. 
What possible excuse is there for this reck- 
less action? No American lives are endan- 
gered, as far as anybody knows. 

True, the President of the United States 
is understood to have told the president 
of the Congo that he is determined to avoid 
any direct U.S. involvement in this fighting. 
But that, with the best of intentions, was 
what PRESDENT EISENHOWER said when the 
first U.S. advisers“ were dispatched to South 
Vietnam, back in the 1950s. And look at 
South Vietnam, and those advisers,“ today! 

Despite all the cfficial pronouncements 
that it would never happen, despite coun- 
sels from the most authoritative sources, 
that the worst thing that could possibly 
befall the United States would be to get in- 
volved in a land war in Asia, precisely that 
has occurred—a war whose end nobody can 
foresee. 

And with nearly half a million Americans 
dragged into this seemingly interminable 
conflict, we are now playing around the 
fringes of another in darkest Africa, which 
could spread to ever wider areas. 

We are doing this, God save us, in behalf 
of an erratic, unpredictable, political cha- 
meleon named Josera Mosuru, who has been 
on both sides of most of the principal con- 
troversies and conflicts that have wrecked 
the Congo in recent years. Mosuru's gyra- 
tions on all sides of nearly every question 
were outlined in this place last Saturday. 

Just wherein a person of his stripe de- 
serves to have the United States risk Its fu- 
ture by sending in transport planes and 
personnel is a mystery as impenetrable as the 
Congo's vast rain forests. Yet PRESIDENT 
Jonnson has chosen to take that risk, with- 
out the consent of Congress, and in the face 
of loud outcries from some of his own con- 
gressional leaders. 

In the background of all this is the Con- 
golese politician, Morse TsHOMBE, under 
whom the Congo enjoyed its only brief pe- 
riod of reasonable stability in late years. 
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TsHoMsBE was driven out of the country two 
years ago, and then a few weeks ago was 
kidnaped when his plane was hijacked, and 
taken to Algeria. He is in prison there, and 
the Congo is demanding that he be turned 
over to its government for execution, 

The U.S. State Department has always 
been violently hostile to TsHomse. Its atti- 
tude toward him has been quite similar 
to that which it manifested toward the late 
Presipent Diem of South Vietnam. We ac- 
tually connived at Du's murder, and Viet- 
nam has not only been in turmoil ever since, 
but we have been drawn deeper and deeper 
into the dreadful war there. Both Drem and 
TsHomsBe had their serious faults, but they 
had many points of superiority over those 
who succeeded them. 

And now we are pulling chestnuts out of 
the fire for the utterly irresponsible and 
unreliable Mosvru, and apparently further- 
ing his plan to put TsHomss to death—all 
at the risk of getting ourselves Inyolved in 
another war in Africa. 

Will we never learn? 


Kiwanis International Trustee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to one of Kentucky's 
outstanding and dynamic sons—Ted R. 
Osborn—who has recently been elected 
for a 2-year term as a Kiwanis Interna- 
tional trustee. Mr. Osborn has been a Ki- 
wanian for 13 years, belonging to the 
Blue Grass Kiwanis Club in Lexington, 
Ky. At the moment he is both the chair- 
man of the committee on programs for 
his club and secretary for his district. In 
the past Mr. Osborn served as president 
in 1958 for his club; director and chair- 
man of the committee on key clubs. 
While for his district, he served as Heu- 
tenant governor, governor, secretary 
from August 1964, and chairman of com- 
mittees on achievement; golden anniver- 
sary—2 years; new club building; and 
past district governors. In the Kiwanis 
International he was both chairman and 
member of the committee on attendance 
and membership. 

By profession, Mr. Osborn is a land 
developer and president of the American 
Businessmen's Life Insurance Co. His 
training and education was received at 
Transylvania College, in Lexington, 
where he received his A.B. degree. 

At the age of 40, Mr. Osborn and his 
wife, Della, have four children—Zan, 12; 
Ted, 10; Holly, 5; and Lee Adams, 1. 
While not only as a busy father, Mr. Os- 
born is a very active participant in civil 
affairs. 

Throughout the years, he has served 
both city and State widely. For the city 
of Lexington he has acted as chairman 
of the city, county civil defense and 
chairman of the airport zoning board of 
appeals. For his State of Kentucky Mr. 
Osborn has served in dedication two 
terms in Kentucky Legislature and as 
vice chairman of the State Commission 
on higher education. He has also been 
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past president for the Lexington Sub- 
Dividers Association. 

While some may wonder where such 
time may be found, Mr. Osborn's ac- 
tivities certainly do not stop here. As 
a member of various other clubs and 
organizations he has also participated 
very actively in all of them as well. Such 
are: President of the Lexington Junior 
Achievement; member of the national 
junior achievement board; regional 
board member of the Boy Scouts; vice 
president of the YMCA; president of the 
Community Recreation Association; 
president of the President's Civic Round- 
table; president of the West End Foun- 
dation, which is active in the promotion 
of free school lunches; past county 
chairman of the United Community 
Fund; past State chairman of the Easter 
Seals campaign; past president of the 
Transylvania College National Alumni 
Association; past president of Y Men’s 
Club; and past board member of Big 
Brother's. 

There is little need to ask what benefit 
and service Mr. Osborn can be to the 
Kiwanis International trustee, It can 
easily be seen that his sound and stable 
judgment gathered through many years 
of work and dedication will be of great 
avail to anyone’s interests that he might 
serve—and especially to that of the 
Kiwanis Club. Genial and versatile, Mr. 
Osborn again will prove his ability as an 
able organizer and inspiring leader as a 
member on the international board of 
trustees. 


Antipoverty Support 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN YOUNG 
IN THE HOUSE 558 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, because the 
future of the Office of Economic Oppor- 


port.” I wholeheartedly agree with the 


Opportunity 
stantially closer to the goal of eradicating 
poverty in the United States. 

I find of particular interest the edi- 
torial’s comment on the increasing in- 
volvement of the business community. 
The enlistment of such organizations as 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers in the war on poverty is truly in- 
dicative of the broad base of support be- 
hind OEO. 

I commend this excellent editorial to 
my colleagues and insert it in the 
RECORD: 

ANTIPOVERTY SUPPORT 

There are heartening indications that the 
War on Poverty has weathered early shoal 
waters and is now proceeding on course. 
Though it would be over-optimistic to de- 
scribe its progress as “full steam ahead,” 
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favorable shift in sentiment in Congress. 


dently much truth in his recent statement 
that the critics have become the con- 
senters.” Overwhelming Senate approval of 
a 75-million-dollar OBO supplemental ap- 
propriation was a significant straw in the 
wind. 

Shriver calls attention to others—that the 
major civil rights and religious groups urge 
pushing ahead with the War on Poverty, 
that the American Bar Association is back- 
ing the national program for legal services 
to the poor, that the president of the Ameri- 
can Medieal Association urges expansion of 
Neighborhood Health Centers financed by 
the federal government, that congressional 
opposition (as in the case of the Peace Corps 
a few years back) was switched to calls for 
spending more this year on anti-poverty 
programs. 

Business support of the War on Poverty 1s 
of particular significance. In this connection, 
it is interesting that private enterprise will 
play a major role in three new projects an- 
nounced by the OEO—1in North Carolina, in 
New York City’s Harlem, and in Baltimore. 
The Baltimore program is a slum regenera- 
tion project; in Harlem there will be a con- 
certed effort to expand the district’s econom- 
ic base and upgrade skills and pay of Harlem 
workers; the statewide North Carolina man- 
power training program will be carried out 
with the active cooperation, for the first time, 
of the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers’ Center for Independent Action. 

All in all, it is fair to say that things are 
beginning to hum in the nation’s War on 
Poverty. 


Dr. Carl Hansen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the high priests of local educa- 
tion in this Nation today are the Fed- 
eral bureaucrats and robed justices who 
sit amidst the political splendor of their 
offices and issue edicts to our educators, 
nosecounters to our classrooms, and bus 
schedules to our pupils. It is a sorry 
state of affairs. 

It became sorrier when Dr, Carl Han- 
sen resigned as superintendent of schools 
in the Nation’s Capital. Dr. Hansen 18 a 
victim of this meddlesome intervention 
in education. 

Dr. Hansen has no peer as an inno- 
vator in education, a man of principle 
in local control of schools, and as a real- 
ist in the relations of education and gov- 
ernment. 

He mastered the school system of 
Washington, D.C., and set an example of 
conduct for school superintendents 
across the Nation in the process. We who 
respect and honor him are the least 
of the victims of his departure from this 
school system. The children will suffer 
most from the forces of villification and 
slander who engineered his departure. 

I respect Dr. Hansen as a man, as an 
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forts. He is right and they are wrong. 

will his excellence. Let it 
also bring him the recognition and suc- 
cess he deserves. He worked with the 
best in combating the worst. It is my 
hope he will continue to do so for the 
sake of local school systems everywhere. 


Congressman James H. Quillen Reports 
on His 1967 Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE y 
IN THE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that my colleagues and the readers of 
the Recor will find most interesting the 
results of my 1967 questionnaire, which 
I recently sent to all boxholders in my 
district. 

Under unanimous consent I insert at 
this point in the Recorp the report on 
my questionnaire which was mailed last 
month to all who responded: 

Dear Farenns; This Report from Washing- 
ton is devoted to the results of my 1967 
Questionnaire. 

I received many favorable comments on 
the IBM type of questionnaire I used this 
year, and I am real pleased with the results. 
More than 22,100 returns were received from 
over 154,000—or about 15 per cent—of those 
mailed out. 

Residents of the First District again 
strongly favored making an all out effort to 
win the war in Viet Nam. The great majority 
(76.1%) expressed this desire, while far be- 
hind were 14.3 per cent who want to end the 
war at any cost in prestige and money and 
the 9.6 per cent who felt that the present 
course of the war should be continued. 

The people called for action by the Fed- 
eral Goverament in the areas of water and 
alr pollution. They also showed overwhelm- 
ing approval of an eight per cent increase 
in Social Security benefits without raising 
the Social Security taxes, and they expressed 
strong support for Federal legislation to as- 
sist police and law enforcement agencies in 
combating crime. 

Many of the answers to the questions 
showed that the people of the First District 
are quite evenly divided in their thinking 
on the important issues that are now facing 
our Nation. Reactions on the program to put 
& man on the moon evidenced less than four 
per cent more in opposition to the program 
than in favor of it. Almost even opinion was 
expressed on combining the Department of 
Commerce and the Department of Labor 
into a single Department of Business and 
Labor—four per cent more opposed this 
merger than favored it. 

Two areas in which approval ran from 
35 to 40 per cent over opposition were in 
reference to ending the war on poverty and 
enacting legislation to prevent the President 
from expanding U.S. trade with the USSR 
and her satellites. 

Our farmers and others expressed the 
opinion that our present farm programs are 
not achieving their purpose of maintaining 
farmers’ income at adequate levels. Although 
in this category, and in the area of merging 
the cabinet positions of Commerce and La- 
bor, the tage of undecided vote was 
the highest by a fairly large degree. 

I am sure that the large percentage of 
those who favor changes in our present draft 
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laws is well in keeping with the national 
feelings, as I belleve many of the question- same. 
naire returns are. More than 23 per cent Finally, on the question of the need for 


Overall district results 
Un percent] 
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those who would prefer that they remain the own a gun, the majority opinion ran nine 


per cent ahead in favor of such laws. 
The following is a complete breakdown of 


stricter laws regulating the right to buy and the overall District returns. 


. Do you favor Federal laws enacted to assist police and other law enforcement agencies in combating crime 
Should Congress enact legislation to prevent the President from expanding U.S. trade with the U.S.S.R. and her satellites. 
Should we continue our program to put a man on the moon 


favor an end to the war on 
tavor changes in our present draft las 
the Federal Government take further steps to preven pol 
t present farm programs achieving their purpose of maintaining farmers’ 
u favor the proposal to merge the 

nine stricter laws regutating the ri 


"End the war in Vietnam ate 

d Continue to follow our presen 

c) Make an all-out effort to win the W ʃT. „„ 

11. Do you favor increased social security benefits— 


85 
22 


> 
3 
225 


ss 
38 


t to buy or own a gun 


Seen pawn 
g 
2 


s 
822 


r ieee 


income at adequa i 
rtment of Commerce and the scene it 1 ier into a i gp e of Business and Labor_ 


cost in prestige and money „TTT 


8 increase in social security tunes „„ a 
(b) Of 15-20 percent with an increase in social security taxes........-...._. . —— Mita eas ee wase wears š 


No 

— a nA a 17.5 8.1 
—— 2 23.7 14.1 
SES — 4 45.8 12.8 
1 25.3 10.6 

3 29.8 16.9 

2 7.2 8.6 

2 59.4 26.4 

6 35.8 32.6 

8 41.7 7.5 


RE Ser SSS 
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This year I was happy that some of the 
institutions of higher learning in the Dis- 
trict requested to participate in my ques- 
tionnaire, and I was extremely gratified by 
the response. I think a comparison of these 
returns to those of the overall District will 
be of interest to all. 

The students in our university and col- 
leges leaned in opposite directions on the 
questions of putting a man on the moon, 
expanding trade with Russia and her satel- 
lites, and ending the war on poverty. How- 
ever, on many of the questions in which 


they were in agreement with the overall 
District opinion, they were more strongly in 
favor or more strongly in opposition to the 
proposals. Their approval ran as high as ten 
per cent above the overall results on the 
question of Federal laws to assist police and 
other law enforcement agencies in combating 
crime and on Federal action to prevent water 
and air pollution. 


Up to thirteen per cent more of the college 
students favored changes in the draft laws 
and as much as 17 per cent more favored 


University and colleges results 


[In percent] 


1. Do you favor Federal laws enacted to assist police and other law enforcement agencies in combating crime 
2. Should Congress enact legislation to prevent the President from expanding U.S. trade with the U.S.S.R. and her satellites? 
3. Should we continue our program to put a man on the moon? 
4. Do you favor an end to the war on poverty 
5. Do you favor changes in our present draft la s 

6. Should the Federal Government take further steps to prevent water and air polu. 
7. Are our present tarm programs achieving their purpose of maintaining farmers‘ income at adequate levels 
8. K Department of Commerce and the Department of Labor into a single Department of 


9. Do we need stricter laws regulating the right to buy or own a fun .. 22 


10. Shou 


(b) Continue to follow our present course in the war 


(c) Make an all-out effort to win the War 


11, Do you favor increased social security benefits— 


(a) Of 8 percent without an increase in social security üs. 


(b) Of 15-20 percent with an increase in social security Ax. 


1 Not applicable, 


id we— 
(a) End the war in Vietnam at any cost in prestige and mone . 


stricter laws in regard to buying and owning 
a gun. 

The percentage of students disapproving 
of the farm programs and in favor of an 
eight per cent increase in Social Security 
without an increase in taxes was below the 
overall figures. Only on the questions of 
combining the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor and on the war in Viet Nam were 
the college and overall figures quite close, 

Here are the individual results of the col- 
leges and universit -Newman, East 
Tennessee State University, Milligan, and 
Tusculum. 


< 
3 


Undecided 


84.7 8.8 | 6.5 (sume 
79.2 12,2 | 8.6 (EISU 
75.5 13.8 | 10.7 (Milligan). 
80. 5 7.9 | 11.6 (Tusculum). 
34.7 37.2 | 28.1 (Carson-Newman). 
24.1 57.3 | 18.6 U). 
33.7 41.4 | 24.9 (Milligan). 
28.0 47.1 | 24.9 (Tusculum). 
79.9 10.5 * D 
ia i 122 12 12.6 Mi iy * 
1 ittigan: 
83.1 11.1 bau — 
40.2 45.1 Te 7 (Carson-Newman). 
36.4 51.4 | 12.2 (ETSU). 
40.6 40.0 | 19.4 (Milligan). 
28.7 59.7 | 11.6 (Tusculum). 
63.2 25.7 | 11.1 (Carson-Newman). 
63.2 27.1 | 97¢ 125 
61.4 25.3 | 13.3 (Milligan). 
62.8 19.7 | 17.5 (Tusculum). 
94.6 2.3 | 3.1 (Carson-Newman). 
$4.3 2.9 | 2.8 CETSU). 
82.1 9.3 | 8.6 (Milliagn). 
92.2 2.6 | 5.2 (Tusculum) 
7.6 48.8 | 43.6 (Carson-Newman). 
7.9 57.3 | 34.8(ETSU). 
8.9 44.2 | 46.9 (Milligan). 
11.7 42.8 | 45.5 (Tusculum). 
34.4 23.7 | 41.9 (Carson-Newman). 
29.7 33.3 | 37.0 (ETSU). 
22.8 28.9 | 48.3 (Milligan). 
28.1 32.8 | 39.1 (Tusculum). 
60.1 31.0 | 8.9 (Carson-Newman). 
51.9 40. 2 | 7.9 (ETSU). 
59.4 27.2134 nas 
67.8 23,8 | 8.4 
11.3 . Corson Bases. 
14.8 Us 
14.3 Milligan.t 
22.8 Iusculum. l 
15.8 Con- Newman.“ 
183 Es. 
13.3 Milligan.t 
15.9 -| Tusculum.t 
72.9 .| Carson-Newman.! 
67.1 ETSU.! 
72.4 Milligan? 
61.3 Tusculum.! 
80,5 Carson-Newman.! 
79.3 Ut 
89.8 Mil 1 
73.9 Iusculum. 
19.5 Carson-Newman.t 
20.7 Sua 
10,2 Milligan. 
20.1 Tusculum. 
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I am most grateful to each and every one 
who extended his views to me by returning 
my questionnaire, and I also appreciate 
very much the hundreds of letters that I 
received in which many clarified and ex- 
panded their views on the questionnaire’s 
propositions, as well as on many of the other 
vitally important issues that are now be- 
fore the Congress or that will be in the 
near future. It is most helpful to me to 
have this information as a guideline. The 
views expressed in the questionnaire follow 
closely the letters that I have received in 
the past months on these issues. 

I always make it a point to consider first 
and foremost the thinking of the people 
in my District. However, sometimes bills 
are greatly transformed by the time they 
reach the final voting stage; therefore, I 
must then in the light of the bill's final 
form do what I feel is best for the District 
and the Nation. 

It is true that an informed public is the 
best safeguard of democracy, and it is my 
deepest hope that our people will continue 
to take such a concerned interest in the 
affairs of our national government. Please 
never hesitate to let me know your think- 
ing on any of the issues, no matter how 
small or large they may seem to you. Your 
views are of great assistance to me. 

Again, I thank all of you for your coopera- 
tion in participating in my 1967 Question- 
naire, and I look forward to hearing from 
you on other programs and issues. 


Sincerely, 
James H. QUILLEN. 


Texas Rangers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, recent 
attempts to smear and tarnish the rep- 
utation of the Texas Rangers should be 
discounted and placed in proper perspec- 
tive. Using the presence of a few 
rangers—assigned to maintain law and 
order during a labor union o 
drive in the Rio Grande Valley—these 
critics have screamed police brutality” 
against one of the Nation’s most re- 
spected and responsible enforcement 
officers, Capt. A. Y. Allee, of the Texas 
Rangers. : 

The propriety of the union organizing 
effort is beside the point. It is not the 
business of enforcement officers to take 
sides in such controversies. But it is the 
business of the police to maintain law 
and order, no matter where it may be 
required. 

Certain elements of the press, and 
others, have used this incident as an 
excuse for attempting to degrade the 
famous Texas Rangers as a bad guy, one 
who goes around slapping helpless 
women and abusing little children. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
That sort of talk is pure hogwash. Every 
person who knows A. Y. Allee knows he 
does not operate that way. He is a man 
of restraint and caution in the applica- 
tion of force. He has established that 
reputation throughout his 35 years of 
distinguished service in law enforcement. 

For more than a century the Texas 


— 
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Ranger has been feared by the lawless 
and admired by the law abiding. In 
legend and in history, this rugged en- 
forcement group has molded a reputa- 
tion unsurpassed in modern history. It 
was the famous Texas Ranger who was 
credited with bringing law and order to 
the border country a hundred years ago 
when thousands of cutthroats, thieves, 
and outlaws, operating from both sides 
of the border, terrorized the frontier. It 
was said of the Ranger that “he could 
ride like a Mexican, trail like an Indian, 
shoot like a Tennesseean, and fight like 
the devil.“ And throughout a century of 
law enforcement the Ranger has built 
and maintained an incomparable record. 

No amount of criticism, no amount of 
vocal abuse, can tarnish that record of 
courage and devotion to duty—always, 
and down to this very day—properly 
associated with the famous Texas 
Ranger. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an article which ap- 
peared in the July 9, 1967, issue of the 
Dallas News. Entitled “Allee Has Heart 
of Gold, Friends Say,” this story should 
be read by all who are interested in 
knowing the truth about this great 
Texan. 

The article follows: 

BRUTALITY CHARGE DENIED: ALLEE Has HEART 
or GOLD, FRIENDS Sar 
(By Jimmy Banks) 

Carrizo Sprincs, Txx.— Those who know 
him best insist that a heart of pure gold 
beats beneath the Texas Ranger badge worn 
by Capt. A. T. Allee, despite his reputation as 
a man of steel. 

For 40 years, he has enforced the law with 
an iron hand. The grizzled, balding and 
slightly pudgy Allee has survived a broken 
neck caused by a balky cow, three heart at- 
tacks and countless gunmen. 

He is a former Baptist Sunday school 
teacher who spends much of his time work- 
ing with young people. Several years ago, he 
defied his doctor's orders while recuperating 
from a heart attack and got out of bed to 
help search the wilds of Garner State Park 
for a lost youngster. With typical persistence, 
he found the lad's body after most of the 
other searchers gave up. 

Allee has been shot and sued and criticized 
and investigated so many times that current 
accusations of “brutality” seemingly should 
not bother him. 

But they do. 

From a personal standpoint, he couldn’t 
care less—perhaps because he has weathered 
so many trials and tribulations with his 
spotiess record still intact. He has never lost 
a court suit. The FBI, in several probes, ap- 
parently has never found any evidence that 
Allee has violated anyone's civil rights. 

What concerns him is the effect the bru- 
tality” charges, arising from the prolonged 
Rio Grande Valley farm labor dispute, may 
have on the reputation of the Texas Rangers. 
That is of paramount importance to a man 
who has been a Ranger for 35 years, whose 
father and grandfather were both Rangers 
and whose son is a fourth-generation Ranger. 

He can hardly walt to get those who have 
made the charges in a courtroom under oath 
but, unfortunately, some are out-of-staters 
who probably will never have to testify. 

Col. Homer Garrison, director of the De- 
partment of Public Safety and chief of the 
Rangers, is convinced that his organization's 
reputation could not be tn better hands than 
those of Allee. 

“He's a terrific Ranger,” said Garrison, 
“and I've known him Intimately since 1935. 
He's the most dedicated guy I've ever known. 
He has sacrificed his personal health all 
along and he’s refused to follow his doctor's 
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advice many times, insisting that he had too 
many things he had to do. 

He's truly one of the alltime great Rang- 
ers, Garrison added, paying him the su- 
preme compliment, 

The feeling is mutual. 

“I wouldn't work five minutes longer if 
Col. Garrison ever left,” said Allee. “If he 
hadn't been made director of the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety, I think it would have 
died in its infancy. He's fair and square with 
everyone—and he certainly wouldn't con- 
done any improper action by any of his men. 
And I certainly wouldn't do anything that 
might reflect on him.” 

Garrison came quickly to Allee’s defense 
recently when a rather puzzling attack was 
made on him in Washington by Dennis 
Chavez, Jr., son of the late New Mexico sen- 
ator. Chavez, testifying before a House agri- 
culture subcommittee, called Allee, among 
other things, the fastest gun, who is 
a known killer, a professional Mexican 
hater...” $ 

Garrison immediately said that Allee, 50 
far as he knew, had killed only one man— 
an accused felon he shot in self defense. 
Allee was exonerated by a grand jury. 

That happened in 1937, and it produced 
one of Allee's closest brushes with death. 

“I went to Laredo to pick up a prisoner 
and take him back to Kinney County,” Allee 
recalled during an exclusive interview with 
The Dallas News. “I didn’t handcuff him 
and, about three miles outside of Laredo, he 
grabbed my .45 out of the holster and started 
shooting at me. 

“Two of his bullets grazed me, coming just 
close enough to leave red streaks, one on my 
stomach and one on my arm. I had a coupe 
with a ledge right behind the seat. I reached 
behind him picked up another pistol I had 
stashed back there and shot him. I lost con- 
trol of the car, of course, and wrecked it— 
ran into a tree. We had to furnish our own 
cars in those days and this was a new one 
I'd just pickedup the day before. But I still 
felt real lucky.” 

“The Lord was riding with me,” he de- 
clared. 

“And I'll tell you this,” he added. “I've 
handcuffed everyone I've arrested and put in 
a car with me since then.” 

Six years earlier, Allee survived another 
shot, one which grazed the top of his head 
while he was walking through wild, rugged 
country looking for moonshiners’ stills. He 
never learned who fired it or why—whether 
it was aimed at him or whether it was a stray 
shot—but his reaction may have helped build 
his reputation for toughness. 

“It was a .22 bullet,” said Allee, “and it 
went through my hat, just grazing my scalp. 
I didn't even hear the shot fired but it 
knocked me down. It wasn’t serious, but I 
thought maybe for a while I might bleed to 
death.” 

“I came on back to town, went to a drug 
store and bought some iodine then walked 
across the street to a service station. I 
washed it off and put iodine on it and it 
never did bother me anymore.” 

One of his closest calls came three years 
ago, on his 755-acre ranch between Carrizo 
Springs and Crystal City, A Mexican hired 
hand was loading cattle into a traller and 
one of the cows stopped in the chute, re- 
fusing to budge. 

Allee, recuperating from a heart attack, 
finally went out to help. He climbed up on 
the chute but fell and his neck struck the 
top rail on the trailer’s sideboard. The acci- 
dent broke his neck in three places and his 
recovery from that did nothing to dilute his 
“tough guy“ reputation. 

But many of the people in this area, where 
he was born and raised, know the 62-year- 
old Allee as a warm, compassionate and 
generous friend—a man who grew up among 
Latin Americans, who speaks their language 
and counts many of them among his closest 
friends. He frequently is called upon to arbi- 
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trate marital disputes, and his wise counsel 
is credited with having saved a great many 
homes, 

He sees nothing unusual in the small loans 
he frequently makes to those in need, in 
the many jobs he has arranged for deserving 
Latins and whites alike or in the sage advice 
he gives youngsters who get into trouble. 

“The biggest part. about most peace offi- 
cers," he told a friend recently, is the 


Last spring, shortly before Allee went to 
Rio Grande City in connection with the labor 
dispute, a high school teacher called him 
about a problem youngster. The 17-year-old 
boy had been convicted of writing hot checks 
in a neighboring state, put on probation and 
Sent here to live with relatives. 

He hated the world in general and law 
enforcement officers in particular when Allee 
first talked with him. But by the time the 
conversation was over, he had decided to re- 
turn to school and work in the afternoons 
On Allee’s ranch. When the Ranger gave him 
Part of his salary in advance without being 
asked, the surprised young man declared he 
had never seen such a cop before.” 

Allee convinced him, by the time the 
school term ended, that he should learn a 
trade and “go straight” from now on. The 
youngster agreed and Allee arranged for him 
to enter the Camp Gary Job Corps Training 
Center. 

The incident might amaze many of the 
Salty Ranger captain's critics but his friends 
found nothing unusual about it. 

„He's basically kind and gentle, even 
though he appears pretty crusty and gruff,” 
Said one of his friends. And he just can’t 
understand these accusations about 
brutality.” 

Allee declares flatly that the charges are 
completely false. 

“This just hasn't happened,” he said. We 
haven't slapped or pushed or shoved anybody 
around—except when I arrested Magdaleno 
Dimas on June 1 and grazed his head with a 
shotgun barrel. That just gave him a little 
Scratch, and Tad much rather do that than 
Shoot, him.” 

Allee was called upon by the sheriff to 
heip locate and arrest Dimas, who allegedly 
had threatened the life of Jim Rochester, a 
foreman at La Casita Farms. Dimas and an- 
Other man reportedly had driven by a La 
Casita shed a short while earlier with Dimas 
holding a rife and Rochester had fired 
Several shots at the car. 

When Allee located Dimas, a convicted 
murderer with a long criminal record, Dimas 
fame running out of the house with a rifle 
in his hands. Allee said he told him to stop 
and drop the gun. Dimas dropped the rifie 
but ran back into the house, according to 
Allee. 

The Ranger captain said he radioed the 
sheriff's office to bring a justice of the peace 
With a search warrant for the house. After 
obtaining the warrant, he called several 
times for Dimas to come out. 

“Finally, I kicked down the door,“ he said. 
“I found Dimas and another man sitting 
behind a table with their hands under it. I 
told them to put their hands on the table, 
Since I didn’t know if they had guns under 
it or not, and stand up. They refused even 
after I told them several times. So I tilted 
the table back against them and hit Dimas 
On the head. 

“My main interest was te get him out of 
there and keep him from killing somebody 
that night,” Allee added. “And I think he 
Would have if we hadn't arrested him.“ 

Allee said the Rangers’ only purpose in the 
Valley was “to enforce the law and protect 
life and property.” 

Im not on the side of management or the 
unions,” he declared. “But when they're 
Putting sugar in gasoline tanks, burning 
railroad bridges, trying to derail trains and 
damage irrigation pumps, I think it's time 
to stop them. 
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“I wouldn't call this a strike, because the 
law says a strike doesn’t exist until 30 per 
cent of the employes have a disagreement 
with an employer,” he added. “This is an 
attempt of the union to organize farm labor. 
I haven't even seen any workers try to walk 
out of the fields and we've certainly never 
tried to keep any of them in the fields. 
They've been free all along to walk out any- 
time they want to. 

“I understand that several times the farm 
Managers moved the workers to another part 
of the field when they were cutting melons 
near the road and some of these pickets were 
taunting ‘em—cussing em and insulting 
em.“ he said. They did that to avoid trou- 
ble between the workers, who were using 
those long knives to cut melons, and the 
pickets. But the Rangers didn't even have 
anything to do with that. 

“Why they're making all these accusations 
is a puzzle to me because these things just 
didn't happen,” he added. “They must think 
it will help them get farm workers under 
the National Labor Relations Act or some- 
thing. 

“I'm a strong believer in enforcing the law 
and enforcing it like it is written,” he added. 
“And I don't think we've been wrong in 
what we've done.“ 

One of the “brutality” charges arose from 
the arrest of the Rey. Edgar Krueger, a “mi- 
grant minister” for the Southern Church of 
Christ and the Texas Council of Churches, 
and his wife. 

He asked me about six times, on two dif- 
ferent occasions, to arrest him,” Allee said 
of Krueger. “I told him that I didn’t want 
to arrest him, that I respected him as a min- 
ister, but that I also didn’t want him to vio- 
late the law. A few days later, he was acting 
as a picket captain on a mass picket Une 
and mass picketing is illegal. 

We arrested the pickets and Krueger again 
asked me to put him in jail. He said I'd put 
his people in jail so I could put him in fail, 
too. I finally told him if that's the way he 
felt about it Td sure as hell accommodate 
him. I grabbed him by the belt but I didn’t 
rough him up. 

His wife told me not to put him in jail 
and I told her he'd asked me to six different 
times,” said Allee. “She was under arrest, too, 
and one of our men asked her to give him 
her camera—it’s customary, when you arrest 
somebody and they cause a commotion, to 
take whatever articles they're carrying away 
from them. She put the camera behind her 
back so I grabbed it and handed it to him. 

It was put in an envelope with their 
other belongings in the jail and held for 
them until they were released—and we sure 
didn't expose any film that was In it,“ he said 
in reply to another charge made by the 
Kruegers. 

Allee has received hundreds of letters and 
telegrams from all parts of the country, in- 
cluding Alaska, expressing confidence in him 
and praising him since the “brutality” 
charges were publiczed. One man, whom 
Allee arrested for murder eight months ago 
and who is now free on bond, telephoned 
Garrison to say he had never been treated 
better by anyone than he had been by Allee. 

One of the letters came from James C. 
Alles, chief of police in Delano, Calif., where 
the farm labor organizers claim they also 
encountered “police brutality.” 

Alles wrote that he had noticed the Rang- 
ers were receiving “the same type of publicity 
as we have received here for nearly two 
years.” He enclosed two copies of a publica- 
tion describing the California situation, he 
said, “to show you the tactics they use and 
that we are behind you 100 per cent.” 

Perhaps the charge that rankles Allee the 
most is that he is a “Mexican hater.” 

“Nobody can prove that.“ he declared. “I 
have worlds of friends among the Latin 
Americans and they come to me with all 
sorts of problems. I certainly am not prej- 
udiced them and I always try to 
treat them right. 
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job is not to put every- 
body in the pen,” he added, but to try to 
help straighten them up if they get out of 
line—to try to help them become good cit- 
izens, I've always tried to do that with Latins 
and whites both.” 

Many of the letters of support came from 
prominent citizens who have succeeded as 
a result of Allee’s nudging them back into the 
straight and narrow instead of sending them 
to prison, r 
Allee, who doesn't drink or smoke (he 
chews on cigars almost constantly but never 
lights one), believes that’s the way it should 
be 


Flve-fcet-10½ inches tall and weighing 
192, Allee now considers himself in “good 
shape” physically and has no intention of 
retiring anytime soon. 

There's only one good thing about this 
trouble in the Valley,” he said. “My doctor's 
been trying to get me to lose weight and I’ve 
lost 28 pounds on this ent. 

“And Tu tell you this,” he added. “If I 
had as many enemies as I have friends, I'd 
retire right. now.” 


John Quincy Adams 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, today we commemorate the 
200th anniversary of the birth of John 
Quincy Adams. It is much less a celebra- 
tion of his birth, however, than it is a 
celebration of his accomplishments. The 
present shape of our Government and of 
our Nation were both influenced by his 
efforts. 

During his lifetime of public service, 
Mr. Adams held a variety of important 
positions. He served as Ambassador to 
Great Britain and as the American rep- 
resentative to the Netherlands. He was a 
member of the Massachusetts Senate, a 
U.S. Senator from Massachusetts, the 
Secretary of State under President Mon- 
roe, President of the United States, and 
served nearly 17 years in the House of 
Representatives. 

His accomplishments in these positions 
were equal to the importance implied by 
their titles. In foreign affairs he was a 
strong advocate of a firm foreign policy. 
He was one of the chief negotiators at 
the peace conference with England after 
the War of 1812. As Secretary of State 
he played a key role in the formulation 
of the Monroe Doctrine, a policy as im- 
portant today as it was in 1823. 

His domestic accomplishments were 
equally impressive. He successfully ad- 
vocated the purchase of Florida and 
defended the Louisiana Purchase. As 
President he proposed a broad plan of 
internal improvements and generally 
promoted the western expansion and in- 
creased industrialization throughout the 
Nation. 

He was one of the earliest and most 
vocal opponents of slavery, and once 
wrote that a life devoted to the problem 
of emancipation would be one “nobly 
spent or sacrificed.” He spoke out, virtu- 
ally alone, against the “gag rule,” which 
suppressed political activities of those 
who opposed slavery. 
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Mr. Adams was the only ex-President 
ever to serve in the House of Representa- 
tives, and his 17 years in this body pro- 
duced some of his greatest accomplish- 
ments. His death, following a stroke on 
the floor of the House, was a dramatic 
climax to a distinguished career. The 
legacy he left for the generations which 
followed remains as an example 
of the great accomplishments of a truly 
brilliant and dedicated public servant. 
We who serve in the House today would 
do well to emulate his example. 


Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HERBERT BURKE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the Ladies Auxiliary No. 517, Veterans of 
World War I, in West Hollywood, Fla., 
have brought to my attention a speech 
on “Americanism” which I understand 
was written and delivered by a fourth- 
grade student in Miramar, Fla. The 
young writer is David Curtis Redheffer, 
who is 9 years old. It is gratifying to 
see such patriotism reflected in the youth 
of our Nation, and I take this oppor- 
tunity to have David's speech printed at 
this point in the Recorp: 

AMERICANISM 

Madam President, distinguished guests, 
ladies of the auxiliary and friends “Why I 
am glad to be an American.” 

Many people do not know what it is like 
to be free, to be an American. Their coun- 
tries are being taken over or separated from 
the rest of the world by Communists or 
Fascists. 

Many countries, such as India, are not 
self supporting, but they have a great many 
people with many needs. They need money 
to buy food, clothing, seeds, tools, machinery, 
medicines and many other items. The United 
States has many programs to help these peo- 
ple become self supporting and independent 
as we are, one being the Marshall Plan. 

Out of our benevolence, other p 
Planned and started in the United States 
help crippled people, the blind, the deaf and 
dumb, the retarded, the unschooled and 
other disabled people. But in my opinion, I 
think the best way the United States helps 
the world is by heiping other countries de- 
fend themselves. Even today we are helping 
a country to have and keep its freedom! 

We, you and I, have many rights. Among 
them, the right to vote, the right to religion, 
to worship as we please, the right to speak, 
the right to a fair and speedy jury trial, the 
right to disagree with our Government 
provided we do not advocate and support 
violent revolution. and many more. All of 
these are guaranteed by the “Bill of Rights“ 
in our Constitution. (I have copies here if 
you care to see them later.) 

This past Christmas vacation, I enjoyed 
the privilege of visiting Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, where our Dec- 
laration of Independence was framed and 
signed, and where our Liberty Bell is housed. 

I also visited the home of Betsy Ross where 
our original Stars and Stripes were made, 
and, to live in my imagination, the times of 
Washington and Jefferson, Lafayette and 
Patrick Henry, Ben Franklin, Thomas Paine 
and Von Steuben, 


I was lucky enough to sit in the pew where 
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Washington sat in Christ Church, Philadel- 
phia, and offer a prayer. I also went to St. 
John's Episcopal Church in Richmond, Vir- 
ginla, where Patrick Henry made his famous 
speech. May I suggest you visit these his- 
toric shrines, in the cradle of liberty, to re- 
new your faith and pride in America and 
your own heritage, and to more fully realize 
our debt to these great men . . . Americans 
all! 

Yes, even Lafayette and Von Steuben... 
could anyone have been more American 
than they in our great Revolution of 1776? 

To all in uniform who served through all 
our wars, who gave their lives not for per- 
sonal gain, but for liberty and freedom ... 
to preserve the American dream of life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness, we owe a 
debt we can never repay. But I am abso- 
lutely sure they must have felt as Patrick 
Henry did when he said: 

“Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slavery? 
Forbid it Almighty God! I know not what 
course others may take, but as for me, Give 
me liberty or give me death! 

These are my people, this is my country, 
and this is why.I am glad and proud to be 
an American! 


Israel Forever 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the coura- 
geous State of Israel must never be 
threatened again as she was a few short 
weeks ago. A just and enduring peace 
must be achieved, and the United States 
must use its influence toward this end. 


I believe that a recent address by the 
Honorable Charles Silver of New York 
City makes clear the obligation of free- 
dom-loving people everywhere to Israel. 
In this address before Congregation B’nai 
Jeshurn, which was also broadcast over 
radio station WEUD on Friday, June 23, 
Mr. Silver declared: 

Let us make sure—permanently sure—that 
Israel, victorious in arms, will not be over- 
come by words .. that Israel today will sur- 


vive to a greater Israel tomorrow ... and 
tomorrow. 


I am including this full text in the 
Appendix of the Record so that my col- 
leagues will have the benefit of sharing 
the stirring words of Charles Silver: 
ADDRESS BY Hon, CHARLES H. SILVER, JUNE 23, 

1967 


A few weeks ago, a world already shudder- 
ing under the blows of bloody conflict in 
many quarters was shocked to discover that 
the Arab nations, in their millions, were 
deployed on Israel's borders, poised to plunge 
forward and wipe Israel from the face of 
the earth. 

Of course, as we listen now to the after- 
thoughts of Israel’s enemies at the United 
Nations, it would seem that everything is 
upside down, that black is white, good is 
bad—and the lamb has viciously pounced on 
the helpless lion, 

Forgotten by Israel's oll-hungry foes are 
the frontiers bristling with Arab enmity. 

Forgotten is the frenzy of Nasser’s holy 
war and the cry to kill—that went up over 
all Islam to strike the fatal blow which 
would mark Israel's final tragic hour. 

The Arab legions, confident of their might, 
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had not calculated on the one precious factor 
that proved more significant than numbers 
. +. More powerful than hate . . the faith 
and courage of Israel rising again like David 
against his giant opponent. 

The four-day war is only one week old. 

The lamb overcame the lion. 

But she is now being led to the slaughter. 

It is almost beyond belief that great 
powers—fully aware of the actual facts 
have become accomplices. 

They have waited to count noses—to see 
where the greatest possible gain may lle 
in oil or allies—and then they come forward 
to condemn Israel—but only after long de- 
lay during which profit and potential ad- 
vantage have been carefully welghed—but 
not truth nor justice. 

Delegates at the United Nations, presum- 
ably there to hear and to judge the state- 
ments of all who speak, are suddenly absent 
when opinions are being expressed with 
which they do not agree. 

But—in the long run—the long run which 
is usually won at last by reason—you cannot 
turn your back on truth or walk out on 
justice. i 

Is the miraculous triumph, snatched from 
the jaws of treachery, about to be devoured 
by the enemies that could prove even more 
dangerous as they sit to decide the fate of 
Israel—as they seek to erase her victory with 
bitterness and vengeance in their hearts— 
with slander and abuse on their tongues? 

The pendulums of diplomacy are swinging 
wildly. Every tick of the clock takes us closer 
to clvilization’s final chance to save herself. 

You think the future of Israel alone is at 
stake? More can come of this far-off but far- 
reaching treachery than we dare to imagine. 

If Israel is pushed back to her previous 
borders, returned to a subordinate status 
permitted a second-class statehood and 
punished for this farcical definition of ag- 
gression—we will witness one of the most 
tragic injustices of history. 

And we will be sowing the seeds of a future 
disaster that will engulf the entire world. 

For, here is a country which—in a few 
short years of precarious existence, without 
fixed boundaries, with few friends around 
her and not a day of peace—has shown a 
matchless zeal for creative effort and con- 
structive accomplishment. 

That land is Israel. and the miracle 
of her recent yictory will be told and retold 
for generations to come . . yes, a thousand 
generations from now.. it will be related 
in the same breath as the bravery of the 
Maccabees and the Battle of Jericho. 

She has summoned the strength to over- 
come her enemies and break the ring of steel 
around her. 

Can we now afford to let her down? 

Can the world afford to let her down? 

Hounded and beaten about the globe for 
centuries, extended little compassion and 
less protection by law, these pioneers of 
Israel have survived their trials as a sword 
survives the flame in which it is tempered. 

They made the desert bloom. 

They emerged at last from their endless 
wanderings and created a new home in their 
ancient homeland. 

They built cities, hospitals, schools 

They resolved to preserve their new na- 
tion and proved themselves ready to die in 
its defense. 

They deserve the protection of every other 
freedom-loving people against any future 
attack. 

They are entitled to negotiate their own 
peace terms with the enemy—for this is an 
enemy that will not soon forget. . but 
will bide its time to strike again. 

This is Israel’s hour of decision! 

We cannot forsake her now. Civilization 
cannot forsake her. If we let Israel down, 
then you and I go down—and down go the 
honor and decency of all mankind. 

We are Americans, first.. and America 
is our country. But as lovers of freedom—all 
who love freedom in every land—we must 
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not sit idly by while the courageous people 
of Israel see valor turned into defeat. We 
must resist the overwhelming forces of hos- 
tile nations who are bitterly disappointed 
that Israel turned the tables on her enemies, 

They would not have lifted a finger if the 
tide of battle had gone the other way—the 
way they evidently hoped and expected. 
There would have been no clamor to return 
to former boundaries . . no outcry ..,. no 
indignation ... no tears or even polite re- 
gret if Israel had vanished from the map of 
civilization. 

We know the danger of Soviet domination 
of the Middle East. We know the value of the 
oil fields of Arabia. But oll is not stronger 
than blood, It is not more precious than 
Peace. 

The Soviet powers must not terrify us into 

silence, injustice and shabby compromise by 
their outrageous and insulting performance 
at the United Nations. 

We must not turn our backs on infamy 
and accept the Soviet Bloc as bargaining 
agent for the peace of the world. 

If we have hearts that beat for justice and 
hands that will strike for the right... if 
We have voices to cry out against the shame 
Of surrender... we cannot remain guilty 
bystanders. 

There are not many occasions involving 
the destiny of man when the issue is as 
clear-cut and conclusive as the unprovoked 
Surrounding of Israel's borders by the aggres- 
sive union of Arab states. This infant com- 
Monwealth is a child of freedom, born out 
Of the highest principles of democracy. Israel 
Was brought into being by the United Na- 
tions, itself. This is no time for the parent 
to forsake its own tormented child. 

Israel, courageous and victorious, needs sup- 
Port urgently and at once—not only moral 
Support and military support—but money— 
as well. 

She is struggling in the grip of an enor- 
Mous financial crisis, with most of her 
income spent on manpower and munitions 
tor defense. 

Israel's people are already paying two to 
five times the taxes that we do... to say 
nothing of the costs required to meet and 
overcome the sudden onslought of her foes. 

Unless our pockets go with our hearts to 
face this crisis, we Invite total economic col- 
lapse. And economic collapse for Israel, as 
you well know, would be the prelude to mili- 
tary destruction by her enemies. 

Surely this is no time for lengthy debate 
about how many dollars we can spare to send 
our kinsmen. 

Israel is no aggressor. 

The brilliant presentation by Abba Eban 
Of her brief and tortured struggle to survive 
should rouse the defense of all who declare 
themselves on the side of peace and justice. 

Israel has proved able to help herself in 
the pursuit of peace. She has proved able 
to defend herself in the horrors of war. She 
has certainly earned the right to expect the 
assistance of others in assuring her justice. 

Israel has faced a desperate hour of ulti- 
Mate agony and turned it into a glorious 
page in her history. 

She must never again stand alone against 
the organized hate of one hundred million 
fanatical enemies. 

This is the moment for the better instincts 
Of mankind to mobilize, It is a time of jeop- 
ardy for all civilization, Humanity’s tomor- 
row depends on what we do today. 

Let us see to it that Israel, who received 
no assistance in war, will secure a just and 
lasting peace. 


“This is the time to extend our hand, 

To protect the life of our Promised Land; 
Israel, embattled, cries out to you... 
Out of the hope of years, 

Out of the growing fears, 

Out of the anguish, out of the threats, 
Out of the diplomats’ tangled nets.” 


Let us make sure—permanently sure— 
that Israel, victorious in arms, will not be 
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overcome by words ... than Israel today 
will survive to be a greater Israel tomor- 
Forever—Israel forever, 


John Quincy Adams 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in a country such as this where 
so much of what we now have we owe 
to the wisdom and courage of our fore- 
fathers, it is right to occasionally take 
time out to acknowledge their contribu- 
tion to America. John Quincy Adams 
was certainly one of those to whom we 
owe the most, and on the occasion of the 
200th anniversary of his birth, I wish to 
express my appreciation of his accom- 
plishments. 

Adams devoted the greater part of his 
life to public service both at home and 
abroad. In 1802, after serving for 7 years 
in Europe, he was elected to the Massa- 
chusetts State Senate, and 6 months 
later he was elected to the U.S. Senate. 
Adams went from here back into diplo- 
matic service and was largely respon- 
sible for the peace settlement following 
the War of 1812. As a diplomat, Adams 
was greatly responsible for the truth of 
his own description of U.S. foreign rela- 
tions: 

America, in the assembly of nations, since 
her admission among them, has invariably, 
though often fruitlessly, held forth to them 
the hand of honest friendship, of equal free- 
dom, of generous reciprocity. She has uni- 
tormly spoken among them, though often to 
heedless and often to disdainful ears, the 
language of equal liberty, equal justice, equal 
rights, 


In 1817 President Monroe appointed 
Adams Secretary of State. In filling this 
position Adams drew on his vast wealth 
of political experience and as usual he 
served with tremendous vigor. A great 
deal of the credit for the Monroe Doc- 
trine belongs to him. 

Adams became President in 1824. Dur- 
ing his term in the White House he 
worked hard to bring about a large vari- 
ety of improvements, especially in the 
field of education. He pursued these 
goals incessantly and with a self- 
restraint which was true to his concept 
of the ideal government. 

In 1831 Adams began a period of serv- 
ice in Congress almost 17 years long 
which was probably the high point in his 
long public career. This made him the 
only ex-President ever to serve in the 
House. He was always knowledgeable and 
conscientious, and he served on many 
of the most important committees, 
Throughout, he brought all of his in- 
fluence and powers to bear in defending 
the rights of man. 

In February of 1848 he suffered a 
stroke from which he never recovered, 
just after responding to the call of his 
name in the House. Few have devoted 
themselves to the pursuit of their ideals 
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with the persistence, honor, and courage 
of John Quincy Adams, 

Today we do well to follow Adams’ 
own advice which he quoted from a bar- 
barian chieftain who defended his 
country against the Roman invasion: 

Think of your forefathers and of your 
posterity, 


Role of Women in the War on Poverty 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
role of women in helping to win the war 
on poverty is absolutely crucial, and more 
attention needs to be paid to the efforts 
of many women’s organizations and 
many thousands of dedicated individual 
ladies in helping the poor to help them- 
selves. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most active 
and articulate ladies engaged in support 
of the war on poverty is Mrs. Joseph 
Willen of New York City, past presi- 
dent of the National Council of Jewish 
Women, and a leading figure in Women 
in Community Service—WICS—an orga- 
nization comprised of women of all faiths 
which was formed to help make a suc- 
cess of the Women's Job Corps program. 

As an example of Mrs. Willen's efforts 
on behalf of disadvantaged American 
youth, I would like to call the attention 
of my distinguished colleagues to a re- 
port on the Tongue Point Job Corps Cen- 
ter for Women in Astoria, Oreg., which 
Mr. Willen, as NCJW president, sent out 
as a news release this past March. Mr. 
Willen’s report is especially significant, 
Mr. Speaker, in that it stresses the vital 
contributions of our distinguished col- 
league, the gentlelady from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN], to a successful Job Corps pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Speaker, with permission I insert 
Mrs. Willen's report on the Tongue Point 
Center at this point in the RECORD; 

A Vistr TO Toncve POINT 
(By Mrs. Joseph Willen) 

With the Presidents of the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women, the National Council 
of Negro Women and Church Women 
United, I went to Oregon to be in on the 
planning and opening of the new Women's 
Job Corps Center in Tongue Point, Oreg. 

The new center will be a symbol of the 
success of the Women’s Job Corps, and a trib- 
ute to the people who believed in it from 
the start. It is located in the state of Con- 
gresswoman Edith Green, who was largely 
responsible for having women written into 
the original Job Corps legislation. It is be- 
ing reconverted from a former men’s center 
to accommodate the vastly increased num- 
ber of women trainees now called for by the 
new amendments to the Economic Oppor- 
tunities Act, Thanks to Rep. Green—and the 
achievements of the women’s corps—the 
number of women has been more than 
doubled, from 10% to 23% of enrollees. And, 
last but not least, it is Mos which is be- 
ing given credit for much of the trainees’ 
success. 

We were invited to the opening particu- 
larly because the Job Corps wanted us to 
share some of WICS’ experience with staff 
members of the University of Oregon, which 
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has a contract to manage the new center. 
We had an unusually instructive and excit- 
ing meeting with these dedicated men and 
women, who are headed by former Secretary 
of Health, Eduaction and Welfare Arthur 
Flemming. 

They told us that they felt it was an 
“added ingredient” to be working with girls 
who had come through WICS. They were 
delighted with WICS' approach to the whole 
girl, rather than to her job-training problems 
alone, The volunteers’ personal involvement 
with the girls, the interest in their day-to- 
day problems and their struggles to grow and 
identify as women have made a crucial dif- 
ference in the girls motivation, it is felt by 
many Job Corps people. The knowledge that 
others really care if they succeed has given 
these youngsters a true headstart in accom- 
plishing the profound changes that most 
have had to make in their lives. 

The university people told us that they 
themselves expect to learn a great deal in 
working with the girls, because they will be 
able to explore new ways of reaching a seg- 
ment of the school population which the 
public schools have largely failed. They are 
examining many new teaching and counsel- 
ing techniques which they hope will enrich 
their own school of education as well as 
improve teaching methods throughout the 
state. 

They are already working to attract com- 
munity interest in the center, and thus 
create a favorable atmosphere for the giris’ 

ence. While we were there, we took 
part in a luncheon given for the Mayor, his 
wife and leading citizens of the nearby town 
of Astoria, at which the community people 
pledged to do all in their power to help the 
project and make the girls welcome. They 
were particularly interested in our experi- 
ences, and so stirred by the remarks of WICS 
President Kilch at the luncheon 
that a local WICS group was organized on 
the spot. 

I came away feeling that our country is 
becoming more and more aware that ex- 
periments like the Job Corps are worth many 
times the dollar investment that has been 
put in them. Economic deprivation has done 
far more than rob millions of our children 
of good food and homes; it has also robbed 
them of the incentive to try to become suc- 
cessful members of our society. 

The Job Corps, I am convinced, is one of 
the answers because it gives its students for 
24 hours a day that combination of good 
home and good school that our privileged 
children take for granted. It will give our 
Job Corps girls a new chance to contribute 
to the two families in their lives—the fami- 
lies they come home to and the families they 
will raise. 

Pioneering is not easy. It has ite risks. The 
girls themselves, the staff person who invests 
a few years of his life, the University which 
sacrifices the valuable time and energy of 
faculty members—all of these are taking 
risks. We in Council took a risk when we 
embarked on this new and difficult program. 
Even had it not paid off, we should have 
done it anyway. But we are lucky. The reward 
is already before our eyes. 


Too Much “PR” in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 
Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, there has 


been a growing concern among many 
Members of Congress with regard to the 
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Federal budget. Government spending is 
growing by leaps and bounds, often need- 


lessly. 

An editorial in the July 8, edition of 
the Oregon Journal raises some very legi- 
timate doubts as to the utility of many 
Government information posts. 

I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

The expansion of flackery“ in governmen- 
tal agencies in recent years should be re- 
viewed with a critical eye by the public and 
planners of the structure of government. 

Are all these hand-outs really necessary? 
We would ask it of the growing army of press 
agents, propagandists, information officers, 
public relations men, or whatever handle is 
tacked on to the persons newspapermen refer 
to as flacks.“ 

Without question, there is justification for 
many of them. As in business, governments 
have a need for some kind of Haison between 
their officials and the public. Also, there are 
publications that must be put together. 

But in instances where the system boils 
down to a government propaganda machine, 
there is cause for genuine concern and legi- 
timate doubts should be raised as to whether 
this is the way tax money should be spent. 

Budget requests during the recent legisla- 
tive session included information positions in 
nearly every agency of any size and more 
than one In some of the larger units. 


Noted Negro Historian Heads History 
Department of University of Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with pride and pleasure that I an- 
nounce the appointment of John Hope 
Franklin as chairman of the Department 
of History of the University of Chicago, 
which is in the district that I have the 
honor to represent. By unanimous con- 
sent I am extending my remarks to 
include the following news article from 
the June 30, 1967, issue of the Chicago 
Maroon: 

FRANKLIN APPOINTED HISTORY CHAIRMAN 


John Hope Franklin, one of the nation's 
most distinguished historians, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Department of His- 
tory here. He is the first Negro ever to be 
named to a department chairmanship in a 
major American university. 

Franklin, an authority on the history of 
the American Negro and on the Civil War 
and Reconstruction periods, has been a pro- 
fessor of American history at Chicago ‘since 
1964. 

He will succeed William H. McNeill, chair- 
man since 1961, who will return to full-time 
teaching and research. 

According to D. Gale Johnson, dean of the 
Division of the Social Sciences, “John Hope 
Franklin is recognized as one of our foremost 
historians. Professor Franklin, with Daniel 
Boorstin, Arthur Mann, and Richard Wade, 
has made the University’s Department of 
History one of the strongest in the nation in 
the field of American history.” 

WAS PITT PROFESSOR 

Before coming to Chicago, Franklin served 
for eight years as professor and chairman 
of the Department of History at Brooklyn 
College. 

During the 1962-63 academic year, he was 
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the Pitt Professor of American History and 
Institutions at Cambridge University, and a 
fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Franklin’s writings have had a powerful 
impact in both academic and public policy- 
making circles. He was one of the authors of 
the brief against school segregation which 
was submitted to the Supreme Court in 1954 
by the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

Among Franklin’s books is “From Slavery 
to Freedom: A History of American Negroes” 
(1956), which has become the standard work 
in its field. His articles and book reviews 
have appeared widely in learned journals 
and in the popular press. 

Franklin has been active in efforts to re- 
vise secondary school textboks which, until 
recently, have largely ignored the role of 
the Negro and other minority groups in 
American history. He is a co-author of Land 
of the Free” (1966), an eighth grade Ameri- 
can history text which also includes the 
story of minority groups, and which has been 
adopted by many major school systems. 

FATHER A JUDGE 


Franklin was born in 1915 in Rentlesville, 
Oklahoma. His father, the late Buck Col- 
bert (Ben) Franklin, was one of Oklahoma's 
first Negro lawyers, and the first Negro Judge 
to sit in chancery in the District Court of 
the State of Oklahoma. 


New Minimum Wage Law Is Beginning To 
Pinch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr, FISHER. Mr. Speaker, a recent in- 
dependent survey across the Nation re- 
vealed that the new minimum wage hike 
is forcing thousands of workers out of 
jobs. Those who are hurt the most are 
those who can less afford to be without 
work. They include the fringe workers— 
the physically handicapped and the less 
productive. It was also found that vast 
numbers of youngsters, those in high 
school, and many in college, who do part 
time or temporary work, are losing job 
opportunities because of this new law. 

Another adverse aspect of this un- 
fortunate enactment is discussed in an 
editorial which appeared in the June 23, 
1967, issue of the Dallas Morning News. 
Entitled “Destroy the State?” the edi- 
torial follows: 

DESTROY THE STATE? 

The courts and the Department of Labor 
are charting for themselves a course in deep 
and dangerous waters. Among other things, 
they may wind up having to rule arbitrarily 
on who is a professional person and who 
is not—a question that has kept scholars 
busy debating for centuries. 

Pending in Baltimore is a case filed by 
Texas and 25 other states asking that the 
federal wage and hour law be clarified. The 
1966 law apparently extends the minimum- 
wage: and overtime-pay provisions to many 
employes of the states, possibly to all em- 
ployes. 

Atty. Gen. Crawford Martin is one of 
many state official who harbor more than a 
little anxiety over what the three judges in 
Baltimore, then the Labor Department law- 
yers, will say. If the extensions are upheld, 
it could cost Texas 614 million a year in 
overtime pay. 
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Martin says that after Labor gets through 
interpreting, teachers who grade papers at 
home or football coaches who go to night 
games might well be entitled to overtime 
pay. The layman might ask, why not? 

Teachers and professors are not hired by 
the hour. They sign contracts to serve for 
the duration at a fixed amount of pay. Some- 
times they are docked for missing work, 
sometimes not. They punch no time clock 
but agree, in their contracts, to be at the 
right place at the right time and to do what 
work must be done—whether in the class- 
room or elsewhere. 

In all, it is a contractual agreement that 
Tetains the services of a professional. Since 
no hours are spelied out, any determination 
of the wage per hour would be ludicrous 
guesswork. 

In light of this, the interpreters may be 
forced to a fork in the road: Down one 
route lies a ruling that, since teachers are 
professionals who work by contract rather 
than on an hourly basis, the law does not 
apply. Down the other lane is a ruling that 
teachers must be hired for specified num- 
bers of hours, and that any time spent above 
that should be considered. 

Who would check on the teacher grading 
papers at home, no one knows. Whether 
overtime would be allowed for attending re- 
quired summer classes at college is another 
of many uncertainties. 

This hornet's nest may upset the educa- 
tional community, but what troubles Martin 
and other state officials is the fact that the 
law was passed in the first place: 

“If the federal government is entitled 
... to regulate any of the governmental 
Tunctions of a state, then merely at the 
whim of Congress all activities of the state 
could be regulated.” This, says Martin, 
would “virtualy destroy the state as a sep- 
arate political entity.” 

This is where the courts and the Labor 
Department, perhaps unwittingly, are sail- 
ing. Congress should keep them from leav- 
ing port. 


Fight for Human Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 23d 
Session of the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission was recently held in 
Geneva, Switzerland. The major accom- 
Plishment of this session was the adop- 
tion of a draft Convention on the Elim- 
ination of All Forms of Religious Intoler- 
ance, specifically singling out anti- 
Semitism for special condemnation. 

A significant occurrence at the session 
was the voicing of anti-Semitic remarks 
by the Soviet delegate directed towards 
Morris B. Abram, the representative 
from the United States. To these re- 
marks Mr. Abram responded vigorously 
and eloquently expressing his dissatis- 
faction at the Soviet delegate’s lack of 
propriety and relevance. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following article written 
by Morris B. Abram which appeared in 
the June 1967 edition of the National 
Jewish Monthly. 

The article follows: 

FICHT ror Human RIGHTS 
(By Morris B. Abram) 

(Nore.—Morris B. Abram is U.S. Represent- 

ative to the UN Commission on Human 
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Rights, and at 48 is the youngest President 
the American Jewish Committee has ever 
had. A native of Georgia, he now lives in 
New York, where he is a distinguished trial 
and appellate attorney, who has taken a 
leading part on behalf of civil rights for all 
He was appointed to high government posts 
by Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, and for 
years he has devoted much of his time to 
public service.) 


The recent 23rd session of the UN’s Human 
Rights Commission in Geneva was barely 
noted in the world’s press. Yet it was a singu- 
larly fruitful and possibly historic session. 

One of its major achievements was the 
adoption of a draft Convention on the Eli- 
mination of All Forms of Religious Intoler- 
ance, designed to parallel the historic Con- 
vention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination, approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in December, 1965. This move- 
ment owes a great debt to the non-govern- 
mental organizations accredited to the UN, 
especially to such groups as the Coordinating 
Board of Jewish Organizations (of which 
B'nai B'rith is a constitutent), the Interna- 
tional Commission of Jurists, the World 
Council of Churches, Pax Romana, and the 
International League for the Rights of Man 
(with which the American Jewish Commit- 
tee is affiliated). 

The adoption of the religious intolerance 
convention, which now goes to higher UN 
bodies for review and approval, would not 
have been possible as recently as five years 
ago. Not until the Ecumenical Council was It 
conceivable that 32 diverse nations from 
every region, political system, and religious 
constellation—Hindu, Moslem, Christian, 
Jewish, Atheist, Agnostic—would vote unan- 
tmously for a convention proscribing all 
forms of religious discrimination and intoler- 
ance as a matter of international law. 

This convention woluld obligate contract- 
ing states to insure all their people, whether 
they adhere to theistic, nontheistic or athe- 
istic beliefs, “the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience, and religion.” It would 
safeguard their right to worship, to hold as- 
semblies, to learn, teach, and disseminate 
sacred languages and traditions, and to main- 
tain charitable and educational institutions 
and national and international associations. 

A significant feature of this convention is 
that it singles out anti-Semitism for special 
condemnation, thus redressing the General 
Assembly’s deletion of a similar condemna- 
tion from the convention on racial discrim- 
ination. It is to be hoped that the Soviet- 
Arab bloc, which spearheaded that dubious 
“victory” in 1965, will not attempt to repeat 
its performance when the convention on 
religious intolerance is considered by the 
Assembly. 

Of equal importance was the series of 
steps taken by the Commission in Geneva 
to break through the obstacles which, prac- 
tically from the beginning of its existence, 
impeded its capacity to deal with concrete 
human rights violations. Earlier, by a self- 
imposed rule, the Commission had, in effect, 
consistently declined to consider complaints 
or information about such violations—not 
even to discuss, much less undertake any 
actions, in regard to them. It had restricted 
its role essentially to conducting studies 
and drafting declarations and conventions, 

The impetus to give the Commission im- 
plementation functions came substantially 
from the African members, who were deter- 
mined to involve it, as they already had the 
General Assembly and other UN bodies and 

agencies, in the struggle against 
colonialism and racial discrimination in 
South Africa and the dependent territories 
of Southern Africa. 

Also at their behest, the Commission 
adopted a resolution dealing in strong 
terms with “the grave situations obtaining 
in the rebellious colony of Southern Rho- 
desia, in Mozambique, in Guinea Bissau, in 
the mandated territory of South West Africa 
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and the Republic of South Africa,” and it 
appointed a special rapporteur to survey past 
UN action against the policies and practices 
of apartheid in South Africa, and to report 
back with recommendations. 

The Commission, by a unanimous vote 
with only three abstentions, then agreed to 
give annual consideration to the question 
of violations of human rights and funda- 


propriate cases 
study and investigation of situations which 
reveal a consistent pattern of violations of 
human rights,” and to report them, with 
recommendations, to the Council. It also 
appointed an ad hoc study group to consider 
proposals to establish regional human rights 
commissions. 

Of greatest potential significance was the 
Commission's recommendation, adopted by 
a vote of 20 in favor, 7 against, with 2 ab- 
stentions, that the General Assembly estab- 
lish an office of UN High Commissioner for 
Human Rights. The proposal for such an 
Office, first publicly advanced by Jacob Blau- 
stein in December, 1963, was brought to the 
General Assembly by Costa Rica in 1965. 
Complying with the Assembly’s request, the 
Commission appointed a working group 
which, in February 1967, submitted a set of 
guiding principles on the basis of which 
the proposed office could be established. 

In substance, these principles looked to 
the election by the General Assembly of an 
official of internationally-recognized stature, 
who would keep abreast of human rights 
violations throughout the world, and in vari- 
ous ways, especially by the use of quiet di- 
plomacy, assist in their alleviation. This 
High Commissioner, who would “institu- 
tonalize“ the world’s conscience, would be 
nominated by the Secretary-General and 
elected by the General Assembly. Though he 
would command no army and have no power 
to render judgments, as the voice of man- 
kind's conscience his words could have im- 
measureable impact. 

The size of the vote in favor of such 
an office was extremely gratifiying, and must 
be attributed in considerable part to the 
leadership of such African states as Da- 
homey and Senegal. As expected, the oppo- 
sition came principally from the Com- 
munist states led by the Soviet Union, and 
this is the key to the most unpleasant ex- 
perience I encountered in the several years 
I have served at the UN. I refer to the crudely 
anti-Semitic remarks directed against me 
by the Soviet delegate, Jakub A. Ostrovski. 

I assume it was his frustration at indica- 
tions that supporters of the High Commis- 
sioner proposal had sufficient vote to put it 
across that precipitated his outburst. Per- 
haps he was worried about the reaction of 
his superiors back home. For the Soviet 
Union had made its adamant opposition 
known when the proposal was first broached 
in the UN, before it was even seriously con- 
sidered, The USSR attacked the proposal as 
looking toward the establishment of a supra- 
national organ whose activities might in- 
fringe on the sovereignty of the Member 
States. It opposed giving such unprecedented 
authority to a single individual, and stated 
that it would not cooperate with such an 
office if the proposal was adopted. It even 
refused to take part in the Commission's 
working group on the subject. 

Perhaps Ostrovski was annoyed over the 
speech several days earlier by Charles Silver, 
adviser to our delegation, who commented 
at length and eloquently on Soviet repres- 
sions against the Jewish religion and cul- 
ture, and pleaded for “equality for every 
ethnic and racial group,” and for “the same 
measure of freedom—no more and no less— 
that is granted to all other people in a civ- 
Ulzed society.” 

ATTACK AND COUNTER-REPLY 

Whatever the reason, Mr. Ostrovski's at- 
tack on me followed my call for a point of 
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order, when he intervened to oppose the 
placing of the High Commissioner proposal 
on the Commission’s agenda immediately. 
This would have effectively barred its con- 
sideration at this session. My point of order— 
a common and legitimate usage—elicited 
from him the angry and amazing response 
that I extend him the courtesy due to a gov- 
ernment representative, and moreover, “that 
one cannot treat Commission members as 
though they were members of the American 
Jewish Committee.” 

In my counter-reply, I expressed regret 
that the Soviet delegate . . . “exceeded the 
normal standard of conduct here by twice 
making reference to my Jewish connection. 
I understand also that he has indulged in 
religious implications with respect to an- 
other member who is Jewish in the delibera- 
tions of a working party.” 

I observed further that though I had 
many other private connections—with 
foundations, universities, civil rights or- 
ganizations, and bar groups—it was signifi- 
cant that the Soviet delegate had twice re- 
ferred in sarcastic terms to my American 
Jewish Committee association. I expressed 
pride in my affiliation with “the world's old- 
est human rights organization, which was 
founded in 1906 to fight Czarist anti-Semit- 
ism,” and which “struggles against all forms 
of man’s inhumanity to man, and for all 
people regardless of race, color or creed.” 
I added that the Soviet delegate was well 
aware of the nature of this organization, 
since he had several times used its excellent 
human relations library. Thus, the choice 
of this one association to which the Soviet 
delegate has now twice referred shows what 
all mankind knows—the deep prejudice 
which has been deplored by Communist 
parties in other states. I want it clearly 
understood that Communist parties in 
Poland, Rumania, and elsewhere fight anti- 
Semitism, and there is no necessary connec- 
tion between Communism and anti-Semi- 
tism. The manifestation of anti-Semitism 
is in the Soviet Union." 


ANTI-SEMITISM BOOMERANGS 


If I found the Soviet delegate’s conduct 
outrageous, the reaction of the other Com- 
mission members was correspondingly com- 
forting. A number of them approached me 
in the chamber, and others spoke to Roger 
Tubby, the American Ambassador in Geneva 
to express their outrage at the Soviet dele- 
gate’s conduct. In fact his outburst may 
have the USSR to the 
extent of producing several additional votes 
for the High Commissioner proposal. 

If I had any doubt about Mr. Ostrovski's 
real attitudes, it was dispelled in a private 
exchange with him after the meeting. When 
I asked why he had expressed himself in 
such a manner he said he had been angry. I 
observed that even in anger one speaks like a 
human being and not like an anti-Semite. 
His answer to this was that his remarks had 
been substantially true, and that he had a 
dossier proving I had been appointed U.S. 
delegate to the Human Rights Commission 
at the instance of ruling Zionist circles in my 
country! 

The following day, he made another state- 
ment which opened with what appeared to 
be an apology, saying “there was nothing 
wrong in the fact that the U.S. representa- 
tive was President of the U.S. National Jew- 
ish-American Committee.” But then, as 
though incapable of containing his prej- 
udice, he expressed the view that I am “the 
servant of two masters, one of the United 
States government and the other of a group 
of Zionist organizations.” He went on: “If 
the United States representative and the 


tion they should start to fight anti-Semitism 
in the U.S.A." 
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RUSSIAN IS BRANDED GUILTY 

My reply to this second attack, as reported 
in the official Summary Record of the Com- 
mission, was (in part) as follows: 

“Mr. Abram (U.S.A.) sald that the issue of 
his Jewish affiliations had been raised by the 
USSR representative, deliberately and, he was 
bound to assume, on instructions from the 
USSR Government. The USSR representa- 
tive had been guilty of a breach of propriety 
in making an issue, in the Commission’s de- 
bates, of the religious affiliations of one of 
its members. Such affiliations were totally 
irrelevant; that was the basic principle un- 
derlying the draft International Convention 
on the Elimination of All Forms of Religious 
Intolerance adopted by the Commission 
earlier in the present session...” 

Lastly, aware of the implications of this 
public comportment by a Soviet delegate in 
an important UN organ—ironically, the Hu- 
man Rights Commission—our government 
did not fail to react quickly and vigorously. 
Thus, replying to a letter protesting the inci- 
dent, received from the Chairman of the 
National Community Relations Advisory 
Council, Secretary of State Rusk reports the 
following: 

“Let me assure you that we in the Depart- 
ment received the report of this incident 
with equal concern. We fully supported the 
eloquent and telling response which Mr. 
Abram made. That response was made on 
behalf of the United States Government, in 
Mr. Abram's capacity as United States Rep- 
resentative. We believe that it disposes very 
effectively of the anti-Semitic aspersions 
made by the Soviet Representative. 

“I should like to inform you that, subse- 
quently, the United States Mission to the 
United Nations, under instructions from the 
Department of State, made formal represen- 
tations to the Soviet Mission in New York, 
at a high level, to make it absolutely Clear 
that Mr. Ostrovski's conduct was considered 
to be a regrettable departure from the stand- 
ards which should prevail—and which nor- 
mally have prevailed—in United Nation 
bodies. 

“We shall continue to react vigorously to 
such unfounded attacks on American rep- 
resentatives if they should recur.” 

In the present state of the world, episodes 
like these are probably inevitable. But the 
session will be remembered not for them, but 
for its quieter labors: for completing the ini- 
tial work on measures that may benefit man 
for centuries hereafter. 


Authorizing Appropriations for the Atomic 


Energy Commission for Fiscal Year 
1968 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, June 29, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10918) to au- 
thorize appropriations to the Atomic Energy 
Commission in accordance with section 261 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Roy 
Wilkins, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, has chosen the hous- 
ing discrimination around the Weston, 
II., site for the atom smasher as the 
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topic of his next syndicated column. He 
has been kind enough to permit me to 
use an advance copy of this column, 
which will appear in the Detroit News, 
July 1, 1967, during this debate. 

Mr. Wilkins’ column clearly expresses 
the frustration of many Negro Ameri- 
cans who are told that on the one hand 
tne Federal Government believes in equal 
opportunity and that on the other hand 
a Federal agency has decided to locate a 
huge project in an area which is known 
to be discriminatory. Mr. Wilkins makes 
two very important points which I would 
like to emphasize. One, this project is 
being paid for by all the taxpayers and 
not all will benefit equally; and two, by 
placing this project in an area which 
already practices housing discrimination 
we are laying the groundwork for a pat- 
tern of prejudice for the 6 to 8 years 
needed to construct the atom smasher. 

Many persons with whom I have 
spoken feel that this project should not 
be built on a site in a State which does 
not have a fair housing law. However, 
I do not contend that a State law is the 
only way to guarantee fair housing, nor 
does a fair housing law necessarily mean 
that discrimination will be abolished. 
This is certainly the case in many States 
which have State open housing laws. 
Local ordinances and real estate prac- 
tices could provide the same degree of 
fair housing as a State law. My basic 
disagreement with the Weston site is 
that open housing is not available in 
this part of Illinois. Until open housing 
is a reality, whether achieved through 
a State fair housing law or local ordi- 
nances and assurances, the atomic 
project should not be built on this site 
or any other site where housing discrimi- 
nation prevails. 

I would like to insert Mr. Wilkins’ 
column into the Recorp at this point: 
ILLINOIS CRITICIZED AS ATOM PLANT SITE 
(By Roy Wilkins) 

Negro citizens who have managed to pre- 
serve a faith in the easing of racial difficul- 
ties through steady, orderly procedure got 
another kick in the teeth a few days ago. 

The Illinois state senate has killed a fair 
housing bill. The arresting aspect of this act 
lies in the fact that housing for minorities 
was a factor in the selection of Weston, II., 
as the site for the $375-million atom smash- 
er by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Weston, a town of a few hundred residents, 
has no Negroes in or near the place. DuPage 
County, in which Weston is located, has a 
population of approximately 300,000, of 
which only 600 are Negroes. Since the county 
is very near Chicago and Weston is only 35 
miles from the metropolis, it is easy to be- 
lieve that DuPage County has had a policy 
of deliberately discouraging Negroes from 
settling there. 

In fact, the record shows that DuPage 
County politicians and leaders have opposed 
adamantly the enactment of any fair hous- 
ing legislation by the state legislature. They 
were unbending when the Weston plant was 
being discussed, 3 wanted no concessions 
on minority 

Five other states, ` California, New York, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Colorado, had sites 
competing with Illinois. All of Illinois’ rivals 
had laws on housing and employment even 
though California was involved in litigation. 
Despite this, and dispite lily-white Weston 
and almost lily-white DuPage County, the 
Illinois town was the winner, principally 
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upon the assurance from Ulinoisans that a 
fair housing law would be enacted. 

Now the Dlinols legislature has reneged. 
The state has the @375-million atom plant 
and the $60-million a year in maintenance 
Money. It has 2,000 technical employes and 
Many workers in other categories, all making 
up a fat payroll for Illinois, For white Ii- 
nois, that is. 

Just in case Negro citizens get any ideas, 
& spokesman for the suburb of Cicero has 
Already laid down talk of “bloodshed.” Wes- 
ton has adopted a town fair housing ordi- 
nance but a town official said that it would 
not require anyone to sell or rent to “any- 
one he did not choose to deal with.” Negroes 
are still out in the cold on housing. 

Why is this important? Why the blood 
Pressures? Well, the United States, where 
Negroes have lived for 348 years, where they 
pay taxes and where their men have fought 
and died in defense of their country in every 
war from 1776 to Vietnam, is going to use 
tax money to create an employment bonanza 
in the middie of an Illinois prairie and that 
8 will be for white, not black, Amer- 


This use of the money of all the people to 
build a facility where nonwhite workers will 
have to face insults and bricks and mobs in 
order to occupy a home is a monumental sin 
in the world of 1967. Since about eight years 
of construction are required, a procedure is 
being adopted that will give life to the jim 
crow policy of 1975! 

In a letter to a New York newspaper a 
Woman points out that one Negro is in the 
President's Cabinet and one has been nomi- 
nated to the Supreme Court. She asks, plain- 
tively, “What more do they want?" 

Well, madam, they are grateful to the 
President for the Cabinet member and (if 
confirmed) for the Supreme Court associate 
Justice. However, two men, estimable as they 
are, cannot substitute for opportunity and 
Justice and dignity for the entire Negro popu- 
lation, or even for Negro Illinoisans. 

The Atomic Energy Commission and its 
con! Joint mal Committee 
should cancel out Weston, N1., and build the 
Plant elsewhere. : 


Right To Dissent Defended by Judge 
Masato Doi in Inspiring Address at 
Nisei World War II Veterans Reunion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


Or HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
right to dissent is one of the most basic 
and cherished rights of this Nation. 
However, the smokescreens which rise 
from the flames ignited by the very dis- 
sidence of dissent sometimes obscures 
the way to finding solutions to the diffi- 
“beg problems confronting our Nation 


Hawaii Circuit Judge Masato Doi put 
this issue in its proper perspective in a 
Penetrating speech in defense of dissent 
which he delivered at the welcoming 
banquet of the 1967 Nisei Veterans Re- 
union in Honolulu on June 27, 1967. 

Judge Doi, an honor graduate of the 
Columbia University School of Law, and 
a decorated veteran of the famed 442d 
Regimental Combat Team spoke on “The 
Greater Challenge,” and I commend his 
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eloquent address to the attention of my 
colleagues in Congress. 

Also participating.in the program of 
this 25th anniversary event commemo- 
rating the departure of Americans of 
Japanese ancestry for the battlefields of 
World War I, were Mr. William Oshiro, 
who served as master of ceremonies, 
Chaplain Hiro Higuchi, Mr. Harry 
Tokushige, and Mr. Katsugo Miho, who 
introduced Judge Doi. 

The essence of Judge Doi’s address 
can be found in his closing words that— 

Other men now bear the arms. But we at 
home must always bear in mind what it is 
that is being defended. And most zealously 


must those very principles be guarded here 
at home. 


In an editorial commending Judge 
Doi’s address, the Honolulu Advertiser 
stated— 

By pointing out that the struggle of the 
past is part of a continuing challenge in hu- 
man freedom, Judge Doi has given even 
deeper meaning to this past quarter-century 
of accomplishment. 


Mr. Speaker, Edmund Burke said that 
great men are the guideposts and land- 
marks in the State. We in the State of 
Hawaii are fortunate that we have such 
a man as Judge Masato Doi, who stands 
straight and tall in the proud knowledge 
of his American heritage. It is an in- 
spiration to know that he continues to 
fight as valiantly for the preservation of 
our democratic ideals from the bench 
as he did on the battlefields of World 
War II. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert the full text of Judge Doi’s 
address and the editorial from the Hono- 
lulu Advertiser of June 29, 1967, in the 
Recorp at this point: 

TRR GREATER CHALLENGE 
(Address by Masato Doi to Nisel Veterans 
Reunion, June 27, 1967) 

Old soldiers fade away, but ignorance and 
prejudice die hard, and sometimes, never. 

Not more than a fortnight ago, there broke 
in the local papers an interesting little story 
of special significance to this gathering. What 
with the daily swirl of white and negro riot- 
ing, of crisis in the Middle East, of mounting 
crime across the nation, and of murderous 
encounters on the Vietnam battlefields, the 
local splash was like a little pebble thrown in 
a little puddle. 

But the memories evoked were not unreal. 

First, a little background on the local story 
for our mainland friends. 

It germinated just about nine months 
ago with a decision I rendered in a case 
called State v. Noel Kent. Kent was a student 
on the University campus and president of 
the Political Affairs Club. The Club spon- 
sored an open rally in a campus hall on the 
topic of American participation in Vietnam. 

At the rally, Kent put up several posters, 
one of which was a caricature of the Ameri- 
can flag. The stripes were pointed and dollar 
signs were in place of the stars. The idea was 
that American dollars were being spent for 
unjust wars. 

Kent made a talk which was strongly criti- 
cal of American participation in Vietnam. A 
young man who had been heckling Kent dur- 
ing the speech was invited to the stage. 
After making some comments, he asked Kent 
whether the placard was the American flag. 
Kent replied, “that is what it has become,” 
and that LBJ has desecrated it by napalming 
and murdering women and children in Viet- 
nam. Boos, Jeers and catcalls from the audi- 
ence ensued. 


A young lady was given the platform, who 


Vietnam policy as traitors, so he responded 
by saying that he loved America, that if he 
were a betrayer who did not love America 
he would not take the trouble to get himself 
involved, that he did not want to see people 
like the young lady's father and uncle killed 
in Vietnam. 

A WAC was given the platform and spoke 
in support of our country’s involvement. 


period. 

Kent was charged with defiling, defying 
and casting contempt on the flag of the 
United States. 

My decision was that to be guilty of the 
charge, a defendant must by word or conduct 


emblem which, if it can be said to repre- 
sent anything, is a symbolic representation 
of the United States as an entire nation, 
a unified body politic embracing the bad 


of the American nation, whether they be 
American military might or race riots, Rocky 
mountain majesty or night life in Las Vegas, 
Vietnam involvement or peace marches 
against it. 

To this concept of our flag as symbolic of 
the entirety of what we call America, I said, 
Kent envinced no contempt or defiance; 
rather, to his own way of thinking, he wished 
to gain respect for it. I may not agree with 
his „I said, but in his own way. 
Kent, far from intending a desecration of 
the American flag, was himself accusing oth- 
ers of doing the same and that the exag- 
gerated poster caricature was not intended 
to represent the American flag but was dis- 
played by him as a symbolic portrayal of his 
violent disagreement with present American 
policy in Vietnam. 

And he was acquitted. 

Well, this caused a little fireworks at the 
time, but not much. The incubation period 
was to be nine months. And Mr, Kent kept 
the incubator warm during the period by 
getting into the news from time to time, 
identified by the press as the man acquitted 
in the “flag-burning” case. 

Then about two weeks ago, a district at- 
torney in Brooklyn out-did the old Brook- 
lyn Dodgers. Referring to Kent's acquittal, he 
wrote to a congressional committee stating: 
“We must realize that the background of 
the State of Hawall is not as steeped in 
the same spirit of Americanism as are the 
other states of the union. Hawaii has a for- 
eign ideology as its background and that 
is probably explanatory of the court's atti- 
tude.” 

Of course, I have been kidded about this, 
especially by some 442nd veterans. My flip- 
pant reply has been: “If only you foreigners 
would get out of here, my would 
not be warped so much by your foreign 
ideology.” 

But this little incident is a yellow cau- 
tion light of a deeper danger. 

If the district attorney had criticized or 
condemned me individually, I would not be 
concerned. In fact, he quickly said that 
he had been misinformed and did not real- 
ize that no actual flag but only a poster 
was involved in the case before me. 

But warning to us is how quickly man is 
wont to vent his distrust on fellow man. 
A strange face or a strange name seems cause 
enough for fear. And the brush of fear is 
broad and indiscriminate. 

Two decades and two years is short in 
time but long in one man’s life. It is too 
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short to forget and too long to have con- 
sidered wasted. 

Whether with Merrill's Marauders or the 
MI. S., with the 1399th or the 100th, with the 
442nd or some other, and this whether as AJA 
or as “haole”, none can forget the fiery forge 
of World War II that caused a common 
fusion. And none should forget the comrades 
lost in stinking trench and battered hills. 
And none must forget our nation’s high 
ideals of individual worth and individual re- 
spect and individual liberty, whatever the 
color, for which the war was fought and 


won. 

And in the cooling of a score of years, 
each of you have stood the test of sober 
responsibilities. And you have not departed 
from your love of land nor pride in coun- 


N in war, the dizzying helghts of 
glory and the tragic depths of despair, the 
exhilaration of accomplishment and the 
weariness of exhaustion, the pride in esprit 
de corps and the resentment at dictation— 
oftentimes in war—-these varied feelings al- 
ternate with such speed that life remains one 
continuous excitement. The muck and 
stench are cancelled by the furlough and the 
wine, And the only thought is group sur- 
vival. 

How much harder it Is to think and act 

behind the lines in peacetime on the com- 
mon problems of common living. Yet in the 
score of years just past, whether in the task 
of dally work, or in the silent challenge of 
civic duty, or in the limelight of community 
leadership, each of you have proven strong 
and solid. 
Tou have stood straight these score of 
years, and these are years too long to be 
surrendered as a “nothing”, too long to be 
erased by the smearing brush of thoughtless 
men. 

You have stood straight, but standing 
straight is not enough. The greater challenge 
is to stand tall. 

And standing tall is much the harder task. 

Standing straight, you bow to no man. 
And standing tall, you ask no man to bow to 


otanding straight, you exercise your right 
to express your thoughts. And standing tall, 
you command none to silence his. 

Standing straight, you plant your two feet 
firm and self-sufficient. And standing tall, 
you extend your helping hand to him who 
needs. 


Standing straight, you take pride in your 
country’s glory. And standing tall, you see 
the bigger picture of mankind. 

Standing straight, you are proud to be an 
American. And standing tall, you give con- 
scious, careful thought to the meaning of 
our nation’s heritage. 

It is not easy to stand tall in the midst of 
all that goes on around us. 

_ In the field of civil rights, the steady prog- 
ress of a decade is now threatened by overt 
resentment: rioting by a few in the minority 
rooted in the deprivations of a century, riot- 
ing by a few in the majority rooted in reac- 
tion. How easy it is to fall prey to disgust 
at these superficial symptoms and turn our 
backs on basic principles tn our tradition. 

Stand tall and ask no man to bow to you. 
Remember always that our own humiliating 
experience in the days of World War II as 
the butt of prejudice was only an example 
of unreasoned acts of men who forgot the 
tenets of our nation. 

True that our experience found its ugly 
birth in circumstances quite different from 
those in which the black man’s plight is 
born. But the unjustified brush of fear and 
prejudice remains the same. It paints 
broadly and indiscriminately and denies our 
nation's heritage of equality, of the individ- 
ual worth of man, and of the principle that 
Americanism is a matter of mind and heart 
and not of skin. 

Let us not forget this lest our children be 
condemned to relive that part of our lives 
which all would wish to blot, 
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I do not ask that you condone the riots 
and the senseless looting. But I ask that you 
do not react to them in such a way that you 
deny the basic tenets of our nation, 

Too, as we look around us wishing to stand 
tall, we see our nation embroiled in conflict 
in the jungles of Vietnam and see a raging 
eontroversy as to our country's course. The 
hawks and doves, the escalators and the pull- 
outs, the warmongers and the peace-niks, 
swirl furiously in confusing array. 

I support our nation’s present course and 
its posture of “never fearing to negotiate, 
though unwilling to negotiate from fear.” 

But the hawks and doves who dissent from 
such a course can stand straight and state 
their thoughts. Expression of dissent is not 
to be equated with treason. 

And you stand tall if you ask not for of- 
ficial suppression, 

Where no clear and present danger of sub- 
stantive evils arises under circumstances 
which afford no opportunity for testing the 
merits of ideas in the marketplace of public 
opinion, expression of ideas is a bulwark 
against unenlightened and arbitrary action. 

The great genius of America is its belief 
that out of untrammeled expressions of men 
free and equal rise the truths which ulti- 
mately triumph. 

Officially prescribed orthodoxy in politics, 
nationalism, religion and other matters of 
opinion has been many times tried and bat- 
tered down. This is a hallmark of our nation 
that sets us apart from totalitarian regimes. 

And as was said by the Supreme Court of 
our country: “. a function of free speech 
under our system of government is to in- 
vite dispute. It may indeed best serve its 
high purpose when it induces a condition of 
unrest, creates dissatisfaction with condi- 
tions as they are, or even stirs people to 
anger. It may strike at prejudices and pre- 
conceptions and have profound unsettling 
effects as it presses for acceptance of an 
idea.” 

And the ‘freedom to differ is not limited to 
things that do not matter much. That would 
be a mere shadow of freedom. The test of its 
substance is the right to differ as to things 
that touch the heart of the existing order.” 

And even if the idea is one which we des- 
pise, the answer is that in an atmosphere of 
freedom, truth will prevail in any contest 
with error. 

Other men now bear the arms. But we at 
home must always bear in mind what it is 
that is being defended. And most zealously 
must those very principles be guarded here 
at home. 

Stand straight, stand tall, until we meet 
again, 


Dor ano Dissent 


Circuit Judge Masato Doi has done this 
community a great service by using the Nisei 
veterans reunion as a forum for defending 
the right to dissent. 

Few others have done more for the cause 
of minority rights in this nation than the 
Hawaii and Mainland Nisel who observe here 
this week the 25th anniversary of their de- 
parture for war under the flag of the 100th 
Battalion. 

Such was the climate of suspicion and 
prejudice in our nation that it was an up- 
hill fight for them to even win the right to 
wear the uniform, the right to fight and die. 

In the end a grateful nation honored 
them, and as much as anything their record 
brought the people of Hawaii the full poli- 
tical equality of Statehood. 

Judge Dol, a distinguished alumnus of 
this distinguished group, has reminded not 
only his old comrades in arms but all the 
rest of us that the struggle for racial equal- 
ity is part of something bigger—the struggle 
for individual rights and freedom of expres- 
sion, 

He pointed out how his most reasonable 
acquittal of a young man charged with defil- 
ing the American flag was used recently by 
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the district attorney in Brooklyn to cast 
racial aspersions on Hawaii's people. 

The inner-relationship of emotional super- 
patriotism, racial prejudice, and restriction 
on minority dissent is something that dies 
very hard indeed. 

Judge Doi did not turn his back on the 
fact other racial groups, the Negroes espe- 
clally, still suffer and themselves indulge in 
extremes: 

“I do not ask that you condone the riots 
and the senseless looting. But I ask that you 
do not react to them in such a way that you 
deny the basic tenets of our nation. 

Nor did he ignore the fact the nation is 
involved in another grim shooting war that 
calls for patriotic sacrifice, 

Expressing his own support for President 
Johnson's middle course on Vietnam he 
added: “But the hawks and doves who dis- 
sent from such a course can stand straight 
and state their thoughts. Expression of dis- 
sent is not to be equated with treason.” 

And he posed this view against the mean- 
ing of such freedom as expresed by the U.S. 
Supreme Court: 

„ ..® function of free speech under our 
system of government is to Invite dispute. 
It may indeed best serve its high purpose 
when it induces a condition of unrest, creates 
dissatisfaction with conditions as they are, 
or even stirs people to anger. It may strike 
at prejudices and preconceptions and have 
profound unsettling effects as it presses for 
acceptance of an idea.” 

And the freedom to differ is not limited 
to things that do not matter much. That 
would be a mere shadow of freedom. The test 
of its substance is the right to differ as to 
things that touch the heart of the existing 
order.” 

Judge Dol's closing words to his Nisel com- 
rades are to be commended to all of us: 

“Other men now bear the arms. But we at 
home must always bear in mind what it is 
that is being defended. And most zealously 
must those very principles be guarded here 
at home.” 

The record of the American Nisei continues 
to speak for itself in a way that makes state- 
ments from Brooklyn sadly laughable. 

By pointing out that the struggle of the 
past is part. of a continuing challenge in 
human freedom, Judge Dol has given even 
deeper meaning to this past quarter-century 
of accomplishment. 


Senator Joseph S. Clark, Doctor of Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr, GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, honorary degrees are given in 
recognition of public service. JOSEPH 
SILL CLank, the senior Senator from my 
State of Pennsylvania, has for nearly 
two decades served the people of his city, 
his Commonwealth, and his Nation, In 
recognition of his accomplishments 
Franklin and Marshall College presented 
Senator CLARK with a doctor of laws de- 
gree at its 180th annual commencement 
on June 11. The following is a transcript 
of the citation: 

CITATION OF JOSEPH SILL CLARK ON THE OC- 
CASION OF His RECEIVING THE Decree OF 
Docror or Laws AT THE 180TH ANNUAL 
COMMENCEMENT OF FRANKLIN AND MAR- 
SHALL COLLEGE, LANCASTER, PA., JUNE. 11, 
1967 
Mr. President, I am pleased to present for 

the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws 
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JOSEPH SILL CLARK 


That rich, deep vein of practical idealism 
Which has enriched the American character, 
that tendency to work with nuts and bolts 
While seeking stars, finds eloquent expression 
in the life of the senior senator from Penn- 
Sylvania, 

A senatorial visionary is Joseph S. Clark, 
to be sure, for only a man who has dreamed 
Would dare write books entitled The Senate 
Establishment and Congress: The Sapless 
Branch! But mere dreams have not been the 
Concern of this Senator, reform Mayor, World 
War H Air Force Chief of Staff in the China- 
Burma-India Theater, attorney and law re- 
View editor. Forty-four presidential bill- 
signing pens are displayed in his Washington 
Offices, alone providing eloquent testimony 
that this is a man with both a vision of the 
Paes society and the determination to carry 

out. 

Trail-blazing has been his trademark dur- 

& turbulent decade in the Senate, 
through work typified by the subcommittee 
hearings he guided through a pioneering 
study of the impact of automation on our 
economy. R 

He has combined a search for world peace 
with major contributions to a war on pov- 
erty, and support for the United Nations 
With charter revision in his native Phila- 
Gelphia. A successful advocate of soclal-wel- 
fare programs, he worked with equat fervor 
_ for exemption of the Amish from Social Secu- 
rity provisions—this through one of the most 
Unique legislative partnerships of our time, 
the Clark-Goldwater amendment to the 
Medicare bill! 

Practical idealism has basically—and per- 
haps most significantiy—made him a cham- 
Pion ot the sometimes forgotten balance in- 
herent in our Federal system. His friends 
know him not only as a Pennsylvania Sena- 
tor but as a United States Senator from 
Pennsylvania, a national statesman who 
Simultaneously understands the importance 
Of local government as perhaps only a former 
ed and mayor of Philadelphia could 

O, 


Mr. President, it is a great pleasure to 
Present him for the degree for which he has 
been cited, 


Phony War on Crime 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the July 12, 1967, edition of the 
Washington, D.C., Evening Star: 

PHONY WAR on Crime 
There comes a time when a spade should 
called a spade, and there also comes a 
when a phony war should be called a 
Phony war. That time has been reached in 
Lyndon Johnson's much-touted and loudly- 
eralded war on crime.” 

The sweeping—and they are sweeping— 
Teguiations just put out by Attorney Gen- 
eral Ramsey Clark restricting the use of 
Wiretaps and elecronic listening devices are 
the last straw. The attorney general surely 
Would not have sounded this call for retreat 
Without the approval of the President. So 
One. is driven to the conclusion that the war 
On crime is a phony war, and that all of the 

dent's high-flown speeches, not to men- 
tion the attorney general's rhetorical con- 
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tributions, have been nothing more than 
wordy exercises designed to conceal the fact 
that this administration's heart is not in 
its so-called war. 

The attorney generals new regulations go 
well beyond the restrictions on wiretaps and 
bugging imposed two years ago by the Presi- 
dent. They forbid law-enforcement practices 
which the Supreme Court has not yet out- 
lawed. A suspicious soul might think that 
they are an invitation to the court to go 
farther than it has up to this time—and this 
may not be lost upon the “liberal” judicial 
majority. 

Ramsey Clark obviously has a thing about 
wiretaps and bugging. He thinks they are a 
waste of manpower, He has testified that 
they are “abhorrent” devices. He says that 
all of his experience shows that electronic 
surveillance (he has had very little experi- 
ence in criminal law enforcement) is not 
necessary for the public safety, is not a de- 
sirable or effective investigative technique, 
and that these abhorrent devices should be 
used only in the national security field. He 
has never explained why wiretaps and bugs 
are essential in national security cases but 
useless against organized crime. Of course 
he cannot come up with any rational 
explanation. 

Let's turn to another witness. Frank S. 
Hogan, New York County district attorney, 
has been in the front line of the war on 
crime for 27 years. He told the President's 
Crime Commission: Electronic surveillance 
is the single most valuable weapon in law 
enforcement's fight against organized crime. 
It has permitted us to undertake major 
investigations of organized crime. Without 
it, and I confine myself to top figures in 
the underworld, my own office could not 
have convicted Charles “Lucky” Luciano, 
Jimmy Hines, Louis “Lepke” Buchalter, 
Jacob Gurrah“ Shapiro, Joseph Socks“ 
Lanza, George Scalise, Frank Erickson, John 
Dio“ Dioguard!, and Frank Carbo, 

Well, there it is. Take your choice. Frank 
S. Hogan, who has sent scores of vicious 
hoodlums to jall, is quite willing to use the 
abhorrent eavesdropping weapon in his war 
on crime. He thinks it is an essential weapon. 
Ramsey Clark and Lyndon Johnson are not 
willing. They would prefer to conduct their 
war with speeches at twenty paces. And, in 
consequence, this war is one which organized 
crime will surely win and which the Ameri- 
can people, the ultimate victims, will surely 
lose. 


— 


OEO Responds to Genuine Needs of the 
Poor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, in the face 
of considerable vocal political opposition 
last month, the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity announced a $400,000 grant to 
the Southwest Alabama Farmers’ Coop- 
erative Association, a 10-county coop- 
erative in one of America’s most de- 
pressed rural areas. 

As was expected, Mrs. Wallace vetoed 
the grant. Recently, Mr. Shriver, using 
the authority vested in the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964, after a further de- 
tailed investigation of the whole pro- 
posal, found the grant to be fully con- 
sistent with the provisions and in fur- 
therance of the purposes of the (act).” 
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I applaud Mr. Shriver and the OEO for 
displaying the kind of leadership and in- 
novative responsibility that others often 
shun. Once again, Mr. Speaker, the OEO 
is responding to the urgent needs of peo- 
ple so poor that they are, in a very real 
and tragic sense, the “untouchables” of 
American society. 

Approximately 96 percent of the pres- 
ent members of SWAFCA are poor. 
Many members have incomes below 
$1,000 a year. The vast majority have in- 
comes so low that the Farmers Home 
Administration cannot consider making 
them loans. 

All of the present and potential mem- 
bers of SWAFCA are faced with tech- 
nological changes in agriculture, falling 
prices, and reduced Federal allotments 
that make their survival on the land 
precarious at the very best. Many have 
already been forced to leave the only en- 
vironment they know and can cope with 
and to forfeit their only source of sav- 
ing and capital, pitifully small though 
that source may be. In approving this 
grant, OEO has recognized the need to 
act quickly before many more inevitably 
follow, cast adrift into city slums. Mem- 
bers of SWAFCA have already identified 
300 families who are at the point of be- 
ing forced off their land. 

Mr. Speaker, the OEO has been metic- 
ulous in its processing of this grant. In 
not the slightest sense is it an impulsive 
giveaway. The SWAFCA proposal was 
submitted to the OEO 5 months ago and 
received intensive profesisonal evalu- 
ation and development. The program 
will not duplicate existing services. On 
the contrary, the Department of Agri- 
culture has indicated that it simply does 
not have sufficient resources to under- 
take a project of this magnitude and 
complexity but has pledged to the pro- 
gram its support and assistance in every 
way possible. 

The proposed budget has been gone 
over with a fine-tooth comb and pared, 
line by line, by a little over $100,000 from 
the orlignal request. 

Because of local personal attacks on 
the backgrounds of certain members of 
SWAFCA’s board of directors, the back- 
grounds of all board members have been 
checked. No subversive or objectionable 
information has been discovered by any 
of these checks, 

Finally, although the membership of 
SWAFCA will undoubtedly be predomi- 
nantly Negro, a special condition to the 
grant specifies that low-income white 
farmers will be eligible to become mem- 
bers and to participate fully in 
SWAFCA’'s activities. 

It is commendable, Mr. Speaker, that 
OEO went to such great lengths in tak- 
ing these precautions. But it is vital that 
the needs of people like the farmers in 
SWAFCA reccive imaginative and com- 
prehensive support. This poverty has 
implications which extend far beyond 
the confines of the 10 black belt Alabama 
counties. Mr. Speaker, OEO's willingness 
to come to grips with these implications 
has been dramatically shown by the 
approval of the SWAFCA grant, ad- 
dressing itself to fundamental issues that 
are vital to the development of genuine 
economic opportunities for the poor. 
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Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
John Pigott, 10th grade honor student 
at Stranahan High School, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla., recently participated in a 
world history test sponsored by the 
United Nations Association of the Unit- 
ed States of America. The results of the 
3-hour examination placed young Pigott 
among the top contestants in Broward 
County. On Armed Forces Day—May 
20th—John gave the following remarks 
before the Broward County chapter of 
the United Nations Association. In view 
of recent events, I am sure this young 
Ne conclusions merit our considera- 

ion. 

By the way, John Pigott received his 
unior high school education in Nassau, 
New Providence Island, the Bahamas. 

His remarks are as follows: 

Since today is Armed Forces Day, I thought 
I would talk about the armed Forces of the 
United Nations. 

The United Nations has occasionally used 
force to repel aggression, as in Korea, and 
to maintain peace, as in the Suez Canal, in 


tk, 


On June 27, 1950, the Security Council 
made a historic request that all member 
nations military assistance to the Re- 


provide 
public of Korea. Fifty-three States approved 
in principle, sixteen 
dat units, and five agreed to contribute 
ts. In July, a unified command 
in Korea under the United Na- 
tions flag and United States leadership. An 
armistice was signed on July 27, 1953. 

After the armed clash in the Suez Canal in 
1956, and in order to prevent the possible 
recurrence of hostilities, the organization re- 
cruited a military force, called the United 


peace and stability in the former Belgian 
had achieved independence 


In 1964, in an attempt to keep under con- 
trol the potentially explosive situation in 
Cyprus, a similar force was created—the 
United Nations Peace-keeping Force in 
Cyprus—and dispatched there. 

Successful as these operations have been, 
they have produced huge strains on the 
United Nations’ budget, which has had dif- 
ficulty in recovering from the effects of these 
unforeseen and heavy expenditures. 

On top of this, two member nations, Rus- 
sia and France, have refused to pay their 
share of the expenses in several situations. 
Russia refused to pay her share in the Congo 
because she was unable to spread commu- 
nism, and France refused to pay her share in 
the Suez Canal because Egypt was given her 
territory. 

Although the United Nations has been suc- 
cessful in its actions in Korea, Indonesia, 
Kashmir and the Congo, the Suez Canal is a 
different story. Just yesterday, Secretary 
General U Thant informed the General As- 
sembly that he was bowing to Egypt's de- 
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mands that the Emergency Force be with- 
drawn from the Gaza Strip and from Egyp- 
tian territory. 

In a special report to the 122 nation as- 
sembly, the Secretary General said he is 

for the withdrawal of the 3,400 
man force although he is doing so with the 
possible threat to peace in the area. One 
mistake could plunge the bristling area into 
war. 

Such an action, in my judgment, will put 
our world into an inferno! With our prob- 
lems in Asia, that is, Vietnam, Korea and 
other areas, Frankly, I am concerned. The 
world is in serious trouble, believe me, and 
our future is treading on thin ice. 

This conclusion is based upon the contents 
of a recent news release from Washington— 
which in short—stated that some 10,000 
young men have already given their lives in 
South Vietnam. These men were only my 
seniors by a few years—less than five. 

Thus, I am, and my associates, are inter- 
ested in any feasible plan that will stop the 
destruction of our youth! 

Thank you. 


Congressman Horton Praises Damascus 


Temple, A.A.O.N.MLS. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, as my 
colleagues are surely aware, Washington 
is the host city this week to the 93d 
Imperial Council of the Ancient Arabic 
Order, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, and 
to tens of thousands of Shriners. 

On Wednesday of this week, it was my 
pleasure to present a flag which had 
flown over the capitol to 3 members of 
the Color Guard of Damascus Temple, 
AA.O.N.M.S. of Rochester, N.Y., the 
Temple to which, I am proud to say, I 
belong. 

The members of the Damascus Temple 
color guard who received the flag were 
Nobles William D. Staples, Randall G. 
Beachner, and Robert J. Gabel. 

They are three of the more than 400 
Damascus Temple Shriners who are 
on the pilgrimage to the national 
convention. 

Damascus Temple is the second 
oldest temple in the Shrine jurisdiction. 
Its charter is dated in 1875. 

Because of its seniority, Damascas 
Temple will be one of the first units 
whose colorful band and Shriners will 
thrill and delight the many thousands 
of people who will watch tonight's pa- 
rade up Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Damascus Temple this year is under 
the able leadership of Potentate Clayton 
F. Kaul. 

Potentate Kaul is assisted by these 
elected members of the Divan— 

Chief Rabban Barton S. Horner, 

Assistant Rabban James B. Scobell. 

High Priest and Prophet Robert L. 
Anderson, 

Oriental Guide Leonard Parker. 

Other Shriners who head units in 
Damascus Temple, and who are on the 
Pilgrimage to Washington, are 

Patrol Captain William J. Cox. 

Legion of Honor Captain Le Roy 
Wilson, 
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Band Director John W, Cummings. 

President of Director’s Staff Douglas 
McLean, 

Director of Director’s Staff Ralph L 
Oatman. 

Director of Musical Unit Charles B. 
Benedict. 

Horse Patrol President Leland Pflanz. 

Horse Patrol Captain Theodore Hamil- 
ton. 

Color Guard Captain Karl Lemperle. 

Patrol President Charles Jack. 

Chanters President Anton Hanson. 

Shrine activities which the public is 
seeing this week highlighted by the pa- 
rades, emphasize high spirts, goud fel- 
lowship, and enjoyment of life, I can 
attest to the enjoyable aspects of being 
a Shriner. 

But the public is not as aware of the 
serious aspects of Shrine activities. 

The 3,500 members of Damascus 
Temple in Rochester, for example, are 
deeply involved in the operation of two 
Shrine Hospitals for Crippled Children. 
One is located in Springfield, Mass.; 
the other in Erie, Pa. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to draw the 
attention of my colleagues to the worthy 
activities of the Shrine, and of Damascus 
Temple of Rochester, N.Y. 


Open Letter to Premier Kosygin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent open letter to Soviet Premier 
Kosygin, printed as an advertisement 
in the New York Times, the Committee 
To Restore Lithuania’s Independence 
eea some important, pertinent ques- 

ns. 


The entire free world and, I have no 
doubt, many of the people whose free- 
dom has been abrogated behind the Iron 
Curtain, would be interested in hearing 
answers to these questions. 

I doubt very much if they will be an- 
swered, at this time, but as rhetorical 
questions they illuminate the full hypoc- 
risy of the Soviet position in the Middle 
East situation. 

I commend the committee's letter to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

THE BALTIC QUESTION—OPEN LETTER TO 
PREMIER KOSYGIN p 

On June 19, 1967, the Soviet Premier, Alek- 
sel Kosygin, in addressing the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, accused Israel of 
continuing aggression by occupying the ter- 
ritories of the United Arab Republic, Syria 
and Jordan. 

Mr. Kosygin defined continuing aggres- 
sion as attempts “to interfere in the inter- 
nal affairs of independent countries and peo- 
ples, to impose on them, from the outside, 
political concepts and views alien to them on 
the social order.” 

The Soviet Premier is adept at defining 
continuous aggression, for his state has a 
long record of conspiracy against the sov- 
ereignty and territorial integrity of independ- 
ent nations. While vituperating against the 
State of Israel, Mr. Kosygin would do well 
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to consider his own government's continuing 
aggression. The most conspicuous victims of 
Joint Soviet-Russian and Nazi German ag- 
gression are the Baltic States of Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia. 

The annexation of the Baltic States by 
the Soviet Union was pre-determined by the 
Ribbentrop-Molotoy Pact of August 23, 1939. 

agreement stated: In the event of ter- 
titorial and political rearrangement in the 
areas belonging to the Baltic States (Estonia, 
latvia, Lithuania and Finland), the north- 
ern boundary of Lithuania shall represent 
the boundary of the spheres of influence of 
any and the U.S. S. R.“ 

While the attention of the world was 
focused on the Blitzkrieg in the West, the 
Soviet Union imposed it's sphere of influ- 
ence.” On June 15, 1940, troops and tanks of 
the Red Army poured into the Baltic States. 

ow hastily set up puppet governments, 
A single list of representatives, hand-picked 
by Moscow, was proposed to the “liberated” 
Countries, To insure the election of the Com- 
Munist candidates, tens of thousands of peo- 
Ple were arrested on the eve of the elections 
as a threat to those who might protest by re- 
to vote. The decisions of the elected 
representatives“ to request“ incorporation 
Of the three Baltic States into the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics were prepared in 
ow and carried out by the occupying 
Army. 

In their zeal to impose their alien system 
on the Baltic States, the Soviets deported 
or liquidated 700,000 men, women and chil- 

m from Lithuania alone, between June, 
1941 and March, 1951. Not withstanding this 
uman oppression, the peoples of the Bal- 
Nations persevere in their aspirations to- 
Ward personal freedom and national inde- 
dence. 

While addressing the General Assembly, 

. Kosygin unequivocally stated, In the 
Course of its 50 year history, the Soviet Union 

regarded all peoples, large or small, with 

t; every people enjoys the right to es- 

an independent national state of its 

Own. This constitutes one of the fundamental 

Principles of the policy of the Soviet Union. 

upholding the rights of peoples to 

Self-determination, the Soviet Union just 

a resolutely condemns the attempts by any 

to conduct an aggressive policy toward 

Other countries—a policy of conquest of for- 

elgn lands and the subjugation of the peo- 
Ples living there,” 

In view of the above facts, we request the 

er to clarify the following questions: 

Why has the Soviet Union continued to 
Violate the sovereignty of Lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia? 

When will the Soviet Union apply the prin- 
Clples of the United Nations Charter to the 


will the Baltic victims of mass de- 
Handef en be allowed to return to their home- 


When will the Soviet Union cease Inter- 


rip Es 


ade your noble words addressed to the Gen- 
eral Assembly mere hypocrisy? 

Committee to Restore Lithuania's Inde- 
tea 29 West 57th St., New York, N.Y. 


. Coordinators: Algirdas Budreo- 


Joseph Miklovas, Anthony V. Snieckus. 
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Antiriot Bill Is No Answer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, next week, 
this House will take up a bill which pur- 
ports to prevent riots. It betrays a tragic 
misunderstanding of the causes of social 
disturbances, Having failed to take effec- 
tive action to eliminate poverty, dis- 
crimination, and despair, the Congress 
now hopes to legislate away its frustra- 
tion on the theory that outside agitators, 
not internal ills, cause riots. 

Tom Wicker, in his column in the New 
York Times of July 13, puts the matter 
brilliantly when he writes: 

A Congress representing a dominantly 
white society, that will not even pass a 
diluted open-housing law or provide in- 
creased protection for ciyil-rights workers, 
but which does not want to be in a position 
of opposing” a demogogic anti-riot bill, is 
unlikely to persuade unemployed, slum 
dwelling, poorly educated, often ill-fed, ill- 
clad Negroes that they can get relief from 
the law before they can get it from the 
streets. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
consider Mr. Wicker’s article, the text of 
which follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 13, 1967] 
In Tee Nation: TRE DEADLIEST POLLUTION 
(By Tom Wicker) 

WASHINGTON, July 12—The other day in 
Cincinnati the Rev. Fred Shuttlesworth— 
once a lieutenant of Martin Luther King in 
the nonviolent upheavals in the South—told 
Gene Roberts of this newspaper that the 
basic reason Negroes rioted was that “they 
say, ‘we've already tried nonviolence and 
we're still where we are.“ 

Even Senator Edward Brooke of Massa- 
chusetts, always a moderate, warned at the 
N.A.A.C.P. convention in Boston this week 
that the failure of public officials to respond 
adequately to the needs of Negroes was “an 
invitation to violence.” And Roy Wilkins, 
who has risked his leadership to stand for 
reason and understanding, told the 
N.A.A.C.P. that Congress’s refusal to pass 
open housing amd other needed legislation 
was “creating the atmosphere” for violence. 

IS GRATITUDE DUE? 


This will outrage those whites who be- 
lieve that the civil rights legislation of re- 
cent years ought to have “satisfied” the 
Negroes, and that “these people” are only 
proving themselves beastly ingrates by riot- 
ing in the streets, The fact is, however, that 
all that legislation has yet to produce real 
gains for ghetto Negroes in employment, 
housing or education; and while Southern 


‘LONG COLD WINTER’ 

During this season’s rioting in Buffalo, 
Mayor Prank Sedita pleaded for “just a few 
days” to find jobs for unemployed Negroes. 
He was willing enough to find jobs to end 
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in what Martin Luther King calls the the 
long cold winter“? 

In an even more myopic answer—or non- 
answer—to the ghetto, the House may brave- 
ly pass this week an “anti-riot” bill that 
would make it possible to jail and find any- 
body who crosses a state line “with intent to 
incite street violence and rioting.” 

This political popgun is aimed squarely 
at Stokely Carmichael, described by its spon- 
sor, Cramer of Florida, as a giant of a fellow 
whose itinerant rabble-rousing has left in its 
wake “thousands of Negroes whose blood is 
simmering and waiting for a chance to riot.” 

Even assuming that Carmichael and other 
supermen actually caused the trouble in Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, New York, Chicago, Roch- 
ester, Buffalo, Tampa, Lincoln, and points 
west; even assuming that local authorities 
could not, in that case, deal with them in the 
manner of Atlanta, which put Carmichael in 
jail; even assuming the constitutionality; 
of the bill’s language and intent; even as- 
suming all these dubious propositions, the 
truth of this bill still is to be found in the 
words of Representative Celler of New York, 
who at least tried to block it. 

Nevertheless, he confessed to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, I dont want to be in a po- 
sition of opposing this bill.” 

That is what Shuttlesworth and Brooke 
and Wilkins, none of whom ever threw a 
Molotov cocktail or stoned a loanshark's of- 
fice, were talking about. A Congress repre- 
senting a dominantly white society, that will 
not pass even a diluted open-housing law or 
provide increased protection for civil rights 
workers, but which does not “want to be in 
a position of opposing” a demagogic anti- 
riot bill, is unlikely to persuade unemployed, 
slum-dwelling, poorly educated, often ill-fed 
and ill-clad Negroes that they can get relief 
from the law before they can get it in the 
streets. 


park being built in the riot area of Cincin- 
nati. “A lot of people think they got that 
because of 


Command Decisions 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 55 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 1 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 y 


leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I am setting forth at- 
this point a book review written by Mil- 
ton Viorst, a freelance author and 
writer on the Washington scene, Mr. 
Viorst reports on Roger Hilsman's new 
book, To Move a Nation: The Politics of 
Foreign Policy in the Administration of 
John F. Kennedy,” and his review is so 
excellent I would like to bring it to the 
attention of my colleagues, 

It provides much food for thought, and 
gives us a clearer insight into the rea- 
sonings and maneuverings behind our 
foreign policies. 

The review, which appeared in the 
June 11 edition of Book Week, published 
by the Washington Post, follows: 
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COMMAND DECISIONS 
(By Milton Viorst) 

(“To Move a Nation: The Politics of Foreign 
Policy in the Administration of John F. 
Kennedy.“ By Roger Hilsman, Ilustrated. 
Doubleday. 602 pp. $6.95.) 

Roger Hilsman is no dove. He's a tough- 
minded intellectual who served under Presi- 
dent Kennedy in high posts in the State De- 
partment. He admired Kennedy's diplomacy, 
not because Kennedy always made the right 
decisions but because he applied—except, 
perhaps, during the first Cuban crisis—ri- 
gorous intellectual processes to reach them. 
In this excellent book, Hilsman reviews 
critically the diplomatic policies in which 
he was himself involved. He writes with 
authority, offering fresh insights and infor- 
mation on crises ranging from Cuba to 
Malaysia. But the casual reader will be for- 
given for skipping to the chapters on the 
crisis that really concerns us most. Hilsman 
never quarreled with the objective of de- 
feating the Vietcong rebels. What horrifies 
him about the Vietnamese war is the se- 
quence of mindless decisions, most of them 
taken since Kennedy’s death, which seem 
not only to preclude suppression of the rebel- 
lion but have managed, at the same time, 
to alienate our allies, reduce to rubble an 
already wretched land, and bring the United 
States to the edge of World War III. 

Though he may be unduly quick to under- 
stand, Hilsman does not forgive Kennedy 
his mistakes, of which he considers the most 
flagrant, in a policy-making sense, the Presi- 
dent's failure to replace his Secretary of 
State when it became clear that Dean Rusk 
would not accept responsibility for the ad- 
vocacy of political and diplomatic action in 
the on-going policy debates with the military. 
Furthermore, says, Rusk would not 
back his own people when they felt com- 
pelled to take on the generals. Hilsman says 
that when he was promoted from Director of 
Intelligence and Research to Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, Rusk 
solemnly directed him to cease irritating the 
Pentagon by intruding into military and 
strategic matters, Since the country's Far 
Eastern problems are largely strategic, Hils- 
man wondered what the job was that Rusk 

him to do. Then he received a phone 
call from the White House in which he was 
instructed to Rusk. “The Presi- 
dent,” he was told, “wants you to understand 
that it was precisely because you have stood 
up to the Defense ent that you 
were chosen, and that he expects you to 
continue,” 

Hilsman says Kennedy kept Rusk because 
to sack him would have reflected poorly on 
his own judgment. Instead, he sacrificed the 
Undersecretary, Chester Bowles, who alone 
in the Department had fresh ideas about the 
conduct of foreign policy and who was, 
despite the stories leaked to the press at 
the time, an excellent administrator as well. 
There may have been other justification for 
firing Bowles, but if, as Hilsman suggests, 
the principal motive was to warn the State 
Department of the President's dissatisfaction, 
it was a curiously perverse way to go about 
it, indeed. 

But as long as Kennedy lived, the govern- 
ment had adequate substitutes for Rusk in 
the debates over policy. Kennedy himself, 
backed by his team of White House advisers, 
served as a counterforce to the military. It 
was in the next Administration that the 
country paid the price of Kennedy’s derelic- 
tion, when a new President sought not a 
diversity of opinion but a consensus that 
matched his own predispositions. Thus Rusk 
emerged into his own, a major figure in the 
cabinet, characterized not by a strong will 
but by a ready acquiescence to the will of 
others, 

Hilsman does not dispute the official Rusk- 
Pentagon contention that the Vietnamese 
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war is the product of aggression from the 
North. But he adds (in a footnote, oddly) a 
fundamental modification: 

Even though Hanoi triggered the Vietcong 
„it should be noted that 
they would not have been successful in start- 
ing the insurrection if there had not been a 
substantial core of resistance already in ex- 


istence among the people of South Vietnam 


and a framework of native Communist 
leadership there. As it happened, Hanoi did 
fire the starting gun; Hanoi did supply the 
key items of supply; Hanol did exercise com- 
mand and overail direction. But it is poesible 
that the Vietcong insurrection may have oc- 
curred anyway, even if Hanoi had not existed, 

From the Pentagon’s own statistics, Hils- 
man shows that almost all of the Vietcong's 
forces are recruited and almost all of their 
supplies acquired in the South. Yet Rusk 
and the military take the position that the 
Vietcong are not indigenous to South Viet- 
nam and that the war would be over tomor- 
row if North Vietnam gave up its aggressive 
designs. For them, if Hanoi had not existed, 
it would have had to be invented. 

It follows, then, that Rusk and the gen- 
erals, despite all that Kennedy and Johnson 
have proclaimed to the contrary, never really 
believed that the source of the violence in 
Vietnam was political. General Earle G. 
Wheeler, whom President Johnson later made 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, even 
had the candor to declare: It is fashionable 
in some quarters to say that the problems in 
Southeast Asia are primarily political and 
economic rather than military. I do not 
agree. The essence of the problem in Vietnam 
is military.” The consequence of this kind 
of thinking has been the toleration of un- 
popular political regimes in Saigon, indif- 
ference to reform efforts in the countryside, 
and the adoption of miiltary tactics which 
are, to be sure, a change from those pursued 
on the Western front in 1945 but still totally 
inadequate for dealing with native guerrillas. 

Still, despite the spread of Vietcong con- 
trol, the Pentagon—wedded to MeNamara's 
computerized view of the world managed 
somehow to persuade itself that it was win- 

the war. “Ah, les statistiques,” ex- 
claimed a Vietnamese general whom Hilsman 
quotes. “Your Secretary of Defense loves 
statistics. We Vietnamese can give him all he 
wants. If you want them to go up, they will 
go up. If you want them to go down, they 
will go down.” The climax of this kind of 
dream analysis occurred in October, 1963, 
when McNamara announced that by the end 
of the year “one thousand U.S. military per- 
sonnel assigned to South Vietnam can be 
withdrawn.” Not since MacArthur promised 
to get the boys home by Christmas has a 
Military prediction turned out to be so 
disastrous. 

Faced with their own rosy estimates and 
simultaneous failure in the ground fighting, 
American generals withdrew further and fur- 
ther from the reality of local conditions, 
Hilsman maintains, to the prepared positions 
they knew best. They wanted to drop bombs. 
The targets were divided into three groups: 
the Vietcong emplacements in South Viet- 
nam, the infiltration trails which passed 
through Laos from the North, and the war- 
making potential of North Vietnam itself. 
That bombing had failed to make a major 
difference in Korea, where the war was at 
least “conventional,” did not upset the gen- 
erals. Bombing was a clean way for Amer- 
icans to make their strength felt in Viet- 
nam—and the military was sure that it 
could, thereby, end the trouble once and 
for all. 3 

The argument over intensive bombing of 
South Vietnam, Hilsman points out, went 
to the heart of the disagreement over the 
nature of the war. In a guerrilla struggle, he 
says, the best weapon is the knife; the next 
is the rifle. Bombing and artillery fire are the 
worst. Indiscriminate killing can only de- 
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tract from the objective of winning popular 
allegiance. But the generals, he says, were 
impatient with the argument that bombing 
would turn an indifferent native population 
into a hostile one. As General Harkins, pred- 
ecessor of Westmoreland, declared in & 
debate over the political consequences of 
napalming the villages: “It really puts the 
fear of God into the Vietcong. And that 
is what counts.” 

Hilsman says a powerful counter-argu- 
ment was also raised to bombing the North. 
All of North Vietnam, he writes, had only & 
few dozen industrial targets worth hitting. 
Once, they were destroyed, Hanoi would no 
longer be deterred from moving its 250,000 
regular troops into South Vietnam. China, 
furthermore, would be tempted to intervene 
as American power advanced northward. 
And, of all arguments the most compelling: 
the North Vietnamese contribution was not & 
significant factor in supporting the Vietcong 
rebellion. But in advocating attacks on the 
North, General LeMay, the Air Force chief, 
could still maintain: “We are swatting files, 
when we should be going after the manure 
pile.” 

As for bombing the infiltration routes, 
Kennedy himself made the most prophetic 
remark: “No matter what goes wrong or 
whose fault it really is,“ he told Hilsman, 
“the argument will be made that the Com- 
munists have stepped up their infiltration 
and we can't win unless we hit the North. 
Those trails are a built-in excuse for fall- 
ure and a built-in argument for escalation.” 
Kennedy understood better than anyone else 
that, given the crush of intra-governmental 
pressure politics, he was in a serious and 
dangerous dilemma. 

The generals, Hilsman says, were in a very 
real sense seeking to blackmail Kennedy. 
They complained incessantly of having been 
humiliated in Korea by the seedy require- 
ments of international politics and deprived 
of a victory that was rightfully theirs. within 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, some of the gen- 
erals maintained so vociferlously that they 
would never again submit to such limita- 
tions that they became known as the Never 
Again“ club. They might consent to bomb- 
ing, as a sanitary form of warfare. But they 
said they would not fight on the ground 
unless it was clearly understood beforehand 
that they would be free, if necessary, to go 
all the way. And that, indisputably, included 
using the “nukes.” 

In discussing the realities of making for- 
eign policy, Hilsman makes clear that Ken- 
nedy, whatever his theoretical powers and 
responsibilities, had to take into account the 
dynamics of the contest for influence which 
exists within the government. The military 
has its own constituency, in Congress an 
the press and the electorate: A President— 
particularly one with a flank weakened by the 
passivity of the State Department—ignores 
it at his own peril. This does not mean that 
the country is in danger of being taken over 
by a junta, any more than by another of the 
vested interests in government. But it does 
mean that Kennedy had to make greater and 
greater concessions to the military in order 
to retain fundamental control over the con- 
duct of the war. This may be what Schles- 
inger calls the “politics of inadvertence, 
though Kennedy undoubtedly recognized ië 
as the steps In a trend. With each concession, 
his own freedom of action was irreversibly 
diminished. 

Kennedy’s objective was to keep the coun- 
try's hand in Vietnam, while avoiding at all 
costs an irrevocable national commitment. 
He understood the moral distinction between 
an American contingent of 15,000 men, back- 
ing a war effort of the South Vietnamese, and 
an American army of several hundred thou- 
sand, taking over the war and fighting it 44 
their own. A major American army had 
be taken as evidence of Saigon’s failure to 
retain popular support, which in turn de- 
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prived the United States of the real justifi- 
cation for its presence. To the end of 
Administration, Robert Kennedy argued 


Hilsman resigned shortly after the assas- 
sination. He was disturbed at Johnson’s ar- 
dent embrace of the military’s doctrines on 
escalation. He argued himself for conserying 
the threat of escalation to prevent the Com- 
munists from expanding the war. In my 
Judgment,” he wrote to the new President, 
“significant action against North Vietnam 
that is taken before we have demonstrated 
Success in our counter-insurgency program 
Will be interpreted by the Communists as 
an act of desperation, and will, therefore, 
not be effective in persuading the North 
Vietnamese to cease and desist.” The words, 
as understatement, scarcely do justice to 
the horror that has ensued, but the Presi- 
dent presses relentlessly on. What disturbed 
Hilsman, however, even more than the new 
Policies themselves was the abdication of 
the intellect involved in selecting them. After 
three years with Kennedy, he was shocked 
at the reversion to patriotic cliches and self- 
righteous jingoism. Hilsman has since taken 
a teaching post at Columbia and signed up 
in Robert Kennedy’s shadow cabinet. 

According to a story out of the State De- 
Partment, the impending publication of this 
book has confirmed the old diplomatic hands 
in their distaste for outsiders in their coun- 
Cils. It has persuaded them to close ranks 
Against the amateurs. “You can be sure I 
Won't write my memoirs when I leave this 
job,” Rusk has been heard to say to a col- 
league. Memoirs are now considered bad 
taste among the professionals. As for Rusk, 
who does not lack taste, it is known he has 
been awaiting publication day with some 
trepidation. Hilsman’s book—though schol- 
arly in method and sober in tone, the anti- 
thesis of diatribe—will confirm that he had 
good cause. 


Land Reform in South Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 13, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. Speaker, on June 6, 
1967, I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, material related to the need for 
land reform in South Vietnam, Although 
brograms were promulgated more than 
10 years ago to provide land to the land- 
less sharecroppers and farm laborers, 
these programs have experienced many 
difficulties. 

I was therefore pleased to see the fol- 
lowing article in the June 1967 Vietnam 
Bulletin, from the Embassy of Vietnam: 

SOUTH VIETNAM LAND REFORM 

When a planeload of official documents 
recently arrived in the city of Can Tho, the 
gateway to South Vietnams’ fertile Mekong 
Delta, It marked the beginning of a new era 
in the lives of thousands of families. For 
the documents were ownership titles to some 
113,984 hectares of land, and within a few 
days the province chiefs began distributing 
them to 42,000 farmers in the 16 delta 
Provinces. 

That same week government officials from 
Saigon went to Bien Hoa Province to attend 
Ceremonies at which an additional 6,105 land 
titles were presented to local farmers, 
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Both events were part of accelerated ef- 
forts by the Government of South Vietnam 
to revitalize ite land reform program. Evl- 
dence of official recognition of the need for 
land redistribution was included in the new 
South Vietnamese constitution promulgated 
on April 1, Article 21 of the constitution de- 
clares that one of the nation’s objectives is 
“raising the standard of living of rural citi- 
zens, and especially helping farmers to have 
farmland.” 

Although land reform legislation was pro- 
mulgated by the government of South Viet- 
nam more than 10 years ago, relatively little 
progress was made until recently. Several 
factors contributed to the lag, but the major 
reason for the delay has been the govern- 
ment's preoccupation with the problem of 
repelling Viet-Cong and North Vietnamese 
aggression. 

In addition to a shortage of trained land 
agents and registrars and a lack of survey- 
ing facilities, one of the principal contribut- 
ing area factors was the fact that much of 
the land to be distributed was in areas con- 
trolled by the Viet Cong. But as allied mili- 
tary offensives continue to recapture more 
and more land from Viet Cong control, the 
land reform program has been extended. 

South Vietnam is a predominantly agri- 
cultural country. It has been one of South- 
east Asia's major producers of rice for cen- 
turies, and was an important rice exporter 
until it became a victim of Communist ag- 
gression. About 85 percent of the South 
Vietnamese live in rural areas which have 
borne the brunt of the war. Farmers have 
had to abandon their ancestral acres to es- 
cape the Viet Cong. 

Land reform and the resettlement of dis- 
placed farmers thus is one of the most criti- 
cal problems faced by the government of 
South Vietnam. 

In addition, a stable land tenure system 
is essential to any large-scale agricultural 
development program. Farmers naturally are 
reluctant to invest their labor and money 
in cultivating land to which they have no 
legal claim and are unable to pass on to 
their heirs. This problem is particularly 
acute in South Vietnam where some 60 per- 
cent of the rural population has consisted 
of landless sharecroppers and farm laborers. 

The government of South Vietnam is now 
giving more flexibility to its land reform 
program by granting farmers immediate 
titles to their plots before full payment iz 
completed. Under the provisions of a 1957 
law, some 462,000 hectares were expropriated 
from landlords owning more than 100 hec- 
tares. Subsequently 348,000 hectares of this 
expropriated land was sold to farmers on 
a six year payment basis. 

Under the old program, farmers buying 
expropriated land were given provisional 
titles pending full payment. The new policy 
enables them to receive full titles immedi- 
ately and extends the payment period to 12 
years, with an exemption from land taxes. 

The South Vietnam government plans to 
issue more than 125,000 full titles to replace 
the provisional agreements. These new titles 
will cover 268,000 hectares of land in 25 
provinces. 


The Merchant Marine’s Role in National 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished Commander of the Military 
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Sea Transportation Service, Vice Adm. 
L. P. Ramage, USN, recently delivered a 
stirring address in the district which I 
represent in which he complimented the 
role which our merchant marine plays in 
our national defense. 

In view of the need for a declaration 
proclaiming a strong merchant marine 
as one of our national goals and espe- 
cially in light of the current hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Merchant 
Marine, I feel that Admiral Ramage’s 
remarks should most appropriately be 
drawn to the attention of all of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 
Under unanimous consent I insert them 
in the RECORD: 

THE MERCHANT Marine's ROLE IN NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 
(Remarks by Vice Admiral L. P, Ramage, USN 

Commander, Military Sea Transportation 

Service, before the Propeller Club, Port of 

Newport News, 28 June 1967) 


It is a genuine pleasure for me to be with 
you tonight at this meeting of the Propeller 
Club, Port of Newport News. Like all Navy 
men, I have spent time in the Hampton 
Roads area, and in a sense it is like coming 
home to join your meeting tonight. 

I have chosen for my subject tonight a 
topic which, at first glance, I am sure many 
of you will almost instinctively say, “Egad, 
we know about that. We have had the 
‘Fourth Arm of Defense’ story dinned into 
our ears until we are almost tired of hearing 
it. We have been told that we need a mer- 


I have a good reason for picking this topic, 
and it is not just because I had to find some- 
thing to talk about after this excellent din- 
ner and good fellowship. My reason is that 
I know you are interested in the future of 
the American merchant marine, and how it 
has been used recently in support of military 
requirements. 

Let me start by getting the statistics out 
of the way. There are about 18,000 ocean- 
going ships of over 1,000 gross tons now sail- 
ing the seas today. The United States flag 
files over 987 privately-owned and 181 gov- 
ernment-owned steamships, for a total rep- 
resentation on world sea routes of 1,168 ships. 
This is about 6% of the total. 

Our national share in the transportation 
of cargo moving in the foreign trade of this 
nation is less than 9%, and actually seems 
to be dropping a little bit further down the 
scale each year. 

While this is happening, we are supporting 
a war at the far end of the longest trans- 
oceanic supply route in the history of mili- 
tary operations. From San Francisco to Sai- 
gon the distance is 6,878 miles; from New- 
port News to Salgon Is 10,963 miles via Suez, 
and 11,837 miles through the Panama Canal. 
Even if we relay material through Japan, 
the intra-theatre haul is 2,419 miles after 
& voyage of 4,536 miles from San Francisco to 
Yokohama. 

In calendar year 1966, the Military Sea 
Transportation Service arranged for the de- 
livery of 6,779,000 measurement tons of dry 
cargo to Vietnam. The overwhelming bulk 
of this moved in American ships. It took 
a lot of ships a great number of operating 
days to put that much tonnage into the 
Vietnam area. The critical proposition is, 
“How much more can the American mer- 
chant marine do for the military organiza- 
tion and still maintain some sort of service 
to commercial shippers?” 


This is why I want to talk to you tonight 
about the role of the American merchant 
marine in the national defense. You are well 
aware of the tremendous importance of mer- 
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chant ships during World War H. and I am 
sure you have heard stories of how we tried 
to build a bridge of ships to Europe during 
the first World War, but did not quite suc- 
ceed because peace overtook our schedule. 
You know, too, about the boom that en- 
gulfed American shipping just after the end 
of World War II, and you have watched the 
slow reduction in the size of our fleet since 
1948. You are familiar with the problems 


that hardly compensate the low-cost opera- 
tions under foreign fiag; and apathy on the 
part of the American public as to the na- 
tionality of the ships that carry their com- 
merce. 

There is a brighter side, and I want to 
dwell on that for a few minutes. Let's take a 
further look at the truly remarkable, almost 
fantastic, achievements in this Vietnam log- 
istical sealift. The distance, first of all, is 
enormous. It takes a 15-knot Victory, which 
is the backbone of our supply fleet, just 
a little less than 20 days to steam from San 
Francisco to From this port of New- 
port News, it would take the same ship 33 
days of uninterrupted steaming to make the 
full voyage. 

The volume of what has to be moved each 
month is almost beyond comprehension. Last 
year, July thru December, for instance, we 
moved almost four million measurement tons 
from the continental United States to the 
various ports of Vietnam. This would have 
been equal to what could be carried by about 
570 Victory-type ships, in a one-time lift. 

Last year we also carried about two and 
one-quarter million measurement tons of 
cargo from other parts of the world to Viet- 
nam. Most of this movement was from Japan 
and Okinawa to destinations such as Cam 
Ranh Bay, Da Nang, and Saigon. 

If that were the extent of what MSTS had 
to move, it would be a full-time job, but it 
would not break our backs, nor would it tax 
the capabilities of the American merchant 
marine. What complicates the situation is 
that, while the attention of the public is 
directed toward Vietnam, there was an un- 
publicized requirement to move almost four- 
teen million measurement tons of dry cargo 
to all other parts of the world. That is a tre- 
mendous lift! 

Since most of the MSTS-owned fleet—we 
call it the blue-and-gold fleet, from the 
stripes painted on the stacks of the grey- 
hulled ships—was committed to operations 
in direct support of Vietnam, we turned to 
the commercial carriers for help. They re- 
sponded, enthusiastically and promptly. 

Currently, then, it is self-evident that the 
American merchant marine is playing an im- 
portant role in the national military effort. 

During the campaign in Korea, the brand- 
new Military Sea tation Service 
(which had been established only in October 
of 1949, and was overtaken by the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea in July 1950) turned 
to the merchant marine for a large number 
of ships. Some of the great traditions of both 
the merchant marine and MSTS arose out of 
that experience, Just to cite one, I am sure 

Temember the amazing story of the 
Meredith Victory, which carried 14,000 re- 
fugees from North Korea down the coast to 
Safety in the southern sector. You may not 
have heard that the Meredith Victory is back 
at work, hauling cargo to Vietnam. 

The support of military operations during 
World War II wrote history for the merchant 
marine that is almost the stuff of legends: 
the Murmansk run; the convoys that refused 
o turn back despite the worst of submarine 
and air and surface attacks; the B-29 express 
that carried spare parts and bombs for the 
aircraft that brought the war to the Japanese 
homeland; the passenger ships that became 
transports almost overnight, and voyaged to 
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every part of the world; the “Magic Carpet” 
that returned the troops to the United States; 
and the “war bride specials,” carrying the 
wives and babies of servicemen who had 
married overseas, 

Those achievements were magnificent, but 
they were possible only because we had a 
vast fleet. Our record in World War I is hardly 
80 distinguished, for the simple reason that 
we had only a few ships that were ready and 
able to sail in support of the military effort. 
A fact that we are prone to forget is that 
most of the American Expeditionary Force 
was carried to and from Europe In ships that 
belonged to our allies. 

A significant lesson could have been 
learned by the United States, but it was not. 
Tt is all too obvious to us today that only 
an active fleet in-being can provide the im- 
mediate support that the nation must be 
able to count on to meet the sealift demands 
of a sudden emergency. If it ts necessary to 
bulld the ships, to create a merchant marine, 
before the troops can be deployed, there can 
be no response to the alarm, 

A pertinent footnote to this lesson is the 
fact that when the Navy’s Great White Fleet 
cruised around the world in 1907-1909, it had 
to be supplied by foreign ships, because there 
were no suitable American ships available to 
do the job. 

This bird's eye view of salient points in 
the history of American merchant marine 
support of national defense efforts empha- 
sizes & point. In an age of brush-fire conflicts, 
“incidents,” sudden flare-ups, and other 
small-scale operations deliberately kept be- 
low the level requiring mobilization, it does 
not seem wise to plan for the ocean trans- 
portation so vital to troop movements to be 
provided by friendly foreign countries. Nor 
does it appear to be very sound planning to 
expect to have time or appropriated funds 
with which to bulld a fleet of ships to meet 
the emergency needs. 

We have relied heavily upon the National 
Defense Reserve Fleet during the last two 
years. Without the 135 Victories, the four 
C-3's, the nine C-2's, and the fifteen Cl-B’'s, 
and the turbine-driven Liberty ship Ben- 
jamin Chew, we would have had considerable 
difficulty meeting the requirements. 

The ships from the NDRF have done & job 
for us, but these ships are old, and are 
getting older. They are wearing out, They 
will not be around for many more years. 

We also have had commendable support 
from the American tramp fleet. Their work 
has been indispensable to our achievements 
in Vietnam. Unfortunately, however, the 
ships these operators have been able to offer 
to MSTS all date from World War IT, and 
they are wearing out. They will not be avail- 
able for many more years. 

At the end of World War H. when con- 
tributions to victory were being evaluated, 
it was declared that the merchant marine 
had been, in truth, the Fourth Arm of De- 
fense. It was modest praise considering what 
nad been done, and it certainly was merited. 
When the Stars and Stripes flew over five 
thousand ships in active service, the meta- 
phor of the Fourth Arm of Defense was full 
of meaning to the entire world. 

Today there are only 1,186 ships flying the 
American flag. Of critical importance for the 
future of the American merchant marine is 
the fact that only 139 of these ships, ex- 
cluding the passenger liners, are less than 
20 years old. Many people are concerned. For 
example, a columnist in a national news- 
magazine not long ago wrote two articles 
entitled, The Withered Arm.“ When we look 
at the resources, and observe the job being 
done by the tired veterans of years of 
arduous merchant service, one is almost 
overwhelmed with admiration for the in- 
domitable spirit of the men, afloat and 
ashore, who will not permit the ships to stop 
working. 


Let me return now to continue my earlier 
commentary on the Vietnam sealift. 
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When the decision was announced In July 
1965 to send the First Cavalry Division (Air- 
mobile) to Vietnam. MSTS had available 
only a relatively small number of ships with 
which to meet this new requirement. At 
about that time, a labor-management dispute 
delayed about a hundred cargo liners on the 
East and Gulf Coasts of the United States. 
When the need for ships was made known 
to the industry, these strike-bound ships 
were offered, and the unions agreed to sail 
them in support of the war effort. Among the 
ships chartered by MSTS at that time were 
the finest and most modern ships in the fleet. 
Their performance in those early months of 
the war was magnificient. 

When the strike ended in September 1965. 
the owners understandably asked for the 
prompt return of their new economically 
competitive ships, so that they could resume 
full service on their established trade routes. 
We accommodated them insofar as it was 
possible, and we have maintained the service 
to Vietnam for the most part with the older 
and less efficient ships. We have right now 
thirty-two subsidized cargo-liners and thirty- 
seven unsubsidized berth line ships on char- 
ter to MSTS, almost all of which are in the 
Vietnam pipeline. 

This brings up a valid point In evaluating 
the role of the American merchant marine 
in support of national defense requirements. 
It the best and most satisfactory ships can 
be made available to the military only for 
short periods, and the resupply phase must 
be conducted entirely with the older, slower, 
less efficient, and consequently more expen- 
sive types of ships, is the real importance of 
the support role understood? Should the 
military be a sort. of second-class customer, 
taking its place in line after commercial in- 
terests have been satisfied? 

The answers are extremely difficult. The 
U.S. merchant marine receives government 
support in the form of large, direct and in- 
direct subsidies in order to provide an as- 
sured sealift capability to meet national de- 
fense needs. This means that the shipping 
capability so provided must be available on a 
timely basis and at the right places in order 
to be militarily effective. Yet, in the absence 
of a large military demand, such as is the 
case during peacetime conditions, the 
merchant fleet must earn its revenues and 
profits in the commercial service. And pri- 
vate shippers demand regular, efficient, eco- 
nomical service by the most modern ship 
available, Any Interruption to this service, 
no matter what the reason, may be intoler- 
able, and the shipper may switch to a differ- 
ent carrier who appears to be more depend- 
able. If American ships are subject to fre- 
quent demands from the military which have 
the effect of seriously reducing service to 
commercial customers, the American carriers 
may be driven out of business. 

The military cannot be, and historically 
has not been, selfish in its attitude toward 
the use of the newest and best ships. This 
has been demonstrated in the return of these 
types to the operators when the first charter 
period ended late in 1965 or early in 1966. 
The older and commercially less dosirable 
ships have been accepted and used by the 
military in order to minimize the reductions 
in berth service. 

I think it is true to say that there Is a keen 
awareness within the Department of Defense 
that the available resources must be shared 
with the commercial interests. 

The problem is especially critical today be- 
cause of the small number of modern ships 
in the American fleet, and the requirements 
of both commercial and military interests for 
these ships. Even with operating differential 
subsidy support or mutually accepted com- 
pensatory charter hire, there is no assurance 
that the shipowner will be reimbursed for 
the losses he might sustain if his berth oper- 
ations were curtailed for too long a time. 

One solution does occur to me. This is to 
have a modern merchant fleet composed of 
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hundreds of the finest, newest, most efficient, 
and most effective ships that can be devised. 
Then, if the military needed modern ships, 
the strains of the competing military and 
commercial demands would not be as severe 
as in the current situation. I know this 18 
Utopia, but we should strive for the best 
Possible solution. 

It certainly is clear that MSTS, as the 
executive agency for the Single Manager for 
Ocean Transportation for the Department of 
Defense, depends upon all segments of the 
American merchant marine. I have men- 
tioned very briefly the liners, both subsi- 
dized and unsubsidized. A few words on the 
tramp fleet are appropriate. 

The tramp fleet, not being committed to 
regular voyages on fixed routes, has much 
less firm obligations than do the liner op- 
erators. The tramp fleet, therefore, is re- 
Sponsive to our requirements, and eargerly 
Solicits our business. The difficulty here is 
that the tramp fleet, for reasons which I do 
not have time to discuss here tonight, but 
which I am sure you know already, is com- 
Prised of World War II ships exclusively. 
These ships are coming to the end of their 
lives and will disappear before many more 
years have passed. If age does not get them, 
the insurance underwriters will. At the 
Moment, therefore, the tramps are willing 
and able to help, but the only equipment 
they can offer is old, slow, and inefficient. 

This poses the problem once again. Should 
the military depend upon obsolescent equip- 
Ment, or can it obtain a higher level of 
transportation? 

There are no easy answers to that ques- 
tion, as I have indicated. 

Up to this point, I have talked about the 
Capability of the merchant marine to provide 
Support for the military services. I want now 
to conclude by giving appropriate attention 
to the human side of the story, because in 
the last analysis a ship is only as good as 
the people who man her, and a management 
Office is no better than the clerks and super- 
Visors who staff it. 

First, a comment about the liner com- 
Panies. They have been assiduous in watch- 
ing our requirements, and in trying to find 
Ships to lift our cargoes. The availability of 
these ships on their regular trade routes, 
Carrying every kind of military supply, has 
been of the greatest value to us. Many of the 
new ships that were chartered by us in 1965 
are back in their regular trades, and are now 
Carrying substantial tonnages of military 
Cargoes. We therefore do not lose completely 
by having these modern ships working on 
Normal trade routes. 

Second, a word for the tramp operators. 
They have done what they could to upgrade 
their fleets; many of them have exchanged 
Obsolete ships for better hulls held in the 
National Defense Reserve Fleet. We com- 
Mend this practice, and would hope that 
these carriers will be able to expand their 
Procurement programs to obtain even better 
and faster ships than they have acquired so 
far. The service of these ships in support of 
the military has been outstanding, We have 
73 of them on charter right now. Without 
them we would find our problem much more 
Serious than it is. 

Now a few words about the forty general 
agents who have been selected by the Mari- 
time Administration to operate for that 
agency the ships withdrawn from the Na- 
tional Defense Reserve Fleet and assigned 
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to lift military cargo, These companies are 
doing an excellent job, and it is my privi- 
lege to commend them. They have had to 
face and solve many difficult problems in 
finding qualified seamen to staff ships that 
are old, with only marginal accommodations 
for the men who must live aboard them for 
months at a time. These agents have had to 
learn how to operate by remote control, de- 
pending upon sub-agents half-a-world away 
whose notions of ship husbandry may be 179 
degrees out of phase with those of the Ameri- 
can agent. They also have had to adapt their 
normal procedures to fit the patterns pre- 
scribed by government orders and regula- 
tions. Despite these problems, they have been 
unstinting in their application of managerial 
skill and knowledge, and have not withheld 
the wisdom obtained from the experience of 
thousands of days of ship operations. We are 
grateful to them for their contributions to 
the war effort. 

To the seamen—the unlicensed members 
of the deck, engine, and steward depart- 
ments, as well as to the licensed officers who 
supervise their work—who sail not only the 
fine new products of American shipyards and 
have all the comforts of modern seafaring, 
but also those sturdy workers who take the 
obsolete ships to Vietnam, enduring the dis- 
comforts of living in steel-hulled ships with- 
out airconditioning where the temperature, 
when it is cold, is down to about 85 degrees 
at night, and accept the loneliness, monot- 
ony, privations and dangers of that service, 
I want to pay special tribute. They have 
done a splendid job, There are over 6,500 men 
on the NDRF ships. For the vast majority, 
it has been another ship, another job, anoth- 
er opportunity to show their vast profes- 
sionalism, their steady, skillful resourceful, 
patient competence in sailing the ship safely 
to destination and return, If there have been 
& few notorious examples of malingering, 
improper conduct on liberty, and incompe- 
tence in performance of duty, this must be 
expected. I can say that these are the real 
exceptions and we depend upon, and thank, 
the quiet and inconspicuous workers who 
take pride in their calling as men of the sea. 

In a day of change, when the future is 
clouding with uncertainities of every sort, 
the American merchant marine has been 
asked once again to provide major support 
to a military effort. This time, in helping the 
campaign in Vietnam, it has been assigned 
the longest and most difficult overseas 
supply route in the history of warfare. 
Characteristically, it has accepted the assign- 
ment, and, equally characteristically, it has 
done a highly creditable job. 

My personal salute, as well as the official 
thanks of the Navy, to all who have had a 
part in this great achievement. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at 81.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
bee Recorp should be processed through this 

ce, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed agriculture appropriations and took up bill on election of Gov- 


ernor of Virgin Islands. 
See Congressional Program Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages S 9539-S 9610 


Bills Introduced: 19 bills and one resolution were in- 
troduced, as follows: S. 2097-2115; and S. Con. Res. 33. 


Pages 8 9341-5 9542 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 1956, extending for 2 years authority for more flexi- 
ble regulation of maximum rates of interest or dividends 
(S. Rept. 396) ; 

S. 1581, to increase participation of service personnel 
in Federal elections, with amendments (S. Rept. 397); 

S. Res. 140, to print as a Senate document annual re- 
port of National Forest Reservation Commission (S. 
Rept. 398) ; 

H. Con. Res. 253, to print as a House document the 
Southeast Asia briefing map prepared by the Army Map 
Service (S. Rept. 309); 

H. Con. Res. 346, to print as a House document 
pamphlet entitled “Our Flag” (S. Rept. 400) ; 

H, Con. Res. 348, to print for House Veterans’ Com- 
mittee “Summary of Veterans’ Legislation Reported, 
Ninetieth Congress, First Session” (S. Rept. 401) ; 

H. Con. Res. 369, authorizing printing of several doc- 
uments of the Select Committee on Small Business of 
the House (S. Rept. 402) ; 

S. Res. 137, authorizing an additional $35,000 for ex- 
penses of the Committee on Appropriations (no written 
report) ; and 

S. Res. 141, authorizing an additional $25,000 for ex- 
penses of Committee on Labor and Public Welfare (no 
written report). Poges $9541 


Bill Referred: H.R. 4833, providing for conveyance of 
certain realty situated in the State of Pennsylvania, was 
referred to Committee on the Judiciary. Page $9540 


Corregidor-Bataan Commission: Senate adopted mo- 
tion entered by Senator Ellender on May 8 that Senate 
reconsider its action in passing on May 4 H.R. 3399, 
authorizing extension of termination date for the Cor- 
regidor-Bataan Memorial Commission, and the bill was 
then referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Page $9610 


D 580 


Government Employees: Senate disagreed to House 
amendments to S. 1320, providing for career status for 
certain Government employees serving under temporary 
appointments, asked for conference with House, and 
appointed as conferees Senators Monroney, Yarborough, 
Randolph, Carlson, and Fong. Page $9618 
Legislative Program: Majority leader announced that 
on Monday, July 17, it will be in order for the Senate to 
take up for reconsideration S. 1577, to complement 
Vienna Convention (privileges to foreign diplomatic 
personnel), to be followed by S. 450, election of Gov- 
ernor of Virgin Islands. On Tuesday, July 18, it is antici- 
pated that Senate will take up the clean air bill. 

Page S9618 
Agriculture Appropriations: By 88 yeas to 3 nays 
(motion to reconsider tabled), Senate passed with 
amendments H.R. 10509, fiscal 1968 appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture, and related agencies, 
after rejecting the following additional amendments 
offered thereto: 

Rejected: By 17 yeas to 74 nays (motion to reconsider 
tabled), Proxmire amendment to reduce by $1,584,- 
856,389 funds for reimbursement to Commodity Credit 
Corporation for net realized losses; by 14 yeas to 76 nays 
(motion to reconsider tabled), modified Williams (Del- 
aware) amendment to limit payment to any producer 
under any Agriculture Department program to $10,000 
in any 1 year; by 10 yeas to 82 nays Williams (Dela- 
ware) amendment to reduce by $100 million funds for 
1968 program of soil-building and soil- and water- 
conserving practices. 

Senate insisted on its amendments and asked for con- 
ference with House, Senators Holland, Russell, Ellender, 
Hruska, and Young of North Dakota being appointed 
as conferees. Pages 8 9610-5 9656 
Salt Lake Monument: By 46 yeas to 35 nays (motion 
to reconsider tabled), Senate passed with amendments 
S. 25, providing for establishment of the Great Salt Lake 
National Monument, after taking the following actions 
on amendments: 


The Fourth and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
Some challenging thoughts on the sub- 
ject of American rights and freedom 
come from the Monroe County Citizen- 
Democrat of Madisonville, Tenn., in a 
Prize-winning editorial entitled The 
Fourth and Freedom.” This editorial, 
written by Editor Joe G. Bagwell, won 
second place in the best editorial divi- 
Sion of the National Newspaper Associa- 
tion 1967 Better Newspaper Contest. It 
merits wide reading. 

Because of its interest to the Congress 
and the Nation in general, I include Mr. 
Bagwell's editorial in the Appendix of 
the Recorp: 

[From the Madison County Citizen-Demo- 

crat, Madisonville, Tenn., June 28, 1967] 


THE FOURTH AND FREEDOM 


Every signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence lost his life, fortune or family in 
the violent conflict following their act and 
& lot of us are wondering whether there are 
any Americans left who would go as far for 
freedom. Yes, there are many young Ameri- 
cans laying down their lives in Vietnam and 
I have no doubt that most of them are as 
dedicated as Nathan Hale, who said, as they 
Put the hangman's noose around his neck: 
“I only regret that I have but one life to 
give for my country.” 

We know that our boys in battle are do- 
ing all they can for the freedom of man, 
but we certainly have cause to hang our 
heads in shame over the things we are doing 
and not doing about freedom here at home. 
We can observe destruction of our freedoms 
at every hand and we either can do nothing 
Or, in most instances, we just do not care. 

The law is our guaranty of freedom and 
there is no freedom in America without laws. 
A line in the Jaycee Creed reads: “Govern- 
Ment should be of laws rather than men.” 
Laws protect the freedom of everyone where- 
as men protect themselves first, and then 
their friends, at the expense of everyone 
else's freedom. Our government can give us 
Nothing, but, on a politician's promise that 
it CAN, we give up our freedom. 

Sex appeal, money and infiuence are re- 
Placing honesty, decency and ability as qual- 
ifications for public office, A promise of a 
chicken in every pot is getting us a person- 
ality in every office and a chain for every 
freedom. 

Somewhere in our nation’s history since 
1776, independence peaked and has been on 
Skids in recent years. Individual thought and 
inttlative in politics gets quickly labeled as 

Conservative” or “Liberal” and open season 
is declared by advocates of the other. The 
average citizen is so confused by the melee 
that he doesn't know who to trust, and that 
individual and his thoughts are soon com- 
Promised so that he is far afield from where 
he intended to go. 


Appendix 


When and only when every American 
respects the rights of others can the Decla- 
ration of Independence regain real meaning 
for Americans. If we respect the rights of 
others, discrimination, prejudice and bigotry 
will only be archaic words in the dictionary. 
When we respect the rights of others then 
public offices will no longer be for sale and 
dishonesy will have no reward. When we re- 
spect the rights of others, the chicken in 
the pot of the underprivileged will be there 
out of a true compassion of the privileged 
and respect for law will be a matter of 
course. 


Resolution of East Chicago, Ind., 
Lithuanians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I recent- 
ly received a copy of a resolution adopted 
by the American Lithuanian Community 
of the United States, Inc., of the East 
Chicago, Ind., area, signed by Kazys Va- 
leika, chairman, and Stephen Karvelis, 
secretary. I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 


We, the residents of East Chicago Area, 
Indiana, of Lithuanian descent, in a special 
meeting of June 11, 1967 to commemorate 
the 27th anniversary of mass deportation of 
the Lithuanian people to Siberian concen- 
tration camps, being animated by a spirit of 
solidarity, united by a common bond in re- 
sisting the brutality of the Soviet military 
force, take this opportunity to state that: 

We are gravely concerned with the present 
state of affairs in our enslaved country and 
strongly protest Soviet Russia's aggression 
and the crimes perpetrated by Soviets in oc- 
cupied Lithuania: 

Genocide and yearly systematic deporta- 
tions under various guises to forced labor 
camps in Soviet Russia; 

Colonisation of Lithuania by the Soviets; 

Persecution of the faithful; 

Distortion of the Lithuanian culture and 
transformation of it into a Russo-Commu- 
nist hybrid. 

We are requesting that the U.S. Govern- 
ment raise the issue of the freedom of the 
Lithuanian people and the other Baltic 
States in the United Nations and stipulate 
to reinstate the independence and sover- 
eignty to Lithuanian people and its member 
Baltic States. 

Be it resolved to forward this Resolution 
to the President of the United States and 
copies be sent to the Secretary of State and 
to the honorable Senators and Representa- 
tives of the State of Indiana and to the press. 

Kurs VALEIKA, 
Chairman, East Chicago Area. 
STEPHEN KARVELIS, 
Secretary. 


Commissioner Tobriner Makes a Strong 
Case for the President’s Reorganization 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in an 
article in Monday's Washington Post, 
Walter Tobriner made a very persuasive 
case for the President's reorganization 
plan for the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment. 


Commissioner Tobriner should know. 
He has worked at the top of this city gov- 
ernment for 6 years. He knows what can 
be done and what cannot be done; what 
will work and what will not work. And 
he has made clear that the District must 
have an improved government now— 
and that the President’s plan provides 
such an improved government. 


As the Commissioner notes, the Presi- 
dent’s plan will give the District an op- 
portunity for strength and leadership in 
dealing with problems that demand a 
government action equal to meeting the 
people's needs. 

The Commissioner's article is impor- 
tant reading for all those who are deeply 
concerned about the District’s future and 
its development as a modern, efficiently 
administered city. Under unanimous 
consent I insert this article into the 
RECORD: 

[From the Washington Post, July 10, 1967] 
Two Views on Districr REORGANIZATION — 
“THE ADVANTACES OF A SINGLE HEAD ARE 

Opvious” TOBRINER ASSERTS 

(By Walter N. Tobriner) 

Washington is not only the Captial City 
and the center of Federal Government, but 
it is also a living community of human needs 
and problems. It is a city in search of strong 
executive leadership. But the t form 
of District government was designed in 1874, 
when Washington was a sleepy government 
town of 150,000 and the District government 
functioned easily with 500 employes and a 
budget of less than $4 million. 

A commission form of government was 
once a daring experiment, but no city has 
adopted it since 1913. In fact, the District 
of Columbia is the only remaining city of 
more than 500,000 population that retains 
a Board of Commissioners. 

We have had 93 years to learn that a three- 
man Board of Commissioners cannot provide 
streamlined effective executive and admin- 
istrative leadership. The District Commis- 
sioners hold divided jurisdiction over the 
agencies that serve the vital interests of 
Washington residents. There is a Commis- 
sioner of Public Health and Welfare, a Com- 
missioner of Public Safety, and a Commis- 
sioner of Public Works. Each supervises only 
the agencies assigned to him, although major 
policy matters affecting any department are 
subjects for Board action. This kind of city 
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administration is neither realistic 
effective. 


nor 


BACKS JOHNSON PLAN 

And that is why I strongly support Presi- 
dent Johnson's reorganization plan for Dis- 
trict government—a plan that will install a 
single executive to lead District affairs. 

The advantages of a single Commissioner 
are obvious. He can deal more effectively with 
our complex urban problems. When all ma- 
jor District agencles—and there are more 
than 30 of them—draw their authority and 
policy guidance from a single source, there 
is bound to be greater effectiveness. 

The establishment of a city council is 
equally important. The Council will be a 
forum to provide D.C. citizens with a larger 
voice in District affairs. Such a forum does 
not now exist. 


CRIME PROBLEM 


Crime is the overriding concern in the 
Washington area. The crime rate was 40 per 
cent higher last month than it was a year 
ago, and the public is rightly alarmed and 
indignant. Yet, the D.C. Crime Commission 
recently criticized the District’s program to 
combat juvenile delinquency, to rehabilitate 
alcoholics, and to alleviate other crime 
problems. 

These underscore the weaknesses 
in a system of divided responsibility. In fact, 
the Police and Health Departments each re- 
port to a different Commissioner; the De- 
partment of Buildings and Grounds, respon- 
sible for correctional facilities, reports to the 
third Commissioner. 


WHAT IT WILL NOT DO 


Clearly, the President's reorganization plan 
represents a major advance in the direction 
of modern government. But I think it is also 
important to understand what the Presi- 
dent's reorganization plan will not do. 

It will not change one iota the constitu- 
tional authority of Congress over District 
affairs. The Commissioner, his assistant, and 
the nine members of the City Council would 
be subject to Senate confirmation. The Com- 
missioner and the Council would still regu- 
late and enforce the laws of Congress. 

It will not cause widespread hiring and 
firing of District employes. The District gov- 
ernment's personnel system involves 4000 
persons under Civil Service protection and 
an additional 8000 employes under a similar 
protective system of the District government. 
There are approximately 7400 blue collar 
workers; 7000 schoolteachers and administra- 
tors; 2900 policemen and 1400 firemen—com- 
prising the great majority of District em- 
ployes. All are adequately protected against 
unwarranted firing, by grievance commit- 
tees or by right of appeal to the Commis- 
sioner. 

It will not obviate the need for home rule. 
This plan is in no way an alternative for 
home rule. It is an attempt to modernize and 
streamline an existing system of government. 


Eavesdropping: A Far-Reaching Edict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr, BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial entitled “Eavesdropping: A Far- 
Reaching Edict,” written by William H. 
Fitzpatrick, editor, and published in the 
Norfolk, Va., Ledger-Star of July 13, 
1967. 
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. There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EAVESDROPPING: A FAR-REACHING EDICT 


The severity and scope of the new crack- 
down on federal eavesdropping, announced 
by Attorney General Ramsey Clark, repre- 
sent an important new measure of restraint 
on Official snooping. 

In keeping with the trend of court deci- 
sions and increasing public indignation over 
electronic spying practices, Mr. Clark has 
forbidden federal agents to seek leads or evi- 
dence by this means in all cases except 
those Involving national security. 

This implements his own clearly stated 
position that criminal investigation will not 
be crippled if the snooping devices are out- 
lawed. And the edict is made sweeping by 
specific inclusion of each of the three types 
of surreptitious listening techniques: the 
tapping of phone lines, the detection of 
conversations by microphones placed within 
a private premise and the use of those more 
sophisticated implements which can listen 
in without any equipment actually being 
connected to the private area. 

This last is especially significant in the 
light of the new electronic wizardry which 
doesn't involve a physical trespass but which 
violates the spirit of the Constitution's safe- 
guards on privacy. 

The Attorney General's rules might well 
serve as a model for other agencies at other 
levels of government as well as for laws con- 
trolling such agencies and the activities of 
private eavesdroppers. The Clark code is a 
tight one, and such restrictions in our view 
can scarcely be made too tight. 


The 20th Anniversary of the First Hoover 
Commission 


SPEECH 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mrs. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the meaning 
of government reorganization could 
hardly be stated more concisely and 
pointedly than in the following words: 

The highest aims and ideals of democracy 
can be thwarted through excessive admin- 
istrative costs and through waste, disunity, 
irresponsibility, and other byproducts of in- 
efficient government. 


The words were those of the Hoover 
Commission on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch, but more significantly 
those same words were quoted approv- 
ingly by the President in his March 17 
message to Congress on the quality of 
American government. 

Another administration spokesman, 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
has stated the problem in more contem- 
porary terms. Testifying before the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations, Director Schultze said this on 
November 21, 1966: 

We have tried to do a great deal in a short 
time, and the Federal system has been hard 
put to digest so much so quickly. The in- 
evitable gap between the creation of new 
programs and the re-tooling of the adminis- 
trative process has resulted in the array of 
unfinished business that constitutes the 
agenda for these hearings. 


Mr. Schultze added this evaluation: 
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This complexity and fragmentation of Fed- 
eral grant programs in and of itself creates 
major problems of administration and in- 
formation flow, for both the Federal and 
local governments, and inhibits the develop- 
ment of a unified approach to the solution 
of community problems. 


On November 18, 1966, before the same 
subcommittee, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, John W. Gard- 
ner, confirmed the urgent need for re- 
organization of governmental activities. 
He said: 

In almost every domestic program we are 
encountering crises of organization. Coordi- 
nation among Federal agencies leaves much 
to be desired, Communication between the 
various levels of government—Federal, State, 
and local—is casual and ineffective. State 
and local government is in most areas seri- 
ously inadequate. 

We will never get more than a fraction of 
the full yield from the taxpayer's dollar 
until local, State and Federal Governments, 
and the American people generally, decide 
that action is needed. 


To the Secretary’s next words, Mr. 
Speaker, we can all give enthusiastic as- 
sent: “The time has come to correct 
these deficiencies.” 


In a report to the people I represent 
shortly after the President issued his 
message on the quality of American gov- 
ernment—a message I found to be un- 
fortunately inadequate to the need—I 
defined the problem this way: 

Of the multitude of domestic problems fac- 
ing the President and the Congress 
year, none is more demanding of attention 
than whether the Federal Government 1s 
organized and administered in the most effi- 
cient and effective way. It touches you di- 
rectly as citizen and taxpayer: how wiscly 
your money is spent, how responsive your 
government js to your needs and wishes, how 
responsible it is in respecting your rights 
and interests, how sensitive it is in preserv- 
ing the delicate balance of powers between 
Federal, State and local governments—all of 
which depend on the consistency of the 
Government's policies, the coordination of 
its programs, the competence of its opera- 
tions, the efficiency of its machinery. 


The need for a thorough-going, top- 
to-botton reorganization of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government is in- 
disputable. As ranking minority member 
of the Government Operations Commit- 
tee—the committee charged with re- 
sponsibility for overseeing the economy 
and efficiency of Government activities— 
as ranking minority member of its Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Rela- - 
tions, and as one of three members rep- 
resenting the House on the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, I have had innumerable opportu- 
nities to appreciate the high price we are 
paying for the waste and duplication, the 
inefficiency and failures of coordination, 
the frustration of lost time and poor 
communication which characterize s0 
much of Federal operations. To a great 
extent, the burden of this inefficiency 
falls on the ill-prepared shoulders of 
State and local governments which have 
become increasingly involved with the 
Federal Government in what are sup- 
posed to be cooperative efforts to solve 
public problems. Too often, however, co- 
operation is sacrificed on the altars of 
complex organization and conflicting re- 
quirements. In its most recent annual 
report, the Advisory Commission, which 
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includes Cabinet officers, Senators, Con- 
gressmen, Governors, State legislators, 
Mayors, county officials, and private 
citizens—as representative a cross-sec- 
tion of Government leaders as exists— 
pointed to “the increasing unmanage- 
ability of Federal grant programs” as the 
Principal problem of the day. 

The need for reform is widely recog- 
nized and understood, Mr. Speaker. Dur- 
ing the 89th and 90th Congresses, doz- 
ens of our colleagues have introduced 
legislation to establish a Commission on 
the Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, bipartisan 
in membership, and capable of recom- 
Mending the kind of comprehensive and 
Tational restructuring of the Federal 
establishment which today's problems 
Tequire. This year, at last count, approx- 
imately 50 such bills had been introduced 
in the House, including HR. 526 which 
I introduced on the first day of the pres- 
ent session. And it is, of course, the pur- 
Dose of today’s round-robin of speeches, 
in which I am delighted to join with so 
Many of our colleagues, to bring re- 
newed and reinforced attention to the 
Necessity of getting on with the job of 
reorganization. 

Why, one might ask, in view of the 
Widespread recognition of the need for 
& complete—as distinct from a piece- 
Meal—overhaul of the Federal Govern- 
ment's organization, has the administra- 
tion refused to acknowledge the need? 
It would be futile to speculate, for to 
the best of my knowledge administra- 
tion officials, from the President on 
down, have simply refused to discuss the 
issue. Though these officials are frank to 
Concede that the Federal bureaucracy is 
all but unmanageable today, they insist 
on pursuing limited, ad hoc, one-shot 
efforts at reorganization—efforts which 
Cannot, by their very nature, deal with 
the problem in the broad scope in which 
it exists. 

This narrowly circumscribed approach, 
too, is subject to a further disability. Al- 
Most invariably, whether the reorganiza- 
tion plan involves a new department 
or merely a reshuffling of agency func- 
tions, the product is the result of inter- 
Nal pressures and politics rather than 
an objective and governmentwide view 
ot what is needed. Consequently, despite 

limited progress such plans may, at 
best, represent, they are as likely as not 
to introduce new elements of confusion 
and complexity into the overall struc- 
ture of administration, creating new 
barriers to simplification and coordina- 

On. 


The size of the problem, Mr. Speaker, 
ds an effort at reorganization 
Which will match the need. Consider, for 
& moment, what has happened to the 
Nation and its Federal Government since 
last Hoover Commission reported its 
recommendations in 1955. The Nation 
added 35 million people to its pop- 
ulation, The gross national product, in 
Constant dollars, has increased by more 
than $200 billion to an estimated $657.2 
Fallon in the first quarter of this year. 
ederal spending has more than doubled, 
from $67.3 billion in fiscal 1955 to an 
estimated $142.7 billion in fiscal 1967 
and, of course, tc a much higher figure 
in the current fiscal year. And more than 
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500,000 civilian employees have been 
added to Federal payrolls in this period. 

This tremendous growth has not only 
been matched but compounded in the 
size and complexity of Federal Govern- 
ment programs and activities. Whereas 
in 1955, there were 85 Federal grant-in- 
aid programs, the total has now reached 
387, and this figure excludes many pro- 
grams and functions which do not qual- 
ify under standard grant-in-aid defini- 
tions. For instance, the new June 1967 
edition of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity’s “Catalog of Federal Assistance 
Programs” lists no less than 459 such 
programs. 

According to one count, referred to 
in the Advisory Commission’s annual re- 
port, these programs are being adminis- 
tered by 21 departments and agencies 
and 150 Federal bureaus and divisions, 
involving all 50 States and a sizable 
proportion of the 92,000 units of local 
government. They include, for example, 
57 programs in the field of vocational 
and job training, 35 in housing, 20 in 
transportation, 27 in utilities and serv- 
ices, 62 in community facilities, 32 in 
land use, 28 in recreation and cultural 
facilities, and almost 100 in education. 
To further complicate matters, these 
programs are often administered by dif- 
ferent bureaus and agencies and there- 
fore must be coordinated not only with 
each other but across jurisdictional lines 
within the Federal Government and be- 
tween Federal, State, and local units of 
government. 

Two recent developments will serve 
to illustrate the extent of the problem. 
First, between January 1 and April 21 
of this year, according to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, 24 new Federal 
advisory groups, study committees and 
special commissions were formed, all of 
them designed to improve in some way 
the operations of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but each of them functioning in 
arbitrarily limited areas. Second, this 
morning’s Wall Street Journal reports 
growing concern that “Federal job-train- 
ing endeavors are bogged down in a 
morass of unmanageable administrative 
machinery.” The Journal report, an ex- 
cellent example of in-depth study of 
problems of Government organization, 
deserves to be printed in full and I in- 
clude it at the close of my remarks. 

It should be obvious, Mr. Speaker— 
to repeat myself—that a piecemeal ap- 
proach to governmental organization 
cannot hope to cope with a problem of 
this magnitude. I do not pretend that 
there are any simple answers or neat 
administrative devices which can reduce 
this complexity to an easy simplicity. 
Our country is too big, our public needs 
too many, and our society too interre- 
lated to expect that the management of 
the public business can be other than 
involved. Nevertheless, unless we make a 
fresh start at reorganization, the pro- 
liferation of problems and programs 
threatens to overwhelm us. 

The Hoover Commission reports of 
1949 and 1955, and the actions taken to 
implement their recommendations, dem- 
onstrate conclusively the value of the 
comprehensive approach to reorganiza- 
tion which we propose. A 1963 summary 
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of the results of the two Commissions, 
published by our Government Operations 
Committee, shows that the first Com- 
mission made 273 reorganization pro- 
posals, of which 196 were adopted, while 
the second Commisison proposed 314 
such plans with 200 of them approved. 
Had all their recommendations been put 
into effect, Commision officials estimated 
that savings would total approximately 
$15 billion a year—a very rough figure, 
admittedly. But the significance of these 
statistics, I believe, rests in the fact that 
a much smaller and simpler Federal 
Government than we have today re- 
quired such a substantial reorganization 
effort, and possessed a potential for such 
huge economies. 

More important than the numbers of 
reorganization plans and the dollars of 
savings, however, was the added effici- 
ency and responsibility and accounta- 
bility which the Commission proposals 
accomplished. It is impossible to state 
in quantitative terms the qualitative im- 
provement which these vast reorganiza- 
tion efforts achieved. But there can be 
no doubt that the two Hoover Commis- 
sions made the Federal bureaucracy more 
manageable, brought it closer to the 
people, and made democracy and repre- 
sentative government function more ef- 
fectively. 

And never before, Mr. Speaker, have 
these objectives been more paramount. 
i The Wall Street Journal article fol- 
OWS: 

MANPOWER Morass: DRASTIC CHANGES ARE 
NEEDED IN MUDDLED FEDERAL PROGRAMS 
(By Jonathan Spivak) 

WasuHincTton.—When the nation’s first 
major manpower-training program was 
enacted in 1962, Uncle Sam's targets were 
modest: To solve shortages of skilled labor, 
and to retrain workers temporarily idled by 
automation. 

But now the social sweep of the Great 
Society has set far more formidable goals— 
rehabilitating slum dwellers and other 
“hard-core” poor who have never held a 
job or are condemned by lack of education 
to meaningless, marginal employment. 

Whatever improvements occur in the econ- 
omy, Johnson Administration manpower 
planners calculate at least two million citi- 
zens will need such special Federal help, and 
many other experts estimate the figure is 
far higher. In some urban slums, Labor De- 
partment surveys show unemployment as 
high as 47%. 

Thus, mounting Federal manpower outlays, 
now totaling $2 billion a year (a five-fold 
increase since 1962), are becoming the heavy 
artillery of President Johnson’s antipoverty 
war. 


Yet there is creeping concern in Washing- 
ton and the big cities that Federal job-train- 
ing endeavors are bogged down in a morass 
of unmanageable administrative machinery, 
miss their targets, overlap and duplicate 
their efforts, provide insufficient education 
and other personal aid essential to the poor's 
long-term progress, and—even if effective— 
fall to lead to permanent employment. 

The great growth alone of new manpower 
programs administered by the antipoverty 
agency, Labor Department and Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare Department would pro- 
vide problems. In the current fiscal year, 
these efforts will aid about one million per- 
sons; the total was zero five years ago. Three 
new training endeavors are now getting 
under way, and Federal officials are making 
major remedial changes in older ones. 

For example, more basic education and 
other services are being offered youngsters 
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who enroll in the Labor Department's Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, mainly a make-work 
program to keep youth off the streets and 
put money in their pockets. The corps is also 
attempting to find for its members jobs with 
a future in private industry, rather than rely 
on low-level public employment such as 
school cleanup details. More welfare recipi- 
ents, minority group members and other 
hard-core unemployed are gradually being 
enrolled in adult Manpower Development 
and Training Act courses. It is hoped these 
groups will constitute two-thirds of the 
total, enrollment of 280,000 trainees this 
year. More affluent high school graduates, 
requiring only brief skill training for suc- 
cessful job placement, made up the MDTA 
majority in the past, 
CALLING IN THE CONSULTANTS 


HEW is moving ahead this year with a 
Congressionally ordered study of all man- 
power training programs, designed to detect 
administrative weaknesses and recommend 
remedies. Field work will be performed by a 
respected private management consultant 
firm, Greenleigh Associates. The Labor De- 
partment is instituting a Government-wide 
manpower-planning system known as 
CAMPS, which will at least begin to bring 
closer coordination among the nine agencies 
and 21 programs involved, a 

Whatever such steps are taken, stubborn 
problems will persist. In the end, Washington 
argues, community-by-community efforts 
will be required to end waste and duplica- 
tion, and new Federal incentives will be 
needed to intensify private industry's par- 
ticipation in training the poor. 

Meantime, however, “If you wanted to get 
all the Federal people into a room who carry 
manpower money into a community, you'd 
need to hire a hall,” protests one disgruntled 
Federal manager. It's chaos,“ laments 
another. 

Congressmen, in their pride of political au- 
thorship, frequently specify different eligi- 
bility requirements, training objectives and 
the like for manpower programs. Washington 
agencies are fiercely competitive. The Labor 
Department demands dominant jurisdiction 
because it’s the nation’s basic manpower 
agency, already operating many of the pro- 
grams and possessing much of the expertise. 
The Welfare Administration insists on train- 
ing ite own tmpoverished clients, arguing it 
has special knowledge of the needs of relief 
recipients. The Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity wants to mesh manpower programs 
with its health, education and other uplift 
efforts, to enhance their effectiveness. The 
Office of Education jealously guards the pub- 
lic schools“ jurisdiction over classroom job 
training; the Vocational Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration supports its own sheltered work- 
shops for the handicapped. 

The outcome can be unnecessary duplica- 
tion. In Cleveland, a system of Welfare Ad- 
ministration day care centers for the children 
of working relief recipients is being paral- 
leled by Labor Department centers that are 
part of a new slum employment program. 
In eastern Kentucky, separate OEO and Wel- 
fare manpower efforts serve the same clients. 
Sometimes the poor are primed with basic 
knowledge by the Office of Education and 
then funds are not available for their more 
advanced vocational training by Labor. Six 
months of meetings preceded the transfer of 
certain aspects of Welfare job training to 
Labor. High level in-fighting between OHO 
and Labor delayed by two months the start 
of several other manpower endeavors. 

No swift solution is in sight to such bu- 
reaucratic bottlenecks. Some experts ad- 
vocate wholesale consolidation in the Labor 
Department. But Congress would never con- 
sent (key committees would lose jurisdic- 
tion) and local-level problems would remain. 
Sometimes city and county manpower men 
don't even know each other until Federal 
folk on field trips introduce them. Separate 
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local agencies may seek the same recruits 
for their training programs or pester the same 
employers for placement. 

CAMPS will help by establishing overall 
national manpower goals for all agencies and 
assuring an exhaustive exchange of in- 
formation through Federal, state and local 
committees, Red tape will gradually be re- 
duced. The Labor Department's new Bureau 
of Work Programs is ploneering: a single 
local application form serves for an assort- 
ment of activities, 

MORE REFORM NEEDED 


Yet the nation’s biggest and most impor- 
tant manpower agency, the US. Employ- 
ment Service, ls often more interested in 
filling employers’ job orders than solving the 
problems of the poor. Despite vigorous ef- 
forts by Labor Secretary Wirtz and others, 
the USES Is still deeply in need of reform, 
critics contend. , 

Some steps have been taken, but the dif- 
ficulty is that the 2,000 USES offices, though 
Federally financed, are controlled by the 
states and resistant to change. Employer 
pressures often predominate; pay scales are 
not always adequate to attract first-rate per- 
sonnel; politically appointed state directors 
may not be sympathetic with the Great 
Society. 

Some Washington officials despair of re- 
molding the service into an effective anti- 
poverty agency. But others say competition 
from local Community Action Agencies, 
which have attracted youthful, aggressive 
poverty fighters, will force the USES to 
change. “The CAAs have come in with a 
different breed of guys. They have scared the 
old-line established agencies,” one official 
comments. 

It's increasingly evident that only an im- 
mense effort will persuade the hard-core 
poor to participate in training. Many have 
been so alienated by school, welfare, police 
and other public officials that they won't 
wander into a neighborhood manpower of- 
fice, even in the heart of the slums. Wel- 
fare recipients, the poorest of the poor, make 
up only 12% of manpower course trainees, 
and the percentage was even slimmer in 
the past. 

Also, manpower administrators often pre- 
fer to concentrate on the most promising 
candidates—a process known as “creaming"— 
to make certain their programs avoid drop- 
out problems and achieve high job-place- 
ment records. Shiny statistics persuade poll- 
ticlans to appropriate the necessary money, 

Handling the hard core furnishes little 
hope of such success. Dropout rates may run 
over 50%, lengthy remedial education is 
often essential, and even then employers may 
balk at hiring graduates because of police 
records, emotional instability or other dif- 
ficulties. Experts argue the only answer is 
to invest more money and run greater 
chance of failure by deliberately focusing on 
the tough training risks. 

Manpower courses developed for Literate 
high school graduates must be modified for 
the needs of the uneducated and unem- 
ployed. Lengthy classroom sessions are 
usually unsatisfactory because the poor have 
already failed in school and have no patience 
for the academic, Training tied to tangible 
work experience is more successful. One 
approach is to give the unemployed, par- 
ticularly youths, a brief indoctrination in 
proper work habits and then place them in 
low-level jobs in private industry. But the 
hard-core poor may need prolonged prepara- 
tion to become productive workers, and many 
companies are unwilling to run the risk, 

COSTS, AND SOME WORRTES 

Thus, a fundamental issue arises: How to 
furnish Federal financial incentives to induce 
priyate Industry to train the poor, “There's 
general agreement this the next major direc- 
tion we'll probably have to move in to get the 
job done,” declares one Federal official. Two 
high-level Washington task forces—one an- 
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nounced, one still secret—are seeking to 
chart public policy in this difficult area, Be- 
sides the expense, the major fears are that 
some companies would derive unfair compe- 
titive advantage or would profiteer on the 


Some experts advocate reliance on corpo- 
rate tax credits, but safeguards would have to 
be arranged. Local public agencies might 
certify those disadvantaged“ workers for 
whom credits could be claimed. Defense and 
other Federal contracts could be used as & . 
financial lever to force more private training 
of the poor; now the Government wields only 
moral suasion. 

A more limited approach would be to un- 
derwrite a portion of the wage costs in Fed- 
erally sponsored on-the-job training, which 
now benefits more than 100,000 workers. Pay- 
ments to employers average $25 a week per 
person and cover only the employer's extra 
costs of providing training. Thus, companies 
usually prefer to use this training to up- 
grade the skills of their own employes or to 
hire only the most promising prospects. Some 
specialists think a payment of $40 or $50 8 
week would be sufficient subsidy to encourage 
employers to take on the neediest of the un- 
employed. It's agreed that on-the-job train- 
ing provides the poor the most promising 
pathway to employment. 

But even if all these obstacles are over- 
come, the employment problems of any of 
the hard core will probably remain. 

“We are going to find out a lot of the poor 
are not trainable. Even the best programs 
have success rates no better than 50%, 
warns one manpower man, Federal officials 
have already created several hundred thou- 
sand low-level jobs in the public sector. Some 
experts advocate a substantial step-up, to ald 
all the unemployed who can't compete in 4 
free enterprise society. But the cost would be 
considerable, several billion dollars a year. 
and many a Congressman might balk at the 
concept that Uncle Sam assure every citizen 
a job. 

Thus, before the Government's mushroom- 
ing manpower programs can claim more than 
limited, local success with the poor, drasti¢ 
national departures in policy and practice 
will be essential. 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, one of 
the most serious problems facing Amer- 
ica today is a decline in personal initia- 
tive and commitment. This decline is ac- 
companied by an increasing tendency on 
the part of individuals to rely on Gov- 
ernment. 

With characteristic vigor and convie- 
tion, Gov. George Romney recently ad- 
dressed himself to this problem when he 
spoke to the Governor's Conference on 
Innovation in Social Problem Solving 
and Strengthening Family Life, at Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Because I know, my colleagues in Con- 
gress will be interested in his forthright 
call for the restoration of a sense of in- 
dividual purpose in American life, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of Gov- 
ernor Romney's address be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
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Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

Avpress BY Gov. GEORGE ROMNEY AT THE 
GOVERNOR'S CONFERENCE ON INNOVATION IN 
SOCIAL PROBLEM SOLVING AND STRENGTHEN- 
Inc FAMILY Lire, Cryic CENTER, LANSING, 
MICH., JUNE 20, 1967 
An appropriate motto for this conference 

Would be these words from Winston Church- 

et "Give us the tools, and we will finish the 

ob.” 

This afternoon, we will be examining a set 
of new tools. It’s an incomplete set; we're 
only starting to assemble it. In fact, many of 
the tools we seek and badly need have not 
Jet even been designed. 

These tools are needed for a job that’s just 
begun—the job of liberating the energies of 
a free people to overcome our growing human 
and social problems. 

The problems are in the headlines every 


y: À 

Riots of the disadvantaged in the ghetto. 
Riots of the affluent on the campus. Crime in 
the streets. Juvenile delinquency in the sub- 
urbs. Dishonesty in high places. Drug addic- 
tion, LSD. Alcoholism. Tranguilizers. Sexual 
Promiscuity. Marital infidelity. Family break- 
down. Personal irresponsibility in all its 
forms. 

What a paradox! 

In the land of the free, men and women 
are increasingly dependent—whether on 
drugs or alcohol, on a psychoanalyst, on sen- 
sual stimulation, or on governmental hand- 
outs. 

In the home of the braye, men and women 
are increasingly afraid—whether of personal 
insecurity and failure, of personal responsi- 
bility, of vast impersonal forces and institu- 
tions they can neither control nor compre- 
hend, or even of other men and women, per- 
haps with different colored skins. 

To solve our human and social problems, 
We must find a way to re-create a sense of 
Community within America—a community of 
responsible Americans—responsible for them- 
selves and responsible for helping one an- 
Other. 

To succeed, we must choose our tools care- 

y. For I believe many of the tools we are 
now using are taking us into a blind alley. 

The story of America has been the story of 
a great people working together to build a 
great nation—primarily through personal re- 
Sponsibility, private initiative, and voluntary 
Cooperation, but supplemented by local, state, 
and federal governmental action when ap- 
Propriate. 

But we were slow in responding to the 
new, intricate, and demanding human and 
šocial problems of the twentieth-century. 

We were slow in developing the full range 
ot tools we needed—private and voluntary 
toola—eyen state and local governmental 

the tools of personal responsibility. 

Because we were slow, we have come to 
doubt the effectiveness of these traditional 

lcan methods. 

Instead, we have passed the ball primarily 
to the federal government. We have come to 
look to government for the solution of al- 
Most all our problems. We have begun to 

that, if government can’t solve our 
Problems, they can't be solved at all. 

And today, frustration and disillusionment 
are growing because—despite hundreds of 
federal programs costing billions of dollars— 
Sur human and social problems continue to 
multiply on every side. 

We face a crisis of confidence in the pri- 
marily federal approach that we have taken. 

Even the advocates of massive federal pro- 

concede that federal tools have falled 
to do the job. : 
i A cabinet official decries the “major prob- 
ems" that result from narrow and frag- 
Mented federal programs. 

The federal Budget Director deplores the 
tendency of federal programs to by-pass and 
Weaken governors and mayors. 
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A chief architect of the federal anti-poverty 

questions the “altogether too glow- 

ing” official claims about the results of fed- 
eral urban programs. 

A leading liberal urban analyst notes un- 
happily, At a cost of more than three billion 
dollars, the Urban Renewal Agency has suc- 
ceeded in materially reducing the supply of 
low cost housing in American cities.” 

An aide to the two most recent Presidents 
is troubled that the growth of central power 
is shrinking the significance of the individual 
citizen. 

The Welfare Commissioner of New York 
City testifies that our nation’s welfare sys- 
tem is “bankrupt” because it locks the poor 
into dependency. 

And a militant civil rights leader calls the 
welfare system the white man's greatest 
weapon to keep the Negro down.” 

But the trouble goes deeper than the mere 
fact that federal tools have failed to solve 
our problems. In many cases, despite their 
good intentions, they have made the prob- 
lems worse. 

A democratic society requires many active 
independent centers of responsibility and 
creativity—not just one, There must be many 
communities of concern, each willing and 
equipped to take direct responsibility for di- 
rect action to meet needs. 

But too often, federal programs have 
stifled, rather than strengthened, the rich 
diversity and creativity of America’s human 
and social resources for solving human and 
social problems. 

We are finding that it is possible to lose 
the substance of a democatic society, even 
though the structure of democratic repre- 
sentative government remains. 

For the federal approach has speeded the 
depersonalization of society and rationalized 
the abdication of personal responsibility, And 
these are major causes of America’s declining 
sense of community and mounting problems. 

The changes brought by industrialization, 
urbanization, and technological advance— 
despite their many benefits—have increas- 
ingly tended to transform America into an 
impersonal society. 

A large city is more impersonal than a 
small town. And the majority of Americans 
live in urban centers. 

Driving an automobile is more impersonal 
than riding a streetcar. And most Americans 
go by auto. 

Working in a giant enterprise is more im- 
personal than working in a small business. 
And most Americans work for large orga- 
nizations. 

Studying in a giant university is more im- 
personal than going to a small college. And 
most American students attend the larger 
institutions, where the college pennant has 
been replaced by the IBM card. 

And to all these depersonalizing forces, add 
one more: big government. 

Government agencies have an unfortunate 
tendency to think of people in terms of cate- 
gorles— target populations” to shoot pro- 
grams at—depersonalized blocks, not individ- 
ual human beings. 

As seen by government agencies, the peo- 
ple have a way of becoming subjects to be 
manipulated, not citizens to be served. 

As seen by the people, government has a 
way of becoming “they,” not “we"—“theirs,” 
not “ours.” 

And by substituting governmental effort, 
however well-intentioned, for personal effort, 
we tend not only to depersonalize society, but 
to dehumanize ourselves. 

Many of you are active in your United 
Fund and Community Chest campaigns. I 
know a man who never contributes, He says, 
“Why should I? It’s the government’s job to 
take care of the needy, I pay my taxes, and 
that’s enough.” 

He's a brave man! But he's wrong. 

What he's really saying is that we've hired 
our Good Samaritan, so we can forget our 
personal responsibility for attacking human 
and social problems. 
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But when that assumption takes hold in a 
community, we have cut off at the root the 
humane impulse of concern that led us to 
seek an answer in the first place—even a 
governmental answer. 

With that kind of reasoning, the answer to 
the question, Am I my brother’s keeper?” is 
a quick and easy “No—because we've hired 
a keeper for our brother.” 

Thus we are shielded from direct personal 
confrontation with our disadvantaged broth- 
er. We never really see him as a human be- 
ing and fellow child of God. We make it easy 
to forget that he is a real with flesh 
and bones and blood—with problems, hopes 
and fears like ours. 

And even the governmental keeper we have 
hired is insulated from his charge—by layer 
after layer of bureaucracy, by rigid rules and 
regulations, by professional manpower short- 
ages, and by overcrowded caseloads that pre- 
vent even the most dedicated social worker 
from supplying more than sporadic attention 
to those whom he Is trying to help. 

The result is a tragic loss of the fellow- 
feeling that knits a mere aggregate of peo- 
ple into a true community. The sequel is 
rising discord, suspicion, animosity, and fear. 

For inevitably, the members of one “target 
population“ begin to see themselves as com- 
petitors with every other “target popula- 
tion“. Each group suspects the other of get- 
ting a larger share of governmental favors, 
or bearing a smaller share of governmental 
costs. 

Take, for example, the affluent or reason- 
ably comfortable middle-class—the majority 
of the people who pay the bulk of the taxes. 
They may be right in thinking that they're 
the biggest target group of all. 

More and more, they are resisting many 
governmental programs d to help the 
disadvantaged. They not only sense the short- 
comings of the government approach—but 
they resent its growing cost. Even school 
millage proposals, which would directly bene- 
fit almost everyone, are repeatedly defeated. 

Many taxpayers are increasingly resentful 
and intolerant of the faceless recipients of 
governmental handouts. Those who pay tend 
to stereotype those who recelve as lazy, shift- 
less parasites. 

Thus decent, warm-hearted human be- 
ings—who would not think of turning their 
backs on someone who was starving, injured, 
or troubled if they met him in the fiesh—will 
oppose without a second thought govern- 
mental programs intended to help those very 
same starving, injured, troubled people. 

As a result, there Is serious doubt about 
the future of public support for govern- 
mental welfare, educational, and social pro- 


grams. 

And how about the people at the bottom 
of the heap—the disadvantaged individuals 
and groups who need help the most? 

Many are becoming increasingly resentful 
at their apparent inability to break through 
into the affluent society around them, They 
are fed up with being “kept.” They are tired 
of being locked into the cycle of poverty and 
dependency that governmental programs too 
often force upon them. And too many—with 
their hopes shattered, their self-confidence 
undermined, and their motivation destroy- 
ed—have simply given up. 

Thus the affluent think we're spending too 
much and doing too much, and the deprived 
think we're spending too little and doing 
too little. 

And paradoxically, both are right. We're 
spending too much on the wrong things, and 
not doing enough of the right things. 

The result is a widening gulf between the 
affiuent majority and the deprived minor- 
ity—not only an economic gulf, but a psy- 
chological gulf, a chasm in human under- 
standing, & brotherhood gup. 

Three-quarters of us are in danger of 
smothering in the cozy bedclothes of our 
affluence, while millions are choking on their 
own hopelessness and squalor. 

Too many of the affluent have become 
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arrogant, unsatisfied, and frightened, while 
too many of the deprived have become de- 
pendent, frustrated, and embittered. 

We sense the impending danger of a great 
breach in our social structure, a tearing of 
our social fabric. > 

How shall we respond to this grave chal- 
lenge? 

Shall we echo the fanatic and desperate 
outcry of extremists on the left and right— 
embracing either blind, irresponsible collec- 
tivism or equally blind and irresponsible 
individualism? 

Shall we throw up our hands in despair 
and await the seemingly inevitable dissolu- 
tion of society? 

My answer is no—we will do neither. For 
the cause is not lost—not while responsible 
Americans are willing to give of themselves 
for the sake of their fellow men, their chil- 
dren, and their country’s future. 

‘Together, we can find a better way—a bet- 
ter way to re-create the sense of community 
we so desperately need—a better way to 
make our whole society come alive to its 
responsibilities and opportunities—a better 
way to overcome our mounting problems. 

And that better way is active, personal, 
responsible commitment and concern. 

This can never be imposed from the top 
down. We can only build it from the bot- 
tom up. 

Today, our problems are so massive that 

ve must call upon the full resources of so- 
ciety, in all their rich diversity. That in- 
cludes government, business, universities, 
private organizations of all kinds—and most 
of all, individual men and women. 

I believe that there is still a vast reservoir 
of commitment in Michigan and in America 
just waiting to be tapped—men and women 
who are willing and eager to get out and get 
involved. 

The trouble is that so many of our 55 

rograms in the past have seemed e- 
silet the problems we confront. Rolling 
bandages is an anachronism in the space age. 

This is the generation of Innovation. Yet 
our innovation in the social field has lagged 
far behind our innovation in the physical 
and material field, 

We have failed to develop the social instru- 
ments—the tools—through which people 
who want to help can make a truly meaning- 
ful contribution. 

Sure, it's important for people to have a 
place to go when they want to ask for help. 
But it's just as important for people to have 
a place to go when they want to give their 
help. And it's essential that they have some- 
thing meaningful to do when they get there. 

The new tools we will examine at this con- 
ference are innovating tools. They reflect the 
tested insights of social research. They 
seek to apply the fruits of scientific and 
technological development to social problem- 
solving. They seek to make the forces of sol- 
ence and technology work for us, not against 
us—transforming even the computer into an 
instrument for re-personalizing American 
society and reasserting the primacy of the 
individual person. 

And because these are innovating tools, 
they are also renovating tools. They seek to 

put private and governmental effort in 
proper relationship to one another. 

Thirty years ago, Walter Lippman wrote: 

“It ls generally supposed that the increas- 
ing complexity of the social order requires 
an increasing direction from officlals, My 
own view is, rather, as affairs become more 
intricate, more extended in time and space, 
more involved and inter-related, overhead 
direction by officials of the state has to be- 
come simpler, less intensive, less direct, more 
general.” 

These tools recognize the crucial impor- 
tance of a true partnership between private 
effort and governmental effort. It is not a 
question of “either-or"’; it ls a necessity for 
both- and.“ These tools apply the principle 
that has guided the work of our State Human 
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Resources Council—that government has a 
Tesponsiiblity to encourage, assist, and stimu- 
late private effort, but never to replace it. 
Only then can private effort play its proper 
role in a balanced attack on social problems. 
Only then can we tap the full range of so- 
ciety’s creativity and diversity. 

These tools also come to grips with the 
fact that much of the frustration and divl- 
sion in our society stems from false per- 

on. 

If the disadvantaged perceive themselves 
as helpless failures, as they too often do, 
their motivation is destroyed. If society per- 
ceives them as utterly useless and irredeem- 
able, as it too often does, it is reluctant to 
extend a helping hand. These false percep- 
tions on both sides reinforce the cycle of 
dependency. 

These new programs seek to change such 
false perceptions. They give the disadvan- 
taged a chance to prove their worth both to 
themselves and to society. They provide the 
opportunity for self-help, self-advancement, 
and renewed self-confidence. They can trans- 
form losers into winners—benefitting both 
the individual and society at large. 

In addition, each of these tools seeks in 
its own wax to strengthen the fundamental 
social institution on whose vitality the ulti- 
mate health of soclety depends—the family. 

The family is our first window on the 
world. It teaches us who we are and what 
we stand for, It shapes our attitudes toward 
other people and society. It teaches us how 
to relate to other people—first to the mem- 
bers of our family, who are only slightly dif- 
ferent from ourselves, and then to outsiders 
who may be vastly different. Sound families 
build sound character. And sound character 
builds a sound society. 

These programs strengthen the forces that 
will strengthen family life—church activi- 
ties; sound child-training habits; decent, 
productive, meaningful employment; home 
ownership; a solid family financial base; 
well-founded self-confidence; and construc- 
tive participation in community life. 

Finally and indispensably, these tools rec- 
ognize the central role of the individual vol- 
unteer. Their success importantly depends 
on responsible, dedicated individuals—yes, 
and families—who care enough to get in- 
volved directly, actively, and personally in 
the day-to-day struggles and problems of 
those in need of help. 

The volunteer supplies the touch of per- 
sonal concern that is missing in so many 
governmental programs. After all, a case 
worker can spend only a few minutes a week 
with each family assigned to him. But the 
volunteer works on a one-to-one basis. He 
helps the social worker do a better job, by 
providing sustained contact with the family. 
His gift of time, inspiration, example, and 
concern can make the difference between 
fallure and success. 

The most exciting fact about programs like 

these is that they work—they really work. 
And their success is a tribute to the prob- 
lem-solying capacity of responsible Ameri- 
cans, 
As a veteran social services administrator 
remarked about the Lansing one-to-one fam- 
ily volunteer program, “When I heard about 
this project, I though I'd been around this 
business too long. But when I sat through 
the first report meeting, and saw the results 
they were getting, I decided I hadn’t been 
in the business long enough.” 

When this conference is over, I think you 
too will decide that we haven't been in this 
business long enough. 

We know these tools do not provide a 
total answer to our problems—but they 
point the direction we must go. 

I urge you to pick up these tools, take 
them home, put them to work. And out of 
your own experience, forge new and even 
better tools. 

I believe—I deeply believe—that the 
future of this state and nation requires a 
revitalization of personal responsibility, 
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family responsibility, and private institu- 
tional responsibility. 

I appeal to you, and through you to the 
people of Michigan: 

As responsible Americans, join in the pur- 
sult and practice of the better way. 

Join in the struggle to reclaim the lives 
of those for whom each new day is only 
one more lesson in futility. 

Join in the grent task confronting this 
generation of Americans; to restore the con- 
cept of community and brotherhood. 

Giye more than your money. Give your 
time, your talent, your example, your in- 
spiration, your concern. Give yourself. 

The responsibility is ours. The need is 
great. The time is short. The tools are in 
our hands. 

If the commitment is in our hearts, we 
cannot fall. 1 


Strengthening NASA Safety Procedures 


SPEECH 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, to say 
that human life is far too precious to risk 
foolishly would seem to be repeating a 
self-evident truth. Yet precisely because 
it is so obvious, this fact can sometimes 
be taken for granted. That this situation 
can occur has been firmly impressed 
upon the public mind by the gentleman 
from Illinois, Congressman DONALD 
RumsreLp, who authored an amendment 
to the 1968 authorization bill for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. After thoroughly studying the 
tragic Apollo fire of January 1967, Mr- 
Rumsretp found that a serious safety 
hazard evaluation gap“ existed in the 
U.S. space program. He therefore pro- 
posed, and the House of Representatives 
accepted, an independent safety review 
board for NASA. 

It was in order to avoid this potential 
gap that an independent safety review 
board was made an integral part of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954. Section 29 
established the Advisory Committee on 
Reactor Safeguards—ACRS—nos a safe- 
ty review system which is independent of 
direct program interest.” The success 
with which this committee has been uti- 
lized has convinced us that such a grouP 
is vital to any project in-which human 
life is even conceivably threatened. 

It is with the example of the ACRS 
before us that I strongly support Con- 
gressman RuMsFELD’s proposal for 3 
similar independent safety review board 
for the National Acronautics and Space 
Administration. This proposal is em- 
bodied in the House-passed NASA au- 
thorization bill for fiscal year 1968. I 
sincerely hope that the House-Senate 
conference will retain this provision 
when the conferees meet to consider the 
authorization bill. 

NASA, of course, already tests the 
components and systems as they are de- 
livered by the contractors. Similar test- 
ing is done within AEC. As Martin B. 
Biles, Director, Division of Operational 
Safety, AEC, has pointed out: 

The AEC reactor program Is carried out by 
contractors ... [so] that AEC can act a 
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an independent auditor of its contractors’ 
Operations. 


Yet Congress, in 1954, realizing that 
the pressures of program deadlines and 
goals could occasionally become so great 
that they take precedence over safety 
considerations, provided for an inde- 
pendent safety review board for AEC. 
Dr. Biles has observed: 

The ACRS is at liberty to investigate areas 
of safety significance at will. 


This increased independence is espe- 
cially important as the hazard becomes 
More significant.” What can be a more 
Significant hazard than sending men 
into outer space in launch vehicles which 
can turn into engines of death at the 
slightest malfunctioning? 

A safety review system which is inde- 
Pendent of direct program interest has 
Proven that it can provide safety and 
yet allow the project it is overseeing to 
Continue functioning successfully. The 
risks in space are as great as those in- 
volved with atomic energy. There should 
be no delay in establishing a safety 
Panel for NASA. Congressman RUMSFELD 
and the House have provided an oppor- 
tunity for the Senate. We strongly urge 
that body to take advantage of this op- 
bortunity offered to it. 


New Declaration of Independence Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an editorial 
entitled “New Declaration Needed.“ writ- 
ten by Walter Potter, editor and pub- 

r,.and published in the Culpeper, 
Va., Star-Exponent of July 3, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 


Greater THREAT Exists: New DECLARATION 
NEEDED a 


Tomorrow, we will celebrate the 191st an- 
Riversary of the Declaration of Independence 
by this nation on July 4, 1778. This Declara- 

Was issued as the basis for a course of 
action to unite the people of the colonies 
agalnst a common foe. Today we need a new 
declaration, for today we, the people, face a 
tar greater threat to our individual freedoms 

our forefathers did. 

The threat today is not that of a colonial 
Dower who would impose its will on a colony 
With “taxation without representation.” To- 
day the threat comes from an ideology which 

as its avowed purpose the destruction of 

Our way of life and the changing of our free- 

dom to slavery. The name of this threat is 
unism but it has many faces. 

Pirst, we must recognize that we are at war 

y. Our adversaries are the Soviet Union, 
unist China, all the other Communist 
tries plus individual Communists in the 

Qited States and throughout the world. This 
isa different kind of war but the objective of 

enemies today is exnctly the same as that 

Our enemies of the past—to impose their 
Will on this nation. 

The face of war is different today. It is a 
ume when slavery is called democracy, self- 
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defense is called aggression and lies are called 
truth. It is a time when enemies are called 
friends and friends are distrustful of each 
other. It is a war of cruelty and terrorism 
that recalls days of past conflict with savages 
and neo-savages. The enemy constantly 
changes his colors to allow fading into the 
cloaks of peace as the guerrilla fades into the 
countryside. 

Today, there is a constant call for peace 
but there can be no peace without complete 
surrender of our honor, our liberty and even 
our very lives. These our forefathers called 
sacred. They must be held no less sacred 
today if we are to survive as free men in this 
world. j 

As this is written, American military forces 
are fighting and dying in South Viet Nam. 
Some at home question the necessity for this 
sacrifice and even demand that we end it on 
our own. This we cannot do without sur- 
render. And, piece-meal surrender arrives at 
the same final end, it only takes a little 
longer. One nation can start a war, but peace 
comes only when two or more agree. 

What can be done? How can we fight this 
insidious force that confuses even our 
leaders? 

The answer lies in the lessons of the past. 
Our nation can survive in freedom today in 
the same way in which this freedom was 
gained—by dedication and determination to 
achieve this goal. We must be steadfast in 
purpose and we must be true to the virtues 
on which our freedoms are based. 

The answer too lies in facing up to the 
realities of today. We must eschew wishful 
thinking and face the hard facts of this con- 
flict. We have tried to make peace by talking 
peace and offering concession after conces- 
sion. Thus far, our foe has met all our offers 
with insistence that we surrender. There 
must be mutual willingness for any agree- 
ment to be reached. 

For too long we have tried to find an easy 
way to insure our freedoms. We have tried 
to buy our way out of some of our difficulties 
and we have tried to buy loyalty and agree- 
ment. We have too often rewarded aggres- 
sion and enmity while we have penalized 
some of our friends. International blackmail 
is no different from the private kind, it grows 
in price with each payment. 

Finally, we must face up to our enemies 
and demand an end to their efforts to sub- 
vert the world. There must be an end to 
infiltration of free peoples by trained sabo- 
teurs from Russia, China, Cuba and the 
other Communist camps. This type of ag- 
gression can be stopped at the source and 
only in that way. We must brand them as 
the aggressors they are and refuse to deal 
with them until it is stopped. 

We need a new Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Let us now declare that we will never 
surrender our freedom and that we intend 
to maintain it at all costs. To this end, let 
us once again dedicate our lives, our hearts 
and our sacred honor, 


The Honorable J. Arthur Younger 


SPEECH 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always a sad occasion when we come to 
the time on the House Calendar that we 
pause to pay tribute to one of our de- 
parted Members. Words come hard at a 
time like this and there is little that 
words can accomplish in filling the 
vacuum in his household when one of 
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our colleagues is removed by his Maker. 

I join my colleagues today in paying 
tribute to the late J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
who was taken from us on June 20 while 
a patient at Walter Reed Hospital. He 
joined our ranks in the House in 1953 
and served alongside us continuously un- 
til his death. 

The 1ith District of California was 
very ably represented in Washington by 
Congressman Youncer. His obituary re- 
veals what all of us who served with him 
had long since come to know—that he 
was a conscientious and dedicated pub- 
lic servant. Even before he joined our 
ranks his abilities were utilized profitably 
by agencies of the executive branch of 
the Federal Government as he served in 
his home State of California. 

He brought to these Halls a wealth of 
knowledge and experience in govern- 
ment-citizen relationships. He was an 
asset not only to his State, but also to 
the Congress. 

As others of my colleagues have said, 
ARTHUR YOUNGER will be missed in 
Congress. 

Mrs. Younger and other members of 
his family have my deepest sympathy. 


Congress Should Act To Deter Firebrand 
Inciters of Riots and Violence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the House this week is scheduled to take 
up H.R. 471, which would make it a Fed- 
eral crime to travel across State lines for 
the purpose of inciting riots and violence. 

In view of the events of recent days— 
the continuing pattern of anarchy and 
violence spreading through our major 
cities—it is most important that the 
Congress act favorably on this matter 
and serve notice on the inciters that law 
and order will prevail. 


Our local law enforcement agencies 
need the assistance our Federal Gov- 
ernment can provide by deterring out- 
side agitators from disrupting communi- 
ties with their doctrines of hate and 
violence. 


In this connection, under unanimous 
consent I include my newsletter concern- 
ing this matter in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 


Concress CONSIDERS ANTI-Rror BILU 


The House this week is scheduled to con- 
sider legislation designed to outlaw activities 
of roving agitators who leave waves of vio- 
lenoe in their wake. I have joined with others 
in sponsoring this bill, reported out of the 
Judiciary Committee, which would make it 
a Federal crime to travel across state lines 
for the purpose of inciting riots and violence. 
The bill would impose a penalty of up to 
$10,000 fine or five years Federal imprison- 
ment upon conyiction of violation of the 
act, 

It is my belief that this bill represents a 
step toward a return to law and order in 
our land, Within recent months we have seen 
a breakdown of law and order in many of our 
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major cities throughout the Nation. Con- 
tinued violence and the practice of resorting 
to violence serves to undermine and erode 
the foundation of our democratic society 
which is based on law and order. Riots and 
violence are destructive of our way of life 
and cannot be tolerated. 

The Judiciary Committee in expressing 
concern on this issue said that while the 
immediate victims of street riots and terror 
are the innocent bystanders, law-abiding 
citizens and small businessmen, in a larger 
sense all America is victimized by such law- 
lessness. The Committee emphasized that 
the proposed bill will supplement—not sup- 
plant—local law enforcement. The primary 
and most effective means of control of vio- 
lence and riots rests with state and local 
authorities—our local police. However, it 18 
my hope and the hope of the Committee that 
by assuring prosecution of “out-of-state in- 
citers” of riots and violence Congress will 
assist state and local authorities in keeping 
the peace. There is no question but that 
much of the violence stems from outside 
agitation—much is Communist inspired and 

ted. 

In connection with the necessity of a re- 
turn to the traditions of respect for law and 
order, the House recently passed a bill mak- 
ing desecration of our U.S. Flag a Federal 
offense. It is shocking to think that such a 
law is even necessary—I can remember the 
time that a man was nudged and advised to 
take his hat off if he falled to extend this 
courtesy to Old Glory passing by, A rebirth 
of patriotism seems needed. 

Most Americans are law-abiding citizens 
who understand and respect the necessity for 
law and order in our Country. This law will 
support and protect them. 


J. Arthur Younger 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT B. (BOB) MATHIAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I join my colleagues in mourn- 
ing the death of my good friend, a truly 
great man, ARTHUR YOUNGER. 

As a new Member, I did not have the 
opportunity to work with ARTHUR 
Youncer to the extent my colleagues 
did, but in the 6 months I have been 
here, I have come to know the great abil- 
ity, integrity, and character of this fine 
man. The people of his district, in north- 
ern California, respected him as a states- 
man who in his years of service and 
leadership had been a spokesman for 
sound, responsible government. 

On a few occasions, I sought the coun- 
sel and assistance of Congressman 
Youncer. He always offered a willing 
hand, and it was a privilege to have been 
associated with him. 

A recent newspaper account of Mr. 
Youncer’s passing stated, “On Capitol 
Hill, Mr. Youncer was a friendly and 
well-liked Congressman.” This expres- 
sion of sentiment, simple as it may be, 
describes a man who meant a great deal 
to many. What a fine way for us to 
remember him 


Little I could say would add anything 
to the record of J. ARTHUR YOUNGER. 
I, personally, will treasure the memory 
of his friendship. 
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Foreign Affairs: When Cats Eat Mustard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to insert in the Recorp the New York 
Times column written by Mr. C. L. Sulz- 
berger on July 12. In his column, Mr. 
Sulzberger places Soviet foreign policy 
in a broad historical perspective and 
avoids the usual narrow crisis orienta- 
tion. This is a refreshing and valuable 
approach—it is one that we must not 
forget to use at times as we toil daily to 
meet the challenges of national policies 
and undertakings. 

Mr. Sulzberger's column follows: 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: WHEN Cars Eat MUSTARD 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Soviet foreign policy tends to be more 
ingenious than successful. A legend stressing 
such Ingenuity is still told in Geneva about 
League of Nations days. As the tale goes, Sir 
John Simon, Aristide Briand and Maxim Lit- 
vinov met in a lakeside restaurant to discuss 
a Greco-Bulgarian crisis. 

“You can no more make the Bulgars talk 
with the Greeks than you can make a cat 
eat mustard,” said Simon. “But a cat will 
eat mustard,” Litvinoy replied, “if properly 
persuaded.” 

ANIMAL KNOW-HOW 

Simon, convinced the English knew more 
about animals than anyone, summoned the 
waiter, ordered sugar, a dish of cream, stirred 
in some mustard, and commandeered the 
barman's cat. The cat refused to sniff the 
preparation. “All right,” said Simon to the 
sneering Briand, “you try.” 

The Frenchman told the maitre d'hôtel to 
bring a mixture of sole, butter, sardine heads, 
sauce Bechamel and herbs. Murmuring that 
a good chef could disguise any taste, he care- 
fully stirred in mustard. The cat spurned it. 

“You gentlemen are too conventional,” 
said Litvinoy. He lifted the cat and smeared 
a dab of mustard under its tail, The cat 
shrieked, Jumped, landed in a corner, turned 
around—and licked the mustard off. 

The Greeks and Bulgars never became 
friends, but the habit of trick policy-making 
remains in the Kremlin. Right after World 
War II. Moscow permitted its satellites to 
foster a proxy war in Greece, despite Stalin's 
promise to regard this as a British sphere. 
When the idea didn't work, Russia back- 
tracked. 

The U.S.S.R. tried to squeeze the West out 
of Berlin and then to discourage it by bisect- 
ing the city. It encouraged a North Korean 
attack southward, but subsequently, by 

China, permitted an armistice. It 
moved missiles into Cuba to menace the 
United States, yet, when warned off, pulled 
them out again. 

In the Far East, Russia first looted China, 
then helped Mao Tse-tung to take over, while 
always backing Mao's chief rival, the pro- 
Soviet Liu Shao-chi, Liu has since lost all 
his power. Moscow told the North Vietnamese 
they would be wise to make peace, and then 
armed them to make war. 

In the Middle East, Moscow set up a North 
Iranian puppet state and abandoned it. It 
tried to bully Turkey into ceding two pro- 
vinces and control of the straits, and forgot 
the Issue. It helped create Israel, even ar- 
ranging an underground railway for arms, 
and then proceeded to back the Arabs. When, 
as last month, that backing was really chal- 
lenged, Russia turned the other cheek. 
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The artful dodges of Soviet policy have 
often been flamboyant—swift Berlin wall or 
secret Cuban missiles—but whenever the 
Kremlin gets fancy, its diplomacy falls. It 
does best when it is rational, as with Kosy- 
in's praiseworthy Tashkent arbitration be- 
tween India and Pakistan. 


DEATH IS INDISCRIMINATE 


Today Moscow is quite as interested as 
Washington in avoiding holocaust and im- 
partial destruction of Communists and cap- 
italists. Therefore, encouragement of small- 
scale conflicts carries with it implicit risks 
whose ultimate consequences the Kremlin 
isn’t ready to accept. 

Nor is it in a good position to help clients 
who want to press minor wars of "natio: 
liberation” which Soviet doctrine defines 96 
desirable. Russia possesses neither distant 
bases nor naval facilities to grant direct mili- 
tary support, whether in Cuba, the Congo, 
Vietnam or Egypt. It has not carriers, insuf- 
ficient air transports, and far less apparatus 
for distant conventional warfare than its 
arch-rival, the United States, 


POLICY PARADOX 


Thus Moscow is in an inherently uncom- 
fortable position. It encourages local wars It 
cannot effectively support. It can only offer 
to unleash nuclear missiles, yet this is the 
one thing Moscow doesn’t want to do. 

Soviet diplomats often to make 
cats eat mustard—from Berlin to Cuba to 
Sinai. But so long as this is only a trick 
and not rational policy, it doesn’t work for 
Moscow Is hoist on its own paradox. Dog- 
matically it encourages small wars which it 
cannot support pragmatically—without blow- 
up the world. 


J. Arthur Younger 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, it is always 
sad to say farewell to a friend, to stand 
here in the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and pay final tribute to a col- 
league who has been taken from us. 

I feel a deep personal sorrow in the 
passing of J. ARTHUR YounaEr, of Call- 
fornia. We came to the Congress to- 
gether—while our States are at the op- 
posite ends of this great Nation. We 
shared similar problems in many areas. 
I came to know Anrnun Youncer well, 
to admire and respect him deeply. He 
was & warm, wise man. 

He was a good man—in the finest sense 
of the word. His advice and counsel were 
highly valued by his colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle. 

One of the measures of a man is thé 
respect in which he is held by those who 
are his juniors, In each Congress as the 
new Members arrived I observed that 
ARTHUR YOUNGER was one of the first 
from whom they sought advice. It was $ 
part of his nature to counsel—and bis 
advice was sound and constructive. He 
was fair and he was impartial. He was 
a source of strength. He was interested 
in the problems of all. 

I shall deeply miss his wisdom and thé 
warmth of his personality. I have 1 
a personal friend. 
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All of us who served with ARTHUR 
Youncer mourn his passing. The State of 
California has lost one of her finest sons 
and most effective representatives. The 
Congress has lost one of its ablest and 
most distinguished legislators. 

To Mrs. Younger and their children, 
Mrs. Haley and I extend our deepest 
sympathy. 


The In-School Neighborhood Youth Corps 
in St. Paul 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, the impact 
of the Neighborhood Youth Corps on the 
Personality and attitudes of young people 
is one of the rewarding results of this 
Program. In May of this year I called 
to the attention of the Congress the suc- 
Cess of the out-of-school NYC program 
in St. Paul in teaching dropouts good 
work attitudes.” I am pleased to report 
that the in-school project in St. Paul is 
also having a profound effect on the lives 
of needy youths. 

Giving these deserving young people 
pride in themselves and a chance to feel 
that they can contribute positively to 
Society is the first step in making them 
Tesponsible adults. The NYC provides 
them with the opportunity to perform 
Worthwhile work, earn money for clothes 
and books, and receive guidance and 
Other supportive services to help them 
Stay in school and to make the transi- 
tion to the competitive job world. 

Under unanimous consent I insert into 
the Recorp an article from the Union 
Advocate which aptly describes the radi- 
Cal change in one young man who had 
the opportunity to participate in the in- 
School Neighborhood Youth Corps pro- 


The article follows: 


Your Sr. PauL Punic ScHooLs: Yours Corps 
OPPORTUNITY 


(Eprror’s Nore.—This is the 27th in a 
Series of articles and pictures relating to the 
1966-87 school year, contributed by the pub- 

tions office of the St. Paul public 
Schools.) 

John R , that's not his real name, is 
a Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) en- 
Tollee, His mother, widowed three years ago, 
Supports her family of six children on so- 
cial security payments and—for emergen- 
a remains of her husband's insur- 

ce, 


Raising a family alone is not an easy task 
in any society, and in our very complex one 
Mrs. R has had her problems, 

As John reached high school age he be- 
dame increasingly dificult to live with. His 
temper flared, he neglected his school work, 
he yearned to possess more of the materia, 
Foods of a rich society in which he and his 
family were very poor. He stayed out late 
and was un communicative. 

In the language of the psychologist, John 
might be described as one whose self-image 

ad not developed positively. 

In unguarded moments, John revealed that 
he actually held a concept of himself as an 
unworthy person. It began to look as though 
his behavior would soon match his self-con- 
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cept. John seemed to stop planning for his 
future. 

The counselor at the high school John 
attended knew something of both John's 
negative self-image and his anti-social be- 


- havior. Mrs. R———— had talked to the coun- 


selor about her difficulties, and John’s teach- 
ers had too. 

When the Neighborhood Youth Corps be- 
gan recruiting in this second year of its op- 
eration, the counselor recommended John. 
When John talked to a NYC area supervisor, 
a spark of interest was generated by the 
idea of earning some money. John’s own 
attempts at finding a job had been futile, 

John went to work in a hospital. As weeks 
went by he seemed to change. 

Perhaps it was the few dollars of spending 
money he now had. Perhaps it was a reflec- 
tion of the interest his Neighborhood Youth 
Corps area supervisor obviously had in his 
success, Perhaps it was his job-supervisor's 
encouragement, Perhaps it was the success 
he had at his work. 

Perhaps it was the insights John devel- 
oped into the working world of his society. 
Perhaps all of these contributed to John's 
new self-image as a person of worth who 
could succeed, 

John is not a composite of Neighborhood 
Youth Corps enrollees. Each enrollee's story 
would be unique—for each is a different 
person. All they really share is an opportu- 
nity. 

Some 324 students, 27 from non-public 
schools, and 297 from public schools, are en- 
rolled in the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 
Eligibility is based on family finances relat- 
ing to family size. 

The students are referred by school per- 
sonnel, welfare, state employment, and pri- 
vate service agencies. “Enrollees are em- 
ployed 11 hours weekly at $1.25 per hour,” 
indicates project director, Clyde R. Man- 
chester. 

Students work at 104 different job sites. 
Fifty-seven are employed in hospitals; 102 
in public and non-public schools; 94 in city 
government departments; 15 in state agen- 
cies; 9 in federal agencies; and 47 in non- 
profit private service agencies. 

The program is supported by a $160.000 
grant from the United States Department 
of Labor and coordinated by Lyle K. Swan- 
son, a former high school counselor. 

Three area supervisors assist in placement, 
individual and group guidance, and special 
guidance workshops involving career plan- 
ning, post-high school educational oppor- 
tunities, and on-the-job communications’ 
skills. 

For many students, the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps has provided an opportunity 
for experiencing success in assuming the re- 
sponsibilities of a young adult. 


The Late Honorable J. Arthur Younger 
SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to know our departed colleague, 
Hon. J. ARTHUR Youncer, from the time 
he first came to Congress in 1953. He had 
served his country in time of war and 
he zealously served his adopted State of 
California in Congress for more than 13 
years. He was a gentleman of integrity, 
dignity, and dedication to his people and 
to his country. Our Nation has been the 
beneficiary of his loyal service, and his 
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death has saddened all of us here where 
he was held in high esteem. I am happy 
to have had his friendship and extend 
my sympathy to his widow. 


Galbraith and Liberalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, every 
American knows the name of Al Capp 
and his perceptive cartoon strip - 
cated in most newspapers. But perhaps 
not too many are aware of Mr. Capp's 
keen wit and his understanding of the 
American political scene. In a recent 
radio special on NBC's Monitor.“ Mr. 
Capp analyzed “Galbraith and Liberal- 
ism,” which I feel is an excellent com- 
mentary of the present state of liberalism 
in America. Here is what he said: 

GALBRAITH AND LIBERALISM 
(By Al Capp) 

Kenneth Galbraith is my neighbor and 
friend. Tomorrow, he'll still be my neighbor. 
Galbraith is one of Harvard's great profes- 
sors, and one of the world’s leading econo- 
mists, and I mention these places in the 
order of their importance. But he's best 
known for having created the phrase “the 
affluent society," which is what all us dead- 
broke Americans are now known as to the 
rest of the world. 

The other day he sent me his latest book, 
“The New Industrial State,” and it had this 
inscription—"To Al Capp, to encourage that 
old Liberal revival—Affectionately, Ken.“ 
Well, I think it'd be downright unneighborly 
not to answer an inscription like that. And 
here's the answer— 

I don't figure it's up to me, Ken, to revive 
Liberalism, It seems to me it's up to the 
guys who killed it—you, and Arthur Schles- 
inger, Jr., and the club you run—Americans 
for Democratic Action. Remember, Ken, how 
we all learned—not so long ago—to sort out 
Liberals from the play-it-safers or the ultra- 
conservatives. A liberal earned the right to 
be called one by standing up and fighting 
McCarthyism at the risk of sacrificing every- 
thing. You fought McCarthyism, Arthur, Jr. 
did, I did, and so did the ADA. Who's 
changed? You, Ken. And Arthur, Jr., and the 
ADA. 

A Liberal is a guy who understood the 
lunacy of our old policy of isolationism. Re- 
member when American isolationism was 50 
strong it fought every effort to help prevent 
Hitler from taking over the world. Even after 
Pearl Harbor, Zero Mostel as a die-hard iso- 
lationist Senator, got his biggest, most bitter 
laugh by roaring, “What I wants to know is 
what was Pearl Harbor doing in the Pacific?” 

The Liberal was a guy who risked being 
called a war-monger to persuade his country 
to pull its head out of the sand to save the 
free world and, as a by-product, to save our- 
selves, 

But who today is urging us back to isola- 
tionism? Who said when Israel was threat- 
ened with extinction by Communist- 
equipped force, Since I am opposed to uni- 
lateral intervention in the Far East, I must 
be opposed to unilateral intervention in the 
Near East.” Or, to put it another way, let's 
not lift a finger to stop the Communists until 
they get to Seattle. 

It was your fellow leader of American 
for Democratic Action Ken—Arthur Schles- 
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inger, Jr.—speaking for the high command 
of your Liberalism. Americans for Democratic 
Action my foot! They become Americans for 
no action at all. No different, really, from the 
ultra conservative isolationists, except that 
they're a lot more sanctimonious. 

And finally, Ken, do you remember that old 
photograph (of) Sewell Avery? It was a sym- 
bol of everything Liberals were against. 
Sewell Avery was an old-time tycoon. When 
the government ordered him to do something 
he didn’t care to do, he refused to doit, When 
they ordered him to move, he refused to 
budge. And so they had to carry him out. It 
was a famous picture. 

Who, today, defies the government? Who, 
today, denounces its committees? Who, today, 
refused to leave hearing rooms until they're 
carried out? Not the Conservatives, Ken. The 
Liberals. Your Liberals. Guys like me didn't 
desert Liberalism, Ken. You fellas kid- 


napped it. 
This is Al Capp on NBC's “Monitor.” 


The Late Honorable J. Arthur Younger 
SPEECH 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
Ways difficult to say farewell to a col- 
league who has departed from us—and 
from this world. But I find it especially 
difficult in the case of our beloved friend, 
“Art” YOUNGER. 

Not only was Art—and I must still call 
him that for his very nature made it al- 
most impossible to address him in more 
formal terms—one of the most capable 
and dedicated Members of this body, 
which he loved so well, but he was, truth 
to tell, a comfort just to have around. His 
cheery smile, his innate optimism, and 
his radiant personality brightened many 
a day for all of us. 

He will be missed for these qualities— 
but he will also be missed for reasons of 
perhaps greater importance, foremost 
among which would be that Art YOUNGER 
was one of those Americans, of which we 
have far too few, whose every thought, 
word, and action was marked by a stal- 
wart sense of integrity. Whatever he be- 
lieved in, he believed in deeply, and on 
these matters there was no room for com- 
promise. When he spoke to us we knew 
his words came from his heart—and his 
was a good heart, a great heart. His serv- 
ice to his constituents—and to his Na- 
tion—can be measured in years and in 
substantial accomplishments; but the 
true measurement of his service would, 
for this basic reason, produce a truly en- 
viable score, and it thus becomes one to 
which we all should aspire. 

The French dramatist, Moliére, wrote: 

If everyone were clothed with integrity, if 
every heart were just, frank, kindly, the other 
virtues would be well-nigh useless, since their 
chief p is to make us bear with pa- 
tience the injustice of our fellows. 


Mr. Speaker, this body was enriched 
through the years of J. ARTHUR YOUNGER’S 
service in it because he was one among us 
who was “clothed with integrity,” and 
whose heart was a “just, frank, and 
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kindly” one. Our loss, therefore, is a very 
real one, and one we can ill afford. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we can be sustained 
by the continuing memory of our de- 
parted colleague—and constantly en- 
couraged by the thought of his shining 
example. 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Robison joins me in 
expressing our deepest sympathy to Mrs. 
Younger and the other members of his 
family. 


NLRB Rebuffed by Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr, FISHER. Mr. Speaker, attention is 
called to a recent Supreme Court deci- 
sion which took the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to task for the application 
of antiemployer bias in the disposition 
of a labor-management dispute. 

That court action inspired an editorial 
which recently appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal. That paper also recently 
editorialized concerning another NLRB 
abuse of power. 

The two editorials follow: 

Locxinc Our Locic 


The National Labor Relations Board, which 
sometimes seems determined to be almost a 
law unto itself, has decided to accept the 
Supreme Court's view of managament lock- 
outs. But it's only a reluctant recognition of 
legal reality and not a change in the Board's 
basic anti-employer bias. 

In the case at issue, the Detroit News in 
1962 had locked out employes. Negotiations 
with a union were stalled, so the newspaper 
decided to use economic pressure to try to 
induce movement toward a settlement. When 
the union appealed to the however, 
the Board held that the lockout was an 
undue exercise of economic power—an espe- 
cially ridiculous idea in this instance, since 
the union involved was the Teamsters. 

In any event, the NLRB finding ran head- 
on into two Supreme Court decisions, which 
spelled out a much more logical approach to 
lockouts, In essence they make it clear that, 
in labor-management battles, it’s less than 
fair to strip one side of a legitimate weapon. 

Though labor unions have tried, with some 
success, to make “lockout” a dirty word, the 
fact is that it is largely merely the reverse of 
& strike. Stringent curbs on the practice may 
have made some sense when unions were 
powerless, but that time is long since past. 

The chief tactical difference between 
strikes and lockouts, the Supreme Court ex- 
plained, is a matter of timing, the impor- 
tance of which was particularly evident in a 
1965 case. 

That year, American Shipbuilding Corp., 
which builds and repairs ships at Great 
Lakes ports, was conducting wage negotia- 
tions with eight different unions. The talks 
broke down in August, but the unions put 
off striking; the company's busiest season, 
you see, is winter, with the Great Lakes 
frozen and ships laid up for any needed 
repairs. 

Rather than wait around for the union to 
squeeze the firm when they pleased, the 
company began laying off workers, hoping to 
bring the dispute to a head. The tactic 
worked; agreement was reached before winter 
came. And the Supreme Court, over the 
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NLRB's objections, held that can Ship- 
building had acted entirely within its rights. 

Lockouts, like strikes, are painful for em- 
ployers as well as employes. The company 
loses income and its various expenses of plant 
maintenance continue on unabated. Yet if @ 
firm feels sure it will be shut down by 4 
strike anyway, it’s only reasonable that it 
may want to pick the time. 

Even with the new official attitude, lock- 
outs and strikes are not on equal legal foot- 
ing. Unions can and increasingly do strike 
for practically any purpose and sometimes 
for what may appear to be almost no purpose 
at all—except to harass employers. Compa- 
nies have no way to recoup losses, which 
can be staggering, from the unions’ Irre- 
sponsible use of the strike weapon. 

Lockouts, on the other hand, remain sur- 
rounded by a number of legal restrictions. 
With some justification, for instance, em- 
ployers cannot lock out their workers if it is 
evident that their purpose is to coerce em- 
ployes into refraining from joining a labor 
union, 

The Labor Board, moreover, manifestly in- 
tends to try to continue to bar lockouts in 
any way it can. In ruling in favor of the 
Detroit News, the NLRB argued that the 
Supreme Court's stand does not insulate all 
lockouts from illegality solely because no 
bad motive exists.” 

Before the NLRB, in other words, one side 
is still a good deal more equal than the other. 
Still, it’s mildly encouraging that the 
can no longer entirely shut out equity and 
logic. 


MISPLACED CONCERN 


Plainly there is something wrong when ® 
citizen who happens to be a member of ® 
labor union can be penalized for asking an 
election at the plant where he works to find 
out whether a majority of his fellow em- 
ployes want the union to continue to rep- 
resent them. It’s even worse when his pen- 
alty is upheld by a Federal agency which 16 
supposed to protect him again abuses of un- 
ion power. 

If an employe is forbidden to use the legal 
avenue making possible the ouster of a un- 
fon a majority of workers no longer wants, 
then he may be doomed to belong to the 
union as long as it exists. That would seem 
to be the case where the union shop, re- 
quiring union membership as a condition 
of employment, prevails. Of course he can 
try to find other work, Either way, it is not 
much of a choice, as a member of an 
CIO Steelworkers local employed at a 5 
plant in California has discovered. 

This employe filed a petition, as he legally 
was entitled to do, with the National Labor 
Relations Board asking an election to deter- 
mine whether a majority of workers at the 
plant wished to continue their union mem- 
bership. Affronted by this challenge to its 
position, the union suspended the petition 
er's membership and, for good measure, fin! 
him $500, the fine later being withdraw. 

In turn the employe appealed to the NLRB, 
charging that his union was interfering with 
his right to file a decertification petition. 
The NLRB dismissed his complaint, on the 
ground that since such petitions are of séri“ 
ous “union concern,” the unions must be 
able to protect themselves by penalizing em- 
ployes who file them. 

To be sure, any move to decertify a union 
as the workers’ bargaining agency is of un- 
ion concern”—especially when to date about 
two-thirds of all decertification elections 
have been lost by the challenged unions- 
But in its eagerness to protect unions against 
collapse the NLRB shows an almost incredi- 
ble lack of concern for the welfare of the 
individual member and for his right to de- 
termine whether or not the union in fact 
represents a majority voice, 

By coincidence, Congress now seems close 
to repealing Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hart- 
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ley Act, a move that would invalidate state 
Mght-to-work laws that protect employes 
against compulsory unionism. The NLEB's 
zanctlon of union coercion should, at the 
Very least, persuade the law-makers to take 
another look at what they are asked to en- 


Public Records Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal public records Law—Public Law 
9487 became effective on July 4, 1967. 
It remains to be seen how well the new 
law will work in making more Govern- 
ment information available to the people. 
The opportunity for the administra- 
to improve the public's right to know 

Was discussed in editorial comments in 
Arlington Day of Arlington Heights, 
Ml, on July 10, 1967, and in the New 
York Times of July 17, 1967. I commend 
editorial comments to the atten- 


— of my colleagues. The editorials fol- 


[From the Arlington (II) Day, July 10, 1967] 
A Srep Foxwand IN Our Ricut To Know 
You can't go to the Internal Revenue 

Service and see your neighbor’s income tax 

or storm into the Pentagon and de- 

Mand a copy of the minutes of the last meet- 

ing of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but thanks 

Public Law 89-487, your right to peek be- 
hind the bureaucratic curtain in which big 

ernment cloaks itself has been greatly 
need. 

In the past, a person asking to see docu- 
ments in a particular government agency 
had to prove, to the satisfaction of the 
Agency, that he had a demonstrable need for 
the information. 

t Under the new law, which went into ef- 

Ps on July 4, any person may request in- 

Srmation from a government agency. Fur- 

thermore, the agency must provide a read- 

‘ng room, a list of administrative materials 

and photocopying equipment for public use. 

If a request for information is denied, the 
burden of justifying the denial rests with 
ne Agency. If the private citizen still thinks 

should have the information, he can file 

t against the agency denying it. 

e government’s files have not been flung 
Wide open by any means. Material falling 
Within nine categories—such as national de- 
tense secrets, foreign policy documents, per- 
tonnel records—is exempted. 

The law has already been criticized as 
wins fuzzy, confusing and open to varying 

terpretations as to what is exempted and 

t is not, Some agency officials foresee no 
ect on their information policies; others 
ct a rash of lawsuits to test the law in 


Congress will keep an eye on the imple- 
mentation of the law, promises its House 
r, Rep. John Moss, D-Calif. 
ta e objective of the new law is clear,” 
nt Moss. How well it works will depend 
how effectively the people exercise their 
ment ntee of access to the facts of govern- 


[Prom the New York ‘Times, July 17, 1967] 
SPIRIT OF INFORMATION 


The algniflcance of the Freedom of Infor- 
Aan en Law which symbolically took effect 
J 4 cannot be measured in statutory 
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words alone. Government bureaucrats can 
take comfort in both the rules and the ex- 
ceptions. What ls more t is that 
such a law is on the books at all. How it will 
work will depend primarily on the tone and 
style set by the Administration and Congress. 

The new law's most important provision 
establishes the right of judicial review of 
administrative decisions to withhold records, 
with the burden on the Government to 
justify any censorship. The new law is ex- 
pected to make it easier to ascertain con- 
tents of Government contracts, the proce- 
dures of Federal agencies, and how members 
of regulatory bodies vote. 

But this does not mean that the Govern- 
ment’s confidential or commercial records 
will be thrown open to the public. Restric- 
tions on security matters—if not managed 
to deceive press and public—have long been 
accepted. So, too, personal facts about both 
Government employes and private citizens 
whose names are in Government files should 
be safeguarded. Difficulties may arise in the 
in-between area where powerful agencies are 
asked to disclose records on their regulations 
and decisions. Here is where the public's 
right to know can become a reality if not 
blocked by bureaucratic subterfuge. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Horwitz: Out- 
standing Philanthropists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
distinct privilege to take this opportu- 
nity to pay tribute and call attention to 
the outstanding humanitarianism of Mr. 
and Mrs. Alvin Horwitz, longtime resi- 
dents of Wichita Falls, Tex. 

As evidenced by the many notable 
deeds performed by this couple in the 
service of their fellow man, Mr. and 
Mrs. Horwitz have shown themselves to 
be outstanding examples of the type of 
devoted citizens who have helped build 
our great country. 

Reviewing Al Horwitz’ life, one comes 
to the obvious conclusion that Al Hor- 
witz is an active supporter of any hu- 
manitarian cause. Born in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Al and his family moved to Kaylor, 
Pa., when he was very young. Having 
lived in Kaylor until he was graduated 
from high school, he and his family re- 
turned to Cleveland. Following his grad- 
uation from Spencerian Business College, 
he became a manager of a grocery com- 
pany. It was in this position that he first 
became acquainted with the Salvation 
Army, supplying churches with the 
names of needy people, and then sending 
out food baskets from the churches to 
the poor and needy. 

In 1919 Mr. and Mrs. Horwitz moved 
to Wichita Falls, where he has been a 
successful businessman and a most active 
participant in all.types of philanthropic 
activities. Indeed, Mr. Horwitz has been 
active on not only the local level, but also 
on the State and National levels. 

In Wichita Falls, Al continuted his in- 
terest in the Salvation Army, serving on 
the board and periodically as chairman 
of the board. One of his most significant 
activities with the Salvation Army has 
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been his promotion and direction of the 
Salvation Army Christmas basket pro- 
gram over many years. 

Although Mr. Horwitz devotes much 
time to the Salvation Army, he has been 
and is still active in many other organi- 
zations. He is one of the originators of 
the USO in Wichita Falls, and has ac- 
tively served it for many years in various 
capacities. At one time he was the only 
civilian on the USO council serving 
three agencies—the YMCA, the Jewish 
Welfare Board, and the Salvation 
Army—simultaneously. 

Other local activities include mem- 
bership in the Chamber of Commerce, 
participation in United Fund drives, par- 
ticipation in the Antidefamation League, 
including a term as State chairman of 
that organization, membership in B'nai 
B'rith, membership in the American 
Legion, and support for the arts in 
Wichita Falls such as the symphony and 
the civic theater. 

An example of his concern for his 
fellow man is a program he originated 
several years ago arranging for free 
medical attention for impoverished citi- 
zens, as well as his participation in the 
Wichita Family Council, a group devot- 
ing time to counsel couples with marital 
problems. 

In addition to his many local activities, 
Al Horwitz finds time to serve on the 
State level with the same devotion. For 
the past several years he has worked 
untiringly for the State hospital program 
in Texas through the volunteer council 
of the State hospital program in Wichita 
Falls. His influence has also been used to 
obtain a former U.S. Government hos- 
pital for use as a TB hospital in Tyler, 
Tex. Mr. Horwitz added greatly to the 
physical comfort of the State hospital 
at Wichita Falls by obtaining a $25,000 
appropriation from the State for chairs 
and settees. 

On the national level Al Horwitz has 
been sending patients for years to the 
National Jewish Hospital in Denver, the 
City of Hope in Duarte, Calif., and the 
Leo Levi Memorial Hospital in Hot 
Springs, Ark., where they receive free 
treatment and care they would not other- 
wise have obtained. It is said of Mr. Hor- 
witz’ concern for his fellow man in a 
recently prepared biography: 

The fortunate ones who come to Mr. Hor- 
witz’ attention receive more than care for 
tuberculosis, asthma, heart, cancer, or arth- 


pathy, both of which start Al Horwitz on a 
quick, quiet campaign to see that his 
charges are provided with the essentials they 
might need, including spending money and 
a few non-essentials just to make their lives 
brighter. = 


As I have called attention to the de- 
voted community service of Al Horwitz, 
Mr. Speaker, so also would I like to direct 
attention to the contributions of his wife, 
Sarah. 

Having married Al in 1918, Sarah 
moved with him to Wichita Falls in 1919, 
where she became active in all aspects 
of community service. She participated 
in the Council of Jewish Women, an or- 
ganization dedicated to furthering hu- 
man welfare in the community. During 
her membership in this organization Mrs. 
Horwitz has served in numerous offices 
including the presidency. Another area of 
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community service in which Sarah has 
been active is the support of the day 
nursery program in Wichita Falls. A life 
member of the board of the Wichita 
Falls Day Nursery, she has been a mem- 
ber of the Mexican Day Nursery since 
its inception. 

Other activities of Mrs. Horwitz include 
participation at the organizational meet- 
ing of the Wichita Falls chapter of the 
League of Women Voters, and continued 
participation in that organization 
through the years. That Mrs. Horwitz 
is very interested in hospital work is 
evidenced by her membership in the 
Wichita Falls General Hospital Auxiliary 
and the Bethania Hospital Auxiliary. 
Other civic activities include member- 
ship in the Woman’s Forum in which she 
has held various offices, membership in 
the Federated Missionary Society, a 
position on the board of directors of the 
YWCA, and membership in the Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary. She, with her hus- 
band, actively support the Wichita Falls 
Symphony League. A board member of 
the Red Cross for years, she presently 
serves on the board of the Dallas chapter 
of the women's committee of the Nation- 
al Jewish Hospital. An active participant 
in the National Council of Christians and 
Jews, Mrs. Horwitz has been on its board 
since its inception in Wichita Falls in 
1940. Along with her husband, she has 
been active in many United Fund drives. 
One of her most recent projects was 
serving as chairman of the 1966 Mother’s 
March for the March of Dimes in 
Wichita Falls. 

Mr. and Mrs. Horwitz belong to Temple 
Israel. He has served as president of its 
congregation and has been*a member of 
the Temple’s Board of Trustees. Mrs. 
Horwitz has served as secretary of the 
congregation and was president of the 
Temple Israel Sisterhood. 


Mr. Speaker, I am proud to be able to 
say that these distinguished, unselfish, 
and faithful civil servants are residents 
of my district. I only wish that there were 
more untiring humanitarians such as the 
Horwitzes in our Nation. Mr. and Mrs. 
Horwitz, through their 48 years of com- 
munity service in Wichita Falls, in the 
State, and in the Nation, have indeed ac- 
complished what all of us should strive to 
do—make this Nation a better place in 
which to live—and should serve as shin- 
ing examples of individuals who can al- 
ways find time and energy to serve their 
fellow man, 


The Late Honorable J. Arthur Younger 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of Representative J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, of 
California, is a great loss to his friends, 
to California, and to the Nation. But his 
achievements will endure in the years 
ahead as a monument to his patriotism, 
his devotion to duty, and to his integrity. 

His passing is a great loss to this body, 
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and especially is it felt by the people 
of the 11th District of California whom 
he represented so long and so well in 
the House of Representatives. 

Those who knew and worked with 
him respected him for his wisdom and 
dedication to America’s most noble 
principles. The Nation and State which 
Arr YOUNGER served have lost a sincere 
and dedicated public servant, and his 
presence and his service will be sorely 
missed. 


What Better Ally? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, history 
shows that whenever the Soviets are 
strongly resisted, they withdraw. I be- 
lieve we can attain the same result if we 
apply this policy to the Middle East. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following item which ap- 
peared in the July 1967 issue of the 
Monthly Investment Letter of Hayden, 
Stone, Inc. 

The article follows: 

The 24th Psalm: 

“The earth is the Lord's and the fullness 

thereof, 

The world and they that dwell therein. 
For he hath founded it upon the seas 
And established it upon the floods. 
Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord 
Or who shall stand in his holy place? 
He that hath clean hands and a pure heart, 
Who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity 
Nor sworn deceitfully.” 


War BETTER ALLY? 


When a man believes his own lies, he is 
considered to be neurotic, and when he tries 
to force these lies on the world around him, 
he is put away. In our opinion, the Soviet 
leaders are wholly sincere in their presenta- 
tion of what they conceive to be the truth; 
they are not lying, in the ordinary sense— 
they are simply reasoning from distorted 
premises to the false conclusions that result 
from 50 years of an anti-world neurosis. 
One must not be too harsh in condemning 
the present Russian propaganda; it is of a 
piece with their 50 years of untruth. The im- 
portant thing is to resist, not their name- 
calling, but thelr acts, and the record shows 
that whenever they are resisted, they with- 
draw. The post-war Soviet take-overs in 
Eastern Europe were not resisted, and the 
Communist dictatorships are still there, 
creating poverty and misery on an unprece- 
dented scale for 100 million people; the sub- 
sequent Communist attempts were resisted— 
in Iran, in Greece, in Malaya, in West Ber- 
lin, in Austria, in Korea, in Quemoy and 
Matsu, in Cuba, in Africa, and in Indonesia— 
and in every case, the Communists eventu- 
ally withdrew. The Soviet high command, 
like the U.S., is reallstic enough not to want 
a major confrontation or a major war; they 
want only political revolution throughout 
the world and Communist control subsid- 
ized by and directed from Moscow. In the 
present Middle East crisis, the Russians will 
again withdraw if only we act with the firm- 
ness that they respect. We know no reason- 
able formula that the Russians and the Arabs 
will accept—but we think that a strong US. 
commitment to Israel, in our own interest, 
will solve the problem for years to come. 
With the Russians one has to be definite; 
they don't understand nuisances. 
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Address Delivered at Commissioning of 
U.S.S. “Samuel Gompers” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, Samuel 
Gompers is one of the great men in 
American history, and a fitting tribute 
was paid to him and what he stood for 
when the U.S.S. Samuel Gompers was 
commissioned on July 1, 1967, at the 
Puget Sound Naval Yard, Bremerton 
Wash. AFL-CIO  Secretary-Treasurer 
William F. Schnitzler voiced the tribute 
on that occasion. 

Mr, Speaker, I insert the address of 
Mr. Schnitzler in the Recorp as follows: 

Three years ago this month the President 
of the AFL-CIO and the Secretary of Labor 
certified that the keel of the USS Samuel 
Gompers had been well and truly laid at 
the Puget Sound Naval Yard. 

A year ago many of us participated in the 
launching of this vessel that bears the name 
of the founding president of the AFL. 

Today, this vessel formally joins the 40-7 
tive fleet of the United States Navy-and 
it is a proud day for all of us, 

The great pride with which the AFL-CIO 
salutes this vessel and the United States 
Navy is not only because it bears the name. 
of the first leader of organized labor in 
America. It is because, in a real sense, that 
this vessel and this Navy typify the prin- 
ciple for which Gompers stood. 
At the time of the keel-laying, George 
Meany recalled that Gompers was a man of 
peace, who realized that peace among 
and security among nations could only be 
assured by the strength of the Unt 
States. Those words, in the light of events 
of the last three years, and of the last three 
months, have even greater significance to- 
day. 
As we gather to honor this man and cele- 
brate this moment, it would mock the mem“ 
ory of Samuel Gompers if we were to 
upon this vessel as an implement of brute 
power rather than as an instrument for 
peace. 

It would be an injustice to the causes he 
cherished, if the name of Samuel Gompet 
were to be displayed to the world solely 35 
an expression of our awesome military cap® 
bility. 

Instead, the USS Samuel Gompers, as W? 
know, represents the armor of security mei 
we must give to ourselves and the free worl 
until man is able to conquer and eradicate 
the scourge of war. 

Gompers was a man of peace, who realized 
that war is a plague more cruel and more 
destructive than any economic or natural 
disaster. And so he fought to combat th 
causes of war. with the same fervor he gas 
to combatting the causes of man’s social 
ills: starvation, joblessness, slums, 
ance, disense, t 

Tt was as the leader of American labor th® 
Gompers sought to secure the e at — 
end of World War I. And out of that efor’ 
came one of his greatest monuments, the 5 
ternational Labor Organization, which as 
helped found and which continues today 
a specialized agency of the United Nation’ 
This organization, which seeks to achle 
standards of fairness, decency and jus a. 
among all the working people of the world. 
can be an effective instrument toward 15 
inating much of the suffering and want 
each of the nations of the world, Gom: 
saw this half a century ago. 
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At home, Gompers gave equally of him- 
self in behalf of the belief that our nation, 
Could become a great humanitarian power. 
He believed that if the working people pros- 
Pered they could free themselves from the 
slums, they could lead worthwhile lives; 
their children could receive schooling, they 
Could survive the diseases of childhood and 
they could conquer the afflictions of their 
fathers. It was in this era that child labor 
laws, workmen's compensation, industrial 
Safety laws and, most important, the gospel 
of united action, flowered and grew. 

In this respect, Gompers succeeded far be- 
Yond the goals he dreamed of as an immi- 
grant youth wrapping tobacco into cigars in 
an unheated New York loft and studying at 
Right in a wretched slum. 

Today we are all part of the fulfillment of 
Gompers’ dreams. We are a nation of great 
affluence. But—speaking for the labor move- 
Ment—we are also the heirs of Samuel Gom- 
Pers, and the job is not yet finished. 

To say that—to note that many of Gom- 
Pers’ dreams are still not achieved is, in a real 
sense, to pay the highest tribute to him. He 
Was at once a practical man and a dreamer. 
He dreamed of a better world and he worked 
to achieve it—a step at a time, But he never 

sight of his goals. 

Nor has America—nor has the American 
labor movement. 

Abroad, we seek strong, democratic na- 
tons. And to this end American labor de- 
Votes considerable of its resources and the 

Ow-how of its people to translating this 
search into tangible results. 

At home, we seek to carry forward—a step 
ut a time—the quest for a more rewarding 
life in a peaceful world. 

In the three years since the keel-laying 
ot the USS Gompers and in the months that 
the labors of thousands of men were shaping 

vessel into being, our nation has taken 
Several steps forward. 

In these months we have seen the Civil 
Rights Act and the Voting Rights Act be- 
dome law; we have seen Medicare become 
law; we have seen the enactment of elemen- 

and secondary education ald as well as 
higher education legislation; we have seen 
implementation of the one man-one vote 
ciple; we haye seen expanded programs 
to deal with alr and water pollution, These 
are only a few of the achievements, There 
dre many others, each of which would have 
the fullest encouragement of Samuel 
pers, 

So, as each great scourge gives way grud- 

y to forces that Gompers helped rally 
and set into motion, let us pledge that the 
USS Samuel Gompers will always symbol- 

our nation’s constant pursuit of hu- 
Manitarianism and peace. 

This ship bears a proud name and she 
Ales a proud flag. She will sail on the seas 
At the world as a symbol to all men of free- 
dom and hope—for all men at all times. 

It is our hope that she will know only 

seas and fair winds. But we know that 
u the waves grow rough and the winds grow 

ld, the USS Samuel Gompers will be 
Worthy of the fine tradition of the men who 
built her and of the name she bears. 


Wiretapping and Eavesdropping 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


Or VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 
Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I quote herewith 


an editorial from the July 11 issue of the 
Roanoke World News, published in Ro- 
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anoke, Va., which ventilates and illumi- 
nates the smog which too often surrounds 
the question of electronic surveilance 
conducted by law-enforcement officers 
under proper court orders: 

Tus MATTER OF EAVESDROPPING 

Another boon to criminals, especially those 
engaged in organized lawbreaking, comes 
from Attorney General Ramsey Clark’s new 
edict banning all wiretapping and almost all 
eavesdropping by federal agents. Only cases 
involving national security are exempt from 
the regulations. 

Now, wholly unregulated wiretapping and 
unwarranted snooping on citizens by govern- 
mental agencies are not to be condoned. In 
1965 President Johnson issued limitations on 
eavesdropping which seemed to be sound and 
acceptable. Attorney General Clark's rules 
go beyond the President’s curbs. 

All agencies of the federal government are 
affected by the regulations but affected more 
than any others are law enforcement agen- 
cies, which the Supreme Court seems to de- 
light in hamstringing. 

Federal agents have grown to depend in- 
creasingly on eavesdropping electronic de- 
vices in recent years because courts have 
held other forms of eavesdropping to be un- 
constitutional, 

Under some interpretations of the recent 
Berger bugging decision by the Supreme 
Court, the court moved toward banning all 
eavesdropping by law-enforcement agencies. 

It is highly interesting to note that the 
majority decision in this controversial case 
was written by Justice Tom Clark, father of 
the Attorney General. Justice Clark appeared 
to be saying two different things in his 
opinion, One was that the New York State 
law under which Ralph Berger was con- 
victed of a bribery conspiracy was unconsti- 
tutional because it was “too broad in its 
sweep” and other was to set up requirements 
for a valid law that would be impossible to 
meet. 

Justice Black, whose dedication to Con- 
stitutionalism is unquestioned, in his dis- 
senting opinion ripped Justice Clark’s opin- 
ion to prices. Certainly eavesdroppers are 
obnoxious, Justice Black admitted, but, he 
contended, “they are assuredly not engaged 
in a more ‘ignoble’ or ‘dirty business’ than 
are bribers, thieves, burglars, robbers, rapists, 
kidnapers and murderers...” 

He made the additional points that “to 
deal with such specimens of our society, 
eavesdroppers are not merely useful, they are 
frequently a necessity” and that “crimes, un- 
speakably horrid crimes, are with us in this 
country, and we cannot afford to dispense 
with any known method of detecting and 
correcting them unless it is forbidden by the 
Constitution or deemed inadvisable by legis- 
lative policy—neither of which I believe 
to be true of eavesdropping.” 

Neither do we. But the fight against crime 
is being crippled by the Berger decision 
written by Justice Tom Clark and the new 
regulations imposed by his son, Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark. 


Teenager of Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the extraordinary amount of unfavor- 
able publicity given the teenager of to- 
day, I would like to submit for the RECORD 
a letter from Mr. Bill Cunningham of 
Savannah, Ga. 
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The inspiring community program de- 
scribed in his letter, in my opinion, 
should dispel some of the fears in Amer- 
ican minds that our young people have 
evolved into a pattern of revolt toward 
authority and a lackadaisical attitude 
toward community service. 

The letter follows: 

SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND 

TELEGRAPH Co., 
Savannah, Ga., July 13, 1967. 
Hon, ELLIOTT HAGAN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: At this writing, Sa- 
vannah is blessed with a very marked differ- 
ence between the teen-agers here and in 
other areas where unfavorable publicity has 
too often classified our young people as 
rowdy, destructive and lawless. 

During the past three months, thirteen 
groups of teen citizens, in as many areas in 
Savannah, have organized to clean up their 
neighborhoods. Under the guidance of Mrs, 
Betty Washington of the Chatham County 
Health Department and Chairman of the 
Youth Committee of the “Keep Beautiful 
Savannah Clean” Committee they have 
picked up 200,000 pounds of litter. Nearly 
every Saturday, weather permitting, they 
have cleaned up streets, lanes and vacant 
lots. 

Adults have organized councils and these 
women plan where to clean up, then orga- 
nize the teens into groups and supervise the 
work. 

The City Manager awarded citations to 
groups and individuals at a recent dance 
sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce in 
appreciation of the good work. The news- 
papers, radio and TV stations have had spe- 
cial programs and news items for the public 
to view and hear. 

Burl Womack is attempting to have a pro- 
gram on “Monitor” in the near future. i 

This Ils such an outstanding gesture that 
our teens are showing here, that I would 
like to recommend for your consideration 
the possibility of calling this to Mrs, John- 
son's attention. It ties in directly with her 
“Make American Beautiful” program. 

The fever is catching on in Savannah and 
more service stations, places of business, 
schools and individuals are working to beau- 


-tify their areas. 


The City and County have put on addi- 
tional help and are doing more than ever 
before to clean up and trim up streets, roads 
and lanes, 

The Garden Club Councils are taking up 
the challenge and big things are expected 
from them, x 

I have many pictures of the teens at work. 
Am enclosing one typical picture. Inciden- 
tally while most ‘of the groups are Negro, we 
only refer to them as teen-age citizens. 

If you feel that this program is worthy of 
promoting nationally and we can give more 
information or pictures, please call on us. 

Doug Guthrie or Picot Floyd will bear me 
out on above statements. 

Very truly yours, 
BILL CUNNINGHAM, 
Public Relations, 


Proposal for a Redwood National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a column 


of keen interest to those people who ap- 
preciate and support the preservation of 
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our natural resources, written by Mr. 
Wes Lawrence of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer on June 22, 1967, is worthy of 
serious consideration. 

The last paragraph of his column 
raises a very important question and I 
agree with Mr. Lawrence. I hope the 
Members of Congress agree also. 

Under leave granted, I insert this 
column in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for the benefit of my colleagues: 

Wart Richt To Cur Repwoops? 


(By Wes Lawrence) 


Some weeks ago I urged support of one 
or another of the proposals for a Redwoods 
National Park to save a decent portion of 
the remaining giants that grow nowhere 
else in the world. Subsequently Henry A. 
Merlo, president of the California Redwood 
Association, addressed a letter to The Plain 
Dealer asserting that my column “may have 
given your readers an erroneous impres- 
sion.” 


“Mr. Lawrence stated that only 250,000 
acres of the coast redwood forest remain,” 
wrote Mr. Merlo. 

“There are not only as many redwoods 
as ever, but there may be more trees today 
than when man first began utilizing them, 
according to the authoritative Society of 
American Foresters. The range of the coast 
redwood remains the same 2 miilion or 1.4 
million acres (depending on definition em- 
ployed) that were here originally. The 
amount of old-growth redwoods is about 
750,000 acres, says the National Park Serv- 
ice. The amount of virgin or primeval for- 
est is 300,000 acres, according to NPS. Pri- 
vate tree farms in the redwood region to- 
tal more than 815,000 acres. 

“The amount of redwood land now with- 
drawn from harvesting in state parks, Muir 
Woods National Monument and dozens of 
other government preserves total more than 
140,000 acres. Altogether, various govern- 
ment agencies own a quarter-million acres of 
coast redwood. 

“We who live, work and play in the red- 
woods fully appreciate The Plain Dealer 
writer's concern for the future of our for- 
ests. These are noble trees, having provided 
for man's economic and esthetic needs for 
more than a century and a half. But the 
concern is unnecessary. The redwoods are 
in good hands. The best of the trees have 
been preserved in the 220 square miles of 
government parks and reservations 

Now I feel certain that Mr. Merlo is 
well aware that when conservationists talk 
of saving the redwoods they are not talking 
about those hundreds of thousands of acres 
of second and third growth redwood trees 
that Mr. Merlo includes in the redwood 
forest. Conservationists are talking about 
the virgin, primeval forest of trees up to 
2,000 years of age and up to 367 feet in 
height which remain in private hands and 
which the private owners intend to cut, and 
are cutting, for lumber. 

Whether these great trees cover 250,000 
or 300,000 acres is not the point in dispute. 
Only one-sixth of this virgin redwood 
acreage Is protected in state parks, and a 
minor portion is in federal hands. Some of 
the best and highest of the virgin redwoods 
are in private hands and subject to destruc- 
tion if they are not taken into a national 
park. 

It is true that the harvesting of these 
primeval giants will make jobs for people 
in the area. But at the present rate of har- 
vesting, these trees will provide jobs and 
tax income for only 20 to 30 more years. If 
they are saved in a national park they will 
produce permanent income from tourism 
and recreation. And the lumber industry 
and those dependent on it will, of course, 
continue to thrive on the vast acres of young 
redwoods under modern forest manage- 
ment, 
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The important question to be decided is 
whether any generation, for whatever tem- 
porarily worthy purpose, has a moral right 
to destroy what it has taken nature two 
milleniums to produce. In my opinion, we 
have no moral right to deprive posterity of 
a single ancient redwood now standing. 


Secretary Freeman Says American Farm- 
ers Provide Breadbasket of the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
we hear frequent references to the mili- 
tary might and the firepower of the 
United States of America. 

The fact is, however, that the United 
States is also the world’s principal food 
power. The Honorable Orville Freeman, 
Secretary of Agriculture, said in a re- 
cent article that North America has 
clearly emerged as the breadbasket of 
the world. 

Because of the interest of my col- 
leagues in this matter and because of the 
interest of the American people, I ask 
unanimous consent that excerpts from 
this article in the U.S. News & World 
Report and Foreign Affairs be reprinted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

Foop—Amenica’s “SECRET” WEAPON: A FORCE 
More POTENT THAN ARMS 
(By Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of) 
- Agriculture) 

North America’s dramatic emergence over 
the past generation as the world’s principal 
supplier of food can be illustrated with a 
half dozen numbers. 

During the late 1930s, three of the world's 
seven major geographic regions supplied vir- 
tually all of the grain moving into the world 
market. 

Latin America, with exports of 9 million 
metric tons yearly, was the leading food ex- 
porter, and grain exports were an important 
source of foreign-exchange earnings. 

North America and Eastern Europe—in- 
cluding the Soviet Union—were each export- 
ing 5 million tons yearly. 

Most of the grain exported from these three 
regions, principally wheat and corn, went 
to Western Europe. 

Thirty years later, the pattern of world 
grain trade has been altered beyond recogni- 
tion. 

As of 1966, Latin America, with net grain 
exports of 2 million tons, was scarcely self- 
sufficient. Exports from Argentina were 
largely offset by imports into Brazil and 
other smaller importing countries. 

Eastern Europe, including the Soviet 
Union no longer exported grain, but, on the 
contrary, was an importer; in 1966, the area 
imported some 14 million tons, largely from 
Canada. 

Of all the changes in the pattern of world 
grain trade between the late 1930s and 1966, 
the change in the position of North America 
was most pronounced. 

As shown by the accompanying table, net 
grain exports increased from 5 million tons 
to 60 million tons, providing in 1966 some 
85 per cent of the combined grain exports of 
the net exporting regions. Australia has sub- 
stantially Increased its exports, but its share 
of the total has remained at about 12 per 
cent. 
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North America has clearly emerged as the 
breadbasket of the world. 

About three fourths of North America’s 
grain exports originate In the United States; 
the remaining one fourth, from 
Canada, consists largely of wheat. U.S. grain 
exports are presently rather evenly divided 
between wheat and feed grains. Significantly, 
the United States alone could export easily 
the entire 60 million tons yearly if it were 
to remove all remaining production con- 
straints. 


World grain trade by major geographic 
regions 


Un million metric tons] 


Estimated 


East Enon luding 
ern Europe (inci 
USS. K). 


Africa. 


Note. plus net exports; minus net imports. Minor imbalances 
between world imports and exports in a given year may be ue 
to — or variations in reporting methods used by va 
countries. 


Several factors have contributed to North 
America’s growing importance as a source of 
food for the rest of the world. Three of these 
stand out. 

On the demand side, both the forces 
identified by Malthus and the adverse in- 
fluence of Marxian thought on agriculture 
in the Communist countries haye contrib- 
uted to the steadily growing excess of f 
consumption over production outside North 
America. 

On the supply side, the massive applica 
tion of science to agriculture in the Uni 
States has resulted in an impressive increase 
in its capacity for producing food, making it 
possible to respond to growing needs abroad. 

Malthus first described the threat of un? 
controlled population growth in 1797, nearly 
170 years ago, His theory that population 
would tend to grow geometrically while f 
Production would increase arithmet! 
has proved valid throughout much of the 
world. Half a century after his gloomy prog? 
nosis, Ireland's population was sharply Te 
duced by a famine, 

To the agriculturist, this Malthuslan 
arithmetic is frightening. A less developed 
country today is, almost by definition, ons 
with a rapid rate of population growth. 
There are not many exceptions. The impa? 
of modern health measures has reduced 
death rates, but comparable reductions 
birth rates have not been achieved. 

Even a population growth rate of 3 et 
cent could be tolerable if there were vas 
areas of fertile, well-watered land to bs 
brought under the plow, But, unfortunately: 
most of the frontiers have long since n 
appeared, and the supply of new land whic 
can be brought Into production quickly an 
cheaply is fast diminishing. 

The world food problem is, however, more 
than a race between food and people. In 
reality, it is a race between the production 
of food and the demand for food. There ars 
two reasons for the sharp increase in th 
world demand for food: Population growth 
is one; the other is rising per capita incom 

In some countries, rising incomes are gen- 
erating more growth in the demand for food 
than is population increase, This is certainly 
the case in Japan, where incomes have t 
7 per cent annually over the past decade, DU 
where population has grown less than 1 
cent annually, The same is also true t 
many countries in Europe, particularly Wes 
Germany, France, Sweden and Italy. s 
construe the problem merely as a race be 
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tween food and people fails to grasp the 
Whole issue. 

In no country prior to World War II had 
Population-growth rates or per capita in- 
comes risen rapidly over an extended period. 

High, sustained rates of growth in both 
Population and income per person are largely 
a postwar phenomena, and, to make things 
more dificult, they have occurred simultane- 
ously. The result, in recent years, has been 
a rate of increase in demand which the 
World's farmers have not matched. 

COMMUNISTS EXPLOIT AGRICULTURE 


Actually, Marx himself had little to say 
about agriculture. He was a city boy, pri- 
marily interested in diagnosing the social 
ills of early industrial societies. It was largely 
his followers who assumed that agriculture, 
like industry, could be readily organized on 
a large scale under state control. And it was 
they who went on to exploit agriculture in 
Order to provide the basis for industrializa- 
tion. Agriculture was given neither sufficient 
inputs nor incentives. 

The Communist countries are beginning 
to pay dearly for this policy, Food shortages 
have become a drain on their foreign ex- 
Change and a drag on their economic growth. 
The decision to organize agriculture on a 
large-scale, authoritarian basis has cost the 
Communist countries literally billions of 
dollars in inefficiently used resources and lost 
economic growth. 

Khrushchev's rise to power was closely fol- 
lowed by several efforts to cure Russia's farm 

. The machine-tractor stations were abol- 
ished; large areas were planted to corn in an 
fort to emulate successes in the American 
Midwest; and vast areas of virgin land were 
Plowed and planted to wheat in areas of mar- 
Binal rainfall. Output did increase from 1954 
to 1957, and, in 1958; Khrushchev promised 
the Soviet people that they would soon sur- 
Pass the American in per capita production 
Of meat, milk and eggs. At the same time, 
however, investment in agriculture was re- 
duced, 

In the following years, output stagnated 
at 1958 levels. Yet, in 1963, when’ I visited 
the Kremlin, Khrushchey was still bragging 
loudly. That year drought struck, accentuat- 
ing an already weak position, and, in 1964, 
the Soviet Union imported more wheat than 
any country in history. Khrushchev was out 
y before drought occurred again in 

The dramatic reversals in Chinese agricul- 
ture, following the Great Leap of 1958 and 
during the early 1960s were equally abrupt. 

Mainland China, is perhaps ominously, 
Suffering from both the influence of Marx 
4nd the forces identified by Malthus. 

Offsetting the effects of the forces described 

Malthus and the adverse influence of 
thought on food production has 
been the impressive development of North 
ca's capacity for producing food. Sey- 

eral factors have contributed to this. 

To begin with, the United States has an 
excellent plece of agricultural real estate. 
Ite Midwest, or corn belt, Is one of the largest 
areas of fertile, well-watered farmland in 
the world. The only other areas even remotely 
approaching it in both size and inherent 
fertility are Northwestern Europe, the pam- 
Pas of Argentina and the Gangetic plain of 


Not only did we start with good farmland, 
ut we have done an excellent job of develop- 
it. Through scientific soll and water man- 
&gement we have made inherently fertile 
solls even more fertile. 

Perhaps the most important single factor 
contributing to our unparalleled productiv- 
ity has been the family farm. As a production 
Unit, it is the most efficient yet devised. 
Other forms of production organization are 
in use or have been experimented with, but 
Most have not worked well. This is particu- 
larly true for most of the systems embodying 
Very large production units such as collec- 
tives, communes or haciendas, The family 
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farm, where the social unit and the produc- 
tion unit are identical, provides a stronger 
Unk between effort and reward than any 
other system. As a result, they are continu- 
ing to grow in both size and efficiency. 

Although many of these production units 
run up to several hundred acres in size and 
have assets frequently exceeding $100,000, 
they are not corporate farms. They are still 
family units, owned and operated by the 
family, using mostly family labor. The num- 
ber of large corporate farms is exceedingly 
small, and actually declining. 

Inevitably, the agricultural successes of 
the North American breadbasket and stagna- 
tion in Communist agriculture have affected 
the balance of power between East and West. 
Indeed, North American food and our capac- 
ity for producing it have been instrumental 
in tilting the scales in favor of the West. 

About the same time as Khrushchey’s 1958 
promise of a better diet and, implicitly, a 
better performance in agriculture, the Soviet 
leaders were also challenging the United 
States to a general economic competition. 
This was to replace the more overt military 
and political competition characterizing the 
earlier stages of the cold war. 

In some areas of economic competition, 
the Soviets are performing exceedingly well. 
The overwhelming advantage we once en- 
joyed in the production of steel has been 
narrowed; the generation of hydroelectric 
power has increased rapidly in the Soviet 
Union, narrowing the gap between the two 
economies; in the space race, we do not know 
whether the language first spoken on the 
moon will be English or Russian. But in 
agriculture there is no contest. The United 
States, with scarcely 6 per cent of its peo- 
ple still on the farm, is feeding 200 million 
Americans, 60 million Indians and the equiv- 
alent of at least another 100 million people 
in other parts of the world. 

The Soviets, by contrast, with close to half 
of their labor force still tied to agriculture, 
are importing grain to provide bread for their 
people, If we were as far ahead of the Rus- 
sians in the space race as we are in agricul- 
ture, we would by now be running a shuttle 
service to the moon. 

The impressive food-producing capability 
of North America and our growing lead over 
the countries of the East are beginning to 
have an impact on the countries of the third 
world. 

WANTED: “FOOD, NOT SLOGANS” 


During the early postcolonial years, many 
of the newly independent peoples could be 
satisfied with slogans and flag waving. Now 
they are hungry; they want food, not slo- 
gans. 


Rising rice prices in Jakarta helped to 
undermine Sukarno. Empty shelves in the 
food shops of Accra contributed to the over- 
throw of Nkrumah. More and more, the less 
developed countries are for assist- 
ance to those with food and food-producing 
know-how. 

The growing food deficits common to 
nearly all the Communist economies are 
causing them to become politically and 
militarily vulnerable. 

During the early 1950s, the Communist 
Chinese did not hesitate to intervene mas- 
sively in the Korean confilct, but today, 
though they have threatened to intervene 
in Vietnam, in fact they have not done 80. 
Nor do I think they will. During the early 
1950s, China was self-sufficient in food pro- 
duction. During the 1960s, however, it has 
imported 5 to 6 million tons of grain an- 
nually. In addition, its dependence on im- 
ported fertilizer has Increased to the point 
where it is now the world’s leading importer. 

The embarrassing food shortages plaguing 
almost every Communist economy are caus- 
ing governments to Invest more resources in 
agriculture, with the result that production 
is likely to increase, The Soviet Union en- 
joyed a bumper crop in 1966, This is not to 
say, however, that it or any of the other 
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Communist countries will become a leading 
grain exporter. The pressure for internal im- 
provement in diets, as the standard of living 
improves, is too great. Some very substantial 
gains in grain production will be required 
before the Soviet Union can satisfy the 
growing desire of its people for more meat, 
milk and eggs. 

As agriculture failed in one Communist 
country after another, and they turned to 
the West for food imports, the Communist 
strategists in Moscow must have faced a 
dilemma as they plotted their take-over of 
the world, What if they were successful? 
Who would be left to feed them? 

As the East-West ideological conflict be- 
gins to fade, it is clear that a new North- 
South polarization is beginning to take 
shape between the have and have-not coun- 
tries. This new polarization—which is essen- 
tially economic rather than political— 
threatens to be a pervasive and divisive 
force. ... 

POVERTY—HUNGER—RIOTS 


Those countries which are more advanced 
and which have stronger purchasing power 
have been increasing their per capita con- 
sumption. In several countries where pur- 
chasing power is weak, either because of a 
lack of income or lack of foreign exchange, 
per capita consumption has declined. Two 
drought years are only a partial explanation 
of why per capita food supplies in India in 
1966-67 were 5 per cent below those of the 
early 1960s. 

Since World War II. and more particularly 
since passage of Public Law 480, the 1954 
enabling legislation for our food-aid, pro- 
gram, the United States has been attempting 
to alleviate world hunger by shipping food 
abroad. By the end of 1966, about 176 million 
metric tons of food worth 15.7 billion dollars 
had been shipped abroad under concessional 
terms. Despite this massive program, we are 
still as far from solving the problem as when 
we began—perhaps further than ever. 

Without an adequate supply of food in the 
developing countries, the prospects for eco- 
nomic and political stability are not good. 

HOW TO HELP FARMING ABROAD 


If we are ever to solve the world food prob- 
lem, we must now begin concentrating in 
earnest on increasing food production in the 
less developed nations. We have a pretty good 
idea of what is needed. In varying proportion 
according to particular situations, the hungry 
countries need: increased quantities of fer- 
tilizer and other farm chemicals, improved 
varieties of seeds, increased availability of 
water, added credit, productive price policies, 
improved marketing facilities, and expanded 
research and education. What makes prog- 
ress so difficult is that most of these must be 
brought together at the same time and place. 

It is well recognized that these inputs are 
in short supply in most of the less developed 
Nations. But one key item that is perhaps 
less well recognized is the lack of trained 
agriculturalists, 

Skilled and educated manpower is essen- 
tial in every phase of a program designed to 
improve the production and marketing of ag- 
ricultural products. Yet in virtually none of 
the less developed nations is the supply of 
trained manpower in agriculture anywhere 
near adequate. 

In many cases, there is only a handful of 
educated researchers, planners and extension 
workers, Colleges of agriculture are few and 
their output small. 

Until the less developed nations can build 
up cadres of trained personne! of their own, 
the logical approach is to make use of agri- 
culturalists from the advanced nations. The 
United States has, for many years, been loan- 
ing know-how through AID [Agency for In- 
ternational Development] and its predeces- 
sor agencies, and through programs operated 
by State universities and private consulting 
organizations, More recently these programs 
have been broadened to include the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture, through the establish- 
ment of an International Agricultural De- 
velopment Service which is financed by, and 
works closely with, AID. 

As a nation, we must cease asking how 
much is will cost to solve the food/population 
problem and begin asking how much it will 
cost if we fall to solve the problem in the 
allotted time. Time is the critical dimension. 

Today's hungry countries must compress 
the progress of centuries into decades, and 
decades into years, if they are to feed their 
rapidly multiplying peoples. 

Our aid is essential. As a nation, we must 
now exercise the same imagination and re- 
sourcefulness which brought us to our cur- 
rent position of world agricultural leader- 
ship, We must devise more effective ways of 
linking our skills in producing food with the 
needs of the less fortunate multitudes 
abroad. The challenge has never been greater, 
or the stakes higher. 

(Note.—The foregoing excerpts are re- 
printed by permission of the Council on For- 
eign Relations, Inc., from the July, 1967, issue 
of Foreign Affairs“ quarterly.) 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat Looks at 
the Panama Canal Situation and Does 
Not Like What It Sees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that hearings are to be held 
shortly by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs on the proposed Panama Canal 
Treaty, I thought it might be useful for 
the Members to know what the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, one of two widely read 
newspapers of St. Louis, is saying about 
the matter. The position this great met- 
ropolitan newspaper has taken is the 
same as that contained in letters I have 
received from practically every section 
of the country. 

Two news stories and two editorials of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat in recent 
days are as follows: 

{From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, June 
27, 1967] 
REPRESENTATIVE SULLIVAN ASSAILS PANAMA 
CANAL Pact, Cas It GIVEAWAY 
(By Edward W. O’Brien) 

WASHINGTON.—Rep. Leonor K. Sullivan 
(Dem.), St. Louis, assailed the new Panama 
Canal treaty Monday as a “giveaway,” and 
urged the Senate to refuse ratification. 

She warned in a House speech that the 
new agreement “only opens the way to sur- 
rendering the canal to the Republic of Pan- 
ama." 

Mrs. Sullivan implied that treaty pro- 
yisions are rigged to deceive the American 
people into thinking that this government 
would receive a “fair payment” if the Re- 
public of Panama decides in the future to 
expropriate the canal. 

In truth, she said, Panama would pay for 
the canal “out of higher tolls collected in 
most instances on shipping to and from the 
United States.” 

“We would be paying ourselves out of our 
own pockets for the privilege of having the 
Panama canal taken away from us—and 
how we would pay!” she sald. 

Mrs. Sullivan reacted angrily as chairman 
of the Panama Canal subcommittee on the 
House Merchant Marine committee. 
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She has often visited the canal, which has 
been under the clear and exclusive control 
of the United States. 

In recent months, she has made a series 
of critical speeches in which she tried to 
head off the treaty which finally was an- 
nounced Monday by President Johnson. 

She has sald many times that the Re- 
public of Panama is not mature or com- 
petent enough to operate the canal and 
that the probable consequence of surrender 
of United States sovereignty will be seizure 
of the canal by Panama and deterioration of 
the facility. 

She was informed early Monday that the 
new treaty would be disclosed later in the 
day. She made her speech on the House floor 
soon after the White House announcement. 

She said she doubted that the United 
States negotiators were awake to “the full 
danger of expropriation.” 

“I intend to make sure that the Senate 
does realize it before it acts on this treaty,” 
she said. 

The House has no power over the treaty. 
The Senate, however, must ratify it by a 
two-thirds vote before the treaty becomes 
effective. 

Mrs. Sullivan said thhe Administration 
should have learned from the history of the 
Suez Canal since Egypt seized the waterway 
in the mid-1950s. 

The Suez has been closed twice in the last 
10 years, she said, as it is “subject to the 
whims of the Egyptian government.” 

The current closing is costing the United 
States a great deal of money In higher ship- 
ping costs on foreign-aid grain, and is cur- 
tailing the flow of Middle East oll to Europe, 
she said. 

The consequences to the United States of 
a single nation’s sovereignty over the Pan- 
ama Canal “would be vastly greater,” she 
sald. = 

“Right now the Panama Canal is the prop- 
erty of the United States—of the govern- 
ment—and not subject to seizure by Pan- 
ama,” she said. 

“But under this treaty the canal becomes 
the property of a non-American-government 
authority and on the soll of Panama rather 
than under the American flag.” 


From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
June 28, 1967} 
No PANAMA SURRENDER 


It is reported the United States and the 
Republic of Panama have reached an agree- 
ment by which the United States would turn 
over control of the canal to Panama in ex- 
change for the right to build a new. canal 
through that country at some future date. 

This would be an extremely bad bargain 
and the United States Senate should refuse 
to ratify this surrender to Panama. 

Representative Leonor K. Sullivan of St. 
Louis has called the treaty a “giveaway” 
that would permit Panama to seize the canal 
and even close it should it elect to do so. 
She is right. 

The Johnson Administration apparently 
has learned nothing from the history of the 
Suez Canal since it was taken over by Egypt. 
Under the unstable Gamal Abdel Nasser it 
has been closed twice in the last 10 years. 

There is only one way the United States 


can assure the continued security of the 


Panama Canal and that is to continue our 
ownership and operation. This was the basis 
of the 1903 treaty and there is no reason to 
abrogate the agreement simply because 
Panama wants the canal. 
[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
July 7, 1967] 
Mrs. SULLIVAN Is Nor ALONE IN PANAMA 
CANAL CAMPAIGN 
(By Ben F. Meyer) 
WasHINOTON.—Against considerable odds, 
Rep. Leonor K. Sullivan (Dem.). St, Louis, 
one of 11 women in the House, is leading a 
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campaign for rejection of a new treaty giving 
Panama sovereignty and partial control over 
the Panama Canal. 

Her battle cry: “remember what has hap- 
pened to the Suez Canal. Remember what 
happened to Cuba.” 

Recalling nationalization of the Suez 
Canal, 74 years under British control, one 
month after the London government ended 
military control in 1956, and Communist 
control of Cuba, Mrs, Sullivan says: “how 
can anyone tell what will happen to the 
Panama Canal or to Panama itself, once the 
United States surrenders sovereignty over 
the Canal area, and control of the canal?” 

She says she considers the president of 
Panama, Marco Robles, to be one of the best 
in the nation's 66-year history. 

But, she says, “it is not news to anyone 
that Communists are active in Panama.” 

She says the proposed treaty would remove 
control of canal operations from the Panama 
Canal Co., a U.S. government corporation 
managed by the Department’ of Defense. 
“Authority would be placed in a nongovern- 
mental organization with no future control 
possible by the U.S. government, or by the 
U.S, Congress,” she says. 

“I am not alone,” says Mrs, Sullivan, “in 
opposing the treaty.” 

But it is the Senate and not the House 
which passes on such agreements. In addi- 
tion, she is taking on the powers of the 
White House and key Democrats in both 
branches of Congress. 

EXPERT ON CANAL 

Because Mrs. Sullivan is an expert on 
Panama Canal affairs, however, her opposi- 
tion has been echoed by some members of 
both houses of Congress, 

Agreement of Panama and the United 
States on a draft treaty was announced by 
both governments June 26. However, the 
draft has not been made public, although 
copies of it are in the hands of some mem- 
bers of Congress, Mrs. Sullivan among them. 

The Congressional Record refers to Mrs. 
Sullivan as “the gentlewoman from Mis- 
souri.” She is gentle and soft-spoken but her 
colleagues say she can be very effective, and 
at times persistent, and they cite a long 
string of legislation she has supported for 
better protection of the consumer. 

Rep. Daniel J. Flood (Dem.), Pennsylvania, 
who shares Mrs. Sullivan's views about the 
canal told the House recently: “I would 
only hope that the male members of this 
distinguished body had the intestinal forti- 
tude in dealing with this problem that the 
gentlewoman from Missouri has exhibited 
Tor the past several years.“ 

Mrs. Sullivan is not unaccustomed to 
politics. She is the widow of the late Rep. 
John B. Sullivan, and was his campaign 
manager and administrative assistant in five 
election campaigns. After his death in 1951, 
Democratic leaders in St. Louis felt & 
woman could not win, and they put a man in 
the race. He was defeated by a Republican, 
Rep. Claude Bakewell. In 1952 Mrs. Sullivan 
ran, defeating seven candidates in the pri- 
mary, and trouncing Mr, Bakewell in the 
general election. 

In her fight on the canal treaty, she says 
“Iam doing what I can.” 

THREE TREATIES 


Panama- U.S. negotiators actually agreed 
on drafts of three treaties. One concerns the 
operation of the present canal, a second 
deals with rights for a sea level waterway if 
Panama is chosen as the site for it, and & 
third concerns U.S, military bases in Panama 
to defend the waterway. Her fight is on the 
treaty governing the present canal. 

It has the endorsement of Sen. J. W. Ful- 
bright (Dem.), Arkansas, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, who 
expects to start hearings on the three pacts 
late this month. 

Sen. Strom Thurmond (Rep.), South Caro- 
lina, shares Mrs. Sullivan's views. 

Sem. Allen J. Ellender (Dem.), Louisiana, 
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has said he intends to take a long look at the 
treaties when they come up for ratification. 


[From the St. Louls Globe-Democrat, July 11, 
1967] 
Mas. Sutitvan’s Goon FIGHT 

It is ironic, but not surprising, that a 
Woman in the House of Representatives— 
Missourl’s Representative Leonor K. Sulli- 
van—should have to lead the fight against 
an ill-advised Panama Canal treaty that re- 
portedly will seek to surrender control of the 
waterway to the Panamanian government. 

Tt ts ironic because it is the Senate which 
Will be asked to approve this agreement. 
The reason it isn’t surprising is because 
Mrs. Sullivan is an expert on Panama Canal 
matters. 

Though the Johnson Administration so far 
has tried to keep terms of the agreement 
secret, word leaked out of the plan to turn 
Management of the canal over to Panama, 
possibly in exchange for the right to build 
another sea-level canal through that country. 

Mrs. Sullivan points out. what happened to 
the Suez Canal when Egypt took its operation 
away from the British. It was closed for the 
first time one month later, and right now it is 
closed again. Gamal Abdel Nasser uses it as 
One of his weapons in the fight with Israel. 

Communists and rabid Panamanian na- 
tionalists undoubtedly would find some pre- 
text in time to try to close the Panama 
Canal to the United States should our gov- 
ernment be so foolish to turn over control to 
Panama. 

Mrs. Sullivan is to be highly commended 
for pressing her intelligent fight to protect 
this vital United States lifeline. There al- 
ready is evidence her strong opposition is 
en members of the Senate to delve 
into this smelly business. 

They aren’t liking what they find, and 
chances appear good that an attempt to turn 
oo over to Panama could be turned 


Concerning Reader’s Digest Story 
on Congressman Kirwan 


SPEECH 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
my colleague from California calling to 
the attention of the House the unfair, 
biased attack on the gentleman from 
Ohio in the June issue of the Reader's 
Digest. 

It appalled me also to read such a dis- 
torted story and to realize that millions 
could be misled because of the prejudiced 
Viewpoint of one editor. 

My respect for the efforts of MIKE 
Kirwan in encouraging the best possible 
development of our Nation’s resources is 
great. I have watched him work for proj- 
ects far from his home district but which 
in the final tally would be of immense 
benefit to our country. 

The Ohio-Lake Erie Canal has re- 
ceived the same rigorous examination as 
any project in, for example, my home 
State of California. It has been recom- 
mended by the Corps of Engineers, whose 
work I regard very highly, and valid 
Studies have shown it will pay its own 
way, 

The facts in this case deserve a far 
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more truthful treatment than that given 
to it by an editor who tries to smear any 
honest attempt of our Government to 
better conditions at home. I am glad this 
matter has been brought up, and I hope 
that followers of the Reader’s Digest will 
heed the remarks made here. 


The Apollo Mess: Staged for a Rerun? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that the House-Senate con- 
ferees will soon be meeting to resolve 
differences between the House and Sen- 
ate versions of the 1968 authorization 
bill for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, I am inserting the 
following article from the June 19, 1967, 
issue of Chemical Engineering magazine 
on the subject of NASA and the Apollo 
program: 

THE APOLLO Mess: Sracep FOR A RERUN? 

(Nor. — This article departs from CHEM- 
ICAL ENGINEERING's usual policy, and incor- 
porates an editorial point of view. It is based 
on extensive research through available 
sources, and offers constructive insight into 
the engineering and management aspects 
of our space program. Although written by 
Senior Editor Robert Davison, this article 
includes the efforts of many members of 
the CHEMICAL ENGINEERING staff.—CaLVIN 
8. Cronan, Editor-in-Chief.) 

A lack of effective technical feedback may 
be breeding new hazards for our space pro- 


gram. 

As NASA mops up in the wake of the Apol- 
10-204 tragedy, two urgent questions loom: 
How could it have happened? Will it hap- 
pen again? 

Administrative confusion, more than tech- 
nology, triggered the accident that took the 
lives of Astronauts Virgil I. Grissom, Ed- 
ward H. White 2d, and Roger B. Chaffee. This 
was confirmed in the 2,375-page final report 
of the Apollo Review Board. And there will 
be future oversight disasters, regardless of 
patch-up work on the Apollo capsule—un- 
less NASA management learns to communi- 
cate with and between the many technical 
skills essential to space engineering. 

Admittedly, it is tough to coordinate our 
$5-billion/yr. space empire, but not impos- 
sible by modern management techniques. 
Will NASA meet the challenge? Can it cor- 
Tect the system that permitted gross safety 
oversights? Perhaps more important, will 
NASA rely more on chemical engineers and 
benefit from their Interdisciplinary approach 
to technology? Are there new roles opening 
for chemical engineers in materials selec- 
tion, safety, design, fire protection and sys- 
tems planning? 

But most perplexing: Why did NASA dis- 
regard its own warnings? 

NASA on the Carpet—The Apollo Review 
Board falled to identify the underlying 
cause that permitted the January 27 con- 
fingration. 

Representative Donald Rumsfeld of Ili- 
nois charged that the Apollo Review Board 
“failed to examine, or at least report on, the 
fundamental conditions which permitted the 
accident to occur. It is inconceivable to me 
that they could exist without their being the 
direct result of serious and fundamental de- 
fects within NASA.” And Representtaive 
Kenneth Hechler of West Virginia called for 
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“sweeping changes and tightening up of ad- 
Ministration of the space agency and its 
contractors.” 

Industry experts contacted by CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING blame many of NASA’s woes 
on managerial high-handedness. Among the 
complaints leveled at NASA: 

There is duplication and lack of over-all 
coordination in safety organization; two sep- 
arate safety programs—manned and un- 
manned; duplication without coordination 
in safety at Langley, Houston, Edwards, 
Huntsville, Moffett and elsewhere; rivalry be- 
tween safety and fire protection. 

Contractors are allowed to ignore the les- 
sons of previous contractors, being deter- 
mined to do it by themselves, and better. 

Work starts from scratch: Twenty-five 
years of experience with oxygen atmospheres 
by the Navy and Alr Force mostly over- 
looked; industry know-how with oxygen ig- 
nored; a deaf ear given to ons (Tou 
just don't give advice to NASA"); major old- 
line oxygen companies given no significant 
role in spacecraft environmental design. 

Pet vendors are nurtured; few among the 
non-pets are heard. 

Favored vendors are allowed to raid key 
men from NASA for their technical and po- 
litical (NASA organization) know-how. 

Recommendations by researchers are often 
overruled to achieve mechanical and struc- 
tural success. 

The anxiety of many was stated by Rep- 
resentative Olin E. Teague of Texas, head of 
the House Subcommittee on NASA Over- 
sight. He charged that the Apollo Review 
Board report was a “broad indictment of 
NASA and North American and the whole 
program.“ 

Fog in the Crystal Ball—At February hear- 
ings by Rep. Teague’s House Subcommittee, 
Dr. Robert C. Seamans, Jr., deputy NASA ad- 
ministrator, testified, “Continued alertness 
to the possibility of fire had become dulled 
by previous ground experience and six years 
of successful manned missions.” 

NASA administrator Webb told the House, 
“In moving ahead to utilize the resources 
made available to us, we have to take tech- 
nical risks in the development of equipment 
and in establishing our schedules. But we 
have not knowingly accepted a higher level 
of risks in order to meet our manned- flight 
schedules .. . we have taken no risks as to 
the lives or safety of the astronauts that we 
could find a way to avoid.” 

Astronaut Frank Borman, a member of the 
Apollo Review Board, said that his work on 
the investigation of the Apollo accident con- 
vinced him that “there were hazards present 
beyond the understanding of either NASA's 
engineers or astronauts.” 

And testifying before the Senate Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences Committee 
headed by Senator Clinton P. Anderson of 
New Mexico, Dr. George E. Mueller, head of 
Manned space flight, said, “It was not 
through overlooking the problems that we 
arrived at the accident. It was rather that our 
specifications did not take account of the 
specific event.” 

In April, before the House Subcommittee 
for NASA Oversight, Mueller admitted that 
design and inspection procedures were in- 
adequate, He said, “If more-thorough test- 
ing of flammable materials used in the cock- 
pit had been conducted, the accident might 
not have happened.” He also said, “If engi- 
neers had carried out full-scale fire tests in a 
mockup version of the spacecraft, they would 
have realized the hazards of such materials 
in pure oxygen.” 

Assuming Catastrophe—Oldtimers in in- 
dustrial oxygen work follow Murphy's Law: 
If it can happen, it will. For a pure oxygen 
atmosphere, laboratory risks evaluations of 
ignitable materials are not enough. The 
total system must be considered—How much 
is there of the material; What are the sys- 
tem conditions; Are all sources of ignition 
eliminated? And the big questions: What if 
it ignites anyway? What then? 
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As for NASA, however, the Apollo Review 
Board said: The underlying design approach 
In Apollo was to control the known risk of 
fire ... by isolating and rendering safe all 
possible ignition sources. . led to the use 
of several solid combustible materials with- 
in the spacecraft, including nylon and poly- 
urethane foams.” There were 70 lb. of fam- 
mable materials in the fatal Apollo com- 
mand module, mostly nylon. 

Space-chamber mishaps were not new. The 
first such fire occurred five years ago in an 
oxygen-rich space chamber at the School of 
Aerospace Medicine, Brooks Air Force Base, 
San Antonio, Tex. Two crewmen in prototype 
space suits entered the chamber, which was 
at 5 psi. oxygen. A power tube overheated, 
and its plastic base ignited. Fumes alerted 
the crewmen, and both escaped without in- 
jury. 

Soon after, two crewmen in pressurized 
sults with closed helmet visors were in the 
same chamber at the same conditions. A glow 
appeared behind the Instrument panel. With- 
in seconds, the rear of the panel was in 
flames. Both men passed out from the heat 
and smoke. One suffered from severe smoke 
inhalation when he opened his visor. 

The third fire took place four years ago at 
the Aircrew Equipment Laboratory at Phila- 
delphia’s Naval Air Center, Four men in 
shirtsleeves were in a 10-ft.-wide space cham- 
ber, pressurized at 5 psi. oxygen. An over- 
heated light bulb burned out. When it was 
replaced, flame shot from the fixture. One 
crewman tried to snuff out the fire with a 
towel, but the cloth caught on fire and 
burned so vigorously that the man's clothes 
ignited. An asbestos fire-blanket was thrown 
over him, but it too burned. Flaming insula- 
tion from the light fixture dripped onto a 
bunk. When a crewman tried to beat out the 
bunk fire, his skin began to burn. Quick 
action from the outside saved the four men. 
And only when the oxygen was pumped out 
of the chamber did the fire stop. e 

Ignition for these three fires was caused 

by electrical fatiure. The January 27 Apollo 
incineration is thought to have started from 
an electrical arc through abraded Teflon in- 
sulation. The “most probable” cause of the 
ignition in the January 31 oxygen-chamber 
death of two Air Force men at Brooks Air 
Force Base was a Teflon-insulated work-lamp 
cord arcing against the aluminum floor. 
How Secret the Risk?—There were numer- 
ous warnings. Early in the space program, fire 
prevention experts urged that NASA study 
how to control the spread of fire by proper 
design and structural arrangements within 
the cabin. They further recommended the 
use of full-scale fire-detection and protection 
tests. Both procedures have now been 
adopted by NASA. 

The hazards of oxygen-saturated clothing 
were reported by the New York Naval Ship- 
yard in National Safety News, September, 
1957, Frequent injuries occurred during work 
aboard ships because of oxygen leaks and 
the ignition of oxygen-saturated clothing. 
Oxygen content of as little as 8 to 14% above 
normal created hazardous conditions of ma- 
jor proportions.” 

Other published warnings of the dangers 
of oxygen-rich environments have been 
available for many years from the National 
Safety Council, the Compressed Gas Assn. 
and the National Fire Protection Assn. 

More striking, however, are NASA's own 
warnings in its 1964 publication, Space- 
Cabin Atmospheres, Part Il—Fire and Blast 
Hazards. Some pertinent excerpts from this 
publication are: 

1. “. . . a statement defining the hazard- 
ous nature of any gaseous environment must 
include a very rigid definition of the entire 
system.” 

2. 9 . . increasing the percentage of oxygen 
at any total pressure will not only decrease 
the minimum spark energy (for ignition), 
but also extend the limits of flammability to 
a much wider range . from 21% to 100% 
oxygen, the minimum required spark en- 
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ergy decreases by three orders of magnitude.” 

3. The table, “Preliminary Screening Tests 
of Materials for Possible Use in 100 Percent 
Oxygen Atmosphere” that nylon 
fabric burned completely, as did polyure- 
thane foam. 

4. Of the five major potential fire sources 
listed, one was “electrical wiring.” 

5. “Examples of combustible materials 
that should be minimized or possibly elim- 
inated from space cabins” include: nylon, 
polyethylene, Teflon. “No material which 
supports combustion in high-oxygen envi- 
ronments after the ignition source is re- 
moved should be used...” 

6. Basic cabin design should reduce igni- 
tion sources and “Prevent sparking and arc- 
ing of electric or electronic equipment... by 
use of [among other things] abrasion-re- 
sistant electric wiring .. All electric and 
electronic equipment and wires should be 
considered as ignition sources, regardless of 
how well they are protected.” 

Chewing Gum and Baling Wire—The list 
of engineering shortcomings in the Apollo- 
204, many of which disregarded NASA's own 
warnings, includes: 

Extensive distribution of combustible ma- 
terlals in the cabin: contoured couches with 
nylon covering and polyurethane foam; 
space suits with inflammable nylon and rub- 
ber; polytheylene bags for waste; nylon net- 
ting and fasteners to collect and stow gear 
in the cockpit. 

Vulnerable wire transmitted spacecraft 
power; Teflon electrical insulation was easily 
damaged or penetrated by abrasion. 

Vulnerable plumbing carried a combusti- 
ble and corrosive coolant. Soft solder (400 F. 
melting point) for joints in oxygen and eth- 
ylene glycol coolant lines was easily dam- 
aged by bumping—coolant leakage had 
plagued the spacecraft in previous tests. 

No vibration test had been conducted of 
complete fiight-configured spacecraft. 

Significant engineering changes are 
planned. Pressurized oxygen will not be used 
in prelaunch operations. Ethylene glycol 
coolant may be replaced by water. Combus- 
tible materials will be replaced where possible 
with non-flammable materials. Nonmetallic 
structures will be arranged to maintain fire 
breaks within the cabin. Flammability tests 
will be conducted with full-scale mockups 
of the new configuration. and a new quick- 
exit escape hatch will be built. 

Musical Chairs—Around Houston, the 
story goes that on the day of the fatal acci- 
dent, the oxygen was only 90% pure. The di- 
rector of the experiment wanted to stop; but 
the astronauts objected. They told him to 
assume that it was nitrogen, which it nor- 
mally would be, and to proceed with the test. 
Yet in the past, explosions had occurred when 
liquid oxygen boiled away to leave a con- 
centration of hydrocarbon contaminants. 

This did not cause the fatal fire, but does 
illustrate a most important recommendation 
made by the Apollo Review Board—the need 
for better definition of responsibilities. 

As an example, for months the grapevine 
had it that NASA was disappointed with 
North American Aviation as the prime con- 
tractor for the Apollo capsule. But as re- 
cently as late 1966, NASA officials denied their 
disenchantment with the firm. Yet, Major 
General Samuel C. Phillips, NASA’s Apollo 
program director, had a different story this 
April. He told the House Subcommittee on 
NASA Oversight that in 1965 he was so dis- 
turbed by North American’s performance 
that he had considered taking away part of 
its $2.8-billion share of NASA space program 
contracts, He didn't, he said, because the 
company improved. 

But it was a recent error by North Ameri- 
can that delayed the initial Apollo flight 
from last November. Methanol was used to 
pressure-test Apollo’s titanium fuel tanks. 
Eighteen of the tanks passed, but the next 
two failed from stress corrosion (Chem. Eng., 
Dec, 5, 1966, p. 69). The technical literature 
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of 10 years earlier had that meth- 
anol caused stress corrosion in titanium. 

Further shrouding the management of the 
Apollo program was a bewildering array of 
administrative omissions. Outstanding 
among those reported by the: Apollo Review 
Board were: 

Lack of definition of the respective respon- 
sibilities of the organization involved. 

Adequate safety precautions neither estab- 
lished nor observed for the test. 

Fifty-six major changes in test procedures 
the day before the fatal fire, with most of 
the workers likely not famillar with them. 

One hundred and thirteen significant en- 
gineering orders not accomplished at the 
time the command module was delivered to 
NASA; 623 engineering orders released sub- 
sequent to delivery. 

Established requirements. not followed 
with regard to the pretest constraints; list 
not completed and signed by contractor and 
NASA personnel prior to the test—oral agree- 
ment only. 

Noncertified equipment items installed in 
the command module. . 

The August 1966 test specification not up- 
dated for changes. 

Lack of emergency fire or rescue teams at 
the launching area. 

A number of equipment checklists un- 
checked. 

Howling in the Wilderness—Safety is only 
as important as management decrees. Its es- 
sential element is top-management author- 
ity by a responsible safety director who can 
coordinate the many skills needed to oversee 
a safe system. 

Management and safety experts contacted 
by CHEMICAL ENGINEERING feel that the Apol- 
10 failure was more a breakdown in coordi- 
nation than in technology. This problem is 
not unique to NASA, and is often found in 
large commercial organizations, particularly 
those in which management is individualis- 
tic, rather than systems-engineering ori- 
ented 


Systems engineering is the only answer for 
complex situations where equipment, skills 
and techniques must be composited for & 
unified purpose. It identifies distinguishable 
elements, their cause-and-effect relation- 
ships, functions to be performed in each 
case, and required trade-offs among re- 
sources. It reduces the chances for over- 
sight and appraisal gaps. 

Among the federal services, the Air Force 
is the recognized leader in the use of sys- 
tems engineering (AFPSCM 375-5, the Air 
Force Systems Command Manual, Systems 
Engineering Management Procedures, March 
10, 1966).* Though NASA follows some of the 
principles of systems engineering manage- 
ment, one element is missing: effective audit- 
ing. When management operates from the 
top down, it cannot “hear” problems at the 
lowest levels. Astronaut Gus Grissom was 
frustrated at not being heard during a period 
of spacecraft problems in late 1966, accord- 
ing to Electronic News. When Grissom com- 
plained that there was lack of harmony in 
the program, a close friend asked him why 
he didn’t complain officially. Grissom replied, 
»Tve been howling in the wilderness for 
years.” 

In the administrative pecking order, hard- 
ware falls at the bottom of the pyramid, and 
these contractors are seldom heard. The s0- 
lution: Continuous auditing superimposed 
on a systems evaluation concept. The char- 
acteristics of auditing are: 

1. Construction from the top down (ad- 
ministration). 

2. Implementation from the bottom up 
(wee voices). 

3. All information cross-pollinated (be- 
tween skills). 

4. Continuous (no lapses). 

With auditing, professional employees 

“Available from Supt. of Documents, US. 


Govt. Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
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must rate each system or situation they meet 
as not critical or critical. The next higher 
Person can overrule a critical rating, but as- 
sumes the responsibility for failure. Not only 
Goes the system give a chance for all to be 
heard, but it assigns responsibility. 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEER IN THE SPACE 
PROGRAM 


Exciting opportunities beckon as we ap- 
Proach long-duration space flights to Mars 
and beyond. The chemical engineer is vital 
to the space effort because of his knowledge 
of heat transfer, reactivity, corrosivity, con- 
tainment and combustion, power genera- 
tion, materials properties, toxicity, and sys- 
tems reliability. A few of the myriad of 
Out-of-this-world problems seeking creative 
solutions are: 

Chemical propulsion—Fuel-oxidizer mix- 
ing for combustion efficiency and stability; 
pressurization systems; thrust- chamber cool- 
ing; design criteria for industry... 

Fluids handling—Cryogenic storage; seals 
and bladders; long-term outer-space stability 
for extended space trips; handling propellant 
Spillages; preventing explosions and fires . . « 

Special coatings—Third generation reentry 
ablatives; thermal control of temperatures 
by radiant energy absorption and emission; 
high-temperature cermets and ceramics; pre- 
vention of outgassing and plating-over of 
Windows 

Lite support Foods for long space flights; 
environmental control of cockpit tempera- 
ture, air, water, toxicity ... 

Miscellancous—High-temperature adhe- 
sives for reentry ablatives; control for ef- 
Tects of man’s exudations on electronic de- 
Vices; shielding for nuclear engines; coolants 
that will not corrode or contaminate the 
Metals containing them 


Open Letter to Grandfather Lyndon B. 
Johnson Points Way to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
` IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr, Speaker, 
the world recently was treated to an ex- 
ample of the strength and power of in- 
ternational grandfatherism. 

Through the medium of television the 
American people saw grandfather Lyn- 
don B. Johnson and grandfather Alexei 
Kosygin exchange their views on the de- 
lights and pleasures of their grandchil- 
n at the Glassboro summit confer- 

ce. 

Grandfatherism provided a common 
ground—something they could discuss 
agreeably and set the tone for a generally 
friendly atmosphere. 

In this connection another distin- 
guished grandfather, writer, editor and 
Dublisher—Mr. Coleman A. Harwell, of 
Cookeville, Tenn —has written a most de- 
Ughtful and yet, serious, open letter to 
President Johnson, entitled “From One 
Grandfather to Another.” 

Mr. Harwell points out that following 
the Glassboro conference the President 
announced with great pride that he and 
the Soviet Premier had concluded that 
they “wanted a world of peace for our 
grandchildren.” 

This beautifully written open letter 
Was published in the Cookeville Citizen, 
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and under unanimous consent I include 
it in the Appendix of the Recorp because 
of its interest to my colleagues and to the 
American people. 

The open letter of Publisher Harwell 
to President Johnson follows: 

Prom One GRANDFATHER TO ANOTHER 

Dran MR. PRESDENT: Keeping up with your 
activities takes more time than most people 
can give to it and understanding the implica- 
tions of all you do requires a lot more under- 
standing than most of us have. 

That is why it is reassuring when some 
event in which you are involved is akin to 
our own experience putting us for a change 
on the same basis. 

The two major events involving you in re- 
cent days were the arrival of your grandson, 
Patrick Lyndon Nugent, and your conver- 
sations with Premier Alexei Kosygin of Rus- 
sia. These two occurrences were about as dis- 
similar as could be in human affairs. The in- 
teresting thing about them, however, was 
that one of them made the other a lot more 
comprehensible. 

Consider, for instance, the plight of the 
average person trying to figure out what you 
and Mr. Kosygin said to one another in your 
10 hours together Friday and Sunday after- 
noons. Even though you were almost alone 
much of the time, with only the interpreters 
present, we can’t imagine his telling you 
what he really thought of President Nasser 
and we can’t imagine your telling him ex- 
actly what you thought of Premier Ky. 

We also doubt that you chided him about 
his Communist pal, Mao Tse-tung, or that 
he teased you about your old buddy Gen- 


„eral de Gaulle. Or that either of you tried to 


bully the other with your ability to destroy 
his country, and everything else, with your 
nuclear power. 

We wonder how you approached him on 
matters in Vietnam and how he went about 
trying to persuade you that Israel should 
restore to the Arabs the territory they lost 
the other day. We wonder, too, if he ex- 
plained to you that he was going back to 
Moscow by way of Cuba just as window dress- 
ing for the folke backhome and that he sent 
old President Podgory to hug Nasser for the 
same purpose—or did he take it for granted 
you'd guessed that already? 

We wonder if he asked you to explain why 
so Many newspapers in your country spent 
nearly a week ribbing you because you 
hadn't been able to arrange a conference 
with him, and then, when you did arrange it, 
it spent about as long saying your conversa- 
tions (the whole 10 hours of them) didn’t 
amount to much anyway. 

As we say, we were puzzled by a lot of 
things. But then, on the day your first con- 
ference was announced, your grandson stole 
a big piece of headlines by being born. As 
was to have been expected, you acted exactly 
like every grandfather should. And premier 
Kosygin did the same. 

You burst the buttons off your vest, fired 
telegrams to all concerned, shipped a prize 
heifer calf to the day-old boy and threw in 
a 1000-acre spread near the LBJ ranch for 
good measure. We're not suggesting that 
many grandfathers do things that big, but 
all of them know the feeling. 

Mr. K. played his part in fine fashion. He 
showed up with a gold cup for the youngster 
and lost no time in reminding you that he 
has 18 years seniority on you as a grandpa. 

All of that was really fine. But the big 
thing concerning your grandson also con- 
cerned the conference, After the four and a 
half hour meeting Friday, you told the world 
you had said to Mr. Kosygin the very thing 
that is in the minds of grandfathers every- 
where—the writer being no exception. You 
told him, “You don't want my grandson 
fighting you and I don’t want you shooting 
at him.” 

That night in Los Angeles, you made the 
most telling point of all, announcing that 
you and Mr. Kosygin had agreed that we 
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wanted a world of peace for our grand- 
children.” 

Some people say that because you and 
Mr. Kosygin did not settle the Vietnam war 
on the spot or bring a peace settlement to 
the Middle East, the meeting of Glassboro ac- 
complished nothing. We don't believe that. 

We believe that when the Chiefs of State 
of the two most powerful nations in the 
world talk ten hours and agree they want “a 
world of peace“ for their grandchildren, a 
great deal has been accomplished. And we 
believe much good will result from the sim- 
ple and understandable statement. 

As one grandfather to another, we say, 
Thank you! z 

Respectfully yours, 
COLEMAN A. HARWELL, 


Give Westmoreland What It Takes To Win 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, James G. 
Stahlman, president and publisher of the 
Nashville Banner, is one of the Nation’s 
ablest newspapermen and his publication 
is widely recognized for the quality of its 
product. A recent editorial from this pub- 
lication entitled “Give Westmoreland 
What It Takes To Win,” is a clear por- 
trayal of the facts. This editorial makes 
sound reading and I include it for re- 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

From the Nashville Banner, July 14, 1967} 


FIELD COMMANDER KNOWS THE NEEDS: GIVE 
WESTMORELAND WRAT Ir Takes To Win 
In consulting General Westmoreland prior 

to any precise decision on the number of 

men needed to supplement U.S. forces in 

Vietnam, President Johnson shows respect 

for the superior military knowledge of an 

able commanding officer. 

If there is, in fact, no disparity between 
the Westmoreland figures and the estimate 
presented by Defense Secretary Robert S. Mc 
Namara, the White should further clarify 
the apparent discrepancy. If there is, it 
should be resolved in favor of the former's 
view—remembering that as between the two, 
he is the military expert. 

He is the man in the field who bears the 
responsibility for operational decisions. He 
lives with that daily, around the clock—an 
assignment committed to his hands on the 
basis of unquestioned qualification. His is an 
informed judgment, keenly analytical and 
factual, and forgoing guesswork. 

Any information on which the Secretary 
of Defense rests a conclusion in this particu- 
lar would have to stem, for accuracy, on the 
estimate supplied by the commander and 
colleagues in that fleld. He could not pos- 
sibly derive superior knowledge elsewhere— 
or by brief excursions and cursory inspec- 
tions there. Nor by rifling statistical show- 
cards substantially different from those pre- 
sented by the competent military command. 

President Johnson's implicit confidence in 
General Westmoreland, restated Thursday, 
is not misplaced. It is shared by the whole 
mation, whose sons are fighting under his 
leadership—and whose concern is for the 
victory in Vietnam which Westmoreland and 
his men can win if furnished what it takes 
and freed of what are called “limited objec- 
tives” short of that victory. 

Any conflict at arms engaging 460,000 
American men, and edging toward the half- 
million mark, is not a minor war. It is not a 
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mere “police action,” as the Korean affair 
mistakenly was called. It is a major military 
operation, regardless of how we got into it, 
and must be won. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff know how to ac- 
complish that. So do commanders in the 
field; the ground forces, the Naval units, the 
Alr Force and Marine Corps—the total team 
there assigned a security responsibility whose 
magnitude forbids any crippling devices or 
straitjackets making a mockery of sacrifices 
to date. 

If we are going to continue sending ground 
troops there, they shouldn't be sent to con- 
tinue to die for a war that has no prospect of 
ending. 

There are ways of getting It over. Regard- 
less of who thinks what about it, Hanoi and 
Haiphong should be bombed and s blockade 
put on to interdict all shipment of material 
to the Viet Cong. Until that is done, the 
military partners of that side, and others 
capitalizing on it, will continue supplying 
the enemy with weapons that are prolonging 
the war and enlarging the sacrifice of blood 
and substance. 


Vietnam: Fencing the North 


SPEECH 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in the 
New Republic for July 8, Mr. Andrew 
Hamilton, a writer on military affairs for 
Newhouse newspapers, has written a 
most interesting article on the idea of 
seeking to establish a physical barrier to 
the infiltration of men and supplies into 
South Vietnam from the north. Mr. 
Hamilton appears to be sympathetic to 
the President’s fear that a cessation of 
the bombing in the north would give 
Hanoi a military advantage, but he 
points out that this situation would 
change if such an effective barrier to in- 
filtration could be established. He fur- 
ther argues that the high cost of the 
barrier would be less than the cost of 
aircraft losses over North Vietnam plus 
the cost of bombs dropped. 

I commend Mr. Hamilton's article to 
my colleagues and other readers of the 
Recorp, as follows: 

VIETNAM: FENCING IN THE NORTH 
(By Andrew Hamilton) 

With the presidential campaign barely 
more than a year away, there are signs that 
Mr. Johnson is planning to add something 
new to the war effort which could eventually 
change the nature of the Vietnam struggle. 
The new factor is a barrier“ of electronic 
devices around Vietnam to monitor infiltra- 
tion of men and supplies from North Viet- 
nam, Laos and Cambodia, and to permit 
rapid border enforcement. If the electronic 
wall were to curb infiltration, the residual 
arguments for continued bombing of North 
Vietnam would lose whatever validity they 
might still have. 

The impression grows that under present 
strategy, neither the many battles in the 
South nor the air war against the North are 
going fo bring an end to the fighting. One 
no longer hears much about that “light at 
the end of the tunnel” which 
fitfully last fall. General Westmoreland has 
sent W. his estimates of the num- 
ber of additional American troops he could 
use, mostly for more search and destroy op- 
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erations. These are said to run from one 
more division up to four or five, in descend- 
ing order of priority. But there is no evidence 
that General Westmoreland guarantees that 
any number of additional troops will pro- 
duce victory within a year or 15 months. The 
retraining of South Vietnam's ‘Army 
(ARVN) for “pacification” duty has turned 
out to be a far longer-term project than 
the optimists expected last fall, and one be- 
gins to hear about all sorts of new organiza- 
tlonal schemes to make better use of 
ARVN's manpower. 

The bombing campaign against North Viet- 
mam has run for nearly 30 months. Well 
over $1 billion worth of American aircraft has 
been lost to enemy fire or in accidents; at 
least another §1 billion in ordnance has been 
dropped on or shot at North Vietname; more 
than 500 American pilots have been killed or 
captured; most of the North's industry has 
been hit and at least partially destroyed, and 
its roads, railroads, bridges and waterways are 
under constant attack. Yet the enemy force 
in South Vietnam keep growing slowly, ac- 
cording to publishd Intelligence estimates. 
The intensity of conflict in the South is also 
growing. The North Vietnamese leaders seem 
fully prepared and able to sit out another 
year or more of bombing, both to prove that 
they will not submit to coercion and to see 
what the American presidential election will 
bring. Pondering this, the President must at 
times be tempted to believe that “more of 
the same" will bring only more of the same 
another year or more of “this bloody im- 
passe,” as he called it last month, with a 
settlement not perceptibly nearer. Not the 
best record to run on. 

But Mr, Johnson believes that a negotiated 
settlement is no more attainable than a mili- 
tary victory in the short run. In the opinion 
of the officials who estimate Hanol's inten- 
tions, the North Vietnamese government 
would agree to “talks,” if the bombing of 
North Vietnam were stopped. They doubt, 
however, that the “talks” would lead to 
“negotiations” during which Hanoi would 
back away from any of its aims—certainly 
not until after the US elections, The estimate 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which the Presi- 
dent can hardly ignore when he has troops in 
the field, is that Hanoi would take military 
advantage of the cessation of bombing to in- 
crease infiltration of men and supplies in 
the South, in hopes of achieving a major 
tactical victory that would have maximum 
political impact in Washington and Saigon. 
So when the military are asked about end- 
ing the bombing, they growl “over our dead 
bodies,” and they mean that literally. 

Thus, the President is told that the safest 
way to fight the war in the South is to con- 
tinue bombing the North, relentless pressure 
countering relentless presssure. At the same 
time, he is also being given a highly unfavor- 
able assesment of the bombing as a costly 
and inefficient counterinfiltration weapon. 
(According to the air force chief of staff 
himself, most bombing raids against North 
Vietnam achieve a “700-foot CEP circular 
error probable. This means that only half 
the bombs drop within 700 feet of their 
targets.) Moreover, persistent bombing is 
poisioning relations between the US and 
other nations, particularly the Soviet Union 
and contributes to holding up such vital 
matters as talks on limiting deployment of 
anti-ballistic missiles or a Middle East set- 
tlement. Nor is it bringing Hanoi to the con- 
ference table. Moreover, Mr. Johnson is told 
it is morally repugnant to a lot of Americans 
who are not the demonstrating sort. Curiously 
enough, this assesment is coming from the 
Pentagon, although not from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It is held not only by De- 
partment of Defense civilians, but by some 
lower-grade officers. 

For several years, the Defense Department 
has considered various schemes for blocking 
the infiltration from North Vietnam by phys- 
ical barriers. Most were discarded as too 
static, too costly in terms of manpower, and 
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not likely to have the same military or (it 
was hoped) political advantages as bomb. 
ing. The military, in particular, were op- 
posed to the barrier plans. But the idea re- 
mained as a possible alternative to the 
bombing strategy, and as possible insurance 
against the reintroduction of infiltration fol- 
lowing any political settlement. For these 
reasons, a major research program named 
“Practice Nine“ was started by Defense Sec- 
retary Robert S. McNamara last year to 
determine whether new detection and warn- 
ing devices could be developed that would 
make a barrier “cost effective.” 

“Everybody and his brother,” according 
to one research official, has been called in 
to deliver opinions on the feasibility of the 
sensor technology required and on the 
“trade-offs” between a barrier and bomb- 
ing, as well as to do the engineering. Com- 
binations of airborne and ground-based sen- 
sors have been studied to determine the best 
way to detect foot infiltrators, bicycle and 
pack animal traffic under dense jungle can- 
opy in wild, rough terrain. When the sen- 
sors detect such traffic, they would alert ob- 
servation posts or planes which could order 
artillery fire, air strikes and helicopter-borne 
troops to stop the infiltration. Barbed wire, 
minefields, strongpoints and other standard 
barrier devices would be used where the ter- 
rain permitted. Where it did not, mine-activ- 
ating sensors could be installed along in- 
filtration trails, along with sensors to call 
in air strikes and reaction forces. 

An electronic fence of this sort would 
make use of improved night observation de- 
vices using light intensification techniques; 
personnel detection radars which see mov- 
ing targets by means of the Doppler shift, 
and which have been used successfully at 
ranges of several miles to aid in protecting 
isolated Special Forces camps in Vietnam; 
seismic detectors that can be remotely 
placed to pick up ground tremors caused 
by marching men; magnetic detection de- 
vices; infrared sensors; ultraviolet sensors; 
acoustical amplifiers; “electric eye” beam- 
breaking devices and other gadgetry. Some 
would have a radio link to rapid data-pro- 
cessing equipment, which would analyze the 
patterns for estimates of the amount and 
kind of traffic. 


WHERE WOULD IT BE BUILT? 


Army studies have determined that a “rea- 
sonably impermeable barrier” this sort 
of technology could be constructed at a cost 
of $1 million a mile, including manning 
costs which make up 80 percent of the to- 
tal. And even if the cost estimate doubled, 
Officials have sald, it would be cheaper to 
build a barrier around the the 600 miles 
of South Vietnam than to lose another 600 
attack aircraft over North Vietnam, at $2 mil- 
lion a plane plus the cost of bombs dropped. 

The same sensor technology can be used 
to improve the efficiency of search and de- 
stroy forces in South Vietnam, which one 
defense official describes as very low. BY 
helping to pinpoint enemy forces, camps and 
tunnels, he said, the technology “can im- 
prove search and destroy by a factor of 
10.” 

Advances in sensor technology, notwith- 
standing, the barrier plan remains contro- 
versial. Some find repugnant the concept of 
a “Berlin wall” built by the United States. 
although the arguable point is made that 
the Berlin wall was designed to keep people 
in while this wall would be designed to keep 
them out. The military are no longer 5° 
strongly opposed to the idea, but they don’t 
want to take men from search and destroy 
operations and tie them down guarding the 
barrier. It is thought that a barrier of any 
length would require three to four divisions 
of airmobile troops (more than two divisions 
are now on border duty). Also, they believe 
the barrier should stretch from the South 
China Sea across the northern tip of South 
Vietnam and then on across Laos to the 
Mekong River, instead of ending at the Lao- 
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tian border. But that is ruled out; the Lao- 
tion government firmly opposes the plan. 
An alternative is to turn the barrier south 
along South Vietnam's western boundary. 
But this is very rough territory, where in- 
stallation of the barrier would be more diffi- 
cult and its effectiveness more open to ques- 
tion. Finally, some of the sensor devices will 
not be available for at least a year, if then. 
Technologically, they present “magnificent 
problems.“ one official notes. 

Nevertheless, the Administration appar- 
ently is preparing to field-test the electronic 
barrier on a major scale, beginning just 
South of the demilitarized zone between 
North and South Vietnam. Already, Marines 
have cleared a seven-mile strip between Gio 
Linh and Con Thien which is being widened 
to 500 yards. This will be sowed with mines, 
barbed wire and sensors and covered by con- 
centrated artillery. According to reports, the 
strip will next be extended four miles from 
Gio Linh to the coast, then westward. It 
Might then be carried south along the 
boundary. 

Officials. think that, using present tech- 
nology, a barrier covering the major infiltra- 
tion routes can be installed within a year. If 
this is done, and it proves effective, the Pres- 
ident will perhaps be in a position to dees- 
calate, then stop the bombing without risk- 
ing major trouble in the South from in- 
filtration. This might be the formula to solve 
the current impasse, and, conveniently, it 
Would be available for use just about the 
time the presidential campaign picks up mo- 
mentum during the fall of 1968. 

In the 17th century the rival war lords of 
the Trinh and Nguyen families, rulers re- 
spectively of North and South Vietnam, 
fought constantly with each other. But the 
Trinh, although stronger, were unable to 
Overcome the Nguyen and seize the South. 
Historians attribute the successful southern 
defense in part to two huge walls built 
across the coastal plains by the Nguyen in 
the 1630's, near the narrow waist some 25 
Miles north of the present demilitarized 
Zone. That division of Vietnam, according 
to Bernard Fall, lasted 150 years. But it did 
not bring peace, The learning curve in Viet- 
Nam is very flat. 


“In Washington” Leaves Town 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr, GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
Orp, I include the following column, In 
Washington,” by Lucian C. Warren, of 
the Buffalo, N.Y., Courier-Express. 

As this Congress works on through the 
hot summer, I am delighted to read that 
Mr. Warren, who serves as the distin- 
guished chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee of Correspondents, has demon- 
Strated his usual good sense by taking 
his family on a cross-country camping 
trip. His column makes interesting read- 
ing and I am pleased to share it with 
my colleagues: 

IN WASHINGTON— WRITER Crosses UNITED 
STATES ON SCENIC VACATION TRIP 
(By Lucian C. Warren) 

It's supposed to be patriotic to avoid for- 
Sign travel and spend your vacation dollars 
in America, That's just what your Washing- 
ton observer has been doing for the last 
month and herewith a report. 

Despite scoffing by some of our friends, 
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your correspondent, his wife and a daughter 
elected to scorn conventional forms of public 
travel in favor of a three-year-old auto- 
Mobile and to eschew for the most part 
hotels and motels by making use of a tent, 
air mattresses, sleeping bags and portable 
eating equipment. 

The camping equipment stood the trip 
better than the Jitmey, whose occasional 
malfunctions cost in repairs at least a por- 
tion of what might have been paid out in 
public transportation. 

Nevertheless, when we checked in at home 
last Sunday evening, we had logged nearly 
10,000 miles on a delightful coast-to-coast 
trip that took in the better known national 
parks and had time to spare for certain side 
trips. 

Although we spent too many of our vaca- 
tion dollars on automobile repairs, our out- 
lay for accommodations proved to be ex- 
tremely modest. 

For $7, one can acquire a federal recreation 
permit good for a year, entitling the bearers 
to camp at any national forest or park and 
see the sights at any national monument. 
For those few points in the trip where na- 
tional forest and park camping facilities are 
not available, private camping facilities are 
offered at a rate usually not in excess of $2 
per night. 

This is not elegant traveling. One does 
share bathroom facilities—sometimes of the 
most primitive kind—with other campers. 
What's worse, one shares the great outdoors 
with pesky mosquitoes, despite the help of 
insect repellants and screened-in tents. 

Just the same it was a great adventure. 

Cooking at an open fireplace is great sport 
and it’s easy to understand why so many 
modern restaurants make so much of char- 
grilling food. 

We found that one can sleep well on the 
floor of a tent with properly pumped-up air 
mattresses and well-zipped sleeping bags, 
no matter how bad the weather. 

Our first day's trip took us from Washing- 
ton to the Great Smokey National Park in 
Tennessee, a jaunt that included a noonday 
stop at Natural Bridge, Virginia. 

We had been advised that especially on 
weekends it pays to reach national park camp 
grounds well before sundown and this was 
brought home that first day. Despite an early 
start, we reached the park too late for the 
choice campsites. 

As we traveled through the mountainous 
park terrain en route to our campsite, we 
witnessed a mother bear and her cub raiding 
a garbage can. 

It should have been a good warning, but 
later at Yosemite National Park in California 
our portable icebox was left overnight out- 
side our tent on the assumption it was 
animal-proof. 

The assumption was a grievous error. 
Through long observation, Bruin has come 
to recognize portable iceboxes as a repository 
for goodies. 

We were awakened at 3 a.m. by a clatter 
outside. The noise came from our icebox as 
it was propelled over and over on the ground 
by the bear until the catch came loose. 

As we peered out, he lumbered off with a 
pound of bacon in his mouth. 

While he polished off the bacon, we man- 
aged to retrieve our icebox and were about to 
place it in the car trunk when Bruin re- 
turned for another snack, We will never 
know whether the alarmed waving of flash 
lights or the reduced supplies in the icebox 
made the bear change his mind. In any 
event, to our great relief, he shambled off 
into the night and soon we could hear the 
clatter of other iceboxes as the bear con- 
tinued his nocturnal raid. 

During the balance of the trip, our icebox 
was safely locked in the trunk each night. 

Space will not permit a detailed travelog, 
but the Itinerary also included a two-day 
inspection of the sights and sounds of New 
Orleans, At Carlsbad Caverns, the grotesque 
underground formation competed as an at- 
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traction wtih the nightly exodus of thou- 
sands of bats. 

The Petrified Forest and Painted Desert, the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, the gambling 
casinos of Los Vegas (“invested” a mite here 
in roulette and blackjack), Disneyland, Se- 
quoia and Yosemite National Parks, Califor- 
nia's redwoods, Oregon's Crater Lake, Wash- 
ington’s Mount Ranier, Wyoming's Yellow- 
stone Park, South Dakota’s Black Hills, 
Mount Rushmore and the Badlands—these 
were other great stops along the way. 

There was also an unforgettable night at 
Lake Mead, Nev., in Hoover Dam country. 
The thermometer read 107 degrees and de- 
spite pleasant swims in the cool lake, this 
was not rated as among our more enjoyable 
camping spots. 

Lake Mead's heat, and marauding bears 
notwithstanding, your correspondent returns 
to work refreshed and humming “O Beautiful 
for Spacious Skies" in knowing fashion. 


John E. Tolman Makes Plea for Integrity 
of Social Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, if social 
security is to survive as an actuarially 
sound program, its funds must be pro- 
tected against raids by those who would 
make of it a mammoth welfare project. 
Its future depends upon making those 
funds a source of security for the 
benefit of its contributors. 

I recently received a letter written by 
Mr. John E. Tolman, of San Antonio, ex- 
ecutive vice president of First Financial 
Life Insurance Co. It contains a very 
sound and thought-provoking discus- 
sion of this subject, and I commend-it 
to my colleagues as a message well worth 
reading. 

The letter follows: 


I received a brochure from the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, copy of 
which is attached, and if this is true, I wish 
to add my voice to those who disagree with 
the change in concept of social security. 

While the insurance business was very 
much against social security when it started 
in, I believe 1937, there has been a complete 
change in feeling towards it. As a matter of 
fact, I think it has been very helpful to the 
sale of insurance. Furthermore, it has al- 
lowed a large number of the American public 
to have something that approaches a reason- 
able amount of insurance when combined 
with private insurance programs. The pri- 
vate insurance industry has not as yet fully 
covered the needs of the American public 
and frankly I doubt that it can, or at least 
that it can in the foreseeable future, I also 
have to doubt that the Federal Government 
can cover all the needs of the American pub- 
lic in terms of either life insurance or a 
guaranteed income in the form of an annu- 
ity, however financed. 

I must object to that portion of the 
change in social security; the concept of a 
test of need and also some relationship of 
benefits to wages earned. Although I have 
no particular objection to some flattening 
of the relationship, that is, a higher amount 
paid to the lower income folks and a smaller 
amount in comparison to wages earned paid 
to the higher income folks. The concept of 
relating this to a needs test is where I have 
to quit and get off this ride, I have found 
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as a fundamental principle that there seem 
to be a very large number of people in this 
world who are not interested in working for 
a living even though an opportunity to do so 
is afforded them. I resent having to pro- 
vide a living to a man who will not work. If 
he is not able to work due to education, I 
have no objection to helping him educate 
himself. If he is disabled, I have no objec- 
tion to helping him through his period of 
disability and helping him through his re- 
habilitation, but for the man who will not 
educate himself when given the opportunity 
for the man who will not rehabilitate him- 
self when given the help, I feel that these 
folks are a drag upon society and I will 
not lift my hand to help those that will not 
help themselves. 

Historically, the social security fund bene- 
fits have been on a pay as you go basis and 
the accounting for these If my understanding 
is correct is that they are entirely separate 
from the general fund. I object strenuously 
to passing the social security deductions 
from my pay check into the general fund 
so that the whole welfare poverty program 
can be beautifully buried under the guise 
of social security. Surely sometime the great 
American public must come to the realiza- 
tion that it is not the great corporations, the 
very rich, that in the final analysis pay for all 
of the programs which they want, it is the 
ultimate consumer that pays for them. I 
know our company and I am just as sure 
that all other companies that are at least 
successful will follow the same pattern simply 
passed on increased taxes, be they payroll, 
federal income tax, excise tax, real estate tax, 
school tax, highway tax, etc., etc., etc., on to 
the ultimate consumer in the form of price 
increases. You must never lose sight of the 
fact that if the corporations are going to 
continue to pay you taxes to carry on the 
poverty program, etc., first they must take 
in more dollars than they spend. The day 
that the automobile industry does not do 
this, is the day that you will have the great- 
est depression that you have ever seen. If 
you take away too much incentive, you will 
also take away the people who have the 
ability to do the managing and to do the 
promoting of businesses, the promoting of 
unions, the politicians. In every organiza- 
tion which I have been associated, there has 
been a very few people who have the ability 
to run a business on a profitable basis, and 
running a business on a profitable basis is 
what provides jobs for the great number of 
people in this country. The last company 
that I was with had over 4,000 employees. I 
was one member of a six man management 
team at the top of the organization. Un- 
fortunately in this organization there were 
not over twenty more people in the entire 
organization that had the ability to operate 
the general management of the company. 

Don't put a premium on mediocrity, put 
a premium on genius and ability. 

Don’t ask me to work to support the per- 
son who won't, 

Don’t put a needs test on social security, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN E. TOLMAN, 
Executive Vice President. 


Dodging the Draft Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
that appeared in the July 10 issue of 
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the Hutchinson News, Hutchinson, Kans., 
relating to the failure of the Congress to 
meet up to its responsibilities in removing 
the inequities and unfairness of certain 
provisions of our draft law. 

The editorial follows: 

DODGING THE DRAFT ISSUE 

Congress is at all times unbelievable. It 
soared clear out of the spectrum this ses- 
sion when it “reformed” the draft. 

At one blow, Congress ignored a year of 
debate and deep public concern over draft 
inequities. It turned thumbs down on the 
administration's proposals. With one excep- 
tion, it succeeded only in compounding the 
confusion, and the unfairness. 

That exception is to reverse the order of 
conscription, beginning with 19-year-olds 
rather than with older men. This does allow 
more room for planning in a young man’s life. 
But. even this change has been made by a 
Presidential order, not by an express act of 
Congress. 

Congress denied the administration any 
authority for a lottery, which would have 
done much to bring a sense of fair play to the 
draft, and would reduce the six-year drag 
eligibles now face before knowing what their 
obligation will be. 

Congress also declined to set national 
standards for draft boards. These, at the 
least, would have brought some uniformity 
among draft procedures in Georgia and 
Kansas. 

Other draft rules, including the highly 
questionable academic exemption system, 
simply were re-enacted for another four years, 

The possibility of replacing the draft with 
volunteer military was hardly even faced. 

All in all, an incredible performance. And 
a thoroughly irresponsible one, considering 
the millions of young men, and families af- 
fected by an obviously unfair system. 


Results of 1967 Public Opinion Ques- 
tionnaire in 12th Illinois Congressional 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report the interesting results 
of the 1967 public opinion poll which I 
recently conducted in the 12th Congres- 
sional District of Illinois. 

In April 1967, I distributed approxi- 
mately 140,000 questionnaire cards to the 
residents of the 12th Dlinois District, an 
area comprising Lake County, McHenry 
County, and Barrington and Hanover 
Townships in Cook County. By May 31, 
1967, a total of 15,854 properly marked 
cards were returned and tabulated. These 
represented about 12 percent of the dis- 
tribution. Additional returns are con- 
tinuing to arrive in my Washington 
office, even now. 

This year I utilized a special IBM 
puncheard so that the questionnaire 
returns could be machine tabulated. 
Also, the use of automatic data process- 
ing equipment made possible a more 
careful and accurate analysis of the 
questionnaire replies. 

In addition to 10 questions on issues 
of significance to the Nation, the 12th 
District citizens were asked to identify 
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themselves by age group, occupation, and 
party preference. This personal informa- 
tion made possible an interesting anal- 


` ysis of returns on the basis of the in- 


dividual's age, political affiliation, and 
occupation. 

One of the most interesting questions 
is that dealing with the United States’ 
policy and presence in Vietnam. Alto- 
gether 87.8 percent of the 12th District 
citizens approved the present or even 
stronger American mvolvement in Viet- 
nam: 62.9 percent favor using sufficient 
military power to clear South Vietnam 
of Communists; 9.7 percent favor greater 
use of air and sea power; 7 percent favor 
holding South Vietnam; and 8.2 percent 
favor continuing the present policy. Of 
special interest was the similar view- 
points of citizens of different ages, occu- 
pations and political preferences. 

Mr. Speaker, I should add that the po- 
litical party response to the question- 
naire—which appears to be overwhelm- 
ingly Republican—is not indicative of 
the true Republican-Democratic propor- 
tions within the 12th Congressional Dis- 
trict. The ratio of Republicans to Demo- 
crats in the 12th Illinois District is not 
6 to 1 as the questionnaire returns sug- 
gest, but more like 2 to 1 or 3 to 1—at 
this time—as recent election results 
show. If, for political reasons, some nor- 
mally Democratic voters have declined to 
respond to the questionnaire which I cir- 
culated, this is—of course —regrettable. 
Very few of the great national issues are 
to be decided along strictly partisan lines. 
As Representative in the Congress of 
both Democrats and Republicans, I have 
been anxious to receive the views and to 
give appropriate recognition to the posi- 
tion of both Republicans and Democrats 
on the various issues. I am suspicious that 
many of those voters—24 percent of the 
total—who described themselves in the 
questionnaire as “independents” may, in 
elections, support various Democratic 
candidates. This would make the ratio 
of Republicans to Democrats more con- 
sistent with the ratio as revealed on elec- 
tion days. 

In the face of a threatened tax in- 
crease, the questionnaire returns are 
most persuasive. Twelfth District citi- 
zens have voted better than 9 to 1 against 
the proposed 6-percent surcharge tax in- 
crease. Even a larger percentage prefers 
to have our economic problem resolved 
by reducing nondefense spending. 4 

The response to the proposal to trans- 
fer some of our national holidays to 
Monday, in order to provide the benefit 
of 3-day holiday weekends, was most en- 
lightening in view of the forthcoming 
hearings in both the House and the Sen- 
ate. The better than 2 to 1 support of 
the Monday Holiday bill appears quite 
uniform among all age groups, as well as 
among those in blue-collar and white- 
collar occupations. However, those en- 
gaged in agriculture have little sympathy 
for setting Memorial Day on the last 
Monday in May or Veterans’ Day on the 
first Monday in November. There is no 
direct explanation of this seeming indif- 
ference, but it undoubtedly indicates 
that for farmers and related occupations, 
business goes on as usual and crops and 
stock are to be tended, whatever the day 
or the date. 
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Responses of the 12th District citizens 
on other highly controversial issues, upon 
which the 90th Congress will act, appear 
in the sumary which follows. -Included 
are such subjects as tax-sharing, tax 
credit allowances for private job-train- 
ing programs, studies looking toward 
eventual United States’ adoption of the 
metric system of weights and measures, 
utilization of automatic data processing 
by the Congress, and possible increase 
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of East-West trade in nonstrategic 


goods. 

In addition to the generous response 
to the questionnaires, the poll produced 
more than 5,000 individual comunica- 
tions—many of which have required in- 
dividual replies. These personal expres- 
sions indicate the broad citizen interest 
throughout the 12th Congressional Dis- 
trict in our national affairs. 

The conscientious responses sub- 


General questions 
[in percent] 
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mitted by almost 16,000 residents of the 
12th Illinois District are attached for the 
information and possible guidance of 
other Members of the House. I can as- 
sure my constituents and you, Mr. 
Speaker, that appropriate respect for 
these opinions be reflected in the 
votes which I cast during the remaining 
months of this 90th Congress. 

The questions and the tabulated re- 
sults are: 


1. Do you favor tax sharin; (remitting percent of Federal taxes to State and local governments with no strings attached)? 
2. Do you favor President Johnson's request for a 6-percent (surcharge) income tax increase? 


If not, which do you prefer: 


a) Reducing nondetense spending?...........--.. 
b) ages ha to aie national debt. 


No 
3. Do you favor mare 1 holidays by setting Memorial Day and Independence Day on Mondays -.-. ->>> 


Answer by age group: 


n. 
4. Do you favor an income tax credit for employers 
5. Do you favor a study of possible scopo by the United 
8. Ifa satistactory peace in Vietnam is not 


» tax credit for employers provi iding job training p 
tates of the metr 
negotiated soon, which courses of action do you prefer -11ra 


eek of oes 5 measures? 


Vote preference group 


— 35.8 6.4 
cok bpaces — 87.7 2.9 
—ů —-— 68.7 2.7 3.6 
89. 3 28.6 21 
70,0 27.4 2.6 
67.6 27.5 4.9 
89.1 28.9 3.0 
73.5 23.2 3.3 
36.5 56.4 7.1 
67,0 29.9 3.1 
65.6 29.4 4.8 
59. 6 34.4 6.0 


Occupation group 


(a) Withdrawal of U. S. forces even if a Communist take- 
vba al eal ee 

(b) geaten areas now 8 by South Vietnam 
mment nirea. S 

(c) Appi 3 sufficient U.S. military power to clear South 
jetnam ot Communist aggressors. 


( 9 gendes present policy. 
No answer 


PE I ef oe ot OT TI pee E Ae a y EE ENEE G E AESI EEE A ENA AE ANI F E EAL seas paaranmeg decane panes a E E 79.8 17.7 2. 

jae 20 P ee eae 74.4 23.2 2. 
6 80.5 17.3 2. 
CTTTTTTTTTCTCTTTTTCTTTTTTTTTTTT S een 8 peste w ene ie 82.7 14.5 2. 

8. Do you favor estanishing a 3d U.S. mint in Lake or Cook Cou y to meet the Nation's continuing need for more coins 67.6 25.0 7. 
9. Do you favor establishment of an automatic data processing facility to provide Congress with ly access to better information?__ 76.3 17.3 6. 
10. Do you tavor increased Eest-West Gade ie aonsivalagic r.. ...... eoo aS 57.5 37.8 4. 


L Occupation group: 


Blue collar. 3,109 19.6 

b White collar. 6,852 43.2 

€} Agriculture. 337 21 

3 Professional. 4,403 27.8 

2 hk RE AS 1,153 7.3 
A je group 

AOR TA IA EIo erae 3,425 21.6 

5 Age 35 to 50 ——— 9257 39.8 

c) Age 50 and over. 8 587 35.2 

N N 85 

8 r 9.473 59.8 

» Democrat... 1,725 10.8 

(c) Independent x 3,805 24.0 

E T EE ETO A NES EEO OE A AED E E R EN L E E ee a Sa 851 54 


Ff A ee EES UELI 
Note —Total questionnaires tabulated, 15,854. 


* 
Jan 
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If There Were Union 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Lithgow Osborne, an eminent newspaper- 
man and publisher of the Citizen-Adver- 
tiser of Auburn, N.Y., on June 6, pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “If There 
Were Union.” In it he dealt with the 
Middle East crisis which continues to 
perplex the western world and illustrates 
how the problem would have been met 
had the nations of NATO been federated 
along the lines suggested by Clarence K. 
Streit, author of “Union Now.” 

Here is the text of Mr. Osborne’s ex- 
cellent editorial: 

Iv THERE WERE UNION 

War in the Middle East finds NATO a 
shambles with its members divided. 

Unity would exist if Clarence K. Streit's 
proposal for Federal Union of the free North 
Atlantic countries had been listened to and 
acted on. 

What has happened to NATO proves 
Streit’s contention that alliances between 
countries which tenaciously cling to so- 
called “national sovereignty,” are never en- 
during. Never have been and never can be. 
Alliances are formed to meet a crisis; once 


Western democracies which would enable 
Arab aggression to be dealth with—or which 
would have prevented its ever arising—is 
obviously lacking. 

Streit, a seasoned newspaperman and cor- 
respondent of the New York Times at the 
League of Nations, wrote and published 
“Union Now” in 1939. In it he advocated a 
federation of the free peoples bordering the 
North Atlantic as the only sure way of pro- 
tecting themselves against totalitarian ag- 
gression as practiced by Nazi Germany, Com- 
munist Russia and Fascist Italy. 

“Union Now” was printed in millions of 
copies and dozens of languages. The war 
came and the aftermaths of war. Streit's 
ideas survived because they became even 
more valid with the threat of Western civil- 
ization posed by the rise of an expansionist 
Russia as the dominating power in Europe. 

Streit’s proposals received the support of 
many leading statesmen here and abroad. 
These included US. Supreme Court Justice 
Owen Roberts, John Foster Dulles—but only 
before he became Secretary of State—and 
Christian A. Herter, Congressman and Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts and later 
of State and many others, including hard- 
boiled senators. 

Streit’s basic thesis was relatively simple. 
Federations, as compared to alliances, can 
endure between peoples with similar political 
philosophies; and they will bring greater 
strength to those who participate—as wit- 
ness the American Federation of 13 quarrel- 
ling states in 1789, the Swiss Federal Republic 
consisting of four ethnic strains speaking 
different languages, the union of Australian 
States, the union of the two different ethnic 
and lingual sections of Canada. 

"Union Now” proposed a federation be- 
tween the countries bordering the Atlantic, 
confined in the first instance to those which 
had had long and successful experience in 
popular representative government. In do- 
mestic matters each member should be free 
to have whatever political forms it chose. 
For instance, England, the Low Countries 
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and the Scandinayian Countries could re- 
main monarchies. But the federal Atlantic 
government should be responsible for the 
conduct of foreign affairs and defense; and 
there should be free trade throughout the 
United States of Atlantica, and a common 
currency. 

The North Atlantic Alliance seemed a start 


in that direction. In the present crisis, it 18 


divided and impotent—as Streit predicted. 
The United States and the other Atlantic 
democracies face the Arab-Israeli war with 
no common policy and without the strength 
that unity brings. 

In the modern world, national sovereignty, 
as we have known it, is an anachronism and 
a dangerous illusion, The free world has paid 
and is paying a high price for its continuing 
worship of this clay-footed Idol. It is likely 
to pay a still higher price. 


Thorean’s Message After 150 Years 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 12 we marked the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of Henry David 
Thoreau, the Concord, Mass., writer and 
exponent of civil disobedience. In the 
New York Times of July 15, Brooks At- 
kinson noted the irony and wisdom of 
the decision of the U.S. Post Office to 
issue @ commemorative stamp in honor 
of the occasion. I include the article in 
the Record at this point. 

THOREAU’s MESSAGE AFTER 150 Years 
(By Brooks Atkinson) 


By issuing a commemorative stamp for 
the 150th anniversary of the birth of Henry 
David Thoreau (July 12, 1817), the Govern- 
ment has performed a magnanimous deed. 
No one has ever spoken more contemptuously 
of government than Thoreau. It is impossi- 
ble, he said, to be associated with “this Amer- 
ican Government” without being disgraced. 

His bitterness was provoked, one, by the 
Mexican war, to which in his opinion “the 
people would not have consented” at the 
outset; and, two, the institution of slavery. 
Denouncing the Mexican war, he declared 
that the time had come for honest men to 
rebel. Concerning slavery, he remarked. “This 
question is still to be settled—this Negro 
question, I mean: the end of that is not yet.” 

In 1967 the Vietnam war and the struggle 
for civil rights represent two ideas that alien- 
ated him from society in the nineteenth 
century. 

When the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 com- 
pelled Massachusetts to acquiesce in the 
institution of slavery Thoreau stepped up his 
opposition: “My thoughts are murder to the 
State and involuntarily go plotting against 
her." Although he spoke those words in spe- 
cial circumstances in 1854 they sound just 
as violent today. Perhaps the United States 
Post Office Department did not make a search 
of Thoreau’s.works before it commissioned 
Leonard Baskin to design the commemo- 
rative stamp. 


YANKEE ATTITUDES 


In the 150 years since Thoreau's death his 
reputation has undergone a complete right- 
about-face. James Russell Lowell doubted 
that Thoreau had a healthy mind. Robert 
Louis Stevenson rejected him as a prig and a 
skulker. In those days Emerson was the ac- 
cepted Yankee philosopher; his optimism 
and benevolence expressed the mood of the 
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time. During most of his life Thoreau lived 
in the shadow of his illustrious neighbor; 
and the sale of his works was overshadowed 
by the sale of Emerson’s works for many 
years after both of them had died. 

But the situation changed between the 
two World Wars. It appeared that Thoreau 
had been telling the truth all along. It was 
true that most men lead lives of quiet 
desperation. It was true that we live in a 
hurry with a waste of life. In his own time 
most people regarded Thoreau as a mis- 
anthrope and curmudgeon—ludicrous, hare- 
brained, eccentric, clownish, to use adjectives 
that were flung at him. 

But his “Civil Disobedience,” which he—a 
very provincial Yankee—wrote at the age 
of 31, became a handbook for Gandhi and 
at one time for the British Labor party in 
this century, and it has been a strong in- 
fluence in the civil rights movement of the 
last few years. “Unjust laws exist,” he ex- 
claimed. “Shall we be content to obey 
them ...or shall we transgress them at 
once?” That anarchic stance had already cost 
Thoreau one rather folksy night in jail, but 
since then it has sent a lot of other people to 
less neighborly jails all over the world. 

He was a militant solitary. When Emerson 
asked him to attend a Saturday Club meet- 
ing in the Parker House in Boston, Thoreau 
replied that the only room in Boston he 
visited with alacrity was in the Fitchburg 
Depot where he could get a train to take 
him out of town. Now many of his admirers 
and followers attend meetings in his honor, 

Today the Thoreau Society, which was 
founded in 1941, will hold its annual meet- 
ing in Concord, visit Walden Pond and dis- 
cuss the rather prickly man who lived there 
from 1845 to 1847 in a small house he bullt 
with his own hands. The members of the so- 
ciety are invited to visit with a second 
Thoreau organization—the Thoreau Lyceum 
at 48 Belknap Street, which would like to 
raise enough money to buy the land next 
door where, in the so-called “Texas” house, 
Thoreau lived with his mother, father and 
sisters before the family pencil business suc- 
ceeded. 

LIVED AS HE PREACHED 


And so there are two paradoxes about him. 
The Government that Thoreau despised has 
issued a commemorative stamp in his honor; 
and a society of cultivated Americans meets 
every year to do homage to a man who 
avoided meetings. The paradoxes can be ac- 
counted for very simply. Thoreau lived the 
life he preached with incomparable purity: 
and he wrote a classic that contains not only 
his philosophy of independence but great 
valor, great knowledge and wisdom, great 
beauty and cautious hope. 

It took eight years to sell the 2,000 copies 
of the first edition of Walden“ that appeared 
in 1854. Probably two thousand copies of 
“Walden” are now sold every week. An ob- 
scure citizen of Concord has become a power- 
ful American. As he phrased it: “Any man 
more right than his neighbors constitutes a 
majority of one already"—a bold nineteenth 
century maxim that has turned out to be 
prophecy. 


The Courage Demanded on the 
Battlefield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 
Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 


Speaker, an editorial appeared in the 
Alameda, Calif., Times Star on Wednes- 
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day, June 28, which I feel should be of 
great interest to all. 

It is entitled “An Alamedan Displays 
Courage,” and relates the experience of 
Bruce Skelly, of Alameda, while acting 
as leader of a U.S. Army fireteam near 
Khanh Duong, South Vietnam. 

I commend it to your reading: 

An ALAMEDAN DISPLAYS COURAGE 

A 22-year-old Alamedan has been hon- 
ored for displaying courage in the face of a 
situation that would have filled the hearts of 
Many with terror. 

Bruce Skelly, son of Dr. and Mrs, Frank 
Skelly, 1726 San Jose Ave., Alameda, while 
leader of a U.S. Army fire team that was un- 
der intense fire near Khanh Duong. South 
Vietnam, ran forward despite heavy fire to 
Tetrieve a wounded member of his fire team. 

Alhough wounded by a bullet which was 
deflected from striking his heart by a Bibie 
in his breast pocket, Skelly returned to his 
post and continued to direct his fire team 
while receiving medical aid. Then he walked 
the three-hour journey through woody ter- 
rain so that other wounded men could be 
borne on litters to the evacuation zone. 

It may not sound like much recited on 
paper, but there are not too many people 
who would like to live through it, 

In addition to displaying extraordinary 
bravery, Skelly, like hundreds of thousands 
of young Americans, went through long 
months in the combat zone without relief, 
bothered by all the minor irritations, ticks, 
heat, aching limbs, and by the constant fear 
of the unseen enemy. 

"That young Americans are able to with- 
stand these terrors and to display such cour- 
age shows that they just as their predeces- 
sors, are not lacking the courage demanded 
on the battlefield. 

We salute them for their courage and we 
hope for the day when it will no longer be 
necessary. 


Mrs. Pellegreno’s Flight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to be present in Newton, Kans., 
on Sunday, July 9, 1967, when 8,500 citi- 
zens welcomed Mrs. Ann Pellegreno on 
her return from an around-the-world 
flight on which she followed the route of 
Kansas aviatrix Amelia Earhart. State 
and National leaders were among those 
who gathered at the Municipal Airport 
in Newton, Kans., for the Amelia Ear- 
hart flight commemoration celebration, 
and I thought it would be especially fit- 
ting at this time to include in the Recorp 
the following editorial that appeared in 
eg Eagle on Tuesday, July 11, 


Mrs. PELLEGRENO’s FLIGHT 


The adventuresome round-the-world flight 
of Mrs. Ann Pellegreno, celebrated in Newton 
Sunday, not only captured the imagination 
of people everywhere, but it proved at least 
two things. 

Because the pilot is a woman, it demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of all the allegedly 
gentler sex that a woman is quite as com- 
Petent at the controls as a man, and the 
ladies are reasonably bucked up by this as- 
surance. 

More important, it demonstrated the prog- 
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ress made in aircraft instrumentation in the 
past 30 years. 

Mrs. Pellegreno's plane was an identical 
twin of the one in which Amelia Earhart at- 
tempted the same flight in 1937. But it had 
the modern instruments that the Atchison 
aviatrix lacked. Mrs. Pellegreno made it. Miss 
Earhart did not. 

Perhaps the lack of instrumentation was 
not the only reason Miss Earhart was lost. 
As to that, we'll probably never know for 
certain, But the Michigan housewife's flight 
did show beyond question that the new in- 
struments make flying far easier and safer 
than it used to be. 

Mrs. Pellegreno doesn’t know as yet 
whether she has been able to cast any light 
on the disappearance of Miss Earhart. But 
whether she does or doesn't, her flight is 
nevertheless memorable. 


Antiriot Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in last 
Thursday’s New York Times, Mr. Tom 
Wicker discussed in a perceptive way 
the so-called antiriot bill which will be 
coming before the House later this week. 
His article gives a useful perspective on 
the whole problem of riots and points out 
the virtual irrelevance of this proposed 
legislation. 

Icommend the article to my colleagues 
and other readers of the RECORD: 

In THE Nation: THE DEADLIEST POLLUTION 
(By Tom Wicker) 

Wasuincron, July 12,—The other day in 
Cincinnati the Rev. Fred Shuttlesworth— 
once a lieutenant of Martin Luther King in 
the nonviolent upheavals in the South—told 
Gene Roberts of this newspaper that the 
basic reason Negroes rioted was that “they 
say, ‘we've already tried nonviolence and 
we're still where we are“ 

Even Senator Edward Brooke of Massachu- 
setts, always a moderate, warned at the 
N. A. A. CP. convention in Boston this week 
that the failure of public officials to respond 
adequately to the needs of Negroes was “an 
inyitation to violence.” And Roy Wilkins, 
who has risked his leadership to stand for 
reason and understanding, told the N.A.A.C.P. 
that Congress's refusal to pass open housing 
and other needed legislation was “creating 
the atmosphere” for violence. 

IS GRATITUDE DUE? 

This will outrage those whites who believe 
that the civil rights legislation of recent 
years ought to have “satisfied” the Negroes, 
and that “these people” are only proving 
themselves beastly ingrates by rioting in the 
streets. The fact is, however, that all that 
legislation has yet to produce real gains for 
ghetto Negroes in employment, housing or 
education; and while Southern Negroes fi- 
nally have the right to vote and eat grits in 
the local cafe, and a small percentage of them 
can eyen send their children to adequate 
schools, why should they be grateful for 
that? What gratitude is due a thief who 
steals your money, keeps it for a few genera- 
tions, then grudgingly gives a little of it back 
under court order? 

LONG COLD WINTER 


During this season’s rioting in Buffalo, 
Mayor Frank Sedita pleaded for “just a few 


jobs 
in what Martin Luther King calls the “the 
long cold winter“? 

In an even more myopic answer—or non- 
answer—to the ghetto, the House may brave- 
ly pass this week an “anti-riot” bill that 
would make it possible to jail and fine any- 
body who crosses a state line “with intent to 
incite street violence and rioting.” 

This political popgun is aimed squarely at 
Stokely Carmichael, described by its sponsor, 
Cramer of Florida, as a giant of a fellow 
whose itinerant rabbie-rousing has left in its 
wake “thousands of Negroes whose blood is 
simmering and waiting for a chance to riot.” 

Even assuming that Carmichael and other 
supermen actually caused the trouble in Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, New York, Chicago, Roch- 
ester, Buffalo, Tampa, Lincoln, and points 
west; even assuming that local authorities 
could not, in that case, deal with them in the 
manner of Atlanta, which put Carmichael in 
jail; even assuming the constitutionality of 
the bill's language and intent; even assum- 
ing all these dubious propositions, the truth 
of this bill still is to be found in the words of 
Representative Celler of New York, who at 
least tried to block it. 

Nevertheless, he confessed to the Commit- 
tee on Rules, “I don't want to be in a posi- 
tion of opposing this bill.” 


That is what Shuttlesworth and Brooke 
and Wilkins, none of whom ever threw a 
Molotoy cocktail or stoned a loanshark's of- 
fice, were talking about. A Congress repre- 
senting a dominantly white society, that will 
not pass even a diluted open-housing law or 
provide increased protection for civil rights 
workers, but which does not “want to be in a 


slum-dwelling, poorly educated, often ill-fed 
and ill-clad Negroes that they can get relief 
from the law before they can get it in the 
streets. 

SQUEAKY WHEELS 

Shuttlesworth told Roberts about a new 
park being built in the riot area of Cincin 
nati. “A lot of people think they got that be- 
cause of rioting, and I think they are right,” 
he said. “Nonviolence didn’t get it.” 

And the final tragedy is that while violence 
produces fobs in Buffalo and a park in Cin- 
cinnati, it also produces untold hatred and 
suffering and bitterness. Thus white myopia 
and black despair work together to pollute a 
nation's soul. 


Ted Yates’ Fire Team 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr, Speaker, 
the late Ted Yates had been a Marine, 
and as a Marine had operated as a unit 
of a fire team, a group of men, each with 
a specific assignment in an assault on an 
enemy strong point. He carried this 
method of operation into his reporting 
assignments for NBC and under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recor, I wish 
to include an article by Charles Hoag- 
land of NBC about Ted Yates’ fire team 
in the Middle East. 
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From the White House News Photographer, 
June 1967) 

HOAGLAND DESCRIBES MIDDLE East FIGHTING— 
CALLS BATTLE FIERCE, DAMAGE DEVASTATING; 
TED YATES KILLED DURING Fm FIGHT IN 
JERUSALEM 

(By Charles A, Hoagland, NBC) 

Ted Yates liked to call us a “fire team.” We 
had made some pretty spectacular trips to- 
gether and could work as a smooth unit. 
With Ted as producer director, Jim Norling 
as cameraman and me as sound engineer, we 
had traveled South America, and in Santo 
Domingo, put together what proved to be 
the 1966 WHNPA Grand Prize winner. We had 
also worked together on the Guatamala 
guerilla fighter story and were happy with 
the results. 

Now we were heading for a three month 
stay in the Middle East. The plan was to 
spend three months in the area doing two 
one-hour documentaries from both the Arab 
side and the Israeli positions. Added to the 
team were Bob Rogers as associate producer, 
Carl Robinson as unit manager and Fred 
Tepper as electrician. 

When we arrived in Cairo late in May, we 
realized the situation was much worse than 
most people at home knew. It didn't take 
long to figure that the shooting could start 
at any moment. Still, we tried to go ahead 
and function as best we could. 

We covered everything in Cairo that the 
Egyptians would allow, but it was mostiy 
straight stuff with the Government con- 
trolling and managing everything we did. 

When King Hussein of Jordan arrived on 
the scene and signed a pact with Nasser, 
we realized that there wasn’t much point in 
staying in Cairo. So, planning to return later, 
we took off for Amman, Jordan. 

Just a few hours after our arrival, we got 
our first dose of the anti-American feelings 
in the Middle East. We covered a rally for 
the head of the radical Palestine Liberation 
Group who had just been returned from exile 
in Beirut. The rally was violently anti-Amer- 
ican and particularly nasty in denouncing 
President Johnson. 

On June 5th, we left Amman to film a se- 


quence in an Arab refugee camp in Jericho. - 


As we drove through the Dead Sea area, we 
noticed a heavy concentration of tanks, guns, 
trucks, communications setups and all the 
other ingredients of war. Despite all this, life 
seemed to be going on and people were trying 
to act normal. 

Trying to work the camp was a lost cause. 
We were told that the hostility directed 
toward us was “because of the present sit- 
uation.” Then in mid-morning, we were 
notified that the war had started and Cairo 
was being bombed. 

We assumed that the military forces we had 
seen would move toward Jerusalem, so Ted 
sent Carl back to Amman to set up communi- 
cations there. The rest of us headed for the 
Intercontinental Hotel in Jerusalem to es- 
tablish a head rs there. The hotel 
which is in Jordan, is on the Mount of Olives, 
overlooking the old city. It is high on a hill 
and gave us a vantage point overlooking both 
the Arab and Israeli sectors of the city. 

When we arrived, we found another NBC 
crew at work filming the last guests leaving 
the hotel. It was being taken over by the 
Jordanian government and most of the civil- 
ians were being removed. 

Things were still fairly quiet at this point, 
Our drivers were translating the news from 
the radio, and there was still no word that 
Jordan had entered the war. The hotel was 
in a state of confusion with the moving of 
the people out, and we considered it a major 
victory to find some breakfast. It was a short 
lived victory, however, as we were interrupted 
with the news that the war had come to the 
Intercontinental. 

We ran downstairs, picked up our gear and 
rushed outside and started filming. Ted and 
I were in the garden area in front of the 
hotel, facing the old walled city. We crouched 
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down, and could hear machine gun bullets 
whizzing by. Ted had just finished a bit on 
camera when the lead really started to fly, so 
we beat a hasty retreat to the upper drive- 
way of the hotel where the rest of the crew 
Was. 

Then all hell broke loose and we were 
smack in the middle of a fire fight. We all hit 
the deck. Ted, Jim and I were in the drive- 
way area near the hotel, with our only pro- 
tection a five inch curb. Bob and Fred made 
it behind one of the cars parked In the 
driveway. At the front of the hotel, at the 
edge of the driveway, there were a number 
of columns. Jim had a camera set up on a 
tripod near one of them. When the barrage 
started, and everyone fell flat, Ted and Jim 
were head to head on the ground. 

Then something happened. Ted either tried 
to change positions or raised up momentar- 
ily. I heard Jim yell, My God, Ted's been 
hit.” So many things were happening so fast 
that we didn’t know how badly he had been 
hurt. We all tried to scramble, but. when the 
power went off during the fire fight, the 
doors of the hotel locked electrically. Some- 
one threw a potted plant through the glass 
door and several of the boys made it inside 
the hotel. I was pinned down and couldn't 
move in any direction, 

A short time later there was a lull in the 
fighting and we were able to get four men to 
crawl out and pull Ted into the hotel. He 
was alive but badly wounded. Meanwhile, 
Bob Rogers with the aid of a Jordanian sol- 
dier flagged down an ambulance and was 
able to get Ted to a hospital. He was well 
cared for, on an operating table less than an 
hour after being hit, but it was all in vain, 
He died later that night. 

I joined the rest of the crew in the em- 
ployes“ quarters in the lower part of the 
hotel, It was about the safest place there was 
since the entire front of the place was glass 
and one close hit could have cut a man to 
sheds. It wasn't until later in the afternoon 
that we were able to out gear from in 
front of the hotel and start working again. 

One of the things we filmed was an Israeli 
air attack on nearby positions. We noted that 
the Israeli pilots never dropped their wing- 
tip tanks. They made all of their approaches 
close to the ground and straight out of the 
sun. The Jordanian troops didn't see them 
until they were hit. The Israeli pilots were 
obviously well trained in their work. They 
destroyed positions with greater effective- 
ness. One of the planes was shot down by 
ground fire during the attack. 

Following the air raid, things quieted down 
for a while—until nightfall. Then it started 
all over £ 

Make no mistake; it was a six day war, but 
not a phony war. The first 48 hours held 
some of the most vicious and terrible fight- 
ing and dying imaginable. 

That night there was no sleep. Mortars, 
machine guns, bombs and flares all through 
the night. The firing was steady and was 
more intense than earlier in the day. 

At first light, we decided to make a break 
for Amman. Just as we were about to leave 
the firing swerved in our direction again and 
we took several rounds near our car. We 
had to retreat again to the hotel. 

Then the radio announced that American 
and British planes were helping the Israeli 
Air Force. The once friendly faces turned’ 
very unfriendly. During the first hours of 
the shooting, the radio had broadcast many 
reports of spectacular Arab victories, and the 
Jordanians were naturally elated. Their 
elation made things easier for us. 

Yet, through our fleld glasses some strange 
things were going on. Jordanian tanks and 
jeeps had suddenly disappeared from view. 
Then the Jordanian flag atop the museum 
was lowered and the Star of David was raised. 
Then some villagers passed by the hotel say- 
ing, strangely enough, that the Israell army 
was approaching. 

The reports of the victories then changed 
to charges of U.S.-British intervention. 
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We knew the time had come to get out 
of there before we were shot by our once 
helpful friends. Even our drivers, who had 
been through a lot with us, refused to have 
an to do with us. The situation was 
ugly and getting steadily worse. 

The NBC hard-news crew had managed to 
get one car out by the wall of the hotel and 
we made a break for it. There were seven of 
us who piled into that small car to head for 
Amman. - 

This was one of the hairiest rides I have 
ever had, It started with our having to run 
a gauntlet of fire between the Jordanian and 
Israeli positions to get to the main Jordan 
road. As we drove onto the road, a round 
exploded right over our heads—we thought 
the car roof would be blown off. This was 
the first of many close ones. N 

There was only one way back — through 
the Dead Sea area. As we drove, the Israeli 
Air Force came in with pass after pass 
against Jordanian armor, Everytime we 
heard an airplane, we dove from the car 
until the plane had passed over. We spent a 
lot of time in ditches beside the road. 

Over the entire route, we passed nothing 
but burned out or burning trucks, jeeps, 
tanks and command posts. This was the 
story all the way from Jerusalem to the 
Jordan River. The accuracy of the Israeli 
pilots was incredible. They hit the vehicles 
but nothing else. We saw only one crater in 
the road on the entire trip, and it had 
several burned out trucks in it. 

The trip was to prove a prelude to what we 
were to experience in the city. As we arrived 
at the outskirts of Amman, we were stopped 
by a policeman who informed us that Am- 
man was being bombed. We finally fought our 
way into the city and back to our hotel. We 
were immediately warned by the US. Em- 
bassy people to remain at the hotel—the situ- 
ation was a bad one for Americans—they 
were pretty unpopular. We remained under 
virtual house arrest for about four days. 

As the war news got worse, they harassed 
us more. Our cameraman Jim Howard had his 
radio confiscated—he was aceused of trans- 
mitting information to the enemy. Bob Con- 
nally, NBC correspondent, was charged with 
taking pictures during an air raid, but Bob 
never owned a camera in his life. Each day a 
different crew would be accused of something 
and hustled into the police station for ques- 
tioning. We couldn't prove it, but we're sure 
that during air raids, when we all had to go 
to shelters, things were taken from our per- 
sonal effects. 

Then on Sunday, June 10th, about 1,000 of 
us were loaded on trucks, busses and station 
wagons and taken to the airport. They care- 
fully drove us around the outskirts of the 
city so that we couldn't get a look at any- 
thing that might be going on. 

We were flown out and landed in Teheran, 
Iran. 

Somewhere in Jerusalem there sit several 
cameras and recorders we hope to see again 
someday. In the hotel in Amman there sits, 
presumably, 48 other pieces of equipment and 
supplies, that we really don't expect to see 


Now we're back and on the job. There are 
more documentaries to come. But the fire 
team isn't the same—our champion is gone. 


Prevent Trouble in the Streets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Art 
Townsend, editor of the Precinct Re- 
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Porter, in an editorial on May 25, 1967, 
Points out the moderate and construc- 
tive course to be followed by communi- 
ties to prevent trouble in the streets 
during the summer. I commend to the 
attention of all the Members this article: 
PREVENT TROUBLE IN THE STREETS 

Common sense dictates that we should act 
responsibly now rather than wait and react 
to Incidents that may happen this Summer. 
To act responsibly now means that the city 
fathers should plan and impliment programs 
of action that would benefit and involve the 
youth in wholesome activities. 

It is mot enough to say there will be ex- 
Panded recreation opportunities this Sum- 
mer. The recreation Summer programs 
should be thoroughly publicized, special ef- 
forts should be made to contact the teenage 
segment of our population and solicit its 
active participation, and these programs 
should be well supervised. 

It has been suggested that a community 
relation bureau be established in all local 
law enforcement agencies. It is important 
that confidence in our police be rejuvenated, 
and that the citizenry be reassured that law 
enforcement officers are there to protect 
them rather than to do harm and to harrass. 
To accomplish this, there must be greater 
contact and a greater degree of good rap- 
port between law enforcement agencies and 
the people. 

Other communities should follow the lead 
of the city of Hemet and do a thorough 
Survey of facilities (public and private) that 
could be utilized in helping the teenage seg- 
Ment of the population. The chances of in- 
Cidents involving teenagers this Summer 
could and should be minimized. But, it can- 
not be done solely by using longer and 
harder night sticks by the police. It cannot 
be done solely by increasing the number of 
Police officers. It cannot be done by preach- 
ing to the teen-ager. The adult population 
must show that it is willing to face reality, 
that it does recognize the problems of our 
teen-agers, that it is willing to cooperate 
in working with the teen-ager to solve their 
Problems. The adult population must show 
i teen-agers that it cares and wants to 

elp. 

The local merchant and other possible em- 
ployers of the teen-ager must stop discrimi- 
nating against the teen-ager and show their 
Willingness to work with the youngsters from 
all sections of town and without regards to 
race, creed or conomic status in life. Solu- 
tions to problems confronting the teen- 
ager must be of concern to the total com- 
munity. Official city fathers in all communi- 
tles must assume the leadership and give 
Official sanction to a total effort. A stitch in 
time will save nine. . If we act responsibly 
now. we will not have to react to incidents 
involving teen-agers this Summer. The 
youngsters, in many thousands of ways, have 
issued a challenge. The adult population, 
accepting and facing reality, can and must 
meet the challenge and make this a better 
community for all citizens to live in. P 


Minnesotans Share “Adventure in 
Christian Service” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUŚE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 
Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, nearly 2 


years ago I was pleased to meet the 
Sheldon Sandager family of Hills, Minn., 
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here in Washington. They were en route 
overseas to do volunteer work in the 
program called World Brotherhood Ex- 
change. The July issue of Lutheran Wit- 
ness carries a most interesting article 
about the inspiring work of this excep- 
tional family. As author James Hoxeng 
points out: 

To take two years off, pay their own way, 
and learn to work in a foreign culture re- 
quires a real leap of faith. 


I am proud to include the article about 
my constituents for the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

ADVENTURE IN CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


(By James Hoxeng) 


When parents consider travel, five kids 
can pose a problem. When the prospect is 
to travel halfway around the world for a 
year of work at an agricultural experiment 
station and hospital complex in Ethiopia, 
the problem begins to look insurmountable. 
And when one considers spending a whole 
year away from home and job just to do 
something for nothing—it’s absurd! 

But that's exactly what the Sheldon 
Sandagers of Hills, Minn., decided to do. In 
August 1965 they and their children set out 
for the ancient kingdom of Ethiopia, a land 
they had never seen. They became volunteer 
workers in the program known as World 
Brotherhood Exchange (WBE). 

This summer the Sandagers are com- 
pleting their second year of service in 
Ethiopia. They had intended to stay just one 
but because of the need agreed to remain 
another year. 

LEAP OF FAITH 


Sheldon teaches Ethiopian farmers about 
modern agricultural methods, fertilizers, 
machinery, and the like, while Elnora, a 
registered nurse, filled in at the Selek-leka 
hospital during a time when the staff badly 
needed assistance. Their five youngsters, 
from Beth, 16, down to Mike 6, attend Good 
Shepherd School in Addis Adaba. (Beth has 
now graduated and attends Beirut Women's 
College in Lebanon.) 

True, the Sandagers are an exceptional 
family. To take 2 years off, pay their own 
way, and learn to work in a foreign culture 
requires a real “leap of faith.” 

It would be untrue, however, to say that 
these people are unique. For years—yes, cen- 
turies—some people have been doing almost 
exactly what the World Brotherhood Ex- 
change program is now challenging Christ- 
ians to do. On their own, certain ru in- 
diyidualists have gone forth to help others 
in the human family in the cause of ad- 
vancing Christ's kingdom on earth. They 
have built, plowed, taught, healed, and 
preached. And they asked nothing in return. 

Asking nothing in return is the singular 
and beautiful hallmark which distingushes 
WBE and a growing number of similar pro- 
grams. Volunteers pay their own travel costs 
to and from the place they serve—and for 
some who take their families along this 
is no mean sum! While they serve, they re- 
celve free housing and sometimes a sub- 
sistence allowance from the host church or 
mission. Essentially, however, their service is 
gratuitous. The only tangible “reward” comes 
in the form of a small wall plaque recogniz- 
ing their participation in the program. 

NEW GRASP OF OLD IDEA 


The World Brotherhood Exchange program 
was incorporated in 1961 as an independent 
agency for the recruitment and placement 
of people like the Sandagers. Under the guid- 
ance of Pastor Conrad 8. Braaten, founder 
and executive director, WBE worked mainly 
with the through The American Lutheran 
Church. 

Speaking at banquets, at meetings of orga- 
nizations, and from church pulpits, Pastor 
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Braaten pointed to both the vast need for 
direct volunteer Christian help and the tre- 
mendous potential extant in our congrega- 
tions across the continent to meet that need. 
Here was a chance, WBE spokesmen urged, for 
20th-century Christians to get a new grasp 
of what it means to be the laos, the people 
of God. For 5 years WBE continued as an in- 
dependent agency serving mainly ALG fields, 

Then on January 1 of this year WBE be- 
came an office in the Division of Mission 
Services of the newly formed Lutheran Coun- 
cil in the U.S.A. As a part of this cooperative 
agency WBE now challenges and recruits 
Lutheran lay people to offer themselves for 
service on mission fields and in indigenous 
churches in emerging areas of the world. 

By its mature the business of voluntary 
service leads to crossing synodical and de- 
nominational borders. The needs are specific 
and demand skills and backgrounds which 
are often available only in a broad market. 
WBE thus takes its place as the Lutheran 
program of short-term voluntary service 
among several such church-related programs 
in operation today. 

ALMOST ANTHING—FOR NOTHING 


Since 1961 more than 180 volunteers plus 
their dependents have traveled under WBE 
auspices to missions and the young churches 
around the world to give of themselves. 
What do these people do? “Almost anything” 
might be the most appropriate answer. 

WBE volunteers have served as secretaries, 
superintendents, builders, dentists, publish- 
ers, printers, librarians, mechanics, nurses, 
teachers, technicians, administrators, elec- 
tricians, physicians, and in other capacities. 
The general rule is that they go somewhere 
far from home to do what they're good at 
for a little while—for nothing. 

Workers stay from less than 2 months to 
more than 2 years. They work wherever there 
are ongoing projects or programs which need 
their help. As an office in the Lutheran Coun- 
cil in the U.S.A. it would be possible for 
WBE to place volunteers in any of the fields 
of the participating bodies or in others if 
there is no appropriate Lutheran placement 
opportunity. 

” RESPONSE TO FELT NEED 

Why did this program come into being? 
The answer can only be: it is a response to 
a felt need. From many countries, but 
especially from North America, people are 
reaching out in active concern for the physi- 
cal and spiritual well-being of others. 

The seemingly irrational impulse to go a 
long distance to do something for nothing 
for a little while and then come home—it 
can be persuasively argued—is a real reponse 
to the Holy Spirit’s prodding. (And it needn't 
be a long way in terms of actual miles either, 
for the number of miles between, let us say 
urban California and an Arizona Navajo res- 
ervation, scarcely measures the gulf between 
them.) 

Much is being done; much more can be 
done. Few know this better than the Sand- 
agers’ family back in Minnesota. It is no 
accident that Sheldon’s brother Victor and 
his family are planning to leave for a year's 
service as soon as Sheldon and family re- 
turn this summer. 


J. Arthur Younger 
SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Nr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
passing of J. ARTHUR YOUNGER leaves 
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everyone who knew him with a deep and 
personal sense of loss. To know ART was 
to respect him and admire his many 
admirable qualities. ArT was a big man 
in every sense. He was big physically; 
had a big, warm smile that seemed to 
take in the whole world. Art was big in 
the sense that he never denigrated the 
accomplishments of others. In a word, 
Art was what we would all like to be in 
Congress. 

J. ARTHUR Youncer faithfully served 
the 11th District of California for nearly 
15 years. He served all of America as 
well. As second-ranking minority mem- 
ber of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, he came to be 
recognized as an expert in the fields of 
domestic and international trade and 
commercial law. 

ArT was a conservative in the best 
sense of the word. He knew that govern- 
ment cannot do everything for the indi- 
vidual. Art realized that most of our 
problems can be solved through individ- 
ual initiative. 

Yet, he was a most progressive Mem- 
ber of Congress. Art was the “father” of 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. Shortly after being elected 
to the House, J. ARTHUR YOUNGER intro- 
duced a bill for the establishment of a 
Cabinet-level Department of Urbicul- 
ture to be devoted to the problems of 
welfare of city dwellers. He was ahead of 
his time and the bill was defeated. But 
it was the inspiration for the eventual 
creation of the new Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

ART was an exceptionally hard work- 
er. He was nearly always the first to ar- 
rive at any meeting of a committee or 
subcommittee. Arr did his homework 
and was one of the best informed mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. He always 
carried more than his share of the load. 
His questioning during hearings was to 
the point. His invaraible courtesy to wit- 
nesses made the work easier and more 
significant. 

It was my great privilege to serve with 
Art on the Republican Task Force on 
Education. Members of the task force 
constantly turned to him for advice and 
guidance in this extremely vital area. His 
long experience and deep understanding 
of the importance of education to the life 
of the Nation, contributed materially to 
the success of the task force. 

It was my privilege to be associated 
with ArT at the weekly prayer break- 
fasts in the House. If any Member of 
the House deserved the encomium 
“Christian gentleman,” it was J. An- 
THUR YOUNGER. His sincere Christian be- 
liefs illuminated every facet of his life. 

I was struck by what my colleague, 
Mr. Hunt, said of his first meeting with 
Art, Our late colleague from California 
told Mr. Hunt that there would be many 
moments when he would be perplexed 
and would wish guidance on a vote. ART 
told Mr. Hunt: 

I want to tell you that emblazoned over 
the Speaker’s rostrum there are inscribed the 
truest words ever spoken, “In God We Trust” 
and when the moment arises, place your trust 
in your God as I have all these years. 


Art lived and functioned by placing 
his trust in God. 
Mr. Speaker, I join my colleagues in 
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expressing sympathy to his wife, Norma, 
and to the other members of his fam- 
ily. 


Congressman Horton Praises Damascus 
Temple, A. A. O. N. M. S. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, as my 
colleagues are surely aware, Washington 
was the host city last week to the 93d 
Imperial Council of the Ancient Arabic 
Order, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, and 
to tens of thousands of Shriners. 

On Wednesday, of last week, it was my 
pleasure to present a flag which had 
flown over the capitol to 3 members of 
the color guard of Damascus Temple, 
A. A. O. N. M. S. of Rochester, N.Y., the 
Temple to which, I am proud to say, I 
belong. 

The members of the Damascus Temple 
color guard who received the flag were 
Nobles William D. Staples, Randall G. 
Beachner, and Robert J. Gabel. 

They are three of the more than 400 
Damascus Temple Shriners who were on 
ae pilgrimage to the national conven- 

on, 

Damascus Temple is the second 
oldest temple in the Shrine jurisdiction. 
Its charter is dated in 1875. 

Because of its seniority, Damascus 
Temple was one of the first units whose 
colorful band and Shriners thrilled and 
delighted the many thousands of people 
who watched last Thursday night's pa- 
rade up Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Damascus Temple this year is under 
the able leadership of Potentate Clayton 
F. Kaul. 

Potentate Kaul is assisted by these 
elected members of the Divan— 

Chief Rabban Barton S. Horner. 

Assistant Rabban James B. Scobell. 

High Priest and Prophet Robert L. 
Anderson. 

Treasurer Norman H. Selke. 

Recorder John W. Cummings. 

Oriential Guide Leonard Parker. 

Other Shriners who head units in 
Damascus Temple, and who are on the 
pilgrimage to Washington, are— 

Patrol Captain William J. Cox. 

Legion of Honor Captain Le Roy 
Wilson. 

Band Director John W. Cummings. 

President of Director's Staff Douglas 
McLean. 

Director of Director’s Staff Ralph I. 
Oatman. 

Director of Musical Unit Charles B. 
Benedict. 

Horse Patrol President Leland Pflanz. 
55 Patrol Captain Theodore Hamil- 

n. 

Color Guard Captain Karl Lemperle. 

Patrol President Charles Jack. 

Chanters President Anton Hanson. 

Shrine activities which the public saw 
last week were highlighted by the pa- 
rades, and emphasized high spirits, good 
fellowship, and enjoyment of life. 
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I can attest to the enjoyable aspects 
of being a Shriner. 

But the public is not as aware of the 
serious aspects of Shrine activities. 

The 3,500 members of Damascus 
Temple in Rochester, for example, are 
deeply involved in the operation of two 
Shrine Hospitals for Crippled Children. 
One is located in Springfield, Mass.; the 
other in Erie, Pa. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to draw the 
attention of my colleagues to the worthy 
activities of the Shrine, and of Damascus 
Temple of Rochester, N.Y, 


United States-State Relations 


EXTENSION OF 9 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, last week a number of my col- 
leagues and I took the floor to discuss 
some of the grave problems of executive 
branch operations which now under- 
mine the effectiveness of so many of our 
myriad Federal programs. 

Our critical area in which reform is 
urgently needed is that of liaison and 
simple communications between the Fed- 
eral Government and the States. Im- 
provements in this area are especially 
essential as long as our 50 Governors 
must deal with the profusion of pro- 
grams, agencies, and requirements which 
has sprouted in the past few years. 

The present administration’s efforts to 
improve intergovernmental liaison were 
assessed recently in an editorial in the 
Baltimore Sun of June 19. Because this 
editorial raises some very pertinent ques- 
tions, I would like to call it to the atten- 
tion of the Congress: 

Untren STATES-STATE RELATIONS 

President Johnson seems as concerned 
about Washington’s uneven relations with 
the 50 state capitals as with foreign capitals, 
and rightly so. Whether his innovations in 
this field prove as meritorious as his con- 
cern remains to be seen. 

To start with, he has seen fit for the State 
Department to assign an ambassador to the 
states. The man given this assignment is 
Winthrop G. Brown, former Ambassador to 
Seoul. It will be interesting to learn whether 
he finds mutual understanding more difficult 
to establish with American governors than 
with Korean generals, or less. The State De- 
partment, of course, is most properly inter- 
ested in getting American foreign policy 
across to Americans. The chief new contri- 
bution of the Kennedy Administration was 
the “background briefing” for community 
opinion molders, a way of flattering them 
into listening to tedious if authoritative lec- 
tures about difficult subjects they planned to 
have strong opinions about. Now we get an 
ambassador. 

Mr. Johnson has had his own man on state 
affairs, former Gov. Farris Bryant of Florida, 
who liked the states so well he decided to go 
back to his own. The President's latest in- 
novation, possibly to fill the gap left by Mr. 
Bryant, is to assign state liaison work to 
members of the Cabinet, possibly on the 
ground that they haven't enough to do, since 
the Cabinet no longer really functions as one. 

But each of these men is the top executive 
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of an important Federal bureaucracy, and 
that is a fulltime job. Neither the Secretary 
of Defense nor the Secretary of State should 
be made to worry about Iowa's highways or 
Montana’s mental health, or even relations 
with the Governor of California, And the 
Secretaries of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, of Housing and Urban Development and 
of Agriculture, who should worry about such 
things, should consider all the states, not Just 
a chosen half dozen. 

In the last analysis there is no end run 
around the departments and agencies that 
carry on the day-to-day relations with the 
states. A small coordination office might 
oversee their workings, to unclog bottlenecks 
and clear up obfuscations. The trouble with 
the Johnson approach is that by adding con- 
nections instead of clarifying those that 
exist, he might end up with even murkier 
waters, 


Soviet Objective Is Demise of NATO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Cop- 
ley newspaper columnist, Dumitru 
Danielopol, in a recent column issued a 
timely reminder that the prime Soviet 
foreign policy objective is the demise of 
NATO—the Atlantic alliance—and an 
equally helpful warning that talk of dis- 
Solving alliances as a means of pleasing 
Communist power centers helps the So- 
viet cause. 

Here is the text of his column: 

Sovirr OBJECTIVE Is Demise or NATO 

(By Dumitru Danielopol) 

WASHINGTON —Is President Johnson's for- 
eign policy undermining Western Europe 
and NATO? “Western Europe is not yet won, 
it is disputed,” said Ambassador Andre 
Francois Poncet in an April Paris interview. 
“Your adversaries are much more able, they 
are winning.“ 

Nine weeks and 15 countries later I come 
to the conclusion that the French Acade- 
Mician is right. U.S. policies are hurting 
Western Europe and the Atlantic Alliance, 

Almost everywhere one goes in Europe he 
Tealizes that anti-American sentiment is 
gaining impetus. 

And so is neutralism. 

This is particularly true in the Scandina- 
Vian countries where the Soviet Union has 
invested considerable money and effort to 
alienate Governments from the United 
States. 

The main aim of the Russians is to destroy 
NATO. Norway and Denmark are particular 
targets. 

After a similar tour last year we wrote in 
this column: 

“It Is about time President Johnson awoke 
to the facts that his points are just not get- 
ting across. 

“Until Americans realize that this struggle 
with world Communism is primarily a 
Psychological struggle we are in trouble.” 

We are in trouble. 

And it is worse than in 1966. 

Communist propaganda is using the Viet- 
nam war as a wedge to alienate us from our 
friends and the Administration’s policies of 
“detente” with the Communist world have 
touched off a helter-skelter rush to the east 
among small countries. No one wants to be 
“left behind”. Everyone listens to President 
Johnson's words, but seems to ignore the 
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fact that Congress refuses to pass any east- 
west trade legislation. 

When the President of the United States 
gives the impression that Communism is 
no longer dangerous it is bound to have ef- 
fect in Europe. And that was the impres- 
sion Mr. Johnson gave in his “peaceful en- 
gagement” speech last Oct. 7. 

“Let us look ahead to the task that con- 
fronts the Atlantic nations,” the Presi- 
den said, “We must turn to one of the great 
unfinished tasks of our generation; making 
Europe whole.” He talked of “a continent 
in which alliances do not confront each 
other in bitter hostility. ..." 

What do the Russians think of this policy 
of detente? 

In his April Karlovy Vary speech Leonid 
I. Brezhnev, Secretary General of the Com- 
munist Party of the USSR, said: 

“What does experience teach? It teaches in 
particular that the ‘cold war’ and confronta- 
tion of military blocs, the atmosphere of 
military threats seriously hamper the ac- 
tivity of revolutionary forces (e., Commu- 
nism). 

“In conditions of international tension in 
bourgeois countries, the reactionary elements 
become active, the military raise their heads, 
anti-democratic tendencies and anti-com- 
munism are strengthened.” 

In other words the cold war“ hinders Com- 
munist penetration in non-Communist 
countries, and strengthens the anti-Com- 
munist forces. 

“The past few years,” Brezhnev said “have 
shown quite clearly that in conditions of 
slackened international tension the pointer 
of the political barometer moves left... 
the increase in the influence of the West 
European Communist parties is most di- 
rectly correlated with the reduction of the 
tension which has taken place in Europe.” 

In his own words, Brezhnev shows how fal- 
lacious is the theory that “detente” helps the 
West and in particular the United States. 

If one still believes that the Soviet Union 
has abandoned the idea of a Communist Eu- 
rope just listen to Brezhnev: 

“The historic aim of our movement is 
socialism and communism. We are convinced 
the working class and peoples of Western Eu- 
rope will sooner or later set out on the road 
to socialism. 

“Communists of the Soviet Union 
consider it to be their sacred duty to do all 
they can to facilitate the struggle of the 
working class . for peace, democracy, na- 
tional independence and socialism,” 

In order to achieve this the Kremlin must 
first destroy NATO, get American troops out 
of Europe, the sixth fleet out of the Medi- 
teranean. 

“Let us agree now to liquidiate the military 
organizations ... Brezhney says.“ There is no 
justification whatever for the constant pres- 
ence of the U.S. fleet in the water washing 
the shores of southern Europe.” 

Let's stop deluding ourselves and follow- 
the-leader Governments in Western Europe. 

As long as there is a Communist regime in 
the Kremlin, a united Europe can only mean 
a Communist Europe. 


Need for Changes in Certain HEW 
Practices 


SPEECH 


HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent report of the administrator of the 
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Baptist Memorial Hospial in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has been brought to my atten- 
tion. The report clearly shows the need 
for changes in certain practices of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. In particular, it is important to 
the continued independence of our hos- 
Pitals that HEW cease accounting prac- 
tices which result in the consumption of 
profits and depletion allowances by 
medicare. 

These changes might well be accom- 
plished through the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967. Accordingly, I have 
taken the liberty of forwarding the re- 
port to all members of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, together with an 
explanatory statement. 

Because of the concern of the Nation 
with the effect of changes in our social 
security laws, I am inserting the report 
and my explanatory letter in the Recorp 
following these remarks: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 14, 1967. 
Hon. WILBUR D. MILLS, 
Chairman, Ways and Means Committec, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have recently re- 
ceived a communication from the pastor of 
one of the leading Baptist churches in my 
District. He advices me that by reason 
of his position as a member of the executive 
board of the Southern Baptist Hospital Board 
he has become aware of certain practices 
by the Department of Health, Education & 
Welfare which were causing financial diffi- 
culties for hospitals. 

Reverend Bryan Robinson, pastor of the 
Clairmont Hills Baptist Church in Decatur, 
Georgia, has forwarded me a copy of a re- 
port prepared by the Administrator of the 
Baptist Memorial Hospital in Jacksonville, 
Florida. This report points out that the De- 
partment of Health, Education & Welfare 
varies the percentage of reimbursement paid 
to hospitals for Medicare patients, so as to 
permit absorption by Medicare of any profits 
or depletion on capital equipment which 
the hospital may otherwise charge its pay- 
ing patients. In effect, the hospital is penal- 
ized for any efficiency which might result 
in a profit. The hospital is also having its 
allowance for depletion of capital equip- 
ment assets consumed by Medicare patients. 
This, of course, will ultimately result in the 
hospital being forced to turn to the govern- 
ment for assistance in replacing capital as- 
sets. Such a result would further Increase 
the power of the federal government to 
regulate hospitals and make management 
decisions. I am taking the liberty of en- 
closing a copy of the report for your infor- 
mation and advice. 

I personally hope that your influence will 
be used to prevent any further encroachment 
upon the management of hospital affairs by 
any agency, whether State or Federal. 

Sincerely, 
Ben B. BLACKBURN, 
Member of Congress. 


BAPTIST MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
Jacksonville, Fla., June 22, 1967. 

To: Board of Directors. 

Re: May, 1967 statement of admissions and 
patient days, balance sheet, and state- 
ment of income and expense. 

The month of May continues our previous 
heavy schedules. We exceeded in patient days 
and numbers of patients a similar period 
last year in all areas except Intensive Care 
Unit. 

Accounts receivable continue to be reduced 
in accordance with our reduction schedule. 
They are now at $1,117,250.00, excluding the 
reserve. This represents approximately 58 
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days of business on the books. We are en- 
deavoring to keep this moving in the down- 
ward direction toward 45 to 50 days on the 
books, and should level off somewhere around 
a million dollars. 

You will note in the Income and Expense 
statement we continue to experience a loss 
of income in the cast room. We have discov- 
ered some administrative problems in that 
area and are taking steps to correct them. 

In all other areas we are ahead of the 
budget on income and behind it on expense, 
and hope we can maintain this balance and 
good financial picture to the end of the 


The most serious financial problem we 
face Is evident on page six of the Statement 
of Income and Expense under the section 
headed “Medicare Discounts.” The Blue Cross 
of Florida, our fiscal intermediary with the 
Federal Government, has indicated to us 
that, based on our 1966 audit, we can only 
be reimbursed 83 per cent of a patient's bill 
on all Medicare patients. This percentage is 
determined by a formula developed by the 
Social Security Administration which is de- 
signed to reimburse the hospital for rea- 
- sonable costs” of providing the service to 

Medicare beneficiaries. 

During our budgeting for this current year, 
we forecast based on 93 per cent that we 
would write off approximately $83,000.00 to 
Medicare discounts. We are now changing 
our forecast to show that this will be a fig- 
ure near $236,000.00. In order to adjust for 
the eight months ending in May, we have 
revised this amount by $100,815.25 over and 
above what we already had charged to this 
account, By throwing all this into the month 
of May we actually showed a net loss in oper- 
ating income during that month. Of course, 
it takes the effect of reducing our eight- 
month net experience by that amount. 

We are also billing now on the basis of 83 
per cent so we will not come up at the end of 
the year with a great amount of money to 
pay back to the Federal Government. The 
$100,000.00 represents a contingent cash 
liability which will be due when we are 
finally audited for this year’s experience. We 
are trying to decide whether to hold that 
amount as a liability or to begin reimbursing 
the Federal Government at this time. I will 
report to you later on further outcome of 
this matter. 

The House of Representatives Ways and 
‘Means Committee is considering amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act which would 
assist us in dealing with the Medicare pro- 
gram and would change, to some extent, the 
financial experience we are having. Congress 
is considering recommendations by the 
American Hospital Association to increase the 
Improvement factor in the Medicare formula 
from 2 per cent to 10 per cent, to change 
some difficult administrative problems in 
handling outpatient accounts and accounts 
wherein a full-time hospital physician staff 
member is involved, and is considering a 
revision of the basic Medicare formula itself 
which should be beneficial to our type of 
operation. Congress is also considering an 
amendment opposed by the American Hospi- 
tal Association wherein depreciation is al- 
lowed as an expense under the Medicare re- 
imbursement formula, that the depreciation 
a hospital accrues because of Medicare pa- 
tients would be put Into a trust fund which 
would then be administered and spent only 
on benefit of the hospital after approval of a 
state planning agency. 

When I reported this to the Executive 
Committee of the Board in New Orleans in 
June, it urged I make this information avall- 
able to Mr. Harrell so he could pass it on to 
all members of the Board of Directors for any 
help they can give with congressmen from 
their areas of the country. Mr. Harrell and 
I have discussed this matter and agreed I 
should make this information available to 
you at this time in this manner. Additional 
reports will follow, We are in favor of the first 
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three items and hope the Ways and Means 
Committee and Congress will act favorably 
on them, We are unalterably opposed to the 
matter of a state agency telling us how to 
spend depreciation funds and hope Congress 
will act unfavorably on this. 

Mr. Wilson and I will have a comparative 
report on Medicare and non-Medicare expe- 
rience of the hospitals for you in the August 
Board meeting. 

In the meantime, we shall try to keep you 
informed on this and other matters. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE MATHEWS, 
Administrator. 


Trial Balloons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing April and May of this year the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture conducted a 
series of farm policy conferences. During 
the course of these sessions Secretary 
Freeman advanced various ‘‘trial ball- 
loons” which could conceivably result in 
total subjugation of the American farmer 
to the will of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Frank Heffelfinger, of Minneapolis, 
president of the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association, spoke as follows of 
the Secretary's “trial ballooning” before 
the Wisconsin Feed, Seed, and Farm 
Supply Association in Milwaukee, Wis., 
June 19, 1967: 

SPEECH BY FRANK HEFFELFINGER, PRESIDENT, 
GRAIN & FEED DEALERS NATIONAL Asso- 
CIATION TO WISCONSIN FEED, SEED & 
FARM SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, MILWAUKEE, 
WIS., JUNE 19, 1967 

Our industry considers itself forged into 
an unbreakable, interdependent link with 
the producers—the farmers and ranchers—of 
this country. Many of the businesses that 
serve the farmer today, had their origins 
nearly 100 years ago when agriculture was 
little more than a way of life. It is obvious 
that they have performed valuable services 
for their farm customers or they would have 
ceased to exist many years ago. 

Because of this close relationship that ex- 
ists between the farmer and the grain and 
farm supply business, we sincerely support 
and encourage the efforts of the USDA and 
the Secretary of Agriculture to explore new 
ideas to improve the economic health of agri- 
culture today. Since the Secretary said in a 
speech before the National Press Club in 
Washington, D.C., May 16, that he welcomied 
the comments of others as to the merit and 
usefulness of his ideas, I hope that he will 
accept my remarks in the objective manner 
in which they are intended. In that talk he 
called it “brainstorming”, but I call it “trial 
ballooning”, During the months of April and 
May, Secretary Freeman launched enough 
trial balloons across the country to make it 
look like the air over Memorial Stadium at 
the University of Minnesota at kick-off time 
on Homecoming Day when all the spectators 
release their helium filled balloons at the 
same moment. During these launchings, Mr. 
Freeman made certain inferences that in my 
opinion are so clearly misleading I feel they 
cannot go unchallenged. In Washington on 
April 25, referring to the 7% drop in farm 
prices, he said that the decline had to be en- 
dured by farmers in the face of—and I quote, 
“spiraling production costs from the admin- 
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istered (my emphasis) price segment of 
the economy”. g 

What I object to is the use of the word 
“administered”. I'm sorry to say that the in- 
ference is very clear that the Secretary be- 
lieves there is a segment of the industry that 
supplies input items for the farmer and that 
there are absolutely no competitive pressures 
that exist within that segment so that every- 
one simply sets his price to the farmer with 
a handsome profit and that’s all there is to 
it. In actual practice nothing could be fur- 
ther from the fact. How many times have 
those of you in the farm supply business 
seen sales tickets that a farmer will show 
you of, let's say, a fertilizer grade the same 
as the one you're selling, and everything else 
is equal except the price is $5/ton less 10 
miles down the road. 

The main purpose of the farm policy con- 
ferences conducted by the USDA in April 
and May was to share ideas with different 
groups and presumably to test reaction to 
ideas that have been advanced over the years 
for improving economic conditions on the 
farm, Considering that farmers are in the 
worst cost-price squeeze since World War II, 
these conferences were indeed timely. How- 
ever, during the course of these meetings, 
Secretary Freeman advanced three plans un- 
der study in the Department—ahy one of 
which could lead to eventual subjugation 
of American farmers to the will of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The first is a National Farm Bargaining 
Board established under the same authority 
for farmers as the National Labor Relations 
Act is for labor, The Board would set all the 
rules for a group of producers—including 
who would represent each producer group. 
The bargaining agent selected by the Board 
in Washington would set the prices. Finally, 
if the Secretary of Agriculture felt that prices 
were getting a little out of line he could 
simply order the group to discontinue its 
holding action and to unload. The result 
would be very simply to give the Office of the 
Secretary of Agriculture the power of & 
despot over the country’s largest industry. 

Furthermore, and even more basic in my 
opinion, is the fact that the idea of the Farm 
Bargaining Board fails to take into account 
one of the fundamental characteristics of 
farming in the first place. The one universal 
quality of the American farmer and rancher 
is his almost tenacious individualism. It goes 
back to the homestead days and it hasn’t 
changed since. Now this doesn’t mean he 
should starve to death—economically speak- 
ing—on his own farm, but It certainly doesn’t 
mean that he should or would sell out his 
birthright to a Bargaining Board in Wash- 
ington. A National Farm Bargaining Board 
would not be in the best public interest nor 
would it be in the best interest of the farmer. 
However, it would serve the purpose of con- 
centrating inordinate amount of power in 
the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The next specter resurrected by Mr. Free- 
man on his regional conferences was the 
Marketing Agreement. The Department again 
has them under study to broaden their scope 
and authority. What does broaden authority 
mean? Is it the ability to invoke marketing 
agreements on major commodities without 
grower referendum? The possibility is sug- 
gested of obtaining more flexible authority 
to make adjustments in producer allotments 
and marketing quotas. While some producer 
approved marketing orders are in existence 
today, the turkey producers and the wheat 
producers have lately showed how they feel 
about federally supervised National Market- 
ing Agreements. In spite of this the Secre- 
tary continues to press for marketing orders 
as a means of strengthening American agri- 
culture. The effect of National Marketing 
Orders is very simply to subsidize the ineffi- 
clent producer while limiting the productivity 
of the efficient producer and at the expense 
of the consuming public. If this is an exag- 
geration then why did Secretary Freeman 
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Say on May 16—and I quote, “the marketing 
order carries within it necessary antitrust 
exemptions. No other adjustments are neces- 
sary to create a favorable legal climate for 
effective bargaining associations,” 

When I read those words, I was absolutely 
appalled. What Mr. Freeman is suggesting is 
legalized monopoly with his office determin- 
ing who can produce what, and how much 
or how little, and with his office having the 
final approval and veto power over the price. 
I submit to you that American Farmers do 
not need, do not want, and will summarily 
Teject this kind of government decreed uni- 
versal regimentation. 

The last idea explored by the Secretary of 
Agriculture has to do with the possibility of 
Producer Marketing Boards. This would be 
& National Board, presumably, that would 
have the power to regulate production and 
marketing of a given commodity. It would 
be able to negotiate prices and other terms of 
Sale. The farmer-rancher operating under a 
marketing board produces for one market and 
One market alone—and that is the federal 
government. Similar boards do exist in other 
countries including Canada and that's ex- 
actly what the situation is there with respect 
to wheat, rye and barley. And what about the 
structure of the marketing system in Cana- 
da? While admittedly it may be argued what 
Caused it, nevertheless, the fact is there are 
virtually no small, or medium sized com- 
Panies left—whether investor owned or co- 
Operative—that are engaged in the grain 
marketing process in Canada. 

When the Canadian farmer made the tran- 
sition from an open competitive market, he 
gave up a lot of freedom to the Wheat Board. 
It now tells how much he can market, at 
What price and to what town it is to be de- 
livered. He can specify where he wants to 
make his delivery but if he wants to change 
his mind, I am told it is practically tmpossi- 
ble to get permission to make a change dur- 
ing the process. Canadian cattlemen, on the 
Other hand, have steadily resisted all at- 
tempts to include their industry under a 
Marketing Board. 

The Secretary of Agriculture's proposals 
for a National Bargaining Board, expanded 
Marketing agreements, and Farm Marketing 

Were reported by the National Com- 
mission on Food Marketing that he referred 
to during the regional conferences. The final 
Teport of the Commission was highly con- 
troversial and was sharply dissented to by 
Six members of the 15-man Commission. 
Three of the six dissenters said the proposal 
ot the Commission “would harm the long- 
term interests of agricultural producers. It 
would harm the nation. The Commission 
Made no studies which would validate a cur- 
Tent or future need for, or the potential 
€ffect of such a proposal.” 

The United States government does have a 
role In agriculture and it's an im t one. 
That role, however, does not include institu- 
tion of laws and regulations which suffocate 
the marketing system. The most disturbing 
Teature of the suggestions of the Secretary 
Of Agriculture is his apparent inference that 
Somehow the present marketing system is 
not doing an efficient, and effective job of 
Moving food from the producer to the con- 
Sumer, when in fact our system is the most 
emelent in the world. 

The competition that exists today in our 
industry is the very best assurance the farmer 
dan have that he will receive the top dollar 
for his products and the least cost for his 
input items. It all boils down to one simple 
thought. Which system is going to be the best 
for the farmer. On the one hand he deals 
With a number of different grain marketing 
and farm supply businesses that are vigor- 
dusly competing for his business—with all 
that implies. One the other hand, regardless 
Of what you call it, Bargaining Board, Mar- 
keting Agreement, or Marketing Board, the 
determination of how much is produced, 
Who gets to do it, and what price is paid, 
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will eventually be made in Washington in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

My bet is that hard as it may be at times, 
the American farmer will stick with an open, 
freely-competing system because he will feel 
that only in this way can he deal first hand, 
face to face, with the factors of price and 
cost. Only in this way can he really have 
personal control over his farming and ranch- 
ing operations. 


Guarantee Minimum Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CEORCE E. BROWN, IR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in these days much thought and 
discussion revolves around the problems 
of poverty, and solutions to these prob- 
lems, such as the guaranteed annual 
income, the negative income tax, and 
many similar proposals. One of the more 
imaginative and thoughtful proposals 
has been made by Mr. Mathew L. Gelern- 
ter of Los Angeles, and is contained in a 
letter to me which I am including with 
these remarks. Mr. Gelernter has obvi- 
ously devoted much thought to this mat- 
ter. Although he is not an economist, but 
a workingman intimately aware of and 
concerned about these problems from 
personal experience, his suggestions show 
sophistication about the needs of our so- 
ciety and how to meet them, which is 
unusual. 

The letter follows: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Brown: I suggest that 
person born in the U.S.A, and therefore an 
American citizen, be recognized as a human 
being, the living economic cog in our whole 
machine of quantitative assets. 

I suggest that the combination—human 
being and | American citizen—are the essen- 
tial assets, which in its millions of combina- 
tions of dally living, totalizes itself eco- 
nomically in our Gross National Product. 

Viewed as such, it would constantly in- 
crease our Gross National Product, if every 
one of our citizens, as an economic and hu- 
man right, were guaranteed and paid by the 
treasury of our country, the minimal income 
described as a necessary deduction from the 
Income Tax—namely, $600 per year. 

Therefore, I recommend, support and de- 
sire Our government—through the agency 
of the States—pay $50.00 per month to 
every human being over 12 years old, born 
in the U.S.A. (A rough estimate of paying 
this sum to approximately 150 million per- 
sons over 12 years, would be 7% billion a 
month, or about 90 billion dollars per year.) 
SOME OF THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL EFFECTS 

With the establishment of the Equity 
Fund, every boy and girl in the country, 
for whom the fund would have an escrow 
arrangement, will develop a new sense of par- 
ticipation, a feeling of being part of this 
great country. An attitude will quickly de- 
velop that the future is an Open road, full 
of great possibilities, rather than one full 
of blockades. 

One of the first rewards of Equity would 
be a cohesive family life from its very foun- 
dation, Preparation for a full and satisfying 
education would be a natural part of the 
familly pattern. 

A family of four with two children over 
12, would make this family economically in- 
dependent in the selection of a good home. 
Having the basic sum of $200 a month as a 
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guaranteed income, would allow for a selec- 
tion of homes on the lowest possible mort- 
gage cost. Also, the selection of the area, 
schools, and other amenities to serve their 
best interests would be their decision. Slums 
throughout the country would disappear and 
hopefully all the evils that flow from being 
ghettoized will finally be met by a fullness 
of life in a free society. 
FIDUCIARY AGENTS 

I propose that the sovereign states be the 
fiduciary agents of Equity, as a Measure of 
returning to the States those acts and ac- 
tivities best used that are nearest the people. 
The $50 a month so distributed should have 
no restrictions whatever on its use, by any 
agency of the state, country or local govern- 
ments, The recognition of a native born, live 
human being should be all that the Federal 
Government require. 

The phrase “no restrictions whatever” 
means exactly that—even to the people in- 
carcerated in jails or prisons, hospitals or 
hopelessly incapacitated. 

The economic structure of the Nation as 
it exists now, should in no ways be changed. 
All Tax forms, business enterprises and en- 
tities would continue as before, subject to 
all the factors that are now present. 

I propose that 6 months following the date 
of a functioning Equity, that all State agen- 
cies such as welfare, old age, charity and 
any other agencies having areas of activity 
in respect to programs for the financial re- 
lief of persons in the respective States, shall 
remove from all those roles all native persons 
and liquidate all agencies. To those for whom 
the $50 is inadequate arrangements of a sup- 
plementary nature under State, County and 
Local joint planning should be set in motion 
at that D day. 

If the age of qualification is set at 5 years 
rather than 12 years—some other great pos- 
sibilities present themselves—this would call 
for an outlay of 10 rather than 7½ billion 
dollars per month. 

I propose that a local bank be the fiduciary 
agent, best able to act as escrow agent, for 
all those from the age of 5 to 15. The bank 
would have the responsibility of holding in 
trust 50% of the $50 for all those not yet 
15 years old, and the other 50% would be 
available to the parents for the dally needs 
of the family. 

With this type of arrangements, a local 
bank, given the necessary Federal and State 
franchise would very soon amass the kind of 
funds that would invite, investigate and 
finally support through the mortgage form, 
housing and business ventures, The ethnic 
groups such as Negro and Mexican-American 
and even Appalachia, have rarely been able 
to share in the advantages of a very low 
mortgage costs, so vital and necessary in 
building areas of homogenlous living. 

A local bank in these ethnic and cultural 
areas, owned and operated by kindred people 
obviously would be more attuned to the 
spirit and the type of funding required. 
Equity would make this possible. 

The possibilities that would be available in 
such areas as Watts, Chicago, Atlanta, East 
Los Angeles, etc., are enormous. 

MATHEW L. GELERNTER. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Appropriations: Savannah River Plant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Aiken County, 
with its great Savannah River plant, was 
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added to my congressional district in 
1966 through redistricting. Since that 
time I have visited the Savannah River 
plant in Aiken on two separate occasions, 
My latest visit was recently in the com- 
pany of my illustrious friend, the Hon- 
orable CHET Holo, of California, 
former chairman and now vice chairman 
of the Joint Committtee on Atomic 
Energy, and my warm friend, a very able 
member of the Joint Committee, the 
Honorable MEL Price, of Illinois. 

Both of these distinguished gentlemen, 
Mr. HoOLIFIELD and Mr. PRICE, were mem- 
bers of the original Committee on Atomic 
Energy, which was created in 1946—more 
than 20 years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of the per- 
sonnel at the Savannah River Atomic 
Energy Plant. I do not know of a more 
efficient, patriotic, and dedicated group 
of men and women anywhere. They are 
conscious of their important role in our 
Nation’s defense, and they are looking to 
the future with the certain knowledge of 
making a great contribution to the peace 
of the world. 

Let me especially remark on the superb 
security measures at this plant, and the 
devoted service of the security guards, 
which I observed on my visits. 

Icannot let this opportunity pass with- 
out tribute to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., and the splendid personnel asso- 
citated with them who have contributed 
so much to the defense of this country 
and who will play a leading role in both 
defense and peaceful use of the atom in 
the future. 

At the nuclear conference in this area 
in May 1967, which I attended with Rep- 
resentatives HOLIFIELD and Price, the co- 
operation was very evident between the 
officers of this plant, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and private enterprise. This 
huge complex, covering over 200,000 
acres with an investment of nearly $3 
billion, depends upon huge Government 
investment and the know-how of private 
industry working hand in hand, 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to say today 
that this project on the Savannah River 
is a bellwether example of creative part- 
nership between Government and private 
enterprise, the cornerstone of our Amer- 
ican way of life. 

The Savannah River plant, as I have 
discovered on my several visits, is not 
only a key miiltary installation, but also 
a leader in finding peaceful uses for the 
atom. 

The fuel for the world’s first atomic 
battery was produced in this plant, and 
has proved itself in use—from the im- 
proved tracking of ships at sea to the 
monitoring of American space satellites 
in orbit around the earth. This same 
fuel—plutonium 238—will someday 
power a cardiac pacemaker for heart 
patients. In addition to this role in the 
effort to cure heart disease, daily research 
is being conducted at the Savannah 
River Plant to diagnose and cure other 
diseases, including cancer. Thus the work 
at Aiken, which began as a measure for 
national defense, now leads the Nation 
in its assault on disease and the quest for 
space exploration. 

Another area of expansion is nuclear 
generated power. With the joint venture 
of Duke Power, South Carolina Electric 
and Gas, Virginia Electric Power and 
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Florida Power at Parr Shoals and with 
Duke Power Co.’s Keowee-Toxaway 
project in Oconee and Pickens Counties, 
my district could well become—and I am 
proud of this fact—one of the key nuclear 
areas of the world. 

Already for fiscal year 1967 the Fed- 
eral expenditures for atomic energy in 
my hope State of South Carolina alone 
were $100 million. Most of this invest- 
ment was in the Savannah River Plant 
in my district. This area, chosen for its 
suitable terrain and ample endowment of 
mineral-free water, has truly stepped 
forward to greet the atomic age. I con- 
gratulate all members of this project in 
their selection last year for the new Iso- 
tope Development Laboratory, and hail 
the continuing expansion of this needed 
program in fiscal year 1968. We in Wash- 
ington are attentive to the accomplish- 
ments at the Savannah River Plant and 
the continuing need for support in this 
venture, and I personally pledge my sup- 
port and cooperation. 

For fiscal year 1968, Iam happy to say 
that expenditure in this area will exceed 
$103 million. This increase over 1967 is a 
tribute to the productiveness and dedi- 
cation of all members of the nuclear pro- 
gram in my State and to congressional 
awareness of the growing need for their 
skills. 

Mr. Speaker, as I rise in support of this 
appropriation, let me commend Dr. Glen 
Seaborg for his splendid job in presiding 
over the Atomic Energy Commission. It 
is a job demanding the highest skills of 
both the scientist and the manager, and 
Dr. Seaborg has filled it admirably. 

I can support this appropriation with- 
out cuts and without exception. We can- 
not play politics with national defense. 
And I feel that every dollar of this ap- 
propriation is well invested—to insure 
our national security and to spearhead 
the effort to conquer disease, explore 
space and provide a better life for all 
Americans. 


Illinois Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
there is a possibility that the Congress 
will be asked to consider legislation call- 
ing for a Federal tax increase, I deem it 
of special interest that the 75th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Illinois 
adopted a resolution petitioning the 
Congress of the United States to call a 
convention for the purpose of proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide for a refund 
to each State of 10 percent of all Federal 
taxes collected therein without any con- 
trol or restrictions on the use of such 
funds. I believe this resolution is ex- 
tremely pertinent and practical and in- 
sert it in the Recorp at this point: 

Senate JOINT RESOLUTION 40 
(Offered by Senators Broyles, Arrington, 
Berning and Krasowski) 

Whereas, The Federal income tax and nu- 
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merous other taxes levied by the federal 
government have imposed a heavy and dis- 
tressing burden upon the American taxpayer 
by funneling into the federal treasury too 
much of the prime potential local tax rev- 
enue; and 

Whereas, In 1965 the approximate federal 
taxes from Illinois was over seven billion dol- 
lars and in 1966 the taxes increased to over 
eight billion, and the estimated take from 
Illinois taxpayers for 1967 will be approxi- 
mately nine billion, three hundred and 
ninety six million and a like proportionate 
amount from each of the other states; and 

Whereas, For many years state and local 
governments have been in a desperate finan- 
cial condition which constitutes an emer- 
gency which has been compounded by this 
depressing impact of federal taxation which 
is pushing the states’ tolerance to extremes: 
and 

Whereas, This severe emergency could be 
alleviated if the states were given their right- 
ful share of the total tax revenue by a sys- 
tem whereby the federal government of thé 
United States would make a simple refund 
to each state of 10% of the federal taxes col- 
lected therein, without restrictions in any 
manner and without curtailing or inter- 
fering with necessary present or future pro- 
grams of federal and state functions; and 

Whereas, Since these tax funds are the 
taxes from the people and rightfully belong 
to the people, this refund is not to be con- 
sidered a federal loan, or gift, or any form 
of federal aid and these funds shall not be 
restricted or controlled in any manner an 
they should be simply returned to the states 
from which collected; and 

Whereas, Polls show that 70% of the 
people want Congress to approve the return 
of federal tax revenue to the states in order 
to finance urgently needed state and local 
services, for it is generally accepted that 
the states can do a better and more econo- 
tical job since they are closer to their 
problems; and 

Whereas, It may be necessary and proper 
to make suitable adjustments for the smaller 
or lower income states in accordance with 
present federal policy; and 

Whereas, In 1965 during the Seventy- 
fourth session of the General Assembly, 
Illinois was the first state in the United 
States to pass a similar resolution which 
aroused nationwide interest and we are 
hopeful of total success in 1967; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, By the Senate of the Seventy- 
fifth General Assembly of the State of Il- 
linois, the House of Representatives concur- 
ring herein, that we respectfully petition the 
Congress of the United States to call a 
convention for the purpose of proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide for a refund to 
each state of 10% of all federal taxes col- 
lected therein without any control or re- 
strictions on the use of such funds; and be 
it further. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded by the Secretary of State to the 
two Illinois United States Senators, to every 
member of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives from Illinois and to the Gov- 
ernor of each of the other forty-nine states. 

Adopted by the Senate, March 20, 1967. 

Senate concurred in House Amendment, 
June 21, 1967. Q 

SAMUEL H. SHAPIRO, 
President of the Senate. 
EDWARD E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Concurred in by the House of Representa- 

tives, June 15, 1967 as amended. 


Speaker of House of Representatives. 
FrEDRIC H. 5 
Clerk of House of Representatives. 
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HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
special pride that I call the attention of 
the House to the outstanding heroism 
and dedication of Marine Cpl. Domingo 
Trevenio, a constituent of my. district. 

Corporal Trevenio, a native of San 
Marcos, Tex., recently experienced a 
harrowing ordeal while serving his Na- 
tion in the jungles of Vietnam. 

Wounded and dazed from heavy fight- 
ing with the Vietcong, Corporal Trevenio 
continued to defend his position under 
the most adverse conditions. 

It is apparent from the report of his 
Ordeal that a man of lesser courage, 
stamina, and love of his country would 
not have remained so dedicated to his 
duty. 

I take pride in the actions of Corporal 
Trevenio as I do in the actions and devo- 
tion to duty of all our American fighting 
men in Southeast Asia. 

At this point I would like to insert for 
the Recorp a news report of Corporal 
Trevenio’s tale of survival. 

The article follows: 

[From the Austin (Tex.) American-States- 
man, July 8, 1967] 
` Mempers oF Bravo Company—CENTEXAN 
TELLS or VIET SURVIVAL 

Corrus Chir. Tex—Reality seemed 
strange and undesirable to Marine Cpl. 
Domingo Trevino last Sunday. 

He was surrounded by jungle foliage, blood 
flowed from wounds in his back and left leg. 
His hands were tied behind his back by 
members of the North Vietnamese unit that 
had badly mauled Trevino’s Bravo Company 
of the 9th Marines. 

Little did he realize then that in five days 
he would be reunited with his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Domingo Trevino Sr. of San Marcos 
in his native Texas. 

The 20-year-old San Marcos native told his 
story Friday after arriving at the U.S. Naval 
Hospital in Corpus Christi. He said Bravo 
Company started out about 8 a.m. Sunday to 
Sweep an area near Con Thien, about two 
Miles below the demilitarized zone between 
North and South Vietnam. 

Trevino was a radio operator at a forward 
command post which normally is protected 
by other units. “We started drawing heavy 
Sniper fire and direct fire. We were pinned 
down in an open area along a trail,” he said. 

“The North Vietnamese were in the jungle 
all around us—dug in. We fired back, but 
every few minutes someone (in his unit) got 
hit. We were spread out along a trail and 
Never got a chance to dig in. There was only 
brush for protection,” he added. 

Trevino's first wound came about three 
hours after the firing started. A bullet, prob- 
ably fired by a sniper in a tree, crashed 
through his leg. He said the shooting soon 
slowed down and he could hear nothing ex- 
Cept scattered machine-gun fire. 
ie thought they had killed everybody,” he 


The loss of blood and heat from the mid- 
day sun caused Trevino to lose consciousness. 
en he awoke, he turned and saw several 
North Vietnamese firing a machine gun 
Nearby. Instead of keeping quiet, the vet- 
eran of 20 months of Vietnamese fighting 
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lifted his M16 rifle and fired an entire maga- 
zine—17 bullets—at the enemy. 

He was unable to reload and one of the 
numerous rounds fired at him struck him 
just below the right shoulder. His flak jacket 
slowed the bullet and probably saved his 
life. About half a dozen North Vietnamese 
swarmed over him, tying his hands behind 
his back and dragging him off into the 
jungle. 

“I don’t know how far they dragged me,” 
Trevino said as he opened his blue hospital 
shirt to show rope burns on his arms and 
scratches and bruises. 

“I passed out several times as they were 
dragging me off,“ he said, He said the captors 
were all young and wore “greens about like 
ours.“ 

Trevino said his captors finally dropped 
him by a large tree and disappeared into the 
jungle. He lay there alone for about two 
hours, passing out and then regaining his 
senses. 

He finally awoke to hear a tank moving 
through the jungle. He yelled for help and 
several U.S. infantrymen, walking with the 
tank, spotted him. 

“They just looked and passed on by be- 
cause they were at the ‘point,’ but the guys 
behind them came and picked me up,” he 
sald. 

Because Trevino had his hands tied, his 
rescuers apparently thought he had been tied 
and then shot. At least two news reports of 
the battle told of how he had been tied to 
a tree, shot and left for dead. 


Alewife Fish Pollution in Lake Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I have, 
ithe House of Representatives, 

a bill to solve and eliminate the dreadful 
pileup of a species of dead fish, alewives, 
on the shores of Lake Michigan and also 
on some of the adjoining Great Lakes. 

I ask unanimous consent to accompany 
my remarks a letter which I have re- 
ceived today from Mr. John E. Mitchell, 
director of the Department of Natural 
Resources in the State of Indiana, When 
I was home this past weekend, numerous 
inquiries were made as to the solution 
and reason for the accumulation of the 
dreadful dead alewives on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, The accompanying letter 
is the best explanation for the same that 
has come to my attention. 

My particular interest is in obtaining 
adequate funding to permit control of 
the alewife menace, a herring-like fish 
which now exists by the billions in the 
Great Lakes. 

With controls, this fish could be a val- 
uable commercial species and serve as 
forage for more desirable fish, such as 
the coho salmon, lake trout and white- 
fish and so forth. 

Uncontrolled, as it is now, the alewife 
is a pest. It is estimated that about half 
the adult alewife population die off an- 
nually. The dead bodies litter beaches, 
clog intakes, cause odor problems in or 
near the business districts and harbors of 
cities on the shores of Great Lakes. 

Further, this species, which seldom 
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grows more than 9 inches long, is pre- 
venting the fishing resources of the 
Lakes from recovering from the losses 
caused by the lamphrey eel scourge of 
2 years ago which now is under con- 
trol. 

Alarmed by the magnitude of this 
problem, last year I wrote to Secretary 
of the Interior Udall asking that the 
Federal Government undertake a crash 
program—similar to that used against 
the lamphrey—to control the alewife and 
restore an ecological balance to the 
Great Lakes. 

In his reply, the Secretary recognized 
the seriousness of the problem and ac- 
knowledged that the alewife now has 
the upperhand. Control, he stated, would 
require a “massive and sustained effort.” 

Believing that such an effort might 
best be undertaken through cooperation 
and coordination between the Great 
Lakes States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, I introduced a bill which would 
authorize the Secretary to cooperate 
with the affected States in conducting 
research into the problem and carrying 
out action programs of control. The 
measure authorizes a $5 million Federal 
appropriation which would be expended 
on a matching basis with the States act- 
ing individually or together in an mter- 
state compact to combat the alewife. 

I believe, however, that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, through the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries, should in- 
tensify its own efforts at combating the 
alewife. 

According to figures provided me by 
the Bureau in 1966, expenditures on ale- 
wife control, principally in Lake Michi- 
gan, are about $200,000. 

This amount falls considerably short 
of being the massive and sustained effort 
which Secretary Udall admitted would 
be necessary if any headway is to be made 
against the alewife. 

Local health officials and water pollu- 
tion. specialists are interested in an im- 
mediate and effective end to the problems 
caused by the alewife die-off, even if that 
means elimination of the species from the 
Great Lakes. 

State conservation officials, on the 
other hand, see the alewife as a good food 
source for the desirable game fish they 
are stocking in the lakes. To them, the 
most effective use of Federal funds would 
be for purchases of trout, whitefish and 
salmon fingerlings with which to “seed” 
the lakes. 

Commercial fishermen, on the other 
hand, are interested in Federal programs 
directed toward the commercial use of 
the alewife. 

Because of the conflicting interests in- 
volved and the multifaceted nature of 
the alewife problem, I believe a coordi- 
nated Federal-State attack, remains the 
best hope of a satisfactory solution. 

In that regard, a proposal has been put 
forward by the Midwest Federated Fish- 
eries Council, representing the Great 
Lakes fishing industry. This proposal 
calls for a crash program of research and 
development by the Bureau of Commer- 
cial fisheries requiring an expenditure of 
$720,000 for 34 new full-time scientific 
staff positions and $180,000 for the con- 
struction of a multipurpose research ves- 
sel for the Great Lakes. 
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STATE OF INDIANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES, 
Indianapolis, July 13, 1967. 
Co: Ray J. MADDEN, 
Indiana, District 1, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MappeNn: No doubt you 
are aware of the serious health and environ- 
mental problem caused by the annual die- 
off of a species of fish known as alewives now 
inhabiting Lake Michigan and washing 
ashore in prodigious numbers. The alewives 
have come into the Great Lakes from the 
ocean, and established themselves very suc- 
cessfully due to the lack of predator fishes In 
the lakes, particularly in Lake Michigan and 
Lake Superior. 

In the past, the Lake Trout served as pred- 
ators on any new species that tended to 
build up in excessive numbers. However, 
when the sea lamprey came into the Great 
Lakes and pretty well destroyed the lake 
trout, the build up of alewives and other 
trash fish became possible. A great deal of 
success has been attained by the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and the Great Lakes’ States 
involved. Already the lake trout, steel head 
trout and white fish are making a noticeable 
comeback in the Great Lakes. However the 
recent cut in the Lamprey Control Budget 
of some $100,000 will be a serious setback to 
this program. If the Lampreys are not con- 
trolled, and the predator fishes not allowed 
to come back in sufficient numbers to control 
the alewives, these fishes will continue to pile 
up on the shores of Lake Michigan, Your 
support for the needed funds in the Lamprey 
Control Program would be appreciated. 


Yours truly, 
JOHN E. MITCHELL, 
Director, Department of Natural Re- 
sources. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconb. and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rercord semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrin 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Rrconn shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
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print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks of 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6½-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary, 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorn for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight, 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rercorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks,—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit.— The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when sald report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record. When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper dr magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
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tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 1s 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Goyernment 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Why Young People Resist the Errors of 
Their Elders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
Our distingiushed colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GOODELL] de- 
livered the July 4 opening day address 
for the the 1967 season of Chautauqua 
Institution, located in his congressional 
district. 

His comments raised the question “Why 
Young People Resist the Errors of Their 
Elders.” His views are worthy of note 
by all of us and I am pleased to insert 
them at this point in the RECORDS 
Wr Younc PEOPLE RESIST THE ERRORS oF 

THEIR ELDERS 


(By Hon, CHarLES E. GOODELL, of New York) 


I want to thank all the people of 
Chautauqua for their hospitality the last 
five days. This is the first time in all the 
years in my attendance at Chautauqua that 
I have taken the opportunity to stay over 
night, and as I said a few minutes ago to 
Some friends, Tou can't really get the feeling 
Of Chautaugua—I am convinced—without 
being here all day enjoying its opportunity.” 
I must say one of the more difficult aspects 
Of the last few days has been the constant 
chant of the children that we must not leave, 
and I am sure that this will guarantee that 
We will return. 

I chose this topic because of the context 
of our times—unrest, riots, disillusionment, 
bitterness, divisions in our ranks. 

In mid-June, a small group of men met 
in one of our greatest cities. They were con- 
cerned about the long-hot summer ahead. 
They themselves were responsible men, They 
were angry—angry about injustices. There 
had been rioting, property damage, personal 
injuries. These were leaders of opinion, and 
yet guns and ammunition were handed out 
at this meeting. A major topic of their dis- 
Cussion was civil rights, and they decided 
that violence was the only way to promote 
their end. One man after that meeting 
strolled through the slums of the city. He re- 
turned to his hotel room and began to write 
these words: “When in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary.. That was 
the context then, one hundred and ninety- 
One years ago, when Thomas Jefferson, in be- 
half of a committee, began to write the 
Declaration of Independence. 

I could not, in this year 1967, come before 
You and deliver words of hollow patriotism, 
discussing emotional issues without sub- 
stance—the substance that I feel and I trust 
you must feel—with the problems that close 
in upon us. I believe in patriotism. I am 
among those who feel a little extra coarsing 
Of the blood and tears in my eyes when I 
Stand for the National Anthem, when I view 
the symbol of our country, the flag, and 
listen to “God Bless America” being rendered. 
I even enjoy it when I sing it myself! 

But we meet today at a time when, without 
Overstating it, I think we can say the con- 
fluence of events—people—inertial forces of 
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history—are carrying us almost helplessly 
along a course that could be disastrous. 

On the Fourth of July, I like to revel 
the fact of the potential greatness of our 
country for the future. I like to revel in the 
greatness of our past. Recently, I visited 
Brazil and some other South American coun- 
tries. It is interesting to note that Brazil 
was founded before this country; has com- 
parable resources; is larger in size than this 
country, excepting Alaska, And yet, it is a 
developing nation in 1967, and we are the 
leaders of the free world. Something hap- 
pened in this confiuence of events, people 
and inertial forces of history that made us 
destined to be the leaders. 

I chose the title, Why Young People Re- 
sist the Errors of Their Elders,” first of all, be- 
cause obviously for time immemorial young 
people have resisted the errors of their elders. 
I am not speaking of adolescence or child- 
hood, I am speaking of the young adults who 
want a new way, a new course. There are 
more than 80 million Americans today who 
are under 19 years of age. The future is 
theirs, Young people always are more con- 
cerned about the future. Young people come 
upon us in waves each year—over the top— 
out of school, and they, for a few brief mo- 
ments at least have a new view—undistorted 
by the wisdom of experience. It is not al- 
ways, obviously, the right view. In this year 
1967, there is a little bit more involved. There 
are new dimensions to the problems young 
people are resisting. There are new dimen- 
sions to the errors of their elders. 

I think young people have a sense of the 
contradictions and injustices, as you and I 
did, but the new dimensions involve affluence 
amidst poverty; the cipherdom, if you will, 
of Individuals in our society; the incubus of 
potential total disaster which rides with us 
day and night; the inexorable movement of 
forces that makes all of us feel helpless, par- 
ticularly the young. I know that they don’t 
always articulate this, and I hesitate to try 
to characterize young people as a group, as 
I would hesitate to characterize this group 
here today, or the American population as 
a whole. And yet there are some generalities 
that apply. 

Let me make it clear that I don't talk 
about the generational revolt simply in terms 
of the raucous, slovenly, rootless hippies, if 
you will. They are a surface eruption— 
pimples on the skin of young society. Per- 
haps at times pustular enough to be boils or 
earbuncles, but nothing more, And yet they 
are a visible indication of a sense of un- 
ease—of unrest among our young people. 

The Wall Street Journal recently carried 
an article on the subject of what's going on 
in the United States, particularly among 
young people, Whether you call it “pop” or 
op“ or psychedelic“ drug drunk hip- 
pies"—whether it is LSD or the new magic 
formula STP (somebody translated this 
serenity, tranquility and peace), the new 
drug does not last just 12 hours, it gives you 
a full weekend on top of the world; the Wall 
Street Journal said: “Whatever you call it, 
it's distinctive feature is ‘mindlessness’.” 
It chose one word to characterize our age: 

The Wall Street Journal used “vulgarity”. 
The Wall Street Journal also pointed out one 
aspect—high fashion—which it said had 
grown sexless. It pointed out that high 
fashion, like art, is an index of society's 
frame of mind. I quote the Wall Street 
Journal: “While gowns have seen many a 
quirk over the generations, and are capable 
of being abruptly changed tomorrow, the re- 


markably ugly mechanistic things being 
designed for women today must rate some 
kind of award for crudity.” Apparently 
though, the Wall Street Journal's one dis- 
tress with today’s high fashion is that it 
lacks the redeeming feature of being sexful, 
with which I differ. 

There are new dimensions and contradic- 
tions in society today. The pace of change has 
accelerated. From Adam to Eisenhower, the 
entire fund of human knowledge accumu- 
lated has been doubled in the last ten years. 
We have doubled the fund of human knowl- 
edge as accumulated from Adam to Eisen- 
hower. 

Affluence is taken for granted by our young 
people. It would appear the whole economic 
motive that has driven this country to 
heights of greatness may be outmoded. Many 
of our young people consider the economic 
motive to be immoral and irrelevant. When 
you consider that fifteen years from now— 
1982—20% of our people working will be 
able to produce all the material goods that 
our society can consume, you must begin to 
wonder whether the economic motive can 
continue to be the controlling and driving 
force of our society. 

Our young people are concerned about 
somebody like Colonel Nasser possibly get- 
ting his hands on nuclear weapons. Do you 
blame them? They are concerned about cred- 
ibility—not just the crediiblity gap between 
the people and their government, but the 
credibility gap between people and commer- 
cial advertising. The credibility gap between 
people and those who manipulate the imag- 
ery of our age. It goes beyond politics, They 
are concerned about pat answers, “untalk”, 
as they call it, or “hontalk”, about basic 
issues. I am sure many of them sense an in- 
justice, as I do, in the fact that a young 
boy can be picked up for an auto theft and 
get a greater punishment than a Bobby 
Baker, who steals millions, or a Senator 
Dodd. They are disturbed with all of these 
indications of corruptness among a few, but 
corruptness none the less, in high places. 
They are disturbed that Congress still balks 
at adopting a Code of Ethics, 

I am sure they are concerned about crime. 
They are involved in crime. It is a shocking 
fact that the most serious crimes—the seven 
most serious crimes listed by the FBI—are 
committed by the young. Do you know what 
age group commits the most serious crimes 
per year in this country? The fifteen-year 
olds! And a close second, the sixteen-year 
olds! They must be concerned about the 
matrix of crime, the matrix of permissive- 
ness in our society. Injustice, yes, that 
causes some crime—the juxtaposition of 
poverty and affluence, yes, that cases some 
crime—and certainly we must not leave out 
the sociological theories to the effect that 
crime is society's fault. The sociological the- 
ories that dehumanize and de-ind!ividualize 
criminal behavior. It is not the individual 
who commits the crime, it is society, they 
say. What can we expect from young people 
brought up with that concept? 

And I am sure today the young people are 
resisting the errors of religion. I speak with 
deep sincerity and sadness on this subject. 
The eternal verities are still there, and stand 
firmly, but our religious institutions have 
not found the means to apply them in a 
sensible and meaningful way for our young 
people—as a matter of fact—for our general 
population. We find religious leaders stum- 
bling into politics, into legislative issues— 
when they do not even understand and cope 
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effectively with the problems in their own 
immediate bailiwick—their own immediate 

ties—the moral problems of our 
age, the dehumanizing of our people. 

Certainly our youth are upset about Viet- 
nam, and I could spend the afternoon dis- 
cussing this. But how do you explain to young 
people that they are going to be called upon 
to fight ten, twelve thousand miles away for 
their country—the most powerful country 
in the world, against a nation of 15 million 
people—and asked to kill and maim? How can 
you explain to these young people that this 
is the destiny of our nation? Let me hasten 
to add that we are in Vietnam, and I am not 
about to try to solve this problem here this 
afternoon, but I do not want to leave the 
impression that I would advocate that we 
get out of Vietnam, to cut and run. None the 
less, the complexities, the emotional and in- 
tellectual validity of our Vietnamese posture, 
account for a great deal of uneasiness and 
confusion among our people. 

Civil rights leaders: If I don’t leave any 
other impression here today, let me point out 
the tragedy of the civil rights movement, To- 
day, the civil rights movement is desperately 
in need of real leadership—responsibie lead- 
ership. Leadership that inspires excellence in 
Its people, instead of inspiring them to rally 
to get part of the loot, to get their so-called 
“share.” 


And our young people are awere of other 
things. Social Security which is not insur- 
ance, They know it is a tax system, They are 
going to pay for it. They will work until they 
are 44 to pay the taxes necessary for their re- 
tirement, and then from 44 until 65 they 
are paying for other people. Now, they don’t 
resist this; I do not mean to imply this for 
a minute. And yet, they think there must be 
something wrong with an insurance system 
that gives them that kind of return. A so- 
called insurance system, Social Security, that 
freezes people into poverty. You cannot con- 
tinue to receive Social Security benefits and 
earn enough money, on the average, to escape 
from poverty in this country above the ac- 
cepted guideline of $3,000 a year. 

They are concerned about a government 
that avoids direct taxes and imposes each 
year on the average a 3% sales tax on all its 
people, hurting the most those who are re- 
tired and those who are poor. The 3% sales 
tax, of course, is not called a sales tax and 
is not enacted by a legislature. It is called 
inflation, and it is automatic. You pay it in 
increased prices, but it has exactly the same 
effect on all of us as if Congress assembled 
at the call of the President and enacted a 
3% sales tax. 

The young are concerned about our eco- 
nomie machine. You know, it is an irony 
of history that Marx predicted capitalism 
contained the seeds of its own destruction, 
and would fall of its own weight. Marx was 
Wrong. Capitalism may fall, not because of 
ita inefficiency, not because it exploits the 
people, (the “proletariat” in Marx terms), 
but because of capitalism's efficlency and 
competence. There is a danger here. Are we 
embracing expansion for expansion’s sake? 
Are we sọ concerned about Mega-enterprise, 
as it has been termed recently—big business 
expansion—that we are losing sight of the 
importance of human development—that we 
have lost control of these major forces in 
our society: big government, big labor, big 
universities, big business? It is a question 
that is asked by the young people today. 
They do not accept the truism, if you will, 
that private enterprise and big business are 
necessarily good for our people. 

And how do we explain the errors of our 
elders in setting up the welfare system in 
its present form which dehumanizes, destroys 
all initiative, promotes resignation among 
its beneficiaries? These are serious questions. 

Recently, I engaged in a panel discussion 
with a lady who was chairman of a County 
Board of Supervisors. She said that a few days 
before, the telephone in her house had rung. 
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Her husband answered, and it was one of 
her old swains of twenty years ago. They had 
a little conservation—the husband and her 
old boyfriend—and the boyfriend said: Has 
Gladys retained that lovely figure she used 
to have?“ The husband immediately re- 
sponded, “Oh yes, she has not only retained 
it, she has more than doubled it.“ That is 
the way a person in public life feels today 
about our problems. They are more than 
doubling, despite our efforts. 

They tell the story of Pericles, listening 
to one of his students, when Pericles was 
in his eighties. He finally stopped the student 
and he said. “Alcibiades, you sound just like 
I did when I was young.” Whereupon Alci- 
biades said, “Oh, Pericles, how I wish I had 
known you when you were at your best.” 
And then, there is the story of the minister's 
daughter whose mother came upon her draw- 
ing on a piece of paper. The mother said: 
“What are you doing, Dorothy?” She said: 
“Iam drawing a picture of God.” The mother 
said: “Oh Dorothy, nobody knows what God 
looks like.” Dorothy replied, “They will, when 
I am finished.” This is the confidence of 
youth. This is their feeling that they can 
bring new approaches and new answers to 
meet our problems. 

Somebody said the other day, “If we are 
not careful, we may be creating The Empty 
Society. A society that is empty of the 
human values involving individual responsi- 
bilities.” We as a people in this country put 
133 million tons of pollutants into the air 
every year—one hundred thirty-three million 
tons, Our metropolitan areas are choking in 
traffic, choking on the air and the filth, 
struggling with the slums and the crime, the 
Tiots and the corruption. 

A Peace Corps enrollee returned this 
spring and went back to his suburban fam- 
ily. When he came to visit me he said: “I 
can't stand it. . . the emptiness, the lack 
of reality in that life.” Is this what we are 
crea in our country? A country that now 
has to spend $26 billion a year fighting crime? 
Where it is estimated that $50 billion in 
profits goes to organized crime a year? And 
when those people tell me that it is soclety’s 
fault that we have so much crime, I ask 
them a question that they have yet to an- 
swer to me persuasively. Why, If crime comes 
only from slums and poverty and human suf- 
fering, why do we have so much more crime 
per capita today than we had in the depths 
of the depression, when people were really 
poor and suffering in this country? There 
is no easy answer. 

I have recited a number of things that I 
believe are wrong in our society, This is not 
a full listing, obviously, and it is not a bal- 
anced listing. It's an unusual thing to do 
on the Fourth of July, our Independence 
Day, when we should swell with pride in our 
accomplishments. I say that time and his- 
tory are running too fast for us to be obsessed 
with self-satisfied, self-glorifying statements. 
We have a critical era ahead of us. Arthur 
Kessler once likened a social circumstance 
to an explosion. He said: “A process, which 
once past a critical limit, shows this type of 
catastrophic acceleration, in physics, is an 
explosion.” And he went on to say that if a 
dispassionate observer observed us today, he 
would feel that civilization is on the verge 
of explosion, We talk about explosions in 
crime and population, explosions of automo- 
biles on clogged highways—explosions of 
problems. All of these things beset us. Ogden 
Nash wrote some verse about the ungainly 
diving bird of the Northern Seas, whose 
wings regressed to the point where it could 
not fly anymore, known as the Auk. Nash 
said: “Consider the Auk, becoming extinct 
because he forgot to fly and could only walk; 
Consider man, who may well become extinct, 
because he forgot how to walk and learned 
how to fly before he thinked.” 

I chose the topic Why Do Young People 
Resist the Errors of Their Elders”, because it 
is important that we recognize those errors 
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ourselves, and encourage the young to resist 
them, to bring new insights and new innova- 
tive approaches to reversing those errors. Our 
Problems, as a society, abound. We must face 
them squarely and move forward. 

Thomas Jefferson had a great message for 
the downtrodden of his age. His message was 
not violent revolution but change—constant 
change, Change that is reasoned, that is un- 
derstanding, but, where necessary, change 
that will eyen overthrow the powers that be 
in government. Interestingly enough, today 
we have so lost sight of our heritage in this 
country that we shy away from Jeffersonian 
revolution throughout the world. The great- 
est appeal this country has in the developing 
areas of the world is our heritage—that we 
were willing to stand up as a people and fight 
for justice and the downtrodden—that we 
stood up for the unalienable rights of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Those 
words ring with meaning to the average 
Latin American, for instance. And yet, within 
the last few months, in discussing this with 
one of our AID administrators in Latin 
America, I looked at a booklet he had written 
on United States policy, and on the Declara- 
tion of Independence, There was not a single 
word about Jeffersonian revolution. I asked 
him why. His answer, “Oh, that’s what we are 
against.” That is not what we are 
That is what what we must be for, if we are 
to survive in a world that is compressed 80 
small that problems ten thousand miles away 
become our immediate problems. 

John Stuart Mill, some years ago, observed 
optimistically: ‘The despotism of custom 18 
on the wane, We are not content to know 
that things are. We ask whether they ought 
to be.” John Stuart Mill—We ask whether 
they ought to be—we are not content to 
know that things are. i 

The human being is supposed to be the 
only animal that laughts and weeps, because 
the human being is the only animal struck 
by the difference between the way things 
are, and the way things ought to be. That is 
basically the source of humor and the source 
of sorrow. 

A philosopher recently said; “A nation’s 
greatness resides not in her material resouces, 
but in her faith, will, intelligence and moral 
forces." Herbert Hoover put it this way: Our 
purpose is to build in this nation a human 
society, not an economic system.” 

It is our challenge. A challenge that is 
crucial for our young people—that we find 
ways of channeling the great economic 
machine that we haye to human purposes— 
beyond the purpose of providing for our 
material wherewithall. The genius of our 
economic system can be harnessed and can be 
transferred to human ends. 

The essence of religion is that a man Is 
isolated with his God. It is one-way private 
line with God. Party lines do not do any 
good, This is the essence of individual re- 
sponsibility. It is the essence of our faith 
that human beings are not automatons. 

Today, the most critical challenge is to 
contain the forces of bigness in our society— 
big government, big business, big labor, big 
everything—to contain them so they do no 
longer dehumanize our people. 

I call upon you, young people of all ages: 
Resist the errors of our past. Build on the 
foundation of our triumphs of the past. We 
can and will direct the tremendous fund of 
human knowledge that has doubled in the 
last ten years to the creation of a truly 
humane society, This is the kind of declara- 
tion of Independence I believe is necessary 
for our country today, 

May I conclude in the incandescent words 
of the Declaration of Independence of 191 
years ago: “for the support of this Declara- 
tion, with a firm reliance on the protection 
of divine providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other, our lives, our fortunes, our 
sacred honor.” 

Thank you. 
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Sing Out, America: Youth Stages Tune- 
ful Rally for the Land of the Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE I. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, 
making our songs tell the world the true 
story of our country is an art that is 
practiced to perfection by a troupe of 
youthful musicians who have won inter- 
national renown in the Sing Out.” “Up 
With People” is the theme of their zest- 
ful performances, which are making an 
important contribution to the creation of 
a fair image of America. The dramatic 
story of how this remarkable musical 
uplift developed and what it is accom- 
plishing is told in a recent Reader's 
Digest article. 

Believing that my colleagues and others 
will find this article both interesting and 
significant, I include it in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Sto Our, AMERICA 


(Nor. It started with one young woman’s 
protest against the misleading image a mi- 
nority had foisted on her generation. Now the 
Sing-Out has become an exuberant way of 
expressing to the world the vibrant idealism 
and wholesomeness of- America’s finest 
youth.) 

(By Clarence W. Hall) 

On a midsummer day in 1965, a youth con- 
ference at Mackinac Island, Mich., was pro- 
ceeding as planned, The aim of the gather- 
ing, sponsored by the Moral Re-Armament 
movement, was “to give youth a goal and 
purpose for their lives and make them re- 
sponsible and patriotic citizens.” The speaks 
ers—statesmen, business leaders, scientists, 
educators, athletes—all urged the youngsters 
to prepare for future leadership. 

Then, suddenly, a college coed stood up. 
She was beautiful, animated—and indignant. 
“It seems to me that leadership is needed 
right now,” she said. "I'm fed up with the 
Image of American youth being created by 
beatniks, draft-card burners, campus rioters 
and protest marchers.” 

She paused to catch her breath, then went 
on: “You and I know that such scruffy types 
don’t represent us. But does the public? Do 
the people of other countries? We need to 
do something spectacular to change this 
image.” 

The response from the audience was elec- 
tric. High-school and college youths spoke up 
from all over the assembly. Said John Ever- 
son, a track star from Iowa State University: 
“The loud-mouthed, pacifist minority scream 
about what they're against. Why don’t we 
stage a demonstration of what we're for?” 

Richard “Rusty” Wailes, a 1956 and 1960 
Olympic gold medalist in rowing and one of 
the conference's directors, inadvertently sug- 
gested the kind of demonstration needed 
when he said, “If we're going to debunk the 
myth of a soft, indulgent, arrogant America 
and show the world that we care about to- 
Morrow, we've got to sing out our convictions, 
loud and strong!” 

INSTANT SMASH 


That phrase—“sing out! - provided the 
keynote. Other conference business went by 
the board as MRA leaders set to work to as- 
semble a show that would travel across the 
land, expressing in song its commitment to 
God and country. The Colwell brothers, a 
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trio of folk-singers who had written more 
than 300 songs and sung them In 48 lan- 
guages around the world, were invited to 
create Sing-Out 65.“ They passed up a fat 
Hollywood contract to accept, saying, “If we 
can help set a generation on the move to 
build a better world, count us in.” 

From the thousands of young people eager 
to be in Sing-Out,“ a cast of 130 singers 
and instrumentalists was selected, represent- 
ing 68 colleges and high schools in 41 states. 
These recruits, together with a crew of young 
technicians skilled in staging, sound and 
light engineering, gave up scholarships, 
turned down job offers, sold cars, emptied 
savings accounts to help launch the venture, 

After weeks of drilling under the Colwells 
and famed British producer Henry Cass, a 
veteran of the prestigious “Old Vic" com- 
pany, “Sing-Out 65“ boarded a “showboat” 
to cruise Cape Cod’s seashore resorts. An 
instant smash hit, the youngsters went on to 
face their first mass audience at the New 
York World's Fair, next played to a packed 
house at a concert in Washington, D.C., spon- 
sored by 95 members of Congress. 

Then they hit the road in earnest, whistle- 
stopping access the country aboard a train 
in cars labeled “Sing-Out 65 Express.” They 
appeared before 15,000 at the Hollywood 
Bowl and another 7000 in the Los Angeles 
Sports Arena, At the request of the Los An- 
geles Board of Supervisors, harassed by the 
racial nightmare in Watts, they sang before 
thousands of Negro teen-agers and were 
eredited by one supervisor with “doing more 
for this riot-torn territory than all we've 
been able to do so far.” One young Negro 
who had taken part in the riots said, “I 
measured my life against what these kids rep- 
resented, and was ashamed, I went to stores 
I'd looted and offered to pay for the things 
I'd taken. Now I want to help show a new 
image of my community to the world.” Soon 
alterward, he joined other students to create 
“Sing-Out Los Angeles,” a local unit that is 
still going strong. 

“UP WITH PEOPLE!” 


Critics have reached for superlatives to 
describe “this different type of youth, ready 
to work for the stuff of which this nation 
is made.” The late Walt Disney called their 
production ‘‘the happiest, most hard-hitting 
way of saying what America is all about 
that I have ever seen or heard.” The Holly- 
wood Reporter observed: “Their precise sing- 
ing to modern tempos easily puts their 
weirdly garbed commercial contemporaries 
in the shade.“ At the U.S. Naval Academy, 
the midshipmen gave “Sing-Out” a “hats- 
in-the-air” salute and a 41-minute salvo of 
applause. Said one: “You show the thing 
in America most worth defending.” 

“Sing-Out’s” electric appeal can be ascribed 
to two factors: its music and the enormous 
gusto of its performers, The songs in the 
repertoire are originals—many written by 
the Colwell brothers—and each tune is set 
to a lively beat, with choruses that invite 
audience sing-alongs. The zestiest favorites 
are “Up With People!” plugging brotherhood 
and praising the power of ordinary citizens, 
and the rousing “Freedom Isn't Free“ with 
its toe-tapping chorus: “You got to pay 
a price, you got to sacrifice for your liberty.” 
Every song makes a tuneful pitch to pa- 
triotism, a challenge to worthier living or 
higher national goals. There is a ballad 
memorializing the ride of Paul Revere; there 
are songs demanding “Which Way America?” 
and debunking racial prejudice; there are 
skits satirizing modern youth's kookier as- 
pects. 

But its the Sing-Outers’ high-spirited 
exuberance that really makes the show. Ar- 
riving in a town, they spill off buses or trains 
or planes at full speed, each racing to per- 
form his specified task to ready the show. 
From a 48-foot trailer truck plastered with 
Sing-Out signs they unload all the heavy 
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and complicated equipment that accompa- 
nies them everywhere. Whether working in 
rainstorms, on football fields, in opera 
houses or theaters, they display a swift ef- 
ficiency that enables them to set up the 
show from scratch in two hours or less. 

At show time, the Sing-Outers don't 
emerge on stage—they explode onto it, racing 
to their places like a football team after 
a half-time pep talk. And for two hours, 
as they zip through 30 or more numbers, 
the stage is a whir of constant movement, 
“We are moving, and we won't stand still,” 
affirms one of their songs. “We have got a 
mighty job to fill! The world's awaiting to 
be remade—by every girl and gay young 
blade.” 

In 18 months, “Sing-Out”—in some places 
presented under the title “Up With Peo- 
ple!"—has spread its unabashed patriotic 
spirit Over 350 college and high-school cam- 
puses, and at 81 military bases in the United 
States and Canada. It has also, at the invita- 
tion of governments and national leaders, 
toured Japan, Korea, West Germany, Austria, 
Spain, Puerto Rico, Panama, Jamaica, Mexico 
and Venezuela. Everywhere it has created a 
sensation. 

“We knew we had a lively show, with a 
challenge that the world’s youth would re- 
spond to,” says J. Blanton Belk, Jr., U.S. di- 
rector of MRA. “But we had no idea how deep 
and universal was the yearning among the 
world's youth for a call to greatness.” 

TO CAPTURE THE WORLD'S YOUTH 


In October 1965, they performed before 
standing-room-only crowds at the Tokyo 
Olympic Gymnasium and at Japanese and 
American army posts. At Waseda University, 
a center of anti-U.S. disturbances, Sing-Out 
85“ got an especially thunderous ovation. 
Many students stayed after the program to 
talk with the cast—among them a leftist 
leader who shouted, “If this is America, we 
are all for it!” 

In West Germany, the acclaim was even 
warmer, At a reception for the Sing-Outers in 
the German Parliament, former Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer told them: “I count on you 
to capture the youth of the world with this 
program.” Later, taken for a tour along the 
Soviet Zone border near the Helmstedt check- 
point, the troupers set up their sound equip- 
ment and went to work. East Germans 
crowded to their side of the barbed wire, 
shouting greetings. Dispersed by guards, they 
retired to rooftops and listened at windows, 
waving handkerchiefs. The next day an East 
German newspaper huffed: “Yesterday all 
traffic was stopped at the checkpoint be- 
cause of a gang of Americans singing inflam- 
matory songs.” 

There are now three full-time U.S. travel- 
ing casts, with 150 youths in each. These have 
inspired and trained more than 160 regional 
Sing-Outs, involving some 10,000 youths, 
The original group has produced a one-hour 
TV spectacular seen by 100 million Ameri- 
cans last summer and another watched by 
25 million in Germany. 

Moreover, the casts that have appeared 
abroad have left a string of foreign Sing- 
Outs in their wake. Following a visit to Ca- 
racas, for example, 400 volunteered for a 
Venezula Sing-Out; in Puerto Rico, “Sing- 
Out San Juan“ recruited more than 1000. 
Japan's version, Let's Go 67,“ sent a cast 
to the Philippines and Indonesia (the first 
non-Red students invited there since the 
recent anti-communist revolution) and in- 
spired the formation of similar groups in 
Formosa and Korea. 

To help locally sponsored groups get 
started, the traveling shows make available 
a book called How To Create Your Own Sing- 
Out, containing the music and lyrics of all 
songs used, technical tips on staging, light- 
ing, choreography and use of sound equip- 
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ment. Also, they often leave behind a few 

veterans to see that the requisite pace, spirit 

and technical excellence are maintained. 
EDUCATION PLUS EXCITEMENT 

To keep the full-time casts on the road 
costs money—almost $2,500,000 during 1966. 
Underwritten by the MRA movement, Sing- 
Out Is supported in large part by modest con- 
tributions from thousands of Americans, plus 
gifts from industries and foundations which 
consider it an investment in the nation’s 
future. Neither leaders nor cast members re- 
ceive salaries, and Sing-Outers make their 
own props and costumes. Transportation is 
usually paid for by the host cities; lodging 
and meals are provided by private citizens 
in whose homes the young people are bil- 
leted, or by business, civic and church groups. 
Sales of tickets help to cover costs, as do 
sales of literature, films and recordings of 
the show. 

To keep up with their schoolwork, each 
cast has its own “high school on the road.“ 
with a faculty capable of teaching 36 differ- 
ent subjects. (College students who take a 
year off to travel with a troupe lose a year 
on campus, but most make up for it by 
studying diligently en route.) And as one 
student pointed out: “We've traveled 19,000 
miles, observed a dozen cultures, talked with 
leaders of many states and countries. No 
other education could be more exciting or 
rewarding.” 


You can't belong in the company of these 
eager young people without realizing that 
something other than snappy tunes and good 
direction has sparked their performance. 
For the spirit that animates their show 
can’t be stage-managed; it has to come 
from within. “This is vastly more than a 
show,” one observer told me. “Call it a re- 
volt against the cynicism which has diluted 
our traditions. Call it a show of spirit in favor 
of bold new standards and purposes for 
us all.” 

William Storey, a young Negro who was 
a member of one of the toughest youth gangs 
on Chicago's West Side before joining Sing- 
Out, says: “The kids in Sing-Out seem to 
have an answer to hate and violence. I de- 
cided to do something to help spread that 
answer. Now I find it takes more guts to 
stand up for what is right than it did to 
take part in gang fights.” 

Commitment to Sing-Out’s ideals does not 
stop with participation in the show. After 
their years of travel, many Sing-Outers apply 
themselves with new zeal to their studies, 
tackle tough problems in home, school and 
community relations. As one of the young- 
sters wrote recently in their international 
publication, Pace: “Our generation is looking 
for ideas we can believe in and fight for. 
We want peace, but not at the price of free- 
dom. We'd rather be challenged by hard work 
and sacrifice than mothered by society. Ours 
is a generation on the move, ready to be 
disciplined, ready to dare.” 

One of the warmest tributes to the Sing- 
Out movement comes from former President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. “We all know some- 
thing of youth’s power to help shape the 
course of nations.“ says Eisenhower. “I recall 
one instance when I came in contact with 
this power. A group of Japanese students 
came to see me. They had been participants 
in the Tokyo riots which caused the Jap- 
anese government to rescind an invitation I 
had received to visit that country, thus 
definitely interfering in the diplomatic rela- 
tions of the two nations. Having later em- 
braced Moral Re-Armament, they came to 
offer me their apologies, hoping now to exert 
influence for good instead of harm. 

“This same spirit of conciliation lives in 
young America's Sing-Out explosion. The loy- 
alty, patriotism, understanding and enthu- 
siasm of these young men and women are 
bringing new and needed inspiration to our 
country and to the world.” 
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Suicide in the Slums 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
few days I have found myself in a state 
of utter perplexity while listening to the 
never-ending reports of bloody Negro 
rioting in Newark. The following editorial 
which appeared in the July 17 edition of 
the Washington Post has helped to ex- 
plain my bewilderment. The author tells 
us in no uncertain terms that the Negro 
is actually hurting himself in areas far 
more essential to his well-being than good 
public relations: 

SUICIDE In THE SLUMS 


Crowds have rioted, through history, for 
an astonishing variety of purposes. Some 
have been explicitly revolutionary, like the 
celebrated crowd that marched on the 
Bastille. Most have had much narrower politi- 
cal aims. In the 1830's, in the English Mid- 
lands, there were towns that remained per- 
fectly peaceful except when the government 
attempted to enforce its infamous New Poor 
Law; then the mob gathered, even in the face 
of armed troops, to seize the welfare au- 
thorities’ papers and quite literally to run 
them out of town. Other riots have had clear 
and specific economic goals, to lower the price 
of wheat or to force the rehiring of men laid 
off at the mill. Some crowds have been delib- 
erately homicidal; any of a hundred lynch- 
ings would be an example, 

The most curious aspect of the Newark 
riot, and the long succession of Negro slum 
riots over the past three summiers, is the 
extraordinary extent to which they have 
been, not revolutionary or homicidal, but 
purposeless and suicidal. In these peculiar 
riots the mob has never marched out of the 
slum to attack the symbols of community 
authority, whether bastille or city hall or 
police headquarters. There has never been a 
manifesto, or a list of stated grievances; the 
people who explain articulately the reasons 
for the riot are rarely the rioters. All of these 
riots, however violent and destructive, have 
turned inward on the slum itself, and the. 
chief victim has always been the slum and 
its people. Certainly there has been looting 
and burning of businesses run by whites; 
but these are the stores on which Negro 
customers depend. When the white shop- 
keeper can no longer get insurance and 
credit on normal terms, it is the Negro con- 
sumer who pays. 

Both Governor Hughes of New Jersey and 
Stokely Carmichael have used the word “re- 
bellion” to describe the Newark disaster. It 
may be a rebellion in the psychiatric mean- 
ing of the term, but it is certainly not a 
rebellion in the political sense. It is not an 
attempt to replace one public authority 
with another; it is merely a blind outburst. 

The slums of Newark are squalid, aging 
and intensely depressing. But it ls a bit too 
easy to suggest that the riots are caused by 
bad housing and poverty alone. Cities have 
always had slums, but the slums have only 
occasionally rioted. Poor and ill-educated 
though they may be, the young people who 
riot are not nearly so wretchediy poor and 
ill-educated as their parents a generation 
ago. These youngsters have come far enough 
to feel a sense of change, but not far enough 
to see the evidence of improvement. They 
have abandoned their parents’ code of re- 
straints, but the life of the big city slums 
has given them precious little to replace it. 
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The remedy begins, of course, with the 
restoration of order, and the strengthening 
of social programs to do what they can. But 
it will also require, no doubt, changes in the 
style of city government in this country. 
Highly centralized, impersonal government 
does not work to the benefit of the slums; 
the governments of the big cities will now, 
if they are wise, consider the advantages of 
very substantial decentralization. The pres- 
ent theory of political representation appears 
to be defective; for the people who have 
rioted in Newark, and dozens of other Ameri- 
can cities, clearly feel themselves utterly 
unrepresented and impotent in their city 
governments. These rioters differ from most 
rioters throughout history in that they be- 
lieve themselves harmed little by the worst 
of defeats and benefited little by the best of 
successes. The expression of this despair is 
a highly unusual style of riot that becomes 
not only wantonly destructive, but pro- 
foundly self-destructive. 


Continental Sculpture Hall: A Monument 


of Achievement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, it is a com- 
mendable characteristic of Americans 
that they revel in the success of the 
handicapped and disadvantaged among 


Us. 

A victim of physical disability and the 
story of achievement in spite of it, is the 
story of Miss Inez Marshall of Portis, 
Kans., in my congressional district. 

An article in the second issue for 1967 
of a publication of the Kansas Depart- 
ment of Economic Development features 
Miss Marshall and her creation, Conti- 
nental Sculpture Hall. 

Miss Marshall’s work is drawing wide- 
spread attention and tourist interest. Her 
accomplishments are most noteworthy, 
and I am inserting “Continental Sculp- 
ture Hall” in the Recorp at this point: 

CONTINENTAL SCULPTURE HALL 

You have to give Inez Marshall credit for 
being a most unusual woman. She has spe- 
cialized in occupations normally reserved for 
men, such as trucking, blacksmithing and 
barbering. In her hometown of North Branch, 
a small Quaker settlement just south of the 
Nebraska line in Jewell county, she was once 
acknowledged the best automobile mechanic 
for miles around. 

But all that was before the accident some 
30 years ago. Now Miss Marshall has a new 
and even more unusual occupation, as a stone 
sculptress. 

Her recently opened Continental Sculpture 
Hall at Portis features an amazing display 
of handiwork carved from solid limestone. 
Exhibits range from tiny figures of only a 
few ounces to an 800-pound replica of the 
home in which the Last Supper was held 
complete with Jesus and His disciples. 

Sculpture Hall is a Kansas “first” but even 
more unusual is the artist herself and what 
she has managed to accomplish with a 
twisted spinal column and an almost useless 
right arm. 

The story has its beginnings in the late 
1930's. Before that Miss Marshall had worked 
in her father’s blacksmith shop at North 
Branch, She also became proficient at over- 
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hauling Model-T’s in tha North Branch 
garage of her brother, Ray, who now lives in 
Fremont, Neb. 

Inex and Ray began hauling wheat to Iowa 
by truck returning with loads of corn. It was 
on @ return trip from Sioux City that fate 
stepped in to change Inez Marshall's life. 

“I was driving day and night,“ she recalls. 
“About two miles south of Lyons (in North- 
east Nebraska) I dozed off, missed a bridge 
and went into a ditch. The truck overturned. 

“I managed to crawl out, and some travel- 
ing men took me to a doctor. He sewed up my 
head and sent me back. I walked a block to 
a wrecker. He turned the truck back over, 
and I remember paying him. I remember, too, 
that a farmer scooped the corn back onto the 
truck for me. 

“I got back in and drove home. But I don’t 
remember anything about that trip, not even 
stopping to buy gas. Everything else was 
black until I arrived at my folks’ home, Next 
morning I couldn't get out of bed.” 

Inez spent the next 18 months in bed. 
Twenty-one doctors tried without success to 
determine what was wrong. Finally, she says, 
the 22nd doctor diagnosed her trouble as a 
broken back. 

Inez has lived with ever since. She 
can’t walk more than a couple of blocks with- 
out resting. Because of her twisted spinal 
column, she can't pick up anything without 
turning her entire body. 

About six years ago, misfortune struck 
again. An accidental brush against a nail on 
her front porch rendered her right arm use- 
less. She can move the finger of her hand, 
but not her arm. 

Yet, despite these problems, Inez manages 
to carve unbelievably lifelife objects from 
chunks of stone sometimes weighing as much 
as 1,000 pounds. 

Her interest in stone sculpturing was acci- 
dental in itself. During the time she was bed- 
ridden, her father would carry her to the 
front door where she could sit and look 
outside. 

One day she noticed a small rock in the 
yard and asked her father to bring it to her. 
She borrowed his pocket knife and began to 
carve aimlessly, A replica of a little squirrel 
emerged. 

Her work tools today are just as simple. 
She relies on knives, chisels, hammers, saws, 
hand braces and bits and specially bent 
screwdrivers. 

A tour through the Continental Sculpture 
Hall is unforgettable. There is, for instance, 
an old couple in a covered wagon pulled by 
two horses. The couple, their horses, the har- 
ness and the chassis of the wagon are all 
carved from stone, The heads of the man and 
his wife. turn. It's all scaled to about half 
normal size, including the holdup man who 
stands nearby. 

A church required 3,000 hours of carving. 
And that doesn't count the many more hours 
it took to carve the minister, con- 
gregation, pews and altar. It all weighs 400 
pounds. 

An exact replica of a 1917 Model-T road- 
ster weighs 600 pounds. The detail is star- 
tiing, right down to wheels turned by the 
steering wheel, foot pedals, transmission, en- 
gine, chassis, tool box with hinged lid, doors 
that open, movable gas and spark levers, 
crank, a hood that lifts on either side, gas 
tank and threaded radiator cap. The radiator 
holds water and the lights work. And it's all 
carved from stone. 

Her limestone comes primariiy from Jewell 
county. Friends help bring it to her work- 
shop across the street from the museum. 
Neighbors Bob Fulton and Thelma Stewart 
are so enthusiastic about Miss Marshall's 
talent that they have provided the spacious, 
well-lighted building now housing her crea- 
tions. 

Most of her works are carved from one 
solid piece. When working on the replica of 
& building, for instance, she completes in- 
terior carving by reaching through the doors 
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and windows. But when more than one piece 
is involved. even her bonding mortar is made 
of rock—a compound of ground limestone 
and native rock that blends right in. 

She begins at the top of the rock and 
works downward. She uses no drawings, no 
power equipment, and no molds. The fin- 
ished piece is painted in natural colors with 
latex or enamel paint. 

To use her right hand, she places it on 
her knee and puts her foot on a rock at the 
desired height. She moves her immobile hand 
by moving her knee. 

Other noteworthy displays include huge 
three-dimensional “paintings” weighing hun- 
dreds of pounds; a log cabin with a wood- 
burning stove; a 5-piece minstrel orchestra; 
a domestic scene of Abe Lincoln and his 
family, all life-size; a two-story hospital— 
11 rooms in all—complete with operating 
room, nursery, hospital staff, patients and 
babies; and a little red country school house 
which has children playing outside at recess. 
Inside are desks, blackboard, potbellied stove 
and a school bell that rings. Windows open 
and close. There are even two outdoor privies. 

There's a rock guitar which can actually 
be played and, finally, there’s an eye-catching 
black table, interlaced with silver, carved 
as a memorial to John F. Kennedy. The 
table's ornate designs are symbolic of the 
late President’s life. A tape recording ex- 
plains the symbolism. 

The large, attractive hall still has plenty 
of room for more exhibits, and Miss Marshall 
Lans to keep them. Future proj- 
ects Include full-size figures of Eisenhower 
and Kennedy, a 15-foot painting of the birth 
of Christ, and a violin which a Lindsborg 
musician has promised to use in a recital. 

Some 1500 people have toured the mu- 
seum since it opened at its new location last 
August, including a number of visitors from 
foreign countries. In spite of its location 
off the beaten tourist paths, Portis seems 
destined to become well known as the site 
of a unique attraction, 


The Johnson Foreign Policy: Flexibility 
and Firmness for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, in a brief 
but clear analysis of recent world events, 
Ralph McGill, distinguished American 
newsman wrote: 


It mow is possible for one of the world’s 
two great powers to talk with the other.... 
There la a new U.S. policy. Hopefully, prayer- 
fully, it may work better than those of the 
past. 


I, too, believe there is a new US. policy 
for peace. It is to explore every means 
to peace, keep your powder dry and make 
your commitments clear to friends and 
foe alike. 

This is what President Johnson did at 
the summit meeting with Premier Kosy- 
gin. 

It is what he did in announcing the 
American position on the Middle East. 

And it has been the same for our com- 
mitments and position on Vietnam. 

Leadership in US. foreign policy is to- 
day stronger than it has been for many 
years. 
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It Is flexible enough to encourage and 
seek negotiations—from strength. 

There is a dialog between the East and 
West today which did not exist 10 years 
ago under a Republican President. 

Many positive international benefits 
have resulted from that dialog—treaties 
on outer space use, Russian-American air 
travel agreements, the possibility for ex- 
panded East-West trade. 

Our country has sacrificed none of its 
commitments and none of its principles 
as it has sought accommodation between 
East and West. 

As Mr. McGill said in his article—en- 
titled “Foreign Policy Stronger Now Than 
Under Dulles“ East is talking to West, 
and in this there is great hope for the 
future. 

I insert in the Recorp Mr. McGill's 
perceptive article from the Detroit News 
on the improvement in American leader- 
ship in foreign affairs: 

FOREIGN Pouicy Srroncer Now THAN UNDER 
DULLES 


(By Ralph McGill) 

A brief prelude is helpful to a discussion 
of Glassboro and the Johnson-Kosygin talks. 

On the day of their first conversions the 
Indians in New Delhi were bodily ejecting a 
Chinese diplomat. He had been stripped of 
his immunities and declared a “foreigner.” 
This caused the ejeced diplomat Chen Lu- 
chich to shriek and shrill, shouting, “Down 
with Indian reactionaries ... Down with 
running dogs ot American imperialism and 
Russian revisionism, ..." The foreigner's 
baggage was inspected and he was cleared 
through customs, Seven other Chinese diplo- 
mats and staff members took the plane, all 
ousted because of Peking's expulsion of two 
Indian diplomats. 

India’s president angrily attacked the 
United States but a fortnight ago. Her gov- 
ernment is unstable due to chaotic agricul- 
tural and industrial failures. Indian Com- 
munist parties have made advances. 

The Communist world continues to re- 
veal the development of nationalist com- 
munism, rather than a monolithic ideology 
housed in the Kremlin temple in Moscow. 
China itself is shaken by the winds of re- 
sistance to Mao’s dogmatism. Middle Eu- 
ropean Communist states are increasingly 
more insistent on a form of national inde- 
pendence. 

These items are background to under- 
standing the failure of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles’ Cold War policy. It was 
as rigidly structured as are Mao’s “principles” 
of today. Secretary Dulles attempted to di- 
vide the world, and the nations, into an antl- 
Russian and a Communist bloc. In his time 
communism was changing, but it still had 
the image of Stalin's monolith. 

Dulles“ policy was a failure, as was Stalin's. 
Dulles’ lack of imagination has plagued us 
and our allies ever since. His policy was ut- 
terly inflexible. It was based on the false 
premise that Communist nations were not 
influenced by events. 

The damage done by the Dulles policies is 
not yet calculated. There were early protests 
against them, In 1953 Winston Churchill was 
outraged by Secretary Dulles“ inflexibility. 
Efforts then were being made to set up a Eu- 
ropean Defense Community. 

In the Churchill records Is his statement to 
some of his staff after seeing President Elsen- 
however who was “converted” and Dulles 
who was not yet ready, Lord Moran quoted 
Churchill: “. . . I cannot make it out. I am 
bewildered. It seems everything is left to 
Dulles. It appears the President is no more 
than a ventriloquist’s doll. . Dulles is a 
terrible handicap. .. He preaches like a 
Methodist minister and his text is always 
the same: that nothing but evil can come 
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out of a meeting with Malenkov.” (Malenkov 
was one of the temporary Soviet leaders to 
follow Stalin.) 

President Kennedy was trying, until death 
took him, to escape from the chains forged 
into American policy by the Dulles Cold War 
fixations. The policy did not permit any ac- 
commodation to change. Secretary Dulles ap- 
parently refused to admit the possibility of 
even evolutionary development, 

Today's communism is still communism. 
But it is not Stalin's communism, In Russia 
communism has accepted the consumer and 
his needs as a priority. This itself breaks with 
the pure Marxist ideology as the Chinese are 
quick to say. (They are the more shrill about 
it because they know that they, too, even- 
tually must do the same.) 

President Johnson, with no fanfare, but 
with enormous patience and careful evalua- 
tion by himself and a staff of superior abil- 
ity, cut the Dulles bonds. It was never pos- 
sible to divide the world into two “camps.” 
It was, and is, possible to carry on diplomacy 
with flexibility that permits valid move- 
ment and compromises. 

The most obvious example is the simple 
policy statement that nations which are a 
part of hostilities must be a part of the 


It now is possible for one of the world’s 
two great powers to talk with the other. 
What the talks may or may not lead to Is for 
the future. But it now is possible to have 
discussions. There is a new US. policy. Hope- 
fully, prayerfully, it may work better than 
those of the past. 


Norman McFadden 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, I am cer- 
tain that every Member of Congress is 
thoroughly familiar with the remarkable 
group of men who make up the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. These are men who, by 
their very. admission to the VFW, carry 
an automatic guarantee of personal ex- 
cellence. They have not only served their 
country well, but have done so on the far- 
flung battlefields of the world. 

But the VFW is not merely a social 
club. It is certainly the most vigorous 
promoter of fine legislation for our vet- 
erans. It is also a living testimonial for 
all young Americans to see, a testimonial 
that speaks of patriotism and the pro- 
found love of country we hope to see in 
our youth. 

Last week, in Pennsylvania, the VFW 
chose as their State commander Mr. 
Norman P. McFadden. 

Norman McFadden is a most unusual 
man. It goes without saying that his 
selection as State commander has come 
only after a long history of really out- 
standing service in the VFW. And Nor- 
man McFadden gave that time and that 
service while serving with distinction as 
& lieutenant in the Pennsylvania State 
police. 

Iam taking this occasion, Mr. Speaker, 
to join Lieutenant McFadden’s wife, the 
former Susan Kuzma, and their daugh- 
ter, Kathleen, in the pride they must feel 


— 
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to see this fine family man so honored. 
It is a pride in which the whole Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania can share. 
I know that the VFW will be well served 
in the next year through the presence of 
Norman McFadden as its commander. 
They could not have chosen a finer man, 
Mr. Speaker, I here append an article 
on this subject taken from the Scranton 
Times of Saturday, July 15, 1967: 
AREA TROOPER ELECTED STATE LEADER or VFW 


Norman P. McFadden, lleutenant in com- 
mand of the traffic division of State Police 
Troop R at Dunmore Barracks, was elected 
state commander of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars at the concluding session of the 
VFW’s 48th annual state convention today 
in Pittsburgh. 

For the past year, Lt. McFadden was state 
senior vice commander. 

A former resident of Lattimer Mines, 
Luzerne County, McFadden is a graduate of 
West Hazleton High School and a veteran 
of World War II, during which he served with 
the Navy in the Atlantic and Pacific. 

He is a 28-year state police veteran with 
experience in various fields of police work. 
Much of his time was spent as a criminal 
investigator. Prior to taking charge of the 
traffic division at Dunmore he headed the 
troop criminal investigators. 

He joined the VFW as a charter mem- 
ber of Abington Memorial Post in 1946 and 
later transferred to Shopa-Davey Post, Peck- 
ville, where he held every post office. He 
is a former commander of the VFW 10th 
District, former senior vice commander of 
the Anthracite Counties Council and former 
state sergeant at arms. He also served on 
state credentials, finance, bylaws and ritual 
committees. 

McFadden, who resides at 448 Main St., 
Peckville, is married to the former Susan 
Kuzma of Beaver Meadows. They have one 
daughter, Kathleen, a student nurse at State 
General Hospital. 

Friday the convention delegates blasted 
Sen. Joseph S. Clark's proposal for an Amer- 
ican unilateral ceasefire in Vietnam, calling 
it “suicidal.” 

A convention resolution sald Clark's pro- 
posal would lead to the slaughter of Amer- 
ican soldiers fighting in Southeast Asia. 

The resolution, plus one calling for a con- 
stitutional amendment circumventing a U.S. 
Supreme Court ruling banning loyalty oaths 
for college teachers, was introduced by State 
Supreme Court Justice Michael A. Mus- 
manno. 

Musmanno is the undeclared challenger 
for Clark’s seat in next year’s democratic 
primary. 

Musmanno said the amendment would 
permit the states to “dismiss, discharge and 
adequately punish teachers who advocate 
the overthrow of the government despite 
the academic freedom theorized by the Su- 
preme Court.” The WW also passed this 
resolution. 

Still another resolution approved by the 
veterans supported Dlinois Republican Sen. 
Everett Dirksen’s proposed constitutional 
amendment allowing required prayers in 
public schools. 


L. B. J. Puts Faith in LL.B.’s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
America's legal profession is playing an 
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important and significant role in our 
Federal Government. As President 
Lyndon B. Johnson observed at a recent 
meeting of the Lawyers Conference on 
Crime Control, an LL.B. has almost be- 
come necesasry to work for L. B. J. 

In paying tribute to members of the 
profession for their public leadership in 
this and other fields, the President cited 
our country’s lawyers for the degree in 
which they bring cool heads and under- 
standing hearts” to the consideration of 
public questions. His address on this 
occasion is of such broad general interest 
that I include it in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

This Presidential address, which was 
given on May 13, and is published in the 
July issue of the American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal, follows: 

LAWYER’S AND THE PUBLIC 
(By President Lyndon B. Johnson) 


Eight members of my Cabinet were trained 
as lawyers. You notice I said trained. Two 
others, who are not lawyers themselves, have 
lawyers acting for them as undersecretaries. 
So you have just about succeeded already 
in making an LL.B. necessary to work for 
LBJ. 

But the problems of any President require 
skills that good lawyers generally have in 
abundance; that is, the ability to analyze a 
problem objectively and the ability to solve 
it fairly and expeditiously. 

Yet for all their skills, lawyers in govern- 
ment have not escaped criticism either. Some 
people say that the lawyer is trained to 
react, and only to react, to problems, not to 
create the new instruments for progress that 
our people need. Some feel the lawyer 18 
temperamentally unable to say how some- 
thing can be accomplished, that he too fre- 
quently is known to say, “You just can't get 
there from here.” 

My experience with lawyers is otherwise. 
In dealing with civil rights problems, with 
transportation, with poverty and with educa- 
tion, their legal insight and their foresight 
have been invaluable to me as President. 
Lawyers are today supplying a very important 
creative force to every sector of this nation’s 
policy. I will be glad to testify to that in 
open court. 

Public safety is an area of particular con- 
cern to your profession. Past and current 
Presidents of the American Bar Association 
have had 4 major part in improving the fair- 
ness of our courts and our correctional sys- 
tems. Many among you contributed to bring- 
ing three really landmark programs into be- 
ing during my first three years in the 
Presidency: 

First was the Criminal Justice Act, pro- 
viding lawyers to poor defendants in federal 
courts and giving them the right to com- 
petent, concerned counsel. 

Second, the Legal Services Program, in the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. Through lo- 
cal Bars you have provided the manpower 
and initiative for more than 200 community 
legal service agencies. They have helped the 
neediest among our people cope with wrongs 
that they just had to tolerate before. 

Finally, the Bail Reform Act, a reform that 
exists today because of the partnership of 
understanding between the private Bar and 
the Federal Government. 

Now you are considering another urgent 
proposal. I do want you to consider it and 
consider doing something about it, putting 
your shoulder to the wheel and helping us 
while we have time, helping us before it is 
too late. The proposal is the Safe Streets 
and Crime Control Act which I sent forward 
to Congress earlier this year. 

We tried to design a flexible program that 
leaves ultimate responsibility where it be- 
longs, in the local governments, but that also 
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provides the means and the impulse for re- 
form. It provides an incentive for greater 
efficiency and for greater fairness in the 
police force, in the courtroom, in the jall 
and in the reformatory. 

In great part this program is based on the 
conclusions of the national crime commis- 
sion, for which I am deeply in your debt 
because several of your most distinguished 
members took part in the deliberations of 
that commission. I hope you will help to ex- 
plain the need for it and the reasons behind 
it. I hope, too, that you will work to improve 
the criminal codes in your state—to make 
them more responsive to the real needs of 
criminal justice. 

Reducing crime is a matter of great urg- 
ency for the people of this nation, and for 
your state, your city, your community and 
in your own block. We must find better ways 
to secure their safety—to prevent crime, as 
well as to punish it—to preserve public order 
without denying private rights. Finding 
those ways will require cool heads and un- 
derstanding hearts. For 200 years that de- 
scription has fitted the best American law- 
vers. I believe it still does—I know it still 
does. I believe that the country will benefit 
greatly from your work. 

I am very, very proud of my country and 
the contribution that the members of the 
Bar have made to it during the period I have 
‘tried to lead it. 

I was reading last night about some of the 
concerns the American people have. There 
are many concerns. There are many frustra- 
tions. There are worries that we carry with us. 
Some have more than others. But uppermost 
in everyone’s mind is how we can have peace 
in the world. We Americans are not the only 
ones to make that decision. There are other 
people who participate In it, too. We are just 
a small group of 200 million out of 3 billion. 
We cannot control the other fellow's conduct, 
as we have found so many times in our his- 
tory. But we are trying to lead and by precept 
and example to do what we can to hasten the 
day when there will be peace throughout the 
world. If any of you lawyers or any of you 
thinkers or any of you with logical brains 
can contribute to it, we will welcome it. We 
need any suggestion and any help that you 
can give. 

Next to peace, I guess the thing that is 
troubling our people more than anything else 
now is crime. I didn't originate it. I am not 
responsible for it. I didn't start it. There is 
not @ great deal I can do about it. But I am 
doing everything I know to do. I want to do 
more. If you have any ideas where the Presi- 
dent can with propriety act where he hasn't, 
I welcome those suggestions. 

Iam very proud that some of the best legal 
minds in this nation spend a lot of their 
vacation time voluntarily working for their 
country—some of them in the rice paddies of 
Vietnam, some of them in the slums of 
our cities and some of them in the national 
Capital. You haven't been slackers. You 
haven't dodged your President's request. You 
have always responded. I don’t have a great 
deal of difficulty finding men to become fed- 
eral Judges or appellate judges. I suppose in 
due time I can even find one for the Supreme 
Court. { 

It is not because there is more money in 
those hills, but it is because of the great 
Propriety in your profession—the great op- 
portunity you have to serve it and to help 
bring justice to the world. You don't have 
to walt until you are tapped for a lifetime job 
at a low salary that has overwork. You can 
take all of that money you are making now 
and serve your country, too. 

You oan serve it by helping us find a way 
to peace in the world. 

You can serve it by leading your commu- 
nity. 

You can serve it by giving people the judg- 
ment, the balance and the freedom from hys- 
teria that they do need in times like this. 

And you can serve it by setting an exam- 
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ple—providing the leadership and initiative 
to help us solve this problem of crime which 
Has crept up on us and which Is so monopo- 
lizing our attention these days. 

There is no one who can do more about 
those things than the lawyers of this nation. 
There is no group which, I believe, has be- 
come or is becoming more socially conscious 
and more understanding of their obligations 
than the members of the Bar. 

That is why I came over here today on a 
rather busy day—to tell you that your Presi- 
dent is proud of you and that your nation 
is better because of you. 


The Need for a More Modern System of 
Military Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been more than 19 years now since adop- 
tion of the Elston Act, and 17 years since 
adoption of its successor, the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, both of which 
greatly improved this Nation’s system of 
military justice. These measures were 
the outgrowth of the many bitter com- 
plaints made by service personnel who 
had served in the Armed Forces during 
World War I and against the manner 
of administering a system of military 
justice which had changed little from 
the time of the Revolutionary War. 

Actually, the American War Articles— 
enacted shortly after the Revolutionary 
War, in 1806—were borrowed without 
substantial change from the British Ar- 
ticles of War of 1765, which in turn were 
almost a literal translation of the Roman 
articles. Although the 1806 American 
War Articles have been greatly revised, 
it should be of interest to note that pro- 
visions can still be found in the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice identical to pas- 
sages of the British Articles of War of 
1765. And—while the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice has worked well in its 
short history—a multitude of recent Su- 
preme Court, civil, and military court 
decisions have already made it outdated. 
In fact, recently there have been cases 
of U.S. district courts granting writs of 
habeas corpus based on the inability of 
military justice to keep pace with high 
civilian court rulings. 

Throughout the past 15 years there 
have been many code amendments sug- 
gested, some of which have found their 
way into legislative form; and hearings 
have been held on proposed amendments 
in both the House and the Senate. In the 
U.S. Senate, the committee thaired by 
the distinguished senior Senator and 
great former jurist from North Carolina, 
the Honorable Sam J. Ervin, has for the 
past 6 years given this matter consider- 
able attention. 

The first major revision of the UCMJ 
was suggested in 1953 when the code 
committee, composed of the Judge Ad- 
vocate Generals of the several services, 
as well as the Court of Military Appeals, 
proposed 17 changes. Since then the code 
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committee has continued to recommend 
necessary changes, and has sought en- 
actment of two specific measures I have 
sponsored in the House. To date however, 
only two minor changes in the UCMJ, 
have been adopted by the Congress. 

. In the last Congress I was proud to 
introduce the first truly omnibus military 
justice proposal since approval of the 
UCMJ. This bill, which included among 
its provisions my two earlier bills, was 
designed to improve the workability and 
effectiveness of the code, and contained 
most of the code committee’s earlier rec- 
ommendations. I reintroduced the omni- 
bus bill on the opening day of the 90th 
Congress as H.R. 226, with some modi- 
fication; most notably the elimination of 
certain provisions relating to administra- 
tive discharges, since I felt the need for 
enacting these provisions into law had 
been remedied by the December 20, 1965, 
Department of Defense directive on ad- 
ministrative discharges and dismissals. 

H.R. 226, the omnibus bill, is divided 
into four titles. 

The provisions of title I make numer- 
ous substantive and procedural changes 
in the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 
In some cases these provisions would 
change the form and procedures of the 
military courts, and in other cases would 
increase the qualifications or alter the 
organizational status of military lawyers 
and members of courts-martial. For ex- 
ample, section 1 of title I would provide 
that persons who are charged with hav- 
ing committed certain offenses while sub- 
ject to trial by courts-martial, but who 
were not tried for such offenses by a 
court-martial and who are no longer 
subject to military jurisdiction, may be 
tried upon indictment in the U.S. district 
court into which they are first brought, 
if the offense was committed outside the 
United States, or in any US. district 
court in which an element of the offense 
was committed, if the offense was com- 
mitted within the United States. Persons 
who have been tried for the offense in a 
State court, or whose consent would have 
been needed for trial by court-martial, 
are not subject to this section. 

Generally speaking, Federal criminal 
statutes were not intended to apply ex- 
traterritorially, and to provide an Amer- 
ican forum for trial of civilian employees 
and dependents with the Armed Forces 
abroad. Congress in 1950 enacted article 
2(11) of the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice. Thereafter, the provisions of 
article 2(11) were held unconstitutional 
by the U.S. Supreme Court, and today 
there is no American court, military or 
civil, that has jurisdiction to try Amer- 
ican dependents or civilian employees 
for serious crimes committed abroad. 
Since the Supreme Court has held that 
the forum provided cannot be a court- 
martial, the only logical remaining place 
for trial is the Federal district courts. 

Other sections of title I would require 
each military service to establish a field, 
or trial, judiciary system, staffed with 
experienced legal officers, assigned and 
responsible directly to the Judge Advo- 
cate General of their service, who would 
perform primarily duties of a judicial 
nature, and would change the present 
title of “law officer” to that of “military 
judge,” thereby enhancing the impar- 
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tiality and competence of law officers 
who preside over courts-martial. These 
provisions will insulate law officers from 
command influence, and assure the ac- 
cused serviceman of due process, fair- 
ness, and impartiality in his trial. Title I 
also resolves the continuing problem of 
command influence on courts-martial by 
broadening the prohibition of such influ- 
ence in article 37, the urgency for which 
was indicated just a few days ago by the 
decision of the U.S. Court of Military 
Appeals in the case of United States 
against Wright. Title I also provides ad- 
ditional rules for obtaining witnesses and 
other evidence for trial. Other sections 
of title I provide for creating single- 
officer general and special courts-martial 
in those cases where the accused waives 
trial by the military equivalent of a 
jury; guarantee accused persons an op- 
portunity to be represented in special 
courts-martial by legally trained counsel 
where a bad conduct discharge may be 
awarded; establish pretrial procecures in 
courts-martial to expedite the judicial 
proceedings and resolve prejudicial issues 
prior to trial; seek to encourage the use 
of nonjudicial punishment in lieu of the 
summary court-martial; rename and en- 
hance the stature of military review 
boards by emphasizing their judicial role 
as guardians of the rights of military 
personnel; lengthen by 1 year the period 
during which a petition for a new trial 
may be made; and make other necessary 
procedural changes in the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice. 

Title II of the bill would provide that 
any person serving with, employed by, or 
accompanying the Armed Forces outside 
the United States, who commits a crime 
specified in the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice, shall be tried in the U.S. district 
court where found or first brought. The 
statute of limitations for noncapital 
crimes would be 3 years, with the maxi- 
mum sentences being those authorized 
for the same offense under the UCMJ. 

Soon after World War II several inci- 
dents of serious crimes by former mili- 
tary personnel were discovered, but the 
perpetrators of these crimes were de- 
termined to be immune from trial be- 
cause they were no longer subject to 
court-martial or American civil court 
jurisdiction. To remedy this the Con- 
gress enacted article 3 of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice. 

The need for enacting the provisions 
of title II is brought about by the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the now famous 
case of Toth against Quarles, where the 
Court held courts-martial jurisdiction 
over ex-servicemen, as provided for in ar- 
ticle 3 of the UCMJ was unconstitutional. 
However, the Court did not preclude au- 
thorization of jurisdiction to the Federal 
district courts, and the provisions of title 
II would permit trial to take place in an 
American tribunal, where every consti- 
tutional safeguard would be guaranteed. 
In those cases where the alleged crime 
occurred abroad, the necessity of deliv- 
ering or extraditing the accused for trial 
would be considerably less, since an 
American court would also have jurisdic- 
tion to try the accused for the same mis- 
conduct. 

Title III would consolidate the three 
separate service boards for correction of 
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military records into a single full-time 
civilian staffed board, with authority to 
correct any military record, including 
authority to correct the findings and 
sentence of courts-martial not reviewed 
by a board of review. Presently, the sep- 
arate boards may only recommend cor- 
rective action with respect to findings 
and sentences of a court-martial, they 
are staffed by part-time members, and 
are frequently characterized by a lack of 
uniformity in the application of govern- 
ing statutes and departmental! directives. 
A unified correction board, empowered 
to set aside, modify, or expunge the find- 
ings or sentence of a court-martial 
would provide more competent, uniform, 
and effective review of the records of 
trial by court-martial. 

Title IV would create a Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Corps for the Navy. Under 
current Navy practice officers with legal 
training, and performing law specialist 
duties, are placed in the restricted line, 
special duty category. Thus, legal offi- 
cers must presently be line officers as 
well, and the provisions of title IV would 
afford the Navy lawyer greater inde- 
pendence and encourage more lawyers of 
the highest ability to choose the Navy as 
a career. 

In speaking of the separate Navy 
Judge Advocate General's Corps pro- 
posal, Admiral Mott, who recently re- 
tired as Judge Advocate General of the 
Navy said: 

I think a Judge Advocate General’s Corps 
will make it easier to recruit lawyers, it will 
be easier to retain them, and we will be able 
to give our client, the Navy, better service. 


Adm. Wilfred Hearn, the present 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy, is 
a strong supporter of establishing a 
separate Navy Judge Advocate General’s 
Corps. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the enactment 
of H.R. 226 into law would result in 
major improvement in the quality and 
administration of military justice, and 
will greatly enhance the rights.and pro- 
tections afforded to servicemen. With 3.4 
million men and women presently in 
uniform, and over 400,000 of them en- 
gaged in combat with enemies of the 
United States, it is of national import- 
ance that the Congress extend to these 
patriotic Americans the same basic 
rights they are now defending. 


ADA Urges Poor To File as Bankrupt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in a July 14 
Washington Post article, Sue Cronk indi- 
cates how a local civil rights organiza- 
tlon—ACT—has beaten the Great So- 
ciety to the punch. For a long time we 
have been wondering how to “live mod- 
ern, spend more than you make.” Julias 
Hobson, the leader of the militant left- 
wing civil rights group, has started de- 
veloping programs to encourage people 
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to avoid their creditors. Hobson’s plan is 
to encourage local merchants to lower 
their credit-rating standards at the same 
time debtors are filing for bankruptcy. 

It would seem as though Mr. Hobson 
could spend his time more prudently if 
he were to encourage low-income families 
to avoid accumulating a lot of burden- 
some debts in the first place. His bank- 
ruptcy plan will do little more than pre- 
vent low-income families from ever es- - 
tablishing a credit status. 

The article referred to follows: 

ADA URGES Poor To Fru aS BANKRUPT 

(By Sue Cronk) 

Thousands of low-income Washingtonians 
will be urged to file bankruptcy sults next 
month in a campaign sponsored by the mili- 
tant civil rights organization ACT and the 
Greater Washington Chapter of Americans 
for Democratic Action. 

The objects of the campaign include: 

Freeing debt-ridden ghetto residents of 
their financial obligations to “gyp joints” 
and giving them a chance to make a clean 
start. 

Stimulating the development of consumer 
education programs for the poor and draft- 
ing consumer protection legislation. 

Encouraging reputable merchants to low- 
er their credit-rating standards and to go out 
and aggressively solicit trade from low-in- 
come families. 

“Since low-income families cannot meet 
the established, unrealistic credit-rating 
standards imposed by reputable merchants,” 
ADA Chairman Donald Green said yesterday, 
“they are channeled directly into the hands 
of unscrupulous merchants who sell inferior 
products at infiated prices. Consequently the 
significant buying power of these families is 
dissipated.” 

Green suggested that it would not be un- 
reasonable to expect reputable merchants 
themselves to subsidize consumer education 


programs. 
The campaign, he said, was sparked by 
ACT Chairman Julius Hobson. 

Green said that a poor person swamped 
with debts could go to Federal Bankruptcy 
Court and file a petition for 651. No down 
payment is necessary and the fee can be paid 
in installments, he said. 

It's a very uncomplicated procedure,” he 
said. “Immediately upon filing, a person’s 
debts have been wiped out. He no longer 
owes his creditors.” 


The Darlington Autopsy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr, 
Speaker, lawyers often and truly observe 
that justice delayed is justice denied. The 
AFL-CIO News used that thought in a 
recent editorial discussing the National 
Labor Relations Board ruling in the case 
of Deering Milliken & Co. in Darlington, 
S. C. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including the edito- 
rial in the Recorp as follows: 

THE DARLINGTON AUTOPSY 

Many years ago a union leader, describing 
the pace of justice in labor board complaints, 
told a Senate committee: “In these cases 
the NLRB does not hold hearings; it conducts 
autopsies.” 
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The words are painfully relevant to this 
week’s unanimous decision by the board that 
Deering Milliken Inc. had indeed closed its 
Darlington, S. C., unit after the 500 workers 
there voted for union representation in order 
to discourage union organization at its 26 
other plants. 

In accordance with practice, the board di- 
rected that back pay (less earnings) be given 
to the workers from the time the mill was 
closed until they are hired, or placed on 
preferential hiring lists, at other Deering 
Milliken units. 

As a legal victory this is welcome, even 
though it will undoubtedly have another run 
through the courts. For the workers directly 
involved, its immediate value is at best 
dubious. 

The Darlington mill was closed in October 
1956, nearly 11 years ago. The mill was the 
only substantial source of employment in the 
town, What has happened to the 500 workers 
and their families? Where are they now? 
Over all these years, of what use to them, in 
their own lives, was the fact that by legal 
standards they were absolutely right? 

An ancient adage of the legal profession is 
“justice delayed is justice denied.” Darling- 
ton has earned a place among the classic 
proofs. 

If the rights and the livelihood of workers 
are to enjoy the meaningful protection con- 
templated by the National Labor Relations 
Act, adequate remedies must be swiftly ap- 
plied when violations occur. Autopsies are 
not enough. 


Patriotism Far From Dead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN W. EDWARDS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, in these troubled times we as 
Members of Congress receive letters from 
our constituents covering a wide range 
of subjects. In our free society, candid 
expression of opinion and the unre- 
stricted publication of opinion are im- 
Portant to our continued growth and 
well-being. 

I would like to insert at this point in 
the Record the following letter sent to 
me by one of my constituents, a college 
Student and a loyal American, whose 
letter reflects serious thinking and food 
for thought: 

JULY 9, 1967. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Epwarps: I hope you 
can answer a question for me. Several 
months ago, a “priest” defected to the So- 
viet Union. He criticized the United States 
and its policy in Viet Nam. The Russians 
had a propaganda field day thanks to this 
“priest”. Just recently this traitor returned 
to our country. I would like to know why 
Some action was not taken against him. 
Did he lose his citizenship? If not, why 
not? 

Iam a college junior and have a few words 
to say. My peer group, neighbors, and friends 
are disgusted with what is happening in our 
great country. They are “fed up” with the 
lack of patriotism shown in this country 
and the fact that nothing is done about it. 
That communist dupes burn draft cards, 
burn our flag, contribute money and sup- 
Plies to the enemy, and nothing is done 
about it. They are using the very freedoms 
that Americans have died for to destroy this 
country. Surely something can be done, must 
be done, to stop the demonstrations. They 
Would not be allowed in a declared war. 
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Some special provision should be enacted to 
stop them in this “police action” we have 
undertaken in Viet Nam. You can't fight a 
war with peacetime rules. These dissenters 
build the enemy's resistence while weak- 
ening our morale. Americans want a change! 
Please convey this message to your fellow 
congressmen. Let them know that patriotism 
is far from dead! Tell them the American 
people are tired of people who enjoy the 
freedoms of our country but who won't fight 
for them. Tell them Americans want a 
change. I would also like to express my ap- 
preciation to you for your bill which makes 
it a violation of the law to desecrate our 
flag. It was a needed law and a step in the 
right direction. I hope there will be others. 
Thank you for your time. 
Sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL O. REED. 


Oil Production: What It Means to Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, a major ele- 
ment in the economy of Kansas for some 
30 years has been the production of oil 
and natural gas. Ellis County in my con- 
gressional district continues to be one of 
the Kansas leaders in oil production. 

On July 7, the thriving city of Hays, 
the county seat of Ellis County, cele- 
brated its centennial. One of the activi- 
ties on that day was the oil industry 
mayors’ luncheon. The speaker for this 


event was Mr. Tom Schwinn, executive 


vice president of the Kansas Independent 
Oil and Gas Association. He summarized 
in a most effective way the history of oil 
development in Kansas and its present- 
day significance. He also emphasized the 
threat to future oil development as a 
result of policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment permitting increasing oil imports. 

I insert Mr. Schwinn's speech in the 
Recorp at this point: 

For a Vicorovus OIL INDUSTRY IN KANSAS 


It is a genuine pleasure for me to be asked 
to make a few remarks here in Hays today. 
May I also assure you that John Knightley, 
the President of KIOGA, and I are honored to 
help celebrate the centennial of the city of 
Hays, Kansas. 

Oil, of course, has been of historic impor- 
tance to Kansas for more than 100 years 
following its discovery in Miami County near 
Paola in the early days of the Civil War 
shortly after the Drake discovery in 1859 in 
Pennsylvania. Nearly 30 years elapsed, how- 
ever, before significant oil production was 
established in Eastern Kansas in the late 
1880's. That event kicked-off what has since 
been called the mid-continent oil boom. 
Events in Kansas proceeded apace until 1915 
and the discovery of the giant El Dorado 
Pool. Then a strange thing happened. The 
oil industry permitted itself the foolish lux- 
ury of believing that there was no oil in 
Kansas west of U. S. Highway 81. That fool- 
ish consistency about an almost mythical 
dividing line has led to a whole series of 
economic and political problems for our state, 
the end of which is not yet. And, I don’t 
need. to spell them out to an audience in 
Hays, Kansas, of all places. 

So it was that the vast oll provinces of 
Central and Western Kansas were to wait 
another twelve years for discovery and de- 
velopment. The Carrie Oswald strike In Rus- 
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sell County in 1927 changed all of that—and 
a lot of thinking too. Ellis County was wait- 
ing in the wings and 1928 was the year. 
On November 11, 1928, the Hays Daily News 
carried a story, “The biggest thing that 
ever happened to Ellis County was the dis- 
covery of Oil in 1928”, How farsighted that 
journalist was! 

To the end of 1965, the latest available 
published figures, the State Geological Sur- 
vey credits Ellis County with a cumulative 
production of more than 285,000,000 barrels 
of crude oil. Yes, the journalist knew what he 
was talking about. But even he could prob- 
ably not foresee that in 1966, nearly thirty 
years later, Ellis County would continue to 
lead the state in annual production. Again, 
yes, The discovery at the William Shutts 
farm 16 miles northeast of Hays was quite 
an event in the life of this country and to 
the State of Kansas. 

The collateral benefits of the vast ocean 
of oll that has been pumped from beneath 
the surface of Ellis County are of even greater 
significance, although more difficult to spell 
out with precise accuracy. I need not de- 
scribe the employment this industry has 
provided for more than two generations. 
Nor need I attempt to speculate on the 
amount of bonuses, rentals and royalties with 
which the landowners of the county have 
been favored for three decades. It is inter- 
esting to note too that the mechanization of 
agriculture has coincided almost exactly in 
point of time with the growth of the petro- 
leum industry in Western Kansas. Taxes 
are another key factor in this total picture. 
In 1966 the producing industry paid a total 
of $1,370,911.00 in taxes to Ellis County or 
more than 40% of all the general property 
taxes levied and paid in that year. 

At this juncture I should acknowledge that 
in the past year or so there have been some 
disputes between the oll industry and county 
and state officials about the proper level of 
assessment of oil properties. These differ- 
ences are gradually being ironed out. I 
needn't tell any businessman or government 
official here that tax equalization is perhaps 
the knottiest problem in state and local 
government today. When the 1963 legislature 
passed the 30% law it opened a whole pan- 
dora's box of problems for all segments of the 
economic community. We stand firm on our 
assertion that the oil industry desires to and 
will pay its fair share of the taxes levied in 
areas in which production obtains, In that 
regard it is perhaps no different than agri- 
culture or commercial enterprise, The prob- 
lem arises in adjusting equities throughout 
the broad spectrum of the total economy. 
In this regard one fact should be kept in 
mind. Kansas has 50,000 oil wells producing 
slightly less than 6 barrels per day apiece. 
Thus, statewide the production is marginal. 
Onerous and unjust taxation is one factor 
which will force the premature abandonment 
of literally thousands of these wells. It is 
therefore to the interest of all to perpetuate 
the life of these wells so that they may con- 
tinue to be a source of revenue, jobs and 
taxes. 

Having previously referred to the fascinat- 
ing history of oil in Ellis County, I should 
not overlook the opportunity to refer to the 
change in which the industry has been 
caught up in recent years. Most of the early 
exploration here was conducted by major oil 
companies and they continue to own and op- 
erate many of the better properties in the 
county. Nevertheless, for more than a decade 
now exploration has been carried on almost 
exclusively by independents. 

It may thus be stated rather categorically 
that the future of the oil industry in this 
area rests upon the dreams and efforts of 
the independent producer. These are the 
people who historically have found 85% of 
the crude reserves in the United States. They 
will continue to do so granted several mini- 
mum conditions. 

The first of these is a realistic price for 


a barrel of crude oil. In Kansas today we are 
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selling our crude for a top of 
rel, at least 7 cents below the peak of 19 
In the interim our costs have soared 
the basic materials and services which 
require to find, develop and produce crude 
oll, Taxes, too, have risen. Yet having per- 
mitted other increases, the federal govern- 
ment last Fall used its mighty power to at- 
tempt to roll back a modest 8 cent per bar- 
rel price restoration in crude oll postings. 
Again in February of this year the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisors and 
the Interior Department used threats to roll 
back a modest one-cent increase in gasoline 
prices. Had that modest advance been per- 
mitted to stand unchallenged, producers 
could reasonably have expected another mod- 
est but long over-due restoration in crude 
prices. Both actions by the government were 
defended by officials as being in the public 
(sio consumer) interest. But, they were less 
than candid when they falled to point out 
that in a 30 cent gallon of gasoline only 7 
cents represents raw material costs. On this 
basis, nearly a 50 cent increase in crude prices 
would be necessary to justify a further in- 
crease in gasoline prices. 

What has been the result of this decade 
of artificially low crude prices: An alarming 
decline in drilling activity. In 1959 there were 
on the average 169 rotaries running in Kan- 
eas. This year the figure has been as low as 29. 

Evidently in this high risk business many 
people have felt that the incentives were not 
sufficiently attractive to warrant the effort 
and money to go out and look for oil. I say 
this with a good deal of assurance because 
no reputable body of geological thought holds 


This develop- 
t leads to the second factor: A stable oll 


Dole and Skubitz 


have said it better than anyone else in Wash- 
ington on not one but several occasions. 


oil, Yet the basis for the oll Import program 
is to preserve a healthy domestic oll industry 
for the security of the United States. At this 
point nts’ responsibility to its 
stockholders did not coincide with the in- 


swift-moving events in the Middle East. The 
end of the crisis is not yet here, but tt will 
be as available stocks of crude oll in con- 
suming countries are used up. I predict also 
that another illusion will be exploded by 
the end of this month. The United States, 
including Texas and Louisiana, no longer has 
and adequate reserve producing capacity to 
meet this nation’s needa in time of emer- 
gency. Yet top officlals in Washington and 
the public have been lulled into a false sense 
of security by major company blandishments 
that the reserves are here. Allowables, hav- 
ing been upped dramatically for the month 
of July, it will be interesting in August to 
reflect on just how much additional ofl is 
available, and even if available, whether it 
can be transported in existing facilities to 
the places where needed. 

World events have dramatically made the 
case for the independents this summer: Do- 
mestic oll is reliable, foreign oil is not. This 
statement does not even consider the larger 
question of our national mvolvement to pro- 
tect such overseas interests. The consuming 
public and the federal government need to 
ponder these matters. 
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The Agricultural Producers Marketing Act 
of 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today introducing for appropriate 
reference, legislation entitled “The Agri- 
cultural Products Marketing Act of 1967,” 
which is designed to protect further the 
right of farmers to join together in as- 
sociations for the discussion of mutual 
economic problems in an effort to im- 
prove their lot. It seems to me that any- 
one engaged in any aspect of agriculture 
would sympathize with this broad ob- 
jective. 

I have accorded this matter very seri- 
ous study in recent months. Other Mem- 
bers of the House have introduced simi- 
lar legislation and a bill of this nature 
has been introduced in the Senate with 
a number of cosponsors. In my opinion, 
the bills which have been introduced 
thus far have certain shortcomings. As 
a consequence, my bill differs from them 
in certain respects. First, I believe that 
purchasers of agricultural products and 
other handlers should have the right to 
compete for the producers with whom 
they do business through offering mone- 
tary inducements and better services. 
Such competition based on merit can 
only be a benefit to agricultural produc- 
ers. Accordingly, I have incorporated in 
my bill, a provision, not found in similar 
bills, which is designed to insure that 
the measure would not impede competi- 
tion on this plane. 

Second, in my opinion, criminal pen- 
alties and suits for treble damages con- 
stitute unduly harsh sanctions, This fact 
has been recognized publicly by several 
sponsors of the legislation and other 
Members of Congress who have ex- 
pressed a sympathetic interest in the 
principal objectives of the legislation. 
Accordingly, my bill provides only for in- 
junctive actions by private parties and 
by the Government and for suits for ac- 
tual damages incurred by private parties 
as a result of violations of the act. 

Finally, I am introducing’ this legisla- 
tion because, as I interpret its provisions, 
all that it would prohibit is unfair treat- 
ment of producers solely because of their 
membership in an association. It also is 
my understanding that this legislation 
does not force purchasers of agricultural 
products to deal with a marketing asso- 
ciation of producers, nor does it prevent 
purchasers from choosing the producers 
with whom he wants to deal. The bill 
only prohibits a purchaser from refusing 
to deal with a producer because of a pro- 
ducer’s decision to join a marketing as- 
sociation. 

It is on the basis of this understand- 
ing that I am introducing this bill. If in 
the future, it should appear desirable 
that these interpretations be specifically 
incorporated in the bill in order to avoid 
confusion and misinterpretation, I, for 
one, would recommend that Congress 
undertake to adopt appropriate amend- 
ments. 


July 18, 1967 
James Armstrong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago I visited my alma mater, the 
University of Notre Dame, at Notre 
Dame, Ind. I do not have to say that the 
return to my old university was a source 
of great joy; but the joy was increased 
immensely by the nature of the visit. It 
was to join in a celebration to honor Mr. 
James Armstrong, the executive secre- 
tary of the university’s alumni associa- 
tion, on the occasion of his retirement. 

In the more than 40 years during 
which Jim Armstrong worked as the 
executive secretary, the University of 
Notre Dame has grown in size and dis- 
tinction. Throughout this period of 
growth, Jim Armstrong contributed 
notable services, and he will be remem- 
bered by the thousands of alumni who 
came to know him and respect him. 

I know Jim’s wife, Marion, as well as 
his five sons, Brother Philip, John, Rich- 
ard, Gregory, and Douglas were all proud 
to see Jim honored by the university and 
its alumni. Jim has been one of that un- 
sung army of heroes who have worked 
quietly with the alumni of all the great 
universities of this Nation to build the 
magnificent educational institutions we 
are so proud of today. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that you and all 
of my colleagues here in the Congress 
join with me today in wishing Jim well 
in his years of retirement. It is a retire- 
ment he richly deserves. 

Mr. Speaker, I am appending a release 
from the University of Notre Dame on 
the subject of Jim Armstrong: 

The University of Notre Dame and its 
Alumni Association have established an en- 
dowed scholarship in the name of James E. 
Armstrong, the executive secretary of the 
University’s Alumni Association who is 
retiring Aug. 1. 

The announcement was made by the Rev. 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., president of 
the University, at the annual campus alumni 
reunion banquet Saturday (June 10) at- 
tended by some 1,200 alumni. 

Armstrong, who became the first full-time 
alumni secretary in the University’s history 
in 1926, was also given a 1967 automobile by 
past and present members of the Alumni 
Board and a European trip by his Notre Dame 
classmates of 1925. 

The trip will include an opportunity for 
Armstrong and his wife, Marion, to visit one 
of their five sons, Brother Philip Armstrong, 
C.8,C., who is Superior of a high school in 
Ghana, West Africa. The other four Arm- 
strong children—John and Richard, Los An- 
geles; Gregory, Fresno, Calif., and Douglas, 
Mishawaka—were guests at the banquet. 

Tributes to Armstrong were delivered by 
several persons, including Robert Michaud, 
president of the St. Joseph Valley Notre Dame 
Club; Frank O'Malley, professor of English; 
Ambrose Dudley, head of the Notre Dame 
Alumni Association; Alan MacCarthy, direc- 
tor of development for the University of 
Michigan and immediate past president of 
the American Alumni Council (AAC); Con- 
gressman Joseph McDade of Pennsylvania, a 
Notre Dame alumnus; and the Rev. Howard 
Kenna, C.S.C., head of the Indiana Province 
of the Congregation of Holy Cross. More than 
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100 telegrams of congratulations were re- 
ceived by Armstrong, who was unaware that 
this year’s banquet was to be a “surprise 
party” in his honor. 

Armstrong, 64, served as president of the 
AAC during 1962-63 and has held many im- 
portant posts in professional organizations 
dealing in alumni and development areas. 


The Baltic Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. BRASCO, Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times recently published an open 
letter to Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin 
from the Committee To Restore Lithu- 
ania’s Independence. The letter cites Mr. 
Kosygin's address to the United Nations 
General Assembly on June 19, 1967, in 
which he accused Israel of continuing 
aggression. In this accusation, he mis- 
applies his own definition. 

The Soviet Premier defines continuing 
aggression as attempts “to interfere in 
the internal affairs of independent 
countries and peoples, to impose on 
them, from the outside, political con- 
cepts and views alien to them on the 
social order.” In view of this definition, 
the Committee To Restore Lithuania's 
Independence believes that Mr, Kosygin 
would do well to consider his own Gov- 
ernment's continuing aggression against 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

The annexation of the Baltic States by 
the Soviet Union was pre-determined by 
the Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact of 1939. 
The agreement stated: 

In the event of territorial and political re- 
arrangement in the areas belonging to the 
Baltic States, the northern boundary of 
Lithuania shall represent the boundary of 
E oe of influence of Germany and the 

While the attention of the world was fo- 
cused on the Blitzkrieg in the West, the 
Soviet Union imposed its ‘sphere of influence.’ 
On June 15, 1940, troops and tanks of the 
Red Army poured into the Baltic States. 
Moscow hastily set up puppet governments. 
A single list of representatives, hand-picked 
by Moscow, was proposed to the ‘liberated’ 
countries .. . The decisions of the ‘elected 
Tepresentatives’ to ‘request’ incorporation of 
three Baltic States into the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics were prepared in Moscow 
and carried out by the occupying Red Army. 


Yet, in his address to the General As- 
sembly, Mr. Kosygin insisted that the 
Soviet Union has always followed a policy 
of respect for all peoples, and that among 
the fundamental principles of the policy 
of the Soviet Union is the belief that 
“every people enjoys the right to estab- 
lish an independent national state of its 
own.” 

In view of such an unequivocal state- 
ment of policy, clarification of the fol- 
lowing questions is in order: 

Why has the Soviet Union continued to 
Violate the sovereignty of Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia? 

When will the Soviet Union apply the 
Principles of the U.N. Charter to the Bal- 
tic States? 
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When will the Soviet military and ad- 
ministrative apparatus be withdrawn 
from the territory of the Baltics? 

When will the Soviet Union desist from 
its policy of Russification and Sovietiza- 
tion of the Baltic peoples? 

When will the Baltic victims of mass 
deportation be allowed to return to their 
homelands? 

When will the Soviet Union cease in- 
terfering in the political, social and reli- 
gious life of the Baltic States? 

The Baltic Republics have a right to 
preserve their own languages, religious 
freedoms, traditions, and political aspira- 
tions, Will measures be enacted to cor- 
rect the gross injustices imposed by 
Stalin on the Baltic Nations and restore 
their independence? 


Space Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr, ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, radio 
station WBBM in Chicago has broadcast 
an editorial in regard to my neighbor and 
colleague, the gentleman from Illinois, 
Representative DONALD RUMSFELD, and 
his proposals for safety in space. 

I include the editorial as part of my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

SPACE SAFETY 


(Broadcast Thursday, July 13, 1967, at 9:50 
a.m. and 10:53 p.m.; Delivered by Mr. E. H. 
Shomo, CBS Radio vice president and gen- 
eral manager of WBBM radio) 

Tilinois Congressman Donald Rumsfeld 
wants some special safeguards to cover the 
U.S. space program, WBBM Radio agrees with 
Rumsfeld. 

But the Ntaional Aeronautics and Space 
Administration is strongly opposed to the 
whole idea, Rumsfeld wants to create an 
independent safety review board. It would 
monitor NASA operations and try to find 
potential dangers that have escaped the no- 
tice of NASA. 

Rumsfeld's second p is to require 
that NASA keep both the House and Senate 
space committees fully informed about the 
status of all NASA operations. 

Frankly, we do not see anything sinister in 
either proposal. In fact, we think both ideas 
are very sound. But NASA—for some still 
unexplained reason—is fighting very hard to 
prevent them from becoming law. 

Rumsfeld's proposals, in part, are designed 
to prevent NASA from ever again allowing 
private contractors to turn out the worst 
sort of production such as they did in the 
Apollo program. Furthermore, NASA delib- 
erately kept Congress in the dark on just 
how badly the Apollo program was doing in 
1965 and in 1966. 

If it were not for the tragic death of three 
astronauts in an Apollo capsule, we might 
never have known about the shoddy work 
and planning that went into that project. 

If NASA can manage to handle billions of 
dollars of public funds, it seems to us that 
this agency can also manage to be held pub- 
licly responsible for how it uses the money. 

It is not what we know about NASA oper- 
ations that is harmful, it is what we do not 
know which is a danger. NASA officials have 
no business trying to pressure Congress into 
killing off the Rumsfeld proposals. 

Thank you. 
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Political Angle on the Wheat Crop 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, in the July 
16 edition of the Sunday Star, I ran 
across an interesting editorial which 
seems to suggest that L. B. J. is toying 
with the idea of running a corn flakes 
ticket in the next election. Apparently 
the President is confronted with conflict- 
ing interests: the success of the war on 
hunger program in 1967 and his con- 
tinued control of the bread basket in 
1968: 


POLITICAL ANGLE ON THE WHEAT CROP 


Another record crop of wheat is highball- 
ing to market in more than 640,000 boxcars. 
The flood of wheat eventually will be vast 
enough to form a train which would stretch 
on mainline track from New York to San 
Prancisco and back to Chicago. 

The Department of Agriculture on July 11 
estimated the wheat crop at a new high of 
1.5 billion bushels, 285 million bushels more 
than last year and 139 million more than the 
previous record set in 1958. The revised esti- 
mate is 100 million bushels higher than 
previous calculations, . 

The wealth of wheat enabled Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman on June 23 to announce 
a 13 percent reduction in wheat acreage for 
the 1967-68 crop year, The cutback was good 
politics. 

Farmers prefer to plant less acreage to 
wheat in hopes of higher prices, Joseph W. 
Fichter of the Ohio Farmers Union says. 
“Farmers cannot afford to risk an increase 
in production without assurance of a price 
that will pay for the expanded production.” 

Some farm commentators view the Ken- 
nedy Round wheat agreement as a “sellout” 
of American farmers. Others are skeptical. 
The influential Farm Journal, which inci- 
dentally called the acreage allotment on the 
nose at 59 million acres, says: 

“Those higher minimum wheat prices ne- 
gotiated in the Kennedy Round aren't really 
guarantees, after all... If they (exporting 
countries) can't agree on how to keep prices 
above $1.73 (a bushel), then any country can 
sell for less—and take the wheat business 
unless other exporters follow the price 
down.” 

The administration is in a jam with farm- 
ers in general. The parity ratio hit 72, lowest 
parity figure in 34 years, in April. When parity 
ratio is at 100, the farmer is considered to be 
getting a proper return for his products in 
relation to the prices he has to pay. 

The ratio bounced to 74 in May and stayed 
there last month. The rise in farm prices an- 
nounced on July 17 could move the index up 
another notch. 

The World Food Panel of the President's 
Science Advisory Committee on June 17 re- 
ported that the world faces a food crisis of 
“staggering proportions” by 1985 unless af- 
fluent nations immediately undertake a 
“massive, long-range, innovative effort un- 
precedented in human history.” 

James A. Perkins, chairman of the Brest 
dent's Advisory Committee on Foreign Assist- 
ance wrote the President on June 
22 that it was “unthinkable” that the United 
States would reduce its own food production. 
Perkins said his committee “cannot believe 
that this country would so flatly turn its 
back on starvation.” A day later came the 
announcement of the wheat acreage cut. 

Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Dorothy 
H. Jacobson on July 3 answered Perkins. She 
said no food aid request had been turned 
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down for lack of food. Production in excess 
of the current wheat crop, Mrs. Jacobson 
said, would cause either a higher cost to 
taxpayers or lower prices to farmers, or both. 

Two wheat acreage increases last year, 
each of 15 percent, replenished dangerously 
low wheat reserves. But they pushed the 
price down nearly 10 cents to $1.49 on the 
farm by mid-June. 

Thus does politics becloud Mr. Johnson's 
War Against Hunger. Next year’s wheat will 
be harvested only a few months before the 
November presidential election. 


Problems of the Watts Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Benjamin F. Peery is president of the Co- 
ordinating Council of Wattes, a member 
of the advisory committee of the seventh 
district police department, and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the new 
Watts hospital. His wide experience in 
the area, his special knowledge of prob- 
lems faced by the Watts community, as 
well as his reputation for fair and inde- 
pendent judgment qualify him uniquely 
to speak with authority on the operation 
of the antipoverty program in that 
troubled section of Los Angeles County, 
Accordingly, I commend to the attention 
of my colleagues in the House who will be 
called upon to approve an extension of 
the war on poverty this year, Mr. Peery’s 
advice to a subcommittee of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee on 
May 12, in Los Angeles. The statement 
follows: 

Members of this honorable committee: it 
is accepted in this community that the Poy- 
erty Program is a dismal failure except in 
the areas of Head Start , certain 
Teen Posts, a group known as Watts Hap- 
pening, and high salaries for the right people. 

Our concern for the moment, however, 
reaches beyond the intolerable situation 
that exists in the administration of poverty 
program funds. The taxpayers and home 
owners in this community are fearful of an 
uncomprising attitude against the re- 
habilitation of the devastated area by per- 
sons associated with Westminster Service 
Center, a Poverty Fund supported institution 
located in the heart of Watts. 

Every attempt to promote jobs, encourage 
industry or engage in any venture in private 
enterprise is violently opposed by persons 
connected with Westminster. I cite a case in 
point. Raymond Jones, a Negro Watts Busi- 
nessman, owned a block of deteriorating 
buildings on Central Avenue, a street mostly 
dedicated to commercial purposes. He made 
application for a zone change in order to 
build a small shopping center in a neighbor- 
hood where there was a lack of stores or 
services. The supermarket that had provided 
such services was burned during the riots 
and has never been rebuilt. Persons associ- 
ated with Westminster House claques, most 
of whom had no vested community interest, 
crowded the Council Chamber and tempo- 
rarily defeated the measure. Only after long 
and laborious efforts on the part of citizens 
truly interested in community development 
was the matter finally concluded and the 
zone variance granted. In another instance, 
H. C. (Chad) McClellan, a past president of 
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Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, gathered 


in supplying jobs for over 12,000 
in the Watts area. Every device possi- 
ble has since been used to discredit Mr. Me- 
Clellan's effort and insult hurled at the man 
himself by persons associated with or friendly 
to the programs of Westminster. 

Recently the Southern Pacific Railway 
proposed a program to bring industry into 
Watts to provide jobs for community resi- 
residents. In a mass meeting held to inform 
citizens of the progress of the proposal, per- 
sons associated with Westminster openly 
stated that they were opposed to the pro- 
gram—that they had arms similar to those 
in army use and that twenty one hundred 
would come out from under the rocks if the 
industrial park program became a fact. 

In a similar but unrelated program on the 
part of the Watts Redevelopment Group, 
composed of citizens of the community, ap- 
pointed by the Mayor to suggest and super- 
vise in the rebuilding of the destroyed busi- 
mess area have encountered strenuous 
opposition from persons associated with 
Westminster. 

Recently a Priest associated with West- 
minster House appeared on a TV program 
called Newsmakers. He stated that stockades 
were being built by the L.A.P.D. to contain 
Negroes. Although the charge was denied by 
the Police Officials subsequent efforts were 
made to indoctrinate Jordan High School 
Students. 

During the past three years several mem- 
bers of Westminster Board have resigned, 
giving as a reason: “they did not like what 
they saw going on there.” Citizens are 
gravely concerned over the increasing num- 
ber of young people who refuse to recite the 
Pledge of Allegiance to our flag at public 
meetings. They fear that it augurs ill for 
the future of us all. They are alarmed at the 
increasing number of youth who are embrac- 
ing atheism, in the light of the fact that 
religious influence has been the very founda- 
tion of educational advancement among our 
people. In insecure wonderment they note 
that Westminster has (so I have been told), 
close to one hundred employees, but very few 
persons in key positions have lived in Los 
Angeles although there is a plethora of ca- 
pable local candidates for such employment. 
They are amazed that the Presbytery of Call- 
fornia has failed to render unto Caesar 
things that are Caesars. That while dominat- 
ing large sums of money to Westminster they 
have by their acquiescence encouraged the 
growth of atheism and disrepect for the 
things dear to the heart of those who feel 
that we have a real stake in America, West- 
minster is funded by the government in tax- 
payers money. 

There is an almost tragic contrast when we 
see groups who without the assistance of 
Federal Aid, are struggling, using their own 
meager resources to keep alive the dignity 
of a distressed community. Organizations like 
Watts Positive trying to cast an image of 
community respect. Community Pride, using 
their private resources in an effort to en- 
courage their neighbors to take pride in their 
homes and their possessions—to build a 
community that knows no shame. Destiny— 
that fine group of young men who make 
personal sacrifices that they might teach 
disadvantaged youngsters the meaning of 
true sportsmanship and those small virtues 
that make a man equal to his fellows. 

Those unfunded PTA Groups who some- 
times deny themselves that deprived school 
children might have food. The C. of C. labor- 
ing to free business from its shackles, forged 
in the white heat of disorder. Watts is at a 
crossroads. It must choose to develop in the 
normal American Way, or become a perma- 
nent reservation of poverty. 

Gentlemen of this honorable committee: 
I respectfully urge you to make an investi- 
gation in depth of the activities, the pro- 
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grams, the handling of funds and for what 
purposes they are spent at Westminster, lest 
those responsible for the poverty program 
bear the onus of perhaps using public funds 
to promote civil disobedience. 

Ben PERRY. 


One War Was Not Fought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the July 6, 
1967, edition of the Cassville (Mo.) Re- 
publican includes an editorial entitled 
“One War Was Not Fought.” It de- 
scribes what might have occurred if the 
administration’s ground rules for fight- 
ing the war in Vietnam were applied to 
the Middle East. The editorial should be 
on Secretary of Defense McNamara’s 
“must” reading list. The editorial follows: 

ONE War Was Nor Fouent 


We've been wondering what would have 
happened had the Israelis fought the Arabs 
the ground rules that restrict our men 
in Vietnam. Let's say there had been a phone 
call from the chief of state of Israel to the 
commanding general when the action in the 
Middle East was building to a crescendo, like 
the following: 

Hello, is this General Dayan? This is the 
Premier, calling from Tel Aviv. 

General, we are getting some disturbing 
reports about the way you're running the 
war against the Arabs and I'd like to offer 
a few sugegstions. As some of my advisers 
point out, there are a lot of serious political 
considerations that you're ignoring com- 
pletely. 

I know you're in the middie of things and 
these advisers are far from the action, but 
look, General, you just can't ignore world 
opinion. And world opinion is dead set 

winning wars, escalation, and things 
like that. Do you want us to start getting 
demonstrations here, like in the United 
States? 

But that’s only part of it, General. You 
also overlook the fact that nowadays you 
don't fight a war to win but to get your op- 
ponent to the negotiating table. 

You think what you're doing is going to 
get Nasser to sit down with us? 

All right, General, I know our people want 
victory. But why can't you give them some- 
thing to cheer about without being so de- 
structive? Never mind smashing up equip- 
ment they're buying on the installment plan 
from Russia. Turn you filers loose in the 
Sinai Desert and let them blast away at 
the rocks, Or maybe they can find an oasis 
somewhere. But make sure there aren't any 
people around. We have some fellows in the 
Foreign Relations Department who'll start 
holding hearings if they suspect we've in- 
jured any civilians. And that fellow from 
CBS-television in New York may show up to 
do a series about civilian casualties. 

And there's something else, General. Some 
of the guys in the computer department are 
unhappy about the cost-effectiveness aspects 
of this war. They say it’s out of balance. SO 
you'd better stop and prepare some studies 
to show what we're getting for what we've 
invested. Send it in quadruplicate and then 
stand by in case we need you back here for 
hearings. 

Now look, General, I know you're sup- 
posed to be the military leader. But there's 
more to a war than fighting and you know 
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What Truman had to do with MacArthur 
When he forgot that. So if you can't stand 
the heat you'd better get out of the Sinai. 

Or maybe what I mean to say is, cool it. 
If you can't fight a war without making peo- 
Ple mad at you, we'll get someone who can. 


Robert C. Moot Assumes Duties as Ad- 
ministrator of Small Business Adminis- 
tration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Robert C. Moot, a knowledgeable and 
experienced Federal executive, has been 
appointed Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration by President 
Johnson. As his Deputy Administrator, 
Mr. Moot has chosen another experi- 
enced Washington executive, Mr. Howard 
Greenberg. 

I take this means of wishing Admin- 
\strator Moot and Deputy Administrator 
Greenberg the very best of good luck as 
they assume the leadership of this im- 
Portant one-stop shop for small business- 
men in our Federal Government. 

They are assuming significant and vi- 

responsibilities inherent in the com- 
mitment of this Congress and the Fed- 
eral Government to aid, counsel, assist, 
and protect the Nation’s 5,000,000 small 
en in every way possible under 

Our statutes. 

I know that the members of the House 
Small Business Committee, which I am 
honored to serve as chairman, look for- 
Ward to working closely with Adminis- 
trator Moot in the achievement of our 
basic objective of strengthening Ameri- 
Can small business. 

In view of the interest of my colleagues 
and of the American small businessmen 
in the activities of the Small Business 

tion, under unanimous con- 
Sent I insert the official announcement 
of these appointments in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

The announcement follows: 

Robert C. Moot, who was confirmed by 
the United States Senate on July 18 as new 

trator of the Small Business Ad- 
Ministration, today announced that he will 
appoint Howard Greenberg as Deputy Ad- 
Ministrator of the Agency. 

Moot, who had himself held the post of 

puty Administrator since last December, 
Was nominated by President Lyndon B. 
Johnson to succeed Bernard L. Boutin, who 
resigned to enter private industry in his 
native state of New Hampshire. 

Greenberg, who is 56, was appointed 
July 5, 1966, as SBA's Associate Adminis- 
trator for Investment, with responsibility 
for the Small Business Investment Company 
Program. 

At the same time, Moot announced he 
Wilt promote Glenn R. Brown, 39, from 

puty Associate Administrator to Associate 
Administrator for Investment, succeeding 
Greenberg. 

Moot said of the appointments: “Howard 
Greenberg brings to the demanding job of 
Deputy Administrator a wealth of experience 
in Government, financial management and 
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smalt business. Over the past year he has 


and the direction of President 
Johnson to work with and assist America's 
nearly 5 million small businesses. Mr. Green- 
berg has my full confidence, and will work 
very closely with me in implementing the 
programs and directing the operations of 
SBA. 


“Glenn Brown has worked closely with 
Howard Greenberg on the SBIC program for 
the last year. He is known and respected in 
the SBIC industry and, I am confident, will 
continue to make a major contribution in 
assisting small business in this important 
area.” 

During his 30-year career in Federal serv- 
ice, Greenberg has held a variety of increas- 
ingly important positions. 

Early in his career, he served in the De- 
partment of the Interior, Office of Price 
Administration, War Assets Administration 
and the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istration. 

He joined the General Services Administra- 
tion at its inception in 1950, helping establish 
its financial system. In 1953, with the estab- 
lishment of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, Greenberg was called upon to assist in 
development of financial controls at SBA. 

He returned to GSA where he served until 
July of 1962 when he was named Associate 
Director for Management for the Peace Corps. 
In 1963, he returned again to GSA where he 
Was appointed Commissioner of Utilization 
and Disposal, managing a property inventory 
of over two billion dollars. 

Greenberg holds degrees of Bachelor of 
Commercial Science and Master of Commer- 
cial Science from Benjamin Franklin Uni- 
versity, where he later lectured as an assist- 
ant professor. He and his wife, Rose, and 
their daughter, Cynthia, reside in Bethesda, 
Maryland. 

Brown joined SBA in August of 1966 as 
Director of Western Area Operations in the 
SBIC program, and was promoted to Deputy 
Associate Administrator in November. 

Previously he served as Southwestern Area 
supervisor for the Economic Development 
Administration. He also was a trial attorney 
for the Department of Justice and an as- 
sistant attorney general for the State of 
Texas. A native of Jacksonville, Texas, he 
is a graduate of the University of Texas, 
where he received his bachelor’s and law 


degrees. 


He and his wife, Peggy, have six, children 


and live in Arlington, Virginia. 


Many Job Corps Achievements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. McFALL, Mr. Speaker, the Stock- 
ton Record of Stockton, Calif., recently 
described in an editorial the important 
accomplishments of the federally spon- 
sored Job Corps. 

The Job Corps is one of many pro- 
grams administered by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity; however, as the edi- 
torial indicates, the young enrollees have 
built an impressive record in the past 
year. 

Iam glad to bring this timely editorial 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

Many Jos CORPS ACHIEVEMENTS 

A Job Corps volunteer is not very likely to 

make headlines unless he does something he 
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shouldn't. This is a pity because, on the 
whole, the Job Corps has been building up a 
rather impressive record in the past year. The 


building roads and recreation facilities in 
national parks, beautification, erosion con- 
trol, and other improvements for natural re- 
sources protection. In addition, Job Corps 
volunteers have also provided sorely needed 
services in disaster emergencies. 

They have fought forest fires in New Mex- 
ico, saved wildlife caught in the recent oll 
tide on Cape Cod, kept access roads to hos- 
pitals open during severe blizzards in Wyo- 
ming, and so on. During the past year corps- 
men in Interior Department camps took part 
in fighting 38 forest fires and helped in 15 
rescue missions, four flood disasters, one tor- 
mado and two major harvest crises. 

Job Corps labor has accomplished an esti- 
mated seven million dollars worth of con- 
servation work. That figure is almost half of 
the total cost of operating the 38 centers. It's 
good to know that, when given a chance, 
these underprivileged young people not only 
can work, but can do needed work well. 


Procrastination as a Public Policy Has 
Cost Billions—When Will Nation 
Awaken? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest editorials I have ever read was 
printed in this Sunday’s New Jersey As- 
bury Park Press. It is entitled “Procras- 
tination as a Public Policy Has Cost Bil- 
lions; When Will Nation Awaken?” This 


little. The 89th Congress for the first 
time in generations made a bold attempt 
at solving the many domestic problems 
that face us and it was willing to make 
the necessary sacrifices to bring about 
these solutions. It seems that the 90th 

Congress, however, is returning to 

ostrich-type of legislating or lack of 

in hoping that if ignored the 
will go away. But they will not go away 
and there will continue to be poison in 

our air and water, poor housing, lack o 

freedom and equality for many Ameri- 

cans, until and unless, Congress takes 
the lead in continuing in full measure 
the efforts made by the 89th Congress, 

I commend this fine editorial to-my col- 

leagues: 

[From the Asbury Park Sunday Press, July 

16, 1967] 

PROCRASTINATION AS A Ponte Porter Has 
Cost BILLIONS—WHEN WIL. NATION 
AWAKEN? 

There is a general disposition to postpone 
all action until a crisis develops and then to 
take desperate measures to ameliorate it. In 
almost all fields of public policy there is lit- 
tle anticipation of developing problems and 
even less preparation to cope with them. The 
result is a tragic loss of lives, of money, and 
of the well-being of millions of citizens, 

Costly proscrastination has become the 


keynote of public policy. Rather than grap- 
ple with a problem in its early stages a dila- 
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tory government and an apathetic citizenry 
succumb to the false hope that a major 
crisis will not arise. When it inevitably does 
they are shocked at the damage and then 
take the costly action that would not have 
been had relatively inexpensive 
corrective measures been applied before the 
crisis struck. 

We see it in racial relations, in air and 
water pollution, in public transportation, in 
community planning, in water supply and 
sewage , and in almost every other 
facet of public policy. 

Major cities, including Newark, are count- 
ing their dead, assessing material damage, 
and suffering incalculable spiritual damage 
as the result of race riots and violence that 
could have been avoided had the causes that 
prompt them been confronted in the past. 

The air in many urban centers is not fit to 
breathe because there was not even a rea- 
sonable effort to curb pollution before it 
reached critical stages. 

Beaches are being closed in Monmouth 
County and tremendous areas have been 
condemned for shell fishing because for 
decades it was temporarily cheaper to dump 
human and industrial wastes into the near- 
est bay or on beaches than to provide ade- 
quate sanitary disposal facilities. 

A failure to provide a highway system com- 
Inensurate with a rapidly expanding traffic 
load is responsible for a shocking slaughter 
in traffic accidents and an economic loss 
beyond estimate. Similarly a failure to rescue 
railroads from deterioration to the point of 
dilapidation has produced an excess of public 
inconvenience and economic stagnation. And 
now that the need for improved mass transit 
has been belatedly recognized the job of re- 
building the railroads will be many times the 
cost of having maintained them in years 

Everywhere, and especially in New Jersey, 
there is a need for expanded public facilities 
ranging from schools to highways to public 
transportation to institutions to care for the 
unfortunate. With constructions costs 
mounting at a rapid annual rate, these fa- 
cilities could have been built in the past at a 
fraction of the present cost and they would 
have served as a splendid investment in the 
public safety and well-being and in economic 
gains that would have speedily amortized 
them. But by ignoring the problem as it ap- 
proached and adopting procrastination as a 
public policy we have forever lost the advan- 
tages improved facilities would have sup- 
plied. And we are confronted with a desper- 
ate need to build them now at a much higher 
price than they would have cost if under- 
taken when the need first became obvious. 

The best way to combat a disease is to 
catch it in its incipient stage before it 
reaches critical proportions. Medical authori- 
ties agree that early detection and treatment 
of cancer offer the best chance of a cure. But 
in public policy we habitually walt for the 
crisis and then take desperate measures. At 
the best such treatment is long and costly. 
At the worst, despite large expenditures in 
time and money, it comes too late to remedy 
the situation. 


The underlying causes of racial disturb- 
ances could have been erased years ago with 
appropriate action. The construction of a 
highway system equal to the traffic load over 
the past several years would have saved 
countless lives. Modernization of the raii- 
roads and other mass transit media would 
have given us an adequate public transpor- 
tation system now rather than having bur- 
dened us with the cost of reconstructing it. 
Had we started planning, zoning, and en- 
forcement of rigid building and health and 
fire codes years ago the blight and grotesque 
urban sprawl against which we are now 
waging a losing battle could have been 
avoided. In fact, with foresight and a readi- 
ness to act most of the pressing problems 
now calling for drastic and desperate action 
could have been solved before they reached 
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the critical stage. Such action would have 
cost millions. To repair the damage done by 
delay will now cost billions. 

Procrastination and an abysmal lack of 
preparation is plaguing us now. But if that 
be water over the dam, let's make sure that 
by continued indifference we do not visit 
the plague upon our children and their 
children. 


GOP Attack Perils Poverty Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article by Carl 
Rowan, entitled “GOP Attack Perils 
Poverty Programs,” published in the 
July 17, 1967, issue of the Detroit, Mich., 
News: 

GOP ATTACK PERILS POVERTY PROGRAMS 

(By Carl Rowan) 

WasHincton.—The blinding forces of 
political ambition and racial chauvinism are 
teaming up again in the U.S. Congress, and 
the result may be a tragic escalation of 
social strife In America, 

The Republicans and Southern Democrats 
seem determined to combine their votes to 
abolish the Office of Economic Opportunity 
(OEO). They have a good chance of achiev- 
ing the declared GOP goal of “eliminating 
or redirecting existing programs” in the war 
on poverty. 

Under the guise of reducing the federal 
bureaucracy, the Republicans want to take 
whatever survives of the war on poverty and 
spread it out among older departments and 
agencies like Labor, Agriculture and Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

Not only would this be short-sighted, 
but it goes against what I think is the tradi- 
tional American sense of justice. Business- 
men, farmers, organized laborers, veterans 
and many other groups have long had de- 
partments and agencies in W. 


whose specific task was to look out for their 


interests. 

But the weakest, least articulate “minority 
group” in America—our 30 million poor peo- 
ple—have had nothing until OEO came 
along. They need a voice in Washington. 

Americans living in rural squalor and the 

despair of big city ghettos are going to get 
precious little from Washington under the 
best of circumstances. They will get even less 
if the poverty programs are denied central 
direction, if they are dispersed among sey- 
eral agencies where fighting poverty will 
surely find a lowly place in the priority of 
things. 
Still, OEO is in danger, a fact that ac- 
counts for President Johnson’s sudden spate 
of public appearances with Sargent Shriver, 
director of OEO. 

The President has thrown himself into a 
major public relations campaign to save the 
program that is the flagship of his Great 
Society. x 

OEO is highly vulnerable to Republican 
assaults because the war on poverty has 
been escalated so rapidly, and spread to so 
many fronts, that millions of Americans don’t 
know which program does what, or how well, 
or at what cost. 

The terms Vista, Upward Bound and Com- 
munity Action have only the vaguest mean- 


in 
poverty war has spent $4 billion of the tax- 
payers’ money and created a 
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reaucracy of 91,000 administrators,” con- 
gressmen sensitive to the moans of the tax- 
payer get nervous. 

Republicans have picked up support for 
the abolition of OEO from Southerners be- 
cause OEO has the image of being created to 
“help N :* This view persists, ironical- 
ly, despite the fact that it is in the South 
that so many poor whites are being helped 
through various poverty programs. 

The battle shaping up is history repeating 
itself. Just as the Republicans found that 
they could not attack social security and 
other Roosevelt New Deal measures directly, 
so today we find that they dare not attack 
frontally the various programs administered 
by OEO. 

The head start program, designed to give 
underprivileged kiddies a reasonable chance 
in the race we call the pursuit of happiness. 
is one of our country’s most significant edu- 
cational innovations in a generation. What 
American can attack an Upward Bound pro- 
gram that will send to college this fall 6,000 
youngsters who were on the verge of becom- 
ing high school dropouts two years ago? 

But the Republicans must have an alter- 
native to the “Great Society” for the 1968 
elections. Moderate Republicans like Reps- 
Charles Goodell of New York and Albert Quie 
of Minnesota, who are the spear carriers for 
the assault on Johnson’s programs, know 
they can’t go to their constituents and say: 
“I voted against Head Start, and legal serv- 
ices for the poor, and the neighborhood med- 
ical centers“ that offer decent health op- 
portunities to many poor people for the first 
time in their lives. 

Se what the Republicans are saying is that 
the programs generally are all right, but the 
agency created by the Democrats to admin= 
ister these programs is all wrong. They 
say to their voters: “I was all for these pro- 
grams to help the poor people; all I did was 
get some of those bureaucrats out of those 
fat jobs and save some money so you can 
get some more service.” 

That would seem to offer Republicans thé 
best of both worlds. But if they wind uP 
merely mangling a program that already was 
a half-century late in arriving, what seem 
to be a clever political opportunity will turn 
out to be another debacle. 


Rail Strike Legislation 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause I was firmly convinced that the 
well-being of our Nation was truly at 
stake, I voted for compulsory arbitration 
to settle the rail strike. I am no happier 
today than I was yesterday with the lack 
of any constructive alternative to the 
precipitous action we were forced to take. 

It was stated by spokesmen in the ad- 
ministration and in the Congress that the 
conduct of the Vietnam war would suf fer 
if the strike were to continue. I ag 
generally with such a premise but I did 
pose a question we should all ask. Are we 
in a war? We are actually in a conflict 
being managed by the White House alone. 
The President and his appointed ad- 
visers, like the ever optimistic Mr. 
McNamara, are calling the shots with 


‘little if any consultation with congres- 


sional leaders. Congress itself has bee? 
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bypassed except to be called on to react 
to every Presidential action, yet Con- 
gress alone has the power to declare war. 
In the rail strike as well as Vietnam the 
Congress finds itself in a position of doing 
exactly what the President wants or of 
letting the boys down in Vietnam. The 
Same trap has already been laid for us 
With the upcoming request for a substan- 
tial tax reise. I for one wish to state that 
I will not vote for a tax increase which 
Obviously has no real bearing on the 
Conduct of the Vietnamese conflict. As 
I have said before, it is obvious that the 
administration only wants to insist that 
the taxpayer tighten his belt while the 
administration loosens its own belt. 


Kosygin’s Words at Glassboro Recall 


Reds’ Panmunjom Tune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 
Kosyorn’s WORDS at GLASSBORO RECALL Reps’ 

PANMUNIJOM TUNE 


(By Vice Adm. Ruthven E. Libby, USN, ret.) 


It is interesting that the Central Commit- 
tee of the Soviet Communist party chose to 
issue its new policy declaration, prepared in 
anticipation of the Soth anniversary of the 
Russian’ Revolution which comes this No- 
vember, concurrently with talks at Glass- 
boro, N.J., between Soviet Premier Alexei 
Kosygin and President Johnson, which, ac- 
cording to Kosygin, “both sides believe to 
have been useful.” 

The Kremlin's policy manifesto, while 
somewhat milder in tone than the previous 
issues, still defines peaceful coexistence” as 
including wars of national liberation waged 
against the West. Once more the United 
States is charged with “criminal aggression” 
in Vietnam. Once again the finger Is pointed 
at us as “the main enemy of the national lib- 
eration movement.” And yet again we are 
treated to the familiar Communist line that 
the Soviet military might “creates a real 
Counterbalance to the aggressive forces of 
imperialism and is a major factor in the 
Struggle for the prevention of a new world 
War and the maintenance of peace.” 

As for the “summit meeting” itself (and 
I wonder why they didn't hold it in Summit, 
N.J.?), it is to be hoped that President John- 
son is right in his optimistic declaration that 
it is fair to say that it had made the world 
& little less dangerous.” 

But on the basis of the published accounts, 
and of Kosygin's asseverations immediately 
following the breakup of the talks, it is dif- 
Cult to find any grounds for such hope. 

Once more the current Soviet price for any 
temporary reduction in world tensions has 
been spelled out clearly: Hand over South 
Vietnam to the Communists; declare Israel 
an aggressor and strip her of all the terri- 
torial gains acquired incident to her recent 
Successful effort to defend herself against the 
abortive Arab attempt to destroy her. 

The music is the same as I listened to for 
Seven long months in the truce tent at Pan- 
Munjon; only the words are a bit different. 

It would appear that the summit meeting 
Could be considered useful only on the off 
Chance that it convinces the President and 

advisors of the utter futility—not to say 
folly—of trying to deal with the Communists 
on the basis of ethics and decency. 
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alter this unhappy fact of life one iota. It 
is impossible for a Communist to have either 
and still be a Communist. 

For example: Kosygin's lengthy assault on 
the West and upon Israel in the emergency 
session of the General Assembly was a tissue 
of lies from the beginning to end. This he 
very well knows—but what is particularly 
revealing to those who are not up on Com- 
munist dialectics is that he knows we know 
it. 

To a non-Communist, knowingly telling 
inflammatory lies in a forum dedicated 
(theoretically) to preserving the peace would 
be somewhat embarrassing—but Kosygin 
couldn't care less. He was merely showing 
the world once again that like every Com- 
munist, he believes the end justifies the 
means. 

By the same token, the Soviet tactics of 
trying to convince the Arabs that they should 
now rearm and have another crack at driving 
the Israeli into the sea is not indicative of a 
burning desire on the part of Kosygin and 
the Polituburo for world peace—as the West 
defines peace. And parenthetically, French 
President Charles de Gaulle, by joining Mos- 
cow in this shameful charade, must share 
the blame for the tragic results if these 
tactics succeed. 

The only conceivable connection between 
Vietnam and the Middle East (which Kosygin 
declares are inseparable) is that each again 
dempnstartes that in the Communist lexicon, 
military assaults launched by Communists 
on any level are not aggression, but that 
action by the free world to defend itself 
against such onslaughts is. 

Perhaps it is not out of order to remind 
our administration of the well-known Com- 
munist definitions of peace“ as the state of 
affairs where the Communist takeover of the 
world is proceeding on schedule, and “lasting 
peace” as the situation which will exist when 
this takeover has been completed. 

Were the current mess in the Middle East 
and its less than edifying aftermath in the 
General Assembly to persuade Washington to 
adopt a more realistic and tough-minded at- 
titude toward the United Nations, and to 
conduct our foreign affairs in a less adven- 
titious manner, the world would indeed “be 
& little less dangerous.” 

Last year Charles B. Marshall, sometimes 
member of the State Department’s Policy 
Planning Staff, told a Congressional commit- 
tee (anent conditions in South Africa) that 
some of the “purely declamatory resolutions 
we have been persuaded to concur in at the 
U.N. from time to time... are related to 
foreign policy about in the way that a man’s 
New Year’s resolutions form a part of his 
biography.” 

Yet they get wide publicity in the South 
Africian press and serve further to exacerbate 


relations with a country with which, by every 


consideration of common sense and mutual 
interest, we should cooperate fully. 


Last week that country’s foreign minister 
pointed out that while tensions were build- 
ing up in the Middle East, the U.N. wasted 
its time in a special session on South West 
Africa “struggling with the phantoms and 
ghosts of its own imagination.” Its only 
contribution was to withdraw the task force 
which had been placed in the Middle East 
for the very purpose of maintaining the 
peace.” Although continuing South Africa’s 
long-established policy of non-interference 
in the affairs of others, the minister did 
point out that the current situation empha- 
sized once more the importance to the world 
of the sea route around the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

For the third time in the past 30 years, 
South Africa has to step in and help solve 
the traffic problems caused by the closure of 
the Suez Canal to shipping. 


Profiting from the lessons learned in the 
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1956 crisis, shiphandling and ship supplying 
facilities at Cape Town, Durban, Port Eliza- 
beth and East London, South Africa, have 
been increased from two to four times their 
former capacity, and even without the recur- 
ring Suez closures, the importance of the 
Cape route is bound to increase because of 
the trend toward mammoth tankers and bulk 
carriers too big to transit the canal when it 
happens to be open and or available to west- 
ern shipping. 

It is little wonder that Minister Hilgard 
Muller told his Parliament: “We hope that 
the time will arrive when it will be fully 
realized how essential it is that the sea route 
around the Cape must be kept open and 
safe ... It is simply incomprehensible that 
those who benefit from our action (in keep- 
ing it open) do not see that we must be 
assisted in carrying out this task as well as 
possible and not be impeded in doing so.” 

It is indeed. 


Ladies’ Diamond Jubilee, S. C. Sokol 
Youth Slet, and Four Slovak Conven- 
tions Enrich Year of Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, the week 
of July 23 will be one which is most 
significant to the Slovak community of 
America. During that week the First 
Catholic Slovak Ladies Union will cele- 
brate its diamond jubilee and the Year 
of Faith and 11th Centenary of the Ar- 
rival of SS. Cyril and Methodius. I am 
sure that my colleagues will be most in- 
terested in the following article from the 
Good Shepherd of Passaic, N.J., which 
briefly summarizes the activities planned 
for the national convention. The recital 
of events is testimony to the excellent 
work done by a fine and worthy orga- 
nization. 

The article follows: 

Laptres’ DIAMOND JUBILEE, S.C. SOKOL YOUTH 
SLET, AND Four SLOVAK CONVENTIONS EN- 
RICH YEAR OF FAITH 

(By John C. Sciranka) 

The Year of Faith and the Eleventh 
Centenary of the arrival of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius in Rome, are observed in the 
month of July by a Diamond Jubilee of the 
First Catholic Slovak Ladies Union and its 
29th National Convention at the Hotel 
Sheraton-Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, and the 
23rd National Slet, Track and Field Meet and 
the 20th National Convention of the Slovak 
Catholic Sokol at Hotel Pick-Congress, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Sokol Youth will meet for the Physical 
Fitness Program on July 20, 21 and 22 at the 
Morton West High School Stadium, Berwyn, 
III. 

Here are the highlights of the four most 
significant events in the life of the American 
Slovaks in this the Year of Faith, besides 
the National Convention of the First Catho- 
lic Slovak Union of the U.S.A. and Canada, 
scheduled for Philadelphia in August. It is 
the largest Slovak fraternal organization in 
the world. Also, the Slovak Catholic Federa- 
tion Convention and the Slovak League 60th 
anniversary celebration, both held in Cleve- 
land recentiy. 

SLOVAK LADIES WILL CELEBRATE DIAMOND 

JUBILEE AND CONVENTION IN CLEVELAND 


Abiding by the rule “ladies first,” the fol- 
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lowing program is taking place in Cleve- 
land, O., for the Diamond Jubilee celebra- 
tion: 

On Saturday, July 22, Convention Ball will 
take place at the Sheraton-Cleveland, O. The 
famous Sammy Kaye and his Swing and Sway 
Band will entertain. 

On Sunday, July 23, pontifical mass will 
be celebrated by Most Rev. Bishop Clarence 
G. Issenmann at the St. John Cathedral at 
3 P.M. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael M. Tondra, 
Supreme Chaplain, will preach. Most Rev. 
Bishop Andrew G. Grutka, Supreme Honorary 
President of the Union will be present at the 
mass with other prelates and priests. 

On Sunday evening Convention Banquet 
will be held at the Hotel Sheraton-Cleve- 
land, O., with greetings from Mrs. Susan 
Matuscak, Supreme Secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lipovsky, Supreme President, will be toast- 
mistress. Invocation will be pronounced by 
Bishop Grutka. Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. K. Mlyna- 
rovic will deliver the toast“ to the ‘Diamond 
Jubilee. Mayor Ralph Locher and Bishop 
Issenmann will address the gathering. Msgr. 
Tondra will make the presentation, Mrs. 
Frances L. Mizenko will sing, accompanied 
by Mrs. Anne Fusillo, editor of “Zenska 
Jednota”. Rt. Rev. Abbot Jerome Koval, 
O. S B. will give the benediction. 

Entertainment will be by Jack Morton 
Productions, Inc., creators and producers of 
Fine Entertainment with this cast of The 
Volantes, Lori Wilson, Sasha Tormas, Bob 
McGrath and Jimmy Joyce. Music by Al Russ 
and his orchestra. 

The Convention will open on Monday 
morning. Masses will be celebrated every 
morning in the Hotel by Msgr. Tondra and 
other priests. 

On Wednesday, the delegates will observe 
the feast of their patroness, St. Anna at Our 
Lady of Levocha Shrine, Bedford, O., where 
they will be the guests of the Vincentian 
Sisters. Abbot Koval will concelebrate Slovak 
Liturgy. Luncheon will be at the Lumen 
Cordium High School. The delegates will also 
visit the Villa Sancta Home for the Aged, 
Beachwood, O. 

The Convention will continue until Thurs- 
day after the election and Installation of 
Supreme Officers will take place. 

The organization was founded in Cleve- 
land, O., 75 years ago by Mrs. Anna Hurban 
and eight Slovak women with the aid of Rev. 
Stephen Furdek. Now it has a membership 
of 96,000 and assets of 42 million dollars and 
with the modern Home for the Aged. Over 
460 delegates are attending this Convention. 
SLOVAK CATHOLIC SOKAL HAS 10-DAY PROGRAM 

IN CHICAGO ` 


The Slovak Catholic Sokol has a 10-day pro- 
gram in Chicago, Ul. It will open on Wednes- 
day evening, July 19, when 600 drillers 
will congregate with their commanders and 
commandresses at the Hotel Pick-Congress. 

Here the holy mass will be celebrated for 
the drillers and delegates each morning at 
the hotel by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Emil R. 
Suchon, Supreme Chaplain of the organiza- 
tion. The Physical Fitness Program will take 
place at the Morton West High School Sta- 
dium, Berwyn, III., where the drillers will be 
transported each day. 

On Saturday evening a Youth Victory 
Dance will take place at the Pick-Congress 
Hotel with two orchestras. The Sokol Queen 
will be crowned. Mrs. Mary Piroch, Ladies 
Supreme Vice-President, will be in charge of 
the crowning ceremonies and also is arrang- 
ing a Handicraft Exhibition with Mrs. Tony 
Hietko, local chairman. 

On Sunday morning, Most Rev.. Aloysius 
Wycislo, Auxillary Bishop of Chicago as rep- 
resentative of His Eminence John P. Cardinal 
Cody, will celebrate pontificial mass at St. 
Michael's Church, assisted by the local pastor, 
Rev. Armand Gress, O.8.B., Rev. Daniel Ro- 
mancik and other prelates and priests: Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Emil R. Suchon, Supreme Chap- 
lain will preach. Dinner will follow in St. 
Michael's Parish Hall. 
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The National Slet will take place on Sun- 
day afternoon in Berywn, Dl, where Joseph 
G. Prusa, Supreme Secretary and General 
Chairman will welcome the participants. Paul 
C. Fallat, Supreme President, will speak for 
the organization. Mayor Dolezal will welcome 
the guests and Congressman Donald Rums- 
field will deliver the principal address, 

The Physical Fitness program is under the 
supervision of Stephen C. Burican, Supreme 
Commander; Mrs. Irene Matuschak, Su- 
preme Commandress; Frank Petruff, Su- 
preme Sports and Athletic Director and 
members of the Supreme Technical Board. 
Over 600 drillers will take part in the pic- 
turesque mass exhibition. 

On Monday morning at 8 a.m. Chicago 
Time, Rt. Rev. Abbot Thodore G. Kojis, 
O.S.B., supreme honorary chaplain, will cele- 
brate pontifical mass at the hotel. Msgr. 
Suchon will preach. The Convention will 
formally open with the welcome address 
by Joseph G. Prusa, general chairman; John 
Kedzuf, local chairman. Paul C. Fallat, Su- 
preme President, will deliver the keynote 
address. 

The business of the Convention will fol- 
low. On Monday evening delegates will be 
guests of the local committee at St. Simon 
Parish of which Rey. Daniel Romancik is 
pastor and Rev. Richard Skriba, assistant 
pastor. 

On Tuesday afternoon the delegates will 
visit the Slovak Benedictine Sisters Convent 
at Tinley Park, I. 

On Wednesday evening a Convention Ban- 
quet will be held. 

There are over 360 delegates and supreme 
Officers attending the convention. 

The Slovak Catholic Sokol was founded 
in Passaic, N.J., on July 4, 1905, with 43 
members. One of them, the only living 
founder, Mr. Andrew Klukosovsky of Clifton, 
N.J., will be the guest at the Convention. 
The organization has assets of 22 million 
dollars and a membership of 52,000. It pub- 
lishes the Katolicky Sokol weekly and the 
Priatel’ Dietok monthly for the youth. 

The last convention of the organization 
was held in Chicago in 1924. 

We felicitate both the Slovak Catholic 
Sokol and the First Catholic Slovak Ladies 
Union and wish them success in their de- 
liberations and God's blessing. 


The Late Honorable J. Arthur Younger 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM C. WAMPLER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
heavy heart that I rise to pay tribute to 
our departed colleague, the Honorable 
ARTHUR YOUNGER, of California. 

I came to know ArT Youncer during 
the first days of the 83d Congress when 
we were both freshmen Members of the 
House of Representatives. Although there 
was a disparity in our ages, I came to 
know and to respect him as a fine Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

After an absence of 12 years, ART 
Youncer was one of the first to greet me 
when I returned as a Member of the 90th 
Congress. He welcomed me back to the 
Halls of Congress and in typical fashion, 
offered me friendly assistance in reestab- 
lishing here in Washington. 

I remember well our conversation in 
which we reminisced about our previous 
congressional service together. He also 
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told me of the trip he and Mrs. Younger 
enjoyed to Africa after the adjournment 
of the 89th Congress. It is obvious that 
he and Mrs. Younger enjoyed traveling, 
and had traveled extensively in our coun- 
try and abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, the 11th District of Cal- 
ifornia has lost a true representative of 
the people, and the entire Nation has lost 
a prudent and dedicated public servant. 

As the poet Tennyson said, The finger 
of God touched him and he slept.” I am 
sure that those of us who were privileged 
to know Arr Youncer are richer and 
blessed by that experience. 

I wish to extend to Mrs. Younger and 
the family my deepest sympathy. 


Rural Electrification in Vietnam Assisted 
by U.S. REA Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
we all know the tremendously effective 
job of our rural electric cooperatives have 
done in America—their role in the 
growth and progress of our rural and 
smalltown areas. 

However, the current issue of Ten- 
nessee magazine discusses another phase 
of the activities of the leadership in this 
great rural electric activity which is 
richly deserving of commendation. 

This phase of their activity deals with 
the rural electrification efforts in Viet- 
nam, assisted by such leaders in the field 
as Mr. J. C. Hundley, manager of the 
Tennessee Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion and Mr. Paul Tidwell, manager of 
the Meriwether Lewis Electric Coopera- 
tive, Centerville, Tenn. These men and 
others are doing a great work in this 
area. 

Because of the interest of my col- 
leagues and the Nation in general, I in- 
clude the article, “Co-op Electrification 
Precedes Peace in South Vietnam,” in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Co-op ELECTRIFICATION PRECEDES Peace IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 

(Eprror’s Nore.—Nations, the majority of 
whose citizens are poorly educated, whose 
standards of living are extremely low, and 
whose futures look far from bright—such 
nations are often the ones which are subject 
to attack, either militarily or with such 
ideologies as Communism, Our Federal Gov- 
ernment has long recognized this, as evi- 
denced by its foreign ald programs, but it 
wasn't until a few years ago that an agency 
of the Government, the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, in cooperation with the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion, launched a concerted campaign to help 
electrify unserved areas of these underdevel- 
oped nations, meaning the rural, village and 
small town areas, many of whose residents 
have never seen an electric light. At least 
two Tennesseans, Paul Tidwell, Manager of 
Meriwether Lewis Electric Co-op, Center- 
ville, and J. C. Hundley, Manager of the 
Tennessee Electric Cooperative Association, 
Nashville, have made overseas trips to con- 
duct surveys preliminary to rural electrifica- 
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tion in the nations which they visited. Other 
co-op officials throughout our nation have 
Siven of their time and talents to help bring 
the blessings of electricity to underdevel- 
Oped nations throughout the world. The 
electrification program of one such nation, 
South Vietnam, has one cooperative ener- 
Sized and others nearing that stage. The 
story which follows, in two installments, is 
the story of rural electrification in South 
Vietnam, a blessing which can help so many 
People in this small, underdeveloped nation 
as an instrument for progress which is pre- 
Ceding the peace for which we hope and 
Pray for and for all nations everywhere.) 

Rural electrification is coming to Vietnam. 
Tt can't happen soon enough for approxi- 
mately 42,500 families who will become mem- 

of three recently-founded cooperatives 
in the war-torn country. To these people, 
Who rely on oil lamps for light and who gen- 
erata power by the use of strong arms and 
legs, the prospect of electric power is an 
exciting one, 

Already one hamlet near Dalat, 174 miles 
north of Saigon, has been energized, while 
another hamlet nearby is currently being 
Wired for electricity. Only the delayed com- 
Pletion of a pole-treating plant is preventing 
the electrification of other hamlets whose in- 
habitants have already joined into coopera- 
tive associations. So far, there are 19,950 
pald- up members. 

The idea ot taking electric power to a 
pre-selected group of Vietnamese families 
Was discussed in 1965, when President John- 
ŝon promised that the U.S. government 
Would help complete an electrification pro- 
Bram, The National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association (NRECA) had formulated 
Plans for such a program following arrival 
Of its representatives in Vietnam in 1965. 

Under the NRECA plan, carried out under 
& non-profit contract with the Agency for 
International Development (AID), three dis- 
tribution cooperatives were formed in Viet- 
nam in 1965. 

The largest cooperative has been estab- 
lished approximately 90 miles south of Sal- 
Gon, at Long Xuyen, where 25,000 families 
Will benefit from the new electric power. As 

is no ready source of electricity at 
Long Xuyen, two 1500 kw generators are now 
installed. The generators were shipped 

Saigon, loaded into trucks, and taken by 
Convoy along a Viet Cong-controlled high- 
Way to their destination. 

A second cooperative has been established 
&t Tuyen Duc, a vegetable growing area 
North of Saigon. In addition to hundreds 
Of small farms, a large tea plantation is lo- 
dated at Tuyen Duc, where approximately 
10,000 families and associated industries will 
Teceive electric power. 

A third cooperative is located only 20 miles 
northeast of Saigon on Highway One. This 
Cooperative has been set up in the Duc Tu 
district, only a few miles from the giant new 

can military base of Long Binh. 

Duc Tu is composed of 16 hamlets in which 
approximately 7,000 families will eventually 

ve electric power. According to the co- 
Operative advisor, Louie E. Sansing, a former 

manager from Hamburg, Arkansas, the 
Only thing holding up electrification is the 
lack of poles. 

“These people are really anxious and they 

p asking why the delay.” Mr. Sansing 

Said. His job is to keep in touch with the 

members, help advise the cooperative, 

and act as liaison between the various inter- 
ested parties, 

As cement poles are too expensive for use 
in Vietnam, a pole-treating plant has been 
Shipped from the United States and should 

ready for use by July or August. There 18 
Plenty of good timber available in Vietnam, 
and the poles can be treated and shipped to 
the cooperatives much more cheaply than 
Would be the case if cement poles were used. 

However, ali kinds of obstacles have pre- 
Vented the immediate construction of the 
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treatment plant in Phan Rang, a coastal 
town 175 miles north of Saigon. After several 
delays in New Orleans, the pole-treating 
plant was shipped to Vietnam. Due to the 
priorities of military equipment and the 
carelessness of some Army dock workers, the 
treatment plant was unloaded on the beach, 
where it was submerged by the first high 
tide. Some of the equipment has been looted 
on the way, and salt water corroded the rest. 

NRECA workers have been spending 
months trying to make the plant functional. 
If all goes well, it may be ready for opora- 
tion by mid-summer. 

In the meantime, cooperative members are 
wondering why there is no electricity. To 
meet this growing need, an attempt is now 
being made to persuade the U.S. Army to 
lend some poles which were shipped from 
the United States. 


Rail Strike Legislation 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. WYDLER., Mr. Speaker, this week- 
end Newsday published a story by Judge 
Samuel I. Rosenman relating to the 
most important domestic issue of the 
moment. The timing of this story, com- 
ing as it does on the eve of a nationwide 
crisis caused by a threatened railroad 
strike, was most appropriate. The arti- 
cle is well written, well thought out, and 
deserves the attention of my colleagues 
in the Congress and all citizens in the 
Nation who are striving so hard to find 
a solution to the nationwide strike af- 
fecting the national interest. I am there- 
fore placing it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on this day when the Congress 
is being called upon to take emergency 
action to protect the public: 

A Berrer War To HANDLE STRIKES 
(By Samuel J. Rosenman) 

Mr. O. Citizen (O for Outraged) picks up 
his newspaper on June 15, 1961, and reads 
that this is the 24th day of a national mari- 
time strike. Hundreds of ships are idle, cargo 
is piling up, much of it is rotting, interna- 
tional contracts cannot be fulfilled, thou- 
sands of American firms are being severely 
strained. The secretary of labor had told 
the President only eight days after the be- 
ginning of the strike that it would imperil 
national health and safety if it continued. 
And it had, for 16 more days. 

Mr. Citizen mutters: "Something has to 
be done about this immediately, and also 
to prevent it again in the future. There's 
got to be some law about it.” 

But in the months and years that follow, 
he still reads of threatened strikes, or of 
actual long strikes, in stevedoring, bitumi- 
nous coal mines, atomic energy plants, basic 
steel mills, newspapers, the New York City 
subway and bus system, long-distance truck- 
ing, meat packing, communications, fabri- 
cating steel mills, aircraft manufacturing. 
And each time Mr. Citizen complains that 
something must be done about it. 

Quite apart from danger or inconvenience 
to the public is the immense loss to the 
striking workers and their employers. In 
1965, for example, in al! industrial disputes 
3,963 work stoppages oceurred which in- 
volved 1,550,000 workers, Idleness amounted 
to 23,300,000 man-days, Of these strikes, 221 
lasted 90 days or more. They averaged 25 
days. ; 
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There was a time within memory when 
it was difficult, if not impossible, even to 
form a unton strong enough to strike. Lack 
of union funds, the right of an employer 
to discourage or even to fire anyone who 
joined a union, lack of individual savings, 
competition among workers for one job, the 
activities of professional strikebreakers and 
strong-arm men, the alacrity of many courts 
to grant injunctions against strikes—these 
were shameful items in the American past in 
labor-management relations. There was no 
semblance of bargaining equality between 
an employer and an employe. 

That era is behind us. 

Starting with the once-revolutionary prin- 
ciple that a man was entitled by law to join 
a union of his choice, and to bargain collec- 
tively, equality of economic strength between 
management and labor was gradually estab- 
lished. Today unions sit around the bar- 
gaining table not as suppliants, but as 
equals. 


It was my great privilege to play an active 
role—albeit rather anonymous—in some 
small part of this progress since 1933, I take 
great ~ersonal pride in this growth of the 
labor movement, I am sure that this article 
will bring down upon me the criticism, if 
not the imprecations, of all my friends in 
the labor movement. But what I urge here 
cannot be dismissed as coming from an old 
reactionary or labor baiter. 

My thesis, boldly and broadly stated, is 
that—with labor equality insured by our 
many labor laws—the right to strike should 
be curtailed when it is in conflict with the 
public interest, and that some form of final 
compulsory decision must be provided. 

I would limit it—at least initially—to oer- 
tain well-defined Industries: transportation 
by land, sea and air; manufacture or produc- 
tion of any material necessary to national 
health or security; communications; and es- 
sential public, municipal and state services 
such as police, fire, sanitation, subways and 
buses, hospitals, and public health and wel- 
fare agencies. 

By compulsory decision, however, I do not 
mean compulsory arbitration by an ad hoc 
appointed board of arbitrators. I mean by a 
separate system of labor courts and a sepa- 
rate labor judiciary with the sole function of 
deciding labor disputes. 

To the outraged citizen who demands a law 
to prevent further stoppages I reply: There 
is a law—in fact, several laws—but these laws 
do not prevent or stop strikes often enough. 
Besides, and equally important, the laws 
never prevent all the distress and economic 
disarray which even a threat of a strike in a 
vital industry brings about. 

What are the present laws? 

There is the Railway Labor Act of 1926, 
which covers disputes involving ratlroads in 
interstate commerce and airlines in inter- 
state or foreign commerce. When disputes 
are not settled, the National Mediation Board 
(three members appointed by the President) 
tries to bring about a settlement or to sug- 
gest compulsory arbitration. If arbitration 
Is rejected (as it almost always is) and there 
is substantial danger that commerce may be 
interrupted to deprive any section of the 
country of essential transportation, the 
board notifies the President. The President 
may then create a Railway Emergency Board 
to investigate and report within 30 days. Dur- 
ing these 30 days, and the next 30, no strike or 
lockout or change of employment rules can 
take place. This is the so-called 60-day “cool- 
ing-off" period. 

There is the Taft-Hartley Law of 1947, to 
deal with nontransit disputes that might re- 
sult in a national emergency when an entire 
industry, or a substantial part of an indus- 
try, is involved. If the President sees a peril 
to the national health or safety, he may ap- 
point a board of Inquiry to investigate and 
report publicly on the issues—without rec- 
ommendations. He then directs the attorney 
general to get a court injunction, which is 
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usually granted, For the next 60 days, the 
parties are supposed to negotiate with the 
assistance of U.S. mediation services. During 
those 60 days the President may reconvene 
the board to make a further public report. 
In the next 15 days the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board must hold an employes’ election 
on the final management offer, and must re- 
port the results within five days. Thus a cool- 
ing-off period of 80 days is provided. If the 
workers do not accept, which is usual, the 

are then free to strike or lockout and 
the President must give Congress his recom- 
mendations. 

From 1947 through 1966, Taft-Hartley was 
invoked 24 times—10 by President Truman 
(whose veto of the act was overruled by Con- 
gress), seven by President Eisenhower and 
six by President Kennedy. Injunctions had to 
be obtained from the courts in 20 of these 
disputes. Settlements were reached during 


In addition to the major federal statutes, 
Many states have laws dealing with media- 
tion, fact-finding and settlement of intra- 
state industrial disputes. 

I have had personal experience with these 
boards. In 1946 I was appointed to one by 
yor of New York City, who was faced 
an imminent subway and bus strike. 
uly 15, 1949, President Truman appoint- 
e to a three-man special board when a 
strike was to take place the next day. 
une 26, 1961, President Kennedy ap- 
me to a Taft-Hartley board in a 
maritime strike. In 1963 President 
Kennedy appointed me chairman of an 
on board under the Railway Labor 


Among my colleagues on those four boards 
were Clark Kerr, then president of the Uni- 
versity of California; Carroll Daugherty, 
James J. Healy, David L. Cole and Nathan 
Feinsinger, all experienced labor arbitrators 
and conciliators of outstanding reputation. 

So I have had ample opportunity to observe 
the process at work. I have been in many long 
sessions with the parties separately and 
jointly. I have seen the parties come closer 
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Iam convinced that there eventually comes 
a time, after all the collective bargaining, 
mediation, fact-finding and recommenda- 
tions have failed, when some third entity 
must come in and settle those paris of a 
labor dispute on which the parties cannot 
or will not agree, 

Until now the only way, other than by 
consent to arbitration, has been to send the 
matter to Congress. This happened in the 
1963 ran dispute, and has already happened 
twice m 1967. 

The 1963 situation, inyolving railroad fire- 
men, shows how desperately the government 
tries to avoid compulsory arbitration until it 
is up against the gun. And what happened 
in 1963 is being repeated—and even com- 
pounded—by what is now going on in the 
railroad industry. 

The principal question in dispute in 1963 
was whether the railroads should have the 
right to discontinue by attrition, pension, 
or job retraining and relocation the services 
of firemen who used to stoke steam locomo- 
tives but who were no longer necessary on 
diesel freight trains. Here's a chronology 
from 1959, when it all began: 

November 1959. Notice served by railroads 
of a change in rules re: firemen. 

Oct. 17, 1961. Creation of a presidential 
commission representing management, labor 
and the public. (Outside the Railway Labor 
Act, it did not have powers to decide but 
merely to recommend.) It devoted 13 months 
of study, had 96 days of hearings, took 15,306 
pages of testimony and examined 319 exhibits 
totaling 20,139 pages. 
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Feb. 2, 1962. The commission's recommen- 
dations were reluctantly accepted by the 
railroads but not by the unions, 

April 3, 1963. Creation of a Railway Labor 
Act board, of which I was chairman. 

May 13, 1963. Our report issued. No settle- 
ment was reached and a strike became immi- 
nent involving 94 per cent of railroad em- 


ployes. 

June 5, 1963. President Kennedy persuaded 
the parties to maintain the status quo 
through July 10. The secretary of labor and 
the National Mediation Board intervened 
from June 4 to July 10, 1963, and there were 
about 100 meetings. No settlement. 

July 9, 1963. One day before the deadline, 
the President suggested final arbitration by 
his former secretary of labor and then asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Court, Arthur 
J. Goldberg. The carriers agreed, but the 
unions did not. 

July 10, 1963. The President got both sides 
to agree to an extension to July 29, and to 
his appointment of a new committee of six 
members of the Labor-Management Advisory 
Committee to review the facts and report. 
There is no statute providing for this third 
committee. 

July 19, 1963. This committee reported. 
No settlement. 

July 22, 1963. Seven days before the next 
deadline, the President finally sent a mes- 
sage to Congress asking legislation. Exten- 
sive congressional hearings took place while 
further mediation was attempted, and the 
deadline was postponed to Aug. 29. 

Aug. 29, 1963. On the very eve of the 
strike, Congress passed a joint resolution 
calling for compulsory arbitration of the 
firemen issue by a new seven-man board (the 
fourth board) and further negotiation of the 
other issues. The arbitration award was to 
be valid, however, for only two years. 

The new board held hearings again and 
made its award, providing for eventual elimi- 
nation of the firemen. The railroads accepted 
it; the unions rejected it. The award was un- 
successfully challenged by the unions up to 
the US. Supreme Court. 

The award of this board was carried out, 
but the legislation provided that it lapse on 
May 7, 1966. The entire matter is before us 
again just as it was back in 1959, unsettled 
and a fruitful source for a national strike, 
even though the other issues were settled 
by the intervention of President Johnson. 

During all the developments following the 
President's message of July 22, 1963, which 
clearly provided for compulsory arbitration, 
all the political in the White House 
and on Capitol Hill kept insisting—with 
solemh face and without a smile—that they 
were not really exercising compulsion, but 
were providing for a continuance of collec- 
tive bargaining. Of course, this was pure po- 
litical hokum which fooled nobody, and cer- 
tainly not the unions. 

Now take a look at 1967, and you will see 
the same kind of shilly-shallying again at 
play in another threatened strike by six 
different union representing 137,000 nonop- 
erating railroad shop workers. Indeed, it 18 
a little more ridiculous: 

1. An Emergency Railway Act board made 
recommendations for a settlement, which 
the unions rejected, and a strike was set for 
April 13. 

2. The President asked for agreement ex- 
tending the 80-day deadline, but the unions 
refused. 

3. The President then asked Congress to 
extend the deadline for 20 days until May 
3. It did—on April 12, a day before the dead- 
line. 

4. Congress, at the President's request on 
April 30, nearly the last moment, again ex- 
tended the deadline to June 19. 

5. On May 3, the old deadline, the Presi- 
dent sent a message to Congress asking for 
legislation to (a) Outlaw any rail strike until 
Jan. 1, 1969, (b) provide a new, five-man 
board to seek a negotiated settlement within 
90 days, and (c) if none was reached, the 
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board would make a final decision to take 
effect immediately and remain effective until 
Jan. 1, 1969. 

Of course, anyone could see—as did all the 
disputants—that the entire plan was com- 
pulsory arbitration if further mediation by 
this third panel failed. (It would take effect, 
however, only until Jan. 1, 1969.) But both 
the White House and the Department of 
Labor called it “extended collective bargain- 
ing and mediation to finality.” 

Organized labor ridiculed this description 
of the proposed legislation, and proceeded to 
fight it bitterly in Congress. The rallroads 
approved the legislation, but pointed out 
that it was only a temporary palllative—ss 
the last arbitration on the railroad firemen 
issue had proven to be—and repeated their 
demand for a peramnent compulsory arbi- 
tration law. 

The bill is having a hard time in Congress. 
which of course has recognized the proposal 
for what it is—compulsory arbitration. It 
can feel the labor leaders looking over its 
shoulders, insisting on the right to strike 
and tie up the nation’s economy, unless there 
is seizure by the government. Of course, sel- 
gure has nearly always proven a fine weapon 
for the unions, for they have a better chance 
of getting what they want from the govern- 
ment than from the railroads. Seizure really 
solyes nothing permanently, and is a much 
more drastic departure from the traditions of 
a free economy than the President’s proposal. 

The Senate passed the bill substantially 
in accord with the President's message. But 
not the House. There, after bitter debate. 
the bill was emasculated by striking out the 
final compulsory feature. In effect, if there- 
fore is nothing more than an adjournment 
of the strike for 90 more days. As this 8 
being written the bill is going to a House- 
Senate conference. The unions agreed to 
postpone the strike from the deadline of 
June 19, until such time as Congress 
on a bill, and have proceeded to fight the 
compulsory feature as it had so successfully 
in the House, 

This passing-the-buck between the White 
House and Capitol Hill is a repetition of the 
1963 railroad crisis. Congress is justifiably 
irritated at having to shoulder the respon- 
sibility for individual labor disputes witD 
all its political Mabilities, a function which 
is executive rather than legislative. 

Congress, consisting of 535 members, is by 
its very nature unqualified to find a fair 
settlement; it does not have the time or 
facilities, and it will of necessity be actuated 
by politics. It should not be called upon for 
these ad hoc emergency strikes, any more 
than in the many functions which it has 
delegated to the respective administrative 
agencies, such as granting television and 
radio licenses (FCC), fixing rates and regula- 
tions for interstate electricity and gas (FPC), 
and many others. 

This is the fourth time In the past year 
that Congress has had to come to grips with 
a strike measure. Everyone knows that the 
only ultimate solution is some form of settle- 
ment by compulsion; yet all hope that by 
delay there may be some so-called voluntary 
settlement. 

The President, in his annual message of 
1966, promised to propose general legislation 
to prevent emergency strikes. This promise 
was made in the midst of the disastrous sub- 
way strike in New York City. The President 
however, has failed as yet to carry out his 
promise. He appointed a task force to advise 
him on how to meet the problems generally 
and permanently, but he has not published 
the task force's recommendations it it made 
any. 

The President says that he has not yet 
found a satisfactory permanent proposal. Of 
course, if what he means is legislation “sat- 
isfactory” to management and labor, he is 
looking for an impossible Utopia. But it 1s 
equally important to find one “satisfactory” 
to the public and fair to both sides—and 
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that is eazy. Neither he nor the con 
leaders, however, want to make the first Jump 
into the cold water of compulsion. 

Now it seems that the President has given 
up and has asked Congress to find a “satis- 
factory” permanent solution—which he has 
not been able to do—for emergency strikes. 
It is difficult to see how or why Congress 
should undertake this politically dangerous 
chore when the President, after 17 months 
of striving to contrive a “satisfactory” law, 
Passes the buck to Capitol Hill. 

Even if no strike occurs on the railroads, it 
is obvious that the economy has been dam- 
aged by the uncertainty, the delay and the 
hazard of planning ahead. This is true of 
threatened strikes in all industries. Cooling- 
off periods are fine, but the public gets no 
share of the cooling. Opposition to compul- 
sory arbitration has come with equal inten- 
sity from widely diverse ends of the political 
and economic spectrum. The subject has 
made as incredible a set of bedfellows as can 
be imagined: Wayne Morse and Barry Gold- 
water; the AFL-CIO and the National Asso- 
Clation of Manufacturers. 

Morse in 1953 sald on the floor of the 
Senate that compulsory arbitration “attacks 
in my judgment some basic foundations of 
economic freedom in this Republic.” In the 
Same debate Goldwater said, “It can mean 
Price control, wage control, quality con- 
trol, and even place of employment con- 
trol.“ The AFL-CIO has said that “compul- 
Sory arbitration means loss of freedom.” 
And the NAM has said that it “violates the 
American concept of freedom, under which 
the government is the servant rather than 
the master of the people.” 

Of course, these statements are all emo- 
tional and grossly exaggerated. I am sure 
the same kinds of charges were made when 
the federal government was advancing— 
in violation of “freedom of contract"—to 
abolish child labor, limit hours of labor for 
Women in industry, establish decent mini- 
Mum wages and many other items of social 
legislation that are now accepted as normal 
areas of concern by the government. 

Labor seems to overlook the fact that 
in two out of three major fields of industrial 
Strife, it has voluntarily and without too 
much on given up its “economic 
freedom” and its right to strike. There are 
three principal categories of labor disputes, 
all of which were formerly used as causes 
for strikes. These are (1) jurisdictional dis- 
Putes as to which union should represent the 
Workers in a plant or industry, (2) “griev- 
ances” arising out of the performance or 
nonperformance of existing labor contracts, 
and (3) making, renewing, or reopening of 
basic labor contracts. 

By now, the first two categories have 
largely been abolished as causes for strikes. 
Nearly all labor contracts contain provisions 
that any dispute about the meaning or ap- 
Plication of the contract, or grievances, 
should be determined by compulsory arbi- 
tration, either on an ad hoc basis or by re- 
Terral to an agreed upon “impartial chair- 
man” or “tmpartial umpire.” This is quid 
pro quo for s no-strike clause in the con- 
tract. With respect to industries under the 
Rallway Labor Act, grievances or problems 
of interpretation or applicability are re- 
ferred by statute to the National Rallroad 
Adjustment Board for decision. 

The only catepory of disputes not covered 
by statute or agreement is the making of 
& new contract. The arguments against any 
form of compulsory arbitration in this cate- 
gory are well-known, and have been advanced 
in many places. Of course, most Americans 
would prefer settlement by collective bar- 
gaining. They would not even object too 
strenuously to strikes in some localized in- 
dustry where there would be no substantial 
impact. When, however, the American people 
are faced by the national stagnation which 
must result from strikes like the 116-day 
Steel strike in 1959 or the 36-day longshore- 
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men's strike in 1963, or the railroad strike 
threatened in 1963 and now again in 1967, 
they will insist that the national interest 
prevail, and that such strikes be nipped in 
the bud by some form of compulsion. 

The better way to handle a national emer- 
gency confiict—the way all economic and 
personal conflicts are settled in a democ- 
racy—is by judicial determination. 

What I propose is a new judicial system of 
courts—labor courts—with jurisdiction 
solely over industrial strife, including strikes. 
This would be confined initially to industries 
affecting interstate commerce, threatening 
the health or safety of either the entire coun- 
try or such portion of it as the statute may 
provide, and also to essential municipal serv- 
ices like subways and buses, etc:, which have 
been stopped by a strike. 

The essential feature of labor courts is 
that the Judges would have the same title, 
dignity, respect and standing as all the other 
federal judges. This would require that they 
be appointed by the President for life, and 
confirmed by the Senate in the usual way; 
that their time be devoted exclusively to 
labor cases; that they have the same salaries, 
the same retirement privileges, all necessary 
clerks and assistants, and the same dignified 
courtrooms and chambers as other U.S. 
judges. They should be empowered to assure 
orderly hearings by contempt proceedings 
and, in all respects, have the same public 
standing and expertise in their particular 
field of labor as any other federal judicial 
officers. They will become qualified special- 
ists in particular industries, and know the 
history of labor relations in those industries. 

Labor courts’ decisions should have the 
effect of judgments, enforceable by substan- 
tial fines, and appealable to a Federal Labor 
Court of Appeals consisting of the same type 
of specialized labor judges with powers to 
affirm, modify or reverse. 

Labor court decisions should be conclusive 
and binding on both sides. In that sense the 
result will be the same as by compulsory 
arbitration. Yet I hazard a guess that most 
of the present rejection and abhorrence of 
compulsory arbitration by management and 
labor will gradually diminish and finally 
disappear. 

I am sure that there is seldom the same 
complete confidence in an ad hoc board of 
appointed arbitrators as there is in a US. 
judge. There is naturally a great reluctance 
by both sides to have their economic future, 


for one specific case. This reluctance is some- 
times even greater with management than 
with labor, although labor protests more 
loudly. 

The men usually appointed under the 
statutes or otherwise are necessarily part- 
time people. They all have their main eco- 
nomic interest elsewhere. Many of them are 
lawyers with busy practices; many are col- 
lege professors whose main concern is not 
the disputes before them. Many of them 
(including myself) know practically nothing 
about the industry involved in the dispute, 
or of the history of labor relations in that 
industry. They have to begin from scratch, 
and learn the necessary background. While 
they are willing to serve as a matter of public 
duty, they still have their normal vocations 
to which they will return—hopefully as soon 
as possible. Some serve without pay on a job 
which may consume many weeks of seven 12- 
hour days. Those who are paid receive s small 
fraction of their normal earnings. It is a par- 
ticularly thankless job because neither side, 
except in rare instances, Is satisfied with the 
recommendations or findings, and they both 
publicly abuse the board. 

Many of these board members hold jobs as 
professional “impartial chairmen” or “arbi- 
trators” in different industries. They have 
been appointed on consent for a year or two 
by both sides of a labor contract, to pass 
upon grievances or disputes arising from the 
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contract. Many industrialists privately fear 
that some of these persons tend to be partial 
to labor because they look to labor for its 
consent to be an impartial chairman. Wheth- 
er there is any truth in this charge or not, 
it ls enough If a substantial part of manage- 
ment believes it to be true. 

Yet the same industrialist who views com- 
pulsory arbitration with suspicion feels per- 
fectly content in submitting controversies— 
often involving matters of greater impor- 
tance to him than an increased wage scale 
to a U.S. judge. And he is quite prepared to 
abide by the judgment, feeling that this is 
the way of life in a democracy. 

Labor, on the other hand, is more deeply 
concerned over the fact that com 
arbitration makes unions give up thelr right 
to strike. From this premise, the conclusion 
is reached by union leaders, usually without 
any real analysis or reasoning, that our sys- 
tem of collective bargaining must come to an 
end under labor courts or compulsory arbi- 
tration. They also assert that compulsion 
must result in price-fixing, and eventually a 
regimented economy. 

Nothing in my proposal calls for any in- 
terference with the give-and-take of collec- 
tive bargaining. Unions will continue to re- 
quire the same equality of strength, even 
though they cannot strike. For before a labor 
controversy reaches the end of the judicial 
process, both sides have to try to reach a 
settlement on as many of the issues as pos- 
sible by collective bargaining. Only items on 
which agreement cannot be reached will have 
to be resolved by the court. Individual em- 
ployes or even weak unions cannot do this 
kind of bargaining successfully. They must 
be strong enough to amass all the facts with 
which to sit opposite management at the 
bargaining table. They must be able to em- 
ploy the best of economists, lawyers, statis- 
ticlans and bargainers. And they must have 
even greater resources if they have to go to 
court on a long, protracted trial. 

It is not true that collective bargaining 
must stop when the right to strike is taken 
away. That is not true in the Australian sys- 
tem of labor courts. That is not true of any 
other kind of civil dispute or litigation in 
our courts. For every case actually tried, 
there are scores which are settled before 
litigation, during litigation, and even in the 
course of trial. These civil settlements are 
all the results of vigorous bargaining. A party 
settles for less because he fears that the court 
may decide against him and thus he will lose 
all. The- weaker his case, the smaller his 
settlement. So each side, in negotiating, 
marshals his facts and his law, argues justice 
and equity with the other, and then takes 
a look at the strength or weakness of his 
opponent's case. `~ 

Labor argues that if left alone to strike it 
can do better than with government inter- 
vention. That may be true, but even that 
is subject to debate in many cases. But, if 
true, what is just about that kind of result? 
A man in a civil suit settles, but not because 
he is afraid that his adversary will compel 
him to do so by force or violence, or by eco- 
nomic warfare, which is really what a strike 
is. Why should justice in a labor dispute de- 
pend upon who is stronger in a strike? 

Each side in a strike wants something. A 
strike will not determine however, which side 
is more justified, or reasonable, or intrinsi- 
cally entitled to win. The union members 
have to eat; the union feeds them as long as 
it can. The richer the union, the longer it 
can hold out. Management in a strike has to 
meet overhead, fixed payments, demands of 
customers, and an outraged public calling for 
its services. The stronger it is, the greater its 
reserves, the longer it can hold out. Propa- 
ganda pours out of both sides, expecting that 
the power of public opinion on one side or 
the other will help it prevail. In actual prac- 
tice, neither side wins all it has demanded 
(and really never expected to); a compromise 
is reached after untold damage is done to 
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each other, to the economy and to the 
public. 
How does this really differ in essence from 
me medieval trial by battle in which the 
was declared the winner of a dis- 
Sute? I concede that public opinion may in 
some cases help toward a settlement. This is 
the basic argument for fact-finding. But how 
much does the public really know about the 
issues of a strike and where justice lies, 
despite columns or pages of fact-finding 
statistics? On boards where I was a member, 
I used to take home hundreds of documents, 
charts, briefs, analyses of wages and profits 
in various industries, historical background 
material and legal briefs. It took me many 
hours just to read this material. I came to 
certain conclusions after heated arguments 
with each side, and sometimes even after 
warm colloquies with my colleagues. What 
can the general public know about any of 
this as a basis for forming an opinion? How 
many newspapers print the fact-finding ma- 
terial? 


And how realistic is the claim that public 
opinion brings about a just settlement? Was 
there ever a more unified public opinion than 
the cry of outrage at the union responsible 
for the 1966 subway strike in New York City? 
Did it have any effect on the union? Of 
course not. The entire strike was illegal un- 
der the laws of New York State from begin- 
ning to end, yet the union won. It won only 
because its employer, the City of New York, 
just had to provide means for citizens to get 
to work. 

A dispute between individuals can be set- 
tied in one of three ways: (1) by agreement, 
(2) by outside determination, or (3) by a 
fist fight behind the barn. A strike is an en- 
larged, organized fist fight, without violence 
or physical injury but with plenty of blows. 
Centuries ago, civilized man, in the pursuit 
of justice, gave up this kind of combat. 

What has given workers strength has been 
union, the ability to speak with a collective 
voice. That strength labor courts will not im- 
pair, but will increase. That is obvious be- 
cause the court can deal with only one liti- 
gant—a union. So it will be essential to the 
proper workings of the court that there be 
strong, united, well-led unions to speak and 
act for their members. That has been the ex- 
perience in Australia, where unions are rela- 
tively just as strong as they are in this 
country. 

Not only is collective bargaining not jeop- 
ardized; it will remain an absolute necessity 
if labor courts are to be adequate to fulfill 
their functions. 

But, the unions argue—and so does some 
management—collective bargaining will be- 
come a farce; neither side will retreat from 
its best offer, because it knows that a third 
party will finally have to decide it anyway, 
and suspects that he will probably merely 
split the difference. 

To this there are two answers: 

1. This is not what happens in other kinds 
of civil litigation. It is true that neither side 
makes its best offer of settlement at first. 
But as negotiation proceeds, and as a judi- 
cial determination draws near with the pos- 
sibility presented to each side that it might 
lose much more than a reasonable offer or 
demand would give it, they come down to 
rock-bottom settlement terms. There is no 
reason why a different course should follow 
in a labor negotiation. The experience in 
Australia with labor courts has been that 
bargaining often continues right down to 
trial. 


2. The contention that the presiding judge 
will ask what the best offer on each side is 
and merely split the difference constitutes a 
libel on our judicial tradition. 
judge myself for 10 years, ee 
trial experience as a la 


about the offers on either side. Settlement 
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offers are inadmissible as evidence in a court. 
And procedural arrangements can be made, 
if necessary, for the trial of any case to take 
place before a judge who has not tried to 
settle the dispute in discussion with the 
litigants. 

I submit that the time has now come to 
end the strikes and stop the damage, and to 
substitute the reason and considered judg- 
ment of the courtroom for a verdict based 
only on strength and resources. Giving up 
rights like the right to strike—even more 
ancient rights—for the general good and wel- 
fare of the community is nothing new in 
civilized countries. The right to send your 
children out to work to help the family bank 
account instead of to school; the freedom to 
make contracts with workers on any terms 
mutually agreeable; the right to put up a 
building on your land of any height or bulk 
you wish; the right to deal in securities at 
arm's length in the good old way before the 
1929 crash; the right to use in speculation 
other people's money entrusted to your care; 
the right to overproduce crops and to use 
your farmland as you wish without all the 
bother of agricultural regulation—all of 
these rights and hundreds of others were 
given up because the public interest was 
served by their surrender. 

I submit that the interest of the public In 
any labor strife which effects its health, 
security or safety justifies—nay, requires 
the same surrender. 

What about price-fixing, which the oppon- 
ents of compulsion say must follow any im- 
position of settlement? Do not wage increases 
caused by strikes do just as much to fix 
prices? Of course they do. Do you often see 
wage scales go up unless they are followed 
by price rises? Of course not. Almost every 
settlement of a major dispute, and especially 
of an emergency dispute, has been announced 
by the appropriate government official with 
the expression of a pious hope that prices 
would remain static. But they seldom have. 

Five years ago I visited Australia. There 
I met several labor union leaders and dis- 
cussed with them the workings of the labor 
courts in their country. They were well- 
satisfied with their experiences, and with the 
results they have achieved. The arguments 
usually advanced in the U.S. against any 
form of compulsory arbitration were dis- 
missed by them as contrary to their experi- 
ence with labor courts. 

In this country, we have had the present 
haphazard system a long time—too long. The 
American public will welcome any reasonable 
change which will put an end to the needless 
economic waste which comes from strikes. 
And in the long run, I am confident that 
both labor and management will Join in the 
welcome. 


The Late Honorable J. Arthur Younger 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. CHARLOTTE T. REID 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
share the deep sorrow with all Members 
of this House feel at this time in the 
loss of our colleague and good friend, J. 
ARTHUR YOUNGER. 

Truly a distinguished American has 
gone from our midst; and though his 
chair is vacant, he still will live on in the 
memory of all who had the honor to call 
him their friend. Many of you in this 
Chamber have had the privilege of work- 
ing with him for many more years than 
I, but those of us who were newcomers 
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to the Congress will never forget the 
hospitality of his welcome, the wisdom of 
his counsel, and his unswerving dedica- 
tion to the preservation of the principles 
and ideals on which this Nation was 
founded and which we know must be 
perpetuated for the future. 

All of us have admired his quiet com- 
petence, and the great legacy of public 
service he leaves behind is a living in- 
spiration for us in the days ahead. The 
people of his district and State have 
lost a faithful and devoted servant, and 
I join with them in extending heartfelt 
sympathy to Mrs. Younger and all mem- 
bers of the family. 


Whose Interest Is at Stake? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, oftentimes 
people in political and public life talk 
about the interests of labor and man- 
agement, of employer and employee. 
They do indeed have interests, often 
paralleling and sometimes on a collision 
course. 

These interests are generally well 
represented in legislative battles and at 
the bargaining tables when labor and 
management are seeking to gain their 
points of view. 

However, there is a great segment of 
our population which belongs to neither 
labor or management in the strict sense 
of the terms, but who have a great in- 
terest when points of difference are being 
ironed out between the two. 

This segment is the general public 
which is greatly and vitally affected by 
the price of the goods and services which 
they buy. These prices are the result of 
the productivity of labor and manage- 
ment in reaching their goals and resolv- 
ing their differences. 

I have recently received an interesting 
and provocative letter from a constituent 
who sets out the concerns of the individ- 
ual citizen, a concern which is increasing 
with rapidity and intensity as the wage- 
price inflation spiral whirls about the 
Nation. 

I believe my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in this letter, which I share here: 

* ORLANDO, FLA., July 14, 1967. 
Hon. EDWARD GURNEY, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Gurney: Walter Reuther today 
is meeting with the Automobile Industry’s in 
order to lay claim for his 1.4 million auto- 
workers to a larger share of industry's un- 
conscionable profits.” 

I would like for you in the name of your 
constituents to lay claim to our share. It is 
time for Industry, Labor and the public to 
recognize that the profits from increased 
productivity are a result of public schooling. 
public transportation, and public policy a8 
well as capital investment, management 
methods and Labor’s sweat. 

Should profits from increased productivity 
be distributed to thousands of management. 
1.4 million union members, 3 million stock- 
holders or 200 million Americans? 
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Our autos would sell better in world markets. 
The balance of trade would be helped. 

Higher wages on the other hand, help 
union members at our expense. Our export 
position suffers and foreign autos sell better 
in America. 

All Americans—your constituents among 
them—deserve to be spoken for and to 
be heard, in the talks in Detroit. We have 
been absent from that table long enough. 

It is our taxes that build roads for better 
distribution of goods, our taxes that teach 
Management and labor, that build schools 
and teach children to read, to want and to 
drive automobiles, our taxes that support 
peace in the world to enable industry to con- 
centrate om production. Rising productivity 
should not be the sole preserve of orga- 
nized labor. 

Does the Republican party want to speak 
for the unspoken-for Americans? We are 
they. Taxpaying consumers that have 
Watched organized labor appropriate too 
long that which is at least partially ours. We 
have watched taxes and prices rise, the value 
of the dollar fall and gold flee because our 
rightful needs have gone unrecognized and 
undefended. 

Yours truly. 
HAMILTON A. S. BARTLETT., 


U.S. Citizens Should Heed Trumpet Calls 
to Duty and Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
there is much food for sober thought for 
all American citizens in the Independ- 
ence Day sermon by Dr. Walter R. Cour- 
tenay, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Nashville, Tenn., as published 
in the Nashville Banner. 

Dr. Courtenay voices a powerful call 
for a revival of the American sense of 
Christian responsibility. Because of the 
urgency and timeliness of his message, 
I include portions of Dr. Courtenay's 
sermon in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Excerpts from Dr. Courtenay’s July 
4, 1967, sermon follow: 

U.S. Crrizens NEED CLEAR TRUMPET CALL TO 
Srupy 
(By Walter R. Courtenay, D.D.) 

“If the trumpet gives an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself for the battle?” 
I use this quotation from First Corinthians 
because we are living in a time of uncertain 
sounds. We lack current trumpets that alert 
us, arouse us, and direct us toward the duties 
that are certainly ours as citizens, and as 
Members of the Christian Church. 

Your Ute and mine is a trumpet in our 
Society, a bugle, if you please. It has a dis- 
tinct place in America today. Yet, many of 


are sounding taps when it ought to be 
reveille. 
Each Nfe that is Christian in any deep 


ought to avold confusion in the use 
of the calls, and each life ought to avoid 
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indecision, “For if the trumpet gives an un- 
certain sound .. ,” 

That which is true of the individual's life 
is certainly true of government. It is very dif- 
ficult for us in our day to know what our 
government is saying. We are bewildered as 
we try to decide whether what is being 
sounded is for the national good, or merely 
for the advantage of the Administration in 
power or the one that is trying to get into 
power. F 

I turn, for example, to the crime problem 
in Washington, D.C., the capital city of this 
nation. One of our congressmen, a few weeks 
ago, wrote his constituents urging them not 
to come to Washington this summer on vaca- 
tion because, he said, the streets are unsafe. 
One can believe it when he stops to realize 
that as bad as the crime situation was in 
1966 in Washington, it has now worsened to 
the extent of forty-one per cent. 

I hear no clear trumpet in Washington 
calling men to do something definite and 
concrete about the situation that exists 
there. Unfortunately, in a time when our 
Negro people are striving for recognition, 
places of responsibility, and the opportunity 
of participating to a larger degree in the life 
of this nation most of the offenders in Wash- 
ington are of that race. This, unfortunately, 
is true in all the large cities across America 
today, a definite embarrassment to the better 
people in the Negro race, a definite em- 
barrassment to our government, a definite 
embarrassment to all of us. We are tolerat- 
ing these people to say and do things today 
that would not be tolerated if they were 
white, all, I presume, for the sake of votes, 
rather than the ordering and re-ordering of 
society. Such activities are not caused by 
poverty or lack of educational opportunity, 
but primarily because of meanness in human 
nature, laziness, and the desire to loot and 
to destroy. 

There is something quite different between 
a quiet demonstration and a riot that burns 
down buildings, loots stores, and forces busi- 
nesses to close their doors, and unless there 
is a trumpet call in America now to put an 
end to this stupidity, we are headed for 
anarchy, and we will be unable to save our 
nation from that minority of our people, 
white and black, which is unworthy of citi- 
zenship within this nation. 

. » = . ». 

I turn now to Vietnam, and the Great 
Society, where our national prestige stands 
versus votes in 1968. Our people are divided 
concerning Vietnam simply because there 
is no clear, certain trumpet being sounded. 
There has been no declaration of war. There 
has been no harnessing of our powers to win. 
The nation is not behind the effort—not 
really! 

-The only positive trumpet sound I hear 
in our day is Jewish, not American, and they 
have earned the right to freedom and to 
space. They have proved that right by what 
they have done agriculturally, industrially, 
educationally and culturally within the 
boundary lines of Israel. Anyone who has 
been to Israel or has read much about it 
must recognize the fact that they have used 
their time, their talents and their money 
better than any other nation on the face 
of the earth, including the United States of 
America. i 

The Vietnam war ought to end, but it must 
end on a note of victory for the West, It 
must end with victory on the side of those 
who have been willing to confront Com- 
munism in the jungles, and until there is 
a clear trumpet sound in the United States 
that is free of political considerations, our 
sons are going to continue to fight, to suffer, 
and to die in the jungles of southeast Asia, 
without any hope of our ever winning. 

» . . » . 

It seems to me that we have to decide 
which is to receive the concentrated atten- 
tion of our people, the war in Vietnam or 
the programs that make permissiveness a 


patriotic rather 
than those who lack patriotism, those who 
are for God, country and peace, rather than 
those who are for indecency, atheism, dis- 
order, and a dole society. 

Our nation cannot go on permitting people 
to flaunt law and order, and there must be 
an end to the burning and looting of business 
establishments. But where does one hear a 


must be an end to the molesting of citizens 
and the increase of crime, but where do you 
hear a trumpet calling us to order? Authority 
continues to deteriorate, vulgarity and slop- 
piness continue to increase. 

There is a continuing irresponsibility 
among the leaders of Negroes, teenagers, col- 
lege students, yes, and college administrators, 
that is frightening, and the big trumpets are 
silent or sounding calls that do not make 
sense to rational men. 

* . * » * 


I then turn to The Church. The Church was 
established and organized by God to be His 
trumpet. As long as the trumpet continues to 
give an uncertain sound, who is going to 
Prepare himself for anything? 

We have a Book, and that Book is sup- 
posed to be our text of Truth. It is only 
depository of the divine revelation made to 
us by God through Jesus of Nazareth. It is 
our only authority for the church's existence, 
the church’s message, and the church's mis- 
sion. It is the only hope we haye of a beter 
world and a better day. 

What does the Book say? The Book has 
much to say about God as the Creating God, 
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and take the consequences, and so must wel 
The Book in which we put our trust and 


to modern man, and nothing quite so essen- 

as the fact that modern man, in spite of 
„ is still a sinful creature in need of the 
grace of Jesus Christ. And there is 
saving grace through faith in Him whom God 
did send! That is what the New Testament 


conviction, even though our Christian lives 
carry all too little dampness born of baptism 
and the tears of Christ. We need faith in 
Jesus Christ to be modern! That is a fact! 
Above all else we need that, for we cannot 
rightly be related to one another until we are 
properly related to God. 


Words of Lincoln for Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 
py size KOVRA OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing remarks by President Abraham 
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Lincoln are most appropriate for our 
times, and I take this opportunity to call 
them to the attention of my colleagues 
and the readers of the Recorp. 


We have been the recipients of the choicest 
bounties of heaven; we have grown in num- 
bers, wealth and power as no other nation 
has ever grown. But we have forgotten God. 
We have forgotten the gracious hand which 
preserved us in peace and multiplied and 
enriched and strengthened us, and we have 
vainly imagined, in the deceitfulness of our 
hearts, that all these blessings were pro- 
duced by some superior wisdom and virtue 
of our own, Intoxicated with unbroken suc- 
cess, we have become too self-sufficient to 
feel the necessity of redeeming and preserv- 
ing grace, too proud to pray to the God that 
made us. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Reorganize the Executive Branch 


SPEECH 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
speak in support of H.R. 69 and similar 
bills which have been introduced by my 
Republican colleagues. It is high time 
that the House of Representatives takes 
steps to establish a new Hoover-type 
Commission and make recommendations 
for overhauling the gigantic Federal bu- 
reaucracy which is dominating the Na- 
tion. 

Without any apparent rhyme or rea- 
son, in recent years, the executive branch 
of the Federal Government has created 
too many boards, bureaus, and commis- 
sions in an effort to take care of the pub- 
lic's business. As a consequence, the Na- 
tion is topheavy with Federal agencies 
with overlapping power and duplication. 
There is so much confusion, redtape, 
and lack of direction as to what the Fed- 
eral Government should do and not do 
for the people, that it has become im- 
perative for Congress to step in an put 
some commonsense in governmental op- 
erations. 

It was 20 years ago that Congress ap- 
proved the first Hoover Commission. Un- 
fortunately, many of the reforms that 
were proposed and enacted into law are 
not now enforced or functioning. In- 
stead of eliminating excesses in the Gov- 
ernment, the Federal bureaucracy has 
grown and become more intricate. We 
must put a stop to all of this. Rather 
than bigness, overlapping, and duplica- 
tion, we must simplify. This can be done 
if we pass the proper legislation and 
create a new Hoover Commission with 
authority to weed out unnecessary 
boards and bureaus and restore the 
proper guidelines for the three branches 
of constitutional government. The execu- 
tive has usurped too much authority and, 
in many instances, Congress has stood 
idly by and let the executive and judicial 
branches take over some of its preroga- 
tives. 


I think the public, too, is sufficiently 
aroused to the threat to their freedoms 
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because of the size of the Federal bu- 
reaucracy to add the weight of their opin- 
ion to our decision. I urge my colleagues 
to review the important work which was 
accomplished by the first Hoover Com- 
mission. When this is done, I am con- 
fident we will obtain the necessary votes 
to create a new Commission. This will 
answer the crying need for action. 


Japan and the Pacific Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
summer the Japanese Economic Mission 
to the U.S. Midwest visited Washington, 
D.C. A particularly memorable event of 
that visit was an address by the mission's 
chairman, Mr. Kazutaka Kikawada, on 
world trade to the United States-Japan 
Trade Council on June 30. Mr. Kikawada 
spoke of the great increase in trade be- 
tween the United States and Japan in 
the last 10 years and expressed the hopes 
of the Japanese nation that trade will 
continue to flourish between the two 
countries. 

Mr. Kikawada, further, put the sig- 
nificance of Japanese-American trade 
into the perspective in which I believe it 
must be seen: 

The triangular economic relationship be- 
tween the United States, Japan and Aus- 
tralia can serve as a nucleus for a broader 
Pacific Community, embracing, in addition 
to Canada, New Zealand and the developing 
countries of Asia, ... When we speak of a 
Pacific Community, we do not mean an in- 
ward looking and restrictive trading area, 
tending to divide the world still further into 
rival trade blocs. Regional cooperation 
through trade and aid, mutual assistance 
and self-help, joint investments and other 
forms of economic cooperation—this is what 
I have in mind when I speak of the Pacific 
Community. 


This is a very important point. We 
have a great opportunity and responsi- 
bility with regard to our neighbors to the 
west. The industrialized nations can, 
through careful consideration and gen- 
erous action, helpthe less developed 
countries of Southeast Asia direct them- 
selves to positions of self-sufficiency and 
stability. 

I wish to congratulate Mr. Kikawada 
on his inspiring comments and commend 
to the consideration of my colleagues the 
full text of his address: 

ADDRESS BY Mr. Kazuraka KIKAWADA 

I am greatly honored to have been ex- 
tended this opportunity to speak to such a 
distinguished audience. It is a special pleas- 
ure for my colleagues and me to be here in 
the capital of the free world at the culmi- 
nation of our Economic Mission to the 
United States Midwest. 

I wish to thank our host, the United 
States-Japan Trade Council, which is play- 
ing such an important role in mutual un- 
derstanding and cooperation between our 
two countries, especially in the field of trade. 

For us, such understanding is an essential 
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element of an abiding business relationship. 
In order to foster such a feeling, we have 
spent the last three weeks visiting your Mid- 
western states and meeting with political and 
business leaders and representatives of your 
news media. 

The Midwest is vital to Japan as a market 
and as a supplier. But, frankly, we began our 
trip with the realization that our relations 
with that area were not nearly as close as 
they should be and with the belief that it 
was rather protectionist-oriented in trade 
policy. 

Now, I am pleased to say that preliminary 
steps have been taken toward the formation 
of a permanent Japan-Midwest business- 
men's association. I wish there were some 
way to include representatives of American 
labor and agriculture. We also talked with 
members of state trade missions that had 
recently visited Japan and found that others 
were about to be sent. We were repeatedly 
told by state officials of the necessity for 
expanded international trade and of their 
growing awareness of the need for a liberal 
trade policy. 

We talked about the changing nature of 
Japan's food and feed consumption, with its 
heavy reliance on imports, and about our 
industrial modernization, with its quality 
products and requirements for imports of the 
most advanced equipment. And we heard 
from your businessmen and state officials 
about their products and requirements. In- 
deed, the more we said about what each 
needed and had to offer, the more I became 
convinced of the complementary nature of 
our two economies. While progress of indus- 
trialization, based on this complementary 
relationship, inevitably creates some com- 
petitive frictions, it more often creates har- 
monious development and contributes to the 
prosperity of our two countries, 

With our two-way trade tripling in the last 
decade to reach $5.3 billion last year, the 
United States is Japan's largest trading part- 
ner. We rank second only to Canada as a 
market for your exports. Today, our exports 
are produced mainly by modern technology 
rather than inexpensive labor. Quality prod- 
ucts from our heavy and chemical industries 
now account for 61% of our exports. This 
change is also reflected in our imports, as 
Japan is becoming an increasingly mature 
market for numerous varieties of your ad- 
vanced industrial goods, as well as a wide 
range of consumer goods. 

We will also remain a good cash market for 
your agricultural surpluses and raw mate- 
rials, so that total U.S. exports to Japan are 
expected to reach $3.1 billion in 1970 and 
$4.6 billion in 1975. 

The trade surpluses enjoyed by Japan in 
the last two years contrast with the tradi- 
tional trade pattern between our two coun- 
tries that has seen the United States accumu- 
late a $2 billion surplus in the last decade. 
We are already seeing a return to the tradi- 
tional pattern as the Japanese economy re- 
covered from its recession, and imports from 
the United States increased 23% in the first 
quarter over the comparable period last year. 

Because of the scarcity of natural resources 
in Japan and the need for foreign exchange, 
it is evident that we must sell our products 
on the world market in order to buy these 
imports from you. Therefore, we are gratified 
at the success of the GATT negotiations. We 
must now build on the results of the Ken- 
nedy Round to eliminate non-tariff barriers 
and to seek a solution to the problems of the 
developing countries that is compatible with 
the policies that have proven so successful in 
the post-war period. 

I am happy to tell you that the Japanese 
Government has adopted a new policy on 
the introduction of direct foreign capital, to 
go into effect tomorrow. It represents a sig- 
nificant further liberalization of Japan's 
practices in this feld, but does not do all 
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that some foreign companies have been 
asking. 

An automatic approval system is to be ap- 
Plied to new joint ventures in 50 different 
Categories, Seventeen of these will be open 
to 100% foreign ownership, with a 50% limi- 
tation on the remaining categories. The Gov- 
ernment further relaxed restrictions on port- 
folio investments and set guidelines to elimi- 
Nate most of the red tape“ with respect to 
decisions on those applications still subject 
to screening. 

Obviously one cannot adequately sum- 
Marize such an important decision or the 
Teasons dictating the form it takes. Let me 
say only that the phenomenal pace of our 
economic growth has created imbalance and 
weaknesses in certain sectors of the Japanese 
economy that make complete and sudden 
liberalization impossible. This is especially 
true with respect to medium and smaller 
scale firms that are inadequately capitalized 
and lack the managerial skills to compete 
internationally. Therefore, there is the wide- 
spread fear that existing Japanese enter- 
prises would not be able to compete in their 
Own country with the prestige, skills and 
above all, massive financing of your great 
corporations. What I wish to emphasize to 
this distinguished audience, however, is that 
this is just the first step and we are officially 
committed to review developments in one or 
two years, and I expect that we will complete 
Substantial liberalization by 1971. Liberal- 
ization must be carried out in accordance 
with the progress of our economic develop- 
ment, 

It is to the problems and promise of Asia, 
and the new significance of a US.-Japan 
Partnership in that area, that I wish to 
address myself principally today. This sub- 
ject is particularly important now because of 
the quickened interest your country has 
taken in the whole of Asia. 

I believe that the triangular economic re- 
lationship between the United States, Japan 
and Australia can serve as a nucleus for a 
broader Pacific Community, embracing in 
addition Canada, New Zealand and the 
developing countries of Asia. Foreign Min- 
ister Miki and my colleague Mr. Mizukami 
are leading exponents of this concept in 
Japan. 

When we speak of a Pacific Community, 
We emphatically do not mean an inward- 
looking and restrictive trading area, tending 
to divide the world stili further’ into rival 
trade blocs. Regional cooperation through 
trade and aid, mutual assistance and self- 
help, joint investments and other forms of 
economic cooperation—this is what I have in 
mind when I speak of a Pacific Community. 

We have already jointly launched the 
Asian Development Bank; and the first Min- 
isterial Conference for the Development of 
Southeast Asia and the Conference on Agri- 
Cultural Development in Southeast Asia were 
held under the aegis of Japan last year. 
Businessmen and political leaders, such as 
Congressman Hanna, have advocated private 
Pacific Basin organizations. 

Any discussion of Asia would be less than 
complete—and less than candid if it ignored 
the laregst country, in Asia, Mainland China. 
As you know, China is the fountainhead of 
dur culture. Before the Second World War, 
China was Japan's largest export market and 
Source of supply, But now, even with in- 
creases in recent years, Mainland China and 
the Soviet Union together account for only 
about 6% of our total trade. Japan observes 
the restrictions on exports of strategic goods 
to Communist China agreed upon with the 
United States and other Western countries. 

Foreign trade affects the very existence 
of our country; therefore, we believe that 
trade with Mainland China, on a strictly 
Commercial basis, is important to our econ- 
omy and should be developed. But we also 
believe that the gradual development of 
Normal trade in peaceful goods between Ja- 
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pan and Mainland China may well result, 
in the long run, in developing new contacts, 
new thoughts and new opportunities in that 
closed society—for the day when the forced 
“Cultural Revolution” has given way to in- 
exorable economic evolution, as seems to be 
happening in the Soviet bloc countries. 


But until that day dawns, we must pro- 


ceed with the development of other coun- 
tries in Asia, for instability and deprivation 
are the seedbed of Communism. I should like 
to give you my views for providing for the 
well-being and stability of Asia. 

In Asia today, massive hunger that threat- 
ens man's basic right of survival is added to 
an anachronistic social structure that defies 
the crying need for development. Patient ef- 
forts must be made by government and by 
businessmen, who act as effective and socially 
conscious organizers of the private sector, in 
order to break the chains of this system. Si- 
multaneous training of professional engi- 
neers and-technicians is imperative if busi- 
nessmen are to fully play their part. 

The first order of business under a new 
system is to remove the chronic state of hun- 
ger existing in Asia. While food aid is an im- 
portant and humanitarian measure for the 
stability of Asia, it by no means provides a 
basic solution, Instead we must engage in a 
form of aid that will give impetus and con- 
fidence to the Asians to help themselves to- 
ward self-sufficiency. The essential element 
of such aid would be to lay a productive 
foundation for Asia’s agriculture. The indus- 
trialized nations often seek through aid to 
develop markets for their own products, and 
the recipient nations readily accept this in 
their rush to industralize. In this connec- 
tion, President Johnson deserves praise for 
shifting the emphasis of U.S. aid policy from 
industrialization to more fundamental de- 
velopment. i 

On our part, we keenly feel the need to 
create a new machinery whereby the busi- 
ness communities in the advanced nations 
of the Pacific Community, led by those in 
the United States and Japan, may coordinate 
their assistance in a manner designed to 
shatter the stagnation of Asian societies. We 
further suggest that this machinery give pri- 
ority to comprehensive aid for agricultural 
development. 

Fortunately, Japan’s technology, experi- 
ence and psychology is compatible with the 
agricultural structure in Asia's monsoon 
belt. We are capable of providing fertilizers 
and agricultural chemicals, farm machinery 
and, perhaps most important, technical as- 
sistance. And Japan proved that even in Asia, 
a stable modern society can be formed on 
the basis of democracy and free enterprise. 

As compared with the West, Asian coun- 
tries are different ethnically, culturally, in- 
deed even in their reasoning process. There- 
fore, for a variety of reasons, the Japanese 
are in a position to be the most effective co- 
ordinator of the Pacific Community's aid 
to the developing Asian nations, and we feel 
some obligation to shoulder that burden, 

As a private businessman, I know that ef- 
fective demand is an essential element of 
the free enterprise system, and that show- 
case industrial projects without a market 
bring no dividends and are a waste of re- 
sources. It is from this conviction that I 
have offered my belief that the moderniza- 
tion of agriculture should be the immediate 
aim of our aid to Asia. Once this need is 
met, then we can jointly turn to gradual 
development of industry, 

If we can intensify our cooperative ar- 
rangements, if we can fully exploit our agree- 
ments in the Kennedy Round, and if we 
concentrate and harmonize our aid resources 
into a unified program, we will have made 
a substantial contribution to the stability 
and prosperity of Asia, and hence to the 
world in which we live. Ultimately, we wish 
to propagate in Asia a love of freedom and 
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a spirit of self sufficiency. For these noble 
ideas, cherished by both the United States 
and Japan, are responsible for our growth 
and prosperity today, and are the motive 
power that ensure our well-being tomorrow. 


Perry’s Values Ignored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, Gun Week, 
an informative newspaper for sportsmen, 
recently gave in its editorial column a 
sound analysis of the value of the na- 
tional rifie and pistol matches held an- 
nually at Camp Perry in Ohio. This edi- 
torial exposes the fallacies of the argu- 
ments against these matches and is well 
worth reading. I submit it for reprint- 
ing the RECORD: 


PERRY’S VALUES IGNORED 


Capitol Hill snipers who would shoot down 
the National Rifle and Pistol Matches held 
annually at Camp Perry, Ohio, would do 
well to study a report prepared in 1966 for 
the Department of the Army, 

Although instigated by foes of the Di- 
rector of Civilian Marksmanship programs, 
the report prepared by independent Arthur 
D. Little Co. researchers revealed—to the 
chagrin of the program’s detractors—there 
is significant value in the National Matches 
and other DCM programs, Instead of criticiz- 
ing the programs, the study recommended 
their expansion! 

Although critics of DCM programs have 
attacked them on the basis of the alleged 
$3 million annual cost, the Little Report 
found the actual net cost of all programs, in- 
cluding Camp Perry matches, was about 
$475,000—or $1.14 per DCM-affiliated club 
member, based on 417,000 members in 1965. 

The National Matches were budgeted at 
$2.7 million, but the Little Report questioned 
including $1.46 million pay and allowances 
for military support personnel as part of the 
cost, These payments would be made no mat- 
ter where the servicemen were stationed. 

The report also said another deduction— 
$1.68 million from sale of out-of-date fire- 
arms—should be allowed, bringing the to- 
tal cost of all DCM programs to about #475,- 
000. 
While critics of the DOM programs have 
pointed to “technological advances" of the 
nuclear age which supposedly make the foot- 
soldier obsolete, the Little Report said “the 
Army's Light Weapons Infantrymen and the 
Marines are almost certain to be employed 
in any ‘shooting war’ in which our nation 
becomes embroiled. Since the basic individual 
weapon of such combat arms is the rife, 
it is important the men in such units be- 
come thoroughly proficient in its use.” 

The report added that surveys of records 
at Army training camps showed that service- 
men with previous firearms training, not 
necessarily through DCM-affiliated clubs, 
were better marksmen, better soldiers. were 
more likely to volunteer for combat arms, 
and most importantly—less likely to become 
casualties in combat! 

What’s more, units containing DCM- 
trained personnel had better average and 
individual marksmanship records, indicat- 
ing the tralned shooters either shared their 
knowledge or freed instructors to give more 
time to those unfamillar with guns. Thus the 
benefits of the DCM program was spread well 
beyond the number of pre-service partici- 
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pants, producing better - trained units more 
effective in combat, more likely to survive 
combat. 

Apart from the life-saving value of pre- 
service firearms marksmanship , the 
nation points with pride to the six medals, 
including two Gold Medals, won by the U.S. 
Shooting Team during the 1964 Olympics. It 
is significant that half of the U.S. Olympic 
Team consisted of Army Marksmen, many of 
whom perfected their skills at the Camp 
Perry matches. 

The Little Report found the process of 
preparing for the Camp Perry matches, the 
Olympics and other contests stimulates a 
continuing source of knowledgeable and 
qualified marksmen and potential military 
instructors, 

Therefore, the Little Report recommended 
the DCM programs “be emphasized more and 
pursued even more effectively to reach a 
greater percentage of those young men likely 
to enter military service.” 

In addition to the military value of the 
matches, police departments and civic- 
minded organizations nationwide have 
found the disciplines of marksmanship 
training an excellent means of combating 
juvenile delinquency. 

The dream of competing at Camp Perry is 
an important factor in sustaining the inter- 
est of these youngsters. Incidentally, unless 
they are among the handful picked as mem- 
bers of state teams, they attend at their own 
expense—which is considerable—and not at 
government expense on a “fat-cat junket” as 
some misinformed—or malicious—critics 
have claimed. 

It would seem that U the Administration 
can spend thousands of doMars per graduate 


in its Job Corps and similar youth projects 


it should be able to spend 61.14 each, and 
even more, for a proven program which 
aside from all other benefits—will increase a 
soldier's chances of survival in Viet Nam 


jungles.—A. J. 


Leftists Demonstrate Against Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
issue of the Jewish Press, a news item 
appeared which told of an anti-Israel 
demonstration to be held in the near 
future. 

It came as no surprise that the orga- 
nization that intended to sponsor the 
demonstration, the Ad Hoc Conference 
Committee on the Middle East, is a crea- 
tion of the extremist Youth Against War 
and Fascism, a pro-Chinese, violently 
Marxist organization, violently opposed 
to American policy in Vietnam, - 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following news item which 
appeared in the July 14, 1967, issue of the 
Jewish Press. 

The item follows: 

Lerrists DEMONSTRATE ÅGAINST ISRAEL 

The extreme Left in the United States, 
already totally committed to the Arab cause, 
Plans to hold a demonstration against the 
Jewish State, in front of the Israeli Mission 
to the U.N., located at 15 East 70th Street. 
The protest will be held on Friday, July 14, 
at 5:30 P.M. 

Though the leaders of the demonstration 
have been trying to hide the identity of the 
real sponsors of the demonstration, the fact 
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is that the Ad Hoc Conference Committee 


Against 

lently Marxist group. This group is a violent 
opponent of American policy in Vietnam and, 
three weeks ago, picketed a meeting at Man- 
hattan Center, handing out leaflets pro- 
claiming that Vietnam and Palestine were 
similar areas of American imperialism and 
that Israel was the lackey of the United 
States and other forces of reaction. 

The secretary of the Ad Hoc Conference is 
Rita Freed who made an hysterically inaccu- 
rate attack upon Israel at a meeting June 21 
in New York where the Conference was sup- 
posedly formed. Her number, for those wish- 
ing to register their objections, is WA 6-2490. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, this week 
we observe the ninth annual Captive Na- 
tions Week. I wish to pay tribute to the 
memory of the many thousands of peo- 
ple of east and central Europe who died, 
struggling to escape from communism, 
during the Soviet takeover of their coun- 
tries in World War II and after. Since 
the Communists crushed the independ- 
ent nations of eastern and central Eu- 
rope, the citizens of those nations have 
been waging a war, in their hearts, to 
regain the rights of free thought and free 
expression which they had held so dearly. 

Today, more than 25 years after their 
enslavement, they continue their gallant 
struggle. As our silent allies behind the 
weatherbeaten Iron Curtain, they have 
maintained an ever-increasing determi- 
nation to once again join the free world. 
History, I am sure, will vindicate their 
struggle. 

We have seen in eastern and central 
Europe a slow, but persistent, process of 
evolution away from Communist domi- 
nation. This process has eased the grasp 
of communism in some areas and will 
eventually also ease the grasp in the Bal- 
tic countries and elsewhere, Yet the fight 
must continue, and we in the free world 
must also continue to stand fast by our 
pledges to defend freedom and self-de- 
termination wherever it may be pursued. 

President John F. Kennedy once said: 

This country must never recognize the 
situation behind the Iron Curtain as a per- 
manent one, but by all peaceful means, keep 
alive the hopes of freedom for the peoples of 
the captive nations. 


President Lyndon B. Johnson also 
realized the plight of the captive na- 
tions when, in a state of the Union ad- 
dress, he said that the principle of U.S. 
foreign policy is the “support of national 
independence, the right of each people 
to govern themselves and to shape their 
own institutions,” because “the insistent 
urge toward national independence is the 
strongest force in today’s world.” 

We must continue to support the op- 
pressed nations, not only because of their 
struggle to be free, but because their 
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Communist oppressors have repeatedly 
violated their promises of freedom and 
independence to the nations captured 
before and after World War II. Soviet 
Russia has deprived the nations within 
its own borders of the right of self- 
determination. 

The US. Congress, by unanimous vote, 
has recognized the tragedy of the mil- 
lions suffering in those oppressed states 
by adopting a resolution designating this 
week as Captive Nations Week. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad to participate 
in this observance because, in this way, 
I can demonstrate my support of these 
people in their struggle and efforts for 
survival. 


OEO and Shriver Commended by Mexican- 
American Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the League of United Latin American 
Citizens held their national convention 
on June 22-25, 1967, at Phoenix Ariz. At 
this gathering, the varied and complex 
problems facing the Mexican-American 
throughout the United States were thor- 
oughly discussed. 

One of the topics of deepest concern to 
the many participants at the convention 
was H.R. 10682, the GOP “Opportunity 
Crusade.” As we know, this Republican 
stratagem would completely eliminate 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
only Federal agency responsible for rep- 
resenting the interests of 35 million poor 
Americans at the highest levels of the 
Government. The bill would thus kill the 
central headquarters of the war on pov- 
erty, and atomize the entire antipoverty 
effort by scattering programs and re- 
sponsibilities across the executive branch. 
OEO, the independent advocate, oreen 
izer, coordinator, and innovator, would 
cease to exist. The poor would be told 
they are not entitled to a voice in Wash- 
ington. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity 
has worked both extensively and effec- 
tively within the Mexican-American 
communities. The successes of this 
agency are self-evident. There is utue 
doubt that the demise of the OEO would 
have a negative impact upon the forward 
thrust of the Mexican-American com- 
munity toward greater progress. 

I direct the attention of my colleagues, 
Mr. Speaker, to the following resolution 
which very clearly refiects the great ad- 
miration and respect felt by this com- 
muity toward the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and its Director, Sargent 
Shriver. 

LULAC RESOLUTION 

Whereas, the office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity has, among Federal Agencies, been one 
of the most sensitive and responsive to the 
needs of the Mexican-American people, an 

Whereas, unlike many older, bureaucratie 
Federal Agencies, the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity has provided for the democratic 
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involvement of people in solying their own 
Problems and has maintained the flexibility 
to respond, with a minimum of red tape, to 
the special needs of impoverished Americans, 
including Mexican-Americans, and 

Whereas, there is a real and immediate 
danger of a retreat in the War on’ Poverty 
in the form of a proposal before the United 
States Congress to abolish the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and turn parts of the 
2 Program over to older Federal Agen- 

es. 

Be it resolved as follows: That the League 
of United Latin American Citizens. 

1. Is strongly opposed to any dismember- 
tg of the Office of Economic Opportunity; 

2, Urges the Congress, for the good of the 
American people to maintain the Office of 
Economic Opportunity as a separate agency; 

3. Urges the Congress not only to continue 
the OEO, but to appropriate additional funds 
to expand the war on poverty; 

That the League of United Latin American 
Citizens 

4. Goes on record as commending Sargent 
Shriver and the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity for responding quickly and efficiently 
to the needs of the American people with 
Sympathy and integrity unmatched in the 
Federal Government; 

5. Goes on records as especially commend- 
ing the OEO migrant program for the ex- 
traordinary success it has had in coming to 
the aid of a hitherto forgotten and exploited 
People, the American farm workers, many of 
Whom are Mexican American; 

That the League of United Latin American 
Citizens 

6. Is directed to send copies of this resolu- 
tion to each Congressman and Senator from 
the Southwestern States; 

7. Urges each individual Lulac Council to 
Contact its Congressman to express the 
Strong support of Lulac members for the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and its mi- 
grant program and to urge the Congressman 
to show his concern for his Mexican Ameri- 
dan constituents by voting for continuance 
Of OEO and additional anti-poverty appro- 
Priations for its migrant program. 

Adopted on the 25th day of June, 1967 at 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Signed: 


ROBERTO ORNELAS, 


National President. 
Witnessed: 
BELEN B. ROBLES, 
National Secretary. 
Expanded Federal Meat Inspection 


Questioned 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
& longtime personal friend of mine, Mr. 
Donald N. McDowell, who has spent 20 
years with the Wisconsin State Depart- 
Ment of Agriculture, appeared before 
the House Agriculture Committee on 
Monday representing the National Asso- 
Ciation of State Departments of Agri- 
culture, 

Later this week, Mr. McDowell will 
meet with officials of the U.S. Depart- 
Ment of Agriculture in the annual air- 
ing of mutual problems affecting both 
the Federal Department and the various 
State departments of agricultural pro- 
Motion and enforcement. À 
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Mr. McDowell, in his testimony before 
the House Agriculture Committee, re- 
ported on the policy determination of 
the National State Departments of Agri- 
culture, as follows: 

In brief, the policy position of the Na- 
tional Association of State Departments of 
Agriculture is as follows: 

1. We are opposed to the manner in which 
federal meat inspection jurisdiction and en- 
forcement would be splintered at the federal 
level between the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. Public confusion will 
result. We at the state level want to work 
with one agency and are sure that affected 
industry feels that same way. Sole respon- 
sibility should be continued in USDA. 

2. We are opposed to the manner in which 
the bill encompasses purely local activities. 
If enacted, the established and developing 
state meat inspection programs would be 
superseded and would undoubtedly be dis- 
continued. Federal pre-emption or exclu- 
sion of state jurisdiction over local matters 
directly conflicts with a declared federal 
policy of cooperative assistance for states. 
We doubt that this proposed extension of 
federal responsibility is either practical or 
economically feasible. Federal jurisdiction 
should be continued only over interstate 
and foreign meat activities and not over in- 
trastate work. 

8. NASDA, in general, favors the coopera- 
tive financing provisions of the Act if ad- 
ministered with discretion and it would, of 
course, have to oppose rigid restrictions if 
such were imposed on the states. 


Mr. McDowell then submitted 10 speci- 
fic amendments to H.R. 6168, which 
would bring the proposal into conformity 
with the policy position of the National 
Association of State Departments of 
Agriculture. ‘ 

Because I know Mr. McDowell to be a 
man of broad knowledge and complete 
integrity, I highly commend his sugges- 
tions to the careful consideration of the 
Agriculture Committee. 


Defining “Limited War” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
imaginative and thought-provoking pro- 
posal of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Representative BRADFORD MORSE, 
and seven other Republican Congress- 
men for a phased deescalation in Viet- 
nam has elicited a considerable amount 
of favorable press comment throughout 
the country. One such reaction came in 
an editorial in the July 13 Chicago Dally 
News. 

As I indicated on the floor, when it 
was being discussed, I welcome this ini- 
tiative as a positive contribution to the 
national dialog on the Vietnam ques- 
tion. In my opinion, the press comment to 
date on the idea is leading to greater 
public understanding of the problems 
and pressures we face in Vietnam. The 
sponsors deserve much credit for their 
efforts which are 

I submit for the Record the text of the 
Daily News editorial: 


this possible.. 


plans to keep a fairly tight lid on manpower 
increases. 


We hope he does. For two plain facte must 
be faced regarding the escalation so far. One 
is that it has falled to bring the desired re- 
sult of negotiations toward a settlement. The 
other is that the investment to date has up- 
set the whole balance of U.S. domestic and 
foreign commitments, diluting and weaken- 
ing our efforts in places where they should 
have been sharp and strong. 

The imbalance might be tolerable if the 
war in Southeast Asia were a traditional-type 
war where one simply pressed on full force 
toward final, “total” victory. 

But McNamara evidently perceives, as did 
Rep. F. Bradford Morse (R-Mass.) and a 
group of Republican colleagues in a report 
Monday, that a limited war has its own set 
of imperatives, most of which have thus far 
been ignored. 

The first imperative listed by the Repub- 
lican congressman is that the diplomacy ac- 
companying the Vietnam war must not risk 
expansion to total war,“ for the obvious 
reason that total war would produce mutual 
destruction on a scale to obliterate the ob- 
jJectives sought in the limited war. 

The pressure now being applied by nearly 
500,000 American troops and the combined, 
intensive efforts of the Navy and Air Force 
would have been ample to smother the Com- 
munist force that was faced a year or two 
ago. But the Communist effort has risen to 
match the U.S. escalation. And the Commu- 
nists are piped into sources of supply that 
can presumably match any U.S. effort right 
up to the brink of total nuclear war. 

If this is McNamara’s conviction, he can 
be expected to give increasing attention to 
the other imperatives of limited war. These 
are: (1) that an atmosphere of mutual con- 
fidence must fostered, (2) that each side 
must be permi to preserve “face” and 
claim the initiative, and (3) that the effort 
must “be susceptible to presentation, veri- 
fication and implementation through the 
private channels of diplomacy.” 

The Republican congressmen made clear 
in their report that there could be no signi- 
ficant relaxation of military pressure that 
would alter the balance in the enemy's favor, 
and they specifically warned against a com- 
plete halt in bombing as involving “great 
military risk.” 

They did feel that a phased, reciprocal 
de-escalation was within the realm of the 
possible. If McNamara shares that view, 
there could be a significant new effort to 
break out of the vise. 


That Is Why We're Here, Debbie 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, Alc. 
Charles E. Nokes, is a young con- 
stituent of mine who, after his service in 


him the mevitable question, What do 
you construe our objectives in Vietnam 
to be and do you believe we belong in that 


town newspaper, the Concord Transcript, 
wherein a letter the airman had written 
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from Vietnam to his 4-year-old daughter, 
was reprinted. > 

I ask permission that this article and 
letter be included in the Recorp, Mr. 
Speaker, as an example of the strong 
belief held by one of our combat men in 
the justness of our Vietnam position. I 
am not suggesting, Mr. Speaker, that 
Airman Nokes has expressed to his 4- 
year-old daughter all the reasons why we 
are in Vietnam or why we should remain 
there. Neither has Airman Nokes given 
the many philosophical and global rea- 
sons that are frequently offered against 
our presence in that beleaguered coun- 
try. But what he has done is express a 
wonderfully sympathetic and humani- 
tarlan concept as the justification for his 
personal presence in Vietnam. He is en- 
titled to have his words read by many, 
other than his 4-year-old daughter. 

Tuar Is WRT We're HERE, DEBBIE 

It's like this—Serving with the Air Force 
in South Viet Nam and wounded in action 
only a day before he was scheduled to return 
home to his wife and four children, Airman 
F/C Charles E. Nokes, a former carrier boy 
for The Daily Transcript, learned that his 
four-year-old daughter, Debbie, was asking 
her mother (the former Mae Belle Snyder of 
Concord) why her father wasn’t home—and 
why she couldn't go visit him. 

Nokes, who went to school at Pleasant Hill 
High School and now lives at McCord AFB 
near Tacoma, Wash., replied with the follow- 
ing letter to his little daughter who misses 
him very much: 

“Hello Dess, Your mother told me that 
you want to know why daddy can't be home 
with you. 

“Since you are only four years old, you 
might not understand all of what I write. 
Only in the future will we all know if it is 
worth the sacrifices we must make today. 

“Debbie, here in Viet Nam, there is a little 
girl named Kim Lyn. She is like you in many 
ways. Except she has to work. 

“Her father was killed by the Viet Cong 
two years ago. He was a farmer near Bien 
Hoa. Her older sister was degraded, then mu- 
tilated. That was when her ‘pap san’ was 
killed, trying to stop this. 

“Debbie, she is only 7 years old. She has no 
mommy, no daddy, and no sister. She has 
no dolls to play with. She probably wishes 
she had a brother or sister. She would not 
take them for granted like so many of us in 
America. 5 , 

“She wants her mommy and daddy too. 
She would never talk back to them, if only 
she could have them back. 

“Her life is empty. 

“There are many children like Kim Lyn 
here, Debbie. They all work so they can eat, 
instead of playing. They cannot cry, their 
tears are all dried up. 

“Daddy is here trying to help all these 
children, and the children of the future, so 
this will not happen to them as it has in the 


past. 

“This little country is very hot. It is about 
115 degrees nearly every day. The mosqui- 
toes here come in waves like a flight of 
planes. There is bubonic plague even here in 
the outskirts of Saigon. There is leprosy and 
malaria here too. 

“The people here do not have enough 
medicine for the sick. They can’t go to a doc- 
tor each time they are ‘not feeling well.’ 

“They even have to steal food to eat, be- 
cause the Viet Cong uses their farms and 
rice paddies to put bobbie traps in. 

“Some day, Debbie, it Just might not be 
this way anymore. Some day, they might be 
able to have mommies and daddies, brothers 
and sisters. Some day they might have enough 
food and medicine. 
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“Then, after that, they can start to make a 
place where they can forget some of the ter- 
rible things that have ha) to them. To 
forget all of it would be to invite it to hap- 
pen all over 

“I do not like being away from you and 
your brothers and mommy. But I am glad 
there is something that I can do to help even 
a little. Then I can come home to you. 

“Until then, Debbie, daddy loves you very 
much. 

Dapox.“ 


Doctors in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 ` 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, a year ago 
this month the American Medical As- 
sociation assumed responsibility for re- 
cruiting, preparing, and scheduling 
physician volunteers for tours of duty in 
civilian hospitals in South Vietnam 
under the AMA volunteer physicians for 
Vietnam program. The program had 
been launched in September 1965, by 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment. Since that time a total of 269 
physicians, including general prac- 
titioners and specialists of every kind, 
particularly orthopedic surgeons badly 
needed to treat war-injured civilians, 
have each served 60-day tours of duty in 
16 provincial hospitals in various parts of 
the nation. A number have signed for a 
second and third tour; some have stayed 
nearly a year. 

The humanitarian contributions of 
these dedicated men of medicine—they 
serve without pay—cannot be estimated. 
It is enough to say that they have allevi- 
ated the physical and mental suffering— 
psychiatrists serve there, too—of thou- 
sands of innocent victims of aggression in 
that tiny corner of Asia. The heartbreak- 
ing need for doctors in that bloodsoaked 
land is clearly appreciated by a reading 
of the AMA's physician-recruiting 
statement: 

Twenty-five years of war and insurrection 
in the area now known as South Vietnam has 
placed tremendous health burdens on the 
people. To the ever-present diseases and 
malnutrition of Southeast Asia have been 
added war injuries, disruption of whatever 
public health measures existed, and a serious 
lack of doctors and nurses as more and more 
of the country's approximately 1,000 
physicians were called into military service. 
Today only about 350 physicians are left to 
administer health care to 15 million Viet- 
namese Civilians. 


Needless to say, the physician need 
grows unceasingly as the Vietcong turns 
more and more from direct battle con- 
frontation with American and South 
Vietnamese armies to guerrilla warfare. 
When villages are sacked, who but the 
skilled surgeon can close a gaping mis- 
sile wound, set a shattered bone, or heal 
burned limbs? 

At the American Medical Association’s 
116th anmual convention on June 18, 
held in Atlantic City, 19 physicians who 
had just returned from service in Viet- 
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nam were introduced to the assemblage. 

Each of the 19 physicians had his own 

private impressions of his experiences 

in South Vietnam. They were most ap- 
propriately summed up and expressed 
by Dr. Malcolm E. Phelps, of El Reno, 

Okla., who, as field director of the pro- 

gram, acted as spokesman for the group. 
Mr. Speaker, I include herewith the 

speech of Dr. Phelps: 

REMARKS OF MALCOLM E. PHELPS, M.D., FIELD 
DIRECTOR, AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
VOLUNTEER PHYSICIANS FOR VIETNAM PRO- 
GRAM, BEFORE THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES OF 
THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ar- 
LANTIC Orry, N. J., JUNE 19, 1967 


This past year I have had the privilege 
of witnessing true American ideals—demon- 
strated by deeds. j 

I have also had the opportunity of observ- 
ing American physicians in their devoted 
duty for the benefit of mankind. 

As Field Director of the Volunteer Physi- 
cians for Vietnam program I would like you 
to share, with me, the admiration and re- 
spect that our colleagues have earned for our 
country and our profession in a far off land 
which is the victim of terror, aggression and 
the atrocities of subversion; where plunder 
and pillage are rampant; where plague and 
pestilence abound, 

These volunteer physicians, laboring tire- 
lessly, with meager supplies and equipment, 
antique buildings, primitive surroundings, 
and in a hot, humid climate, were besieged 
by hordes of ill, infirm and injured human 
being seeking their skilled services, These 
volunteer physicians disregarded personal 
hardship and danger to ease pain, save lives 
and diminish deformity of these grateful 
patients. 

From September 15, 1965 until the 10th 
of May, 1967 (combining those physicians 
who served under the auspices of Project 
Vietnam, administered by Project Hope of 
the People-to-People program, as well as 
those in the AMA Volunteer Physicians for 
Vietnam Program), 269 of our American men 
of medicine have devoted their time and 
talents to this tremendous undertaking. 

Eleven have served two tours of duty, and 
one individual has served three. Two have re- 
mained an extra 30 days and one for 12 
additional days, At least four have returned 
to Vietnam to serve on a long-term basis of 
at least one year. 

No accolade that these 269 have earned, or 
that we could ever properly pay them, com- 
pares with the almost divine reverence that 
these devoted American doctors have earned 
in the heart of those forlorn “foreigners” 
who have benefited so greatly from their 
abilities. 

The harvest of admiration and respect that 
has been reaped for our country, our ideals 
and our profession can never be measured, 
but it is my firm conviction—and I am cer- 
tain this conviction is shared by many 
others—that the medical program carried 
out in Vietnam is by far the most successful 
program in existence in demonstrating our 
willingness to make sacrifices to preserve 
freedom in this world. This is the strongest 
testimony that could be given. It attests far 
more loudly than words that ours is a true 
compassion for our fellow man. If more 
could see, as we have seen throughout Viet- 
nam, the bloody bestiality of the Communist 
aggressors, if more could witness the pur- 
poseless slaughter of innocent people, whose 
only desire is to till their fields and maintain 
their homes, then more would become emo- 
tional, as we became emotional, when we 
read in the daily paper of some of our 
citizens enjoying the comfort, safety and 
freedoms of America, unwittingly and stu- 
pidly aiding and promoting the Communist 
cause. Their demeanor and their demonstra- 
tions encourage the enemy, prolong the war 
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and are, at least indirectly, responsible for 
an additional sacrifice of lives, both Ameri- 
can and Vietnamese. 

If any have doubts about the future of 
our country or have lost faith in the younger 
generation, they should see the American 
Serviceman in action. His bravery, his compe- 
tence and his spirit, combined with his com- 
Passion, instill a confidence in the future of 
our country that can be found in few other 
places. He has made us proud of our birth- 
right and our heritage. 

To you, members of this House of Dele- 
Bates, officers, and members of the Board of 
Trustees, to all the members of the American 
Medical Association, and especially to Dr. 
Charles Moseley and his staff, I offer my 
sincere thanks for their advice and encour- 
agement; and, of course, to the U.S. Agency 
for International Devolpment, for its cooper- 
ation and assistance. All of you have made 
it possible for me to experience the most in- 
teresting, the most challenging, the most 
fascinating though, on occasion, the most 
frustrating episode of my lifetime. I am truly 
grateful for this opportunity. More than ever 
I am proud of our ideals, our flag, and our 
country. Tes, I am proud to be an American. 


Declaration Against Racial Discrimination 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
15, 1967, a distinguished New Yorker, 
the Honorable Charles H. Silver, adviser 

the U.S. delegation in the Human 
Rights Commission and consultant to the 
mayor of the city of New York, delivered 
&n address on “Implementation of the 
peslaration Against Racial Discrimina- 
on. 

The statement was delivered in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, before the United Na- 
tions Commission on Human Rights. I 
commend the statement to my colleagues 
in the House. 

Mr. Silver’s remarks are particularly 
Pertinent, since I plan to join with a 
Member of my colleagues in sponsoring a 

-House resolution supporting United Na- 
tions’ sanctions against Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Mr. Speaker, I Insert the full text of 
Mr, Silver's remarks at this point in the 
Rxconp: 

IMPLEMENTATION OF THE DECLARATION 
Acarnst RactaL DISCRIMINATION 
(Statement by Charles H. Silver, adviser to 

the U.S. delegation in the Human Rights 

Commission) 

This session of our Commission has estab- 
lished a notable record in opposition to 
apartheid and to all violations of human 
Tights. We are discussing the punishment of 
War crimes which led to the destruction of 
Millions of innocent persons. Under this item 
ot our agenda we are considering the imple- 
Mentation of the declaration against all 
forms of racial discrimination. That declara- 
tion calls for the elimination of all discrimi- 
Nation based on race, color, descent, or na- 
tional or ethnic origin. 

The growing concern of all who deplore 
the continuing limitations placed on man's 
freedom continues to focus on the attitudes 
Of religious, cultural and racial prejudice still 
Practiced against various groups in a num- 
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ber of countries in the world today. Although 
I address myself particularly to the position 
of the Jews, my remarks are equally perti- 
nent to the victims of apartheid and to all 
minorities and groups who may not every- 
where be permitted to preserve their identity 
and to transmit their heritage. It is proper 
that the seriousness of this situation be noted 
by this Commission as we near the interna- 
tional year for human rights. 

In the world today, many racial strains and 
cultures are uniformly acknowledged and ac- 
tively encouraged to develop their native 
language, literature, and art, while others, 
particularly the Jew, have been singled out 
to be confronted with obstacles and oppres- 
sion. Even in areas where officially they have 
been recognized as an ethnic group within 
the national structure, continuing obstacles 
and oppression thave confronted them. 

The world has observed restraints on re- 
ligion which have resulted in the closing of 
many historic houses of worship and the 
imposition of obstacles to the training of 
future religious leaders and teachers. The 
inevitable result is a spiritual and intellec- 
tual loss to future generations. 

Wherever the printing of prayer books, the 
publication of literature, the production of 
dramatic or musical performances, the teach- 
ing of history and religion to the young have 
been restricted, the result is that the vital 
resources of a rich cultural legacy are being 
stamped out. 

Such special restrictions, applied in almost 
every sphere of activity within such a cul- 
tural minority induce a subtle but intensive 
erosion which results in the calculated 
breakdown of basic rights. 

In a number of cases censorship has pre- 
vented sympathetic co-religionists in other 
nations from sending teachers and religious 
publications to their brethren. Whole com- 
munities have been isolated from their kins- 
men in other parts of the world. Their mem- 
bers have been prevented from rejoining their 
relatives in Israel and elsewhere. Government 
action has prevented the renewal of bonds 
with the pitiful remnants which still remain 
of families that were torn apart by the 
tragic events of recent history. 

We appeal on just and humane grounds 
for the end of any policy of ethnic, racial 
and religious suppression wherever it may be 
found. It contradicts the lofty, ethical and 
humane policies of true social Justice which 
must be our dominant concern, 

We plead for equality of every ethnic and 
racial group. 

We urge that Jewish citizens everywhere 
be permitted to enjoy the same privileges ac- 
corded to all peoples. 

We urge the removal of restrictions that 
deny the right to any group to practice, 
enhance and perpetuate its religion or its 
culture. 

We urge the restoration and maintenance 
of synagogues and churches, cemeteries, BO- 
cial and welfare institutions, communal or- 
ganizations, schools, and seminaries. 

We urge the creation of an atmosphere of 
freedom in all countries so that all peoples, 
without distinction as to race or creed or 
color, so that Jews and other minorities be 
allowed freely to associate with related groups 
in other countries. We trust, too, that anti- 
semitism and other forms of discrimination 
will be combatted whenever and wherever 
they manifest themselves. 

And finally, we hope that permission will 
be granted to families of Jews and other 
minorities separated during the war to be 
reunited with their loved ones without undue 
hindrance or distress. We hope likewise that 
families separated through apartheid and 
similar practices will no longer be denied 
the right to a family life. 

We ask the same measure of freedom—no 
more and no less that is granted to all other 
people in a civilized society. We put forth 
this statement in the confident belief that 
it benefits the dignity of man. 
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We do not indict any nation’s humani- 
tarian, moral, and political principles. We 
appeal to the worthy goals and high ideals 
which the community of nations has set 
forth for its guidance in the declaration and 
the convention the elimination of all forms 
of racial discrimination, the ideals contained 
in the charter of the United Nations and the 
Universal Declaration on Human Rights, 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 


Mr. Speaker, the elimination of dis- 
crimination based on race, color, creed, 
descent, or national or ethnic origin 
must be a basic part of the foreign as 
well as domestic policy of the United 
States. The oppression of minority 
groups cannot be tolerated or recognized 
at this period in the history of the world. 

The honorable Charles H. Silver, our 
spokesman at the Geneva sessions of the 
U.N. Human Rights Commission, has 
made a significant contribution to the 
cause of a better understanding between 
the peoples of the world, by speaking out 
in clear and understandable terms, 
against racial discrimination throughout 
the world. 


The Increased Use of Chemical Warfare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, the 
vast amount of money spent for re- 
search on the development of chemical 
and biological weapons by the Defense 
Department, mostly at Fort Detrick, has 
more than tripled since 1961, 

The frightening extent to which the 
chemical weapons are now being relied 
upon in modern warfare and the horrors 
which accompany these gases are the 
subject of an article written by columnist 
Marquis Childs, who traces the use of 
gas from the time of World War I to its 
employment by Egypt in the present con- 
flict in Leman. Childs alludes to the 
potent new gases being developed by the 
United States and, he also deplores the 
heavy reliance U.S. military forces in 
Vietnam place on napalm bombing—an 
action he considers to be as inhuman as 
the use of gas. It is in this respect that 
I.call to the attention of my colleagues to 
Mr. Childs’ article which appeared in the 
June 22, 1967, Watertown, Wis., Daily 
Times: 

Nerve Gas Is Newest Weapon To Bx TESTED 
In WARFARE 
(By Marquis Childs) 

WaAsxHIncron.—In an isolated corner of 
the world inhabited only by primitive tribes- 
men a new terror of modern warfare has been 
tested for the first time. The Egyptians have 
bombed Yemeni villages with nerve gas, 
technically a V-agent, killing and seriously 
injuring several hundred men, women and 
children. 

If after the horror piled on horror of this 
century mankind still has a conscience that 
can be aroused there may yet be time to stop 
short of disaster. Genocide as a way of war- 
fare—an accepted convention in the con- 
test between nations—is the threat inherent 
in the V-agent. Used by Arab against Arab 
in the Yemini war, as verified by the Inter- 
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national Committee of the Red Cross, a 
wholly Swiss committee, it causes a special 
revulsion. 


The threat of this new agent of mass death 
is underscored by what is apparently a fact, 
as yet officially unconfirmed, that quantities 
of nerve gas contained in artillery shells were 
stored in the Sinai Peninsula just prior to 
the Arab-Israeli war. It was not used. If it 
had been used the Israelis’ frantic last- 
minute efforts to obtain gas masks and sup- 


* plies of the only known antidote could hardly 


have prevented large casualties. 

What happened in the Yemen and what 
might have happened in the Sinai must be 
seen not as an isolated incident but as one 
more step in a succession in which science 
has put itself at the service of death. It be- 
gan on April 22, 1915. A strange green vapor 
released from German artillery shells floated 
across the trenches held by the French at 
Ypres. 

FLED IN PANIC 

Coughing, choking, dying, as the chlorine 
gas penetrated their lungs the French fled 
in panic. They left a four-mile gap in the 
line. But, because of the failure of earlier 
small experiments on the Polish front, the 
German high command had had little con- 
fidence in the outcome of this first gas at- 
tack and was, therefore, not prepared to take 
advantage of the break. 

The steps down the steep and slippery 
slope are only too well known. In World War 
II the Nazis exterminated 6,000,000 Jews, 
Russians and Poles in a calculated policy of 
genocide. In August, 1945, the United States 
dropped the first atomic bombs on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, with dead and maimed in each 
city from 70,000 to 80,000. There were those, 
including men of the highest responsibility 
such as Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 
who opposed using the bombs on civilian 
populations, and the question whether Japan 
was not already close to the point of capit- 
ulation is still debated. 

Now and then a chance news story reveals 
the climate of the times better than a hun- 
dred speeches. Such a story in The New 
York Times recently told of an encounter 
between an American correspondent in Ger- 
many and a German charged with war crimes 
in a Nazi concentration camp. We understood 
each other now, the German said, because 
we see that you are doing in Vietnam what 
you accused us of doing in the second World 
War. This anecdote confirmed the reports of 
visitors to Germany who find many Germans 
equating the American bombing of North and 
South Vietnam with a form of genocide such 
as was practiced in the German death camps. 

NAPALM DEATH 


Napalm rained down on Vietnamese pea- 
sants has its place in the parade of horrors 
with no foreseeable end. The news photo- 
graphs of children burned and scarred by 
napalm have had a fateful impact on world 
opinion. 

The despairing question being asked today 
is whether there is any leadership visible that 
could start back from the slope threatening 
to end in total destruction. The poison gases 
of World War I were as innocent as cap pis- 
tols in comparison with the new V-agents. 
These new gases, odorless and colorless, are 
in the arsenals of the great powers, with 
the United States spending a sizable sum 
each year on chemical warfare. 

Where the Egyptians obtained the nerve 
gas, which appears beyond their scientific 
capability, no one can say with certainty. An 
international convention drafted in 1925 out- 
lawed the use of poison gas. Egypt signed 
that convention in 1928. Gas was not used in 
World War II if only because the circum- 
stances of that war were not conducive to Its 
use. 

The death wish is part of the popular jar- 
gon of the age of Freud. Fleeing from his 
native Vienna as the Nazis took over, Freud 
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saw not single individuals, disturbed and des- 
perate, bent on suicide, but humanity itself 
in search of self-annihilation. This might be 
put down to the despair of a prophet who 
had suffered. much. But each step in mass 
destruction since 1915 lends weight to his 
despair. 


Constitution Should Be Studied 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, my friend 
and colleague, the Honorable Jack T. 
BRINKLEY, of the Third District of Geor- 
gia, called my attention to the following 
letter from L. S. Williams, Ph. D., now 
serving as superintendent of missions of 
the Columbus Baptist Association, Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 

Dr. Williams, a native of Screven 
County in my district, and a noted edu- 
cator and clergyman, makes a point in 
his letter worthy of the attention of all 
Americans. 

The letter follows: 

COLUMBUS BAPTIST ASSOCIATION, 
Columbus, Ga., July 10, 1967. 
Congressman Jack T. BRINKLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BRINKLEY: I sincerely 
share your concern for some of the un- 
American attitudes and practices by indi- 
viduals and groups in our country. Since 
there are many contributing causes there will 
have to be numerous angles to the solutions. 

In my judgment, ignorance is one part of 
the problem. This is true in a special way, 
it appears to me, concerning the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, I belieye that 
many and probably most people whom I 
know have never read the Constitution or 
they have not read it in recent years. 

In connection with the recent Fourth of 
July, I did a little home work. It bothered 
me that I was so ignorant of the facts con- 
cerning the writing and the ratification of 
this wonderful document. Growing out of 
this reaction was a new sense of apprecia- 
tion for what the founding leaders had done 
for us. 

Let me express a conviction that has grown 
deeper and stronger over the past twenty 
years. I believe that our citizens throughout 
the nation should be encouraged to study our 
Constitution; that copies ought to be made 
available in large quantities. I am not sug- 
gesting that the government should make 
these free. If there would be a charge it 
ought to be a small one. 

In addition to the contents of the Consti- 
tution itself, there ought to be a discussion 
of the tensions and conditions which pre- 
vailed out of which the Constitution 
emerged. This should be brief but it should 
present some background facts. 

I personally believe that the Fourth of 
July might well be called Independence and 
Constitution Day. On this annual occasion, 
all the people ought to be urged to make a 
careful study of the Constitution. There are 
many needs in our land, to be sure. One is 
& growing understanding and comprehension 
of the Constitution. 

An illustration comes to mind. A group of 
ministers of various Chris faiths met to 
discuss a court ruling. They said that the 
Court had ruled prayer out of the schools. 
Obviously this was a misstatement, After a 
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lot of heat and talk had been used, one man 
said, “How many of you fellows have read 
the ruling of the Court?” Only one man had 
read it. 

Some time back, a man was in my office. 
He was 44 years old. Even at this age, he 
was exploring the possibilities of going to 
college to prepare for a profession. We were 
talking about some preliminary examinations 
which are given before admission. To be 
specific, I telephoned the registrar at Colum- 
bus College for some sample questions. One 
was this: “What is meant by The Bill of 
Rights?” This man had never heard the ex- 
pression, My belief is, he is one of a vast 
multitude. 

How would you feel about making a sur- 
vey by mail concerning this matter of the 
Constitution? It seems to me that at least 
three questions could be asked fittingly. They 
might be like these: 

1. Do you own a copy of The Constitution 
of the United States? 

2. Have you ever read The Constitution of 
the United States? 

3. How long has it been since you read it 
the last time? 

It would be interesting to go out among 
the people in Muscogee County and ask the 
questions of people at random. If this would 
have any meaning value, I would be glad to 
take a sample to see if my guesses are at all 
valid. 

Much may be available in this direction. 
However, I am not aware of any efforts on 
the level and in the direction of my think- 
ing as presented in this letter, 

Please be assured again of my appreciation 
for you in every way both personal and in 
the manner of your service as your Congress- 
man. 

Faithfully yours, 
xz S. WILLIAMS. 


Hon. J. Arthur Younger 


SPEECH 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I share 
in the sadness felt by the membership of 
the House in the passing of our colleague, 
Congressman J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, It was 
my privilege to serve with him on the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and to share member- 
ship on the same Subcommittee on Com- 
munications and Power of the committee. 
We also shared an interest and enthusi- 
asm for the House weekly prayer break- 
fasts, where he was a faithful attendant 
and an inspirational and dedicated par- 
ticipant. 

ArT YOUNGER was one of the most 
gentle, most respected, and most effec- 
tive individuals I have ever had the priv- 
ilege of knowing, and he rendered sig- 
nificant service to his committee, to the 
Congress, to his district, and to any 
group in whose activities he took part. 
I deeply appreciate his friendly consid- 
eration of me, as a younger Member of 
Congress and of the committee on which 
we served, and I will always hold his 
memory in great respect and affection. 
My sincere condolences go out to his wife 
in these sad and trying days of her be- 
reavement. 
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United States Keeping Supersilence on 
Superjet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Jack 
Mabley, one of this Nation's most highly 
respected journalists, has written an ex- 
Cellent exposé of how pertinent informa- 
tion on the supersonic transport which 
this Nation will help finance is being 
held from the public. 

I believe every Member of Congress 
should familiarize himself with these 
facts which appeared in the Chicago 
American. I voted earlier today for the 
Motion to recommit the transportation 
bill because this was the only way I could 
help reduce the appropriation for this 
Wasteful development. I sincerely hope 
Some way will be found to stop the 
Spending of funds on this supersonic 
transport. We recently were threatened 
With the placement in mothballs of the 
Nuclear ship Savannah because it is too 
expensive to operate. 

To those who think the Savannah— 
Which was built at a cost of almost $200 
Million of taxpayers money—is a white 
elephant, I say you have not seen any- 

yet until we see the billions of dol- 

of taxpayers money which will be 

Spent on development of the SST—the 

biggest white elephant ever conceived by 
this Government. 

Mr. Mabley’s article clearly demon- 
strates how right I am. The article 
follows: 

UNITED STATES KEEPING SUPERSILENCE ON 
SUPERJET 


5, (By Jack Mabley) 

The Federal Government, thru the Fed- 
Tal aviation agency, is conspiring to keep 
the public from learning unpleasant infor- 
mation about the supersonic transport plane. 

It is important that the future victims of 
the supersonic 


Yeloping this plane which is becoming known 
&s the Edsel of the air. We also will be vic- 
tims of the sonic boom it will create if this 
. Bigantic government boondoggle continues. 

koae most unpleasant fact about the S. S. T. 

the boom, which engineers haven't even 
begun to lick. The next negative is the cost 


Original billion dollars to an estimated 45 
billion before the first flight sometimes in 
the 1970s. 
The Wall Street Journal reported, “Eco- 
nomic studies done by several outside re- 
concerns and just delivered to the 


“The FAA apparently has concluded that 
the task of muffiing the boom is impossible,” 
Proxmire said, “or that they are content to 

ulld a plane that would be limited to ocean 
fights, which drastically reduces the chances 
it would become a commercial success, or 
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that the public is just going to have to learn 
to live with the boom, no matter how dis- 
turbing or destructive it may be.” 

Well, I am joining that part of the public 
which isn’t going to get snowed into ac- 
cepting the sonic boom—not without a fight. 

The American S. S. T. would fly at 1,800 to 
2,100 m. ph. Two major engineering prob- 
lems are an exterior metal which will not 
melt at these speeds, and shielding from 
dangerous radiation in the air at the 70,000- 
foot altitude to be used by the S.S.T. 

The plane would save time. Passengers fly- 
ing from New York to London or Paris would 
save about 3 hours in the air. By the time 
the S. S. T. ts in service—if it is—the 3 hours 
saved in the air may be lost by 3 additional 
hours getting to and from the airports on 
the ground. 

For a fraction of the cost of the S. S. T. the 
government could build rapid transit sys- 


tems, such as monorails, connecting airports 


with downtown areas. 

These 6.S.T, planes will have passenger 
capacities about the same as planes now fy- 
ing commercial routes, so obviously they will 
have to charge high fares to help pay at least 
part of the cost, 

Meanwhile, a jumbo jet,“ which will carry 
from 400 to 1,000 passengers, and is sọ prac- 
tical that the aviation industry is paying 
development costs, is expécted to be in reg- 
ular service by 1971. 

This plane will fly farther nonstop than 
the S.S.T., will not make a sonic boom, and 
because of the capacity is expected to be im- 
mensely profitable, even at fares lower than 
today’s. 

It is folly to authorize the enormous spend- 
ing of money, manpower, and engineering 
skills on a project of such dubious expecta- 
tions as the S.S.T. Even if they should work 
out the technical and financial roadblocks, 
the sonic boom which this plane would 
create is intolerable. 

Every living creature in a path 50 miles 
wide would be subjected to this thunderclap 
which is capable of cracking buildings. 

I've been storing today's indignation for 
about 6 months, but it seemed a good time 
to unload it to coincide with the organiza- 
tion of the Citizens League Against the 
Sonic Boom, 19 Appleton St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 02138. This is a group of persons who 
are rebelling at being treated like sheep, and 
are fighting back. They're looking for other 
Americans who care enough to be angry. 


Job Corps Women Get Involved 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a heroic deed 
performed by two young ladies from my 
district in Brooklyn, N.Y., who are mak- 
ing a better future for themselves at the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Job Corps Center for 
Women. 

Carol Vincent of 426 Baltic Street and 
Wanda Martinez of 91 Luquer Street in 
Brooklyn, went to the rescue of a woman 
who was being attacked by three men 
and were instrumental in the capture of 
the men. Too often I think we hear 
stories of misbehavior by Job Corpsmen 
being given wide publicity, and it 18 
heartening to hear of acts by corpsmem- 
bers to actually prevent crime. We are all 
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very concerned about the rising crime 
rate in the Nation and here we have an 
example of two young women—private 
citizens—who took an active part in 
crime prevention. I include the following 
article about their efforts which appeared 
in the Corpsman newspaper of June 15: 
CorRPSWOMEN RESCUE VICTIM or NIGHT BTREET 
ATTACK 

In the past few years there have been many 
incidents all over the country in which 
people have stood by and watched while a 
crime took place. These people did not help 
the victim or call the police, and an innocent 
person usually suffered. 

One night recently in Cleveland, Ohio, 
three teen-age hoods attacked a woman on a 
dark street. It was their bad luck to be 
spotted by Wanda Martinez and Carol Vin- 
cent. These two Cleveland (Ohio) Corps- 
women rushed in, saved the woman, sent two 
of the thugs running and held the other one 
until the police came, The two that got away 
were soon caught, and, thanks to the quick 
thinking and courage of the two young 
Corpswomen, a crime was prevented. 

Both Wanda and Carol are from Brooklyn, 
New York. Wanda, who is 18, is studying 
to be a reproduction clerk, and 20-year-old 
Carol plans to become a psychiatric nurse. 


All Unnecessary Cruelty in Which Our 
Government Is a Prime Offender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out our country, our Government contin- 
ues to approve plans for public buildings 
which cruelly and unnecessarily prohibit 
the entrance of the ill and the crippled. 
Architects generally have been forward- 
Jooking in designing new types of build- 
ings and new esthetic and engineering 
improvements in buildings. Some, a few, 
have thought of the crippled in their 
new designs; but the vast majority have 
not insisted on public buildings being 
enterable by the crippled, the aged, and 
the III. Many times the calls of the 
crippled and the ill are the most urgent. 
Something must be done to correct this 
architectural deficiency now. 

Even as far back as 1908 when the 
Cannon Building was built on Capitol 
Hill, a ground-level entrance was pro- 
vided at the front of the building, for 
easy access to all. It is true that they also 
provided scores of marble steps for those 
who can use them. Maybe these steps 
are architecturally beautiful; but at least 
a usable alternative was offered. I once 
spent almost 2 years- of my life in the 
city of Hot Springs, Ark., recuperating 
from an illness. Even the curbs at street 
crossings there are designed for easy 
movement by the ill and I would like to 
see their thoughtfulness more universal. 

Mr. Speaker, I have joined Senator 
BARTLETT, of Alaska, and others in the 
introduction of legislation (H.R. 6589) 
which would insure that federally fi- 
nanced public buildings are reasonably 
accessible and usable by persons who are 
physically handicapped; and I sincerely 
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hope that this legislation will soon be- 

come law. I include at this point an ex- 

cellent article by Dr. Walter C. Alvarez 

on this subject: 

Burmpers Too OFTEN IGNORE THE CRIPPLED 
(By Dr. Walter C. Alvarez) 

It is unfortunate that our architects— 
with their love of building beautiful stair- 
cases leading up into great public bulldings— 
have made it impossible for millions of 
crippled persons to go into these buildings. 
A person with arthritis or an artificial 
leg, or a bad heart, may find himself or 
herself unable ever to enter his city’s great 
public library, or his state Capitol, or his 
church, or even a big store, if it has only a 
revolving door. 

There are some 22 million people, or per- 
haps one in 6 in this country who cannot 
enter our public buildings unless perhaps 
the architect thought to build a doorway 
leading to an elevator. Many crippled per- 
sons never can go to a football game or to an 
opera, and crippled children cannot go to 
school or to college because they can't go up 
and down stairs to the several classrooms, 
They may not be able even to get into the 
building. 

I know of only one man, Henry Vascardi of 
Albertson, N.Y., who because he was once 
crippled himself, knew that in upper rooms 
in thousands of homes, there are children 
left all alone, who cannot go to school be- 
cause they cannot climb into a school bus, 
and if they could get to a school, they could 
not go up and down the many stairs. Vas- 
cardi designed a bus for these children 
which lifts them up, wheelchair and all, 
and he has designed a school for crippled 
children which is all on one floor. 

About 1959, a campaign was started to 
awaken community planners, architects, 
bullders, legislators and civic leaders to the 
fact that they must not build a great public 
building into which a considerable percent- 
age of their people cannot ever climb. In 
1961, mew plans were approved by the 
American Standards Association, and in 1965 
President Johnson appointed a National 
Commission on Architectural Barriers, which 
will report at the end of this year, 

As George Nicholas, vice president of the 
Lobsenz Public Relations Co. in New York, 
writes me, the results are promising, but 
not yet good enough. All of us must get back 
to the idea of “architecture for everybody.” 

In many places, what are needed are 
ramps, doors wide enough for wheelchairs, 
and nonslip floors. The cost of making the 
changes will not be great. Incidentally, it is 
astounding that even in many hospitals, the 
floors are so beautifully polished that even 
a strong young person can easily slip and 
fall and break a bone. 

In Rochester, Minn., the home of the Mayo 
Clinic, at every corner of the downtown 
streets there is a little ramp which enables 
the users of wheelchairs to get up or down. 
Also, there are warmed tunnels under the 
sidewalks, designed for the comfort of elderly 
persons who cannot tolerate well the below- 
zero temperatures of the winters. 


Convict the Killers for a Change 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Alfred 
Baker Lewis, a constitutent of mine and 
a highly intelligent and articulate in- 
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dividual, recently wrote for the Chicago 
Daily Defender a very penetrating and 
enlightening article entitled “Convict the 
Killers for a Change.” I could say a great 
deal about the contents of this article, 
which appeared in the Chicago Daily De- 
fender in three installments on July 3, 
5, and 6. However, because of its length, 
I would like at this time to enter the 
article in the Recorp so that it will be 
available to all my colleagues: 
CONVICT THE KILLERS FOR A CHANGE 
(By Alfred Baker Lewis) 


One of the civil rights bill introduced in 
the Senate this year would make it a Federal 
crime to assault or kill civil rights workers or 
Negroes trying to exercise their rights. The 
evidence shows that the bill is needed. There 
is a long record of killing and attempted kill- 
ing of civil rights workers in certain sections 
of the South, with nothing being done in 
the state courts to those who did the killing. 
In fact in parts of the country, it is appar- 
ently safer to shoot Negroes trying to exer- 
cise their rights than it is to shoot deer out 
of season so far as the state courts are con- 
cerned. 

Harry Moore, the state organizer of the 
NAACP in Florida, and his wife were lynched 
on Christmas Eve in 1951 as a Christmas 
present to the NAACP in that state. He had 
been active in getting Negroes to vote, and 
in trying to gain equal pay for Negro and 
white teachers when they had equal qualifi- 
cations. To be sure, the climate of opinion 
in Florida is very different now. Negroes were 
not scared away from voting by this lynch- 
ing so that the NAACP has been able to mul- 
tiply Negro registered voters in Florida by 
more than ten times since his death; and 
lynching is bad for the tourist business. But 
those guilty of the crime are still laughing 
up their sleeves at the state authorities in 
Florida, for nothing was ever done to the 
lynchers. 

In early June of 1963, I went with Medgar 
Evers, the state organizer of the NAACP in 
Mississippi, to put a wreath on the grave of 
Reverend George Lee, who had been the 
President of the Belzonia, Mississippi branch 
of the NAACP. He had been ordered by the 
White Citizens Council to stop getting 
Negroes registered to vote and to take his 
own name off the voters’ list. He refused. Two 
days later, on May 7, 1955, he was shot and 
killed on one of the main streets of Belzonia 
in daylight. Nothing ever happened to his 
Killers. The same year that Reverend Lee was 
killed, Lamar Smith, an NAACP Leader in 
Brookhaven, Mississippi was shot at noon 
on the court house steps. Nothing was done 
to his killers. 

Gus Curts, another NAACP leader in Mis- 
sissippi who had been getting Negroes to 
enroll as voters, was shot but only wounded. 
It was reported that the sheriff was waiting 
at the hospital for him evidently to finish 
the job by shooting him “while attempting 
to escape” in case the would be killers did 
not end his life, but his friends instead drove 
him to the hospital in the all-Negro town of 
Mound Bayou, where he recovered. But he 
felt he had to leave the state for his health 
and has been set up in a little business in 
Chicago by the NAACP and Is making a liv- 
ing. Nothing ever happened to those who 
tried to kill him. 

A week after I was with Medgar Evers, on 
June 12, 1963, he was assassinated. The po- 
lice found the fingerprints of a White Citi- 
zen Council member from Greenwood Mis- 
sissippi, named Beckwith, on the gun used 
to kill him, but the state of Mississippi could 
not convict the man whose fingerprints were 
found on the murder gun. 

In Birmingham, Alabama, on September 
15, 1963, the Sixteenth St. Baptist Church, 
which had been used for civil rights meet- 
ings, was bombed. Four colored girls, Cyn- 
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thia Wesley, Denise McNair, Carol Robert- 
son, and Addie Collins, were bombed to death 
while attending Sunday School in the 
Church. The mother of one of them lost her 
mind as a result. No one was ever arrested 
for the killings. 

That same day two Negro boys were shot 
by a couple of whites. One of them, Virgil 
Ware, was killed. The whites who did the kill- 
ings were arrested, tried, and convicted, The 
state court judge sentenced them, for a 
deliberate killing, to seven months in jail, 
and they did not serve that ridiculous sen- 
tence. He put them on probation. He 
they came from good families. 

Apparently those who did the bombing and 
killing in Birmingham felt safe (accurately 
as it turned out) in doing so because in that 
city over a few previous years, sixteen Negro 
homes and businesses had been bombed, and 
of course no one was indicted for these 
crimes. : 

In Philadelphia, Mississippi, on or about 
June 21, 1964, Mickey Schwermer, Andrew 
Goodman, and James Chaney, were lynched 
and their bodies were no found until August 
7th. It is known who did the job, for some- 
one pointed out to the F.B.I, where they were 
buried and they could not have been found 
otherwise, It is a safe bet that those who 
did the killing did not hire undertakers to 
bury them, but buried them secretly them- 
selves in the dam of a newly made pond. 80 
whoever saw the burying or took part in it 
saw and knew the lynchers. But no effort 
was ever made to indict them in the state 
court. They have been indicted in the Fed- 
eral Court on the charge of conspiring tO 
deprive their victims of their civil rights, 
namely their right to live. But conviction de- 
pends on a confession. As experience with 
the killers of Lieutenant Colonel Lemuel 
Penn, described hereafter shows, this may 
prove to be unreliable. 

In Selma, Alabama, Reverend James Reed, 
a white Unitarian minister from Boston, was 
clubbed to death on March 9, 1965, while he 
was in town to take part in civil rights 
activity there connected with trying to get- 
Negroes enrolled as voters. Those who were 
charged with killing him were acquitted. 

Jimmie Lee Jackson was shot on February 
14th in Marion, Alabama, while trying o 
protect his mother from being beaten by an 
Alabama state trooper when state troopers 
broke up a voters’ registration in Marion. 
He died February 26th, of his wounds. The 
Alabama state trooper of course was never 
indicted. 

Outside of Athens, Georgia, on the night 
of July 11, 1964, Lieutenant Colonel Lemuel 
Penn, a Negro reserve officer from Washing- 
ton was gunned down by persons supposed 
to be members of the K K.K. while return- 
ing by car with some companions from Army 
Manoeuvre in Louisiana to his home in 
Washington, One of the killers confessed, 
but evidently some members of the KKK. 
visited his family while he was in jail and 
told the family what might happen to them 
if he stood by his confession. So he repudi- 
ated his confession at the trial, and the only 
one of the killers who was tried in the state 
court was acquitted. 

In the little town of Haynesville, Alabama, 
between Selma and Montgomery, Mrs. Liuzzo, 
who had participated in the march on Mont- 
gomery and was bringing home one of the 
participants, a young Negro named Leroy 
Moton, was shot and killed on March 25, 
1965, by some men who had been trailing her 
because she was riding with a Negro. She 
was the wife of a trade union leader in De- 
trolt. One of those who was in the murder 
car, Gary Thomas Rowe, was an agent of the 
F.B.I. who had succeeded in gaining member- 
ship in the Klan. He gave evidence at the 
trial and pinned the shooting on Collie Leroy 
Wilkins, Jr. But the defense counsel waved 
Mrs. Liuzzo's membership card in the NAACP 
at the jury, and the jury at the first trial 
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failed to convict and at the second trial ac- 
quitted him. Later the same man was tried 
in the Federal Court at Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, for conspiring to deprive Mrs. Liuzzo 
of her civil rights—i.e. her right to live. 
Somewhat to the surprise of those who fol- 
low these cases, the killer this time was con- 
victed and sentenced to 7 years in jail. A 
Negro who killed a white woman of course 
would have been sentenced to death in the 
state court, if not lynched. 

ONeal Moore, a Negro deputy sheriff of 
Bogalusa, Louisiana, was killed by night 
Tiders on June 2, 1965, The white supremacists 
did not want any Negroes among the law 
enforcing officials. Naturally no arrests were 
Made. 

Late in November, 1965, the homes of 
Kelly Alexander, the head of the North 
Carolina State Conference of NAACP 
Branches, and his brother, who had just been 
elected to the city council in Charlotte, were 
bombed. Luckily no one was killed although 
the houses were very badly damaged. The 
bomb shattered the window of the room in 
Which Kelly Alexander's two sons were sleep- 
ing and drove fragments of glass like spears 
into the wall opposite the window. Luckily 
the two boys were sleeping under the window, 
80 that the broken slivers of window glass, 
driven across this room by the bomb ex- 
Plosion, passed over their heads. If they had 
been sleeping on beds at the opposite wall 
ot the room they would have been killed. 

On January 10, 1966, Vernon Dahmer, the 
head of the NAACP branch in Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi, who was active in getting Negroes 
to enroll as yoters, was firebombed to death. 
His wife and daughter who were with him 
in the house were badly burned and had to 
be hospitalized, but were not killed. Be- 
Sides the crime of registering Negroes to vote, 
Mr. Dahmer, was an “uppity nigger” in the 
Opinion of too many whites because he had 
a good business and a good home. Here some- 
thing has happened to the killers, for the 
Agent of the F.B.I., not of course the local 
or state police, have rounded up some 
thirteen members of one of the Klan orga- 
nizations and will try to have them indicted 
and tried on the charge of conspiring to 
deprive Dahmer of his civil rights. Any trial 
in the state court would almost certainly not 
lead to a conviction, judging from past ex- 
perience. 

The killers may not even get convicted in 
the Federal Court. For the Federal Court 
judge in Mississippi is as much opposed to 
equal rigħts for Negroes as ahy state court 
Judge. He is a friend and protege of Senator 
Eastland of Mississippi. President Kennedy 
felt he had to appoint him asa Federal Judge 
On Eastland's insistence, in order to get Sen- 
ator Eastland, who is head of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, by seniority, to allow 
his committee to vote on confirming the ap- 
Pointment by President Kennedy of Thur- 
good Marshall, formerly the general counsel 
of the NAACP, to be a justice of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

Samuel Young, Jr., who had served a term 
in the Navy and was a student at Tuskegee 
University in Alabama, was shot and killed 
by a white gasoline station worker on Jan- 
uary 5th, of this year, apparently because he 

ted on using the toilet. In the county 
where Tuskegee is located there is a ma- 
jority of Negro voters. So it is possible that 
there would be a conviction when the alleged 
killer, Marvin Segrest, was brought to trial. 
Unfortunately, the members of the Student 
Non-Violent Coordinating Committee, un- 
derstandably angered by the killing, ran un- 
wisely a number of demonstrations in the 
City and aroused a good deal of hostility to 
the killer. His lawyer therefore moved for a 
change of venue, and the court granted it. 
Alabama being what it is, there was no con- 
viction. 

These killings have not stopped. When I 
Was returning from a speaking tour for the 
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NAACP to Texas and back I spoke at a mass 
meeting in Natchez, Mississippi, in February. 
After the meeting I shook hands with our 
former branch treasurer, Wharlest Jackson, 
and congratulated him on being upgraded 
to a better job in the Armstrong Tire Com- 
pany, to which he was entitled by seniority 
but which has formerly been held only by 
whites, A few days later he was bombed to 
death for having been given “a white man’s 
job”. A number of Klansmen work in the 
Natchez factory of Armstrong Tire Company. 
So far nothing has happened to those who 
did the job. 

About a year before that, the NAACP 
branch president in Natchez, George Met- 
calf, had had a bomb planted on him which 
did not kill him, but merely disabled him 
for life. He had been conducting a success- 
ful boycott there which induced the Natchez 
merchants to agree to hire Negroes as sales- 
people. Nothing ever happened to those who 
planted the bomb, Evidently this immunity 
from prosecution emboldened those who 
more recently did the successful killing job 
on Wharlest Jackson. 

This partial list of shootings, bombings, 
lynchings and attempted killings is enough 
to convince anyone who has not been brain 
washed by the anti-civil rights propaganda 
of the John Birchites that a bill to make 

s a Federal crime in circumstances 
where it is likely that the state courts will 
not or cannot give protection to civil rights 
workers is reasonable and necessary to ac- 
complish justice. 

We must stop this series of unpunished kill- 
ings for the honor of our country as well as 
for the sake of decency and justice, 

The attempt to do so was part of the 
1966 proposed civil rights bill, which was 
killed by a filibuster in the Senate after 
having passed the House of Representatives. 

The Southern Senators, aided by reaction- 
ary Northern Senators, such as Senator Dirk- 
sen, the leader of the Senate Republicans, 
who took part in or supported that filibuster, 
were in effect condoning and defending the 
continuation of unpunished murder. If 
enough of their constituents say that to 
the Senators and Representatives who voted 
against the civil rights bill, it may be pos- 
sible to get at least this part of the bill 
passed by this Congress. 


John Quincy Adams 


— 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to join with our distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Burke], in observing the 
100th anniversary of the birth of a great 
American, John Quincy Adams. Ambas- 
sador, Congressman, Senator, Secretary 
of State, and President, Adams was a 
truly remarkable statesman and patriot. 

As just one example of President 
Adams’ noble legacy to our Nation’s his- 
tory, I would like to speak of one of his 
lesser known qualities—a brave and 
forthright respect and sympathy for the 
rights of minority groups. This charac- 
tristic of the gentlemen from Massachu- 
setts is best illustrated by the Georgia- 
Indian controversy of the mid-1820's. 

Pressure from wealthy plantation 
owners in the South caused the Indian 
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Office to proclaim the Treaty of Indian 
Springs between the United States and 
the Creek Indian Nation. Signed in 1825, 
before Adams took office, the treaty was 
approved by the Senate. But the Creeks 
repudiated it and charged fraud. When 
after investigation, Adams found the 
Indians correct—the treaty has been 
signed by a Creek with no authority to 
agree to such a pact—he denounced the 
agreement as void. 

Adams’ respect for the Indians’ rights 
was not widely shared and his action 
crippled him politically in the South and 
West. Historians, in fact, cite this inci- 
dent as a contributing factor in Presi- 
dent Adams’ reelection defeat of 1828. 
This generation of Americans would do 
well to emulate John Quincy Adams’ un- 
derstanding and courage. 

The residents of the 11th District of 
Massachusetts have reason for pride in 
the quality of their public servants as 
exemplified by John Quincy Adams and 
their present representative, James A. 
Burke. As did his illustrious predecessor, 
Congressman Burke enjoys the respect 
and esteem of all his colleagues in the 
House of Representatives for his ability, 
integrity, and patriotism. 


WCBS Radio Discusses Dissent and 
Public Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, at a time when 
dissent is being equated with disloyalty 
in many quarters and even the Congress 
of the United States undertakes to pun- 
ish symbolic acts of dissent, it is reassur- 
ing that one of our major television sta- 
tions has broadcast an editorial main- 
taining the clear right of free expression, 
even for the most unpopular and mis- 
guided of minorities. I am pleased to in- 
clude the text of a WCBS editorial of 
July 4 on dissent and pubiic policy. 
WCBS Rabro Discusses DISSENT AND PUBLIC 

Po.icy 

The mood of the nation is wary and dis- 
trustful. We have become accustomed to 
seeing prospects of imminent disaster in the 
vision of collegiate dissent that echoes from 
our radios and flickers across our television 
screens. If misguided social rebels stupidly 
burn draft cards or flags for the benefits of a 
gawking public, we assume ican youth 
is in revolt against the lawful commands of 
government. But this is not necessarily so. 
It is easy to forget that the eddies and cur- 
rents of protest in American life are strong. 
There is, as there has always been, vocal 
dissent from national policy. There is today, 
especially among our youth, a grave ques- 
tioning of our role in Southeast Asia, indeed 
our national destiny. Yet we should not 
equate dissent with disloyalty; nor should we 
underestimate the moderation and good 
sense of the American people to reject false 
values. 

On this day ... it would be well to re- 
member history. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which brought this nation into 
being. was and remains a revolutionary 
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document. The Declaration IS the right of 
dissent. This right was later embodied in 
the Constitution and has become the bed- 
rock of American democracy. Our great legal 
documents make no distinction between 
what is acceptable speech and unacceptable 
speech. Our traditions and our laws were 
designed to protect minorities and dissenters. 
We accept in this nation the unique politi- 
cal philosophy of majority power coexisting 
with minority rights. .. rights, in Jefferson's 
words, which “equal Iaws must protect, and 
to violate would be oppression.” Still there 
are some who will say it is necessary to the 
self-preservation of the state, in troubled 
times, to suppress or silence opposition to 
national policy. For this view we can find 
no justification. Concern for the safety of 
the state does not require an appeal to the 
most desperate of political expedients. 

The historian Henry Steele Commager has 
written ... and his words bear repeating ... 
that the purpose of freedom of speech “is 
not to indulge those who want to speak 
their minds. It is to prevent error and dis- 
cover truth. There may be other ways of 
detecting error and discovering truth than 
that of free discussion, but so far we have 
not found any.” 


Representative Ancher Nelsen’s Construc- 
tive Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, real legislative leadership is 
a quality far easier to recognize than to 
define. Certainly it includes intelligence, 
perspective, sensitivity, and common- 
sense, qualities which we have been for- 
tunate to find in so many of the men who 
have held high positions on congressional 
committees at critical times. 

In a letter published in the Washing- 
ton Star on July 15, Mr. John A. Nevius, 
program chairman of the Committee for 
Forward-Looking Republicans, justifia- 
bly praised the work of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN], the rank- 
ing minority member of the House Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee. Listing sev- 
eral of the many proposals which ANCHER 
NELSEN has guided through the House, 
Jack Nevius concluded that his concern 
for our people and talents at political 
compromise give promise of a new era in 
constructive legislation by Washington’s 
‘city fathers.“ 

It is a great privilege for me to serve 
with Mr. NEtsEn on the House District 
Committee, and I share completely this 
estimate of his qualities and contribu- 
tions to better government of the Nation's 
Capital. I would, therefore, like to call 
this well-deserved tribute to the atten- 
tion of the entire Congress: 

THE NELSEN BLOCK 

Sm: Our appreciation goes to Miss Shirley 
Elder for her perceptive report on the ex- 
panding role of Rep. Ancher Nelsen and the 
fellow Republicans he so ably leads on the 
House District Committee. Thanks in part 
to GOP resurgence in the 1966 elections, Mr. 
Nelsen's forces now have the strength to 
muster a majority on the committee in favor 
of progressive legislation for our city. 
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While adhering to traditional Republican 
principles like individal initiative, private 
enterprise and trying to make sure no tax 
dollars are wasted, this self-styled “simple 
farmer's” experience and responsible con- 
servatism reflect real sensitivity to the 
rapidly changing urban problems of the city 
he helps run. Recently, he has carved out a 
record of which all Republicans can be 
justly proud, and there is more to come. 

Besides the three examples Miss Elder 
cited, he and his fellow Republicans deserve 
most of the credit for enactment of our 
liberal arts and technical colleges and mini- 
mum wage bills last year. Similarly, they 
steered D.C. Medicaid through the House 
this year. Coming up soon are two items 
through which his support is expected to 
extend the voting franchise of Washing- 
tonians: Congressional representation and 
the Interim nonvoting delegate in the House. 
His devotion and new-found strength de- 
serve much of the credit for the fact that 
the House has already passed 21 D.C. bills 
since January, while the Senate has com- 
pleted only one so far. 

Flexible though its membership may be 
from one proposal to the next, the “Nelsen 
block” is rapidly emerging as a powerful 
force on the House District Committee whose 
concern for our people and talents at po- 
litical compromise give promise of a new 
era in constructive legislation by Washing- 
ton'’s “city fathers.” We local Republicans 
are both pleased and proud. 

JoHN A. NEVIUS, 
Program Chairman, Committee 
Forward-Looking Republicans. 


jor 


Pastor Osmar Lehenbauer’s Sermon at 
Concordia Lutheran Church, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., the Sixth Sunday after 
Trinity, July 2, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, this year be- 
cause of the trouble and unrest: in many 
parts of the world, the Fourth of July 
has or ought to have a greater than usual 
significance. This was very well pointed 
up in a sermon given by Pastor Osmar 
Lehenbauer, at Concordia Luthern 
Church, Fort Wayne, Ind., on July 2. It 
is my hope that many people will be as 
favorably impressed as I was by Pastor 
Lehenbauer's sermon, and I include it 
herewith: 

PASTOR OSMAR LEHENBAUER’S SERMON AT 
CONCORDIA LUTHERN CHURCH, Fort WAYNE, 
IND., THE SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY, 
JULY 2, 1967 
Text: “Rigħteousness exalteth a nation: 

but sin is a reproach to any people” (Prov- 

erbs 14:34). 

In Christ Jesus, dear citizens of the king- 
dom of heaven and citizens of a free and 
noble land, 

One hundred and ninety one years have 
now passed since the signing of a piece of 
paper called the “Declaration of Indepen- 
dence.” This declaration, adopted on July 4th, 
1776, signified that the United States of 
America were free and independent states, 
and thus the 4th of July continues to be 
celebrated as the birthday of our country as 
a free nation. 

While the writers of this document and 
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other leaders following them held firmly to 
the truth that “all men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, (that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happlness,) and relied on “the protection 
of Divine Providence” to support their decla- 
ration, and even went so far as to have In 
God we trust” inscribed on our coins, this 
same acknowledgment of dependence upon 
God is no longer quite so evident in our coun- 
try. Man—not God—is given the credit for 
bigger and better yields of grain, techno- 
logical advances in the fields of science and 
industry and medicine and the race into 
space. Clothing manufacturers like to imply 
that man-made fibers are much, much better 
than God-made fibers (as though man has 
created these out of nothing). Only less than 
half of those who claim to acknowledge God 
come to His house once a week, while the 
other half is too busy enjoying the blessings 
of a God-blessed and bountiful land, 

It is because of this attitude in which our 
country has been taking God so much for 
granted that you and I should all the more 
do all in our power to bring Christ to our 
nation and our nation back to Christ. In 
this connection and on the basis of our text, 
we ask the question: 

WILL AMERICA ALWAYS BE “THE BEAUTIFUL” 


Most of you, I'm sure, are patriotic enough 
to have sung many times, O beautiful for 
spacious skies, For amber waves of grain, For 
purple mountain majesties Above the fruited 
plain. America, America, God shed His grace 
on thee, And crown thy good with brother- 
hood From sea to shining sea,” And America 
is not only a beautiful land, but a bountiful 
one as well. Her beauty and bounty, how- 
ever, has not consisted just in those things 
which are visible to the naked eye, but also 
those qualities of courage, persistence, per- 
severance, and faithfulness to the God who 
gave us this nation. 

Thus it would appear as though Solomon 
could have been prophetically thinking of 
the United States when he wrote the words 
of our text under the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, when he said, “Righteousness 
exalted a nation.” Have you ever stopped to 
Tealize, for example, that if the world's 
population were condensed into just 1000 
people, there would be only 60 Americans, 
and 940 representing the rest of the world; 
but that the 60 Americans would possess 
half of the world’s income, while the 940 
would have to share the other half? The sixty 
Americans would have a life expectancy of 
70 years ... the remainder less than 40 
years on the average. The Americans would 
have 15 times as many possessions per person 
as the rest of the world combined. The 
Americans would be rich and well-fed ... 
the other 940 would be hungry most of the 
time. 

We could go on, but this should suffice to 
show just how richly God has blessed this 
land of ours—how He has made it beauti- 
ful and bountiful beyond compare. 

Our country is beautiful in other ways. We 
have the kind of freedom in this land that 
millions of others throughout the globe are 
totally ignorant of. For example, if you lived 
in Communist China or Cuba or Russia, you 
could be assured that the slightest move you 
made that was at all suspicious wald be re- 

to the nearest authority. People in 
those lands no longer know what it means to 
be able to move about freely from one place 
to another without an inspection, to be able 
to say what you think without being thrown 
in jall, to be able to worship as you please. 

And these are just a few of the benefits 
of living in a land which for many years 
looked to God for guidance, and because of 
living in moral uprightness that called a 
spade a spade and sin, sin has been more 
than amply rewarded by God from whom all 
blessings flow. We can come to no other con- 
clusion than that God is given now today 
blessing us because of the faith of our fathers 
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who had a greater fear of God than of men 
and to whom the words, “In God wr Trust” 
Was more than just an empty slogan. 

Yes, as we look at the variety of food on 
Our table each day, as we see racks upon 
racks of clothing in store after store, hun- 
dreds of different appliances and gadgets 
that add comfort or entertainment to our 
life—as we see all this and much more we 
can surely see how God has kept His promise 
to reward those who walk in the paths of 
uprightness and truth. x. 

But wait a minute now—wasn't Germany 
once a great and powerful nation, richly en- 
dowed with might and main, and couldn't 
her citizens have sung “O beautiful for spa- 
cious skies . . just as well as we here in 
Our land? And how about Britain, this tre- 
Mendous world power, with colonies all over 
the globe, and a navy that controlled the seas 
for many a year. Weren’t both Germany and 
Britain once beautiful and bountiful and 
blessed by God because of their living in 
an upright and godly way? Why did they fall? 
Could it be because of what Solomon says in 
the last part of our text, that while “right- 
Cousness exalteth a nation, sin is a reproach 
to any nation.” Would you be willing to go 
along with that? Would you concede that 
both Germany and Britain, once both world 
Powers, once the mothers of many churches 
throughout the world and the home base 
from which many missionaries were sent, lost 
their beauty and their power because they 

to take God too much for granted. 
From what we hear of England and Germany 
today—how churches are empty and religion 
is practiced mainly by older people and per- 
haps some younger families, we can assume 
that they have not only taken God for 
granted but that they have largely forgotten 
Him entirely. 

Thus we think it is quite necessary to ask, 
“Will America always be beautiful?“ Not be- 
Cause we are concerned about the natural 
beauty of our land, but because we are con- 
cerned about whether God will continue to 
bless us in the same measure as He has in 
the past. 

Just a moment ago me recounted some of 
the blessings of our land, but there is also 
Another side of the story. In his message to 

in February, President Johnson 
Presented the following statistics: 5.5 million 
children under 6, and 9 million more under 
17, live in families too poor to feed and 
house them properly. More than 4 million 
Children will suffer physical handicaps and 
another 2 million will fall victim to pre- 
Ventable accidents or disease. One million 
Young Americans will drop out of school this 
year—many to join the unhappy legion of 
the unemployed. 

In a slightly different vein, the FBI reveals 
this horrifying timetable of crime in our 
Country: Five serious crimes are committed 
every minute. A murder every hour. An ag- 
Bravated assault every 24% minutes. A rob- 
bery every 4½ minutes. An auto theft every 
Minute. A burglary every 27 seconds. One 
in every six young men under 18 will be 
taken to juvenile court for at least one of- 
Tense this year. 

Add to this the fact that one out of every 
four marriages continues to end in divorce, 
that damage amounting to millions is 
Caused through riots and other disturbances, 
that more and more young people are de- 
Pending upon drugs, accepting such things 
as Playboy magazine to determine their 
Moral standards, burn their draft cards, de- 
nounce the government, and in general show 
Very little patriotism or love of God at all, 
and you have to wonder how long America 
Will continue to be called, “America, the 
Beautiful“. 

It is difficult to ive in a land of freedom 
Uke ours, It is easier to shirk responsibility 
than to assume it. More and more citizens 
Seem to be accepting therefore another ver- 
Sion of the 23rd Psalm, parts of which read 
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something like this: “The Government is 
my shepherd. I need not work. It allows me 
to lie down on good jobs . . Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of deficit spending 
and laziness, I will fear no evil, for the Gov- 
ernment is with me... Surely, the Govern- 
ment shall care for me all the days of my 
life, and I shall dwell in a fool’s paradise 
forever.” 

A Christian has no right to absolve him- 
self of his responsibilities in a democratic 
community, Even as Paul urges us to pray 
for all that are in authority, so also we must 
work for good government if we want to keep 
the blessings which God has given us here in 
America. Experience teaches that democracy 
dies from negligence, apathy, general indif- 
ference, materialism, and selfishness, and it 
can survive only as we see Ourselves not just 
as subjects who are to obey the laws of the 
land but as sovereign citizens who help to 
make these laws and see that they are en- 
forced. We are to be a salt and a light in 
every social relationship, and this must cer- 
tainly include government. Our prayer for 
good government becomes meaningless and 
a blasphemy if we are not willing to do some- 
thing about good government. 

If any group of people are in a position to 
change the direction in which our nation 
seems to be going, it would be the Christian 
people of our country. We have been saved 
by the blood of Christ to serve not just God, 
but also our fellow-men. We have the Bible 
which tells us what is pleasing to our Father 
in heaven, and what constitutes justice and 
mercy among men, We have His holy com- 
mandments which tell us the difference be- 
tween right and wrong good and evil. Thus 
the Church holds that her members, as citi- 
zens, should take an effective part in public 
life by doing their full duty as citizens. 

In accordance with what the Apostles Paul 
and Peter tell us in their Epistles, the Augs- 
burg Confession states; “Of Civil Affairs they 
teach that lawful civil ordinances are good 
works of God, and that it is right for Chris- 
tians to bear civil office, to sit as judges, to 
judge matters by the imperial and other ex- 
isting laws, to award just punishments, to 
engage in just wars, to serve as soldiers, to 
make legal contracts, to hold property, to 
make oath when required by the magistrates, 
to marry a wife, to be given in marriage.” 

We who are Christian citizens can con- 
tribute to the strength of a nation by be- 
coming involved instead of sitting back, by 
not only helping good candidates become 
elected to office, but by running for an office 
when we are qualified and thus applying 
Christian principles we have learned. It is 
not the duty of the Church to interfere in 
politics, but it is the responsibility of the in- 
dividual Christian to assume his rightful role 
in government, We can also take the lead in 
having a proper respect for law and for its 
official representatives. People who sneer at 
policemen; people who cheat on their tax 
returns; landlords who violate housing codes; 
parents who set bad examples by their own 
disrespect for the law, or who wink at their 
own children’s minor offenses, can find no 
justification for their actions in Scripture 
and do nothing but weaken a nation’s moral 
fiber. 

As a Church we have no right to force our 
religion on those around us. But surely we 
who know the love of God in Christ, we who 
know the damning results of sin, we who have 
been made strong the Gospel and 
have the power of the Holy Spirit in our lives 
to work that which is truly good—we can 
help to restore righteousness to the nation. 

But we can do it in an even greater meas- 
ure as we seek to lead people to the knowl- 
edge of their Savior. For as the Apostle Paul 
tells us in His letter to Timothy, when he 
Says that we are to pray for kings and all 
that are in authority, he says that we should 
do this so “that we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life in all godliness and honesty. 
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For this is good and acceptable in the sight 
of God our Savior; Who will have all men to 
be saved and to come unto the knowledge of 
the truth.” 

Men must be told that our home here on 
earth is only a temporary one—that while it 
is good and wonderful to live in a beautiful 
country like America, this too will one day 
come to an end, and we must prepare our- 
selves for an even more beautiful country 
that awaits us in heaven. 

If this is our goal—and it should be that 
of every true Christian—then we who are 
heavenly citizens first and foremost will also 
be good citizens in this world and do all in 
our power to keep America beautiful in 
accordance with the will of God and obeying 
Him above all. 

We will then also take an avid interest in 
the affairs of our Church, for we know that 
the Church can perform wonders in the world 
as long as it continues to preach God's Word 
in its truth and purity and not only lead men 
to Christ but help them to walk in Christ. 
Thus what happens at the Convention of our 
Synod in New York next week ought to con- 
cern each and every one of us. What happens 
there can help to determine whether America 
will be beautiful also for our children, and . 
whether we in years to come will have that 
righteousness which exalts a nation and 
brings her blessings from God, 

May we then not only remain firm in our 
faith in the True and Living God, but also 
live and practice our faith both as citizens 
of the heavenly kingdom and as citizens of 
the land we love, God grant it for Jesus’ sake. 
Amen. 


The Disquiet of the Majority More Than 
the Fury of the Minority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, like most 
everyone else I got rather far behind— 
over the Fourth of July recess—in my 
normal reading tasks, so that the follow- 
ing guest column by James A. Perkins, 
president of Cornell University, as pub- 
ished in the July 1 edition of the New 
York Times, has just come to my atten- 
tion. 

President Perkins is a distinguished 
American who, in addition to his duties 
at Cornell, my alma mater, also serves 
as a member of the general advisory 
committee of the U.S. Arms Control] and 
Disarmament Agency. I am not at all 
sure that I would agree with his tenta- 
tive conclusion, as expressed in his 
column, however I would most certainly 
agree that his well-reasoned analysis of 
why—as he puts it— the consensus re- 
quired to support our peace-keeping 
strategy has been seriously eroded,” 
makes a good deal of sense as all of us 
wrestle with the problem of what, ex- 
actly, went wrong in Vietnam. 

The currently stalemated situation 
there—which both President Johnson 
and General Westmoreland insist is not 
a stalemate, though I do not know what 
better to call it—is putting new pressure 
on the validity of the whole concept of 
“controlled” or “limited” warfare, and 
it is obvious that we again stand at some 
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sort of crossroads now, as the President 
and his military advisers wrestle with 
the problem of how many more US. 
troops would be enough to hold whatever 
initiative we now have, as well as how 
many, conversely, would be too much 
from the standpoint of economic and 
political reasons of as vast import to the 
people of South Vietnam as they are to 


us. 

This is a hard question—a very hard 
question to answer, Mr. Speaker—and 
there is ample reason to agonize over it 
as most of us are doing. For the answer, 
be it right or wrong, will have an affect 
not only on the murkily immediate fu- 
ture of our costly and frustrating effort 
in Vietnam, but also on the long-range 
future foreign policy that this Nation 
will follow that will “light us down in 
honor or dishonor” as a nation that not 
only dreamed a dream of peace for all 
men but knew how to make that dream 
s reality. 

This is a time, most certainly, for 
realism and for utter honesty on the part 
of the administration. It is a time for 
looking at the hard facts of our difficult 
and dangerous situation—and it is a 
time for Presidential leadership of the 
highest possible caliber. If any of these 
factors in this essential equation should 
be missing in the days ahead, I can only 
assume that the “disquiet of the ma- 
jority”—as Mr. Perkins puts it—will con- 
tinue to grow, and it is this, as he says, 
rather than the “fury of the minority” 
that poses the greatest danger to our so- 
cial fabric. 

Under leave to do so, I now append to 
these remarks both the Perkins column 
and two others that I believe are per- 
tinent to this discussion, the first an edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal for 
July 14, 1967, and the second a column by 
James Reston, also from the New York 
Times, but from its July 12 issue: 

Torres: THE Disquier AMERICANS AND LOCAL 
Wars 
(By James A, Perkins) 

Over a decade ago we abandoned the grand 
strategy of the threat of nuclear war on the 
U.S.S.R. as the most effective means of keep- 
ing the peace. With a sigh of relief we 
moved to the current doctrine of controlled 
and essentially non-nuclear deterrence. We 
would now keep the peace at the perimeter 
of the U.S.S.R. and China by applying only 
that limited amount of force necessary to 
forestall aggression. 

It is all too clear that we adopted this 
theory of controlled deterrence without a 
full realization of its complications for the 
American consensus. It was enough that this 
policy took us out of the horrors of a nu- 
clear strike in answer to limited and local 

on. It seemed like a return to some 
level of rationality—which, in large measure, 
it Was. 
PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING 

But our present strategy turns out to have 
its own peculiar difficulties. Unseen and 
largely unexamined, they are now enor- 
mously complicating both public under- 
standing and public support of the war in 
Vietnam. They may well plague any mili- 
tary efforts in the future. > 

The fact that the United States is both a 
liberal democracy and a status quo power 
gives it a double reason for approaching 


problems of foreign policy from a position of. 


military restraint. Public supprt of military 
action requires the presence of strong, clearly 
understood imperatives. 
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DANGER TO HOMELAND? 


In the case of the first imperative—the 
existence of a present and demonstrable 
danger to the homeland—the possibility of a 
nuclear war made the domestic danger all 
too acute. By contrast, the prospect of a 
controlled local war at an ocean's distance 
from the United States reduces the element 
of fear. Such a war is geographically remote; 
the danger is less apparent, the public tem- 
perature goes down, and with it the pres- 
sure of our first Imperative. 

The second imperative—the existence of 
an identified enemy—was evident in the 
reactions of the American people before we 
entered World War II. From 1933 to 1941 the 
Nazis managed to arouse our passions in full 
measure. But local wars on the perimeter 
tend to involve antagonists whom we barely 
know and, therefore, cannot reasonably 
either fear or hate. 

The third imperative—the theat to long- 
time friends whose welfare is close to our 
hearts and with whom our ties are well es- 
tablished—is perhaps the weakest of all. In 
case of nuclear war, Gen. Pierre Gaullois of 
France, for one, believes that no country will 
come to the aid of another, because the in- 
stinct for self-preservation is more com- 
pelling than friendship. 

Finally, this controlled-war strategy pre- 
sents difficulties of quite another dimen- 
sion: we have discovered that local wars do 
not stay small or local. The opposition does 
not quit on the first display of a limited 
counterforce. Increased military pressure 
may be required, and there is no logical way 
out of the succeeding cycle of escalation. 
Local wars almost immediately become im- 
portant weights in the international balance 
of forces, which in turn determine the pros- 
pects for peace or war everywhere. Thus to- 
day the development of the war in Vietnam 
is an essential ingredient in the dangerous 
caldron of the Middle East. 

For these reasons the consensus required 
to support our peace-keeping strategy has 
been seriously eroded—a circumstance that 
leaves the field largely to those who would 
solve the problems either by unrestrained 
force or by complete capitulation. It is the 
disquiet of the majority more than the fury 
of the minority that is dangerous for our 
social fabric. Only the naive can believe that 
force may not be required to keep the peace, 
but only the blind can believe that force 
will be supported in a democracy without a 
public acceptance of a strategy that requires 
the use of force, 

FORESTALLING WAR 


It seems clear that we must re-examine 
our strategy of controlled deterrence in the 
light of the grave deficiencies our recent 
experience has uncovered. A return to the 
strategy of central war is unthinkable. But 
we may have to give more attention to pub- 
lic understanding, to the importance of in- 
ternational support and cooperation, and to 
the need for increased development assist- 
ance as a more effective way of forestalling 
the circumstances that invite aggression. In 
the end, we may well feel as restrained in 
the invocation of limited deterrence as we 
earlier did in the application of massive 
retaliation. 


A War's PROGRESS 

The familiar talk of progress in the war 
is emanating from Washington and Saigon 
in the wake of Secretary McNamara’s latest 
visit to Vietnam. Yet Americans are prob- 
ably wise to take it with at least as many 
grains of salt as they have the previous 
protestations of the same kind. . 

One sign of progress, according to Mr. 
McNamara, is that more South Vietnamese 
roads are being opened up to both military 
and civilian traffic. Another is thought to be 
the heavy fighting around the misnamed de- 
militarized zone, the theory being that the 
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Communists are concentrating there be- 
cause it is getting so hard to sustain action 
farther south. 

It Is practically impossible for the layman 
—and apparently difficult for the military 
in this confused war—to tell whether such 
developments represent actual progress in 
the sense of bringing the war to an end any 
time soon. Other reports are pessimistic; 
they suggest that the war Is at best stale- 
mated and that the U.S. and its allies are not 
doing as well this year as they did last year. 

In any event, we think Senate Democratic 
leader Mansfield’s somber warning the other 
day is a safer guide to public thinking than 
the Administration's speculations. 

“The fact is,” the Senator said, “that re- 
ports of progress are strewn, like burned-out 
tanks, all along the road which has led this 
nation ever more deeply into Vietnam and 
Southeast Asia during the past decade and 8 
half." The promise of p has been 
present as the casualties Increased from 10 
a year to “10 an hour of every hour of every 
day” and the cost of the war has risen from 
a few hundred million a year to some $25 
billion. 

Now, Mr. Mansfield believes the U.S. once 
again is approaching a fork in the road on 
Vietnam. This is attested to in the current 
agonized soul-searching in Washington over 
how many more American soldiers to send 
into that jungle war; yesterday afternoon 
President Johnson and Gen, Westmoreland 
said they had agreed on a number but 
wouldn't divulge it. Here again, some of the 
pessimists doubt that even, say, 250,000 more 
could necessarily turn the trick. 

As for Senator Mansfield, he said he sup- 
posed the U.S. could put in another 100,000 
or 200,000 or even more. There are a lot of 
young Americans, even though the supply 15 
not unlimited.” Also, the U.S. could mine 
the harbor of Haiphong and level the city 
of Hanol, 

But before doing those things, he insisted. 
the Government should decide at what point 
it intends to raise taxes, apply wage and price 
controls, tighten draft exemptions, call up 
the Reserves and “make the countless other 
adjustments in our national life which are 
implicit in further extensions of the Amer- 
ican involvement.“ 

Those are very heavy prices to pay for a 
relentless escalation of the most ambiguous 
war America has ever waged. Especially in 
view of the great unanswered question: 
What the escalation may have in common 
with any U.S. objectives in Vietnam oF 
Southeast Asia. 

It's the question that has always chiefly 
bothered us. The longer the war goes on and 
the wider it gets, the greater the danger that 
it may work against, rather than for, U.S. 
interests. The nation may be depleting its 
human and material resources out of all pro- 
portion to any conceivable gain, while the 
real enemy, Red China, sits on the sidelines. 
The U.S. may be weakening, instead of 
strengthening, itself against the day when 
pens greater efforts may be demanded of 


No more than anyone else do we see how 
the U.S., by now so deeply involved, can 
abandon the battle or otherwise end the war 
in the face of continuing Communist in- 
transigence, Nor do we rule out the possi- 
bility, remote though it seems, that some 
military breakthrough in America’s favor 
might be In the making; that would indeed 
be progress. 

As it is, and grim as it is, we think the 
nation would feel somewhat better about 
the war if it were sure the Democratic Ad- 
ministration is tackling the hard questions 
with the unblinking realism of men like 
the Democratic majority leader. 


WASHINGTON: THE ECHOES or ISOLATION 
(By James Reston) 
WasHINGTON, July 11—The opposition to 
the Administration's policy of intervening in 
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foreign conflicts Is obviously rising. The sup- 


Secretary of State Rusk against risking inter- 
vention alone in the Middle East war, and 
even the extreme hawks in the Senate have 
condemned the Administration for sending 
three C-130 transports and 150 soldiers into 
the latest uprising in the Congo. 

This raises two fundamental questions 
just at the time when the Administration is 
analyzing General Westmoreland’s request 
for at least 100,000 more troops in Vietnam: 

1. Is the Administration really “strengthen- 
ing the forces for peace in the world,” as it 
claims to be doing in Vietnam; or, 

2. Is it inadverently encouraging the forces 
of isolation in America by its Vietnam policy, 
and thus weakening the forces for peace in 
the world? 

RUSSELL AND STENNIS 

One thing is fairly clear in Washington. 
‘The support for the Vietnam war in the Con- 
gress is far greater than the support for the 
policy of getting involved in such wars in the 
first place. Nobody in the Senate has backed 
the President on Vietnam more strongly than 
Senators Russell of Georgia and Stennis of 
Mississippi, but.they were inordinately severe, 
and maybe even unfairly critical, of the Pres- 
ident for making another move to try to 
keep the peace in the Congo, 

The Administration's position is that it is 
committed under the Charter of the United 
Nations, under various treaties and under 
the Truman Doctrine to do whatever it can 
to maintain peace anywhere in the world. 
And it interprets this commitment as bind- 
ing on the United States, even if other mem- 
bers of the United Nations or other signa- 
tories of treaties such as the Southeast Asia 
pact, refuse to join in collective measures to 
keep the peace. 

Thus Washington acted alone at first to re- 
store order in the Dominican Republic, is 
Carrying on the Vietnam war without the 
help of ita most powerful Southeast Asian 
treaty allies, and is intervening again in the 
Congo by itself. 

GO IT ALONE? 

Tt is this tendency to “go it alone” if neces- 
sary that is now coming under increasing 
Opposition in Washington, and this raises a 
fundamental problem. For, in the absence of 
swift and effective preventive action by the 
United Nations or regional security orga- 
nizations, there is no other country that has 
both the power and the will to keep small 
uprisings from growing into larger conflicts, 
and in Africa even into widespread racial 
warfare, 

Nor is there any evidence that the US. 
war effort in Vietnam is stopping the Com- 
munist expansionist probes elsewhere. They 
are going on now in the Middle East, in Thal- 
land, Korea, Hong Kong and Burma, not to 
mention Bolivia, where it is reported that 
the US. is also engaged in anti-guerrilla 
Operations. 

Nevertheless, the growing isolation of the 
Western allles is reviving echoes of isolation 
in the United States—not the old Isolation 
of avoiding all political commitments outside 
the Western Hemisphere, not the old hos- 
tility to all overseas alliances, but a rising 
hostility to the idea of intervening in upris- 
ings in such places as the Congo and Viet- 
nam. 


Also, the greater the sacrifices in Vietnam, 
the faster this opposition to intervention 
grows. The Administration itself felt the 
power of this opposition in the Middle East 
crisis, and reacted, accordingly, with great 
caution, Moreover, this caution proved to be 
popular in the country, and this point cer- 
talnly was not missed in the White House. 

` THE COMMUNIST AIM 


The hard facts, however, remain. The need 
for “strengthening the peace forces in the 
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world” was never greater than now. But 
Vietnam is not really building a long-range 
policy for keeping peace. In fact, it is weak- 
ening the American will to intervene. In the 
short view, this policy may prevail—it may 
even win this war—but the struggle over the 
borderlands in Asia and the Middle East is 
just beginning, and this Congo campaign 
cannot be carried on indefinitely at the pres- 
ent leyel of violence without losing support 
in the United States. 


John Quincy Adams 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with my good friend and distin- 
guished colleague from Massachusetts 
Mr. Burke] in paying tribute to a great 
citizen. 

John Quincy Adams, the son of the 
second President of the United. States 
and himself the sixth President of the 
Republic, was above all an American. He 
foresaw a Nation based upon liberty and 
freedom which would stretch from ocean 
to ocean. From this vision he never 
strayed. As a young Senator, his support 
of the Louisiana Purchase led to con- 
demnation by his Federalist colleagues 
from New England who had urged him 
to follow a sectional rather than national 
policy. His continued support for the 
territorial expansion of the new nation 
eventually alienated him from his former 
partners and led him into the party of 
the Jeffersonian Republicans. 

As a Republican Secretary of State, his 
advocacy of freedom was not limited to 
the United States, and he worked for 
recognition of the right of peoples every- 
where to throw off unrepresentative and 
tyrannical governments. Adams, one of 
the principal authors of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, rejoiced at the end of Spanish 
colonial rule in South America. 

A man of uncorruptible integrity, he 
steadfastly refused to become the parti- 
san of any political faction. His blunt- 
ness made him somewhat unpopular 
among his colleagues, but he never com- 
promised when he felt the interests of 
the Nation were at stake. In all of the 
many positions in which he served his 
Nation and his God, he did what he be- 
lieved was right without regard to the 
political consequences. 

After his defeat for reelection to the 
Presidency in 1828, he planned to retire 
from public life; but in 1830, he accepted 
a nomination to the House of Represent- 
atives with the proviso that, if elected, 
he be allowed complete independence. 
Following his subsequent election to 
Congress, Adams embarked on what may 
have been the most monumental part of 
his career. The next 17 years were marked 
by a continuing fight against slavery and 
for the preservation of American liber- 
ties. A firm nationalist, Adams was an 
even more stanch believer in the prin- 
ciples for which the country stood. When 
the right of petition was circumscribed 
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by the infamous “gag rule,” Congress- 
man Adams used every resource at his 
disposal to eliminate this violation of the 
first amendment. It was to his credit that 
he helped forge the link between the 
issues of freedom of speech and slavery, 
a tactic which significantly aided the 
antislavery forces. Adams had always 
believed the Declaration of Independence 
to be as much a part of the law of the land 
as the Constitution and that slayery was 
therefore antithetical to the American 
idea of universal equality. His untimely 
death in 1848 temporarily left a void in 
the meager ranks of those fighting what 
he termed the southern slavocracy, but 
the vacuum was soon to be filled by 
Charles Sumner and other proteges of 
Adams. 

John Quincy Adams, Senator, Secre- 
tary of State, President, and Congress- 
man, led perhaps the fullest career of 
public service of any American, past or 
present. His greatest memorial has been 
the growth of the continental American 
Nation dedicated to freedom and pre- 
mised on the idea that all men are 
created equal 


Mastandrea Named New York City Vet- 
eran of the Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of this House 
the honor which was recently bestowed 
upon a good friend of mine, Frank J. 
Mastandrea, who was recently named 
“New York City Veteran of the Month.” 

Frank’s recognition was recently writ- 
ten up by Stars and Stripes, and I would 
like to insert the story from the June 22, 
1967 Stars and Stripes in the Recorp at 
this point: 

Selected as New York City “Veterans of 
the Month“ was Frank J. Mastandrea, of 
Bronx, N. T., shown assisting his Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman and Miss Denise 
Diffley, New York State Poppy Princess, in the 
review of the New York County Loyalty Day 
Parade, Mastandrea, who has served as Dis- 
trict commander of New York District 2, 
VFW, and has been commander of Catholic 
War Veterans Post No. 390, is presently com- 
mander of O'Reilly Post No, 396, Catholic 
War Veterans. He has been cited for his sery- 
ice to youth in the Police Athletic League 
and is National deputy chief of staff of the 
VFW. He is presently a delegate to the Con- 
stitutional Convention of the State of New 
York. 

As an active leader in the veterans’ move- 
ment, who belongs to several other veterans 
organizations, Mastandrea has been described 
as the “veterans’ voice in the State Constitu- 
tional Convention.” He has introduced nu- 
merous measures for the consideration of 
the Convention which have strong 
on veterans’ rights and American security. 
Among the propositions submitted by Past 
Commander Mastandrea are one requiring an 
oath of loyalty as a condition to public em- 
ployment; payments of bonuses to members 
of the Armed Forces while on active duty; 
tax credits for men in the Armed Forces; 
and civil service preference for all veterans. 
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He has also introduced important proposi- 
tions protecting communities against being 
split for political purposes, and the assurance 
of notice to property owners of any matters 
affecting their zoning or property rights. 

Past Commander Mastandrea has been a 
foremost spokesman for the preservation of 
the Surrogate’s Courts in New York. He has 
pointed out that these courts, which have 
the solid endorsement of the State VFW and 
other veterans’ organizations, have provided 
service to the community since colonial days. 
He has also pointed out that the VFW, which 
solidly endorses these courts, is opposed to 
consolidation of these separate courts, be- 
cause of the keen interest and participation 
of veterans’ organizations in matters affect- 
ing widows and orphans of veterans. 

In introducing Past Commander Mastan- 
drea to the distinguished group at the 
Loyalty Day breakfast, which preceded the 
parade at which the above was taken, presid- 
ing officer and Past State Commander Hey- 
man (Sandy) Rothbart, said “Frank Mastan- 
drea deserved his designation as Veteran of 
the Month’ because he has worked indefati- 
gably on veterans’ causes over the years. All 
of us know that as veterans, we can call on 
Past Commander Mastandrea, regardless of 
political party or affiliation in the knowledge 
that he will always work with the best in- 
terest of veterans.” 

His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
has honored the Loyalty Day parade in New 
York by his presence and participation over 
the years. His influence has been a primary 
consideration in the continued effectiveness 
and growth of the New York parade, which 
is the godfather of all of the Loyalty Day 
parades throughout the Nation. 


President Johnson Deserves Commenda- 
tion for Taking Steps To Prevent a 
“Torrey Canyon” Disaster in the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to an Executive 
Order issued by President Johnson on 
May 26 ordering all agencies of Govern- 
ment to prepare for him within the next 
90 days a report on how this Nation can 
avoid the kind of havoc that was 
wreaked on the English coast last year 
when the oil tanker Torrey Canyon 
cracked up and spilled millions of gallons 
of oil into the sea. 

I believe President Johnson deserves 
the highest commendation of the Ameri- 
can people. Here is a man beset with the 
heaviest of responsibilities in trying to 
bring victory to Vietnam and the myriad 
domestic problems. Yet, the President 
has the foresight to concern himself per- 
sonally with the possibility of a major oil 
spill in the United States. 

I believe the President's Executive 
order gives us a measure of his broad 
knowledge and deep concern for the 
people of our nation. 

The President's directive was sent to 
the Secretary of Interior and the Secre- 
tary of Transportation. It cited the oil 
spill off the coast of England and also the 
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oil slick off Cape Cod, which created 
serious problems along beaches on the 
east coast. The President’s directive 
states that both agencies take prompt 
action to mobilize resources within the 
United States to avoid the consequences 
of a possible major oil spill within our 
area. 

The directive also stresses the serious- 
ness of the problem and directs both the 
Secretary of Interior and the Secretary 
of Transportation to report to the Presi- 
dent within 90 days of the emergency 
plans they have established to deal with 
this type of a disaster. The directive 
further states that emergency procedures 
should not be limited to oil spillage alone, 
but should include recommendations to 
deal effectively with all other forms of 
major pollutants in the waterways. 

In effect, Mr. Speaker, the President, 
through his directive, said “go” to all 
the agencies of Government to develop 
a crash program for dealing with major 
water pollution. 

I am particularly grateful to the Presi- 
dent because the people of Chicago rely 
entirely on the extent of an adequate 
supply of fresh water from Lake Michi- 
gan. 

I am advised by Capt. John Natwig, 
who is captain of the port for the U.S. 
Coast Guard in Chicago, that a major 
oil spill in the Chicago area could seri- 
ously impair our availability of water 
for both human and industrial consump- 
tion. Captain Natwig, working In group 
association with the Corps of Engineers 
and all city agencies in Chicago, is now 
making a report consistent with the 
President's directive to see how the Chi- 
cago area would deal with a major disas- 
ter similar to the Torrey Canyon disas- 
ter. 

A survey is now underway to see what 
equipment is available in the Chicago 
area and similar studies have been un- 
dertaken throughout the country. 

The information assembled thus far 
shows that we have only very limited 
facilities to deal with a major oil spill. 
In Chicago, private industry dealing with 
the shipping of petroleum has some facil- 
ities to cope with this problem and the 
Chicago Fire Department has indicated 
it can deal with a small oil spill; but 
our ability to deal with a major oil spill 
is extremely limited and could create 
serious havoc. 

While a major oil spill would confine 
itself primarily to the surface waters of 
Lake Michigan, the danger to a city like 
Chicago comes in the effort to remove 
the oil slick, Chemical facilities which 
are now used to deal with the problem 
would cause the oil to sink below surface 
level and it is this chemically treated oil 
that could create problems at the intake 
of our water cribs which pump water 
from Lake Michigan to the city. 

A corollary problem in trying to deal 
with a major oil spill is that detergents 
used to break down the oil particles also 
kill fish in the lake. These dead fish cause 
a serious problem as they clog the crib 
intakes. 

Private industry has not as yet found 
chemicals that can successfully dissolve 
a massive oil spill without some of the 
cited efforts mentioned heretofore. 
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We in the Great Lakes ship oil, partic- 
ularly petroleum, all winter long so that 
this is a problem that can confront us 
throughout the year. Part of the study 
now underway includes density of traf- 
fic and establishment of procedures 
which would reduce the probability of a 
major oil spill to an absolute minimum. 

Mr. Speaker, in a world troubled with 
major military conflicts, we Americans 
sometimes tend to overlook the fact that 
nature itself can play havoc with our 
existence. I must say that it is a source of 
great comfort to me to know that our 
President has taken time to order the 
proper agencies of Government to plan 
sufficiently ahead in an effort to avoid 
a possible future disaster. 

This may not seem like an important 
problem when placed with all the other 
problems confronting our Nation; but 
actually the denial of fresh water to a 
large community such as Chicago for any 
length of time could have disastrous re- 
sults. 

We in Chicago have been comfortably 
sitting back smug in the feeling that be- 
cause we have Lake Michigan in our 
front yard we shall never experience any 
great problem with water. The Torrey 
Canyon disaster demonstrates how wrong 
such smugness can be. 

I shall await the report to the Presi- 
dent with great interest and I am sure 
that all Americans are grateful to the 
President for initiating this important 
action. 

The problem we now are experiencing 
with alewives gives us an indication of 
what problems can develop in the Great 
Lakes. I am certain that we could be 
faced with disaster if our large oil tank- 
ers should break up near Chicago and 
disrupt our normal flow of fresh water. 
That is why I believe we cannot wait any 
longer in developing emergency measures 
to deal with this possible eventuality. It 
will obviously require tremendous in- 
genuity to develop adequate remedies. 
The Torrey Canyon disaster has shown 
us how difficult it is to deal with this 
problem. 


Philippines-American Friendship: Ambas- 
sador Blair Speaks to the Manila 
Rotary Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who has long been concerned about, and 
interested in, the maintenance of strong 
tles of friendship between the United 
States and the Philippines, I was pleased 
to read a recent speech by our U.S. Am- 
bassador William Blair, Jr., to the Man- 
ila Rotary Club. 

The occasion was Fil-American Friend- 
ship Day, celebrated June 29, 1967. In his 
remark, Ambassador Blair reviewed the 
common experiences of the past which 
demonstrated the interdependence of 
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our two nations, the present status of our 
mutual relations, and outlines a future 
rich in potential for continued coopera- 
tion. 

An earnest, hard-working diplomat 
who is sincerely seeking the best possible 
relations between the United States and 
the Philippines, Ambassador Blair is well 
qualified to enunciate the mutual aims of 
our two nations in Asia. 

Iam pleased, therefore, to insert in the 
Recorp at this point the text of Ambas- 
sador Blair's remarks, and urge the 
attention of my colleagues to them: 
SPEECH BY AMBASSADOR WILLIAM MCCORMICK 

Bram, Ja., ON FIL-ÅMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 

Dar, Jux 29, 1967, Rorary CLUB or 

MANILA 

I am profoundly grateful for Rotary’s in- 
vitation to be your guest speaker on Philip- 
pine-American Friendship Day. 

There are those who question the so-called 
special relations between our two countries, 
but the indisputable fact is that our relation- 
ship has been a long one and, for both of us, 
a uniquely close and deep one. The intimacy 
of our association for almost seventy years 
means that our relations must be special, 
even though the specific content of those 
Special relations is continuously changing. 
You would like to see the relationship 
changed in particular ways. So would we. At 
times there are those who wish to see those 
emotional elements eliminated. This is Im- 
possible. You cannot make the Bataan march 
together and not have a highly emotional 
content to certain aspects of these relations. 
They range over an extensive area of mutual 
interest and today are particularly signifi- 
cant because the ideals of human freedom 
and the objective of human progress shared 
by both nations are being tested not far from 
here. The free peoples of Asia are locked in 
mortal conflict with the forces of a com- 
munist tyranny which seeks to expand its 
totalitarian empire through ideological sub- 
version and military force. 

Let us not forget that the United States 18 
a Pacific power and that it has an enormous 
stake in the outcome of Asia's struggle 
against tyranny. It also has a stake in the 
Grive which animates Asia people to strive 
for a brighter future. 

The United States looks out Westward to 
Asia from its Pacific Coast and within em- 
battled Asia there is no people whom we 
know as well or who understand us as well as 
the people of the Philippines. Thus, in this 
moment of history when events in Asia are so 
crucial and critical and when the United 
States’ involvement is so great, the condition 
of the relationship of the Philippines and the 
United States is, indeed, important and 
significant to both nations. 

I think that the state of our relationship 
is good—on the whole, very good. 

Periodically during the course of the Phil- 
ippine-American relationship, public forums 
and public media have resounded with the 
clash of polemics, with the expression of 
grievances. Some of these grievances have 
been honestly felt and honestly uttered. Some 
have been simulated, with no particularly 
sinister end in mind, All too many have been 
simulated for a variety of reasons, none of 
them intended to benefit either nation. Sig- 
nificantly, however, throughout these public 
storms, qualified and dedicated public 
servants of both govermments have con- 
tinued their quiet work at conference tables, 
evolving mutual programs, advancing mu- 
tual projects, moving steadily forward toward 
mutually sought goals, all unflurried, never 
distracted from their constructive common 
effort. This, to me, best illustrates the depth 
and durability of our special relations. 

Through our joint efforts a number of is- 
sues have been resolved in the past three 
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years or are well on the way toward mutually 
satisfactory resolution, 

We have reached ent on the ques- 
tion of criminal jurisdiction with respect to 
incidents involving United States military 

in the Philippines. There are 
bound to be incidents when, for example, 
we have, as we do, at Clark Field a family 
of 60,000 people, including American service- 
men, their dependents, and our Filipino 
friends and co-workers—25,000 at Subic; 5,000 
at Sangley and over 2,000 at Mactan. But I 
submit that these incidents have been rela- 
tively few and far between. 

We have entered into agreements relin- 
quishing some of the base lands which are 
no longer needed for military purposes by 
United States forces—25,000 acres at Clark 
Field and one-fourth of Camp John Hay. 

The Rusk-Ramos Agreement, signed in 
Washington last September, reduced the 
term of the United States use of the bases 
here in the Philippines to a period of 25 years. 

We recently have taken action on veterans 
benefits and claims. Since last December al- 
most all eligible Filipino veterans and their 
dependents have been receiving almost twice 
as much money in thelr monthly benefit 
checks. 


We have just completed two agreements 
involving almost $16 million for the imple- 
mentation of projects under the $28 million 
Special Fund for Education, and are hard at 
work on the remaining project proposals. 

The United States is increasing its military 
and economic assistance to the Philippines. 
This assistance has included such notable 
items as high speed boats to help in the anti- 
smuggling campaign, new modern aircraft 
for the Philippine Air Force, the turnover a 
few days ago of engineering equipment for 
the Engineering Construction Battalions, 
and an increasing participation by AID in 
the very encouraging program which is now 
going forward in the Philippines in the field 
of rural development and increased agricul- 
tural productivity. 

In enumerating these instances of our re- 
sponse to your requests for assistance, or of 
our cooperation in ventures of mutual in- 
terest, it definitely is not my purpose to brag 
of our generosity or solicit your gratitude. It 
is rather to Illustrate the scope and diversity 
of concrete and tangible cooperation charac- 
teristic of the special relationship some are 
inclined to dismiss as a euphemism. 


It might also be useful and pertinent at 
this point to reaffirm the basic philosophy of 
our various aid programs as stated by our 
highest ranking government officials over the 
years, as well as by my predecessors and 
myself. We do not regard aid, whether grant 
or loan, as a gift or reward or token of es- 
teem. If the American foreign aid program, 
launched after World War II is noted by 
historians as an unprecedented multibillion 
dollar humanitarian experiment in interna- 
tional relations, we take pride in that judg- 
ment. But our own view of aid is that of a 
practical investment in developing the kind 
of world in which we prefer to live, the kind 
of world in which we are likely to flourish, a 
world of peace and freedom devoted to the 
well-being of man and to the protection of 
his individual right to realize to the fullest 
his human potential as a creature of God. 
We are investing in the world’s economic 
growth and political stability, in its educa- 
tion and public health, to make of it a com- 
munity in which our own people, as well as 
all others, can find happiness and security. 

As a practical investment, therefore, it is 
clear that our aid programs are guided by 
practical criteria. First, we welcome and en- 
list the participation of all other nations 
whose resources permit. Second, as sound in- 
vestment practice dictates, we direct the flow 
of our aid investment to those areas where 
it can be promptly and efficiently made pro- 
ductive in realizing the larger objectives, or 
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where it is needed urgently to protect an en- 
dangered investment. 

There is more to be done here in the Phil- 
ippines and more changes to come, The period 
ahead will not be an easy one. Our negotia- 
tions on bi-lateral issues will of course be 
carried out against the background of con- 
flict and conflagration in Southeast Asia. 
And these negotiations coming up in the near 
future are important and complex. There will 
be those who will attribute unworthy mo- 
tives; and there will be those who will seek 
to distort and demean the efforts we both are 


But I think the record of the past augurs 
well for the future when we will be entering 
into negotiations on such comprehensive 
matters as the regulation of our trade and 
investment relationships after the expiration 
of the Laurel-Langley Agreement in 1974. 
And negotiations will be continuing on vari- 
ous matters pertaining to the U.S. military 
bases in order to insure that our agreements 
concerning these bases are kept up to date 
and in tune with the times. 

It is, I suppose, customary in talking of 
the Philippine-American relations, to con- 
cern one’s self primarily with the bi-lateral 
aspects of those relations. But there are other 
Perspectives one should examine if we are to 
appreciate the full dimensions of the inter- 
relationships between our two countries. 

The U.S. looks out over the Pacific area 
from roughly 120° west longitude, while the 
Philippines views the Pacific from roughly 
120° east longitude. Both have vital interests 
in what transpires in the vast rim of the 
Pacific and in the area which it encompasses, 
Both have crucial roles to play in that enor- 
mous area; and both have vital national ob- 
jectives to achleve there. Our interests inter- 
lock at many points, and there are also many 
points at which they do not even touch; but 
there is no point, of which I am aware, at 
which our vital interests are in conflict. I 
can see no prospect of conflicting interests 
as the Philippines moves out, as it has been 
doing in the past few years, to take an in- 
creasingly important role in this Asian scene, 
Nor can there by any conflict of interest 
emerging from the future growth of the Phil- 
ippine economy and national strength, 

President Johnson himself most eloquently 
and precisely stated U.S. policy in Asia on 
the eve of his departure for the Manila Sum- 
mit Conference. He said, What is America’s 
role in this new emerging Asia? The answer 
is this. We can help. We must help. We are 
helping. But we see our role as that, not 
more. Asia will provide its own leadership. 
We shall cooperate with that leadership, Our 
role is that of a Neighbor among equals— 
a partner in the great adventure in 
peace, order and progress to a part of the 
world where more than half the human race 
lives. As long as danger threatens,” said 
President Johnson, “our strength shall back 
our commitments In Asia. Yet, we seek no 
special status or privileges, no primacy, no 
territory, no base rights in perpetuity.” 

If it can be said, as I assert here con- 

fidently today, that there is a fundamental 
harmony in Philippine and American for- 
eign policy objectives, it can also be said, 
and with much greater force, that there is 
is a fundamental desire on the part of Amer- 
icans to see Filipinos achieve at home what 
they want for themselves and for their chil- 
dren. 
During the years that I have heen in the 
Philippines, I have spent a great deal of 
time traveling in the country and had many, 
many enjoyable and rewarding experiences. 
I have visited every province in the Phil- 
ippines. At least I had until they split them 
up so fast that I couldn't keep up. Some- 
one said that the reason I have traveled so 
much is because I like to review troops and 
pretend I am Governor-General. 

The only reason I have traveled through- 
out the Philippines has been to see the 
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people of this country, to get to know them 
and to learn about their hopes and fears. I 
have come to understand the concern of 
both President Macapagal and President 
Marcos for the millions and millions of 
people in this country who have not yet 
received the full blessings of liberty. I know 
and you know that the average Filipino to- 
day is not having an easy time. I know too 
that your government wants to improve the 
well being of the average Filipino; to in- 
crease his productivity and the income he 
receives for his labor, to make available 
to him the benefits of modern scientific 
agriculture and industry; and to give him 
improved public health services, irrigation 
systems, highways, schools; land reform— 
in short, to give him confidence and hope 
in the future. 

People who are the severest critics of the 
United States hold the view, if I interpret 
them correctly, that this progress must be 
achieved in accordance with Philippine as- 
pirations, Philippine directives and under 
Philippine administration and control. And 
of course, we agree with that. If one thing 
is clear it is that only the Filipinos can 
solve their problems, we can help. We want 
to help—and we are helping. But that is all 
we want to do. Certainly we don't want to 
tell you how to conduct your affairs. We 
know we couldn’t even if we wanted to and, 
in any event, we have enough problems of 
our own. 

And this, too, is an American view which 
has been stated again and again and again 
by American leaders. Assistant Secretary of 
State William Bundy in January 1965 said, 
“Our objectives are those of the free na- 
tions of the area—that they should develop 
as they see fit at peace and without outside 
interference. We would hope that this de- 
velopment will be in the direction of in- 
creasingly democratic institutions, and that 
there will be continued and expanded ties 
of partnership and contact with ourselves 
and with other nations of the free world. 
Yet,-we know that Asia will develop as the 
leaders and the peoples of Asia wish it to 
develop, and we would not have it other- 
wise.” 

There is another illusion I would like to 
try to lay to rest. None of us are against the 
development of a strong nationalistic move- 
ment in this country. On the contrary, we 
are fully convinced that you can never ef- 
fectively set about the tasks of nation-build- 
ing except in the spirit of nationalism. With- 
out a strong nationalism, you cannot possibly 
hope for the development of a civic con- 
sciousness that will bridge the gap between 
individual or family interests and that of 
the nation, nor can you hope to develop the 
vital spirit of self-sacrifice which has been 
an essential ingredient in the creation of 
every great nation. What we do think is an 
error is to feel, as some Filipinos have can- 
didly stated, that until you destroy our good 
name or good record in this country you 
cannot create a valid national identity of 
your own, I would argue that this is seriously 
misleading, and directs the attention of the 
nation to complaints, self-pity and destruc- 
tive criticism rather than to sacrifice and 
self-reliance. 

One of our major differences is in the 
economic content of your nationalism, as 
expressed by some of its interpreters. Again, 
I think we should be frank with one another. 
It is your right, of course, to set the terms 
on which American business operates here; 
you can even exclude it altogether. But you 
cannot go it alone, unless you are prepared 
to accept a standard of living that no one 
here has yet dared to suggest should be 
tolerable. There are several other countries, 
which you may be able to interest in as- 
sisting you, but I can assure you that if their 
intention is not subversion, they will ask 
for the very same assurances that American 
capital has sought. 
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We are often told young Filipinos have no 
recollection of the United States’ role in 
World War II or in the immediate post-war 
period; that they have little recall of the 
colonial period; and that the United States 
cannot coast on its reputation. I agree and 
we don't want to, But I would remind my 
friends that there is also a new generation 
of Americans—of American businessmen, The 
capital which they control is not inexhausti- 
ble and it will go where it is welcome. They 
are looking now and investing heavily in 
Australia, Taiwan, South Korea, Thailand 
and Malaysia. They will invest in a larger 
measure here also if the climate is attrac- 
tive. Of course it is your prerogative to de- 
termine when and under what conditions you 
will invite foreign capital. It is equally the 
prerogative of foreign capital to make its 
decision on the basis of where it is welcome. 

Americans recognize, one might say almost 
as an article of faith, that if the Philippines 
are to succeed in strengthening their na- 
tion and securing the blessings of liberty for 
all their people—not just some—it can come 
about only through the enlightened efforts 
of Filipino patriots to do that themselves 
and that our role is only to help. 

The strength of America's belief in the 
general proposition that Asian nations 
should be free and independent and able 
to conduct their own affairs in their own 
way is proven and demonstrated in the biood 
of our sons who are dying in Vietnam and 


in the treasure which we expend there. 


About half a million American young men 
are in Vietnam today and billions of Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ money has been spent in 
Vietnam, not because we want to control 
that country, but because we want it to be 
free, and because, by helping Vietnam retain 
its freedom, we are helping to guarantee 
the freedom of other countries in Asia, and 
to defeat the Communist tyranny which 
threatens that freedom; and I know that it 
is because the Phillippines believe in the 
same things, that you Filipinos have sent 
your PHILCAG contingent to Vietnam. 

Why does America evince this passion for 
the freedom of other nations—nations across 
the vast expanse of the Pacific from the 
United States itself? It is because we believe 
that our own American way of life can thrive 
and prosper best in the environment of a 
world of free nations, also aspiring to a 
world in which the rights of the individual 
will be safe-guarded and his opportunities 
to develop his own full potential will be 
cherished and enhanced. 

It has been said that Americans have an 
obsessive fear of Communism, that we are 
too preoccupied with Communism as an 
enemy, This view is not supported by the 
record of our free discussion and examina- 
tion of Communism, both as theory and in 
practice, and it misses the point in identify- 
ing the enemy we are committed to fight. 
We do not like Communism as a philosophy 
of social organization any more than we 
liked Fascism or Nazism because it degrades 
the individual to a material equation, his 
rights and needs subordinate to an all- 
powerful State. We reject Communism be- 
cause it has failed miserably by comparison 
with free societies in furthering the well- 
being of its citizens. In the free market of 
ideas and under honest scrutiny of its prac- 
tice to date, we have no doubt that it will be 
rejected in favor of an open society of free 
men. 

What we are committed to fight against 
in our own defense and in defense of our 
friends is the Communist conspiracy, the 
conspiracy which Communists themselves 
consider too evil and treacherous to advance 
under thelr own banner. We are committed 
to fight a Communist export, the professional 
wrecking crews, the saboteurs and manipu- 
lators who take on whatever guise and what- 
ever cause affords them inyisibility while 
they pursue their systematic weakening and 
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destruction of the very free institutions that 
harbor them. We are committed to fight the 
professional sowers of fear and distrust, of 
chaos and unrest, those who goad free men 
to desperation only to drive them into the 
arms of a coldly materialist tyranny un- 
precedented in the history of despotic rule. 

But what America is for ls much more 
important than what America is against. 

What we Americans have inherited from 
our forefathers is the uniting strength of 
fidelity to an idea. We were born dedicated 
to the proposition that man must be free 
and our preatest leaders—the Washingtons, 
the Jeffersons, the Lincolns, the Roosevelts— 
were not great because they achieved purely 
American purposes but because they were 
able to speak for humanity at large and ex- 
tend their vision to the whole family of man. 

This is the vision which finds the United 
States pouring out its treasury in an effort 
to help other people throughout the world. 
This is the vision which finds our young 
men fighting and dying in Vietnam. And 
this is the vision which I hope in the years 
ahead we will find the Philippines and the 
United States working together and sacri- 
ficing together in a joint effort to achieve 
a world free from war and untroubled by 
hunger or fear. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConcressionaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
My remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein the text of an address I delivered 
in my hometown of Clinton, Mass., on 
the occasion of the recent Memorial Day 
observance in that community. 

I was honored and pleased to be able 
to participate in the simple, but deeply 
impressive and moving exercises con- 
ducted in Clinton to honor the gallant 
and brave of every American war. 

My remarks in part follow: 

My esteemed friend, Attorney Raymond J. 
Salmon, Reverend Fathers and members of 
the Clergy, members of the Board of Select- 
men and Town officials, Gold Star Mothers, 
Officers and members of the Veterans Council 
and Veterans Organizations, leader and 
Members of the United States Army Band, 
our Clinton High School band, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, school children, fellow citizens and 
friends— 

It is always a very great honor for me to 
join in these very impressive Memorial Day 
exercises to pay our heartfelt tributes of 
Gratitude, love and affection to the gallant 
and the brave of every American war, who 
Served our country with total loyalty and 
their fullest. measure of devotion. 


World. We are very grateful to them for their 
inspiring presence which will contribute so 
much to our exercises. 

And we are very thankful to our great 
Veterans Council of Clinton, and all those 
Who assisted them in the splendid arrange- 
ments of this gathering. 

Our beloved Town is part of one of the 
Oldest communities in the nation. Since 
early Colonial days, the spirit of patriotism 
and the spirit of freedom and American indi- 
Vidualism have flourished here inseparably 
and vigorously and, thank God, these senti- 
Ments are as strong and vibrant today as 
ever before. 

Since the founding of this nation, young 
men, and later young women, of Clinton and 
this area have served in every war, and have 
in large numbers rallied to the call of our 
country, whenever it was in peril, and when- 
ever determined enemies were seekig to de- 
Stroy and conquer this nation. 

Down through the years, in every hour of 
Crisis, encouraged and sustained by all our 
People, of every village, hamlet, city and 
town, brave, resolute young men have re- 
ponded to defend our homes, our institutions 
and our precious liberties from the hungry 
Savage grip of the tyrant. 

Many have given their blood and their 
lives to keep the lamps of freedom burning 
brightly in this community and this nation. 


Appendix 


From the earliest days, down to the very 
present there have been those in overwhelm- 
ing numbers, who eagerly came forth to 
Offer their all, if need be, on the sacred altar 
of American liberty. 

It is for these heroes of every war and 
conflict, who offered or gave their lives for 
this country that we gather today in prayer, 
in gratitude, in words evidencing undying 
remembrance, to make it known once again 
that their struggles, their sacrifices, their 
superlative love of country, their readiness 
and their willingness to give everything, even 
life itself, to perpetuate this great free nation 
and the shores, the homes, the safety and 
the liberty which it enshrines, has not been 
forgotten. Indeed these noble contributions 
to country will never be forgotten. 

Feeble indeed are our words to portray the 
triumphs and the immortal contributions of 
these gallant men and women. 

Never to be forgotten in the annals of our 
country and in the hearts of our people are 
the sacrifices, the glories and the tremendous 
achievements of those of every race, color 
and creed, and every shade of opinion and 
conviction, all mothers’ sons, who died, or 
were willing to die, before they would yield 
to the lash of tyranny, or to the domination 
of those who would enslave the people and 
the nation of which they were so proud. 

Many of these young heroes fought and 
died, firm in the conviction that they were 
not only fighting for democracy, freedom and 
justice, but that they were fighting to end 
all-wars for those who came after them and 
establish permanent peace. 

In the light of what is going on now in the 
world, this is indeed an ironic fact, because 
even as we talk, and gather, and pray, and 
express our gratitude here today, for those 
who have served our country so gallantly in 
the past, American boys are once again dying 
in the name of freedom in lands far from the 
shores of this country, far from the hallowed 
beautiful spot where we meet to honor their 
brother heroes of previous generations who 
spilled their blood for the country. 

The scene is somewhat different now. The 
enemies are not the same. The cause has 
changed but little. It is the old story—the 
struggle between those who seek freedom and 
the right to live as free men and women, and 
those who seek to overpower and subjugate 
them. 

Fortunately, the day has not come, and it 
will never come, when true Americans will 
yield to the lash of the tyrant, or succumb to 
the insidious conspiracy that Communist 
zealots seek to impress upon the whole world, 
to shackle our own country and every other 
country in the debased serfdom of the radi- 
cal, police state. 

Free American citizens realize that their 
right of citizenship is the most precious 
political in the world, because it 
means, not only their right to dictate the 
course of this government, and select repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, but also to 
live asc free beings, unfettered and untra m- 
meled by power-crazed Commissars eager to 
consign them to the rubbish heap of Com- 
munist oppression. 

We love peace and we are pledged to work 
for peace, and we will make every contribu- 
tion in our power to bring peace, not only 
to our own country, but to all the nations 
of the world. 

But we love freedom too, and America 
will never cease to protect and preserve the 
safety, security and freedom of this nation 


and defend the rich blessings of opportunity, 
prosperity and justice that it has brought 
to our people in a measure never before 
equaled in all history. 

So, my friends, on this great day of recol- 
lection and remembrance, when the whole 
nation pauses to pay tribute to our honored 
dead, as we lay garlands of flowers and dec- 
orate their resting places with the flag of 
our country, as we pour out once again in a 
chorus of national loyalty and devotion, our 
gratitude to these honored dead, let us be 
mindful of the fact we must stand firmly 
and boldly in our time, as they did in theirs, 
to be worthy of the great sacrifices they ren- 
dered, so that we too may preserve this great 
citadel of liberty, unblemished, untarnished 
and intact, for this generation and hand it 
down to those who come after us. 

Let us always gratefully remember our 
veterans and their dear ones, and let us al- 
ways be true, loyal and grateful to them, be- 
cause by their blood and sacrifice they have 
made possible the great blessings we enjoy 
today. 

And let us especially remember this year 
the boys who paid the supreme sacrifice in 
far-off Vietnam, because they have carried 
on in the finest traditions of our country. 
They have carried our banner high. 

Let us hope that through their sacrifices 
and their devotion to the cause of country 
and to the principles of freedom and justice, 
before long, with God's help, the shadows 
of war will be lifted and this nation and the 
world will be blessed with the enduring sun- 
light of peace and amity among all nations. 

In the name of our honored dead, who 
fought and died for freedom and peace, may 
our nation and all nations soon live in a 
peaceful world. 


Report No. 4: A Strategy for a Livable 
Environment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, in conclud- 
ing my remarks about the HEW Task 
Force report, A Strategy for a Livable 
Environment,” I wish to examine the fi- 
nancial aspects of improving our living 
surroundings. 

Last year I commented that “virtually 
billions and billions of dollars in a 10- 
to 20-year program” would be necessary 
for the “reclamation and maintenance of 
clean air, clean water and healthy soil.” 
HEW’s report calls for $2.5 billion over a 
5-year period for carrying out various 
grants-in-aid projects, employing addi- 
tional departmental personnel, and in- 
creasing research and development ex- 
penditures for environmental protection. 

One billion dollars would go for grant- 
in-aid programs in fields such as solid- 
waste disposal and water improvement; 
$1 billion for increased pursuit of re- 
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search and development in overall en- 
vironmental protection; and $500 million 
for additional departmental personnel, as 
well as program grants for State and 
local planning. 

The task force budget recommenda- 
tion is open to criticism in one regard. 
There is no justification for it on the 
basis of its place in a total environmental 
program, Obviously such a justification 
cannot yet be determined. However, the 
task force budget recommendation may 
also be premature in light of the context 
in which it now asks us to deal with en- 
vironmental problems. 

The task force report recommends 
that in the future the President submit 
to Congress one environmental protec- 
tion proposal. I agree with this sugges- 
tion and will comment further on it later. 
My concern at this point is over what is 
apparently an inconsistency between a 
budget recommendation and a technique 
for approaching problems. 

If we are to take the task force report 
seriously we must expect that its authors 
are committed to aproaching the prob- 

lem of our deteriorating environment 
from an ecological point of view; a point 
of view that demands total comprehen- 
sion of the problem before a commitment 
to resolving it is made. Yet the task force 
in advance of any total study encom- 
passing all present problems and activi- 
ties asks Congress to commit itself to 
financing one agency's program. 

Unless I misread the report, we can 
expect the authors to believe that it 
would be most desirous for the President 
to include in his to-be-proposed environ- 
mental protection act a $2.5 billion au- 
thorization for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Would 
this not, however, be self-defeating and 
contrary to the total approach concept? 
If each Department and agency, in a 
vacuum, determines its environmental 
budget and program and merely attaches 
it to a so-called comprehensive environ- 
mental protection package, it makes the 
concept of one environmental bill mean- 
ingless. 

Where is the coordination? Where is 
the integration, common aims, assign- 
ment of priorities within the total pic- 
ture, and the incorporation of an over- 
all program both within and outside of 
the Federal Government? 

A commitment to HEW in advance of 
an overall environment plan is not con- 
sistent to the theme of the task force 
report. The first and more logical step 
is to have the President now make oper- 
ative the proposed Council on Ecological 
Advisors who should immediately busy 
themselves with preparing a total report 

. on the condition of the environment and 
the type of national commitment it will 
take to bring the environment up to the 
standards that the council should pro- 


pose. 

Once this has been done, HEW and the 
other departments and agencies will bet- 
ter know what role they must play and 
how much money they will need. 

Before concluding my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, may I make two final sugges- 
tions. First, I believe that it is, as the 
report says, time for an intensive, con- 
certed “comprehensive approach toward 
environmental health protection.” 


Ideally, by combining the many pieces 
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of legislation dealing with environmental 
protection, we would save ourselves much 
work in the future. Instead of being 
forced to consider many multipurposed 
bills to ward off polluting influences, we 
could consider our annual omnibus bill. 
At the same time, we should strengthen 
administrative authority in carrying out 
existing legislation while simultaneous- 
ly establishing a special committee on 
environmental problems which would be 
charged with close legislative supervision 
on a day-to-day type basis. This would 
be an attempt to keep the Administration 
fully aware of our wishes while concur- 
rently keeping ourselves informed of cur- 
rent administrative desires so that hope- 
fully we would have a relatively smooth 
road in getting through legislation de- 
signed to prevent further environmental 
deterioration. 

Second, I should like to suggest a con- 
tinuing conference on the 
needs of man’s environment. There are 
two ways I can think of to implement 
such a recommendation. First, there 
might be a yearly conference among gov- 
ernment agencies, private foundations 
and corporations, and all other interested 
parties for the purpose of formulating 
precise cost figures annually for the 
many environmentally related programs 
in which we are all involved. Or, perhaps 
better yet, such conferences could be 
held on an even more regular basis— 
such as quarterly—and could include 
constant exchanges of ideas and com- 
parison of research notes by the top men 
in such fields as water, air, odor, noise, 
and radiation pollution. In that event, 
a certain quarterly meeting should be set 
aside for consideration of financial re- 
quests with other meetings devoted to the 
crucial exchange of ideas. 

Included within the report is the most 
pertinent recommendation that there 
should be a White House Conference on 
Financing Local Government,” a call 
with which I wholeheartedly agree. The 
conference’s purpose would be to “ex- 
plore ways for cities and other units of 
local government to raise adequate funds 
to finance essential governmental activ- 
ities on a metropolitan and regional 
scale.“ Such a conference might come up 
with some imaginative and innovative 
suggestions which might even revolu- 
tionize national and local government 
relations, perhaps a bold step in the di- 
rection of “cooperative” or “creative 
federalism.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am looking forward to 
joining with colleagues of similar dis- 
position in helping formulate a single 
Environmental Protection Act and hope 
that we may have legislation in this area 
before too long. 


FCC Ruling on A.T. & T. Costly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 
Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, the recent rul- 
ing by the FCC requiring a reduction 
of $120 million on interstate telephone 
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calls was most unfortunate. It is an at- 
tempt to penalize progress and efficiency. 
In simple language, it tells the A.T. & T., 
“If you will improve your service 
through more efficient methods, you will 
receive no reward, but will be penalized.” 
The FCC is placing a premium on inef- 
ficiency of operation. The A.T. & T. has 
been able to borrow money at 514 percent 
based on a long record of earnings. The 
current rate on most borrowing by utili- 
ties and other corporations is running 
from 6 percent to 6% percent. If they 
are allowed to earn but 74% percent, there 
is no possibility of maintaining a very 
reasonable dividend rate to the preferred 
and common stock. Furthermore, there 
is absolutely nothing left with which to 
retire their debt. ` 

I have had considerable personal ex- 
perience with price-fixing regulatory 
boards in California, and time after 
time I have seen them penalize an eff- 
cient, low-rate operation, while granting 
large increases to inefficient, high-rate 
utilities. These regulatory boards have 
little interest in promoting efficient oper- 
ations, but are simply interested in what 
a company can earn on its capital. These 
rulings destroy all incentive of manage- 
ment to provide the highest type of serv- 
ice at the lowest public cost. 

Mr. David Lawrence wrote an excel- 
lent article on this subject, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star on July 
18. Under unanimous consent I include 
this article following my remarks: 

FOC RULING on A. T. & T. COSTLY 

Latest estimates Indicate that a ruling 
made a fortnight ago by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission may prove to be the 
most costly the national economy has expe- 
rienced at the hands of the government in 
recent years. Not only will the U.S. Treasury 
lose approximately $80 million a year in tax 
revenues hereafter, but the loss in market 
value of the stock of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. will run from $2 billion to 
$8 billion, depending upon the length of the 
period measured. 

This is a high price for the American peo- 
ple to pay in order to make a saving of ap- 
proximately three cents on a $1 long-distance 
call 


There are 3.1 million stockholders of the 
telephone company. Since the FCC decision 
was announced on July 5, the market value 
of the stock has fallen by $2.2 billion. This, 
however, Is only part of the loss to stock- 
holders. For on Oct. 27, 1965, when the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
its investigation, the stock was selling at $67 
a share, and it has declined from that date by 
about 614 a share. This 22 percent drop 
means an aggregate loss in market value of 
the company stock of $7.8 billion. 

While there is no indication that the pres- 
ent dividend rate of $2.20 will be cut, it is 
predicted that dividends will probably not 
rise as rapidly in the future as would have 
been possible with a higher rate of earnings. 

What has happened is that a governmental 
agency has told a private company not only 
that its rates to the customer must be re- 
duced but that, if more efficient and better 


-methods are discovered which permit the 


company to earn more money, it will not be 
allowed to make a larger profit than before. 
Its rate of return on invested capital is not 
to be permitted to go above 7½ percent. This 
puts a penalty on efficiency and ingenuity as 
well as on the use of technological improve- 
ments. 

Nowhere in the Constitution is there any 
provision which permits the government to 
fix a ceiling on the profits of certain seg- 
ments of private industry, Taxes can be im- 
posed or duties placed on imports, but all 
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this must be done uniformly. To say that 
some private companies are not to be per- 
mitted to earn more than a fixed percent on 
their investment is to impair incentive and 
discourage improvements in service. 

The $80-mlllion-a-year loss caused by the 
FCC ruling arises out of the reduced receipts 
by the Treasury in the corporate taxes col- 
lected from the telephone company. Other 
losses also will be derived from the drop in 
excise taxes on lower telephone toll charges 
and in personal income taxes because higher 
dividends will not be available due to the 
Tate cut. This doesn't take into account the 
loss in revenue which would have come to 
the Treasury through capital-gains taxes as 
stockholders sold shares that appreciated in 
value. Now there will be less revenue because 
ot tax credits obtained when capital losses 
are sustained on the shares sold which have 
gone down in value. 

It is too early to appraise the total dam- 
age that may be done from an investor 
standpoint by the latest FCC ruling. But 
Prospective investors will consider whether, 
when in a good year the market value of the 
Stock goes upward, this may be followed the 
next year with an FCC ruling compelling the 
Company to lower its rates still further and 
diminish its profits. 

Many people will wonder whether all this 
uncertainty and loss to the Treasury is nec- 
essary in order to save three cents on a long- 
distance telephone call. 

Several countries of the world have gov- 
ernment-operated telephone systems, but 
they are not efficient. Visitors from foreign 
lands are amazed at the remarkable 
telephone service available to the American 
People through privately owned companies. 


Muncie Gear Builds 3 Millionth Rocket 
Part for Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
t Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the key defense industries for the Viet- 
nam war is located in the 10th Indiana 
Congressional District at Muncie, Ind. 

I refer to Muncie Gear Works, Inc., 
which manufacturers a vital component 
of our helicopter and jet rocket weapons. 

Muncie Gear will produce this week its 
3 millionth rocket fin and nozzle as- 
sembly for the 2.75-inch rockets. 

The occasion will be marked by a brief 
_ Observance at the Muncie Gear plant on 
Thursday. 

It is a personal disappointment for me 
not to be present due to the congressional 
schedule of business. However, I am 
pleased that representatives of the De- 
fense Department will attend the cere- 
Monies. 

Muncie Gear is now turning out 200,- 
000 assemblies per month, a phenomenal 
figure in view of the fact that the rocket 
Components went into production just 2 
years ago. 

The fin and nozzle assembly is the tail 
Section of the folding fin aerial rocket, 
Primarily an air-to-ground weapon, used 
extensively by Army helicopters and 
Navy fixed-wing jets in the Vietnam war. 

We are extremely proud of the role 
that Muncie Gear is playing in this 
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struggle against Communist aggression, 
and salute the hundreds of Muncie Gear 
employees for their contribution to this 
effort. 

The July 16 issue of the Muncie Star 
carried a concise story about the Muncie 
Gear homefront success story, and the 
article follows: 

Mouncre Gear Bumps 3-MILLIONTH 
ROCKET PART FOR VIETNAM 
(By David Tiff) 

Completion of the 3 millionth rocket fin 
and nozzle assembly for the Defense Depart- 
ment by Muncie Gear Works Inc., on Friday 
has written a happy ending chapter to the 
plant’s home-front success story. The occa- 
sion will be marked by ceremonies at the 
plant on Thursday. 

Things didn't always look like they would 
turn out this way. 

When the Army asked Muncie Gear in 
June, 1965 to bid on a contract to make the 
fin and nozzle assembly, they were in desper- 
ate straits because of escalation of the U.S. 
commitment in Vietnam. A “crash program” 
was developed at the Muncie plant and by 
October the crucial parts were moving toward 
the war zone. 

Now the factory turns out 200,000 assem- 
blies per month with surprisingly little trou- 
ble and has just been awarded a contract 
extension which will keep the production 
lines busy at least through next April. 

The fin and nozzle assembly is actually 
the tall section of the folding fin aerial 
rocket, primarily an air-to-ground weapon, 
used extensively by army helicopters and 
navy fixed-wing jets in the Vietnam war, 

Vice President Ray Abrams explains that 
helicopters particularly use these 2.75 inch 
rockets to clear areas of enemy fire before 
they make tactical or rescue landings. They 
are carried in quantity on all missions, 
mounted 24 in each of two pods on the 
choppers, or 19 in each of four pods on the 
jets. Since they're used a lot, there is a con- 
tinuing and critical need for more. 

The rocket was developed and used ex- 
tensively during the Korean War. At that 
time Muncie Gear made the motor and tube 
which holds the propellant fuel as well as 
the fin and nozzle assembly. These parts 
were stockpiled after Korea and none were 
made for nearly 10 years. Then suddenly, the 
U.S. commitment to defend Southeast Asia 
drained the stockpiles and the rocket assem- 
blies were in short supply until production 
could be resumed. 


Production manager Dick Herbert tells 
how the “crash program” got underway. 
Government-owned equipment started roll- 
ing into a virtually empty section of the 
Muncie Gear plant at 700 E. Wysor St. in 
July, 1965. Production lines were organized 
around a nucleus of about two dozen people 
who had worked on the fin and nozzle as- 
semblies during the Korean conflict. By Oc- 
tober, 1965, the first finished assemblies were 
being shipped to the army ordinance base at 
Camden, Ark. and the Navy center at Mo- 
Alester, Okla. 

For a time shipments went out every day 
and the plant turned out every assembly 
possible. Now, with five other contractors 
supplying the same parts, production has 
stabilized at 200,000 per month, leaving the 
plant in truckloads lots of 20,736 each. 

The munitions work has been a big boom 
to the company, as well as the community. 
The 50-year-old firm, which got its first 
ordinance contract during World War II, has 
hired nearly 500 more workers and is operat- 
ing three shifts a day. Non-defense produc- 
tion is now limited to a marine outdrive for 
boats. 

At times the factory has also produced 
other parts for the same 2.75 inch rocket 
and it is still supplying some of the other 
prime contractors with enough fin and noz- 
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zle assemblies for them to fulfill their con- 
tracts. 

“We're extremely proud of our work force,” 
Abrams said this week, and our relations 
with the Defense Contract Administration 
Services and military personnel have been 
excellent. Just last week when the new com- 
mander from Ft. Benjamin Harrison was 
here, his subordinates told him Muncie Gear 
was the one defense plant in Indiana which 
is always on schedule with its contracts. 

A number of these defense officials, from 
Ft. Ben and Picatinny Arsenal in Dover, N.J., 
the buying agency, will be In Munice Thurs- 
day for brief ceremonies marking the pro- 
duction of the 3 millionth unit since 1965. 
Indiana's senators and Rep. Richard Roude- 
bush have also been invited to attend. 

Muncie Gear made its millionth fin and 
nozzle assembly on Sept. 8, 1966. No. 2 mil- 
lion came off the line Feb. 1 this year. There 
Wasn't any celebration either time, but this 
week it will be different, The 3 millionth unit 
was plucked from the production line Fri- 
day just before it reached the government 
inspectors, and it will be permanently housed 
in the Muncie Gear exhibit case. 

It’s one the boys in Vietnam can proudly 
do without, 


The 19th Concert Season of the Decatur 
Civic Chorus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, at 
this, the 19th concert season of the De- 
catur Civic Chorus, I ask you to join me 
in paying special tribute to one of the 
finest choral groups in our country. It is 
a matter of great pride to me that the 
Decatur Civic Chorus had its beginning 
in the city of Decatur, and is made up 
of residents from all over De Kalb 
County, which I am privileged to repre- 
sent in Congress. 

The Decatur Civic Chorus is truly a 
“civic” organization. The Lions Club of 
Decatur gave it the encouragement and 
financial assistance which saw its start 
in 1949, and it continues to serve the 
community with mutual appreciation. 
It is made up of 60 members, ranging in 
age from 17 to 68, and represents a real 
cross-section of professions including 
teachers, engineers, business executives, 
housewives, students, and secretaries. 
These are people who have something in 
common—they all enjoy singing, and 
are as at home with Bach as with musi- 
cal selections from the Broadway shows. 

Over the years, the chorus has pre- 
sented concerts throughout the State of 
Georgia, has made a tour of 3d Army 
installations in the Southeastern States, 
has sung with the Atlanta Symphony, 
and taken part in church and various 
civic programs too numerous to men- 
tion. The chorus feels that one of their 
most rewarding experiences is the yearly 
concert they give at Christmastime at 
the Atlanta Federal Penetentiary. 

At the present time, plans are progress- 
ing with great anticipation for the sec- 
ond attendance of the chorus at the 
International Eisteddfod Music Festival 
in Llangollen, North Wales, in July of 
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1968. The chorus has a special reason for 
wanting to return, other than because 
they feel the southern part of the United 
States, with its fine offering of spirituals 
and folk music, should be represented. 
The first trip to the festival, in 1958, had 
moments of great disappointment. After 
making the long trip to Wales, the chorus 
found that its entry was lost, and they 
could not sing in the competition. This 
resulted in worldwide publicity, and al- 
though they could not be considered in 
the competition, the chorus was invited 
to give a concert during the festival, and 
they sang before an audience of 15,000 
people. The evening turned out to be a 
memorable one for both the chorus and 
the audience. Even though most of the 
listeners could not speak English, a rap- 
port was established. The audience re- 
acted with understanding and emotion. 
To quote Director Mary Ann Sharp: 

Something happened and suddenly we 
were in tune and the audience could feel our 
songs. We closed with the number, “No Man 
Is an Island.” Most of the listeners were 
foreign and couldn't understand the words, 
but they got the message. They cried, we 
cried, and it was wonderful, 


“No Man Is an Island” has since been 
the theme song of the chorus because 
“it brought tears to the eyes of the list- 
eners at the music festival in Wales.” 

In addition to concert preparations, 
the chorus is busy with various fund- 
raising projects to help defray travel and 
other expenses connected with their ap- 
pearance at the festival. As in 1958, they 
will give concerts in other European 
countries. There is the possibility, too, 
that they may sing before members of 
our Armed Forces in Germany, some- 
thing the chorus would particularly like 
to do. 

Since 1949, the Decatur Civic Chorus 
has gladdened the hearts of countless 
numbers of people with the joy which 
comes from hearing good music. To all 
who give so generously of their time and 
talents to make the chorus possible—I 
salute them. To Mrs. Dale Clark, beloved 
director emeritus; to Director Mary Anne 
Sharp; to Accompanist Mrs. W. Edward 
Garrison; to the new president for 1967- 
68, Richard H. Wright, and his officers; 
to Business Manager Leonard G. 
Vaughan, and to all the members of the 
chorus, my very best wishes for happy 
singing at the forthcoming concerts, and 

wishes for success at the music 
festival in Wales next year. 


Capt. Finn Ronne, U.S. Navy, Retired, 
Speaks at 153d Anniversary of Nor- 
wegian Independence in Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 
Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, on the 17th 
of May, the 153d anniversary of Nor- 
wegian independence was celebrated in 
McKinley Park, in Brooklyn, with 100,- 
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000 people viewing the parade of 5,000 
marchers in the flag-covered Bay Ridge 
section. The main speaker at the cele- 
bration was Capt. Finn Ronne, Nor- 
wegian-born polar explorer, now re- 
tired from the U.S. Navy. 

Captain Ronne's father, Martin 
Ronne, was a veteran of the famous 
Amundsen expedition when the South 
Pole was first reached in 1911. He was 
also a member of Admiral Byrd's first 
Antarctic expedition in 1928—the only 
one in the party who had previously 
been in the South polar region. 

Following the death of his father in 
1932, Captain Ronne joined Admiral 
Byrd on the latter's second expedition 
serving as a ski expert, dog driver, and 
trail radio operator. He is now a veteran 
of eight Antarctic expeditions and four 
to the Arctic. His wife has the distinc- 
tion of being the first woman to spend 
a year in the Antarctic. 

Captain Ronne’s books, ‘Antarctic 
Conquest,” and “Antarctic Command,” 
together with many volumes of scientific 
data gathered during his expeditions, 
have made a major contribution to geo- 
graphic and scientific education. 

Captain Ronne is the recipient of 
many recognitions for his contributions 
in the polar areas, including three con- 
gressional gold medals; U.S. Navy Le- 
gion of Merit; the “Elisha Kent Kane” 
Gold Medal of the Philadelphia Geo- 
graphical Society, and the Explorers 
Club Merit. He was also knighted by 
King Olav of Norway with the Royal 
Order of St. Olay. 

Lowell Thomas has remarked: 

Finn Ronne's story is one of the greatest 
tales of exploring of our time. He is a legend- 


ary Antarctic figure with over thirty years 
in exploration. 


Although Captain Ronne's address 
was delivered on May 17, his self-efface- 
ment is such that it was only after re- 
peated effort and urging that he con- 
sented to have the text printed in the 
RECORD. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe our colleagues 
will find his words both timely and in- 
spiring, and I include them in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

May 17 ADDRESS or CAPT, FINN RONNE, 

US. Navy, RETIRED 

It is with pleasure and honor that I am 
here today to celebrate with you the Nor- 
wegian Constitution-Day. I extend greetings 
to all Americans of Norwegian background— 
and to those who left Norway—searched and 
found their fortune in this great land across 
the Sea. 

Norwegians all over the world commemo- 
rate this day, the 153rd year since their fight 
for freedom was won as they broke away from 
Danish colonialism which had lasted 400 
years. For decades—prior to 1814 when Nor- 
way's constitution was signed at Eldsyoll, 
there had been a growing feeling of national 
self-reliance among the Norwegian people. 
They were tired of being governed from 
Copenhagen by Union Kings. There is little 
doubt that the action of the American col- 
onies in declaring their independence from 
England and their Constitution of 1787 in- 
spired the Norwegian nation and all its people 
to draw up their own constitution and declare 
their independence as a sovereign state. It 
proclaimed the ancient Kingdom of Norway 
to be a free, independent, and inalienable 
state, and its form of government to be a 
limited and a hereditary monarchy. The 
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constitution which was signed on the 17th 
of May, 1814—although amended—is still in 
force today. 

Many of the important articles and provi- 
sions in the constitution of 1814 were directly 
based on the American constitutional docu- 
ments which were at band as the men at 
Eidsvoll started their discussions. Records 
bring to light the interesting fact that Chris- 
tian Magnus Falsen, the father of the Nor- 
wegian Constitution, was a great admirer of 
the then rather new American Republic and 
its distinguished leaders. Two days after the 
signing of the Norwegian Constitution, on 
May the 19th, 1814, Falsen’s wife gave birth 
to a son. As a token of his admiration for 
George Washington and Benjamin Franklin, 
Falsen gave the boy the name of George- 
Benjamin. 

The stirring events that took place in 1814 
henceforth were to be linked with the name 
Eidsvoll—now generally regarded as Norway's 
“Hall of Independence”. This day is not 
only a symbol of Norwegian love of country, 
but also keeps alive the memory of the men 
who met at Eidsyoll in 1814 and signed the 
historical document. 

Many of us who migrated to America will 
remember the happy and carefree days when 
we celebrated this day back in Norway. Ban- 
ners were waving, bands playing and sport- 
ing events took place after the flag-covered 
parade. In bringing this memory with us to 
our adopted land, we also remember the 
glorious Saga of the coming of our forebears 
from the land of Thor. Leif Erickson came 
early—almost 500 years before anyone else 
from Europe. We are, naturally, proud of the 
Viking exploits and have long celebrated 
them in speech and songs. Leif Erickson dis- 
tinguished himself by doing two things that 
had never been achieved before. First, he 
made man's first voyage across the Atlantic. 
Second, he discovered the mainland of the 
North-American continent—the previously 
unknown existence of the western half of the 
world. 

The Nordic voyages to Vinland as recorded 
in the Icelandic Sagas date back to 986 and 
bring to light the birth of a boy, named 
Snorri—he the first American known 
to be born here of European parents. How- 
ever, in spirit, Leif Erickson was the first 
American. His blood was that of a race of 
pioneers. These sturdy people have carried 
on this Viking spirit through the centuries. 
As a result of their inborn search for ad- 
venture, the modern Vikings have extended 
their views world-wide and made those 
ancient Nordic virtues a part of the American 
heritage. 

Originally, Norwegians came to realize their 
destiny in a new life—in the great open and 
undeveloped spaces of America. They left 
their small mountain valleys and hamlets in 
the old country and crossed the hazardous 
Atlantic Ocean in small and crowded ships. 
Wave after wave of enthusiastic emigrants 
joined the westward movement for the lush 
meadows and sun-drenched prairies across 
the land, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
In the mid-west, these Americans from Nor- 
way became successful farmers for the most 
part. Many helped to build railroads across 
the plains and over the Rocky Mountains. 
The discovery of gold in California was as 
strong and attractive a force as the finding 
of the rich, black soil of the middle-west had 
been before. Norwegian Mormons, seeking re- 
ligious freedom, marked the routes to Utah 
and the far-west. More than one-million Nor- 
weglans came to America the first 100 years. 
2 for Ireland, Norway gave to America 

a larger proportion of her people than any 
other nation during this period. 

Let me say to you—No European contribu- 
tion to the racial conglomeration of America 
was more American before it passed Ellis 
Island, than the group from Norway. Pree- 
dom from class-lines, love of liberty and the 
appreciation of personal worth are inbred 
characteristics of Norwegian history and life 
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in the valleys and in the fjords. The pioneer- 
ing of the Norwegian emigrants on the phys- 
ical frontiers of America paved the way for 
their sons and daughters to make outstand- 
ing contributions in the fields of art, science, 
medicine, literature and engineering. As the 
frontier era faded into the past they have 
made impressive contributions to the Amer- 
lcan professional life. With courage and en- 
durance they helped to build tunnels and 
bridges, skyscrapers and factories in many 
of the American cities; and they played lead- 
ing roles in shipping industry, and construc- 
tlon-work as engineers and architects. They 
also made contributions to American Govern- 
ment and politics at all levels. Hundreds have 
been Mayors of American cities, and more 
than two-dozen men of Norwegian ancestry 
have sat in Governors chairs. Many have 
Served in the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives. Our Vice-President 
is of Norwegian ancestry on his mother's side. 

Thus—in little more than 130 years, the 
dreams of our ancestors have come through 
in generous measure. The Norwegian-Amer- 
ican Saga has been a thrilling one, and a 
credit, not only to the Americans of Nor- 
Wegian background, but to Americans of 
Other European ancestry. In a concerted and 
cooperative effort—we all contributed so 
greatly to mold this great nation of ours. 
Never before in the history of mankind has a 
nation of pioneers grown so fast to become 
the greatest nation on earth. 

Today—here in Leif Erickson Square—you 
have demonstrated again that the inde- 
pendence of your old country or the land 
of your fore-fathers is close to the hearts of 
all Americans, It gives us a renewed assur- 
ance that the close relations between the 
Peoples of our two free countries rest upon 
a feeling of personal friendship. In this con- 
nection I wish to express the thoughts and 
Sentiments that prevailed here in America 
when Norway was first invaded back in 1940. 
In a speech, praising the Norwegians for their 
Spirit and resistance they put up against the 
enemy, the late President Franklin Roose- 
Velt said: 

“If you want to know why the war is 
fought—look to Norway! If you want to know 
what this war is about—look to Norway! 
If you want to know what democracy 
Means—look to Norway!” 

This intimate understanding is natural 
because the United States and Norway, with 
13 other nations have joined forces to defend 
Our common ideals through the North At- 
lantic Alliance. Only through mutual under- 
Standing can this Alliance of ours be a 
truly effective one—and what better expres- 
Sion can be found than the fact that the 
Constitution Day of Norway is being cele- 
brated by Americans in Chicago, in Seattle, 
in Minnesota, in almost all parts of the 
United States. 

On the other hand, in many cities in Nor- 
Way, the American 4th of July is celebrated 
every year with speeches and festivities. Four 
years ago, I had the honor of extending 
greetings to the Norwegian people in Sande- 
fjord from the Norwegian-Americans who 
naturally keep the relationship close to their 
hearts. 

Therefore, let us rejoice, as we once again 
celebrate together this 17th Day of May, that 
both Norway and the United States of Amer- 
ica are still the lands of the free and the 
home of the brave—and let us resolve ever 
to keep them so. 

In conclusion, let me thank you all, each 
and everyone of you for this great privilege 
the Norwegian-American 17th of May com- 
mittee of Greater New York has given me 
5 this address today, my fellow country- 
men 
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Valedictory Address by Kwok-Sing 
Aubrey Li 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, we have all been depressed in 
recent days as a result of the Communist- 
conspired riots in Hong Kong and the 
tragic warfare in the Mideast. Indeed, 
as one looks about it is of interest to 
see a ray of light as we look on the na- 
tional scene. Therefore, it gives me great 
pleasure to place before my colleagues a 
very splendid statement by a young man, 
Mr. Kwok-Sing Aubrey Li, who delivered 
the valedictory address at the Hun 
School of Princeton, a fine preparatory 
school in my district. I think there is 
much that the nations of the world 
might learn from the happy example of 
the brotherhood which Mr, Li describes 
in relating his experiences to the Hun 
School. 


Mr. Speaker, I am proud to set forth 
Mr. Li’s address as follows: 
VALEDICTORY ADDRESS 
(By Kwok-Sing Aubrey Li, June 4, 1967) 


Dr. Perkins, Mr. Poe, members of the Board 
of Trustees, Dr. Chesebro, honorable guests, 
and fellow students, it is indeed a great priv- 
Uege to have the opportunity to say a few 
words on this memorable but sad occasion. 
“Memorable” because it marks the end of 
our high school career; “sad” because we 
have to leave the security of Hun and enter 
into a strange world with new horizons. 

I came to Hun School from Hong Kong, 
where over 97% of its four million popula- 
tion is Chinese, and there are no college 
preparatory schools. Perhaps this is why I 
appreciate all the more what the school has 
done for me, and what it means to me, be- 
cause I come from such a different back- 
ground from that of the majority of my class. 
You have probably read about the riots in 
Hong Kong two weeks ago. The strong anti- 
foreign propaganda fostered by the left-wing 
elements took advantage of the inadequate 
information and false impressions of Great 
Britain and the United States on the part of 
the Chinese people. The foreign students 
here and I, fortunately, are able to see the 
real image of America, and to get a better 
personal understanding of American culture. 
During my years at Hun, I have experienced 
not only the progress in my studies and self- 
discipline, but also the forming of friend- 
ships and the development of my character 
in the classroom as well as on the playing 
field. 

I have found that in an international com- 
munity such as Hun, people from ten coun- 
tries can live, work and learn together in 
close harmony. The line of our soccer team, 
for example, consists of an American, an 
Arabian, a Japanese, a Mexican, and a Chi- 
nese. It is interesting to note that we have 
students of the Jewish and Moslem religions 
playing together as a team, while at present 
in the Middle East these two religious groups 
are on opposing sides, I have also found that 
despite differences ranging from our religious 
and political viewpoints to our sense of hu- 
mor, many of us have ideals and principles 
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in common. For instance, we all recognize the 
enduring virtues of benevolence, righteous- 
ness, propriety, wisdom, and sincerity. These 
are, in fact, the Five Virtues of the Chinese, 
first expounded by Confucius. 

The fact that people of different races and 
nationalities can co-exist peacefully in our 
small-scale United Nations is an inspiration 
which leads us to hope that peace can be 
possible in this war-torn and troubled 
world. 

Although we have been far from perfect 
as a senior class, nevertheless we have tried 
our utmost to set a good example to the un- 
derclassmen, and to maintain the high repu- 
tation of Hun School. In a short space of 
time we have seen our school grow both in 
size and enrollment as well as gain more 
friends and supporters, and we are proud to 
have been a part of this development. We 
think that Hun has a great potential of be- 
coming an even better school. 

Now we are at the threshold of entering 
into a larger community, with bigger chal- 
lenges and heavier responsibilities. I feel 
that under the guidance of the faculty, we 
have been well prepared for the future, 
whatever life may bring us. On behalf of the 
Class of 1967, I wish to express our heartfelt 
gratitude to Dr. Chesebro and to all mem 
bers of the faculty for their wise counsel, 
their patience and understanding, which 
have guided us to this day. We hope that, 
wherever we go, we will always be a credit to 
The Hun School of Princeton, 


The Pacific Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the develop- 
ment of regional cooperation within the 
Pacific community is a matter of utmost 
concern for me. As I have stated many 
times, the surest path to stability in the 
Pacific basin is through programs of ex- 
change and mutual assistance. For this 
reason, I find the report of Mr. R. W. C. 
Anderson, executive director-general, 
Australia-Japan Business Cooperation 
Committee, entitled “The Pacific Basin 
Economic Organization—From Concept 
to Reality,” to be a source of great en- 
couragement. 

The idea of the Pacific Basin Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development is a sound one. During 
the period of organization the five most 
highly developed nations of the Pacific 
community will comprise its member- 
ship: Japan, Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, and the United States. Once 
this group has established a solid base 
of cooperation, the workings of the or- 
ganization will expand to include the 
lesser developed nations. 

An extremely encouraging aspect of 
the PBOECD is that it will be relatively 
free of government influence. It will be 
controlled and operated by groups of 
private businessmen. In this manner, a 
true sense of private cooperation may be 
realized 
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No feelings of indebtedness to or con- 
trol by a foreign power can be foreseen 
through the workings of the Pacific 
Basin Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development. Businesses 
do not operate on charity, nor do they 
seek to attract any unstable govern- 
ment into an international alliance. The 
only relation that the PBOECD will 
establish with international politics will 
be an attempt to build stability in the 
nations of the Pacific basin. 

I submit Mr. Anderson’s article for the 
Recorp. I am certain that it will be of 
interest to all who are concerned about 
the development of the Pacific com- 
munity. 

The article follows: 


From the Journal of the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Tokyo, May 5, 1967] 


THE PACIFIC Basin ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION— 
From CONCEPT TO REALITY 


(By R. W. C. Anderson, executive director- 
general, Australia-Japan Business Coopera- 
tion Committee) 

WHAT IS THE PACIFIC BASIN ORGANIZATION? 

The Pacific Basin Organization for Econo- 
mic Cooperation and Development is an ex- 
citing, potentially rewarding concept. Initial- 
ly it is being aimed at establishing effective 
areas of economic cooperation between the 
advanced nations of the region and to assist 
the area’s lesser-developed countries. 

It is exciting because of its sheer chal- 
lenges; potentially rewarding in that the de- 
veloped nations can pool resources to their 
mutual benefit and to the benefit of the un- 
der-developed countries concerned. 

The Pacific Basin tion's origins 
date back to 1964 when the idea first was 
sparked in discussions between members of 
the Australia and Japanese Business Cooper- 
ation Committees. 

This body comprises distinguished Japa- 
mese and Australian representatives from a 
wide range of industrial, commercial and pri- 
mary interests. 

Each year, the Joint-Committee meets in 
either Tokyo or Canberra to discuss at busi- 
nessman-to-businessman level relevant mat- 
ters of economic and sociological Interest. The 
first joint meeting was held in Tokyo in 1963 
and the fifth meeting was held during April 
in Tokyo. 

The Joint Committee envisages that no 

Government interests will be involved for 

the time being in their plan for a Pacific 

Basin. Government-to-Government contacts 

already are well-provided in the area through 

such organizations as ECAFE, SEATO and 
the new Asian Development Bank as well 
as the many well-developed diplomatic 

c 


hannels. 

Participation in the initial stages of its 
operation will be limited to the region's five 
most economically-advanced nations—Ja- 
pan, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and 
the United States. 

But this does not mean it will be purely 
a “rich man’s club.” It must, and will, work 
to the common good of all countries in the 
area. 


BASIC POLICY FORMULATION—BOTH SIDES 


The examination of the statement of Jap- 
anese and Australian attitudes to the Pacific 
Basin Organization will show that there 
exists sufficient agreement on its scope of 
operation and its basic objectives so that the 
concept can be translated into one of prac- 
tical reality. The principles expounded by 
both sides since the scheme was first formu- 
lated show only too clearly the willingness of 
Japan and Australia to fully develop the 
concept. From the time of the Second Joint 
Meeting in 1964 it was formally agreed that 
the Organization would not be aimed at 
establishing a Pacific free trade area. Except 
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through bilateral trade links between the 
various pairs of countries, both sides agreed 
that the five advanced nations of the region 
were not inseparably jolned up with one 
another in their trade. The J; firmly 
believe, as do the Australians, that because 
there is no basis for liberalizing capital and 
labor movements between the five nations 
it would be extremely difficult to establish a 
close relationship along common market“ 
lines. But it is possible to establish a loose 
system for more vigorous cooperation. 

Australia put forward the plan that the 
Pacific Basin Organization should be serv- 
iced by a permanent secretariat which would 
arrange for an interchange of relevant eco- 
nomic and social information between those 
countries concerned. 

Possible objectives mentioned by the Jap- 
anese side included the exchange of eco- 
nomic information, trade expansion, mutual 
understanding of economic policies, greater 
understanding and cultural interchanges, 
technical and capital exchanges, and a sys- 
tem for cooperation among private circles in 
the nations concerned. 

Both sides agreed unanimously that co- 
operation should first be started at the pri- 
vate level. In developing their views on the 
secretariat, the Australian committee be- 
leved it could be responsible for certain 
projects which would include pest control, 
water conservation, standardization of com- 
mercial procedures and the rationalization of 
shipping. 

A year later at the Third Joint Meeting 
both sides felt the need to proceed in small 
stages. They believed that certain basic, 
well-thought-out policies should be formu- 
lated. The Japanese reiterated the early 
Australian proposal that the organization 
should have a permanent secretariat. In fact, 
they belleved each of the participating na- 
tions should have its own national Com- 
mittee and that a fully-represented general 
assembly would meet in one of the principal 
countries each year. 

The Japanese side also put forward the 
proposition that panel or Committee meet- 
ings should be held while the general as- 
sembly was in session. Such panels could 
then frankly discuss, state and then act 
positively on matters relevant to the scheme. 
National representatives, nominated by each 
national committee, could consist of the 
working committee. Two or three persons 
per country could be enough to form such 
a body. 

The Australian paper engendered the idea 
of examining the feasibility of setting up a 
consortium of Japanese and Australian busi- 
ness interests to undertake a de- 
velopment project in Papua, New Guinea. 
The Australians strongly pointed out the 
need to select a project which would fit in 
with the overall development planning for 
the specific country under consideration. 
Their representatives put forward several 
projects which they considered had poten- 
tial. These included fertilizers and cement 
works based on natural gas, metal smelting, 
fishing and processing and forestry. The 
Australians, however, suggested that any such 
project should have a strong orientation 
toward export and be commercially profitable 
undertakings in their own right. 

Other objectives envisaged by the Japanese 
at this particular meeting included the pro- 
motion of tourism and the general advance- 
ment of international trade through the 
organization. 

They put forward the following steps for 
implementing the scheme's plans: that the 
Japan and Australian Business Cooperation 
Committees would intensify their activities 
so as to smooth out any existing problems in 
order to pave the way for the Pacific Basin’s 
full realization; the organization could then 
be expanded; following this, approaches 
would be made to the lesser developed coun- 
tries of the region, or for Government as- 
sistance. 
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The Australian sub-committee proposed 
that an investigating consortium be estab- 
lished. They suggested this consortium ex- 
amine the practical ways by which the Japa- 
nese and Australian business interests could 
assist the development of Papua, New 
Guinea, They then recommended that three 
or four large Australian firms, together with 
a similar number of Japanese companies, 
form such a consortium to probe private in- 
vestment possibilities in the region. They 
suggested also that invitations be sent to 
appropriate organizations in the United 
States, Canada, New Zealand, Malaysia and 
the Philippines to seek observers to attend 
the Fourth Joint Meeting which was held in 
Canberra the following year. 

At this meeting the Australians extended 
their views on the Pacific Basin Organiza- 
tion by declaring that any further develop- 
ment of the concept would need to be made 
outside the Australia-Japan Business Co- 
operation Committee. They put forward the 
idea that if it was to become an effective in- 
dependent force the organization should be 
at a different level with its own secretariat. 
They urged, however, that the closest links 
should still be maintained with the Aus- 
tralla-Japan Business Cooperation Commit- 
tees and other interest organizations, At the 
Canberra meeting the Japanese extensively 
examined the possibilities of a Pacific free 
trade area. 

The estimates of a leading Japanese acad- 
emician, Professor Kojima, were quoted to, 
and considered by, the meeting. 

His estimates held that should the Pacific 
Basin free trade area become a reality, then 
trade within the area would advance $3.2 
billion. 

This, he stated in 1963, corresponded to 23 
percent of a total trade among the five na- 
tions in question, and to 10 percent of the 
total for the same countries, which account 
for an expanded trade. 

Using this figure, he estimated an increase 
of 2 to 4 percent in raw material trade, a 37 
percent rise in light industry products and 
a 39 percent lift in heavy chemical industry 
products. 

However, at the Fourth Joint Meeting the 
Japanese agreed with the strongly-held 
Australian view that it would not be feasible 
for the operation of such a Pacific Common 
Market. The official joint view was that the 
five Pacific nations were constituted dif- 
ferently from the six nations of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community and, therefore, 
the formation of a Pacific Economic Com- 
mon Body would not produce the same 
benefits as found in the trading blocs of 
Europe. It was maintained that there was an 
increasing emphasis throughout world trade 
on regional blocs and it seemed that the ad- 
vanced nations of the Pacific Basin should 
attempt, in no matter how small a way, some 
type of international cooperation that would 
best serve their own future development and 
the advancement of the lesser-developed 
countries in the Pacific Basin Area. The Jap- 
anese also believe there should be a more 
systematic exchange of technical informa- 
tion and personnel between countries of 
the region. Consideration also could be 
given, they said, to the establishment of 
regional trading centers and joint-venture 


Purposely, both Committees have pro- 
ceeded in small steps so as to lay the firmest 
foundations upon which to formulate a solid 


policy for the Pacific. Basin ideal. 


The scheme has been vigorously and frank- 
ly discussed by the Japanese and Australian 
Committees since 1964. 

Mr, Shigeo Nagano, Deputy President of 
the Japanese Committee, and Mr. R. W. C. 
Anderson, Executive Director General of the 
Australian side, have been the guiding hands 
behind the scheme since its introduction. 
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New ground was broken at the Fourth 
Joint Meeting when observers from Canada 
and New Zealand attended the Pacific Basin 
sub-committee's discussions. 

The idea was for them to gain a clearer 
insight into the scheme and give preliminary 
consideration to their respective organiza- 
tlon's particular future role with the Pa- 
cific Basin Organization. 

Two significant decisions emerged from 
the 1966 Joint Meeting: That a Pacific Basin 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development be formally established; and 
that official invitations to attend the Fifth 
Joint Meeting of the Australia-Japan Busi- 
ness Cooperation Committee and the inau- 
gural meeting of the Pacific Basin Organiza- 
tion in Tokyo during April 1967 be extended 
to the appropriate commercial and industrial 
organizations of the United States, Canada 
and New Zealand. 

One of the most interesting and practical 
aspects of the Pacific Basin Organization 
development to date has been the 10-day 
survey mission by the Japanese to Papua, 
New Guinea in the early part of 1966. 

This fact-finding survey was set in train 
by the Pacific Basin Organization sub-com- 
mittee. The Japanese delegation was led by 
a Committee member, Mr. M. Nishikawa, 
while the Australian members were headed 
by Mr. V. Hancock, representing the plywood 
industry. 

The delegations thelr findings 
back to the Fourth Joint Meeting and salient 
points to emerge from the mission were: 

New Guinea could be a test-case for the 
Seriousness of the advanced countries to- 
ward the lesser-developed nations. 

The area's timber resources were extremely 
rich and offered vast potential. Timber was 
the logical point to start from when consid- 
ering Papua, New Guinea development. There 
were, however, many hardships to overcome, 
Apart from financing operations, difficulties 
inyolyed the scarcity of the area's skilled la- 
bour resources, the small-scale timber mill- 
ing facilities, the high fixed capital invest- 
ment attached, 

Other avenues for potential Papua, New 
Guinea development included agriculture, 
tourism and mining. 

Another more extensive survey mission 
should be formed in the not too distant fu- 
ture to delve even further into the area’s 
potential and problems. 

CONCLUSION 


The need to adopt and implement the pro- 
posais already set down for the establish- 
ment of a Pacific Basin Organization for 
Economic Development is obvious. 

Considerable detailed thought has been 
given to its basic principles. Now we must 
act, for to transform past words into future 
Practical reality is of paramount importance 
to all nations in the Pacific 

In the words of our New Zealand counter- 
Parts: 

“There is no doubt that two-way trade 
among Pacific nations will grow and that 
the chain of communications will thicken. 

“Moreover, the firm belief has been ex- 
Pressed that the more advanced countries 
of the Pacific Basin have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility both to themselves and the rest 
of the world in facilitating the development 
Of economic and cultural relations between 
the Pacific nations.” 

This is the solid basis for the new organi- 
Zation which should warrant the most earn- 
est and strong support of the business com- 
Mittees of the five countries which will 
from the start form the Pacific Basin 
Organization. 
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The Panama Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
regarding the Panama Canal which I 
want to bring to the attention of the 
Members and which was written by Mr. 
Don Carpenter, editor and publisher of 
the Montrose Ledger and Glendale Inde- 
pendent, both in California, date of 
July 12, 1967: 

MosTůTLY POLITICAL 
(By Don Carpenter) 
NEEDED: LEADERSHIP 


Granted that President Johnson knows a 
lot more about the Panama Canal than we do, 
but why give it away? It makes no sense to 
us; does Mr. Johnson know that much more 
about it? 

The United States of America constructed 
and owns the Panama Canal. Any retreat 
from that position is a degree of surrender. 
However, surrender of the Panama, on a grad- 
uated scale, began years ago, when then- 
President Dwight Eisenhower failed to under- 
stand that the Canal Zone was and is under 
the domination of the United States 
Somehow, one seems to recall these days, the 
words of Kipling: 

“Far called, our navies melt away, 

“On dune and headland shrinks the 
fire; <5 = 
It's a feeling of withdrawal and futility, of 
surrender—of courage in the face of defeat. 
But, defeat, nonetheless America is backing 
down. 

The Panama Canal, a remarkable engineer- 
ing and political achievement, was completed 
by America during her golden age. Now, dur- 
ing the age of historical apologists, the feat 
is being depreciated. Men who turned not a 
single shovel of earth, who felt not a single 
mosquito bite, who never risked their lives, 
are criticizing those who did. Trained in the 
art of apology instead of patriotism, they are 
ready to sell the achievements of America for 
“international tance.” Yet, they do not 
understand that those who preach such ac- 
ceptance, would not recognize it. In short, 
compromise with communism begets com- 
promise, surrender begets surrender. 

The United States has no apologies con- 
cerning creation and operation of the Pan- 
ama. Yet, “liberal” after “liberal” has tried 
to give away the “big ditch”. Currently, the 
Administration has asked for ratification of 
another treaty that would surrender absolute 
sovereignty over the canal. The only agitation 
for such a surrender has been Communist 
inspired—no Americans have been clamoring 
for a give-away of this magnitude. 

With each day, leaders of America seem to 
be more in the position of apology. No longer 
are we willing to take a positive stand and 
stick with it. We have the Berlin Wall, Cuba, 
the assassination of our President, the retreat 
in Laos, the mess in South Viet Nam, the 
tragedy of Hungary, the loss of Arabian oil to 
Communism, the trade with the enemy, the 
support of those who trade with the enemy, 
the withdrawal of armed forces from France, 
the withdrawal of missiles from Turkey, the 
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pro-Communist Test Ban Treaty, the pro- 
Communist Consular Treaty, the destruction 
of subversive control machinery within the 
United States, the open warfare in our streets, 
the rise of our crime rate, the refusal of of- 
ficialdom to punish known-criminals, the 
draft card burners, the strikes amongst those 
who supply our troops, the slaughter of 
American troops without retaliation to 
known points of supply—and so on. We look 
in yain for a place where America has taken 
a stand and made it stick. We are amazed 
when the Prince of Butchers, Kosygin, en- 
joys greater safety in New York than Presi- 
dent Johnson enjoys in Los Angeles. 

No, we should not surrender the Panama 
Canal, mainly because it is ours. And sec- 
ondly because it will be a surrender to Com- 
munist pressure, not to little Panama. 

General Douglas MacArthur said that there 
are no great men—just ordinary men who 
rise to leadership when the need presents 
itself. 

The need is now. 


Discover America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAVID PRYOR 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, now that 
we are at that time of year when mil- 
lions of Americans across the country 
will be embarking on their annual vaca- 
tions, I would like to pay a much-de- 
served tribute to the service station 
operators of the land for their role in 
the great “discover America” program. 

I think—and hope—that when the 
final statistics are compiled on this year’s 
tourist trends, we will see that the “dis- 
cover America” appeal is really scoring 
with vacationers. 

Every State stands to benefit from 
this, as well as the Federal Government 
and the national interest in a favorable 
balance of payments. My own State has 
some prize attractions to offer those who 
enjoy scenic beauty, State parks, historic 
landmarks, and colorful folklore. The 
Ozark Trail, for example, which criss- 
crossed Arkansas, is one of the heritage 
trails being featured in the “discover 
America” program. 

Anyone who appreciates the peace of 
unspoiled nature will find a trip on the 
Ozark Trail a richly rewarding adven- 
ture. We can promise scenery second to 
none, recreational opportunities that will 
make vacationers forget the cares of the 
workaday world, and, above all, people 
so warm and friendly that the time spent 
with them will remain among the most 
pleasant memories of a visitor’s life. 

The petroleum industry is one of the 
most active participants in the “discover 
America” campaign. This is only right 
and natural. According to the Census Bu- 
reau, 90 percent of the recreational trips 
in the United States are made by auto- 
mobile, But the petroleum industry that 
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stands to gain from this program, and 
is doing so much to publicize it, also 
makes another great contribution toward 
its success. This comes through the ef- 
forts of those members of the industry 
who directly meet the motoring needs of 
the traveling public—service station op- 
erators. 

In Arkansas we have 2,500 service sta- 
tions all over our State. We are fortunate 
that they are almost invariably run by 
businessmen of high caliber and real ded- 
ication. The service station, as we all 
know, is a tremendous factor in making 
everyday driving more pleasant, more 
convenient, and a good deal safer than 
it could otherwise be. 

But it is in the field of vacation travel 
that the service station plays a very spe- 
cial role. In our State—and everywhere 
else that I have visited in the United 
States—the typical service station oper- 
ator is a one-man welcoming committee 
and information bureau for his com- 
munity. He is the man visitors naturally 
turn to as a friendly and helpful source 
of the touring tips they need to make 
their stay in the locality happy and com- 
fortable. His distinctive contribution to 
pleasant and convenient traveling con- 
ditions adds tremendously to the basic 
appeal of the discover America“ cam- 
paign. And, speaking for Arkansas, I can 
assure you that our service station oper- 
ators are doing their full part to make 
vacation travel in the United States a 
thoroughly enjoyable experience. 

As a schoolboy, I had the pleasure of 
working part time in a local service sta- 
tion in my hometown. I feel that through 
this experience I gained a little better 
understanding of the work, problems, 
and challenges of the service station op- 
erators. 

The gasoline dealers of Arkansas and 
other States deserve this tribute, this rec- 
ognition of the underlying importance 
of what they are doing. They deserve to 
have their achievements put in true per- 
spective. This is just one example—but 
a very good one—of how Americans who 
go about their work quietly, faithfully, 
and diligently can make a contribution 
of historic significance to the Nation and 
to the future well-being of their fellow 
countrymen. 


Farm Bureau Federation 


SPEECH 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
formation presented to the House today 
by my able colleague from New York 
[Mr. Resnick] is indeed disturbing. 

Certainly it would appear that Mr. 
REsNIck’s charges against the American 
Farm Bureau Federation were serious 
enough to merit careful inquiry and 
should not have been brushed aside—as 
requested by the representative of the 
federation—by the Committee on Agri- 
culture in a manner which seemed to 
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constitute a rejection of the charges and 
a rebuke of my colleague from New York. 
The gentleman from the 28th District 
from New York is courageous and out- 
spoken, and he is relentless in his pur- 
suit of the public interest. I am sure that 
his constituents will recognize his out- 
standing qualities and will not be misled 
by hasty and unfair attacks upon him. 


Spirit Versus Strength 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, throughout 
the cold war era, anti-American propa- 
ganda has been a frequently relied upon 
and deftly employed bit of Communist 
strategy. And who can deny that this 
colossal “Communist persuasion” has 
caused us seemingly never-ending frus- 
tration? Since 1945 we have been racking 
our brains for new and more effective 
ways of communicating our position to 
the world’s wavering neutralist nations. 
Because such countries find their needs 
satisfactorily alleviated by riding two 
“gravy trains” at once, most of our at- 
tempts to “set the record straight“ have 
gone in vain. To make matters worse, it 
now seems that our allies are beginning 
to weaken under the continuous pressure 
of the Communist’s verbal onslaught. 

The following editorial which appeared 
in the July 6 edition of the Peoria 
Journal Star seems to suggest, and most 
appropriately, that a certain British 
journalist may have been momentarily 
victimized by some rare, deluding 
“spirits” while to analyze the 
“fighting spirit” of the North Vietna- 
mese. 

The editorial follows: 

SPIT VERSUS STRENGTH 

Another of those chosen few has written 
from Hanoi, after three months in North 
Vietnam. This time, it is a British journalist. 

He quotes the prime minister there as say- 
ing the “stalemate” in the war is a problem 
for the U.S. and not for them. They don’t 
“worry about it.” 

He quotes a high-ranking army officer of 
North Vietnam as saying that the U.S. has 
expected to win because of its “military su- 
periority“, but has failed to consider the fac- 
tor of the fighting spirit“ of his forces, and 
he proclaims that the “military superiority” 
will never overcome this spirit“ —and the 
U.S., sooner or later, will withdraw. 

He criticized American leaders for thinking 
only “physical strength” counts. 

This is an interesting premise when, in 
fact, the “stalemate” exists because we calcu- 
lated it that way, wishing them to change 
their minds, and not wishing to smash them, 
utterly. 

It is absurd to speak of Vietnamese spirit“ 
standing up to the American armed forces 
and being superior to all that we have—just 
as it has been absurd for people to cry out 
that Vietnam is absorbing all our military 
capabilities and leaving us exposed every- 
where else. 

There are less than half a million men of 
the U.S. armed forces in Vietnam, There are 
another almost half million along the Asian 
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periphery from Korea, Japan, Okinawa, and 
the Philippines to Thailand. 

There are a quarter of a million still in 
Europe, another quarter of a million in the 
Atlantic fleet. 

And there are almost 2,000,000 under arms 
right here in the United States, uncommit- 
ted. 


Meanwhile, we have undergone nothing re- 
sembling a mobilization. 

And the 10 to 15 per cent of our men under 
arms, actually on the scene in Vietnam, are 
fighting under careful rules and restrictions, 
to boot. 

What these people are really saying is: “We 
don't think the U.S. has the spirit to con- 
tinue doing this much, nor the nerve to try 
much more.“ á 

And what they are seeking to do is con- 
vince us that they have a capability they 
don't really have, to help damage our spirit. 


Why Not Safety in Space? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives, in passing the 
NASA budget recently, saw fit to include 
two important amendments. 

One would set up an Aerospace Safety 
Advisory Panel and the other would re- 
quire the head of the Nation's space pro- 
gram to keep Congress informed of 
problem areas in the space program. 

This bill is now before a House and 
Senate conference and it is my hope that 
these two amendments can be retained. 

I want to submit two editorials, one 
from the Chicago Sun-Times and the 
other from the Chicago American re- 
garding these amendments. 

The editorials follow: 

From the Chicago Sun-Times, July 17, 1967] 
Way Nor SAFETY IN Space? 


The fire in the Apollo spacecraft that 
caused the death of three astronauts on Jan. 
27, has been thoroughly investigated. The in- 
vestigation showed evidence of poor manage- 
ment, sloppy workmanship and inept safety 
precautions, 

This week House and Senate conferees are 
expected to begin ironing out differences in 
their versions of the space agency authoriza- 
tion bill. Rep. Donald Rumsfeld (R-III.) has 
proposed two amendments that face rough 
going. 

One amendment would set up an “Aero- 
space Safety Advisory Panel,” to review po- 
tenial hazards in manned space craft. 

The other would require the head of the 
nation’s space program to keep Congress 
“fully and currently informed" of problem 
areas in the space effort. The House voted 
258 to 157 for the amendments. The Senate 
dumped both. 

Rumsfeld said. Both of these amendments 
have been opposed by the hierarchy of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion.” ; 

The investigation of the Apollo tragedy 
showed an appalling disregard for safety 
procedures and practices. The objections to 
the Rumsfeld amendments made by NASA— 
that a safety committee would have trouble 
keeping itself fully informed, that the NASA 
program does not present hazards to the gen- 
eral public and thus a safety committee is 
not needed, and that the NASA safety record 
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is so “good” that it needs no such guidance— 
are specious, 

The joint Senate-House committee which 
will review the space agency authorization 
bill should keep the safety amendments in 
the bill, no matter what NASA says. As 
Rumsfeld points out. What is NASA afraid 
of?” 


[From the Chicago's American, July 12, 1967] 
CHECKING ON NASA’s MISTAKES 


House and Senate conferees next week are 
to take up a remarkable question: Whether 
Congress should require an independent 
checkup on how well the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration is doing its 
job, or should tactfully ignore the request 
for fear of annoying some NASA officials, Un- 
likely as it seems, there is a real possibility 
that the conferees will take the second choice 
and decide, In effect, that safety for Amer- 
ican astronauts ranks second to the con- 
tinued peace of mind of the NASA hierarchy. 

At issue are two amendments in the NASA 
authorization bill that were introduced by 
Rep. Donald Rumsfeld IR. II. J. One would 
establish an independent advisory committee 
on safety, which would make sure that all 
space activities were subject to scrutiny by 
an objective panel of non-NASA experts. The 
other would require NASA's administrator 
to keep Congress “fully and currently in- 
formed” on space activities. Both amend- 
ments were adopted by the House, by neither 
is in the Senate bill; the conference next 
week is to decide whether to keep them in 
or knock them out of the final version. 

A single fact, it seems to us, should be 
enough to convince Congress of the need 
for these amendments: Last Jan. 27, three 
astronauts were trapped in a flash fire aboard 
their Apollo 204 space craft during ground 
tests at Cape Kennedy and were seared to 
death. 

The tragedy resulted largely from a deci- 
sion that it was safe to use pure oxygen— 
which intensifies burning—aboard the Apol- 
lo. The decision proved incredibly reckless— 
by hindsight, of course, but apparently hind- 
sight is the only way of gauging NASA's mis- 
takes. The NASA investigating board found 
that no “positive method“ existed for iden- 
tifying possible hazards in test operations. 

As Rumsfeld observes, larger and poten- 
tially more dangerous operations are being 
planned, including one that involves op- 
erating a powerful nuclear reactor in space. 

Aside from safety questions, we see no 
Teason to think that NASA is immune from 
boondoggling, back-scratching with favored 
contractors, or any other of the cozy prac- 
tices that grow up in government agencies 
with fat contracts to hand out. Congress has 
a responsibility to check up carefully on this 
agency's operations—and the fact that NASA 
Officials are opposing Rumsfeld's amend- 
ments Is one more reason for supporting 
them. 


Local Actor, Nun Stars of Honored 
Telecasts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, in testimony before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I 
added two amendments to the admin- 
istration bill on educational television. 
These amendments would allocate funds 
Specifically for children’s programs and 
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other educational programs which are 
locally produced. 

As testimony to the high quality of 
some of the children's educational pro- 
grams on public television, I include Mr. 
Speaker, the following article from the 
Buffalo Courier-Express of June 23, 1967, 
commending two local talents, Jack 
Paupst and Sister M. Dorothy Horan, 
who star in programs which have been 
cited for the coveted Ohio State Uni- 
versity award of excellence: 

Local. Acrons, Nun STARS OF HONORED 

TELECASTS 


(By Jack Allen) 


A local actor and a teaching nun are stars 
of two local television programs which to- 
day will receive coveted Ohio State Univer- 
sity awards for excellence. 

The programs honored are Mr. Whatnot,” 
a series for children which has completed 
its first year on educational Ch. 17, and 
“Focus on Art” on the same station. 

WNED-TV’'s director of instructional 
broadcasting. Tony Buttino, will accept the 
awards in Columbus, Ohio, today. 

The actor who stars in Mr. Whatnot” is 
Jack Paupst, who has appeared in many lo- 
cal theater productions. But his regular job, 
perhaps more vital, is that of supervisor 
of education for the mentally retarded in 
the Buffalo public schools system. 

Paupst’s ability to communicate in a 

meaningful and enjoyable way with young- 
sters is the key to “Mr. Whatnot’'s” suc- 
cess. 
The show appears on Ch. 17 Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday evenings at 7, and at 
10:30 in the morning and 1 in the after- 
noon in the Buffalo and area schools served 
by WNED's instructional programing. 

Station officials say Mr. Whatnot” has 
been the most popular local series ever pro- 
duced. The first 45 of the 90-program series 
and the prize-winning segment were pro- 
duced by Dennis Steinmetz, who is now in 
Philadelphia as assistant director of the 
“Mike Douglas Show.” 

Henry C. (Bud) Senke is present pro- 
ducer. Mr. Wnatnot“ was produced in co- 
operation with the Buffalo public schools 
with funds provided under Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
Seymour Abeles of the city schools is proj- 
ect co-ordinator. 

Puppeteer Jim Menke also has been a 
factor in the success of “Mr. Whatnot,” 
which is aimed primarily at the city’s core- 
area schools and economically underpriv- 
Ueged children in the kindergarten-through- 
third-grade age group. 

The Ohio State Awards are in their 39th 
year of giving recognition to the nation’s 
radio and TV stations, commercial and edu- 
cational, for excellence in educational and 
public-service programing. 

“Mr. Wnatnot“ won in the category of 
“personal problems,” defined as the rela- 
tionship of an individual to his environ- 
ment.“ 

The citation said the program is master- 
ful for its simple, unobstrusive but effective 
presentation of purposeful skill for the pri- 
mary school child.” 

The other local prize-winner, “Focus on 
Art,“ is conducted by Sister M. Dorothy 
Horan, SSJ, chairman of the art department 
at Buffalo Medaille College. 

Hers is a 28-program in-school series 
which appeared on Ch. 17 Wednesday after- 
noons at 1:05 and Fridays at 1:30. The 20- 
minute segments will be shown on the new 
New York State network next fall. 

More than 200 local stations, in addition 
to networks, submitted entries in the Ohio 
State competition this year. Sister Dorothy's 
series won an award in the fine arts and 
humanities category. 

She is believed to be the first nun to win 
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an Ohio State award. She said her series is 
designed to explore the world of art design 
and architecture at the sixth-grade level, and 
to stir the creative impulses of children. 

Sister Dorothy, who studied in Italy, has 
shown slides of that nation's art and archi- 
tecture to her child audience, 

In granting her one of only two awards 
out of 36 entries in the instructional cate- 
gory, the Ohio State committee said: 

“The program presents a thoroughly com- 
petent teacher who is able to communicate 
her information with delightful enthusiasm. 
The manner in which graphics are presented 
to the viewer reveals a particular sensitivity 
for the optimum use of television.“ 

Partial credit for the production of “Focus 
on Art“ goes to producer-director Lou Presti, 
now at educational station WENH at Dur- 
ham, N.H. 

At that station also is Bill Brady, former 
Niagara Falls school teacher whose “Ameri- 
can Literature” series a few years ago won 
the first Ohio State award for WNED. 


Gadabout Gaddis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this occasion to pay special homage to a 
distinguished American, Mr. R. Vernon 
Gaddis, better known to millions of his 
fellow citizens as Gadabout Gaddis, the 
flying fisherman. 

As the Izaak Walton of the 20th cen- 
tury, Gadabout produces some of the 
most unusual, refreshing, and wholesome 
entertainment available to television au- 
diences. With camera and airplane, this 
venerable and enviable sportsman has 
updated the fisherman’s text. 

Probably no other living American has 
a more perfect knowledge of where the 
“big ones are biting” than has Gadabout 
Gaddis. Probably no one else has covered 
the Nation’s streams and ponds so thor- 
oughly. Certainly no one has ever before 
told so many fish stories to so many 
willing listeners. 

Each year from October through April, 
Gadabout presents a weekly television 
show seen by an estimated 45 million 
people. His audience, idle or would-be 
fishermen and lovers of natural beauty, 
view from their living rooms the quiet 
beauty of America’s streams and lakes, 
and listen to Gadabout’s dry commen- 
tary on fishing. 

It is no wonder that most people think 
of Gad simply as an entertainer, a per- 
sonality. He is an entertainer of the first 
rank, but beyond this he is dedicated to 
other serious purposes. 

Gadabout is one of our Nation’s fore- 
most conservationists. For many years, 
he has waged a one-man war against 
pollution of our lakes, rivers, and 
streams. He has toured the country 
many times, utilizing all the major com- 
munications media—press, radio, and 
television—to stress the need for anti- 
pollution efforts by every individual citi- 
zen. He has battled pollution with the 
fierce resolve and unyielding integrity of 
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one who has a profound love of nature 
and our precious water resources. 

For his efforts in this regard, Gadabout 
received a citation from the Bureau of 
Reclamation of the U.S. Department of 
the Interior which was personally pre- 
sented by Commissioner Floyd E. 
Dominy. He has also been honored by 
Gov. John A. Volpe, of Massachusetts, 
and Edward T. Breathitt, of Kentucky. 

Gad is a hard-sell salesman of the 
value of fishing as a family activity, one 
which can provide a common familial 
interest and make for closer family re- 
lationships. In addition, he has fostered, 
whenever possible, his desire to have 
adults “take a boy fishing.” He feels 
adults should spend more time with 
children, and interest them in whole- 
some, rewarding activities such as fish- 
ing, which could be a prime deterrent 
to juvenile delinquency. Gad has con- 
ferred with law-enforcement officers all 
around the United States, helping to 
start programs such as this. 

During World War II, Gadabout enter- 
tained an average of 1 million service- 
men each year, showing his films and 

sharing his fish stories. He is himself a 
veteran of World War I, having enlisted 
the day the United States entered the 
conflict, He became a flying cadet and 
won his wings. 

Gadabout was born in Mattoon, III., 
a long way from Maine, but I am proud 
to say that 2 years ago this fine gentle- 
man who knows and loves the most idyllic 
parts of the Nation, chose to make 
Bingham, Maine, his official residence. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to Gadabout Gaddis, 
whose love of the sport and art of fishing 
has enriched his life and the lives of 
millions who have followed his adven- 
tures on lake and stream. He has been, 
and is, dedicated to the task of leading 
others along the paths on which he has 
found such deep satisfaction and of pre- 
serving the resources which have afforded 
them, I am proud that he has chosen 
Maine as his place of residence. He is 
remarkable for many reasons, not the 
least of which, that he has become inter- 
nationally famous for enjoying himself, 
for doing what he loves best, “going 


The Kee Report: Weather Reporting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude last week's public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 
The subject discussed is weather report- 
ing 


This is Jim Kee, bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

Perhaps ‘the most common expression of 
the American people is the old saying that 
everyone talks about the weather but no one 
does anything about it. The use of this 
phrase points up the fact that most of our 
plans are at the mercy of the elements. 
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Despite a few attempts to bring rain in 
drought areas, or to break up gathering hur- 
ricanes, it is still pretty much true that peo- 
ple must take the weather as it comes. How- 
ever, in this age of rapid scientific advance- 
ment, there is a belief in some quarters that 
mankind may be compelled to take up the 
job of weather-making in self-defense. This 
prediction is based on the fact that man's 
conquest of the air and of outer space may 
cause abrupt and costly changes in normal 
atmospheric conditions. 

It is an open secret that in the past, local 
activities have adversely affected local 
weather. The great drought of three decades 
ago in the Plain States was due in large 
measure to the fact that the land had been 
stripped of its trees. In the same way, ex- 
perience has demonstrated that changing 
the course of a stream or river for irrigation 
purposes quite often produced a serious drop 
in the local rainfall. 

There is no proof to sustain the oft-re- 
peated charge that large atomic explosions 
produce severe atmospheric changes. But 
they might if such explosions become com- 
monplace, There is no evidence that the 
growing fleets of airplanes and spacecraft 
travelling faster than sound may have af- 
fected the weather for good or bad. But if 
these fleets keep on growing in size and num- 
bers, many experts believe they could cause 
harmful atmospheric changes. In the same 
way, there is a growing belief that smog 
and air pollution are definite factors in local 
weather-making. 

Faced by these conditions, the Federal 
Government is taking a careful look at the 
whole business of atmospheric conditions. 
Uncle Sam has a few pilot projects experi- 
menting with the manufacture of artificial 
weather. But the most recent development 
is a step-up in the time-honored Government 
function of weather reporting. 

A new radar network is being developed 
to improve the warning system now in use 
to alert inhabitants to the dangers of floods, 
hurricanes, tornadoes, or violent storms. It 
is estimated that these natural disturbances 
cause more than $10 billion in property dam- 
age each year and take more than 600 lives. 

Our citizens in the Fifth Congressional 
District know from painful experience the 
cost of flood damage. An improved alert sys- 
tem is hardly as effective as a good flood 
contro] project. But warning given in time 
could save many lives and much property. 

The first step in the improved warning 
system was the purchase of eight modern 
weather radars that can measure with ac- 
curacy the intensity of storms at more than 
100 miles. The radar findings will be hooked 
into the forecasting system by other modern 
instruments called repeater scopes. This sys- 
tem is now being used in tornado country 
but eventually it will be extended to the 
whole country. 

Weather-making is still a project for the 
future but in the meantime, improved 
weather reporting will be most welcome. 

Thank you for listening. 


Walt Disney Appreciation Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great citizens of my Home State of 
California, a great American known and 
loved around the world, was the late 
Walt Disney. The Legislature of the 
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State of California has instructed the 
Governor to proclaim July 17 of every 
year as Walt Disney Appreciation Day. 
For the information of the House, I en- 
close a copy of the proclamation: 


Whereas the motion picture screen, placed 
before an artist, cam become a canvas upon 
which highly original and creative works are 
painted; and 

Whereas Walt Disney used the motion pic- 
ture as an art form, making the screen glow 
with his inventive animated works of art; 
and 

Whereas the stories he animated on the 
screen produced enduring films which will 
long continue to entertain the people of the 
world; and 

Whereas Walt Disney motion pictures, 
whether animated or conventionally photo- 
graphed, consistently and without exception 
presented entertainment for the entire fam- 
lly; and 

Whereas the genius of Walt Disney was 
extended beyond the motion picture screen 
and television tube to Disneyland and its 
many delights for people of all ages; and 

Whereas Walt Disney was a warm human 
being who communicated enduring values 
and the highest ideals to the minds and 
hearts of people everywhere; and 

Whereas the Legislature has requested tha 
Governor to proclaim July 17, 1967 and every 
July 17th thereafter Walt Disney Apprecia- 
tion Day; 

Now therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Governor 
of California, do hereby proclaim July 17, 
1967, and every July 17th thereafter Walt Dis- 
ney Appreciation Day, and suggest appropri« 
ate observances. 


Aircraft Noise Abatement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, while 1 
am told the supersonic transport will be 
used mainly on long-haul overwater 
routes, there is no assurance that after 
the program gets under way it will not 
be extended to overland areas. I cannot 
help but be deeply concerned over SST 
noise, just as I am concerned at the 
present time over aircraft noise over our 
urban residential areas. I am not con- 
vinced the SST will cause less noise, as 
has been said here today. There is also a 
question of safety in the densely popu- 
lated areas adjacent to our airports 
where these planes would land, If I am 
correct in assuming that an afterburner 
will be used for the needed extra thrust 
on takeoff, then will we not have more 
noise than ever? We had been told the 
jet planes at Kennedy and La Guardia 
Airports would be quieter than the prop 
ones, but this has not been the case. 

In spite of testimony before the com- 
mittee and statements made here on the 
floor today, I have reservations about ac- 
complishing, through this program, the 
reduction of aircraft noise. The noise of 
low-fiying jet aircraft in my district and 
other areas near La Guardia and Ken- 
nedy Airports in New York has become 
an intolerable and unbearable situation. 

I have proposed in my bill, H.R. 618, 
that the Government conduct extensive 
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aircraft noise abatement research. I un- 
derstand some research is being done. I 
would like to see more done, and suggest 
it be extended to the supersonic trans- 
port, to assure our city residents that 
they will not be faced with more aircraft 
noise and additional hazards. 

The sonic booms generated by the 
Supersonic transport tests over Okla- 
homa City caused smashed windows, 
cracked plaster, and brought thousands 
of complaints and lawsuits. I realize that 
Teducing the noise and hazards is a 
Major problem for industry and the de- 
signers of the SST. However, I have 
urged in the past, and I do so now, that 
we take more steps in the field of re- 
Search to reduce aircraft noise and to 
improve our aircraft noise standards. 


OEO Effectively Run 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, those who 
contend that the war on poverty is a 
source of political patronage with big 
Payrolls and no accomplishments are de- 
ceiving themselves as well as being 
grossly unfair to a program that is bring- 
ing hope and opportunity to thousands 
of destitute Americans. 

The falsity of this criticism was dem- 
onstrated recently in an article by Agis 
Salpukas, appearing in the New York 
Times on July 13. Mr. Salpukas reported 
an investigation made by Nassau County 
Ombudsman Samuel Greason, who found 
absolutely no basis for charges of pay- 
offs or abuses in the effective program 
being run by the Nassau Economic Op- 
portunity Commission. Mr. Speaker, I 
quote from the article: 

The 79 year-old former judge Mr. Grea- 
son], who is a Republican, said that poverty 
workers were hired on a basis of ability and 
that many others volunteered for the work. 


Mr. Speaker, so that my colleagues 
might have the opportunity to read this 
enlightening article I include it at this 
Point in the RECORD. 

Nassau OMBUDSMAN REPORTS No EVIDENCE oF 
PovERTY PAYOFFS 
(By Agis Salpukas) 

Minrona, July 12—The Nassau County 
Ombudsman said today that he had found no 
basis for charges that the county's anti- 
poverty p Was a source of political 
patronage with big payrolls and no accom- 
Plishments. 

The nation’s first ombudsman had been 
asked to investigate the poverty program last 
March by County Executive Eugene Nicker- 
son after the supervisor of the Town of 
Hempstead, Francis T. Purcell, had charged 
that the program was all salary and no 
action.” Both Mr. Nickerson, a Democrat, and 
Mr. Purcell, a Republican, are seeking re-elec- 
tion in November. 

In his first report to the public after a 
year of service, Ombudsman Samuel Greason 
said he had found no proof of payoffs or 
abuses in the program run by the Nassau 
Economic Opportunity Commission. The 79- 
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year-old former judge, who is a Republican, 
said that poverty workers were hired on a 
basis of ability and that many others volun- 
teered for the work. 
“You don't see much of that in the county 
any more,” he added. 
PURCELL STILL DISAGREES 


In an interview, Mr. Purcell said that Mr. 
Greason had not “dug deep enough” and he 
still believed that the program was staffed 
with many people who received their offices 
as a reward for political services and there- 
fore were not interested in helping the poor. 

Mr. Greason said that he had handled 490 
cases this year, Only one out of five people 
who came to his office on the fifth floor of 
the County Executive Building in Mineola 
had & legitimate complaint, he said, and the 
most common valid grievance was about de- 
lays in getting welfare checks. 

Mr: Nickerson, who sat next to Mr. Greason 
at a news conference held in the County 
Executive Building, thanked the ombudsman 
“for pointing up shortcomings and helping 
us to perfect the instrument of government 
to better serve the people.” 

Mr. Nickerson sad that he had already di- 
rected the Nassau County Attorney's office 
to come up with proposals to amend the ad- 
ministrative code dealing with tax liens on 
property. 

HEARS EVERY COMPLAINT 

Mr. Greason said he had found many peo- 
ple who had failed to pay taxes on their 
property had not been notified of foreclosure 
because the letters were mailed to wrong ad- 
dresses. He recommended that they be sent 
by registered mail. 

Speaking slowly in short concise phrases, 
the ombudsman said that he personally 
listened to every complaint, and then picked 
up the telephone to call the highest official 
concerned with it. Mr. Greason said that he 
could not recall one instance where he had 
not received cooperation. 


Honoring Ray Moore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, a long 
record of reporting in the Atlanta area 
is held by the editor and founder of 
Dixie Business, Mr. Hubert F. Lee. As a 
young man in 1923 in the early days of 
radio, Mr. Lee participated in a program 
on the WSB radio station. 

Forty-four years later, in 1967, Mr. Lee 
once again brings to the fore the excel- 
lence of the WSB radio station and its 
staff. 

I include Mr. Lee’s editorial on Mr. Ray 
Moore, news director for WSB and 1966 
winner of the Public Service in Report- 
ing Distinguished Service Award, at the 
end of my remarks: 

Tre Eprrors or Drxre BUSINESS HAVE THE 
HONOR OF ANNOUNCING Ray Moore, WSB- 
TV, 1966°WINNER OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE IN 
REPORTING DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD, 
AN ILLUMINATED SCROLL 

PAST WINNERS 

Keeler McCartney, Atl. Constitution, 1952. 

Ralph O'Leary, Houston Post, 1953. 

Max B. Shelton, Houston AP Bureau, 1954. 

No award, 1955. 

Stephen Trumbull, Miami Herald, 1956. 
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Pohn Pennington, now Columnist of the 
Atlanta Journal, 1957. 

Ted Pearson-Ed Lee, Mobile Press-R, 1958. 

Jack Nelson, Atl, Constitution, 1959. 

Norman Shavin-Mike Edwards, AJ&AC, 
1960. 

Martha Frances Brown, DeKalb New Era, N. 
DeKalb Record, Decatur, Ga., 1961, 

Hal Hendrix, Miami News, 1962. 

Charles Pou, Atlanta Journal, 1963. 

Paul Jasper, Pensacola News, 1964. 

The American War Correspondent, 1965. 

Ray Moore, WSB-TV, Atlanta, 1966. 


I WALKED TODAY 


In honoring Ray Moore for Publle Service 
in Reporting” the editors of Dixie Business 
honor all the men and women of WSB-Radio 
and WSB-TV we have held in high esteem 
for 45 years since WSB went on the air 
March 15, 1922 

The 20th century of strife and contrasts of 
the Holy Land was shot last year in his doc- 
umentary “I Walked Today,” the news direc- 
tor of WSB-TV is cast in the role of “War 
Correspondent as a dogfight between Israeli 
and Syrian jets disturb the sky over the 
border area. 

With WSB-TV since 1952, Ray is news di- 
rector. Hé is married to the former Mary Cun- 
ningham and they have 3 sons, ages four to 
seven. 

Ray won the Brenda Award, given by Theta 
Sigma Phi, Atlanta Chapter, headed by Pearl 
Weathers. 


Something for Nothing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing advertisement by the Warner & 
Swasey Co. of Cleveland, which appeared 
in the July 24 issue of U.S. News & World 
Report, expresses an economic truism in 
everyday, down-to-earth language in a 
way that politicians envy. I hope this 
message reaches all our people and that 
they will support the reelection of Mem- 
bers of this body who seek to cut out the 
waste in Government spending. 

Principally because of the Vietnam 
war, but also because of many unneces- 
sary, expensive Federal programs, the 
deficit in the current fiscal year is esti- 
mated will run more than $20 billion. 
Every year the deficit gets higher and 
inflationary pressures increase and peo- 
ple lose more of what they have left. 

This will keep right on until Govern- 
ment spending is limited to Government 
revenues. The Great Society free spend- 
ers who pretend to be helping the Ameri- 
can people are in fact feeding them 
sucker bait by promising them something 
for nothing. This is a pure mirage, as 
Warner & Swasey so aptly point out in 
this advertisement: 

You Can't BEAT SOMETHING-Fror-NoTHINGc— 
UNTIL You Finp It’s NOTHING 

When you offer me higher wages, security 

for my old age, part of my rent, free d be 


foolish not to take it all and want more, 
wouldn’t I? 

Until I learned (too late) that I was pay- 
ing for my “free” rent in higher taxes all my 
life; and that my high wage (no one de- 
manded I produce more, to pay it) increased 
costs and the prices I had to pay so I was 
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paying my own bigger pay and that of others, 
too; and that my old age “security” evap- 
orated when dozens of government “plans” 
brought inflation to wipe out savings and 
security. 

“Something for nothing” is sucker bait 
and can never be anything else—and the 
fish who take it have only themselves to 
blame for getting hooked. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, this week, July 16-22, the 
ninth annual Captive Nations Week will 
be celebrated in ceremonies all through 
the United States. When it unanimously 
voted in 1959 to establish this observance, 
Congress intended this week to fulfill two 
purposes. First this would be a time for 
us in America to especially remember 
the plight of those millions of people 
imprisoned behind the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains. Second, this would be a time for 
us to express to these captive people our 
deep sympathy and firm support for their 
desire for individual freedom and na- 
tional independence. 

Too often we who live in this Nation 
“under liberty and justice for all” for- 
get what life without freedom can be. 
During Captive Nations Week we have 
an especially good opportunity to re- 
awaken all Americans by showing them 
what it is like to live under a system of 
government that does not respect the 
value of the individual. For the people 
under the domination of communism, 
there is no constitutionally guaranteed 
right to freedom of speech, press, or re- 
ligion, Instead the citizens of these coun- 
tries are subject to the whim of the men 
governing the nation at any one time. 
There can be no question that in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union, the condi- 
tions under which the people live have 
improved since the worst days of Stalin's 
despotism. The governments of Eastern 
European nations are no longer complete 
puppets of Moscow. In certain situations 
the national interest of their countries 
and not that of the U.S. S. R. dictates what 
policy should be followed. Of course what 
that interest is, is defined by men in no 
way responsible to the people they gov- 
ern. Also during the past decade there 
have been efforts to increase some of the 
consumer goods available to the aver- 
age worker. During the past 10 years 
there has been times in the Communist 
nations when artists and writers have 
been able to create more according to 
their own genius and less within the con- 
fines of “socialist realism.” Yet the terri- 
fying aspect of all these little steps to- 
ward a slightly freer society is that a 
policy decision by one or two men or a 
change of leaders by death or coup d'etat 
can destroy completely every gain. Just 
in the past few days there have been sev- 
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eral newspaper articles analyzing a pos- 
sible struggle for power within the Krem- 
lin between so-called hardliners and soft- 
liners. Tomorrow a new Stalin might 
appear, or instead a new Khrushchev, 
willing to allow a few slight improve- 
ments in the life of the people living un- 
der communism. 

We in the United States must recom- 
mit ourselves vigorously to pursue every 
practical means available to us to aid 
these people in their struggle for lasting 
and complete freedom for themselves and 
for their nation. The knowledge of our 
support may help them to keep hoping 
and striving for liberty despite any set- 
backs. It has been the experience of this 
Nation that every man can have a hap- 
pier and fuller life under a system that 
allows him freedom to be himself and to 
have a voice in how he is governed. Over 
the past two centuries this conviction has 
spread to Europe, South America, and 
most recently Africa and Asia, The Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains cannot keep this 
message. The captive people want their 
freedom and neither they nor we shall 
rest until they are free. 


Tax Program Promises Equity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
again urge the House to adopt a positive 
attitude toward the tax increase pro- 
posed for this year. Much has been said 
and will be said about the cost factor of 
the Vietnam war and the attendant prob- 
lems of inflation, but I am concerned, 
in addition, over another specific result 
that we can very easily predict in the 
absence of some tax effort—a repeat per- 
formance of 1966. The year 1966 repre- 
sents a very impressive and forceful 
example of the horrendous effects on the 
homebuilding industry when the Nation 
relies too heavily upon a monetary policy 
to solely check the problem of budget 
deficits and the threat of inflation. 

We have not-yet recovered from the 
damaging effects of the 1966 experience, 
and, unfortunately, we are already look- 
ing at the development of exactly the 
same kind of tight money situation. 
Mortgage rates are inching up, and our 
informed sources from the savings and 
loan industry are already predicting that 
Treasury bills and corporate bonds will 
again be placing pressure upon savings 
causing the capital flow to once again go 
against the homebuilder and the home 
buyer. 

Homebuilding has been struggling to 
reach last year's rather low level of 
building in my own State. The optimists 
have been moving toward a pickup in 
early 1968, but I am afraid it is not go- 
ing to happen. Discounts and bonds are 
again rising on FHA-insured mortgages 
and this is bound to be a deterrent in the 
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turnover of homes. Without some dy- 
namics in the moveup-ratio by the top 
echelon of homeowners, we can easily 
predict that there will be an equal de- 
terrent in the total construction of homes 
for the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, a tax increase will pro- 
vide the Government with the needed 
funds thereby not forcing it to go to the 
money market. That is the only way we 
are going to maintain the gap between 
the returns from mortgages and divi- 
dends for savings deposits and the yield 
of the money market’s instruments. 

The volatile quality of today’s capital 
was most clearly indicated in the 1966 
experience. We will be repeating that un- 
fortunate and disruptive experience in 
the absence of some tax relief. 

May I point out to my colleagues that 
when the homebuilding field suffers, 
there is a massive side effect in two other 
wide-spread economic segments in Amer- 
ica. These segments include the manu- 
facturers of building materials and the 
many home furnishing manufacturers 
and retailers which provide the furni- 
ture and fixtures that many homes 
attract. 

The second thing that a tax program 
will accomplish is equity, for it is hard 
to justify placing the burdens of our 
expenditures on selected segments of our 
economy. These selected segments, by 
the way, represent not only the home- 
builder and the perspective homeowner 
but also the small businessman and the 
fixed income persons all of whom are 
equally and adversely affected either by 
inflation or increased money costs. 

A balanced program of monetary re- 
straint and equitable tax increases and 
adjustments will provide the best an- 
swer for the total American economy for 
the period that lies ahead. As one singu- 
larly interested in the homebuilding field, 
I trust the judgment of the Congress will 
be to support an intelligent tax reform 
tax increase program, 


Address by Gov. Ralph M. Paiewonsky, 
at the Commencement Exercises of the 
College of the Virgin Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM. J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
11, 1967, the commencement exercises of 
the College of. the Virgin Islands were 
held in St. Thomas. 

Most inspiring was the commencement 
address presented by Gov. Ralph M. 
Paiewonsky to the graduating class. 

In his address, Governor Paiewonsky 
expressed his hope that the graduates 
of this class would recognize their re- 
sponsibility to the public interest and 
serve their Nation and community as 
well as themselves. 

I commend those remarks to the at- 
tention of our colleagues, as follows: 
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Avpress BY Gov. RALPH M. PAIEWONSKY, AT 
THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF THE COL- 
LEGE OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Dr. Wanlass, platform guests, members of 
the Board of Trustees, Overseers, members 
Of the faculty, graduates, students and 
friends, Dr. Wanlass call to me yesterday, 
asking me to make the commencement ad- 
dress, set in motion a whole chain of 
thoughts and reminiscences. Of course, my 
first reaction was one of disappointment that 
the distinguished and gifted Congresswoman, 
Edith Green, could not be here with us. She 
Would, I am certain, have delivered a chal- 
lenging and timely message. But that 
thought brought to mind another address 
delivered here at the first college commence- 
ment in June of 1965 by the Nation’s first 
lady, Mrs. Lyndon Johnson. Both she and 
her message were inspirational. Mrs. John- 
Son brought honor and prestige and world 
attention to a college that was just attempt- 
ing to flutter its academic wings, and we 
Shall all be eternally grateful for her pres- 
ence on that eventful day. 

I thought, too, of Judge William Hastie’s 
brilliant remarks of last June. One of our 
Most dis and learned native sons, 
Judge Hastie wisely spoke of the importance 
Of keeping politics out of the educational 
Spectrum and gave, not just the graduates, 
but all of us, ample food for thought. 

And then I mused, “What can I possibly 
Say to these fine young men and women, 
What can I offer them that, like those who 
Preceded me, will be truly meaningful and 
Well remembered. How can I convey some 
new dimension of enlightenment or pur- 
Pose?" 

And I remembered, too, some of the bril- 
liant writers and lecturers who have come to 
this center of learning in the Caribbean, 
including such men as Theodore Sorensen 
and Arthur Schlesinger. And I ran over in 
my mind the list of members of your faculty, 
assembled from the highest academic centers 
©n the mainland, who dispense their knowl- 
edge and thought to CVI students, and at 
that moment, the thought of successfully 
imparting to you some modicum of truth 
that you would carry with you seemed re- 
Mote, indeed! 

But then, as I pondered over the needs of 

Nation and the world, and as I thought 
Of the qualities of this new generation of 
young Americans, I recalled the words of a 
former President of the United States who 
Was also a college professor—Woodrow Wil- 
don and I remembered that Professor Wilson 

said, “Every man sent out from a univer- 
ity should be a man of this nation as well 
as a man of his time.“ And I realized that 
here was a theme that has even more appli- 
Cation today than in Wilson’s day, and one 
that should be most meaningful to today’s 
Fraduntes. 
„What did Wilson mean when he said, 

ery man sent out from a university 
Should be a man of his nation as well as & 
Man of his time?” 

He meant, I believe, that the college which 
graduates the nation’s future leaders is that 
College whose purpose is not merely to grad- 
Uate students into the millstream of eco- 
nomic life and a materialistic society, but 
Whose overall purpose is to educate its stu- 
dents to a genuine understanding of the 
Meaning of a free society. 

He meant, I believe, that the future leaders 
of this country are those who ize their 
responsibilities to the public interest and who 
believing that serving the nation and the 
community's interest is more important and 
More satisfying. and in the end, more spirit- 
ually rewarding than serving their own. 

Is my message to you, then, a call to public 
Service? 


Yes, ina way itis. But itis much more than 
that! 

It is an earnest attempt to have you recog- 
Rize that our nation’s future greatness and 
the world’s security hinge on intellectual 
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awareness of the importance of public re- 
sponsibility. 

How does this awareness come about? 

It comes through unhampered freedom of 
discussion and inquiry, which is the very 
heart of a free university and the very soul 
of a free intellect. And you have developed 
that freedom here. 

It comes about through a basic belief in, 
and an understanding of, our democratic way 
of life and your college and these islands are 
testing grounds of this self-determination in 
action. 

It comes about through the acceptance of 
leadership roles—in college, in community 
life and in public life. 

And what kind of leadership does this 
imply? 

John F. Kennedy once said, “The pursuit of 
knowledge itself implies a world where men 
are free to follow out the logic of their own 
ideas.” 

He said, It implies a world where nations 
are free to solve their own problems and to 
realize their own ideals.“ 

The future of the world community rests 
with nations who feel secure in their own 
independence. And the future of these na- 
tions is founded on men who feel secure in 
their own independence. 

This independence can only be based on 
knowledge, and this knowledge comes from 
learning. 

And so, my young friends, the ball swings 
back to you! 

You have knowledge 
good education. 

You have independence . . . the result of 
your knowledge and of the community, the 
nation and the world within which you live. 

And you feel secure in that independence, 

Do you not then have a responsibility to 
your community, and your nation, and your 
world . . . to lead? I believe you do! 

And what you also have, then, is a great 
potential, tremendous power that eventually, 
I hope, will be directed to some ultimate 
public purpose. 

Yes, your community and your country 
need you, and this is after all, a call to serve. 
Yet it is, when you think about it, the most 
natural call in the world. 

Your parents nutured you, raised you, 
cared for and loved you; and you feel the 
desire to give to them in return. 

Your teachers gave of themselves to you, 
inspired you, advised you, provided the spark, 
then fanned the flames of your desire for 
knowledge; and your graduation today is 
your gift to them in return. 

Your church guides you and comforts you, 
uplifts you and gives you spiritual inspira- 
tion; and you support it, not just with offer- 
ings but with time and love and service. 

Just so, does your nation need you to vote 
for the leaders of your choice, to help pay for 
the privilege of living in a free society, but 
most of all, to contribute your thoughts, 
your ideas, your criticism, your energies to 
better government at all levels. 

The late President Kennedy once said, 
“Nothing is more stirring than the recogni- 
tion of great public purpose. Every great age 
is marked by innovation and daring, by the 
ability to meet unprecendented problems 
with intelligent solutions. In a time of tur- 
bulence and change, it is more true than ever 
that knowledge is power, for only by true 
understanding and steadfast judgment are 
we able to master the challenge of history.” 

Just this week, one of the top national 
magazines featured the first in a series of 
articles on America’s “action-intellectuals”, 
those scholars in and out of government who 
exercise a considerable influence over the 
laws and policies of the United States. The 
writer, Theodore White, states, “The new 
ivory tower. For them it is a forward obser- 
action-intellectuals have transformed the 
vation post on the urgent front of the 
future.” “No tactical manual,” he says, “or 
operational guide describes how the action- 


„the result of a 
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intellectual operates. Chance, impulse, am- 
bition, discontent and public spirit all lead 
such men by a dozen different paths to the 
seats of power. Yet all paths start from the 
dynamics of modern knowledge.” 

And so, members of the graduating class 
of 1967, I ask this of you: 

That you do not hoard your thoughts. 

That you do not cease to acquire 
knowledge. 

That you continue to express your honest 
opinions. 

That you reject 
simplifications. 

That you respect every other man's right 
to his own kind of independence. and 
every nation’s. 

That you question, criticize, but most of 
all, participate, in the shaping of your com- 
munity’s and your country’s and your 
world’s future. 

Will this effort on your part, if you give it, 
make a difference? 

It must! 

Will it take time? 

Indeed, you may not see the results of 
your labors in your lifetime and your 
children may well have to accept this same 
challenge and this burden, too. 

Quite recently, in a speech at the White 
House, President Johnson greeted sixteen 
young White House Fellows, who are part of 
& program established by the President in 
1964 to inspire participation in government. 
His words sum up best what I have been try- 
ing to tell you: “Every one of you,” he 
said, is a representative of his generation. 
The spirit of that generation today is first of 
all a questioning, critical spirit, skeptical of 
promises and rather impatient with results. 
It is a spirit which may sometimes overly 
concern your elders, but it is a spirit that 
your country needs. It is the motive power 
behind every forward step that a man or a 
country must make. There is only one catch: 
The sternest impatience, the greatest power 
of speech, the most noble outrage against 
injustice, all would be only good intentions 
unless Americans, young and old, involve 
themselves, unless they go into the field with 
that ‘Message to Garcia,’ unless they trans- 
late their best ideas into practical achieve- 
ments.” 

And then the President said, “I would like 
for you to have a vision and a dream. Then 
I would like for you to have the ability to 
carry it out and see it executed; for the 
frustrating process of molding ideas into ac- 
tion is a most rewarding venture.” 

Many speakers have recalled the famous 
story of a French Marshal Lyautey, who 
once told his gardener to plant a tree. The 
gardener objected, saying that the tree was 
slow-growing and would not mature for at 
least one hundred years. To which the Mar- 
shal replied, In that case, there is no time 
to lose. Plant it this afternoon.” 

My friends, there is no time to lose. The 
result of your efforts on behalf of a better 
world may be a century away, but let us plant 
our trees this afternoon. 

I congratulate you on your achievement 
here at the College of the Virgin Islands, 
and I wish you success in making your world 
a better one for you and for all of us. 

May God bless you. 


cliches and over- 


Who Died in Vain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 
Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 


like to place in the Record an editorial 
written by Mr. Fred L. Eldridge, editor 
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and publisher of the Corona Daily In- 
dependent. This was written on Memo- 
rial Day, and it contains some thoughts 
for all of us to ponder. 
The editorial follows: 
Wo DIED In Varn 


Today is the day when we mourn our dead. 

We go to the cemeteries and put flowers 
on the graves of those members of our fami- 
lies who have departed. 

But especially we mourn as we honor those 
who have died in our various wars. 

The veterans groups do the honors, and 
Medal of Honor winners are sought as 
speakers. A great deal is said about veterans 
not having died in vain. 

We submit that every veteran has died 
in yain if his successors are killed in subse- 
quent wars. The only rational idea in sup- 
port of a war is that winning the war will 
create conditions to end war. At least, we 
think this is surely the case at a time when 
we have the means to destroy civilization it- 
self, rather than only 8.5 million people as 
was the case in “the war to end wars” known 
as World War II. 

Most of us these days are pretty good at 
winning wars. We Americans surely are. The 
Russians are, The Germans have been very 
close twice this century, and the British, 
for a small island nation, have been superb 
when the chips were down. 

But nobody knows how to win the peace. 
Nobody knows how to establish the world 
order of law statesmen talk about vaguely. 
While the establishment of such an order of 
law would not guarantee peace forever, if 
such law were enforceable through an in- 
ternational police force and courts of proper 
jurisdiction, the human race might have a 
fighting chance to live through the genera- 
tions without watching the flower of its 
youth destroyed every few years as they 
have throughout our period of great scien- 
tifle and technological enlightenment in the 
20th century. 

But scientific and technological enlighten- 
ment is not enough if the peoples of the 
world and their leaders cannot learn how to 
live together. 


“Jerusalem, Built as a City Which Is 
Bound Firmly Together” (Psalms 
122: 3) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Board of Rabbis, founded in 1881, 
is the largest representative rabbinical 
board in the world, encompassing all 
three denominations of the Jewish 
faith—Orthodox, Conservative, and Re- 
form. 

On July 3, 1967, the board issued the 
following enumeration of. the acts of 
desecration committed by the Jordanians 
against sacred and holy Jewish sites. 

I commend the item to the attention 
of our colleagues as follows: 

“JERUSALEM, BUILT aS A CITY Wien Is 
Bound FIRMLY TOGETHER” (PSALMS 122: 3) 
For nineteen years, whose voice was heard 

to shatter the silence surro Jordan’s 


desecration of Jewish Holy Places in and 
near Jerusalem? 
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Whose voice was lifted as the pall of sil- 
ence fell over sites venerated by Jews 
through centuries of suffering and perse- 
verance? 

Below is a list of some of the acts of 
desecration carried out by the Jordanians 
after their invasion across the Jordan River 
in 1948. 

The ancient Jewish quarter was ravaged 
and not a single Jew allowed to remain. 

Every single Jewish institution in Jordan- 
lan-occupied Jerusalem was destroyed or de- 
filed. 

Not one of old Jerusalem’s seven great 
main gues and not one of the dozens 
of smaller Jewish houses of worship sur- 
vived Jordanian rule. 

Graves in the cemetery on the Mount of 
Olives were bulldozed by Jordanians build- 
ing a road through it for tourists. The re- 
mains were never reburied. Tombstones were 
used as flooring for Jodanian legion bar- 
racks and fortifications. The cemetery is in 
abject ruin, 

The entry to the Tomb of the Patriarchs 
in Hebron was mined. The Hebron Jewish 
cemetery was razed, to be used for growing 
vegetables. The mass grave of those mur- 
dered in the Arab pogrom of 1929 was oblit- 
erated. 

The Tomb of Simon the Just and the San- 
hedrin caves were desecrated and littered 
with filth. The local Mukhtar (Mayor) Abu- 
Mustafa Sheikh Rashad explained this: The 
Government in charge till now (Jordan) 
wanted it that way.” 

This is part of an appalling record, com- 
mitted by Jordan and condoned by the sil- 
ence of others. To this must be added the 
sealing of the Western (Wailing) Wall from 
the Jews, the sealing of the Mosque of Omar 
and Mecca from Israeli Moslems, 

During nineteen years, Jordan did all this. 
Israel's record, on free access to Nazareth 
and Jerusalem is, on the other hand, im- 
peccable. We are therefore convinced that 
the people who made Jerusalem the center 
of the world millenia ago, will keep Jeru- 
salem’s Holy Sites open to all faiths in dig- 
nity and respect. 


Panama Canal Treaty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, we have been 
and are continuing to provide materiel to 
countries which in turn are delivering it 
to the Vietcong, who are using it in kill- 
ing our boys. 

Now we propose to give away the Pan- 
ama Canal to render additional aid to 
our enemies, and hinder our own defense. 

Mr. Speaker, when Abraham Lincoln 
stated that If destruction is to be our 
lot, it will come from within,” he was 
making a prophecy which is being ful- 
filled in our time. He did not indicate 
that we would commit suicide, but that 
we would act in a manner as to provide 
the tools of destruction, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, to the eternal enemies of hu- 
man freedom. 

When Khrushchev said that he would 
“bury us,” he did not dream that 
we would furnish the shovel with which 
to dig the grave. Soviet Russia has been 
and continues to be the mortal enemy of 
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America, but we continue to give to Rus- 
sia economic and military aid which has 
been and continues to be the source of 
destruction to our military forces in Viet- 
nam, where our real enemy is the Soviet 
Union. 

It is safe to say that 80 percent of the 
casualties to our American soldiers in 
Vietnam are inflicted by armaments 
made by Russia and her satellites. The 
administration continues to grant export 
licenses for the shipment to Russia and 
its satellites of a long list of strategic 
materiel, which finds its way into the 
Soviet arsenal of destruction. Under any 
definition, this is treason. If this suicidal 
course is not stopped immediately, to- 
gether with stopping the delivery of these 
armaments to North Vietnam, the un- 
necessary slaughter will continue. 

If Secretary McNamara continues to 
refuse to permit the military genius in 
America to win the war, according to the 
best military strategy, we should get out 
of South Vietnam, and return our boys 
to their families. Secretary McNamara 
has made nine trips to Vietnam, and he 
is no closer to a solution today than he 
was 8 years ago. It is time for a change. 

And now comes the Panama Canal 
Treaty. For 10 years we have been on an 
appeasement course with Panama. The 
security of our country, and indeed the 
entire Western Hemisphere, is dependent 
upon our absolute ownership and control 
of the Panama Canal Zone. We should 
turn a deaf ear to so-called world opin- 
ion which is generated by the Commu- 
nists. Under world opinion, we are 
charged with being imperialistic. If it 
takes imperialism to secure the safety of 
this country, let us be imperialistic. Alger 
Hiss first advocated, during the forma- 
tion of the United Nations in 1945, that 
the Panama Canal should be interna- 
tionalized. How that would suit the Com- 
munists. His suggestion failed, but the 
head shrinkers in the State Department 
have been implementing his suggestion 
ever since. 

The Panama Canal Zone was bought 
and paid for by the United States, and 
is as much a part of the United States as 
is Alaska, which we purchased from Rus- 
sia. We have been surrendering the 
Canal Zone piecemeal. In July 1945, 
President Truman proposed at Potsdam 
that the United States should give the 
Panama Canal to the U.N, In 1955, we 
increased our annuity payments to Pana- 
ma from $430,000 to nearly $2 million. 
That same year we gave Panama $25 
million worth of real estate and promised 
to build a $24 million bridge across the 
canal. Panama was not satisfied, and de- 
manded 50 percent of the gross revenue, 
not the net. 

In 1958, by the good graces of Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower, we told Panama that 
we would recognize its sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone, but the opposition in 
Congress refused to go along, so the 
Canal Zone was invaded and the Pana- 
manian flag was planted in the Canal 
Zone. Shortly thereafter, the wizards in 
the State Department said that we would 
concede Panama's titular sovereignty in 
our Canal Zone. Thereafter, Congress 
passed a resolution to the effect that 
there should be no change in the tradi- 
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tional interpretation of our treaties with 
Panama. The intent of this resolution 
was that we should not permit the flag 
of Panama to be flown in the Canal Zone. 

But in 1960, in spite of this resolution, 

President Eisenhower ordered that the 
fiag should be flown in the 
Canal Zone. In 1962, President Kennedy 
Ordered the raising of the Panamanian 
flag over the American Canal Zone Ad- 
ation Building. In 1963, the State 
artment agreed to permit the Pana- 
Manian flag anywhere in the Canal 
Zone; to recognize Panama’s sovereign 
Tight to issue papers of authorization to 
foreign consuls operating in the Canal 
Zone; to use Panamanian postage in the 
Canal Zone; and to grant Panamanians 
in the Canal Zone all privileges equal to 
those of US. citizens, including U.S. 
Social security benefits. 

In 1963, our Canal Zone Governor or- 
dered that the U.S. flag could no longer 
be flown at the U.S. courthouse or over 
American schools in the Canal Zone, nor 
could they fly the American flag at the 
Gamboa War Memorial inside the Canal 
Zone. Communists continue to incite 
riots by the Panamanians inside the 
Canal Zone in order to enforce their 
demands. 


The three new treaties, which will be 
up for ratification by the Senate soon, 
will grant joint sovereignty, control, and 
Operation of this vital and strategic ca- 
nal. The first treaty abrogates the orig- 

agreement with Panama, the Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903, which 
guarantees our right to exercise our sov- 
ereignty in the Canal Zone in perpetuity. 
The second treaty provides the condi- 
tions under which a so-called sea level 
Canal may be built, if such a canal should 
ever prove feasible. The third treaty con- 
cerns status-of-forces agreements for the 
defense of the canal, the Canal Zone, 
Panama, and the Western Hemisphere. 
Joint sovereignty can result in sabo- 
g our control and the closing of the 
Canal to military and commercial ships. 
This would be disastrous. Our warcraft 
would have to travel 10,000 miles addi- 
tional to move from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, or vice versa. This would be in- 
tolerable. There are Castro revolution- 
aries operating in Panama, and a take- 
Over of the Republic of Panama by Cas- 
tro poses a clear and present danger. 

The United States can survive only by 
Maintaining a superior military estab- 
lishment and using that military power 
under the direction of our Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, not under the direction of the 
State Department, nor of Secretary 
McNamara. 


A Nationwide System of Trails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 
IN THE 8898 9 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 

Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. Speaker, as 


Our urban centers and suburban areas 
grow ever more concentrated, as mega- 
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lopolis stretches across our land devour- 
ing more and more of our open space, the 
necessity to preserve and develop our 
natural areas for recreational use be- 
comes ever more critical. 

More and more attention is being 
drawn to this need by both political lead- 
ers and publications of various kinds. 
They are greatly concerned about the 
urban dweller who rarely sees an un- 
polluted sky, who never experiences the 
solitude and beauty of the forest. 

A nationwide system of trails has been 
proposed to enable our citizens to enjoy 
these natural assets. Under unanimous 
consent I include the following article by 
Eugene A. Kelley, entitled “Quiet Trails 
Through the Wilderness,” from the May 
1967 issue of Agenda, the magazine of 
the Industrial Union Department, AFI 
CIO. 

The article referred to follows: 

Quiet TRAILS THROUGH THE WILDERNESS 


(By Eugene A. Kelley) 

It may be a man’s subconscious nostalgia 
for Eden or it may be a profound need for 
getting away from noise, traffic and tension. 
Whatever it is, millions of Americans find 
contentment and relaxation in strolling 
through a wooded parkland or in purposeful 
hiking along established trails that stretch 
for miles. 

Walking for pleasure is second only to 
driving for pleasure among the recreation 
activities of Americans. Billions have been 
spent and more will be spent to build rib- 
bons of concrete that stretch from one ocean 
to the other. Against this vast expenditure 
which can be amply justified, only a pittance 
has gone for constructing or planning trails 
that would be safe for walkers and cyclists, 

It now appears that tralis will be estab- 
lished under federal auspices. Measures be- 
fore Congress, backed by strong Administra- 
tion support, would establish a nationwide 
system of trails. The key element in the sys- 


tem would be a network of national scenic 


trails. 

These have been defined as extended trails 
which have natural, scenic or historic quali- 
ties that give them recreation-use potential 
of national significance. Such trails might 
typically be several hundred miles long, have 
overnight shelters at appropriate intervals, 
and be interconnected with other trails to 
allow the free enjoyment of extended hiking 
and riding activities. 

There is something of the adventurer or 
discoverer in most of us. Exploring unfa- 
miliar areas, quiet and unspoiled, is an ideal 
way to satisfy an urge common to young and 
old. An important feature of the national 
scenic trails is that they would be within 
the economic reach of all of our citizens. 

The trails would be laid out to open to 
unaccustomed eyes the scenic grandeurs of 
ridge lines, mountain tops, pastoral arens, 
streams that tumble and cascade or glide 
placidly past, and the majesty of lakes and 
seashore. The trails would be built to har- 
monize with the natural areas they cross. 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
and Agriculture Secretary Orville L. Freeman, 
whose departments are cooperating in ad- 
vancing the cause of the scenic trail system, 
have both testified enthusiastically in favor 
of enabling legislation. 

Secretary Udall declared: “A nationwide 
system of trails will open to all the oppor- 
tunity to develop an intimacy with the 
wealth and splendor of America’s outdoor 
world for a few hours at a time, or on one- 
day jaunts, overnight treks, or expeditions 
lasting a week or more. 

“A system of trails carved through areas 
both near to, and far from, man and his 
works will provide many varied and memora- 
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ble experiences for all those who utilize the 
trails.” 

Land acquisition costs for the four pro- 
posed national scenic trails are estimated at 
about $9,985,000. Development costs for the 
first five years are set at approximately $20 
million, with annual operating and mainte- 
nance costs for all four trails after the first 
five years expected to be under $1.2 million. 

A figure of less than $10 million for land 
acquisition is extremely modest and is based 
on the need to obtain land along those por- 
tions of the trails not already in public own- 
ership, In such portions, it is estimated that 
about 25 acres per trail-mile might have to 
be acquired to give a right-of-way averaging 
about 200 feet In width. 

Trails have always been integral to the 
development of our country. The first trails, 
they tell us, developed long before there was 
a country; made over the centuries by the 
restless movements of the vast buffalo herds 
in their quest for new grazing land, and later 
by the migration of the Indians as the sea- 
sons and their needs dictated. 

Other trails have profound historical sig- 
nificance; thelr names still evoke stories of 
adventure, courage, bold imagination and 
sometimes of disaster. Many historians con- 
sider the Lewis and Clark expedition of 1804 
06 as the single most important event in the 
development of the western United States, 
securing as it did the Louisiana Purchase and 
extending the young nation’s claim to the 
Pacific Northwest. The Lewis and Clark Trall 
extended from St. Louis, Mo., to Oregon and 
Washington and the shores of the Pacific, 
then back. 

Private non-government groups have been 
active for many years in the establishment 
and maintenance of tralls. Probably the best 
known trail developed under private auspices 
is the world-famous Appalachian Trail that 
stretches for 2,000 miles across 14 states from 
near the Canadian border in Maine to 
Georgia. 


Harold Allen caught the inspiration of the 
Appalachian Trail with this description: 
“Remote for detachment, narrow for chosen 
company, winding for leisure, lonely for con- 
templation, the Trail leads not merely north 
and south but upward to the body, mind and 
soul of man.” 

Quite logically, the Appalachian Trail, so 
long sustained by private groups in coopera- 
tion with the Forest Service and the Nation- 
al Park Service, would be one of the initial 
four national scenic trails established by the 
pending legislation. 

The others: 

The Continental Divide Trail, extending 
3.100 miles generally along the Continental 
Divide from Silver City, N. M., to the Cana- 
dian Border. 

The Pacific Crest Trall, extending 2,350 
miles along the mountain ranges of the West 
Coast states from the border of Mexico to the 
Canadian line. 

The Potomac Heritage Trail, reaching 825 
miles along the Potomac River from its 
mouth in lower Chesapeake Bay to its head- 
waters in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

Interior would administer the Appalachian 
and Potomac Heritage Trails and Agriculture 
would direct the Continental Divide and Pa- 
cific Crest Trails. Each office would select 
rights-of-way for the trails within their ju- 
risdiction and provide appropriate markers. 

These will be trails in almost every respect. 
They will be designed primarily for the 
walker and the cycler. The use of motor 
vehicles by the general public along the na- 
tional scenic trails would be prohibited to 
preserve sanctuaries against traffic hazards, 
air pollution and those who might want to 
look-and-run. 

It would be tragic indeed if Viet Nam or 
the race to the moon were to shunt passage 
of legislation preserving so much of our na- 
tion's grandeur for the leisurely, contempla- 
tive pace of the weekend walker. Genera- 
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tions that will follow us can be forgiven in 
advance of their displeasure with us if, look- 
ing at old photographs, they observe how we 
squandered and dissipated their heritage. 

Brought to mind is the exchange that took 
place during the 1965 meeting of the Na- 
tlonal Association of Home Builders, A 
builder remarked, “I still think that it is 
good to save trees, but I don't understand 
why.” 

To which Dr, Abraham Kaplan, a philoso- 
pher, answered, “What is 80 good about it is 
that it is not experienced as the product of 
a design committee nor as the results of the 
efforts of an association of builders.” 

Population explosions, sprawling subdivi- 
sions that each year devour new reaches of 
countryside diminish what remains to Amer- 
icans in terms of their natural, pristine land 
mass—mapped long ago as slightly more than 
1.4 billion acres. 

Proportionate use of this vast land area 
has changed relatively little in our century 
nor will it be altered too significantly by 
1980. Urban areas, defined as communities 
of 2,500 or more population, occupied 23 
million acres in 1900, 42 million acres in 1950 
and will take up 60 million acres by 1980. 

Public recreation areas covered only five 
million acres in 1900 but had expanded to 
46 million acres by 1950 and by 1980 are ex- 
pected to encompass 76 million acres. In 
land-use maps it is interesting to note that 
from the turn of the century to a projected 
1980, „ which is a rankly inefficient 
use of the land, has had and will continue to 
have the largest allocation of our area, 

The land planner is coming into his own 
and, it is hoped, will provide ample space for 
Americans to tramp amid comparative seclu- 
sion at their own gait from seashore to the 
majestic heights above the timberline. 
Thomas Carlyle, quoted by Josiah Strong In 
“Our Country,” written in 1885, was mildly 
scornful of American faith in the efficacy of 
democracy or any other political theory, The 
reason, Carlyle said, “why your laboring folk 
are so happy is that you have a vast deal of 
land for a very few people.” 

We no longer have a very few people and 
the people are not compelled to work the 
long hours they did in Gordon's time or 
Carlyle’s. A shorter workweek is inevitable, 
affording more and more millions an oppor- 
tunity to get away from automation, regi- 
mentation, sweltering asphalt and the op- 
pressive burdens of enduring them. 

They will go—if the national scenic trails 
are established—to spots within easy travel 
where they can look at the clean sweep of a 
mountain range against a cloud-flecked sky 
or at the shimmering surface of a rustic 
lake or the seemingly endless reach of an 
upland meadow. They will get to these de- 
lights afoot or by cycle, unopposed by the 
demands of the clock, with time to let the 
eye roam from the arch of trees above to side- 
step the clump of violets boldly disputing 
with them the path’s center. 

They will go by the millions. Some of them 
will be trained naturalists able to give Latin 
names to the flora they encounter. More, 
though, will admit they wouldn’t know a 
poplar from a pawpaw tree but this will never 
detract a whit from their soul-satisfying 
pleasure with what they see and feel about 
them. In another way they are saying, “I may 
not know much about art but I know what 
I like.” 

There surely must be some deep-rooted 
significance in that man has given the names 
“Sea of Tranquility” and “Sea of Serenity” 
to two major areas of the moon's surface. 
There are few such place names on his 
earth except for those titled by imaginative 
developers of suburban acreage. 

The costs for establishing and then main- 
taining national scenic trails available for 
countless Americans to enjoy is small indeed, 
especially when contrasted with the vast 
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sums deemed essential to probe outer space 
of highly dubious value, 

The Congress should act without delay to 
implement this ambitious program which 
can contribute so much to the physical and 
mental health of so many, Gratitude will not 
be long in arriving from those who discover 
the pleasures of a trail system nor from 
those who will use it many years from now, 
all of whom will say with Omar Khayyim 
that “wilderness were paradise enow.“ 


Dr. Brzezinsky Comments on U.S. Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
issue of the State Department Bulletin, 
an article by Dr. Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
entitled The Implications of Change for 
United States Foreign Policy,” appeared. 
In this provocative and enlightening ar- 
ticle, Dr. Brzezinski raised a number of 
important points which bear considera- 
tion in establishing our foreign relations. 

We are all aware, I am certain, that 
our world is a world of rapid change. 
Often, however, we fail to recognize many 
of the qualities that make our era rather 
unique in world history. These factors 
must be examined in any effort toward 
achieving world peace. 

Dr. Brzezinski points out that the Unit- 
ed States stands today as the only true 


global power. Only our Nation is involved, 


in a real sense, throughout the world. 
Western Europe, the Soviet Union, and 


Communist China have become more or 


less regional in their spheres of influence 
and much more preoccupied with in- 
ternal problems. 

Second, Dr. Brzezinski says the role of 
universal ideologies in international rela- 
tions is waning. The problems confronted 
by various nations differ so radically that 
one set of doctrines cannot be realistical- 
ly applied throughout the world. Further, 
in many instances, the most strategic 
concerns are material in nature and ex- 
pediency becomes the overriding consid- 
eration. In this regard, social and politi- 
cal differences among the world powers 
lose their significance in the establish- 
ment of alliances. 

At the same time, Dr. Brzezinski says 
we are witnessing the decline of the im- 
portance of the nation-state ideal. Man 
has—since the beginning of time—sought 
to organize himself into some sort of 
group. A view of world history reveals a 
trend toward the expansion of this 
grouping: from the family, to the village, 
to the town, to the province, to the na- 
tion. Today we see a mounting orienta- 
tion toward regional associations. This 
trend is driven by myriad contributing 
factors—among which economics and 
communications appear most significant. 

Mr. Speaker, this point is one of spe- 
cial importance to me. I have long been 
concerned that we develop more regional 
agencies in the Pacific community. I 
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agree with Dr. Brzezinski that a growing 
desire for this sort of organization and 
affiliation exists; the underdeveloped na- 
tions especially seek to cooperate in 
progress toward stability and integrity. 
If this thrust is met by a complementary 
desire from the developed nations, such 
as ourselves, we stand to make great 
gains. In this way, we have before us 
the opportunity to bring lasting peace to 
the Pacific community. The means are 
simply a spirit of mutual friendship and 
assistance. The end would be a group of 
nations, corporate in some senses, but 
individually able to stand alone, re- 
sponsibility. 

We may look with pride to many 
achievements already realized in this re- 
gard, The United Nations established in 
1952 the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—ECAFE—in order to 
promote regional cooperation in trade, 
in commodity production and export, in 
shipping, and in industrial development; 
much progress has come from 
agency. 

More recently we have seen the estab- 
lishment of the Asian Development Bank, 
“a long-range development plan for all 
of Southeast Asia, led by Asians, to im- 
prove the life of Asians.” Many other 
regional organizations havé contributed 
to the spirit of “community,” including 
the Mekong River Basin development 
project and the Asian and Pacific Co- 
operation Council; and more are in the 
planning stages. At the same time, trade 
among nations has increased vastly and 
assistance from countries with strong 
economies to underdeveloped nations has 
flourished. A real foundation has been 
cemented—what remains is for the na- 
tions of the Pacific community to work 
together in the construction of a solid 
edifice of friendship and cooperation 
upon it. 

These three qualities of the present 
world situation have great importance 
for the formulation of American foreign 
policy. We have a responsibility, as the 
foremost global power, to remain in- 
volved in world affairs, yet the nature 
of that involvement requires serious con- 
sideration. The spirit of our efforts must 
be one of community. We must work in 
cooperation with other nations—both 
the underdeveloped and the stablé coun- 
tries of the world. We must strive vigor- 
ously to reconcile differences existing on 
all levels. We must address ourselves, es- 
sentially, to narrowing the gap that ex- 
ists today between the leading govern- 
ments and from there establish a basis 
for lasting friendly relations. Only 
through a sincere spirit of cooperation 
among the world's developed nations can 
we ever hope for lasting world peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the con- 
sideration of my colleagues Dr. Brzezin- 
ski’s article. I congratulate him on his 
fine effort. 

The article follows: 

THE IMPLICATIONS OF CHANGE FOR 
FOREIGN POLICY 
(By Zbigniew Brzezinski) 

(Norx.— What is really changing in inter- 
national politics?” In his remarks before the 
Department of State's national foreign pol- 
icy conference for editors and broadcasters 
on May 22, Mr. Brzezinski, a member of the 
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ent's Policy Planning Council, 
8 five major changes in international 
politics and their implications for U.S. for- 
eign policy. His remarks were made on a 
“background” basis, and he has edited them 
tor publication in the Bulletin.) 

International politics is dominated by 
crises. The result is that we often mistake 
these crises for the reality of international 
politics. Going from crisis to crisis, we simply 
lose sight of the more basic and often more 
important changes that imperceptibly re- 
shape the world in which we live. 

It is useful, therefore, sometimes to pause 
and ask in a detached way: What is the na- 
ture of our era? What is really changing in 
international politics? By posing these ques- 
tions we become better equipped to discuss 
the implications of historical trends for U.S. 
foreign policy. Definition of a broad frame- 
work of that kind in turn enables us to see 
in sharper relief our true interests and goals 
in specific regions of the world, such as 
Europe or Asia. Accordingly, in these re- 
marks I would like to first turn to the prob- 
lem of change in international politics and 
then discuss the implications of these 
changes for the U.S. posture in world affairs. 

As I look at international politics, I see 
five major changes taking piace, together 
fundamentally altering the nature of inter- 
National relations in our day. The changes 
are not obvious, because they are slow; but 
their cumulative impact is most important. 

WANING OF IDEOLOGICAL CONFLICTS 


1. The first involves the waning of ideo- 
logical conflicts among the more developed 
nations of the world. 

Since the time of the French Revolution, 
conflicts between states have been pro- 
foundly emotionalized by mass struggles in- 
duced by a mixture of ideology and national- 
ism. Where that mixture was particularly 
intense, as in the case of nazism, the conflicts 
which resulted were particularly bloody and 
destructive. By and large, during the last 
150 years or so relations among the more 
Advanced states, particularly in Europe, have 
been poisoned by the emotionalizing impact 
of absolute doctrinal answers concerning 
most of the basic issues of humanity. 

This condition is waning due to a variety 
of factors. 

First of all, nuclear weapons have necessi- 
tated greater and greater restraint in rela- 
tions among states. The realization of the 
enormous destructiveness of nuclear confilct 
has had a most sobering effect on statesmen. 
Hitherto one could calculate the cost and 
the potential advantages of war; today, this 
simply is no longer possible, and thus even 
the most bitter ideological hatreds have to 
be restrained by common sense. 

Secondly, just as important, we are re- 
allzing more fully that social change is such 
an enormously complex and interrelated 
Process, with so many variables, that it can- 
not be reduced to a few simple ideological 
formulas, as was the case in the early stages 
of industrialization. Ideological attitudes are 
thus giving way to a problem-solving, en- 
gineering approach to social change. 

Thirdly, communism, the principal, and 
until recently the most militant, revolution- 
ary ideology of our day, is dead—commu- 
nism is dead as an ideology in the sense 
that it is no longer capable of mobilizing 
unified global support. On the contrary, it is 
increasingly fragmented by conflicts among 
Constituent units and parties. This has con- 
tributed to ideological disillusionment 
among its members, Communist states, Com- 
munist movements, and Communist subver- 
Sion are still very important on the interna- 
tional scene, but Communist ideology as a 
Vital force is no longer with us. 

Revolutionary movements in different 
Parts of the world instead relate themselves 
More s y to local radical traditions 
4nd try to exploit local opportunities. Thus, 
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the common doctrine and its alleged uni- 
versal validity are being diluted by specific 
adaptations. The process is destroying the 
universal appeal and global effectiveness of 
ideology. 

All of that, cumulatively, prompts the 
waning of the ideological age in relations, 
particularly among the developed nations. 
The role of ideology is still quite important 
in relations among the less developed states, 
where problems are simpler, where issues can 
be translated into black-and-white proposi- 
tions, and where absolute doctrinal cate- 
gories still appear superficially relevant. 

SHIFT IN FOCUS OF VIOLENCE 

2. Closely connected with the waning 
ideological conflicts among the more devel- 
oped nations of the world is the decline of 
violence among these states. During approxi- 
mately the last 150 years, the international 
scene has been dominated by conflicts fought 
principally among the more advanced and 
largely European nations of the world. The 
focus of violence today is shifting to the 
third world. Increasingly, conflicts are either 
between some of the developed nations and 
the less developed nations; or increasingly, 
instability in the underdeveloped world is 
itself the source of global tensions. It is 
thus a basic reversal of the dominant pat- 
tern of the recent past. 

The new restraint on violence displayed 
by the more advanced states in relations 
among one another is also largely due to 
the nuclear age. It should be acknowledged 
that without the presence of nuclear wea- 
pons a major war probably would have 
erupted in the course of the last 20 years. 
Given the range of conflicts, the frequent 
tensions, and the occasional clashes between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, in 
almost any other era in history a war be- 
tween them probably would have ensued. 
The presence of nuclear weapons has in- 
troduced an overriding factor of restraint 
into relations among the more advanced 
states and has helped to preserve world 
peace, 

This restraint is still largely absent in- 
sofar as relations among the less developed 
states are concerned. Moreover, the ideologi- 
cal passions and the nationalist tensions 
have not yet run their full course; and con- 
sequently the propensity toward total reac- 
tions, total commitment, and total violence 
is still quite high. 

Without discussing the pros and cons of 
the Vietnamese war, it offers a good example 
of the generalization made above. It reflects 
the shift of focus in global affairs from con- 
flicts between the developed states to a con- 
flict that involves a wealthy and highly ad- 
vanced country in an effort to create regional 
stability. The unwillingness of the Soviet 
Union to become totally involved in the con- 
flict stems from the greater realization of its 
own interest in preserving peace in the nu- 
clear age and also from the gradual waning 
of its ideology, which weakens its sense of 
total identification with every revolutionary 
movement in the world. 

TREND TOWARD POSTNATIONALISM 

3. The third generalization is the proposi- 
tion that we are witnessing the end of the 
supremacy of the nation-state on the inter- 
national scene. This process is far from con- 
summated, but nonetheless the trend seems 
to me to be Irreversible. It is not only a mat- 
ter of security interdependence among allied 
states. It is also a matter of psychological 
change. People through history have ex- 
panded their sense of identification. At first, 
men identified themselves with their fami- 
lies, then with their villages, then with their 
towns, then with their regions and prov- 
inces, then with their nations. Now increas- 
ingly people are beginning to identify with 
their continents and regions. This change 
has been induced by the necessities of eco- 
nomic development and of the technological 
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revolution, by changes in the means of com- 
munication—all of which cause people to 
identify themselves more and more with 
wider, more global human interests. 


GLOBAL POWER OF THE UNITED STATES 


4. The fourth major change which has 
taken place in our times is the emergence 
of the United States as the preponderant 
world power. The conventional view is that 
since 1945 we have seen three basic stages of 
international development: First of all, U.S. 
nuclear monopoly; secondly, biopolarity, 
based on two homogeneous alliances rigidly 
confronting each other; and now increasing- 
ly polycentrism, with many states playing 
the International game. 

I submit that this is a wrong perspective; 
in fact, the sequence has been the opposite. 
The first postwar era—1945-50—was essen- 
tially a polycentric era. The Unied States was 
largely disarmed. It had a nuclear monopoly, 
to be sure, but its nuclear power was essen- 
tially apocalyptic; it was not. applicable—it 
was only usable in circumstances which 
everyone wished to avoid—hence it was not 
politically relevant. The United States was 
disarmed, it was only beginning to be in- 
volved in Europe, hardly involved In Asia— 
and there were still two major empires on the 
scene, the French and the British. The 
Russians were asserting their regional control 
over Central Europe, but they were not yet 
involved in Asia. Asia itself was in turmoil. 
This truly was the polycentric era. 

It gave way to the era of bipolarity, of di- 
chotomic confrontation, if you will, between 
two alliances—one led by the Soviet Union, 
one led by the United States. The Soviet 
Union during this time acquired nuclear 
capacity, and under Khrushchev it misjudged 
its nuclear power and attempted to pursue 
between 1958 and 1962 a policy designed to 
assert Soviet global supremacy. These years 
were dominated by the Soviet effort to throw 
the West out of Berlin, to put missiles in 
Cuba and to force a showdown. However, 
Khrushchey discovered in 1962 that the 
Soviet Union still had only apocalyptic 
power. Its nuclear power was not relevant 
when faced with U.S. power, which by then 
had become much more complex and much 
more usable in a far greater diversity of situ- 
ations. 

Thus in the last few years the United 
States successfully stared Khrushchey down 
in Cuba, it protected its interests in the 
Dominican Republic and in the Congo—and 
today it is doing it in Viet-Nam. Yet the 
Soviet Union did not dare to react even in 
the area of its regional domination: Berlin. 
Today, the Soviet Union is in effect a re- 
gional power, concentrating primarily on 
Europe and on the growing danger from 
China. Our power during this ensuing period 
has become applicable power, with a long- 
range delivery system, with the means of 
asserting itself on the basis of a global reach. 

Moreover, recent years—and this is much 
more important—have witnessed continued 
economic growth in this country; they have 
seen the expansion and ap on the 
world scene of U.S. technological know-how. 
Increasingly, the U.S. way of life, our styles, 
our patterns of living, are setting the ex- 
ample. Today, if there is a creative society in 
the world, it is the United States—in the 
sense that everyone, very frequently with- 
out knowing it, is imitating it. However, 
paradoxically because the United States is 
the only global power, it finds it increasingly 
difficult to concentrate its resources or its 
policy on any specific region of the world. 
This often creates sharp, dilemmas and dif- 
ficulties with which we will have to live be- 
cause our involvement is also a major factor 
of stability in the world. 


THE GROWING FRAGMENTATION OF THE WORLD 


5. The fifth major change involves the 
growing fragmentation of the world, not only 
between the developed states and the under- 
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developed—which is, of course, much talked 
about—but the increasing fragmentation of 
the developed world, I have particularly in 
mind the growing difference between the 
United States and the rest of the advanced 
world. The United States is becoming a new 
society, a society no longer shaped by the im- 
pact of the industrial process on social, eco- 
nomic, and political life. That impact still 
shapes European life; if you look at the 
changes in the nature of the European po- 
litical elite, if you look at problems of em- 
ployment or unemployment or welfare, if you 
look at efforts to create greater access to 
education in Europe—all of these are mani- 
festations of the impact of the industrial 
process on a formerly rural and traditional 
society. 

The United States ls no longer in this kind 
of historical era. Increasingly, our social 
dilemmas are of leisure, well-being, automa- 
tion, psychic well-being, alienation of the 
youth (usually from well-to-do middle-class 
families). All of that is connected with a 
standard of living which has become rela- 
tively stable and high, connected with a 
society which is well-to-do but in many 
respects has new dilemmas of purpose and 
meaning. We are becoming, in effect, a post- 
industrial society, in which computers and 
communications are shaping more and more 
our way of life. Our education and our image 
of the world are shaped more by tele- 
vision and less and less by sequential, logical 
media such as books and newspapers, If the 
Europeans are today experiencing the auto- 
mobile revolution—which extends physical 
mobiltiy—Americans are undergoing an elec- 
tronic revolution, which extends our senses 
and nervous systems. 

All of this induces new perspectives and 
new attitudes and sharpens the difference 
between us and the rest of the developed 
world. It also creates underlying tension, in 
addition to the obvious problems of foreign 
policy, such as the Kennedy Round, the 
problem of NATO, the problem of East-West 
relations, and so forth, 


U.S. FOREIGN POLICY IN A TIME OF CHANGE 


If there is any merit in this highly gener- 
alized analysis of the nature of change in our 
time, what are its implictaions for U.S. for- 
eign policy? 

First of all, we should not become ideologi- 
cal latecomers. We have traditionally been 
the pragmatic society, free of ideological 
shackles. It would be unfortunate if now we 
succumbed to internal and external ideologi- 
zation, elther because of belated anti-Com- 
munist rigidity at a time when the Commu- 
nist world is becoming fragmented or because 
of radical reactions to internal dilemmas, 
the new dilemmas of our society that I spoke 
about. It would be unfortunate if these new 
dilemmas, inherent in the United States’ 
becoming a new type of society, were ir- 
sponded to on the basis of essentially ir- 
relevant, outmoded, 19th-century ideological 
formulations. Yes, this is the great danger, 
particularly with the New Left, which is 
looking for ideological guidance and only too 
often turns to outmoded anarchistic, Trot- 
skyite, or nihilistic doctrines, doctrines com- 
pletely irrelevant to the new dilemmas of 
our society. 

Secondly, in our foreign policy we ought to 
avoid the prescriptions of the extreme right 
or the extreme left. The right only too often 
says, erroneously, that to protect a better 
America we ought to stay out of the world. 
The New Left says that to build a better 
America we have to stay out of the world. 
Both are wrong, because today our global 
involvement and our preponderance of power 
is such that our disinvolyement would create 
international chaos of enormous proportions. 
Our involvement is a historical fact—there is 
no way of ending it. One can debate about 
the forms it ought to take, about its scope 
and the way it is applied, but one cannot any 
longer debate in absolutist terms should we 
or should we not be involved. 
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Thirdly, we should not underestimate, be- 
cause of our own historical formation, the 
role of reyolutionary nationalism in the 
world. While we have to pursue the task of 
building a world of cooperative communities, 
we have to realize that revolutionary nation- 
alism is a stage of development which in 
many cases cannot be avoided. We should 
therefore be very careful not to get over- 
involved in conflicts, with the result that we 
are pitched against revolutionary national- 
isms, making us appear as impediments to 
social change. 

This raises the extremely complicated 
issue of intervention. Under what conditions 
should we or should we not intervene? It is 
extraordinarily difficult to define clear-cut 
criteria; but as a broad generalization, it 
might be said that intervention is justified 
whenever its absence will create regional in- 
stability of expanding proportions. It has to 
be judged largely on its international merits 
and not in terms of specific domestic conse- 
quences within individual states. It is that 
distinction which justifies intervention—it 
is that distinction which warrants our in- 
volvement today in the effort to create re- 
gional stability in Southeast Asia. 

Fourthly, in seeking tles with the devel- 
oped nations of the world, particularly with 
Western Europe, we have to emphasize in 
addition to specific political and security ar- 
rangements, increasingly efforts addressed to 
the fundamental social dilemmas which are 
inherent in the widening gap between the 
United States and Western Europe. We ought 
to try to share and distribute our new knowl- 
edge and technological skills, because this is 
the unique asset of the postindustrial society. 
At the same time we should try to make the 
industrial societies more aware of the novel 
character of our problems. By learning from 
us they can perhaps avoid some of our dif- 
ficulties. We have to forge new social bonds, 
especially between our younger generation 
and the younger Europeans—and urgently so, 
for we are at a time in history when the two 
continents find themselves in different his- 
torical eras. 

Finally, to apply these remarks cumula- 
tively and briefly to Europe: Since the 
ideological age is waning, since the developed 
world is increasingly becoming the zone of 
tranquility, since the United States is play- 
ing a predominant role in the world, and 
since we are in a new historical era which 
gives us special assets, it is our task to de- 
velop a broader approach for Europe, the pur- 
pose of which, as the President said on Oc- 
tober 7th is to end gradually through recon- 
ciliation the cold war, a remnant of the civil 
war that has divided the most advanced 
parts of the world for the last 150 years, 

Thus we need to adapt the Atlantic con- 
cept to the post-cold-war era. We should 
strive increasingly to shape a community of 
the developed nations which will contain 
four basic components: The United States; 
a more homogeneous and integrated West- 
ern Europe in close ties with the United 
States but also In increasingly close linkage 
with Eastern Europe; an Eastern Europe 
which will gradually begin to stand on its 
own feet and engage in subregional integra- 
tion more independently of the Soviet Union 
while in turn retaining its ties with the 
Soviet Union; a Soviet Union which would 
also be drawn into constructive relationships 
with Western Europe and the United States. 

Only by developing such a community of 
the developed nations, of which Japan should 
naturally be a member, can we try to assure 
a measure of order to a world which other- 
wise will be increasingly dominated by chaos. 

If we look 20 years ahead, we can see clearly 
a challenge to the survival of organized so- 
clety in several parts of the world. When we 
look 20 years ahead in the developed parts 
of the world and particularly in the United 
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States, where the scientific, technological, 
medical, and chemical revolutions are pro- 
gressing most rapidly, we can increasingly see 
a challenge to the individual as a mysterious, 
autonomous human being. 

We cannot effectively respond to these 
twin challenges if we are at the same time 
preoccupied with ideological and doctrinal 
confllets which no longer have much rele- 
vance to the fundamental concerns of our 
day. Given the traditional American quest 
for human freedom and today's U.S. global 
power, we have the opportunity and the re- 
sponsibility to take the lead in responding to 
these twin challenges. 


Saratoga 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y., the oldest and 
most famous of all American spas, is still 
going strong. While visitors no longer 
pack their finery in a Saratoga trunk, 
throngs are as numerous and lively as 
ever, for Saratoga, just as in the Gay 
Nineties, is where the action is.” 

For those who want “action” in the 
special sense meant by “improvers of the 
breed,” there is the thoroughbred racing 
under the auspices of the New York Rac- 
ing Association throughout the month of 
August. There is also a full schedule of 
harness racing from June through Octo- 
ber. 

Since pre-Revolutionary days, Sara- 
toga has been known throughout the 
world for its healthful baths and healing 
waters. The State maintains a beautiful 
complex for those wishing to take its 
baths. 

While horseracing is still the No. 1 at- 
traction of the city, a new business came 
on the scene last year and is luring more 
and more visitors to this city of health, 
history, and horses. I am speaking of the 
new Performing Arts Center in Saratoga 
Springs. Having received national pub- 
licity since its official opening in 1966, the 
Saratoga Performing Arts Center has 
provided moments of magnificent artistic 
achievement to countless people from all 
over the United States. 

I wish to take this opportunity to salute 
Governor and Mrs. Nelson A. Rockefeller 
and all those who helped in the establish- 
ment of the Saratoga Performing Arts 
Center. Their recognition and encourage- 
men of the creative arts, has been a real 
boon to Saratoga Springs and has fur- 
ther enhanced New York State as the 
music capital of the world. 

One of the finest articles I have read 
on the new performing arts center was 
written recently by Mr. Frank Sullivan, 
a distinguished writer and native Sara- 
togian, whom I have had the pleasure 
of knowing for many years. While re- 
garded as a humorist of the first rank, 
he is also a man of charm, vitality and 
warmth, known and loved by all. I know 
of no one who is held in higher regard 
than Frank in my hometown. We, in 
Saratoga, are proud of him. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Mr. Sullivan’s stimulating ar- 
ticle entitled Saratoga,“ in which he 
has offered a persuasive appraisal of the 
Saratoga Performing Arts Center. 

The article follows: 

SARATOGA 
(By Frank Sullivan) 


In the 1930s Dr, Serge Koussevitsky came 
to Saratoga early for several summers, 
leased a house and took a thorough rest 
cure and course of mineral baths, Then, re- 
laxed and restored, the maestro journeyed on 
to Tanglewood to lead his Boston Symphony 
in the August concerts there. I felt at the 
time that it was a friendly and neighborly 
thing for my home town, Saratoga, to act as 
Physician and masseur and get Tanglewood's 
illustrious chief in top shape for the season, 
and I was glad, remembering the many 
Pleasant evenings when I had sat on the 
lawn at Tanglewood listening to him and 
the Boston Symphony make splendid music. 
At the same time I had a slightly envious 
feeling that since Dr. Koussevitsky found 
Saratoga so healthful and attractive he 
Owed it to us to stay here, send for his 
musicians and give his concerts to Saratoga. 
This was the last word in pipe dreams and 
Wishful thinking. Other Saratogians and 
friends of Saratoga had something of the 
Same kind of dream of a summer music 
festival for the Spa but at that time nobody 
saw any possibility of the dream becoming 
reality. 

But it has. Wonderfully and bountifully it 
has come true in a measure to astonish the 
Most incorrigible optimist. In July of 1966 
the Spa became the summer home of the 
illustrious New York City Ballet and in 
August came the great Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. I could not say Just when the dreaming 
4nd the wishful thinking left off and some- 
One took that first actual step leading to 1966 
and the birth of The Saratoga Performing 
Arts Center. So many have had a share in it 
that it would be invidious to single anyone 
as the master mind, but one thing is clear. 
If Governor Nelson Rockefeller had not 
thrown the influence of the State behind the 
Saratoga Performing Arts Center, and if in 
addition he and his brothers had not made 
Such handsome personal contributions, the 
task would have been much more difficult. 
The State contributed the site on which The 
Saratoga Performing Arts Center stands and 
Spent nearly a million dollars readying it. It 
Was fitting that it was Governor Rockefeller 
who officiated at the groundbreaking for The 
Saratoga Performing Arts Center amphi- 
theatre on June 30, 1964. 

For me, I think the first tangible evidence 
that something very fine might happen came 
one autumn night a few years ago when an 
audience crowded the Spa Theatre to hear 
Edward Villella talk about the ballet and to 
Watch him and Patricia McBride dance ex- 
derpts from familiar ballets, to music from a 
record player. It was a miniature baliet per- 
fomance in itself, by two artists whose 
Stature has steadily increased as their careers 
Progress. (Notice that I did not say their 
Stature had progressed by Leaps and Bounds; 
it took some self-control- to refrain, but I 
Managed it! Many of those present that night 
Were more or less familiar with ballet. Some 
Were not. But for many of us that was the 
Moment when Saratoga Performing Arts 
Center became a reality; a tiny reality but a 
reality nonetheless. 

The Saratoga Performing Arts Center is 
the greatest boon Saratoga has been granted 

many a year. In fact it is one of the four 
great milestones in the long history of the 
resort. The first, on a day in 1767, when 
Mohawk braves, whose tribe had long known 
of the healing powers of the waters at Sara- 
toga, carried their ailing friend, Sir William 
Johnson, here. He was the first white man to 
take the cure, and it worked. He arrived on 
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a litter borne by his Indian friends and left, 
able to walk. Thus was the Spa launched on 
its long career as a health resort. The second 
milestone? That came on a summer day in 
1863 when the first race was run at Saratoga, 
starting the resort on its century-long career 
as one of the greatest racing centers in the 
country. 

The third milestone came in 1909 when 
New York State put a stop to the depletion 
of the springs by private interests, took over 
ownership of them and began the develop- 
ment of the Spa park in a glade of which the 
handsome Saratoga Performing Arts Center 
amphitheatre now stands. And now, the 
fourth milestone, the coming of The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and the New York City 
Ballet to make the Spa their summer home. 
Long may they thrive here! 

The Saratoga Performing Arts Center Is 
the symbol and precursor of a new era in 
Saratoga, a token of its emergence from the 
past and its entrance upon a future its 
friends hope will be as notable as its past 
was. The old days are gone, not only in Sara- 
toga but everywhere. The advent of the auto- 
mobile at about the turn of the century 
marked the beginning of the end of the tran- 
quil Saratoga of the great hotels to which 
guests came in June and settled down to stay 
all summer, taking the waters, walking out 
to the racetrack or rocking placidly on the 
verandas of the hotels. Those hotels disap- 
peared one by one, anachronisms succumb- 
ing to the March of So-Called Progress. First 
went Congress Hall, the Kensington, the 
Clarendon, the Windsor and others. Then, in 
1946, the famous United States fell victim 
and last and perhaps finest of them all, the 
Grand Union, which was knocked down in 
1952. 

Knocked down unnecessarily, it is said. 
Learning that the Grand Union was to go, 
& wealthy friend of Saratoga whose family 
has long been prominent in racing offered to 
buy the hotel, planning to restore it. But the 
wreckers who had got possession of the hotel 
reacted to this generous offer by hoisting the 
price; the philanthropist withdrew, and the 
hotel came down. So runs the story. That 
tragedy still rankles Saratoga. t 

The town has been noted for its elm- 
shaded avenues. They are not as elm-shaded 
these days as they were before the con- 
founded elm blight arrived, though Saratoga 
is not alone in suffering from this pest. Many 
elms have had to be taken down but new 
trees—maples, this time—are being planted 
to replace them. A series of fires has also 
plagued the town in the past decade and 
Broadway still bears the scars. One of the 
worst destroyed Convention Hall, a majestic 
auditorium which in its lengthy life had been 
host to many historic political conventions 
and other gatherings. A new convention hall 
and civic center is planned. 

The big hotels on Broadway gave the street 
a kind of grandeur which was lost when they 
departed. If the visitor who comes to see the 
ballet or hear a concert comes into town and 
notices an undue number of gaps where 
buildings had stood, they are not all the 
results of fires. An urban renewal project is 
underway and unsightly old buildings in the 
center of the town are being razed. The plan- 
ners hope eventually to give Broadway a 
handsome face lift. 

Gone is Canfield’s, the most sumptuous 
palace of chance Saratoga has ever seen. The 
Casino still stands, in Congress Park, and is 
now the property of the city. Canfield's was 
a dignified establishment and Richard Can- 
field himself was a dignified-looking man, so 
sedate that the painter Whistler called him 
“His Reverence.” As a boy in short pants, 
along with others of my set, I would stand 
outside the Canfield entrance in that Pleis- 
tocene Age to watch the Vanderbilts and 
other swells drive up for dinner and an eve- 
ning of roulette or faro, The only celebrity 
we appleknocker urchins could identify was 
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Lillian Russell. How could even a small boy 
miss that lovely and opulent vision? But we 
never crowded around for autographs, as the 
intrepid youth of today would. We would 
have gotten our ears pinned back by the Can- 
field gendarmerie if we had. One remembers 
too the raucous and frenetic gaiety of the 
1920's when the town was wide open and the 
roulette wheels clicked at a dozen plush ca- 
sinos, and some not so plush. Gone are the 
croupiers of yesteryear but the citizen bent 
on speculation can of course still try his luck 
at either the flat track or the Raceway, where 
the trotters perform in the evening. All this 
quite legally now, with the benison of the 
State—and with an internal revenue agent 
close by the pari-mutuel window to collect 
Uncle Sam's share in case you win more than 
$600. 

The Spa has never been blessed with any- 
thing like the Performing Arts Center. The 
nearest approach to a resident orchestra Sara- 
toga has seen was conducted by Victor Her- 
bert at the turn of the century. It played 
nightly on the court veranda of the Grand 
Union during the season. There is a pretty 
story that Mr. Herbert was strolling in the 
garden of the hotel one night after his con- 
cert when he overheard a young lover say to 
his lass (or vice versa) “Kiss me again!” 
Inspired by love's young dream Mr. Herbert 
went instantly to his room and composed his 
famous “Kiss Me Again.“ Aged parties will 
recall with nostalgia Mme. Fritzi Scheff sing- 
ing that tender love song in “Mlle. Modiste.“ 
Others. more recently may have undergone 
less inspired renditions of the classic by off- 
key sopranos under the delusion that they 
could trill it as well as Fritzi did. 

Before The Saratoga Performing Arts Cen- 
ter became a reality there were a few Nervous 
Nellies who feared the ballet and the orches- 
tra could not compete with the races. They 
suspected the summer visitors would be too 
busy evenings figuring tomorrow’s winners. 
These Cassandras were wrong. Visitors at- 
tending the races here last summer were dili- 
gent patrons of the Saratoga Performing Arts 
Center and wealthy summer cottagers and 
horseowners have from its inception been 
among the most generous contributors to 
the more than $4,000,000 it took to establish 
The Saratoga Performing Arts Center. In any 
case there could be no thought of depending 
entirely on Saratoga patronage. The Thru- 
way and the Northway superhighways have 
made access to Saratoga many times easier 
than it was even a few years ago, and enables 
the Saratoga Performing Arts Center to draw 
its audiences from an area with a population 
of 25,000,000. 

Thus Saratoga moves briskly into a new 
era. The Saratoga Performing Arts Center 
moves through its second season. The old 
racetrack out Union Avenue observes its 
104th birthday this year, and is going 
stronger than ever. Skidmore College, which 
from modest beginnings a half century ago 
has occupied an increasingly large sector of 
the town's center, has outgrown that area 
and is bursting at the seams. So it made the 
intrepid but wise decision some ago to 
pack up bag and baggage and move two miles 
to the other side of town, to a new campus 
affording plenty of room for the expansion 
Skidmore must be prepared for in the coming 
decades. The move is well under way and 
in due course the handsome new campus will 
be occupied. It may be some kind of a first 
that an entire college stages a moving day 
on so grand a scale but it is all being done 
smoothly and expeditiously under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Joseph C. Palamountain, Skid- 
more’s new and energetic president. 

Last year the talkative brook in Geyser 
Park near The Saratoga Performing Arts Cen- 
ter amphitheatre struck Maestro Ormandy as 
a potential disturber of his concerts and 
engineers accordingly took appropriate steps 
with dams and other contrivances to hush 
its babbling while the concerts were on. The 
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rains have been copious this spring and the 
brook has been behaving boisterously, in a 
manner one feels sure that Alfred Lord 
Tennyson, sole proprietor of the poetic rights 
to brooks, would frown on, but no doubt 
the engineers will rise to the occasion and 
squelch the brook again. Maestro Ormandy 
has one consolation: airplanes are not a 
menace here. I recall the intermittent bed- 
lam at the Lewisohn Stadium concerts when 
airplanes from LaGuardia Field roared over- 
head in the middle of a symphony. 

So godspeed to Balanchine and Ormandy 
and the Saratoga Performing Arts Center in 
their second season. 


“Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
since the founding of our Republic, U.S. 
citizens have proudly proclaimed their 
belief in man’s right to live in freedom 
with individual liberty. The great pa- 
triots of our American Revolution, the 
authors of our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Constitution and Bill of Rights 
were inspired by a single precept—that 
all men are created equal, that they have 
inalienable rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. In order that Amer- 
icans might be free to determine their 
own destiny, our forefathers molded a 
democratic government, of the people, 
propelled by the principle of government 
by the consent of the governed. Since the 
birth of our Nation, the American people 
have prospered under this form of gov- 
ernment. For nearly 200 years, govern- 
ment by the consent of the governed has 
elevated the United States of America 
into a position of being the strongest, 
most prosperous nation in the world to- 
day. We Americans have faith in self- 
government. The daring experiment of 
our American colonies was unequivocally 
successful. š 

It is for this reason that we so ada- 
mantly deplore the situation of the many 
subjugated peoples on this earth. It is 
for this reason that we cry out against 
all forms of dictatorship and tyranny 
over the mind of man. It is for this rea- 
son that, in 1959, the U.S. Congress 
issued a resolution proclaiming Captive 
Nations Week. Each year during the 
third week in July, the people of the 
United States and the free world give 
special tribute to some 23 nations whose 
citizens are not free. We extend to these 
captive peoples our heartfelt compassion 
and we reassert our strong belief that no 
government of one nation has the moral 
or ethical right to impose its governing 
system on the peoples of another nation. 

The week of July 16-22, 1967, is the 
ninth observance of Captive Nations 
Week, and we of the Congress, to- 
gether with all U.S. citizens and free- 
dom-loving peoples the world over, re- 
dedicate ourselves to the cause of liberty 
for all mankind. In the words of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s last Captive Nations 
Week proclamation: 
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We give renewed devotion to the just 
aspirations of all people for national in- 
dependence and human liberty. 


Emergency Labor Dispute Situation 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, when the rail- 
way labor dispute of 1963 came to the 
floor of the House of Representatives 
with a recommendation that amounted 
to compulsory arbitration, I stated as 
follows: 

The President's message to the Congress, 
and the Joint Resolution introduced pur- 
suant to that message, amounts to nothing 
more than compulsory arbitration and pass- 
ing the buck” until after the 1964 election, 
The adoption of the Administration's res- 
olution seems sure to weaken rather than 
strengthen the collective bargaining proc- 
esses in transportation, and perhaps sets 
a precedent in all industries. 


Unfortunately, this prediction has 
turned out to be true, and the course of 
labor relations in the railroad indus- 
try has been downward ever since. It 
has now arrived at a point where the ad- 
ministration says, and the Senate echoes, 
that no solution other than compulsory 
arbitration is possible. To me this is de- 
featism and admission that we are un- 
willing to face up to the realities of the 
‘entire emergency labor relations pic- 
ture in the United States today. That 
picture, unfortunately, has developed to 
the point where, in a major industry, 
there are few disputes that can be set- 
tled without intervention by the Gov- 
ernment on one side or the other. The 
difficulty with this is that the prospect of 
governmental interference being vir- 
tually assured, or even worse, the com- 
pulsory arbitration being certain as it 
is under House Joint Resolution 559, 
neither management nor labor will have 
incentive to lay their cards on the table 
to see where areas of agreement may 
be arrived at and what eventual settle- 
ment can be worked out between the 
parties. 

In spite of the Vietnam war and the 
delay that has already occurred as a 
result of the brief strike that we have 
had, it is my feeling that the Congress 
can and should immediately find a bettér 
solution. As a temporary expedient, the 
alternative offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], offered this 
opportunity and continues to offer it. 
For these reasons, I could not support 
House Joint Resolution 559, since it is 
my conviction that it will lead to a weak- 
ening of collective bargaining; and col- 
lective bargaining is an absolute essential 
of our private enterprise system. Sooner 
or later, the Congress is going to have to 
face up to this situation. Let us hope 
that even though House Joint Resolu- 
tion 559.is about to become law, we will 
continue in this session of Congress to 
seek for better solutions to the emer- 
gency labor dispute situation. 
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Fairness Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the South 
Carolina Broadcasters Association, meet- 
ing at their 20th annual summer conven- 
tion, unanimously adopted a resolution 
opposing the Federal Communication 
Commission’s recent application of the 
fairness doctrine to cigarette advertising. 
This resolution is a most timely expres- 
sion of the views of the South Carolina 
broadcasters, and I was highly impressed 
with its thoughtful and well-considered 
message. I commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues in the Congress, to the 
people of the country: 

RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY SOUTH 

CAROLINA BROADCASTERS ASSOCIATION, MYR- 

TLE Beacu, S.C., Jury 10, 1967 


We, the Broadcasters of South Carolina 
gathered for our State Convention, are aware 
that the Commission's ruling in the WCBS- 
TV case has as its basic and worthy objec- 
tive the attainment of an informed audience 
with respect to controversial issues of public 
importance. The ruling does not require the 
broadcaster to provide equal time to those 
who oppose his advertising of cigarettes, nor 
does it force upon the broadcaster the selec- 
tion of any self appointed adversary. 

Nevertheless we view with deep concern 
the novel extension of Commission authority 
to stand in judgment of articles of com- 
merce, as distinguished from issues of public 
controversy. 

The American system of broadcasting is 
made possible by advertiser support. Adver- 
tisers will not long remain in radio and tele- 
vision if each paid announcement triggers 
a contentious reply. 

The Commission action discriminates 
against broadcasting. Newspaper, magazine 
and other important advertising media—all 
beyond reach of the Commission's jurisdic- 
tion—will continue to afford the cigarette 
advertiser an unhampered means to convey 
his message. 

The Federal Trade Commission is a more 
appropriate administrative body to protect 
the public health and to regulate advertis- 
ing copy. The rulings of that agency—and 
its Cease and Desist orders are issued after 
deliberate hearings involving expert knowl- 
edge, and access to laboratory analysis. 
Moreover, the F. C. C. and the broadcaster 
have historically taken notice of F. T. C. 
rulings, and broadcasters have required con- 
formity to these rulings on the part of their 
advertisers. 

Therefore, be it resolved—that the South 
Carolina Broadcasters Association—respect- 
fully expresses to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission: 

1) its solemn conclusion that the Fairness 
Doctrine should not be applied to the ad- 
vertising of articles of commerce, and 

2) that the Commission should promptly 
clarify the practical application of its ciga- 
rette ruling by making it abundantly clear 
that the broadcasters’ judgment will alone 
determine whether he has discharged his 
responsibility to inform his audience, 

3) and finally, that the Commission will 
henceforth rely upon the Federal Trade 
Commission or other appropriate federal 
agency, having jurisdiction over all advertis- 
ing media—to regulate the advertising of 
products in interstate commerce. 
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Mr. Truett Thomas, of Big Spring, Tex., 
Wonders What Has Happened to Our 
Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
last year I made an address in Dallas to 
the chamber of commerce entitled “What 
Is Happening To Our Country?” It was 
received with an overwhelming response 
which served to point out to me that 
there were a great deal more concerned 
citizens than I thought there were. 

Today's mail brought me a letter from 
Mr. Truett Thomas, of Big Spring, Tex., 
a veteran of World War II, a patriotic 
citizen, and one who is concerned with 
the state of our Nation, and one who 
gave his only son in Vietnam. I commend 
it to every Member of this body for their 
consideration. 

The letter follows: 

Bic SPRING, TEX., 
July 11, 1967. 
Hon, Our E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Treacve: Having just finished 
reading your remarks to the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives on April 28, 1967 regarding Viet- 
Nam, I would like to take just a few minutes 
of your time regarding Vietnam and other 
World situations. 

Here is a little background on myself. I am 
57 years of age and a veteran of World War 
II. I am not now a member of the Democratic 
Party, the Republican Party, the John Birch 
Society or any other organization that is not 
One hundred per cent for Americanism as 
Was first outlined in the original Declaration 
of Independence. In other words, I am an 
American for America. My boy was killed in 
Service in Vietnam on the 14th of April 1966 
and I would like to console myself by realiz- 
ing that he did not die in vain. We have 
Numerous citations, medals, ete.; including 
the Bronze Star, Purple Heart and some Viet- 
Nam medals which testify of his service to 
his country. 

For years I was Adjutant of the local 
American Legion Post, Howard County 355, 
and immediately following World War II the 
American Legion stood for something as did 
many organizations at that time. I think you 
realize without my saying, that all organiza- 
tions including our Federal Government have 
deteriorated patriotically speaking beyond 
the point of no return. As a veteran of World 
War II and an active member of the Ameri- 
can Legion my prime objective for years and 
years in Big Spring, Texas has been that of 
fighting communism. I agree with you one 
hundred per cent that communism must be 
eradicated in Vietnam the same as other 
Parts of the world. But, Mr. Teague, let's 
face reality and call “a spade a spade” and 
“communism communism” regardless of 
Where it may be found. I see no difference 
in a communist in North Vietnam or Wash- 

m, D.C. or Big Spring Texas. So, this 
brings me to the question that I have wanted 
Someone to answer since the death of my 
Only son in Vietnam. Why spend our boys 
lives and untold billions of dollars fighting 
communism in Vietnam and at the very same 
moment aiding, abetting, condoning, finan- 
eing and protecting communism in the 
United States? 

I say that our Federal Government is doing 
all of these things to assist communism in 

à 
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the United States when they not only permit 
but foster and perpetuate victory marches, 
riots, strikes and many other forms of com- 
munist-backed activities. I can remember 
at the end of World War II, had someone 
burned the American Flag or destroyed it in 
any manner, they would have been handled 
promptly and permanently right on the spot. 
What has happened to our “good ole Ameri- 
can way of life’ when it was right that we 
handled people for belittling our flag, our 
nation or our Government in any shape form 
or fashion, 

Let's face it Mr. Teague, a few of you 
honest law makers in Washington have lost 
control to the communist-sponsored ele- 
ments who have tied this country up in such 
manner that it will never be straightened 
out. I believe that we should have a law 
which would make it an automatic sentence 
of deportation to anyone belonging to the 
Communist Party in the United States. But, 
if such bill were proposed, I dare say that 
you would not get a total of six votes in both 
houses for passage of such bill; and if it 
were passed, before it could be signed it 
would be declared unconstitutional by the 
highest Tribunal, I reiterate—I hate commu- 
nism in every shape whether it be in the 
Supreme Court, the White House or our local 
church—a communist is a communist re- 
gardless of his habitant. You and I know the 
war could be won in Vietnam in a matter of 
hours; so, please tell me why this war must 
be prolonged taking the lives of our men 
and costing us billions of dollars while we 
cultivate communism on every hand in the 
continental limits of the United States? 

I gave my only son, what has Washington, 
D.C. given? 

Sincerely, 
Truett THOMAS. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. WILLIAM STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, we have 
observed Captive Nations Week annually 
since 1959 because it is legally provided 
for in Public Law 86-90. In so doing we 
are not merely indicating a mechanical 
expression of regret and sympathy for 
the plight of the captive millions in East- 
ern and Central Europe, in Asia, and in 
the Caribbean. As a people placing a su- 
preme value on our rights to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness and on the 
right to self-determination, we feel a sin- 
cere and personal desolation at the con- 
dition of the peoples of such countries as 
Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, 
Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, Ru- 
mania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Albania, 
North Korea, North Vietnam and Tibet. 

A popular belief today is that Commu- 
nist Russia has relaxed her grip on the 
captive satellite countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. Yet nation after nation 
still languishes under the whip of Com- 
munist tyranny; millions have borne for 
decades and still must bear the bitterness 
of economic deprivation, political op- 
pression, and religious persecution. Oc- 
casionally a Captive Nation will rise in 
rebellion against its oppressor, only to be 
quickly smothered by the harsh hand of 
Communist colonialism. 


However, the battle between Commu- 
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nist imperialists and peace-loving na- 
tions is not always a flagrant. conflict. 
More often it is a subtle aggression, pit- 
ting mind against mind, ideology against 
ideology—for communism can only tri- 
umph when it has totally indoctrinated 
the individual and has made entire peo- 
ples slaves of party propaganda. 

We condemn the policies of commu- 
nism which deprive proud peoples of na- 
tional and individual liberties, which 
have no respect for individual convic- 
tions, which destroy human dignity. We 
pay solemn tribute to the captive nations 
of the world, many of whom have been 
forced to serve their Communist masters 
through decades of anguish. A majority 
of the youth in the Communist world 
have never had the opportunity to ex- 
perience the freedom and strength of 
democracy. Their only contact with the 
liberties cherished by all Americans has 
been through the memories of parents 
and aged relatives. Many of these unfor- 
tunate victims of communism will die 
without regaining the nationhood they 
covet and the civil liberties which are 
rightfully theirs. - 

The privileged citizens of the United 
States can hardly imagine the barren 
existence led by the captive peoples. But 
nonetheless we fight beside them in spirit 
in their battle for liberation, and we will 
never be content until they join us in the 
ranks of free nations. 


Postage Stamp in Honor of 250th Anni- 
versary of Israel Putnam, American 
Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, next year 
marks the 250 anniversary of the birth of 
the American patriot and Revolutionary 
War hero, Israel Putnam. The deeds of 
this defender of democratic ideals are 
so legendary that they have become in- 
corporated into our national folklore. 

His exploits include the oft-repeated 
account that, upon hearing the news of 
the battle of Lexington and Concord, he 
left his plow in the middle of the field he 
was cultivating and started for the scene 
of action without even taking time to 
change his clothes. At the battle of 
Bunker Hill it was Israel Putnam who 
gave the famous order, Don't shoot until 
you see the whites of their eyes.” 

Putnam was born on January 7, 1718, 
at Danvers, Mass. He settled in Brooklyn, 
Conn., around 1740 and lived there the 
remainder of his life. He served as a sec- 
ond lieutenant and captain in the French 
and Indian War and later was promoted 
to lieutenant colonel. Following this he 
was active in the Sons of Liberty, and in 
1774 was named chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence in Brooklyn, 
Conn. Putnam is credited with the arm- 
ing of Connecticut after the seizure of 
munitions at Boston by General Gage in 
1775. He also served in command at 
Bunker Hill. Upon joining the Continen- 
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tal Army when the Revolution started 
he was appointed to the rank of major 
general. He died on May 19, 1790, in 
Brooklyn, Conn., at the age of 72. 

Israel Putnam embodied the spirit of 
freedom-loving men of all centuries and 
epitomized the essence of the bravery 
and sacrifice which gave birth to our 
Nation and have sustained it ever since. 
His willingness to come immediately to 
the cause of liberty at its hour of greatest. 
peril and his unselfish devotion in his 
Nation's service have been a continuing 
source of inspiration for our citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the 250th an- 
niversary of the birth of this great Amer- 
ican patriot should be observed by the 
issuance of an appropriate commemora- 
tive postage stamp. The valiant sacri- 
fices which our Armed Forces are making 
in Vietnam today are in the great tradi- 
tions of patriotism established by men 
such as General Putnam. By noting the 
accomplishments of this noble son of 
Connecticut, we shall be giving added 
meaning and dignity to the accomplish- 
ments of our present-day heroes. 

Iam therefore introducing today a bill 
to provide for the issuance of a special 
postage stamp in commemoration of the 
anniversary of the birth of Israel Put- 
nam. 


Department of Transportation 
Appropriation Bill, 1968 


SPEECH 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 18, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11456) making 
appropriations for the Department of Trans- 
portation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes. 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
would like to congratulate the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Botanp] for 
his splendid handling of the difficult job 
of subcommittee chairman—he has done 
a fine job of navigating in treacherous 
waters. 

And I, too, Mr. Chairman, am con- 
cerned about the proposal contained in 
this bill to construct two high-endurance 
Secretary-class cutters at $14.5 million 


each instead of one cutter and one 312 


million oceanographic vessel. 

The oceanographic research vessel was 
to have replaced the obsolete Evergreen, 
a 30-year-old ice patrol vessel now used 
for both ice patrol work and scientific 
data collecting. 2 

If the proposed appropriations go 
through to build the cutter instead of 
the research vessel—it will mean the 
Evergreen will not be decommissioned 
as she should be. Work in rigorous arctic 
climates calls for a sturdy and safe ship 
with up-to-date equipment. 

The Merchant Marine Committee, on 
which I serve, reviewed the Coast Guard 
recommendations and concurred that 
the new oceanographic vessel was much 
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more necessary than the additional cut- 
ter. 


In the past, our oceanography pro- 
gram has been so fractured that it need- 
ed coordination. Because of this scatter- 
ing of responsibility, Congress approved 
the creation of a Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development Council under 
the chairmanship of Vice President 
HumpnHrey. This council is now in being 
and is currently reviewing our Nation's 
objectives in the field of oceanography. 

I have reason to believe it would agree 
that the Coast Guard's new oceano- 
graphic vessel could play a vital role in 
our overall oceanography program. I 
hope the Appropriations Committee can 
make the necessary study to which they 
refer in their report on the coordination 
of oceanographic activities. If they check 
with the Marine Resources. Council, I 
believe the committee will conclude that 
construction of an oceanographic vessel 
is more urgent than construction of an 
additional cutter. 

I hope that an amendment will be 
accepted restoring the oceanographic 
vessel. 


Panama Canal Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, quiet di- 
plomacy and friendly persuasion all too 
often go unheralded, while any interna- 
tional failure is prominently headlined 
and deplored. 

Recently, after 2% years of patient 
negotiation, the United States and Pan- 
ama, quietly and without fanfare, have 
agreed upon three new treaties for the 
Panama Canal. They are designed to re- 
move inequities which have been con- 
stant irritants to friendly relations with 
our Central American neighbors ever 
since the Canal Zone was established. 

A recent editorial in the San Francisco 
Chronicle reminds us of the opportunity 
we now have, with both magnanimity 
and goodwill, to support our Govern- 
ment’s very sensible and constructive 
proposal for operation of the Panama 


Mr. Speaker, this editorial follows: 
New PanaMa Treaty 

Our 1903 treaty with Panama, going back 
to the time of Theodore “I took the canal” 
Roosevelt, has been renegotiated and em- 
bodied in three new agreements which have 
been reached after 2½ years of effort. A new 
understanding with Panama had to be ar- 
rived at if friction over the canal was to be 
removed, and it is very much to the credit 
of the Johnson Administration that it has 
produced one. 

The Panama Canal has never enjoyed an 
entirely unclouded legitimacy. By replacing 
its original birth certificate with a new one, 
the negotiators intend to give Panama a 
share in the administration, management 
and operation of the canal and so hope to 
eliminate the tension and bad feeling that 
brought on riots in the Canal Zone in 1964 
and led to a three-months break in diplo- 
matic relations, 
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There will be three new treaties. One pro- 
vides for the surrender of United States 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone, which 
Roosevelt took “in perpetuity” and which 
has stuck in the craw of every Panamanian 
since. It would give Panama a share in run- 
ning the present canal and any future one, 
and reportedly would place the canal in a 
U.S.-Panamanian authority. The other trea- 
ties deal with arrangements for a sea-level 
canal and for the defense of the zone and its 
neutrality. 

A great deal of spreadeagle oratory will be 
heard before these treaties are ratified by 
the Senate, but they will eventually have to 
be accepted because what the Panamanians, 
correctly or incorrectly, consider Canal Zone 
imperialism cannot survive. 


Progress in Automobile Liability 
Insurance Noted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, on many 
previous occasions I have directed the 
attention of the House to the complex 
social problems presented by automobile 
liability insurance and regulation of this 
industry by the several States. On those 
occasions I have indicated my convic- 
tion that State regulation of the insur- 
ance industry has often been insufficient 
to protect the public's interest in reason- 
able rates, a competitive insurance mar- 
ket and a solvent, responsible industry. 

However, I should like to note that re- 
cently, in my own State, New Jersey, 
steps have been taken which will do 
much to promote the public's interest in 
effective insurance industry regulation. 

Although not required by law to con- 
duct public hearings on applications for 
insurance rate increases, State Banking 
and Insurance Commissioner Charles R. 
Howell has adopted such a policy of free 
expression where major rate increases 
are sought. 

The first public hearing on a proposed 
rate increase took place yesterday, 
Wednesday, July 19. In another un- 
precedented act, Governor Hughes ap- 
pointed special counsel to represent the 
public interest in opposing a 20-percent 
rate increase requested by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, 

It was my great pleasure to appear be- 
fore the commission. I found the pro- 
ceedings to be conducted in the objec- 
tive, dignified atmosphere necessary to 
appropriately balance the insurance in- 
dustry’s interest in a reasonable profit 
with the public interest in fair rates and 
adequate coverage. In adopting this 
policy, Commissioner Howell has not only 
assured the New Jersey public of a forum 
where it may present its case, but also he 
has assured that the commission’s deci- 
sions, now and in the future, will be 
made with full knowledge and presenta- 
tion of the necessary facts. 

It is indeed a tribute to the progres- 
siveness of the New Jersey Legislature 
and the administration of the New 
Jersey Department of Banking and In- 
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surance that no insurance company in- 
solvencies have occurred, and that con- 
cellation or nonrenewal of policyholders 
on the basis of race, age, and nationality 
are prohibited in New Jersey. It is evi- 
dent that public hearings on proposed 
rate hearings will serve to continue and 
more effectively enforce such policies. 

In commending Commissioner Howell, 
I can do no less than express my hope 
that other State insurance commission- 
ers will permit free expression and pres- 
entation of the public's views and analy- 
ses in the ratemaking process. 


Job Corps Contribution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


oF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, a letter to 
the editor of the July 1, 1967, issue of the 
Corpsman newspaper at the Gary Job 
Corps Center recently came to my at- 
tention. 

It was from a graduate of the center, 
Pvt. Ken E. Price, who is now an Army 
Paratrooper in Vietnam. He writes the 
editor of the Corpsman to praise the 
staff of the Gary Center for working so 
sincerely and diligently with him and to 
Salute the Job Corps and all those as- 
sociated with it. 

Significantly, he also writes that his 
years at the Gary Center—which many 
of you know is located in my congres- 
sional district—were the most. wonderful 
of his civilian life. He reflects that he 
feels the staff at Gary really cared about 
someone who wanted to improve himself. 

It is very heartwarming for us to know 
of a letter such as Private Price’s and 
it gives great satisfaction to know our 
efforts and those of the Job Corps meant 
So much to this young man. 

Many underprivileged youngsters have 
never had anyone really care about them 
before they came to Job Corps, and it is 
evident from the young soldier’s letter 
that the center was able to supply this 
basic need. 

It is also evident that the center went 
much further by giving back to society a 
Capable, responsible American who now 
feels that it is his duty to defend the 
commitments of the Nation that gave 
him a second chance. 

A copy of Private Price's letter follows: 

Prom VIETNAM 

Well, here I am writing you a short note 
at last. I arrived in this country the 23rd 
and have been on the go ever since. The 
Weather is hot plus it's still winter. Our 
Winter here is hotter than a Texas summer. 

I still think of you wonderful people at 
Gary. That is the only place I really feel at 
home. I walked through life for two years 
there and it was the most wonderful experi- 
ence of my teenage years as a civilian. People 
there care about someone trying to improve 
himself. Sometimes I feel that if the world 
had more people who work sincerely with a 
Person as those at the Gary Center do, then 
there would be a brighter place in life for 
everybody. 

This is a U.S. soldier talking from his heart 
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and with experience, saying to the Corpsmen 
that the Job Corps is a place where every 
person can find a hope and a chance for a 
new and better life, no matter what was in 
the past. I salute each person working with 
the Job Corps and all the Corpsmen who are 
working to better themselves. 
Pyt. Ken E. Pace, 
U.S. Paratrooper. 

VIETNAM. 

(Enrror’s Note.—Pvt. Pace is a former Gary 
(Tex.] Corpsman.) 


Populations of U.N. Member Nations 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing table gives the population of each 
of the 122 nations that are members of 
the United Nations organization. Under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
this table, as I am certain that many of 
my colleagues will find the data interest- 
ing, informative, and instructive. 

Please note that 62 members, a major- 
ity, have a total population of 148,722,- 
000, considerably less than that of the 
United States. If we add six more mem- 
bers to make 68, we find that they have 
a total population of 196,813,000, almost 
3,000,000 fewer than that of our own 
country. 

Eighty-two members of the interna- 
tional organization have a total popula- 
tion of 323,504,000 and cast two-thirds 
of the votes. 

California, the largest of the 50 States 
of the United States in population, has 
18,918,000 inhabitants. Ninety-five of the 
members of the United Nations have 
fewer, ranging from the Maldive Islands’ 
98,000 to South Africa's 18,881,000. 

New York City, the headquarters of 
the international body, has a population 
of 7,960,000. Each of the 69 smallest 
members of the United States has fewer 
inhabitants, although these countries 
comprise seven more than a majority of 
the organization's total membership. 

The United States has more than any 
single one of the 121 other countries, ex- 
cept India, that are enrolled in the 
United Nations, yet any individual mem- 
ber can kill our vote—even the Maldive 
Islands, which have considerably less 
than a fourth as many people as I repre- 
sent in the Congress of the United States. 

The table follows: 

United Nations members population 
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United Nations members population—Con. 


[In thousands] 

K 19, 105 

J 19, 756 

y 19,919 
99. Ethiopia 22, 590 
100. Argentina „„ 22, 691 
n 5-s--5-- + 23, 084 
10. Lan 24. 190 
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Figures include overseas provinces, colo- 
nies, etc., in case of France, Netherlands, 
Portugal, United Kingdom, etc. Note that 
Byelorussia and Ukraine, each of which has 
a vote, are listed separately from Soviet 
Union, whose total population is 231,869,000. 


Captive Nations Week 


* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LARRY WINN, JR. 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues in observation of the third 
week of July as Captive Nations Week. 
It is difficult in the extreme for most 
Americans to understand what it is like 
to be deprived of the individual freedoms 
upon which our society is based and it is 
easy to take for granted the fact that a 
third of the population of the earth live 
under political systems in which these 
liberties are denied and denigrated by 
Communist systems of government. Who 
among us could ever be content to live 
under a system in which he was unable 
to express criticism of his leaders in the 
press, in which he would not be free to 
join an independent labor union, or wor- 
ship God as he chose. Recall, if you will, 
that it was only last year that the Poles, 
traditionally a people of deep Christian 
roots, attempted to celebrate the anni- 
versary of a thousand years of Christian- 
ity in Poland. The Communist govern- 
ment of that captive nation attempted to 
put every impossible impediment in the 
way of the success of that deeply signi- 
ficant celebration, and would not even 
allow Pope Paul to come to Poland to offi- 
ciate. Nevertheless, despite all the efforts 
of the Communists, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Poles, of all ages, joined in the 
celebration of the Christian millennium 
showing the world that their deep devo- 
tion remains even after two decades of 
Communist rule. 
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If ever any of us feel that the observa- 
tion on our part of Captive Nations 
Week has no meaning let him remember 
the determination of the Poles not to let 
their religion die in a state where to ex- 
press anything but mindless acceptance 
of the official Communist dogma that 
“religion is the opiate of the masses“ is 
an act of extreme political and personal 
courage fraught with danger. It is an 
honor for me to rededicate myself to the 
principles of personal freedoms and to 
express my deepest hope that the time 
will soon come when all men everywhere 
can join us in living in free societies un- 
der governments expressing the will of 
the people which they serve. 


America’s Crucial Lesson 


SPEECH 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
missioner of Education, Harold Howe, 
recently gave the commencement ad- 
dress at Shaw University in Raleigh, N.C. 

I think the Commissioner’s message to 
the Shaw graduate deserves wider at- 
tention, and I hope Members of Congress 
will take a few moments to read it and 
I now insert it in the RECORD: 

AMERICA'S CRUCIAL LESSON * 


(An address by Harold Howe II, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare) 


First of all I want to tell you how pleased 
I am to be here. My two years of residence in 
North Carolina brought me an acquaintance 
with its countryside and its people—and this 
opportunity to renew that acquaintance is a 
great personal pleasure. It is more than 
that—it is a chance to express my apprecia- 
tion to many people who have helped me 
to understand some of the problems. of 
America, problems about which I shall speak 
at greater length today. 

Another reason I am glad to be here stems 
from a brochure about Shaw University 
which I saw just recently. Its opening para- 
graphs read as follows: 

“In 1963, when Dr. James E. Cheek came 
to Raleigh to assume the presidency of Shaw 
University, there was justifiable reason to 
wonder why he bothered to come at all. The 
century-old private school was some $300,000 
in debt; most of the buildings were in an 
advanced state of deterioration; student and 
faculty morale was at an all-time low; and 
the school’s accreditation was about to be 
removed. 

“Some people thought that Dr. Cheek had 
come to Shaw to supervise the orderly liqui- 
dation of the aged college.” 

Such candor is rarely encountered in pub- 
lications sponsored by educational institu- 
tions. As one who has read a great number 
of them, I can tell you that the usual college 
catalog leaves the impression that there are 
only three eminent institutions of higher 
education in the western hemisphere: Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and Apex State Teachers 
College. And Oxford and Cambridge, one 
reads between the lines of the catalog, keep 
looking nervously over their shoulders in 
jealous and frightened appraisal of each 


1At the 102nd Annual Commencement 
Exercises, Shaw University, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, 3 p.m., Sunday, June 11, 1967. 
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new academic triumph registered by Apex. It 
is refreshing almost to the point of shock to 
have a college or university forthrightly 
admit that it has problems. I suspect that 
homely truth pungently expressed remains 
the best kind of public relations, 

It is now apparent to anyone who has the 
least acquaintance with Shaw that Dr. Cheek 
did not come to Raleigh to preside over the 
orderly liquidation of anything. In the past 
four years, he has shaped a provocative, dis- 
tincitve educational program of which this 
graduating class is the first product. 

The point I wish to stress, however, is that 
I was most attracted by the institutional 
honesty exemplified in that brochure. Today 
I want to try to match that candor by being 
candid with you in my remarks about our 
most agonizing domestic problem: racial 
justice in the United States. It is a problem 
to which I have had some exposure during 
the past couple of years although I am a 
strict amateur in it compared to most of you. 

Our contemporary civil rights movement is* 
comparatively new, Although such organiza- 
tions as the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and the Urban 
League have been working to improve the 
condition of the American Negro for decades, 
it was not until the middle 1950's that the 
civil rights movement took on a new di- 
rection and urgency as the result of the 
Brown decision by the Supreme Court. Every 
American is familiar with such names as 
Selma, Montgomery, and Birmingham, and 
their significance for the rights of Negro 
Americans, 

It may interest you to know, however, that 
the revitalized civil rights movement had 
significant origins here in North Carolina. 
Four Negro college freshmen helped give it 
birth by deciding one night in their dormi- 
tory that they had had enough of gradualism. 
The next day, they walked into a dime store 
in Greensboro, sat down at the lunch 
counter, and ordered a cup of coffee. 

That simple request—denied first by a 
white woman and then by an anxious Negro 
woman, both employees of the store—led 
within months to similar demonstrations in 
cities throughout the North and South. It 
led too, to a melancholy sequence of retalia- 
tion, The extraordinary courage with which 
civil rights demonstrators met violence, re- 
fusing to let hatred push them to reciprocal 
violence, finally touched the conscience of 
this Nation and resulted in changes which 
might have taken decades to produce without 
the demonstrated self-sacrifice of young men 
and women who were clearly seeking the 
rights which were theirs under the law but 
denied in practice. They succeeded in arous- 
ing the conscience of this Nation, and they 
focused that conscience in a way which pro- 
duced the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

That Act was a genuine triumph for the 
American political system, proving that a 
majority, if properly awakened, can vote to 
safeguard the rights of a minority. It repre- 
sented a major change in ways of thinking 
and feeling—a change which was 100 years 
overdue. 

And perhaps because this beginning of 
social reform exhausted so much emotion, 
many white Americans feit that by support- 
ing this single piece of legislation, they had 
done all that could be expected of them. 
They seemed to conclude that the civil rights 
revolution was over, and that our society 
could once again relax in the conviction that 
racial equality would inevitably proceed from 
an act of Congress. 

Now we know that the passage of laws 
will not alone solve a problem with a history 
as long and agonizing as the denial of equal 


courts what it means and what it does not 
mean, and to help people make those adjust- 
ments in accustomed practice which the law 
requires. To those whose expectations have 
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been raised, the demand for further patience, 
for a renewed gradualism, has seemed un- 
Teasonable and at times unbearable. They 
have sought new ways of expressing their de- 
mands, and particularly in our cities, their 
understandable frustrations have sometimes 
turned to violence. 

The dimensions of that violence have been 
astonishing; and yet no one, it seems to me, 
Can realistically profess astonishment at its 
Outbreak. Negro frustration has been sim- 
Mering for years, and Negro requests for 
Justice have for the most part been met by 
apathy at best and repression at worst. Hav- 
ing sown the wind, America is now reaping 
the whirlwind. 

The roots of this violence are easy to 
find, but I do not see how any sane man, 
White or Negro, can maintain that it will 
lead to further progress toward racial equal- 
ity. It is clear that millions of white Ameri- 
Cans who supported the civil rights move- 
ment in the early 1960’s have since become 
disenchanted with the direction of that 
movement and particularly with the excesses 
Of racial disturbance throughout the land. 
Some Negroes counter by saying that the 
Violence in our cities has not really changed 
any white minds; it has merely provided 

with a convenient excuse for claiming 
that they have altered their viewpoints, 

That may be. The essential point, however, 
is that in a democracy, the majority rules; 
and in this imperfect Nation of imperfect 
humans, we cannot expect the mass of whites 
to tolerate violence indefinitely, even though 
their own past action or lack of it may have 
Contributed to racial disturbance. Contin- 
Uing violence in our cities will inevitably 
lead to sharp repression and to white re- 
Sentment that they may wipe out many of 
the civil rights gains we have achieved. 

Ido not state this belief as a threat, merely 
as a hard fact which all of us should recog- 
nize. We must keep in mind the final goal, 
which is that of equal opportunity in every 
facet of American life. The destruction of 
Property may give vent to long pent-up feel- 
ings, but it does not advance justice. As in 
every other variety of human struggle, it is 
Possible in the struggle for civil rights to 
Win the battle but lose the war. 

I do not come before you today simply to 
advise you against violence, for violence is 
One of the obstinate conditions of mankind, 
Particularly among the frustrated and im- 
Mature and uneducated, irrespective of race. 
But I do want to place before you my con- 
cern that as you leave this place of learn- 
ing—as you bud your life and raise a family, 
and as you continue to confront the problem 
Of racial injustice—that you not allow short- 
Sighted points of view to drive a wedge be- 
tween you and the millions of white Ameri- 
fans who sincerely want to lift the blight of 
Tacism from our Nation. 

In the past few years, as the advocates of 
Violence have raised their voices over the 
Quieter insistence of the earlier civil rights 
demonstrators, we have been introduced to 
the concept of “black power.” The definition 
Of black power depends upon the man who 
is doing the defining. 

At one end of the spectrum of definition, 
black power means a concerted effort by 
Negroes to focus their votes and their pur- 
Chasing power to influence legislation and 
employment opportunities. It means a de- 
Mand for Introducing Negro history Into our 
textbooks, so that white and Negro children 
alike will realize that the American Negro 
fought for and paid for a country which has 
long ignored his just claim to full citizen- 
ship and full respect. It means a demand for 
better schools, so that Negro youngsters do 
not begin their working lives with the han- 
dicap of inferior education. 

All these demands are fully justified: They 
Mean that the American Negro intends to 
take advantage of the political, economic, 
and socia] weapons to which his citizenship 
entitles him. 
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But at the other end of the 
black power means separatism, a sharp divi- 
sion between Negroes and whites. It is a kind 
of racism in reverse. Human reactions being 
what they are, it is easy to understand why 
the concept of separatism should have gained 
support. But regardless of the many justifi- 
cations which might be advanced to support 
it, this form of black power seems to me to 
promise only greater frustration and greater 
agony. It will perpetuate the ghetto, not 
eliminate it. It will harden the divisions be- 
tween the races just when we have some 
reason for believing that American Negro 
and American white are closing the gap that 
separates them. Perhaps most important, it 
Postpones the day of ultimate victory—the 
day when a man’s achievement is circum- 
scribed only by his personal merit. 

As college graduates, you have an oppor- 
tunity denied the uneducated masses of frus- 
trated Negroes living in our rural and urban 
ghettoes. You can use your education to 
break out of the economic and social cir- 
cumstances which always consign the il- 
literate and the poorly educated to lives of 
unfulfilled hope and purposeless longing. For 
education makes it possible for a man to 
expand his sympathies, to achieve a feeling 
of confidence in himself even in new and 
strange circumstances. 

Every one of us is born with a set of social 
limitations. Each of us is born into a spe- 
cific community, into a specific circle of 
family and friends. Because this community 
is familiar to us, because it represents secu- 
rity, to step outside this comfortable circle 
and risk an encounter with the new and 
strange requires considerable courage. If a 
man is satisfied with his present mode of 
life, of course, there is no reason for-him 
to gamble. 

I doubt that many of you here are satis- 
fied with the normal prospects for life as Ne- 
groes in America. Your futures must surely 
seem circumscribed by a dozen forms of ra- 
cial discrimination that limit you in your 
choice of jobs, your choice of homes, your 
choice of horizons. 

And yet the very fact that these limita- 
tions exist makes it all the more important, 
for you and for the children you will have, 
that you determine to break out of the 
boundaries prescribed for you by racist atti- 
tudes, Under normal circumstances, the 
white college graduate of average intelligence 
can in general look forward to a reasonably 
comfortable working career without relent- 
lessly extraordinary exertion on his part. As 
long as he shaves every day, puts on a clean 
shirt every morning, and applies himself to 
his job with an acceptable amount of con- 
scientiousness, he can expect rather steady 
advancement and a gradually increasing 
income. 

The Negro college graduate has no ground 
for similar complacent optimism. If he is 
employed by a white corporation, he may 
very well wonder whether he was hired on 
the strength of his abilities or on the desire 
of the company to exhibit a token Negro 
here and there as proof of its progressive at- 
titudes. He can wonder how far he will 
advance; he can with cause suspect that 
there is an unstated but nonetheless definite 
limit to his salary and his responsibilities. He 
can expect snubs from hostile whites and em- 
barrassment from the well-meaning co- 
worker whose exaggerated friendliness has 
a phony air about it. 

Such a gloomy prospect might well make 
any educated Negro despair of white Amer- 
ica, and tempt him to remain at home, in 
the black America in which he was born and 
raised. 

But some American Negroes have not 
given ‘up. They have continued to direct 
their heads and their hearts and their abili- 


through, to better jobs, better homes, and 
better lives. In doing so, they have opened 
doors for other Negroes, and they have 
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helped to clear the road their own sons and 
daughters will have to travel. 

And their courage, finally, has made it 
easier for white Americans to accept Negroes 
as countrymen entitled to full citizenship. 
You must realize that what appears to you 
as white hostility is sometimes nothing more 
complex than white ignorance. White chil- 
dren and Negro children grow up segregated 
from each other. They assume that segrega- 
tion implies some kind of dangerous differ- 
ence, and not understanding that differ- 
ence, they fear it. You must realize that mil- 
lions of whites are not only interested in 
eliminating racial injustice, but are posi- 
tively anxious to do so, The problem is that 
they do not know how to go about it. 

You must teach them. One of the para- 
doxes of the civil rights problem is that the 
traditional denial of opportunity to the 
Negro has offered the white an unparalleled 
opportunity to learn, to grow, to develop and 
mature. Some whites regret the fact that 11 
percent of the population is Negro—not be- 
cause they resent Negroes, but because they 
feel that a sizeable Negro minority in the 
United States has presented us with a social 
dilemma other nations have not had to con- 
front. 

A more perceptive view, it seems to me, 
is that this dilemma is one of the most. 
fortunate things that could have happened 
to the United States. A colleague of mine 
at the Office of Education recently speculated 
on the course of American history for the 
next 100 years and concluded that world 
leadership during this period would depend 


on the degree to which the people of our 


Nation learn to understand the desires and 
sensitivities of other populations, three- 
fourths of which are not white. He continued 
his speculation with this observation: 

“We in the United States have an un- 
matched opportunity to learn to live to- 
gether with other races and nationalities. If 
we can, we can lead the world. If we can't. 
we can expect to be pushed aside. I have a 
hunch our Negroes may be saving our lives 
in the long run by pressing for integration 
now. I hope they keep it up relentlessly. I 
hope the Mexican-Americans, Indian-Ameri- 
cans, and Puerto Ricans get in there and 
push, too. But mainly I hope we of the white 
majority can see what a great chance we 
have to develop a competence that will be- 
come ever more essential, not just in inter- 
national relations but in government and 
business as well.” 

My colleague ended his crystal-ball gaz- 
ing with a hypothetical question: “Do you 
want your child to be with it in the next 
generation? Then get him out of that all- 
white school.” 

The question was obviously addressed to 
white parents, but it has the same impli- 
cations for Negro ts. 

I hope, however, that you will not wait 
until you are parents before you accept the 
other implications of this brief guess at the 
history of the future. Strong and pros 
as America seems today, it is destined for 
slow decline unless all of us learn to live 
with each other. 

White Americans and Negro Americans are 
all sitting in the same big classroom. We have 
a most difficult lesson to learn, and you 
must help teach us. 


A Changing World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able Byron R. White, Associate Justice 
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States, made the graduating address at 
the first commencement exercises of 
Langley High School at McLean, Va., 
on Saturday, June 10. My daughter was 
a member of the graduating class and, 
therefore, I was privileged with my fam- 
ily to hear this great, timely, and chal- 
lenging address so ably delivered by 
Justice White. 

I commend to my colleagues in the 
Congress and to the people of our coun- 
try Justice White’s superb address: 

A CHANGING WoRLD 


(An address by Byron R. White, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, at the Langley High School Com- 
mencement, McLean, Va., June 10, 1967) 


Mr. Hertzler, graduates, parents, faculty 
and friends of Langley High School, I had 
only a few blocks to travel here, the same 
few blocks that many of you graduates had 
to come. But I would have agreed to a much 
longer trip to be here, for the very simple 
reason that the arrival of another generation 
on the scene is an important event, not only 
to you who have finished your high school 
training, but to all of us, especially to us 
who are called the older generation. Your 
mothers and fathers may not appreciate that 
classification, but none of us can deny the 
facts of life. 

All of us, I think, are all too well aware 
of the degree to which each of you will de- 
termine the future. Change, very rapid 
change has overtaken the world, this coun- 
try in particular. This remarkable accelera- 
vont „ when many of us were much 

unger. Change is, therefore, neither 
strange, abhorrent nor avoidable as far as 
we are concerned. The point is, however, that 
the race is a very fast one, a race perhaps 
only for the young and the swift. At least, 
it is a race for those who are prepared for 
it. I do not mean to suggest that everyone 
need be a sprinter or perish, but I should not 
mince words in suggesting to you that there 
are not just one, but several races now in 
progress, in which all or most of you grad- 
uates will participate whether you like it or 
not. And the results of the contest will de- 
termine to a great extent your own destinies 
and those of your children. 
has made the world a world for 
the young, not only because of the energy 
and resilience which existence today re- 
quires, but for still another distinctive rea- 
son which has emerged in the last decade. 
“Change” as we speak of it, is a convenient 
way of talking about that whole collection 
of factors which have brought complexity 
to almost everything we do. Behind the most 
simple aspects of everyday life, like going to 
the store, to the movie, or for a ride, or 
building a house, or turning on the lights 
or the water, or going to the doctor or doing 
our everyday work, there is the most tower- 
ing complexity, aimed, perhaps at making 
life more fruitful, even simpler, but never- 
theless requiring a degree of competence 
which would has astounded our ancestors. 
Just to run the country and survive from 
day to day calls for trained intelligence from 
all of us. 

Beyond the routine, however, there are 
matters which seem to have mystified the 
generation just ahead of you. It is our hope 
that you can do much better with these 
issues. We say for ourselves that we too 
had problems, in the form of depression and 
war, that had never been faced before. Per- 
haps it has always been that the present 
must manage legacies from the past but we 
are now facing what seem to be a collection 
of quite unyielding and intractable prob- 
lems, for which the country has as yet no 
viable solutions. Many people today sense 
an intense need for an absolutely new and 
historically unmatched degree of insight and 
intelligence. Moreover, the major current 
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conundrums not only invite and demand the 
attention of extraordinary competence but 
also the cooperative effort of men and 
women of many different skills and under- 
standings. Our principal preoccupations— 
war and peace, freedom and equality both at 
home and abroad, continued prosperity, the 
growth of the world’s population, the man- 
agement of technology—these and many 
other issues on our list of urgent concerns 
await-the attention of you young people 
who have been trained and educated in the 
modern world, There is hardly any compari- 
son between the training you have so far 
received and that which your parents en- 
joyed. There is far more contrast than like- 
ness. The contrast is even sharper with re- 
spect to the educational years still before 
you. You have been exposed to far more than 
your predecessors, and you will be exposed to 
far more in the years to come. This is not, 
perhaps, an unmixed blessing, but it is a 
fact, not only a necessary but an exciting 
fact. Wherever our problems came from, 
whoever is to blame for them, they are in 
the last analysis your problems too. Their 
solution poses the most inexhaustible de- 
mand for talented and well motivated indi- 
viduals that the world has yet experienced. 
That need will be satisfied from your gen- 
eration or it will not be satisfied at all. 
Hence my interest, and the interest of the 
country, in you and all of the others who 
have reached this important stage in their 
careers, The challenge is yours, 

Actually, what I am saying is nothing more 
than an expression of the underlying convic- 
tion of those who settled this land and who 
determined, based on their own experience, 
to create and perpetuate the system we have. 
The principle is that our real wealth is not 
in our natural resources, our lands, our 
forests, mines or rivers, but in our people. 
There have been some major arguments about 
the matter, but the long range judgment of 
this country is that morally, as well as eco- 
nomically, the most rewarding and most sat- 
isfying investment is the investment in our 
human resources. Free man with choice and 
with the opportunity to develop and apply 
his talents has been our most successful 
formula, The idea has been, first, that given 
the right circumstances, human capability is 
almost unlimited and second, that human 
beings are entitled to those right circum- 
stances. Not all people will respond. As a 
matter of fact, many will not, and they have 
every right to decline. But enough have re- 
sponded, and will respond, to make the whole 
effort worth the candle. 

This country now spends almost $50 billion 
a year on all levels of education, public and 
private, incomparably more than just a few 
years ago and incomparably more than any 
other country in the world. In 1869, there 
were 16 thousand high school graduates, 2% 
of all 17 year olds. A century later, the figures 
are over 34% million graduates or 72% of 17 
year olds. In 1870, a little over 1½ % of the 
18 to 21 year olds were enrolled in higher 
educational institutions. In 1963, the per- 
centage was 38% % of this same age group. 
In 1869, there were hardly and PhD degrees 
granted in the entire country. In 1963-1964, 
there were 14,490 doctorates conferred. One 
hundred years ago, there were 50 thousand 
people in colleges and universities. There are 
5% million today and the figure is going up 
at a rapid rate. Americans in higher educa- 
tion outnumber those in higher education in 
all of the rest of the world combined. Ameri- 
can colleges and universities have a larger 
population than Demark, Ireland or any of 
the independent nations of the United Na- 
tions, There are 21 hundred colleges and uni- 
versities in the country and over 2 million 
teachers at all levels of education. 

These are not boastful figures, but only 
an indication of the degree to which this 
country depends on the development of hu- 
man beings. For us, this is not only a prac- 
tical necessity but it is what the people 
demand and what they will have. And it is 
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what you in turn will demand and will have 
for your children. 

We have also attempted, not always suc- 
cessfully, to distribute power, both political 
and economic power in a similar fashion, 
not only because we have feared concentra- 
tions of authority and influence but because 
widely held power will for most purposes 
produce the best long range results. Such 
faith in mass competence may not have 
great historical support outside our own 
communities and even here it is still being 
put to the bitter test by events swirling 
around us at this very moment. But we 
have succeeded much more often than we 
have failed. The system has so far worked. 
Whether it will continue to do so depends 
on many things. But the major element will 
be your own development and your own re- 
sponse. I have no doubt, and neither does 
anyone else, that in a scant few years a good 
many of you will be in positions of great 
responsibility and will be setting the tone 
and the character of the future. Thus it is 
only fitting that we congratulate you and 
wish you Godspeed. 

If you have not passed beyond our con- 
trol, you will probably do so very soon, as 
is only natural. From this time forward it 
will be much more of a mutual affair. If 
you will permit, we shall make every effort 
to uphold our end of the bargain. I have, in 
turn, every confidence that you will do like- 
wise. In fact, I suspect that you will do much 
more than that. I hope you will. 


Department of Transportation Appropria- 
tion Bill, 1968 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had un- 
der consideration the bill (H.R. 11456) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of 
Transportation for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and for other purposes. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, I am happy 
to say a few words in support of the 
SST aircraft as being in the best inter- 
ests of all of the people of the United 
States. A number of times here on the 
floor, I have heard it said by opponents 
of the SST program that not more than 
5 percent of our people will in any way 
benefit from such a program. This is akin 
to saying that only those who use air- 
planes in the United States have been 
benefitted by the U.S. aircraft industry. 
This is completely belied by the tre- 
mendous number of employees of the in- 
dustry, its key position in our national 
industrial picture, the enormous favor- 
able balance of trade which it has cre- 
ated, not to mention the prestige and 
leadership that it has given our Nation 
throughout the world. 

As with the general growth of the avia- 
tion industry, the SST will benefit all 
Americans; and, on that basis, it is 
justified as a priority expenditure on a 
reasonable basis even at this time of fi- 
nancial crisis. To turn away from the 
program which has been so carefully de- 
veloped and moved ahead with private 
participation would indeed be a tragedy 
and a setback for our country. Fre- 
quently, I have heard our Foreign Serv- 
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ice officers and private representatives 
Overseas testify to the fact that there is 
no single influence and presence more 
important to American interests than the 
presence of US. planes, service facili- 
ties, and personnel in the farflung cor- 
ners of the globe. This program merits 
our support. 


It is Time To Act on the President’s 
Plan To Reorganize the District of 
Columbia Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, for years the 
Congress and the executive branch and 
the American people have agreed publicly 
and privately that the District of Co- 
lumbia must have a new form of govern- 
ment to face the modern problems which 
confront it. 

For years Washington, D.C., has been 
treated like an orphan of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

The time has come for us to see that 
Washingtonians have the tools with 
Which they themselves can lift their city 
to the level of efficiency and dignity be- 
fitting a Nation's Capital. 

President Johnson has worked hard to 
bring Washington into the mainstream 
of American governmental life. 

He has asked Congress to allow a trans- 
formation and modernization of Wash- 
ington’s present Commission government 
into a strong executive-council form 
Which can act and administer needed 
Programs in education, health, crime 
Prevention, housing, job and economic 
development. 

He has asked for funds to move those 
programs forward. 

Just the other day the President ap- 
Pealed on television to the Congress to 
Permit “the people of the District, to 
take their proper place in a progressive 
America.” 

We must do something for Washington 
now. 

We ought to heed the words expressed 
in editorial opinion by two of Washing- 
ton's most prominent radio and television 
stations—WMAL, the Evening Star sta- 
tion, and WTOP, the Washington Post 
Station. They said: “The District needs 
the President's reorganization plan right 
now.“ 

The Distriet does need the President's 
reorganization plan right now. 

It has needed it for many years. And 
it is the responsibility of the Congress 
to reject the disapproval resolution 
Which has been introduced in this House 
and which would deny Washington the 
efficient and effective local government 
it needs. 

Washington needs much more than a 
new form of local government. But this 
Plan is the first step. 

The text of the television remarks on 
the District reorganization plan made by 
President Johnson, and the texts of two 
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editorials from stations WMAL and 

WTOP supporting the President’s recom- 

mendations follow: 

TELEVISION REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT CON- 
CERNING GOVERNMENTAL REVISIONS FOR THE 
DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, JULY 10, 1967 


The government of our nation’s capital 
must be reorganized. It is high time to move 
{t out of horse-and-buggy days and into the 
Twentieth Century. 

Washington is America’s fastest growing 
metropolitan area, Yet its people are bur- 
dened and its progress imperiled by the drag 
of antiquated government. Today our capi- 
tal stumbles along, hobbled by wasteful and 
inefficient practices installed as a temporary 
solution 93 years ago—just after the Civil 
War. 

This is shameful. It must stop. The people 
of the District must be allowed to take their 
proper place in a progressive America. The 
reorganization plan I sent to Congress offers 
that bright promise. 

Divided authority will give way to a single, 
strong executive. 

Tangled and confused lines of responsi- 
bility will be straightened and cleared. 

With stronger leadership and broader rep- 
resentation, crime can be controlled, the 
streets can be safer, the people can have 
better housing, and better health. 

I urge the Congress to support and approve 
this sensible and timely plan, I ask the people 
of the District to waken to their grave respon- 
sibilities—and the great opportunity now 
before them, 

Here in our hands is the long-awaited 
chance to replace a jerry-bullt government 
of the 1870's with a new government for the 
new problems of the 1970's. 

Time and opportunity will not wait. We 
dare not lose the chance they give us now, 
WMAL EDITORIAL ON THE DISTRICT 
REORGANIZATION PLAN 
Strip away all the camouflage and you find 
that President Johnson's plan for reorganiz- 
ing the District Government should go into 
effect. Opposition in Congress seems based on 

political expediency or personal pique, 

The House of Representatives should not 
disapprove the reorganization plan. The res- 
olutions of disapproval introduced by Con- 
gressman John McMillan and Joel Broyhill 
should be resoundingly defeated. 

Before the resolutions of disapproval are 
voted on, we urge Congressmen to take a 
look at the pitiful state of the present, lame- 
duck District Government. If any govern- 
ment ever needed reorganization—this is it. 

If there are flaws in the President's plan, 
the House District Committee will have 
plenty of time in the future to make correc- 
tions. 

The District needs the President's reor- 
ganization plan right now. 

WTOP EDITORIAL ON THE DISTRICT OF 

"COLUMBIA REORGANIZATION 


No local subject is more important to the 
District of Columbia than the fate of the 
President's reorganiaztion proposal. 

This plan, which would create a single 
commissioner and an appointed nine-mem- 
ber City Council, is the best way in sight 
to improve the caliber of D.C. government. 

The plan is not perfect; the President is 
limited in what he can do to reform the 
District Building bureaucracy; without gen- 
uine self-government, municipal progress in 
Washington will continue to be limited. 

But reorganization is a step forward and 
we are watching anxiously as congressional 
debate continues. The situation at this July 
4th holiday break seems to be this: 

Shortly after July 10th, the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee probably 
will vote to reject a disapproval motion on 
the reorganization plan, a motion filed by 
Representatives John McMillan and Joel 
Broyhill. This committee action would im- 
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prove chances that the House itself will not 
reject reorganization. 

Meantime, the House District Committee 
is continuing its deliberate deliberations on 
a reorganization plan of its own. If it wants 
to make a constructive contribution, the Dis- 
trict Committee ought to concentrate on 
legislation to improve reorganization, not at- 
tempt any spoiling action against the Presi- 
dent's basic plan. 

The administration, for its part, is begin- 
ning the practice of those persuasive arts 
designed to convince Congress that the Presi- 
dent is in dead earnest. One action the White 
House ought to take is to announce formally 
that the nine-member City Council would 
include at least three registered Republicans. 
This, we think, would help encourage GOP 
support on Capitol Hill. 

Such support will be needed because the 
issue is touch and go, Sometime late next 
month or early in August it will be decided 
whether District of Columbia government is 
to be improved, or whether this city will 
continue to limp along under a municipal 
system which would be tolerated nowhere 
else in the United States. 


The Helicopter and Its Great Future Po- 
tential for National Security and Com- 
mercial Use 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, a huge and 
particularly important industry in my 
State of Connecticut is the production of 
helicopters by Sikorsky Aircraft, located 
on the edge of my district in Stratford. 

Thousands of residents of my district 
travel to and from Sikorsky daily to work 
and I am thus tremendously aware: of 
what this great industry means to the 
economy of my State, as well as my dis- 
trict. 

Much has been said and discussed 
about the possible future contribution of 
helicopters to aviation and to transpor- 
tation generally and I must agree with 
Lee S. Johnson, division president of 
Sikorsky Aircraft, who predicts the con- 
tinued growth of helicopters for national 
security as well as for the many com- 
mercial uses for which it offers great 
potential. 

Recently, Mr. Johnson was interviewed 
by Vertical World magazine, the inter- 
view appearing in the May issue of the 
publication. For the edification of my col- 
leagues who may be aware of the great 
job helicopters are doing in Vietnam but 
who may not have thought about the 
place of this amazing aircraft in the 
future of transportation, I would like to 
enter Mr. Johnson's interview in the 
Recorp at this time. The interview fol- 
lows: 

Ts the helicopter passé? 

Very few people ask the questions—Is the 
automobile passé? Is the train passé? Is the 
bus passé? Why, any longer, do you people 
ask—lIs the helicopter passé? 

The question itself, for one reason or an- 
other, has been asked too often and by too 
many “we can conquer the universe” types. 
The question itself when asked too often 


has had and continues to have a debilitating 
impact on helicopter , because the 


p progress, 
question implies “pie in the sky” substitutes 
for the helicopter that many people con- 
strue as just around the corner. 

All current transportation are 
passé, It has been said for example, that by 
the time any aircraft reaches the operational 
stage it Is already obsolescent. Ten, 20, 100 
years from now, the automobile may be an 
absurd memory. 

So when one asks the question is a system 
passé, it would be well advised to qualify 
the question by adding a time frame refer- 
ence. This is our way of saying that the hell- 
cotper now and in the foreseeable future is 
not passé. To the contrary, helicopters have 
a buoyant future and will play an ever- 
increasing role in the movement of people 
and things. 

Would you discuss the rigid rotor and 
stowed rotor? 

For many design concepts, the rigid rotor 
may be a proper solution. Similarly, for many 
design concepts, a stowed rotor may be a 
solution. Neither the stowed rotor nor the 
rigid rotor is likely to make all other design 
concepts passé. Both concepts have advan- 

and disadvantages, and both are sub- 
ject to a designer's choice. 

How do you answer the airlines’ com- 
plaints about the helicopter’s poor eco- 
nomics? 

We would answer in many simple and 
sophisticated ways. A simple way would be to 
refer to your history of fixed-wing aircraft 
and the time required to achieve profitable 
results. A more sophisticated answer would 
involve a detalled operations analysis and 
cost study that would show mathematically 
the relationship between cost and return 
revenue, 

Any evaluation of helicopter economics 
should not be made by comparing them to 
fixed wing aircraft, as is frequently done by 
airlines and is the basis of the general opin- 
ion that the helicopter is expensive. Such 
comparisons are invalid because helicopters 
are not designed to do the same type of air 
transport mission as fixed wing aircraft, In- 
stead they provide supplementary services 
rather than competitive ones. They provide 
transportation which, although short in 
distance, is often long in time, from the air- 
port to a heliport closer to the trayeler’s final 
point of origin or destination, as an alterna- 
tive to the traveler going by surface. To com- 
pare the cost per mile of this segment of his 
trip to that afforded by the fixed wing air- 
craft that may have carried him several 
hundred miles, is just as unfair as comparing 
the per mile cost of carrying an air mail 
letter across the country, to carrying it the 
last few miles in city traffic or in a mail 
truck, or even for the final distance in the 
postman's satchel. 

What is the optimum Skycrane size? 

This question would have more meaning 
if a time frame were attached. A plot of 
helicopter growth in terms of size will show 
that for the early 70 period, cranes may 
range in size from five-ton payload capability 
to perhaps 40-ton capability. As an upper 
size indication, the plot shows that the pay- 
load capability will range from 20 tons to 
40 tons, This implies an all up weight of 
80,000 Ibs to 160,000 Ibs. These sizes are cer- 
tainly feasible technically. There is no single 
optimum size. There are optimum sizes to do 
different jobs. 

How about U.S. Government support for 
export sales? 

Due to a dearth, in the last few years, of 
new development projects, our national 
leaders must eventually assume prime re- 
sponsibility for any reduction in export sales. 
France is moving briskly in the helicopter 
area. with good products. The Soviets, with 
very impressive aircraft, are flexing their 
worldwide helicopter export muscles. The 
United Kingdom is beginning to move after a 
period of consolidation, and Japan, in the 
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Far East, is always aggressively searching for 

, opportunities. Without aggressive and bril- 
Mant utilization of our resources in terms 
of development, manufacturing and market- 
ing, we stand to suffer a decline in our export 
business. 

A commercial V/STOL—when will we see 
it? 

We can already see a commercial V/STOL 
in the form of helicopters operating in New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Greenland, Great Britain, Belgium, Austra- 
lia, USSR and other parts of the world. We 
will continue to see better V/STOL when our 
industry produces them. By the nature of 
our world today, this is most likely to hap- 
pen when our national leaders provide en- 
couragement and aid in developing new air- 
craft systems. Commercial helicopters are 
now being used for a variety of jobs such 
as oil exploration, power line construction, 
traffic control, police work, firefighting, aerial 
photography (especially for television com- 
mercials and for motion pictures) and agri- 
culture. The Helicopter Association of Amer- 
ica is made up largely of commercial hell- 
copter operators—companies ranging in size 
from small one- or two-helicopter outfits 
to such large operators as Petroleum Hell- 
copters Inc., Okanagan Helicopters Ltd., and 
Rotor Aids. All of them are making a profit- 
able, nonsubsidized living from the operation 
of commercial helicopters. The use of V/STOL 
aircraft to help solve the problem of urban 
transportation is rapidly approaching the 
stage where it will no longer be a luxury“ for 
a few travelers, but will be a necessity for 
many. 

Is industry still willing to participate fi- 
nancially in the commercial V/STOL? 

Yes. 

What is your prediction on the military 
helicopter V/STOL market by 1975? The 
civilian market by 1975? 

Between now and 1975 we expect that from 
12,000 to 20,000 military helicopters will be 
sold and from 3000 to 5000 commercial hell- 
copters. 

How would you describe the outlook for 
small companies trying to enter the industry? 

I would say the outlook is poor. In fact, 
the present helicopter manufacturing com- 
panies will themselves be hard pressed to 
maintain their position in the industry as 
the major aerospace companies seek to en- 
ter the vertical lift aircraft field. Several 
have already done so or are aitempting to 
do so with varying degrees of success, Smail 
companies should be prepared to compete 
with the older helicopter companies (with 
their years of rotary-wing experience) and 
with the giant fixed-wing companies with 
their strong backgrounds and reputations. 

What impact do you see on industry es 
a result of the Army/Air Force agreement. 

The impact is not cant. 

In military V/STOL, what is the best 
propulsion approach? 

The rotor for vertical lift and for propul- 
sion is the best bet for the foreseeable fu- 
ture for most applications. For the long- 
range future, it ls my belief that significant 
advances in power plants (such as extremely 
lightweight and high-power turbine en- 
gines) as well as revolutionary c in 
power plant philosophy will lead eventually 
to some rather phenomenal types of vertical 
lift aircraft. 


We've backed away from the 200 by 200 
foot vertiport, What about land costs down- 
town? 

Of course, land costs are high downtown 
in most cities. However, a most important 
point should be noted here: of the 52 largest 
cities in the United States, 48 are located 
on rivers, lakes or oceans. Thus the floating, 
or barge-type heliport, would appear to be 
ideal as a means of bringing vertical lift air- 
craft right into downtown, or near down- 
town, areas without the problem of high 
land costs. Other large cities in the U. S. 
are located in desert or plains areas where 
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heliports could easily be bullt without fac- 
ing the penalties of downtown land costs. 
Generally, I would say that for large-scale 
operations from city-center to city-center 
with vertical lift aircraft, the best bet will 
be the waterfront terminals. 

The claim is made that noise is making 
both onlookers and passengers nervous. What 
is the answer? 

I feel that technology will provide, and is 
already providing, the answer, The turbo- 
shaft engine, for example, is not only far 
more efficient for helicopters, but is far less 
of a problem from the noise viewpoint. Cer- 
tain types of rotor systems produce quite 
noticeable noise, while certain other types do 
not cause such problems. The obvious an- 
swer is to concentrate on the refinement of 
those types of rotor systems which to date 
have proved to be the most quiet. 

Regarding the Skylounge, what is the pos- 
sibility of a $4 fare, airport to downtown, as 
has been predicted in Los Angeles? 

Fine. The possibility is good provided the 
ticket Is sold as a part of a trip fare. 

What are the major problems facing the 
helicopter industry today? 

We are faced with many problems. One is 
the problem of convincing our national lead- 
ers that vertical lift aircraft have a vital and 
legitimate place in the overall planning for 
future transportation. Others are our own in- 
dustry problems of high development and 
manufacturing costs and resultant low 
profits. We do not view such problems as in- 
creased payload and speed as major prob- 
lems; we know we can do better in those 
areas and have designs on the boards which 
are well within the capabilities of our pres- 
ent technology. The problem is merely to 
apply the new materials, designs, methods 
and techniques so that we can come up with 
aircraft that will be lower in cost, easier to 
maintain, quiter and will have less vibration- 
I submit that this is a relatively minor prob- 
lem compared with the larger difficulty of 
convincing the powers that be that vertical 
lift aircraft have a most vital contribution 
to make to the future of transportation, 
especially in urban areas. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports oF 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 
1939). 


Pittsburgh’s Participation in Public 
Broadcasting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, when 
I introduced my bill, H.R. 10408, the Pub- 
lic Broadcasting Act of 1967, last spring, 
I said that the city of Pittsburgh, which 
has long been recognized as a world 
leader in industrial and scientific re- 
search, also has had first priority in 
communications, WQED, the Nation’s 
first community educational television 
Station began in Pittsburgh in 1954; 
WDUQ, Duquesne University’s educa- 
tional radio station has been serving 
Pittsburgh since 1949. We are now pre- 
Pared to enter a new era in communica- 
tions; the passage of this bill will help 
Promote high-quality television and ra- 
dio broadcasting over a noncommercial 
educational broadcasting system. 

At this point in the Recor I insert my 
testimony on the bill before the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
Mittee, and the testimony of Mr. William 
T. Gladmon, director of development, 
WQED-WQEX, Pittsburgh, concerning 
the specialized adult education programs 
in operation on WQEX, and the role he 
envisions for the future. 

The material follows: 

Testimony or Hon. WILIA S. MOORHEAD, 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE COMMITTEE, ON H.R. 10408, PUBLIC 
Broapcastine Acr or 1967 
Mr. Chairman, it is a great pleasure for me 

to be here this morning to speak on behalf 

ot the Public Broadcasting Act of 1967, and 

to introduce Mr. William Giadmon, the Di- 

Tector of Development of America's first com- 

munity educational television station, WQED, 

was launched in my city of Pitts- 

burgh in 1954. 

When I introduced my bill, H.R. 10408, last 
Spring, I said that I envisioned a new era in 
communications where every American will 
have the opportunity to enjoy greater di- 
versity and choice in public service programs, 
Political issues and debates, as well as en- 
tertainment, music and drama. I also said 
that I believe that this legislation will permit 
the full growth and development of our com- 
munications resources, bringing the best of 
Public affairs programs to all of the people, 
through the maximum use of the creative 
leadership and facilities already available in 
dur community. Mr. Gladmon will develop 
this idea further in his testimony as he dis- 
Cusses the specialized business and industry 
training programs available on WQED's sister 
Station, WQEX, Pittsburgh—but first, I ask 
the Committee's indulgence for a few com- 
ments. 

First, I don't think it can be emphasized 
too strongly that the legislation we are con- 
Sidering today—which has the personal sup- 
Port of the President and the endorsement 
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of the Ford Foundation and Carnegie Com- 
missions—is not a reflection that commercial 
networks have failed to do the job. Rather 
it is a recognition that there is a new job 
to be done. There is a new audience forming 
in America which has actually been spawned 
by mass communications, an audience which 
is more demanding, more critical, and more 
eager to test innovations. The Public Broad- 
casting Act is intended to provide the nation 
with a way to respond to this new audience 
and to bring the great promise of electronic 
communications to dynamic reality. I think 
it is significant that CBS has already pledged 
$1. million towards this effort. 

Second, communications genius, Marshall 
McLuhan has said that we are living in an 
age of allatonceness“, the time of the simul- 
taneous happening. And I agree. However, 
while television is immediate and visual and, 
in that sense, has perhaps had greater im- 
pact in imparting information and under- 
standing, we must not forget radio—the first 
medium to carry the news into homes on a 
nationwide basis. A little known, but sig- 
nificant service rendered by educational 
radio, is the free distribution of many of ite 
programs to commercial stations through- 
out the country. I am proud that WDUQ, at 
Duquesne University in Pittsburgh, which 
has been serving our community since 1949, 
is one of these stations. This legislation rec- 
ognizes the great contribution of educa- 
tional radio by offering for the first time 
federal grants for construction of noncom- 
mercial radio broadcasting facilities—and by 
its name, The Public Act of 
1967", not just the Public Television Act of 
1967. 

One of the strongest and most necessary 
points of this legislation, I believe, is the in- 
tention to assist in developing a strong in- 
terconnection system, whereby such programs 
as “Kaleidoscope,” the daily, one-hour pro- 
gram produced here on American Univer- 
sity’s WAMU, specializing in short features, 
news, music, agency reports and interviews, 
can be broadcast to other educational afili- 
ates and commercial stations upon request. 

Finally, I am proud that Pittsburgh has 
been in the game since the beginning. A 
Pitteburgher served on the Educational Tele- 
vision Stations Committee on a Presidential 
Commission which drafted a first report to 
the President in 1965 (Mr. Leland Hazard, 
Director of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company); 
Pittsburghers participated in the First and 
Second Conferences of Long-Range Planning 
of Educational Television Stations (Mr. 
George Follansbee, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, Pittsburgh ETV Stations, and Mr. 
Joseph D. Hughes, Administrative Trustee, 
Richard King Mellon Foundation); a Pitts- 
burgher is a current member of the Board of 
Directors of the Educational Television Sta- 
tions Division of National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters (Mr. Donald V. 
Taverner, President, WQED-WQEX); a Pitts- 
burgher serves on the Subcommittee on 
Radio Development of the Pennsylvania State 
Advisory Committee on Educational Broad- 
casting (Mr. B. Kendall Crane, Director of 
WDUQ Radio); and I am delighted to note 
that a Pittsburgher is represented on the 
newly-formed National Citizens Committee 
for Public Television, chaired by Mr. Thomas 
P. Hoving, Dir ot the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York (Mr. Leland 
Hazard). 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to request 
that the report of the Pennsylanvia State 
Advisory Committee on Educational Broad- 


casting, which discusses Pennsylvania's plans 
for a statewide educational radio network 
designed to intensify teaching at all school 
levels, provide special education for adults, 
and for school drop-outs; offer in-service 
teacher training programs; provide cultural 
and informational programs, be included as 
part of my testimony. 

I urge immediate passage of this 1 
tion to provide for greater participation in 
this new area in communications. 

And now, Mr. William Gladmon, the Direc- 
tor of Development, WQED-W@QEX, who has 
been a pioneer in the development of man- 
agement training via television and who is 
responsible for the development of manage- 
ment training, medical education and other 
forms of adult education at WQED-WQEX. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

A Report ro THE HOUSE INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL TELEVISION LEGISLATION, JULY 20, 
1967 


My name is William T. Gladmon and I am 
the Director of Development for educational 
television stations WQED-WQEX in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. I appreciate this op- 
portunity to report on an area in which I 
personally have been involved for almost five 
years—an area which has not been specifical- 
ly mentioned, to my knowledge, in either 
these hearings or the Senate Hearings. I feel 
this is an area which, if given the proper re- 
sources and development, would prove to be 
one of the greatest educational tools yet de- 
veloped. 

I shall make my comments brief and to 
the point, and shall be happy to discuss in 
greater detail any of the subjects on which 
the Committee may have 

The area I want to bring to your atten- 
tion is really untitled—some call it Con- 
tinuing Education Via Television, Adult 
Bducation, Specialized Training, Up-dating 
of Professionals, Postgraduate and Under- 
graduate Training and Ongoing Adult Train- 
ing. Of all these, I prefer to title it Specialized 
Adult Education—a way in which to keep 
an individual informed and growing in his 
or her particular field. 

When I talk about Specialized Adult Edu- 
cation I refer to all kinds of professional and 
vocational areas. Among the major develop- 
ments via educational television are the 
fields of nursing, postgraduate and under- 
graduate doctors training, dental, police and 
fire personnel and management 
development, credit and non credit college 
courses, credit and noncredit teachers courses 
and law training. I am quite sure that there 
are numerous other areas that are presently 
being developed throughout this country. 

I would like to say a few words about what 
is happening in some of these fields. In the 
police and fire area we find an expanding 
program being done by New York City offi- 
cials, Each week thousands of policemen and 
firemen are receiving some on-the-job train- 
ing via television. There was another police 
program developed in Buffalo, New York, but 
it had to be dropped because of a lack of 
Tunds. The Los Angeles Fire Department now 
has a major proposal for the use of television 
as a training media, and it may be on the air 
at this time. 

In the field of college credit courses, we 
find that the Chicago educational station, 
WTTW, has been broadcasting undergrad- 
uate college credit courses for approximately 
eight years. Think of all the people, because 
of economic or health reasons, that could 
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benefit from such a service. I believe the 
latest figures show some 80,000 people in the 
Chicago area have taken courses via televi- 
sion. This development is a complete story 
in itself. KTCA in St. Paul has also done an 
outstanding job working with and develop- 
ing undergraduate nurses training courses. 
At one time they had over 300 video tapes In 
such fields as anatomy, pharmacology, biol- 
ogy and in other related medical areas, KTCA 
‘was also one of the first to develop the con- 
cept of management training by television. 

How are we going to inform doctors who 
live 50 miles from metropolitan areas of the 
latest developments in their field? How are 
we going to keep engineers up-dated? How 
are lawyers going to keep up on local, state 
and federal changes? How are we going to 
keep, say, 250 million Americans knowledge- 
able of changes in federal law or new Health 
and Welfare programs? I understand we have 
that problem in Medicare right now. What 
about the returning nurse that has been 
away from her profession for 15 years? How 
do you convey to her the changes which 
have taken place? All fields today are in need 
of a better communications system. I am 
sure you are all aware that the explosion of 
knowledge is almost unbelievable. 

Let me take a few moments to report to 
you s few facts and figures relating to the 
growth of training in the various professions. 

Dr. Elmer W. Engstrom, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Radio Corporation of 
America, stated that ". . the total cost of 
training to industry is now about 818 billion 
annually, and will reach $25 billion by 1970. 
By way of comparison, the yearly cost of 
running all the colleges and universities in 
the United States is about $9 billion.” 

John W. Macy, Jr., Chairman of the US, 
Civil Service Commission, also made some 
pertinent comments about governmental 
training which are indicative of the entire 
field, of course. Some of his quotes are: 

“The Commission (U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission) coordinates the interagency train- 
ing offered by other agencies, in addition to 
conducting courses of its own. During the 
year ending June 30, 1966, a total of 65,000 
Federal employees participated in these 
courses, 22,000 of them in courses given by 
the Commission.” 

Macy also reports from a paper by the 
National Commission on Technology, Auto- 
mation and Economic Progress which states 
that: 

Half of what an engineer has learned to- 
day will be obsolete in 10 years. 

“Half of what he will need to know 10 
years from now is not available to him 
today. 

“80 percent of modern medical practice 
was discovered in the last 20 years. 

“Knowledge is now accumulating at such a 
rapid rate that it will double in the next 15 


The National Association of Manufacturers 
has stated clearly that we will need at least 
„ , three million new managers by 1975 
based on the additional 20 million humans 
that are expected to be in the work force.” 
This article went on to state that despite the 
vast amount of company training being done 
on the job, at colleges, and universities it 
does not scratch the surface of the need for 
much broader manager development facil- 
ities along more quantitative lines. 

The American Society for Training and 
Development, which is a nationally recog- 
nized, non-profit, training organization, has 
grown from a 3900 membership to an almost 
€000 membership in the last three years. This 
growth in membership exemplifies the great- 
est amount of interest that has taken place 
since its beginning 23 years ago. At the last 
National Convention, some 1800 people rep- 
resenting just about every state in the union 
and over 40 countries participated. The 
American Management Association, in the 
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last 10 years, has made tremendous strides 
both as a professional organization and as 
a developer of management resources, In 
1957 their operation budget was 744 million 
dollars; today, in 1967, it is approximately 20 
million dollars. The total membership today 
is over 50,000, 

I mention the above organizations and 
figures to indicate to you the tremendous 
emphasis now being placed on the training 
of human resources, 

It is quite obvious to me that educational 
television, as a communicator, could carry 
adult education into a new dimension. 

I would now like to develop for you a kind 
of case study that relates to WQED and the 
Pittsburgh area. 

Almost five years ago when we at WQED 
began to explore the possibility of broad- 
cating Specialized Adult Education, we found 
that one single item made the leadership 
community ready and willing to investigate a 
new teaching tool. This one item was need— 
the need to find a way to reach the masses 
in their particular fields. 

The rapidly expanding economy of our na- 
tion and the complexities inyolved with 
these economic expansions have created a 
need for improved managerial practices. Our 

is designed to help organiza- 
tions in this directon, 

It has been realized in recent years that a 
manager's or supervisor's training back- 
ground in formal education is not enough 
for him to keep his company or department 
progressing and functioning smoothly. He 
must now keep himself will-informed and 
up-to-date with the modern, complex and 
ever-changing techniques of management. 

In September, 1964, after many months of 
planning, WQEX began televising its first 
formal management series. These programs 
were put together expressly to help managers 
keep abreast of what is happening in the 
management world today—new concepts, 
ideas and often a completely different view 
of the over-all management picture. After 
just three years of operation in the manage- 
ment field, we find that 158 companies en- 
rolled 6,000 managers or supervising per- 
sonnel. 

We feel that WQEX affords an unusual 
opportunity for business and industrial lead- 
ers in the personnel development field to add 
a new dimension to in-house training. 
Through educational television, outstanding 
lecturers can bring to the local conference 
room new knowledge, skills and attitudes. 

The distinguished leaders who join the 
discussion groups by television may present 
an illustrated lecture, perform a laboratory 
demonstration, conduct a role play or a T 
group, explain a detailed drawing or other 
complex design. They have found WQEX to 
be a highly versatile and effective training 
tool. 


Due to the pioneer work of WQEX, man- 
agement training via television is now being 
used in many areas of the country. We feel 
gratified that our Initial experiment in man- 
agement training through television has giv- 
en training management another tool in the 
development of human resources. 

It would be misleading for me to let you 
think that WQED-WQEX has organized and 
developed this total concept by itself. The 
work that has been carried on by the South 
Carolina State Educational System ts out- 
standing. The need for management knowl- 
edge in that area is tenfold of that in the 
Pittsburgh area as evidenced by the enroll- 
ment figures in management courses. You 
will recall that I mentioned an enrollment of 
6000 people over a three year period; South 
Carolina on a statewide basis has enrolled as 
many as 3100 management personnel in one 


course. 
The American t Association's 
Media t, under the direction of 
Mr. Daniel C. Cady, has for the last four 
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years been supplying concepts, direction and 
funds for management programs. i 

I have been unable to collect accurate fig- | 
ures or information on the areas of the 
country that are engaged in this activity. I 
am informed, however, that Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Maine, 
upstate New York, Pittsburgh, St. Paul and 
Cleveland are engaged in this program, San 
Francisco, Boston and other areas are now 
setting up management committees and 
working toward the Institution of adult edu- 
cation. 

Because of the lack of manpower and 
funds, we have been unable to make a scien- 
tific study on the benefits of such a program. 
but we have found the following nine points 
to be beneficial: 

1. It provides access to top-level instruc- 
tion from leaders in business, industrial and 
academic worlds. It brings leading profes- 
sors or speakers, by way of television, into the 
plants, These experts could never afford the 
time to cover all the engagements required 
of them. 

2. It provides the opportunity for a com- 
pany to establish a training medium, if 
such a program is presently non-existant. 

3. A television production studio can lend 
itself to excellent presentations which may 
not be available to individual firms because 
of a lack of teaching technology and visual 
aids. 

4. It is economical. 

5. It reduces the costs of sending large 
groups of employees out of the office or plant 
to special seminars. 

6. It saves thousands of hours in devel- 
oping courses by the training department. 

7. It makes the community more aware 
2 keeping people better trained and up- to- 

te. k i 


8. Television acts as a springboard for 
active discussion. 

9. The inter-exchange of group or depart- 
ment ideas. This may be one of. the most 
important benetfis realized because we found 
departments of both large and small com- 
panies that had never sat down together 
discuss their problems. 

The case study which I have just pre- 
sented to you in the ent training 
area could naturally be applied to any other 
educational pursuit. 

We at WQEX are also engaged in broad- 
casting a one-hour once-a-week program in 
postgraduate medicine. Some 1200 doctors in 
70 hospitals participate for 33 weeks a year. 

Dr. Campbell Moses, Director of Post- 
graduate Medicine at the University of Pitts- 
burgh and Medical and Science director for 
the American Heart Association, made the 
following statement: 

“Educational television has proven to be 
immensely useful in keeping doctors abreast 
of advances in medical practice. The technic, 
pioneered in Utah, has since then been 
widely applied in Pittsburgh, South Carolina, 
Buffalo, Boston, California, Oklahoma and 
Arizona. By reaching large numbers of phy- 
sicians simultaneously it is possible to in- 
form a large proportion of the medical public 
at one time and thereby take advantage of 
the concept of “critical mass” to reinforce 
“doctor to doctor” education. In Pittsburgh 
we have used this technic for more than four 
years and not only to present continuing ex- 
amples of the best medical practice, but also 
each week to call attention to local outbreaks 
of contagious diseases, to announce the 
availability of new drugs and also, and most 
importantly, to immediately alert physicians 
to new information about drug reactions as 
this material is released by the Food and 
Drug Administration. The ability to com- 
municate with physicians via television goes 
a long way toward bridging the gap between 
3 discovery and bedside appli- 
cation.” 
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Under the guidance of the Director of 
Continuing Education in the field of nursing 
at the University of Pittsburgh, we have been 
broadcasting a one-hour program for the 
last two years. This program is geared to the 
Professional nurse employed by the gen- 
eral hospital. Its main objective is to pro- 
vide more information on mental health con- 
cepts, such as caring for problem patients. 
Our survey shows we are reaching 40 to 60 
hospitals and 500 to 800 professional people- 

We have not even really begun to explore 
the potential of this tool and the ways to 
harness its power. All of our work to date 
has been trial and error. We work constantly 
Without sufficient funds, qualified staff and 
facilities to carry out such a program, 

With a well developed concept, this could 
Teach even the smallest of communities. The 
further you go from a metropolitan area, 
the more such a service is needed. 

No one station, at the present time, is in 
& position to do little more than to meet Ita 
2 day operations, its budget and its prob- 


I feel that a national group, maybe the 
Public Television Corporation, is needed to 
set up the criteria, studies, research, the 
Mechanism to bring the resources that are 
needed to make educational television a 
true and integral part of the Adult Educa- 
tion Program. 
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Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Marver 
Bernstein, the dean of the Woodrow 
Wilson School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs of Princeton University 
delivered a perceptive address to the re- 
cent National Emergency Conference on 
Israel, sponsored by the Conference of 
3 of Major Jewish Organiza- 

ns. 

I urge my colleagues to read his an- 
alysis of U.S. policy in the Middle East. 

The text follows: 

AMERICAN POLICY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

(By Marver H. Bernstein) 

Without a major change, American policy 
in the Middle East win fail—as it failed to 
Prevent the Arab-Israeli war of 1967. 

A brief perspective of what American policy 
has been in the past may offer some guidance 
in the mammoth task of achieving a basic 
shift in that policy. 

The overriding goal of American policy 
had been to maintain a prudent security 
equilibrium in the Middle East and to pro- 
Mote internal stability in the region. 

These terms are very imprecise, They con- 
fer maximum discretion on the President 
and the State Department, not only because 
the Executive Branch must struggle to main- 
tain its initiative vis-a-vis Congress, but also 
because the fluidity of the Middle Eastern 
Situation requires it. The American interest 
Kes not in instability but in peace. The 
Critical issue, of course, is stability for what 
and on whose terms. 

How was the goal of a prudent security 
equilibrium to be reached or promoted? 
Essentially, four approaches were utilized: 

The first was guarantees of the indepen- 
Gence and territorial integrity of Israel. 

The second included a pattern of actions 
und policies designed to minimize Soviet and 
Chinese penetration of the Middle East. 
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The third was the use of foreign ald as a 


tool for maintaining equilibrium, reducing 
Soviet penetration and promoting economic 


The fourth was the maintenance of open 
channels of communication with Arab gov- 
ernments to enable the United States to 
exercise some influence over their behavior 
and beliefs. In this connection any overt al- 
Hance of the United States with Israel would 
have appeared to polarize the Middle East 
and send the Arab states rushing off to 
Moscow. 

What have been the main characteristics 
of American policy in the Middle East? 
Here, in outline, are some nine features of 
that policy: 

1. In the effort to maintain an equilibrium 
in the Middle East which is at least neutral 
with respect to the United States-Soviet 
conflict, the American position often seemed 
very kind to the Arabs and very harsh to- 
ward Israel. Why was this the case? Part of 
the answer lay in recognizing that Israel is 
pro-United States and Nasser is usually anti- 
U.S. It seems striking and ironic, therefore, 
that the United States should have rewarded 
its enemies more than its friends. In any 
case, as columnist William S. White wrote, 
“Any notion that our foreign policy in the 
Middle East is run with special tenderness for 
Jewish feelings is one of the special idiocies 
of our time.” [The Washington Post, Jan. 
29, 1965] 

Be that as it may, the main drift of the pol- 
icy of three Administrations had been one of 
exceptional kindness to Nasser’s Egypt, not 
primarily because the United States strongly 
preferred Egypt to Israel, but because United 
States conception of the problems of achiev- 
ing a security balance in the Middle East re- 
quired it. i 

2. On February 1, 1965, Under Secretary of 
State George Ball fold the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee: “What happens in the 
Near East is of critical importance to our 
strategic sea, air and land routes, to our vast 
oil investment; to the security of Israel and 
other countries in that area.” The United 
States position reflected a tendency—shared 
with other Western countries—to overrate 
the political, military and economic impor- 
tance of the Middle East. 

To be sure, the Middle East is the link con- 
necting three continents; it is the intersect- 
ing point of land, water and air routes; it 
does contain the major oil reserves of the 
world. But these have all become less rather 
than more strategic on the contemporary 
scene, The demand for oil has increased 
greatly in recent years, but so have resources 
outside of the Middle East increased great- 
ly—in North Africa, in Iran, in South Amer- 
ica, in Canada and elsewhere; and natural 
gas discoveries have also helped to supply 
the growing needs of European industry. 
While nuclear energy is some distance off, 
and the demand for oil will increase in the 
years ahead, we seem to give more attention 
to protecting American oil investments in 
the Middle East than considerations of mili- 
tary strategy require. 

3. A pedestrian and obvious fact of con- 
tem Middle Eastern history is the per- 
sistent inability of Arabs to unite politically 
despite the strong belief that unity is their 
natural condition. But there is a conception 
that is not so obvious; the persistent notion 
that Arab unity would be in the interests of 
the United States and its allies, and also the 
interests of Israel as well as the Arab coun- 
tries, despite the fact that a unified Arab 
world would seem more likely to be anti- 
U.S. than either neutral or pro- U.S. 

The dominant theme of Nasser, as the top 
leader of Arab nationalism, has been Arab 
unlit, Unity has been held forth as the 
ineluctable destiny of the Arab world. But 
clearly, Arab unity has been the exception, 


that divide and 
tries appear to be far more substantial than 
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the one factor that unites them—hatred of 
Israel. As Abba Eban recently wrote, 

has divided the Arab world more than the 
effort to unite it. 

The U.S. position had maintained that a 
prudent security equilibrium in the Middle 
East was more likely to be achieved under 
conditions of Arab unity than Arab diversity 
an political pluralism. The case usually rested 
on the view that economic growth would 
be fostered by unity and would itself create 
pride in economic achievement and thereby 
minimize or reduce anti-Israel slogans as 
the goal of unity, 

However, a strong case could have been 
made that a pluralistic diverse Arab world 
of separate governments could more easily 
accommodate an Israél-Arab understanding. 
A Middle East convulsed by an Egyptian bid 
for centralized control scarcely seemed a con- 
genial setting for achieving such under- 
8 


tanding, 

4. The U.S. experience in the Middle East 
postdated the full-blown emergence of the 
Palestine issue, The United States, compared 
with England and France, has had only 
minimal experience in dealing with Middle 
Eastern problems. Perhaps because of its 
lack of regional experience, the U.S. has been 
tempted to be overly impressed with psy- 
chological and sociological factors in the 
Arab picture; for example, the trauma and 
bitter frustration of the Arabs resulting from 
their humiliating defeat by the Israelis; the 
dream-like quality of their hopes and fears; 
their enormous pride and sense of personal 
dignity; and the great gulf between their 
verbal ferocity and their timid deeds. 

Awareness of these factors may help to 
account for the tendency of the experts to 
have discounted the militancy reflected by 
the violent statements of Arab leaders. 
Among knowledgeable experts there was 
often a characteristic paradox in value judg- 
ment; an admiring attitude regarding Arab 
culture and historical development and sym- 
pathy for strivings for personal dignity; and 
at the same time bitter disappointment with 
the lack of Arab achievement and fulfill- 
ment. 

Caught in this value paradox, the experts 
in the State Department often seemed to 
interpret Nasser's violent aims as merely 
hortatory—not really to be taken seriously. 
We were often not quite such what Nasser 
really meant; hence, his words were rarely 
taken to mean what they plainly said. Israel 
is scarcely to be criticized if it took the view 
that it could not discount the plain mean- 
ing of the words as completely as the diplo- 
mats appeared to do. 

5. Clearly, the American experts in inter- 
national affairs tended to believe that Israel 
had exaggerated in assessing the immediacy 
of the threats to its existence. Why? Part of 
the answer lay in the respect for Israel's 
effectiveness as an independent nation cou- 
pled with a lack of confidence in the capac- 
ity and human resources of Arab countries. - 

Perhaps another part of the answer is that 
the United States has been more acutely 
aware than many Israelis of the unsettling 
effects of Israel's policy regarding retaliatory 
or preemptive raids and attacks. The United 
States believed that Israel exaggerated 
threats to its existence and was therefore too 
quick in embarking on retaliatory raids. The 
American view had been that Israel was in- 
sufficiently aware of the consequences, ad- 
verse to the interests of Israel and the West, 
flowing from its militancy. World opinion 
often perceived the killings but not the 
provocation, and the U.N. machinery had 
not proved to be helpful to Israel in evaluat- 
ing Arab complaints and charges. 

6. There was a tendency to exaggerate the 
consequences of Nasser’s strong and spirited 
drive for modernization and industrializa- 
tion. The fact is that time had been running 
out for Nasser, Military expenditures had be- 
come almost insupportable. The Yemeni 
campaign had been a dismal failure and ex- 


run of growth. 
The level of economic activity had increased 
in absolute amounts but had declined on a 
In this context the inner 


that he had advantages in bargaining only 
in the context of crises, which he has been 
very adept at manufacturing. 

Nasser succeeded in using the cold war to 
internationalize Arab affairs. He thereby 
gained a lever to exact better terms from both 
the West and the East. The American goal 
of Arab unity in turn played into the hands 
of Nasser whose policy could succeed only by 
making Arab unity a leading international 
issue, Nasser effectively demonstrated Egypt's 
nuisance value by showing that he was dan- 
gerous and had to be bought off at a high 
price. 

There are some elements of high tragedy 


great landowners, bolstered the educational 
system and nurtured a new middle class of 
military officers, young professionals and 
bureaucrats. 

On the other hand, labor productivity in 
Egypt stayed very low, consumption pitifully 
low. Poverty remained intense. Egypt was not 
slowly catching up with a Western standard, 
but rather was steadily falling behind. The 
country lived on borrowed money and neither 
capitalism nor Communism seemed to work. 
It was critically important that Nasser keep 
up the morale and perquisites of the new 
middle class, but he was unable to do so in 
the context of economic retrenchment. 

The economists advised Nasser that such 
retrenchment was mandatory for economic 
survival. But as a military leader of high 
ambition with a mission to fulfill, he may 
have thought that his only way out was 
through continued expansion in Israel or 
elsewhere. 

8. The case for financial ald to Egypt and 
other Arab countries could well have been 
justified by general humanitarian considera- 
tions; otherwise it was rather weak. 

The basic postulate of foreign aid is that 
Western security is promoted best by help- 
ing countries maintain independence and 

viable economically; and if the 
West does not help, the East will. The United 
States also appeared to believe, with some 
justification, that however hostile Nasser 
may be to the West, anyone replacing him 
would probably be worse. 

Yet, had Nasser received no ald whatso- 
ever from the West, it is difficult to imagine 
that he could have been more hostile. 

9. In 1964 and 1965, in contrast to the 
French and West German attitudes and 
policies toward Israel, a noticeable wavering 
and weakness as well as some clumsiness 
showed up in London and Washington in 
their dealings with the excesses of the 
Egyptians and the Syrians. 

Certainly, American reaction had been very 
cautious when American libraries went up in 
flames. U.S. diplomats appeared to have con- 
sidered German recognition of Israel in 1964 
as a matter of doubtful wisdom. They also 
urged Israel not to resort to arms in meet- 
ing the attacks of the Palestine Liberation 
Army, and not to resist Arab water diversion 
projects. The State Department seemed to 
take the view that it would be a long time 
before a determination could be made as to 
whether the Arabs would really be violating 
the Johnston Water Plan. 
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The Israelis had a valid claim in believ- 
ing that the United States preferred to avoid 


however reluctantly, to tolerate intolerable 
effrontery and vilification on the part of 
Arab leaders. It was to be expected that Is- 
rael would often be disappointed with the 
attitude of American officials toward its se- 
curity needs. In the minds of American offi- 
cials Israel's needs always had to be measured 
against the probable reaction of Arab leaders. 

It was a dominant consideration in the 
Eisenhower-Dulles policy that the Arabs 
were more fearful of Zionism than of Com- 
munism. Dulles believed that the United 
States had to counter the Arab belief that 
the United States supported aggressive ex- 
pansion of Israel. Recognition of this belief 
and fear inhibited American action and 
policy in Israel. At the same time the United 
States was ready to use economic aid to in- 
fluence the government of Israel. Thus, it 
delayed for a long time the move of Israel’s 
Foreign Ministry to Jerusalem; it stopped 
hydro-electric development on the Jordan 
River; and its reactions to the Quibya Raid 
of October 1953 did deter subsequent mili- 
tancy on the part of Israel. 

Given the deep complexity of Middle East- 
ern issues, it has been difficult for American 
Jews to understand U.S. policy. I do not mean 
approval, but understanding. The main dif- 
ficulty has been the fallure to understand 
that the American attempt to achieve a pru- 
dent security balance in the Middle East pre- 
vented the United States from meeting Is- 
rael's security needs as, Israel defined them. 
Israelis tended to understand better than 
American Jews did why it was inevitable that 
the American response to Israel's stated se- 
curity needs fell short of Israel's demands. 

This brings us to the present crisis. How 
did American policy of friendly detachment 
and concerned neutrality express itself just 
before and during the outbreak of war? The 
record shows the following: 

The United States would not permit the 
annihilation of Israel. But short of that de- 
cisive threat, it undertook no initiative uni- 
laterally. 

The United States did not expect war be- 
tween the Arabs and Israel and thought that 
the Israelis had exaggerated Nasser’s threats 
of extermination. 

The United States did not expect the 
United Nations to arrange an accommoda- 
tion, but it nevertheless turned to the U.N. 
to avoid diplomatic isolation. 

It became uncertain in the weekend in 
early June before war broke out whether the 
United States could hold Israel in check 
without making some strategic commitment 
to Israel. 

The United States actively explored various 


would recognize Egypt's sovereignty over the 
Strait of Tiran, yet assure Israel's access 
to the sea. It also considered Thant's pro- 
posal to place U.N. truce observers on both 
sides of the Arab-Israel frontier. 

The United States became increasingly 
perturbed by the emergence of the Soviet 
Union as the champion of the Arabs, by its 
historic expansionist drive toward the Medi- 
terranean, and by its attempt to control half 
or more of Europe's oil imports. 

Repeated guarantees of Israel's security 
failed to prevent the present hostilities, and 
Israel consequently saw a better chance to 
resolve the issue of national survival through 
war rather than diplomacy. Events would 
seem to support Israel's strategic Judgment. 

What lesson is to be learned from this 
review of the American posture of concerned 
neutrality and friendly detachment in the 
Middle East? 

It can be stated simply that the tradition- 
ally ambivalent US. policy failed. 
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Therefore, the President, the State De- 
partment and the Congress must be advised 
and persuaded to use the opportunities pro- 
vided by Israel's military victory to achieve 
@ massive reduction of the tensions that 
underlie the war. 

It means a recognition of the illusory char- 
acter of Arab unity and the political un- 
reliability of Arab leadership. 

It means a lifting of both the blockade 
of the Gulf of Aqaba and the Suez Canal. 

It means, above al!, a peace treaty between 
Israel and each of the Arab states that recog- 
nizes the legitimacy of Israeli statehood, 

It means a readjustment of boundaries 
to meet Israel's urgent security needs, in- 
cluding the Gaza Strip, the area around 
Latrun and the hills directly to the north 
and west of Jerusalem, and the Old City 
of Jerusalem itself, with appropriate guar- 
antees for the safety of Christian and Mos- 
lem holy places. 

These objectives will not be achieved if 
the United States conforms to its traditional 
policy of concerned neutrality. Effective 
movement toward achieving Israel's legiti- 
mate goals calls for a substantial shift in 
American policy. 

The obstacles to such a marked change in 
policy are indeed great. They include: 

American preoccupation with Viet Nam. 

The horrible complexities and confusions 
of foreign policy-making in the United 
States. 

Traditional Foreign Service sympathy for 
Arab interests. 

The heightened enmity of the Arab coun- 
tries for Israel. 

The considerable Afro-Asian support of 
the VAR, 

The unfriendliness of the U.N. arena for 
the resolution of issues directly involving 
Israel. 

But there are also some factors influenc- 
ing the kind of policy change that circum- 
stances now require. One is the emergence 
of new leadership in Israel composed of men 
who have been taught to rely not on inter- 
national guarantees but rather upon their 
own courage, initiative and resourcefulness. 
Another is the strong moral, political and 
financial support of American citizens for 
the continued independence and security of 
Israel free from the dangerous challenges 
that have persisted for nineteen years of 
statehood. 
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Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call your attention to an article 
from the July issue of California Li- 
brarian that deals with a new concept in 
libraries that the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary is currently trying. With the help 
of the Federal Library Services and Con- 
struction Act, this project attempts to 
improve library service and contact in 
the culturally deprived areas of Los 
Angeles by the use of supplemental spe- 
cialized librarians who try to awaken the 
reading interests of the children and 
their parents by such unorthodox meth- 
ods as Classic Comics books and library- 
centered informal community programs. 
In addition, bookmobiles and elementary 
school library classes help to encourage 
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& more general interest among the peo- 
ple of these areas. The fresh ideas of this 
Progressive librarianship are commend- 
able, and I hope that other communities 
Will benefit from the methods employed. 
Under unanimous consent I include 
this article in the Recorp: 
Our Wrrn TRADITION 
(By Michelle R. Vale) 
1 


Comic books in the library? A good-look- 
ing, bearded, male librarian? Librarians 
Spending more time working in the commu- 
nity than working in the library? The an- 
Swer is an emphatic yes! 

The Los Angeles Public Library has 
budgeted funds of $519,538 under the Library 
Services and Construction Act for a project 
to improve library service and increase U- 

contact in culturally deprived areas 
Of the city. The project uses three different 
approaches to reach target groups: book- 
Mobile service to “poverty pockets;” special 
Service within the library region which serves 
the central city; and concentrated branch 
library activity in two poverty areas of the 
city, Venice Beach and Lincoln Heights. All 

services have been operating since mid- 
July 1966. 

The emphasis of the Los Angeles program 
is the branch library approach, now being 
tried in Venice, a beach area of mixed racial 


The added children's, young adult, and 
adult services librarians are not given rou- 
tine staffing assignments in the branches. 

function as catalysts between the local 
Neighborhood and the Library, discovering 
and awakening a public not previously u- 

users. For very frequently this public 
Cannot read. 

In the disadvantaged areas, books may 
be feared because they represent the un- 
known; and yet people need the information 
Which books contain. Contrary to most li- 
brarians’ belief, many persons’ lives may, in 
fact, seem complete without reading books. 
Cte situation does not lessen the need for 

Our daily lives dictate the necessity of 
reading. Passing a driver's license test to 
accept a job at a distance from home; know- 
ing how best to divide up a salary among 
the consumer needs of s family; and study- 
ing for a civil service examination to get 
2 job with a decent salary—these things re- 
Quire the abracadabra of reading. The li- 
brary programs in the two Los Angeles City 
branch Ubraries are aimed at satisfying such 
Needs. The librarians in the project are in- 
Jol themselves and, by extension, the 
library in local community activities. They 
are | what the needs of the disad- 
Vantaged really are and are focusing their 
Programs to meet those needs. 

A gay Cinco de Mayo festival celebrating 
Mexican independence was held in the yard 
Of the Venice Branch last spring and saluted 

area's twenty-five per cent Mexican- 
American population. The city recreation de- 
Partment was glad to supply a mariachi 
band. A resident of Los Angeles gave tamales. 
Teen groups ran the game and food booths. 
Films of Mexico, borrowed from the Mexican 
Tourist Bureau in Los Angeles, were shown 
Continuously in the library. About 1,000 peo- 
Ple enjoyed this new library-community day. 

local city councilman attended too, 
Aware of what the library was doing, he was 
80 favorably impressed that he later appeared 
before the library commissioners and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining funds to permit the 
opening of the branch on Saturday mornings. 
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the services of that branch library, 

Mrs. Sutton's first job was to select people 
to work with her. Staff members of the Los 
Angeles Public Library were given an op- 
portunity to express their interest in work- 
ing in the project. The enthusiastic response 
made outside recruiting unnecessary. For a 
few, new positions meant a promotion; for 
the rest, the positions were lateral transfers. 
But fof all, librarians and clerks alike, there 
is a singular mission—a desire to bring books 
to more people. 

ur 


Although the goal is a unified one, each 
member of the project staff works In his own 
way to achieve the group objective. The 
project children's librarian in Lincoln 
Heights, Mrs. Marcia Linville, works primarily 
with Head Start classes and the schools, This 
library has a basic staff of two librarians to 
cover the forty hours a week the library is 
open, so the staff children's librarian was 
never able to give adequate service to all the 
schools. Now Mrs. Linville schedules the 
maximum number of classes possible in the 
library every week to try to acquaint every 
child with books, Project funds are also being 
used to strengthen the entire book collec- 
tion in this branch. Multiple paperback 
copies of popular children’s book titles, such 
as those in the “Curious George” series and 
others, are being purchased under the pro- 
gram. 

“Young Writers of Venice” is an original 
publication started by Mrs. Selma Benjamin, 
the project children’s librarian at the Venice 
Branch, Stories and poems written by the 
children in the area are given exposure in 
this typewritten monthly, which is also illu- 
strated by the children, 

The children’s librarians assigned to both 
the branch projects are using Classic Comics 
as a way to reach children. Comic books tra- 
ditionally are not bought by the Los Angeles 
Public Library. However, the librarians in the 
project are not restricted by the Ubrary's 
general policies. The two children's librarians 
decided to experiment with using comic 
books and found them a good first step in 
acquainting the non-reader with books. A 
librarian reported that a child who was very 
interested in the Classic Comics version of 
Treasure Island was delighted to learn that 
there was “more” to the story and was eager 
to read it. 

Both the Venice and Lincoln Heights 
Branches have increased the size of their 
adult foreign language collections, which are 
borrowed from the central Los Angeles City 
Library. Particular emphasis has been placed 
on Spanish language books because of the 
large Mexican-American population in both 
areas. Signs in Spanish direct patrons to 
“Libros en Español.” 

In the Venice Branch the adult services 
librarian, Don Roberts, sees his role as com- 
munity-oriented; he meets with as many 
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formal and informal groups as he can. On 
Friday nights he arranges family programs 
which feature folk singers, guitarists, or 
whatever he feels is wanted. 

The importance of the library becomes evi- 
dent in many unexpected ways. An example 
is a group formed of previous teen-age gang 
members in Venice. A businessman gave them 
a rent-free place to meet, and a church group 
provides the funds to keep it going. The 
“guys” play pool, and some also learn how 
to get a driver’s license. There are shorthand 
classes for the girls. When the group wanted 
to know how to run a meeting, the Library 
provided a copy of Robert’s Rules of Order, 
which helped bring order out of chaos. 

This kindling of a community interest in 
the library is to show in the gen- 
eral book circulation of the Venice Branch. 
Five months after the program started, cir- 
culation was up per cent. Circulation 
increased from 5,811 in April 1965 to 7,593 in 
April 1966. 

1 


The real value of the special programs can- 
not, however, be objectively measured by 
statistics. The librarians continue to experi- 
ment with and to learn from their ap- 
proaches. They share their successes and fail- 
ures with the rest of the project staff and 
with the staff of the entire Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library. 

It is difficult to predict the long-term re- 
sults from the branch pilot projects, the spe- 
cial bookmobile service which began last 
summer and the program in the central re- 
gion. But when you see the longing for 
knowledge of three teen-age boys from Juve- 
nile Hall as they pore together over a science 
book in the library, you know there is much 
work to be done. 

Other programs for the disadvantaged in 
Oakland, California, and in New York, In- 
diana, Ohio, and Wisconsin are also con- 
ducted with Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act funds. Most of these programs are 
aimed at poverty sections in metropolitan 
areas, but some are focused on rural areas, 
such as the program in Wisconsin for ex- 
tending library service to migrant families. 


image 

ative librarians finding new ways of carry- 
ing on the best traditions of good librarian- 
ship in a new society. 


Hon. Emmet O'Neal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM 0. COWGER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, many 
friends and associates of former Con- 
gressman Emmet ONeal were saddened 
on the occasion of his recent death. Con- 
gressman ONeal represented my district 
of Louisville, Ky., for five consecutive 
Congresses, serving here in Washington 
from January 3, 1935, to January 3, 1947. 
He was a lifelong Democrat who not only 
served in the Congress of the United 
States, but was also honored with the 
appointment to Ambassador to the 
Philippines from 1947 to 1949. The Hon- 
orable Emmet O’Neal was born in Louis- 
ville, Ky., on April 14, 1887, attended our 
publie schools, was then graduated from 
Centre College in Danville, Ky., attended 
Yale University, and graduated with a 
law degree in 1910 from the University 
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of Louisville. During the First World 
War former Congressman O’Neal served 
overseas in the U.S. Army as an enlisted 
man in the 5th Field Artillery of the 
Ist Division. His Army service included 
the years 1917 to 1919 and he was sepa- 
rated from the Army as an officer in the 
103d Field Artillery of the 26th Division. 
He returned to the practice of law in 
Louisville and was first elected to the 
74th Congress. In 1953 he was appointed 
Chairman of the Corregidor-Bataan 
Memorial Commission. Until his death 
he was actively engaged in the practice 
of law in Washington, D.C. 

Former Congressman Emmet ONeal 
served well his city, his State, and his 
Nation, His many friends in Louisville 
and in Washington pay respect to his 
memory. 


The People of Cleveland Really Care 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, much 
publicity has been given to Cleveland’s 
Hough area and to the drab conditions in 
which the residents of that area live, and 
especially to the neglect of the children 
and teenagers. It seems to me that due 
credit may not have been given to those 
citizens of Cleveland who are attempting 
to help the people of the Hough area. 
Therefore, I have obtained leave to place 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial 
which appeared in the Plain Dealer on 
Monday, July 17, which follows, and gives 
credit to those sturdy citizens of Cleve- 
land who are making a dedicated effort 
to better the lot of the less fortunate: 

Tue Human Tovcn rn Hoven Am 

One of the bright spots in the drab picture 
of Cleveland’s deprived neighborhoods has 
been the awareness of some unions, some 
business firms and some churches of the 
urgent need for help “here and now.” 

Businesses and unlons have tried to help, 
on individual bases, usually with rehabilita- 
tion of physical property. Some religious de- 
nominations have participated in programs 
but only through financial contributions. 
Other churches are in “planning” stages of 
help, some plans realistic and some vague. 

But, as related in The Plain Dealer, a few 
individual churches have provided on-the- 
scene aid beyond the ordinary devices. 

In the Hough area, Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, Our Lady of Fatima Catholic Parish 
and St. James Episcopal Church—for ex- 
ample—are working with some 20,000 chil- 
dren under 14 years of age. 

Primarily they are providing recreation for 
the youngsters, filling a great void in the 
lives of the area’s boys and girls. 

Calvary Presbyterian, under the Rev. John 
Bruere, for the third year has a program 
offering games and food to the children, a 
program that goes right into the neighbor- 
hoods and operates on vacant lots. 

Our Lady of Fatima Church runs a six-week 
summer day camp. The activities include 
little trips to the zoo, to beaches, to day 
camps, to Metropolitan Park. These are events 
which may be routine for other children. To 
children in poor areas, these are initial ex- 
cursions into real living; the trips are educa- 
tional, spirit-lifting. 
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St. James Episcopal Church, with the help 
of Ursuline nuns, has a five-week recreational 
program that features arts and crafts classes. 

These organizations are located within the 
blighted area, a fact that undoubtedly makes 
them more mindful of the needs of the resi- 
dents. Just the same, their programs not only 
are a service to the community but also 
illustrate that involvement doesn’t hinge on 
& government loan or government project. 
The way always is open for the human touch. 


Maine Sugar Refinery Questioned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have previously expressed my- 
self on the $2,250,000 loan made during 
the last half of 1966 by the Economic De- 
velopment Administration to the Maine 
Sugar Industries of Easton, Maine, to 
convert an existing beet sugar factory to 
a cane sugar refinery. It was my opinion 
at that time, and it is my opinion now, 
that this loan is in violation of section 
2 of the EDA Act that provides that 
loans shall not be made when the effect 
in substance is merely to transfer em- 
ployment from one section of the coun- 
try to another section. 

With the two refineries in my district 
continually operating under capacity I 
am fearful that employment in the Bos- 
ton refineries will be curtailed when the 
Maine plant refines sugar on a year- 
round basis. It is absurd to provide cheap 
Federal loans in order to create employ- 
ment in one place when by so doing you 
eliminate employment somewhere else. 

In addition to this $2,250,000 conver- 
sion loan it was my understanding that 
the EDA guaranteed a working capital 
loan for $1,800,000 which was made at 
the same time. From testimony at an 
Appropriations Subcommittee hearing 
on April 6, 1967, it would appear that 
working capital loans in the amount of 
$3,600,000 rather than $1,800,000 were 
guaranteed by the EDA. This discrep- 
ancy has motivated my letter to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son], chairman of the special subcom- 
mittee appointed to investigate the EDA 
program, which I would like to have in- 
corporated in my remarks. 

I would also like to have incorporated 
in these remarks an excellent objective 
article on the Maine sugar industry by 
Don Larabee, which appeared in the 
agrees Mass., Patriot Ledger on June 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 19, 1967. 

Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomie Redevelopment Program, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, 

Dran Ep: In regard to the Maine sugar 
plant, it has been brought to my attention 
that a discrepancy of $1,800,300 exists be- 
tween the figures EDA presented to your sub- 
committee and those it presented to the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. 

In statements before the Appropriations 
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Subcommittee on April 6, 1967, Mr. James 
Sharkey, Director of the Office of Business 
Development, indicated that the total pos- 
sible exposure of the Government in the 
project would be $12,345,300. 

In statements EDA presented to your sub- 
committee, and contained in your interim 
report dated March 8, 1967, however, Gov- 
ernment exposure totaled $10,545,000— 
$1,800,300 less than that indicated to the 
Appropriations Subcommittee. 

Does this $1,800,300 represent an additional 
loan that has not been brought to the at- 
tention of your committee or is there an 
error in the figures? I would appreciate 
it if you would have your committee staff 
investigate this matter and advise me. 

As you recall I earlier suggested that pub- 
lic hearings be held on all EDA loans in ex- 
cess of $100,000. I believe this recommends- 
tion would be in the public interest. Have 
you had a chance to give a any additional 
thought? 

With warm regards, 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


[From the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot-Ledger, 
June 7, 1967] 

Untrep Srares Assists New Aroostook IN- 
DUSTRY: MAINE SUGAR REFINERY QUES- 
TIONED 

(By Donald R. Larrabee) 

WasuHiInctron.—Like the one-industry tex- 
tile towns of New England, Maine's one-crop 
“potato county”—Aroostook—finally has di- 
versified in hopes of solving its economic 
problems, 

SOUR NOTES 

The local citizenry have shown great en- 
terprise and initiative but it's doubtful if 
much would have happened without an as- 
tounding $8,745,300 in federal assistance. 
Maine is suddenly in the sugar refining busi- 
ness—not only from beets, which are home- 
grown, but also from cane which must be 
shipped from the South and transported 
hundreds of miles. 

The promoters can thank the Area Rede- 
velopment Administration and its successor- 
agency, the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration, for the sweet smell of success. It is & 
vague smell at the moment and some con- 
gressmen from other areas question the 
soundness of the federal investment. To put 
it mildly, the deal has left them a little sour. 

The story was unraveled by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee at a closed budget 
hearing last month. Several bewildered law- 
makers wondered how the government could 
justify spending money on a cane sugar plant 
in such a remote inland area, The last time 
the committee examined the matter, Maine 
was only going into the beet sugar business. 

Officials of the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration (EDA) defended their loans to 
the Maine company. They said this was the 
reason Congress created the agency—to up- 
lift the economy in certain depressed sections 
which were lagging behind the rest of the 
Nation. 

FEDERAL COMMITMENT 


The initial investment was in the neigh- 
borhood of $6 million from Uncle Sam for 
establishing a refinery to process the sugar 
beets which Aroostook expected to grow on 
some 33,000 acres allocated to Maine by the 
Agriculture Department. 

But an energetic promoter, Fred Vahlsing 
Jr., who heads the Maine Sugar Industries 
Inc., went back to the EDA and said he could 
convert the operation to a year-round busi- 
ness with a little more money to install cane 
sugar refining machinery. EDA has thus far 
put up $8,745,300 for the combined opera- 
tion and is prepared to cover an additional 
$3,600,000 in commercial bank loans in case 
the enterprise fails. 

The federal government's total possible 
“exposure” at the moment is $12,345,300. No 
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Other New England state can claim such 


Mark Andrews, R-N.D., told EDA offi- 
they would still be behind the eight- 
ball, even if the railroads hauled it for noth- 
ing. Andrews said it makes as much sense to 
launch a cane sugar refinery in an inland 


Prove to be a good example of what a com- 
_ Munity can do, with Federal help, to revital- 


Sumably will be year-round and full-time. 
YEAR OF TESTING 


The government is not demanding any 
Principal payments for a few years, only the 


line can sugar refineries in his district, and 

Rep. John Rooney, D-NY. with a similar op- 

eration in Brooklyn, are beginning to worry 

about the jobs that may be lost because new 

employment opportunities are being created 
Maine. 


The government experts see no problem. 
say consumption is going up every year 
and the competition won't hurt. Actually, 
this will be a year of testing in the sugar 
beet fields of Aroostook County. The potato 
farmers were reluctant to diversify last year 
and planted only 3,500 of the 33,000 acres 
alloted to Maine by the federal government. 
The allocation runs for three years and if 
tt isn't used, the Agriculture Department can 
take it away and give the acreage to some 
other state. There are predictions, 
that with spud prices slumping, the Aroos- 
took farmers will get into the beet business 
in a big way this year. If so, Maine could well 
be on its way to a sweetened economy. 


Captive Nations Week 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, this week 
We observe the annual Captive Nations 
Week. In 1959, the Congress gave unani- 
Mous approval to legislation recognizing 
the manifest tragedy of the Communist 
takeover in east and central Europe. 

Many countries fell to the Communist 
Movement some 25 years ago. Now we 
Can do no less than to annually reaffirm 
Our faith in the perseverance of our dem- 
Ocratic liberties and to encourage those 
Oppressed peoples to retain hope for the 
removal of the Iron Curtain. 

In view of the war that we are now 
fighting in Vietnam, it is altogether nec- 
essary that we acknowledge the threat 
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presented by international communism. 
We need only look at the recent history 
of the captive nations to readily predict 
what would happen in Southeast Asia 
should we abdicate our responsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad to participate 
in the captive nations observance. I can 
only call for a renewed vigor on the part 
of our Nation to give encouragement and 
hope to those now held in Communist 
bondage. 


The Uninsured Motorist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I am grate- 
ful for the privilege of including in the 
Recorp an article by Charles Arthur 
Taylor III, that appeared in the South 
Carolina Law Review, volume 19, 1967, 
No. 2, page 269. 

The acts of uninsured and ſrresponsi- 
ble motorists pose serious problems 
throughout the country. Twenty-eight 
States have enacted laws designed to 
protect citizens against damages caused 
by negligent, uninsured motorists. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia was 
one of the first States to enact legisla- 
tion on this subject. Both Virginia and 
South Carolina have well-defined unin- 
sured motorists acts, providing reason- 
ably adequate protection. 

Charles Arthur Taylor III, a native 
son of Virginia, is a law student at the 
University of South Carolina. He is to 
be commended for his clear legal analy- 
sis and the careful preparation of this 
fine article. Its publication in the South 
Carolina Law Review is evidence of the 
article’s importance. I congratulate this 
outstanding law student upon his excel- 
lent contribution. 

The text of Mr. Taylor's article, with 
footnotes, follows: 

InsuraNce—UNINSURED Moronrsr Acr—Derr- 
INITION oF UNINSURED MOTORIST INCLUDES 
INSURED Motorist WHOSE INSURANCE Is 
Betow MANDATORY STATUTORY Lourrs* 

(By Charles Arthur Taylor III) 
A. INTRODUCTION 

Shortly after the introduction of the use 
of the automobile as a means of transporta- 
tion, the dangers inherent in these vehicles 
were recognized. Their development and ex- 
panded use necessitated the utilization of 
the state’s police power to enforce reason- 
able standards of road conduct. Law enforce- 
ment officials today control the issuance of 
licenses, speed of vehicles, rules of the road, 
and other related matters through a host of 
statutory regulations designed to curb high- 
way accidents. Attacking from another front, 
state legislatures have attempted to shift 
the burden of loss from the injured party to 
the insurance company, an organization 
especially designed to absorb loss and dis- 
tribute it throughout society. 

Uninsured motorists have always been a 
problem for the losses they cause have 


the increasing number of accidents caused 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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by hit-and-run drivers, operators of stolen 
cars, cars driven without the owner’s permis- 
sion, unregistered cars, and out of state 
motorists. The nation’s great concern for a 
solution to this dilemma has prompted state 
legislatures to re-evaluate automobile liabil- 
ity insurance statutes. 

In recent years significant progress has 
been made toward protecting citizens from 
uninsured and financially irresponsible mo- 
torists. Among several solutions proposed or 
attempted have been financial responsibility 
laws; compulsory insurance," unsatisfied 
claim and judgment funds.“ and the Sas- 
katchewan Plan. Because of its dislike for 
state-imposed programs of compulsory in- 
surance and public unsatisfied judgment 
funds, the insurance industry's plan was 
the uninsured motorist endorsement.“ New 
Hampshire, in 1957, became the first state to 
require that uninsured motorist coverage be 
made a standard feature of every policy of 
automobile liability insurance issued in the 
state.“ At the present time there are twenty- 
eight states which have enacted similar un- 
insured motorist acts." 


sponsibility legislation, this insurance cover- 
age is intended to provide, within fixed 
limits, financial compensation to innocent 
persons who receive injuries, and the de- 
pendents of those who are killed, by the 
wrongful conduct of motorists who, because 
they are uninsured and not financially re- 
sponsible, cannot be made to respond to 
* 


Under the uninsured motorist acts,“ U- 
censed insurance as a condition 
of their doing business in the state, are re- 
quired to provide uninsured motorist Habil- 
ity endorsements in their automobile liabil- 
ity policies. The Standard Insurance Policy 
uninsured motorist endorsement provides 
that the insurer agrees: 

“To pay all sums which the insured or his 
legal representatives shall be legally entitled 
to recover as damages from the owner or op- 
erator of an uninsured automobile because 


tomobile.” * 


To recover under an uninsured motorist 
endorsement, the insured must have; (1) sus- 
tained injuries, (2) which were caused by an 
uninsured 


insured automobile” is defined by the Stand- 
ard Policy as: 

“[A]n automobile . . . [to] which there is 
.. Do bodily injury lability bond or in- 
surance policy applicable at the time of the 
accident . . . or with respect to which there 
is a bodily injury Mability bond or insurance 
policy applicable at the time of the accident 
but the company writing the same denies 
coverage thereunder ... or a hit and run 
driver.” = 

According to the Standard Policy an “un- 
insured automobile” does not include an in- 
sured automobile or an automobile which is 
self-insured within the meaning of the f- 
nancial responsibility laws.” 

Under the coverage, the insured may file 
suit against the uninsured motorist, if 
known, but he must notify his insurer.” 
Determination of liability and damages in 
most states is made by agreement between 
the insurer and the Insured, or if agreoment 
cannot be reached, arbitration is available, 
and finally resort to the courts may be had. 
It should be noted, however, that some states, 
including Virginla “ and South Carolina, 
expressly reject arbitration clauses in auto- 
mobile liability policies. But, to the extent 
of ita payment to its own insured, whether 
by agreement, arbitration, or Judgment, the 
insurance carrier is subrogated to the right 
of the insured to recover against the unin- 
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sured motorist.“ For this reason the unin- 
sured motorist endorsement has been said 
to be less like a liability policy and more like 
a surety bond.” It should also be noted that 
although these statutes are remedial in na- 
ture,” they are not intended in any event to 
provide insurance for the uninsured.” 
B. THE PROBLEM 

Problems of statutory and policy construc- 
tion have recently been flooding the courts. 
Among the questions being presented is 
whether a negligent driver is to be consid- 
ered “uninsured” if he has ability insur- 
ance which is under the minimum statutory 
limits, and where the statute appears to be 
silent, may the insurance carrier define an 
uninsured automobile to mean only one to 
which there is no automobile bodily liability 
insurance applicable at the time of the 
accident? 

This problem was squarely faced by the 
Supreme Court of Rhode Island in the recent 
case of Allstate Ins. Co. v. Fusco The in- 
sured was covered by Allstate's “Crusader 
Policy” which contained an uninsured motor- 
ist endorsement, similar to the Standard Pol- 
icy Endorsement, as required by the Rhode 
Island Uninsured Motorist Act. The policy 
also provided that the maximum limits of 
liability would be 10,000 dollars for any one 

and 20,000 dollars for any single acci- 
dent, thus conforming to the minimum pre- 
scribed statutory limits.™ The insured's un- 
insured motorist endorsement defined as 
“uninsured automobile” as one as to which 
“no bodily injury lability insurance [is] ap- 
plicable at the time of the accident.” ™ 

The insured was killed while riding as a 
passenger in an automobile owned operated 
by Baumgardner whose insurance policy with 
Transamerica Insurance Company had cov- 
erage limits of 5,000 dollars for any person 
and 10,000 dollars for any single accident.™ 
The insured's wife, made a beneficiary under 
the terms of the amendatory endorsement, 
made demands on Allstate for payment of the 
difference between the basic limits of the 
two policies claiming that as to such dif- 
ference Baumgardner was an uninsured mo- 
torist for whose negligence Allstate was re- 
qulred to respond in The trial 
Judge agreed with Allstate that Baumgardner 
Was not an uninsured motorist because of 
Allstate's definition of an “uninsured auto- 
mobile” as one which had no bodily injury 
lability insurance.“ The Supreme Court of 
Rhode Island reversed this Judgment in a 
case of first impression. 

In deciding for Mrs. Fusco, the court rea- 
soned that Rhode Island’s Uninsured Mo- 
torist Act expressly provided that all auto- 
mobile lability policies delivered or issued 
for delivery to a motorist in that state should 
include an uninsured motorist endorsement 
allowing the insured the right to recover 
damages for bodily injury resulting from the 
negligence of an uninsured motorist. The 
court further stated that this statute, by 
specific reference to another section, incor- 
porated minimum limits of lability of 10,000 
dollars for any person and 20,000 dollars for 
a single accident. The court pointed out that 
in Rhode Island it had been held that the 
legislative requirement of financial responsi- 
bility, as a condition precedent to the opera- 
tion of motor vehicles on public highways, 
Was a valid exercise of the police power of 
the state,“ and that in such cases where the 
legislature has acted on a subject within its 
constitutional power, public policy is what 
the statute enacts.” The court recognized 
that since the legislature had found it: “ad- 
visable in the public interest to require in- 
surance carriers authorized to do business in 
this state to provide protection against the 
negligent operation of uninsured automo- 
biles in favor of those motorists who volun- 
tarlly contract with licensed carriers for 
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liability coverage," such contracts were re- 
quired to conform to the statutory conditions 
imposed by the legislature.” Justice Powers, 
speaking for the court, held that as a mat- 
ter of public policy and legislative intend- 
ment “no bodily injury insurance applicable 
at the time of the accident,” as Allstate had 
defined an “uninsured automobile,” had to be 
construed to include-any difference between 
lability insurance carried by the tort-feasor, 
Baumgardner, and the minimum limits re- 
quired by the legislature. The court could 
see no weight in Allstate's argument that it 
would be fully Hable if Baumgardner had no 
insurance, but it should be fully exonerated 
because he had some insurance. 


C. EXPRESS, CONTRADICTORY AND AMBIGUOUS 
STATUTORY DEFINITIONS 


Generally, all uninsured motorist acts are 
alike in that they require all automobile bod- 
ily injury ability policies to include unin- 
sured motorist endorsements obligating in- 
surance carriers to respond, within limits set 
by the legislature, for damages caused by 
uninsured drivers.“ Problems arise immedi- 
ately, however, when one tries to determine 
what the legislature intended by an unin- 
sured motorist. 

The twenty-eight uninsured motorist acts, 
at least with respect to the definition of an 
“uninsured automobile,” may be convenient- 
ly divided into three classes: (1) Those which 
expressly define an “uninsured automobile” 
as one which does not have automobile bod- 
ily injury lability Insurance or bond in the 
minimum statutory: limits applicable at the 
time of the accident; (2) Those which define 
an “uninsured automobile” as one which has 
no automobile bodily injury ability insur- 
ance or bond applicable at the time of the 
accident: and (3) Those which do not ex- 
pressly define an “uninsured automobile.” 

Georgia,™ Kentucky, * New York,” North 
Carolina, South Carolina“ and Virginia @ 
are examples of the first group. Since it was 
one of the first states in this group to enact 
the statute, Virginia will be taken as an ex- 
ample. The Virginia statute states: 

“The term “uninsured motor vehicle” 
means a motor vehicle as to which there is 
(i) mo bodily injury liability insurance and 
property damage liability insurance, both in 
the amounts specified by Section 46.1-1(8), 
as amended from time to time.” 4 

Various writers on the subject correctly 
concluded that by the terms of such a 
statute, an automobile, driven by a erp 
or a non-resident, would be 
uninsured if it had lower limits of Mability 
than the statute commanded. A recent fed- 
eral case, “ recognizing this fact, considered 
a negligent out of state motorist, carrying 
insurance p less coverage than the 
Virginia statute required, as being an un- 
insured motorist. Noting that, by the terms 
of the statute, a vehicle is considered un- 
insured if it ts covered by less than the 
statutory limits, the court held the insured's 
carrier liable under its uninsured motorist 
endorsement.“ Georgia, Kentucky, North 
Carolina and South Carolina have substan- 
tially the same definitions of an uninsured 
automobile in their acts and they would no 
doubt find little difficulty reaching the same 
result by following this plain meaning ap- 
proach. The New York statute% is not so 
clear, but at least one lower court in that 
state seems to have reached the same con- 
clusion by a process of legal gymnastics and 
definition juggling.“ The remaining ques- 
tion, whether the insurance carrier may de- 
fine away this obligation in the case of an 
accident involving a negligent motorist carry- 
ing some insurance, is clear. If the above 
named states recognize that the definition 
of an uninsured motorist, as expressed in the 
statutes, means any automobile not insured 
up to the statutory limits, the well-recog- 
nized rule is that such statutory require- 
ments are read into each policy issued, and 
become, by implication, a part of the con- 
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tract which cannot be contracted away by 
either party.” 

California’s Uninsured Motorist Act defines 
an uninsured automobile as one [on] which 
there is no bodily liability insurance or bond 
applicable at the time of the accident.” “ 
Despite this fairly plain language, in a Cali- 
fornia case,“ the court considered the defini- 
tion in conflict with the legislature's inten- 
tion that the statute afford the injured party 
coverage up to the statutory limit * required 
by the financial responsibility law. For this 
reason the court construed the definition to 
include an automobile carrying insurance or 
bond in limits less than the financial re- 
sponsibility requirements. California also 
recognizes the general rule that the statu- 
tory sections are, as a matter of public policy, 
incorporated into and become a part of the 
insurance policy itself, as if it were written 
therein. 

The vast majority of states have unin- 
sured motorist acts which neglect to define 
an uninsured automobile.“ In such states, 
it could be argued, as it was in Fusco, that a 
negligent driver carrying insurance below the 
required statutory limits nevertheless carries 
some insurance, and therefore should not be 
considered uninsured for purposes of the un- 
insured motorist act. The Fusco case is clear 
authority for rejection of this argument. 
There is virtually no case law in this area. 
One possible explanation for this is that most 
states providing such coverage ordinarily per- 
mit arbitration clauses in the insurance con- 
tract. Thus the vast majority of claims rarely 
reach litigation stages.“ Virginia “ and South 
Calorina ® stand as notable exceptions to 
this general rule.“ 

The underlying reasoning of the Fusco case 
seems to be acceptable in light of the general 
rule requiring insurance contracts not to of- 
fend rules of law or contravene public pol- 
icy." This rule limits the general proposition 
that, in the absence of ambiguity, the terms 
of an insurance policy should govern its in- 
terpretation.™ 

It is contended that the courts in jurisdic- 
tions not expressly defining an uninsured au- 
tomobile in their uninsured motorist acts 
will either accept the Fusco decision as con- 
trolling or at least follow its public policy 
argument. This position seems only natural 
when one considers the legislative history of 
these acts, their remedial nature and the 
tendency among the courts to liberally con- 
strue contracts in favor of insureds.” 

D. THE SOUTH CAROLINA ACT 


Current estimates of the number of de- 
clared uninsured motor vehicles compared 
with the total automobiles registered, cou- 
pled with estimates of the number of auto- 
mobile accidents involving uninsured motor- 
ists, demonstrates that South Carolina 
needed legislation such as the Uninsured 
Motorist Act,” which was enacted in South 
Carolina in 1959." 

The South Carolina act, patterned after 
the earlier Virginia act,“ specifically defines 
an “uninsured motor vehicle” as one as to 
which there is no bodily lability insurance in 
the amounts of 10,000 dollars for any one 
person and 20,000 dollars for any one acci- 
dent applicable at the time of such acci- 
dent. Considering the plain meaning of the 
definition in the South Carolina statute. 
there should be litle controversy on this 
point. Writers have consistently recog- 
nized that, by its plain meaning, the South 
Carolina act “requires minimum coverage 
and should a motor vehicle carry liability 
insurance in an amount less than the 
amounts specified, such motor vehicle would 
be considered an uninsured motor vehicle.“ 
Furthermore, it has been held by South 
Carolina cases, construing other portions of 
this law, that insurance contracts which con- 
flict with the mandatory statutory require- 
ments are vold, and the pertinent provisions 
of the statute prevail as much as if expressly 
incorporated into the policy.” 
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South Carolina's statute now expressly 
Provides that: “The Chief Insurance Com- 
Missioner may prescribe the form to be 
used in providing such {uninsured motorist] 
Coverage and when prescribed and promul- 
gated no other form may be used.” * Pursu- 
ant to this delegation of authority, Chief In- 
Surance Commissioner William F. Austin, in 
1963, issued a bulletin prescribing Forms 
Nate and A725c, as published by the National 

aus of Casualty Underwriters, as the 
Protection Against Uninsured Motorists En- 
dorsement for use in South Carolina. All in- 
Surance companies licensed to write casualty 
ce were further ordered to file these 
endorsements with the South Carolina Insur- 
ance Department in accordance with the 
Statute. 

Both Forms A724c and A725c define an 
Uninsured automobile identically as follows: 

“An automobile with respect to the owner- 
Ship, maintenance or use of which there is, 

the amounts specified in the South Caro- 
Una Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act, 
*+. [no] bodily injury and property dam- 
age liability bond or insurance policy, ap- 
Plicable at the time of the accident with re- 
to any person or organization legally 
responsible for the use of such automobile.” * 
us, South Carolina's act, by statutory den- 
nition and State Insurance Department 
Order, clearly precludes an insurance carrier 
ng policies in this state from defining 
an uninsured automobile so as to exclude 
from coverage accidents with drivers who 
have insurance coverage lower than the 
Statutory limits. 
E. CONCLUSION 


To insurance carriers, the Fusco decision 
another thorn in the industry's side. The 
Tesult was just, although it may yet be 
argued before another court that such a leg- 
Islative intent as the Fusco court found 
Should have been legislatively manifested 
Tather than inferred by the judiciary in the 
Name of an appealing but undefinable term 
falled public policy. The Fusco rationale, 
ver, seems to be the only logical ap- 
Proach to the problem. How could it be fairly 
that a responsible, insured victim 

mould be denied recovery from his insur- 
company when involved in an accident 
With a negligent motorist when the tort- 
teasor had some insurance and allowed re- 
. when the tort-feasor had no insur- 


— MMe 

Allstate Ins. Co. v. Fusco, 223 A.2d 447 
(RI. 1966). 

These laws inyolve a regulated system of 
Proof of financial responsibility. Today, every 
State has some form of financial responsi- 
bility statute as a partial solution to the 
Problem of the irresponsible motorist. For 
an alphabetical listing of all the states ex- 
Sept Alaska and the relevant statutory cita- 
tions, see Ward, New York's Motor Vehicle 
Accident Indemnification Corporation: Past, 
present, and Future, 8 Buffalo L, Rev. 215, 

18 n.8 (1959). This type of statute is un- 
Questionably constitutional as a valid exer- 

Of police power. See Annot., 35 A.L.R.2d 
1011 (1954). 
= Massachusetts, New York, and North 
@rolina have compulsory insurance laws, 
Connecticut, Maryland, and Rhode Is- 
land have similar laws applicable to minors. 
Insurance Advocate, Nov. 28, 1964, p. 22 
(Chart, Automobile Financial Responsibility 
aud Related Laws, compiled by the Law De- 
Sutment. Association of Casualty and 
urety Companies, October, 1964). This type 
Statute is also a constitutionally valid exer- 
cise of police power. See 2 R. CL. 1171 (1914); 
At- 39 ALR, 1028 (1925); Annot., 69 

LR. 397 (1930). For a concise history of 
pus type legislation, see Risford and 
tin. The Problem of the Financially Ir- 
82 ponsible Motorist, 24 U. Kan. City L. Rev. 

(1955). 
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*Unsatisied claim and judgment fund 
laws are operative with variable forms in 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York, and North 
Dakota. These are funds under state control 
which allow a resident, injured by a finan- 
clally irresponsible motorist in the state, to 
recover limited compensation. See generally 
Lolseaux, Innocent Victims 1959, 38 Texas L. 
Rev. 154 (1959); Plummer, The Uncom- 
pensated Automobile Accident Victim, 24 Ins. 
Counsel J. 78 (1957). 

For an analysis of this new plan see Lang, 
The Nature and Potential of the Saskatche- 
wan Insurance Experiment, 14 U. Fla. L. Rev. 
352 (1962). 

* One writer on the subject has attributed 
the recent development of the uninsured 
motorist endorsement to “the clamor of so- 
clologists for the protection of the innocent 
victim, the threat of legislatures to enact 
compulsory insurance laws, and the fear of 
insurance companies that they would be 
forced to underwrite undesirable ri. 
Hentemann, Uninsured Motorist Coverage, 
12 Clev.-Mar. L. Rev. 66 (1963). 

‘NHE. Rev, Stat. Ann. § 268:15 (1966). 

T The states are: Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Hawail, Ilinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. National Association 
„„ Insurers News Memo, June 6. 
1966. 

The purpose of the uninsured motorist 
acts is to provide “adequate compensation 
for injured insureds when other sources are 
lacking,“ Hobbs v. Buckeye Union Cas. Co., 
212 F. Supp. 349, 351 (W.D. Va. 1962); “to 
correct the evil that arose because victims 
of uninsured negligent drivers were left 
without compensation for their damages,” 
Drewry v. State Farm Mut. Auto. Ins. Co., 
201 Va. 231, 235, 129 S.E.2d 681, 685 (1963); 
and “to provide financial recompense to 
innocent persons who are injured and to 
dependents of those who are killed because 
of the wrongful conduct of uninsured motor- 
ists,” American Universal Ins. Co. v. Ranson, 
59 Wash. 2d 811, 812, 270 P.2d 867, 868 
(1962). See Annot., 79 A.L.R.2d 1252 (1961). 

s For detailed accounts of the history, de- 
velopment, provisions, and recent cases of 
the uninsured motorist acts of several states, 
see generally: Chadwick and Poché, Cali- 
fornia’s Uninsured Motorist Statute: Scope 
and Problems, 18 Hastincs L. J. 194 (1961); 
Doar and Richardson, The South Carolina 
Uninsured Motorist Law, 15 S. C. L. Rev. 739 
(1963); Ward, New York’s Motor Vehicle Ac- 
cident Indemnification Corporation: Past, 
Present, and Future, 8 Buffalo L. Rev. 215 
(1959); Comment, 48 Calif. L. Rev. 516 
(1960); Note, 14 U. Fla. L. Rev., 455 (1962); 
Note, 39 St. John's L. Rev. 321 (1965); Note, 
47 Va. L. Rev. 145 (1961); Note, 48 Va. L. 
Rey. 1177 (1963); Comment, 7 Wm. & Mary 
L. Rev. 106 (1966). 

Part IV, Protection Against Uninsured 
Motorists, Coverage J, Policy Form 3650(p) 
(rev. 1-63). The Standard Policy uninsured 
motorist endorsement (hereinafter referred 
to as the Standard Policy) was promulgated 
by the Joint Committee in connection with 
the National Standard Policy Provisions 
Program of the Mutual Insurance Rating 
Bureau and the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters. 

u Ibid. The author understands that vari- 
ous revisions of the Standard Policy are made 
periodically, but is uncertain of the number 
of states which still permit the use of the 
uninsured motorist endorsements which de- 
fine an uninsured automobile as one with no 
automobile bodily liability insurance. The 
Fidelity, Casualty, and Surety Bulletins in- 
dicate that the definition should cover an 
automobile insured for insufficient limite, to 
the extent of the insufficiency, when the tort- 
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feasor’s insurance coverage is less than re- 
quired by the financial responsibility law. 
Uninsured Motorists, Fidelity, Casualty & 
Surety Bull., Feb. 1963, p.4. 

3 Standard Policy, supra note 10. 

* Standard Policy, supra note 12, Condi- 
tions, ; 

“Va. Code Ann. f 38.1-381(g) (Supp. 1966). 

1 S.C. Code Ann. § 46—-750.37 (Supp. 1966). 

* Standard Policy, supra note 13, Condi- 
tions. 

a Comment, 48 Calif. L. Rev. 516, 520 
(1960). 

3 Diamond v. Motor Vehicle Acc, Indemni- 
fication Corp., 235 N. T. S. 2d 505, 509 (Sup. 
Ct. 1962); Fidelity & Cas. Co. of N.Y. v. Har- 
low, 191 Va. 64, 68, 59 S. R. 2d 872, 874 (1950). 

State Farm Mut. Auto. Ins. Co. v. Drewry, 
191 F. Supp. 852 (W. D. Va. 1961); Southern 
Farm Bureau Cas. Ins. Co. v. Fulton. 244 S.C. 
559, 137 S.E.2d 769 (1964); Laird v. Nation- 
wide Mut. Ins. Co., 243 8. O. 388, 134 S. R. ad 
206 (1964); Drewry v. State Farm Mut. Auto. 
Ins. Co., 204 Va. 231, 129 S. E. 2d 681 (1963); 
Nationwide Mut. Ins. Co. v. Harleysville Mut. 
Cas. Co. 203 Va. 600, 125 S. E. 2d 840 (1962). 

* 223 A.2d 447 (R. I. 1966). 

“The Allstate policy provision is as fol- 
lows: 

“Section Il—Protection Against Bodily In- 
jury By Uninsured Automobiles—Coverage 
S—Bodily Injury Benefit Insurance Allstate 
will pay all sums which the insured shall 
be legally entitled to recover as damages 
from the owner or operator of an uninsured 
automobile because of bodily injury, sus- 
tained by the insured, caused by accident 
and arising out of the ownership, mainte- 
nance or use of such automobile.” 

Note that Allstate Insurance Company does 
not include the words “or his legal repre- 
sentative” in their “Crusader Policy” as does 
the Standard Policy. Allstate Ins. Co. v. 
Fusco, supra note 20, at 448. 

“RI. Gen. Laws Ann. § 27-7-2.1 (Supp. 
1965), in part reads: 

“No policy insuring loss resulting from lia- 
bility imposed by law for bodily injury or 
death suffered by any person arising out of 
the ownership, maintenance or use of a motor 
vehicle shall be delivered or issued for deliv- 
ery in this state with respect to any motor 
vehicle registered or principally garaged in 
this state unless coverage is provided therein 
or supplemental thereto, in limits for bodily. 
injury or death set forth in section 31-32-6 
as amended, under provisions approved by the 
Insurance Commissioner, for the protection 
of persons insured thereunder who are legally 
entitled to recover damages from owners or 
operators of uninsured motor vehicles and 
hit-and-run motor vehicles because of bodily 
injury, sickness or disease, including death, 
resulting therefrom, provided that the named 
insured shall have the right to reject such 
coverage.” 

* R. I. Gen. Laws Ann, § 31-31-7 (Supp. 
1965). 

* Allstate Ins. Co. v. Fusco, 223 A.2d 447 
(RA. 1966) . 

SRI. Gen. Laws Ann. 1 31-31-7 (Supp. 
1965). This statute was enacted about three 
months prior to this accident. The statute 
raised the minimum statutory limits required 
for an automobile liability insurance policy 
from $5,000/$10,000 to $10,000/$20,000. All- 
state claimed that a notice from the registrar 
of motor vehicles concerning the new applica- 
ble limits stated that on January 1, 1965 and 
thereafter, until such policies as that de- 
livered to Baumgardner had expired, all such 
policies would constitute financial responsi- 
bility. The court dismissed the contention of 
Allstate's reliance on this notice, stating that 
whatever problem of bookkeeping the regis- 
trar may have intended to spare insurance 
carriers, he could not impair the substantive 
rights of insureds who had negotiated with 
such carriers after January 1, 1965. Allstate 
Ins. Co. v. Fusco, 223 A.2d 447, 451-52 (RI. 
1966). This view seems to be out of step with 
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the scarce but recent authority on this point. 
See generally Ball v. California Auto. Ass'n 
Inter-Ins. Bureau, 20 Cal. Reptr. 31, 201 Cal. 
App. 2d 85 (1962); 1961 Op. Atty Gen. Fla. 
061-101; Note, 47 Va. L. Rev. 145, 153 n.51 
(1961). 

™ Prior to the trial, this contention was 
made to Allstate by Mrs. Fusco who, as the 
surviving spouse, was made the decedent's 
beneficiary by the terms of the “Crusader 
Policy” amendatory endorsement. Mrs, Fus- 
co's claim being denied by Allstate, she then 
proceeded with arbitration, as required by 
the policy when the parties were unable to 
agree. Allstate countered that even though 
Baumgardner’s liability coverage was less 
than that of Allstate's, the automobile in 
which the decedent was killed was not un- 
insured” as defined by Allstate's policy. It 
further contended that, in any event, Mrs. 
Fusco's argument did not come within the 
contemplation of the arbitration clause. All- 
state then instituted the present action to 
enjoin the defendant, Mrs. Fusco, from pur- 
suing her arbitration demands, Allstate Ins. 
Co. v. Fusco, 223 A.2d 447, 448-49 (R.I. 1966). 
It should be noted again that most states 
allow these arbitration clauses, although 
South Carolina and Virginia expressly inval- 
idate them in automobile insurance con- 
tracts. 

s 223 A2d 447, 449 (R.I. 1966). 


* R. I. Gen. Laws Ann. § 31-31-7 (Supp.. 


1965). 

» Berberian v. Lussier, 87 R.I. 226, 139 A.2d 
869 (1958). 

= Allstate Ins. Co. v. Fusco, 223 A.2d 447, 
450 (R.I. 1966). The court cited Chicago Bur- 

& Quincy R.R. v. McGuire, 219 U.S. 

549 (1911) and Parchen v. Chessman, 49 
Mont. 326, 142 Pac. 631 (1914). 

Allstate Ins. Co. v. Fusco, 223 A.2d 447, 


= Id. at 450-51. 

* NH. Rev. Stat. Ann. § 268:15 (1966), the 
first uninsured motorist act, is a typical ex- 
ample. 

Ga. Code Ann. § 56-407.1 (Supp. 1966). 

“Ky. Rev. Stat. § 74 (Baldwin 1966). 

= N.Y. Ins. Law. §§ 600 to 626. 

* N. C. Gen. Stat. § 20-279.21(b) (3) (Supp. 
1966). 

"S.C. Code Ann. f 46-750.33, 46-75031 
(3) (a) (Supp. 1966). 

“Va. Code Ann. § 38.1-381 (Supp. 1966). 

«a Ibid. 

“See Doar and Richardson, The South 
Carolina Uninsured Motorist Law, 15 8. C. 
Rev. 739, 742 (1963); Note, 12 Drake L. Rev. 
119, 121 n.21 and accompanying text; Note, 
47 Va. L., Rev. 145, 149 (1961); Note, 1962 
Wash. U.L.Q. 134, 138. 

“White v. Nationwide Mut. Ins. Co., 361 
F. 2d 785 (4th Cir. 1966). 

“Id, at 786. It would seem that valid com- 
pliance with another state's statute would 
not preclude use of the White rationale. 

“N.Y. Ins. Law, §§ 600 to 626. 

“Cruzado v. Underwood, 39 Misc, 2d 859, 
242 N. T. S. 2d 74 (Sup. Ct. 1963). 

“13 Appleman, Insurance Law § 7382 
(1943). 

Cal. Ins. Code 1 11580.2. 

„ Taylor v. Prefered Risk Mut. Ins. Co., 37 
Cal. Reptr. 63, 225 Cal. App. 2d 80 (1964). 
The case seems to have overcome the harsh 
results predicted ff the plain meaning were 
followed. See Chadwick and Poche, Califor- 
nia's Uninsured Motorist Statute: Scope and 
Problems, 13 Hastings L. J. 194, 195 (1961). 

» Cal. Ins. Code §§ 16059 and 16541. 

n Hendricks v. Meritplan Ins. Co., 22 Cal. 
Reptr. 682, 205 Cal. App. 2d 133 (1962). 

* F. g., Ala. Code Ann. tit. 36, § 74(62a) 
(Supp. 1966); Ariz. Rev. Stat. Ann. 1 20- 
259.01 (Supp. 1966); Colo. Rev. Stat. Ann. 
§ 72-12-19 (Supp. 1966); Fla. Stat. Ann. 
§ 627.0851 (Supp. 1966); Til. Ann. Stat ch. 
73 § 755a (Smith-Hurd 1965); La. Rev. Stat. 
§ 1406(D) (Supp. 1966); Mich. Stat. Ann. 
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§ 500.3010 (Supp. 1966); N.H. Rev. Stat. Ann. 
$ 268.15 (Supp. 1966); Ohio Rev. Code Ann. 
§ 3937.18 (Page Supp. 1966); Pa. Stat. Ann. 
tit. 40 § 2000 (Supp. 1966); RI. Gen. Laws 
Ann. § 27-7-2.1 (Supp. 1965); Wis, Stat. 
1 204.30(5) (Supp. 1966). 

™ See generally, Miller, The New “Uninsured 
Motorist” Endorsement to Family Automo- 
dile Policies—The 1960 Look, 24 Ins. Counsel 
J. 134 (1957); Plummer, Handling Claims Un- 
der the Uninsured Motorist Coverage, 1957 

Va. Code Ann. § 38.1-381(g) (Supp. 1966). 

S. C. Code Ann, § 46~—750.37 (Supp. 1966). 

See notes 14 and 15 supra and accom- 
panying text. 

* 13 Appleman, Insurance Law 1 7381 
(1943). 

13 Appleman, 
(1943). 

13 Appleman, Insurance Law § 7401 
(1943). The rule, recognized by almost all 
jurisdictions, is that insurance contracts 
must be Liberally construed in favor of the 
insured or his beneficiary if possible, and 
strictly construed the insurer. 

= As of October 31, 1966, there were 12,195 
declared uninsured motor vehicles, an esti- 
mated 920,000 overall registrations, and an 
estimated 6,500 automobile accidents involv- 
ing uninsured motorists, Statistics obtained 
from Uninsured Motorist Section, South Car- 
Olina Highway ent. 

“S.C. Code Ann. §§ 46~-750.33, 46-750.31(3) 
(a) (Supp. 1966). 

Laird v. Nationwide Mut. Ins. Co., 243 S. C. 
388, 392, 134 8. E. 2d 206, 208 (1964). 

8. C. Code Ann. 1 46-750.31(3) (a) (Supp. 
1966) (incorporating by reference § 46- 
750.32). 
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“One recent Federal case, noting the clar- 


ity of the South Carolina statute, defined an 
“insured vehicle” as one as to which there is 
“bodily injury lability insurance and prop- 
erty damage liability insurance, both in the 
amounts specified in §46—-750.13" (now 
$46-75032). American Liberty Ins. Co. v. 
DeWitte, 236 F. Supp. 636, 639 (EDS. C. 
1964). 

“Note, 12 Drake L. Rev. 119, 121 n.21 
(1963); Note, 1962 Wash. UL.Q. 134, 138, 

“Doar and Richardson, The South Caro- 
lina Uninsured Motorist Law, 15 S. CL. Rev. 
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Ralph R. Roberts 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 
Mr. McCORMACK. I would like to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 


distinguished gentlemen from Illinois 
(Mr. O'Hara]. Ralph Roberts has been a 
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friend of mine for over 40 years and Iam 
proud of that friendship that eixsts be- 
tween us. Ralph Roberts served the U.S. 
House of Representatives with distinc- 
tion for many years. He is one of the few 
men that I have ever known to have at- 
tended both the U.S. Naval Academy 
and US. Military Academy. In World 
War I he served our country in the U.S. 
Marine Corps, 

Ralph Roberts served as a secretary to 
a Member of Congress from Indians 
from 1923 to 1925 and was secretary of 
the Democratic congressional committee 
from 1925 to 1930. He was elected Door- 
keeper of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives for the 78th and 79th Congresses- 
He was then elected minority clerk in 
1947 and Clerk of the House for the 81st, 
82d, 84th, 85th, 86th, 87th, 88th, and 
goth Congresses. 

Ralph Roberts was without a peer as 
an administrative officer and he 
this House and country with dignity, in- 
tegrity, and with a high sense of excel- 
lence which will be long remembered. It 
has been a pleasure indeed and an honor, 
to have been an associate of Ralph Rob- 
erts, and I heartily join my colleagues in 
expressing gratitude for the fine per- 
formance that he always gave to the U.S. 
House of Representatives. 


The Real Nature of the World Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
best analyses I have read of the Vietnam 
war has been written by Mr. Arthur 
Larson, a former Presidential, adviser, 
and director of the Rule of Law Research 
Center at Duke University. In his arti- 
cle, The Real Nature of World Revo- 
lution,” which appeared in the Saturday 
Review of June 3, 1967, Mr. Larson dis- 
cusses the question of the right of legiti- 
mate debate, as well as our misunder- 
standing of the nature of the current 
world revolution and the relation of the 
Vietnam conflict to it. It is thus gratify- 
ing to find the views of a private citizen 
who, through his thoughtful analysis, 
may provoke us to a reassessment of our 
involvement in Vietnam. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this article in the Recorp and strongly 
urge my colleagues to consider its impli- 
cations: 

Tse REAL NATURE OF THE Wonto REVOLU” 
TION—COMMUNISM AND INDEPENDENCS 
MOVEMENTS ARE RECEDING BEFORE A THIRD 
Wave: Tue DRIVS ron Human RIGHTs- 
War DOES THIS PORTEND FOR U.S. POLICY: 
ESPECIALLY IN VIETNAM? 

(By Arthur Larson) 

I happened to look out the window of my 
fortieth-floor office one day and noticed, sev~ 
eral floors above me, a window-washer reck- 
lessly moving about on his scaffolding with- 
out using a safety belt. I repeatedly shouted 
suggestions at him on how to avoid thé 
danger he was risking and he repeatedly ig- 
nored my suggestions, A little later I saw 
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him falling headlong past my open window 
and as he went by he uttered these words: 
“Now please let us not rehash past mis- 
takes; I am only interested in what you would 
do now if you were in my position.” 

This is a parable, of course, and not a 
true story, as the reader will have gathered 
from the length of the speech made by the 
descending window-washer. The point of the 
Parable is simply to sum up how some of us 
Teel when, in the course of the continuing 
Vietnam debate, we are told that no com- 
Ment is legitimate except that which pre- 
Sents a viable alternative proposal on what 
to do right now. I have been presenting al- 
ternatives for five years, in books, booklets, 
Symposia, speeches, and articles—several of 
them in these pages. But to limit current 
discussion to immediate alternatives ig- 
nores the fact that there are two principal 
Yeasons—not just one—for the great debate 
on Vietnam. The obvious reason for the de- 
bate is to find the best way to bring the 
War to a satisfactory end. But the second 
Teason, perhaps even more important In the 
long run, is to learn how to avoid making 
a similar mistake in the future. 

If it is off limits to discuss the mistakes 
Of the past, or indeed if it is insisted that no 
Mistakes were made, then we may find the 
&gony of Vietnam repeated in other parts 
Of the world for years to come. The dictum 
that those who ignore history are condemned 
to repeat its mistakes was never more apt 
than here. 

Two cardinal mistakes stand out above 
the many that could be cited. The first has 
been the subject of several of my articles 
in SR between 1962 and 1965: the refusal 
to handle the Vietnam problem through 
United Nations channels from the moment 
Secretary Rusk and President Kennedy in 
1961 announced that it was a threat to the 
Peacé in spite of the requirement of Article 
87 of the United Nations Charter that, when 
Other methods have failed, threats to the 
Peace “shall” be referred to the Security 
Council. 

The second cardinal mistake was a funda- 
Mental misunderstanding of the nature of 
the current world revolution and the rela- 
tion of the Vietnam conflict to it. The Ameri- 
can action in Vietnam is based on the theory 
that the revolutionary situation there is the 
Prototype of the revolutionary situation in 
Much of the rest of the world. From this 
follows the conclusion that Vietnam is a 
testing ground of a global struggle, and that 
what happens in Vietnam will determine 
What happens in perhaps dozens of other 
Countries. The true fact is that the revolu- 
tionary situation in Vietnam is unique. The 
Word unique“ is deliberately chosen here 
With full recognition of its etymology: there 
is only one of it. 

To demonstrate why this is so, it is neces- 
Sary to begin by identifying three “world 
revolutions.” These three, classified by their 
Primary motivations, are the revolutions of 
Communism, nationalism, and human rights, 
The theme of this article is that, of these 
three revolutions, except in two or three 
Places, the only one that has independent 
Contemporary revolutionary vitality is 
human rights. 

As to the first, the communist world revo- 
lution, it never did have, and certainly does 
not have now, a coherent independent moti- 
vation. The communist revolution is essen- 
tially a parasitic movement. It attaches it- 
Self and attempts to ride to success on what- 
ever might be the most promising true 
Tevolutionary or other force operating at the 
Moment. In its original Marxist version, the 
Communist revolution was to take place first 
in the most advanced industrial societies, 
Utliizing the force of the discontent of down- 
trodden industrial workers due to a combi- 
Nation of overproduction and maldistribu- 
tion. (It is significant that, with the various 
translations of The Communist Manifesto at 
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the time, it never occurred to anyone to 
translate it into Ruslan.) Lenin, and more 
recently Khrushehev and his successors, tried 
to show how communism could flourish in 
the least advanced countries by identifying 
communism with the force of world-wide 
anticolonialism. This attempt falled, prin- 
cipally because the United Nations took over 
the role of patron of the decolonialization 
process. Under Stalin, communism was a sort 
of adjunct to the primary force of Russian 
nationalist expansionism. 

The second world revolution has been that 
of nationalism, with the goal of national 
political independence. It is this develop- 
ment that in a few years has been principally 
responsible for the addition of seventy new 
nation-states to the membership of the 
United Nations. The swiftness of this process 
has made it easy to overlook the fact that, 
with only a couple of exceptions, the world 
nationalist revolution has been completed. 
It has been completed in Asia, except, as we 
shall see, for what is going on in Vietnam. 
It has been completed in Africa, except in 
Angola and Mozambique, with Rhodesia in 
a somewhat unclassified position. It was 
completed in Latin America long ago for 
the most part, with a few recent additions, 

The mistake that has been made by the 
United States, and in this it has been joined 
by the Chinese Communists, is to assume 
that in most of these countries there still 
remains something resembling the original 
quantum of revolutionary force, needing only 
a few manipulations by a handful of sinis- 
ter communist agents to turn it into a sec- 
ond revolution comparable to the first. What 
this overlooks is that in all these countries 
there is now an indigenous Establishment. 
Their own leaders, frequently those who rose 
to power as a result of the original revolu- 
tion, now control almost all physical, admin- 
istrative, and political force in the country. 
They control the army, the police, perhaps 
even an air force. They do not want a second 
revolution, thank you. When the Chinese 
Communists, who were once conspicuous in 
many of these countries, began to be sus- 
pected of interest in promoting such a sec- 
ond revolution, they were thrown out in one 
country after another, with Indonesia and 
Ghana being the most conspicuous ex- 
amples. 

The breathtakingly rapid completion of 
the liberation-from-colonialism revolution 
has also caught the Russians with their 
slogans down. “Wars of national liberation” 
was to be the rubric under which global 
revolution should proceed. But national 
liberation, in any reasonable sense of the 
term, is now mostly an accomplished fact. 
The slogan now has to be tortured into 
covering somehow the idea of replacing one 
home-grown regime with another. That may 
or may not be some kind of “liberation,” but 
it is certainly not “national” liberation. 
Except—once more—in Vietnam, where what 
might appear to be a home-grown regime in 
Saigon is actually a military group that 
fought on the side of the French against the 
forces of national independence. 

In a revolutionary situation only two kinds 
of force count. One is sheer military force. 

this, there must be an overwhelming 
if intangible surge of mass will and emotion 
so great that eventually even military power 
recedes before it. Such a force was the pas- 
sion for political freedom and national in- 
dependence. But if that force has spent it- 
self in achieving its goal of an indigenous 
government, and if that indigenous govern- 
ment also has a virtual monopoly on military 
and police power, what force remains that 
can possibly compete with these and upon 
which can be built within a few years another 
revolution upon a revolution? 

Indeed, when these two sources of force— 
intangible revolutionary fervor and physical 
power—have themselves come into competi- 
tion after independence, it has invariably 
been the latter that has won out. No one could 
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have embodied more fully the charisma and 
power attendant upon the leadership of a 
nationalistic revolution than Nkrumah and 
Sukarno. Yet when this source of power, 
which had prevailed against the colonial 
masters, was pitted against the indigenous 
Establishment it went down in defeat. It is 
quite possible that something of the same 
sort is now being acted out in the People’s 
Republic of China. Mao is apparently trying 
to rekindle the original revolutionary fires, 
but even with all his prestige and posters 
and booklets he is learning the same lesson 
of the unpopularity of a second-run revo- 
lution. 

We are now ready to appraise the relevance 
of all this to the Vietnam question. The situ- 
ation in Vietnam was unique because it was 
the one place in the world where the na- 
tionalistic revolution had not been allowed 
to complete itself. The pristine force of na- 
tionalism was and is still in full play. All 
the most potent components of a successful 
nationalistic revolution were present in more 
than usual abundance. There was the charis- 
matic leader, Ho Chi Minh. There was a high 
level of nationalistic fervor, developed over 
a long history and most recently under the 
stimulus of Japanese and French imperial- 
ism. There was a clear objective: a unified 
and independent nation. There was well- 
developed military power, seasoned and dis- 
ciplined fighters, considerable stocks of 
weapons, and no lack of confidence and 
morale. They had for all practical purposes 
defeated the French in 1954, after inflicting 
172,000 casualties, The completion of the 
revolution of national independence seemed 
to be within reach. 

At this point the United States cuts into 
the story. By the time the major American 
military effort was undertaken there was no 
other place, except the Portuguese territories 
in Africa, where the force of nationalism had 
not run its course. There was, therefore, no 
other place where this unique threat of com- 
bined communism and nationalism could 
come into play. The central theme of Amer- 
ican involvement: “If we can't stop the com- 
munists here we can’t stop them anywhere” 
will have to go down in history as the most 
tragic misjudgment of our times. 

But to say that the world revolution of 
nationalism has largely run its course is not 
to say that the age of revolution is over, Far 
from it. There remains the unfinished revo- 
lution of human rights. This is the real world 
revolution of today and tomorrow. The fu- 
ture of the United States—and of any other 
country—will turn on how well it learns to 
understand this revolution and to find the 
right relation to it. 

The first thing we must understand is the 
most obvious. The successful completion of 
a nationalist revolution (and certainly of a 
communist revolution) is not by the same 
token the successful completion of a human 
rights revolution. Sometimes there is a high 
degree of coincidence between the two. For 
example, the American Revolution resulted 
in both political freedom for the American 
colonies and enhanced personal freedom for 
individual Americans, through the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights. But Americans 
should not for this reason confuse the two 
revolutionary achievements in other settings. 
In Latin America the basic revolution of po- 
litical independence goes back 150 years for a 
number of republics, to the revolt of the 
Spanish-American colonies under Simon Bo- 
livar from 1810 to 1824, And yet, because of 
the failure to overcome the gulf between the 
aristocratic elite and the impoverished 
masses, the unsatisfied demand for human 
rights in Latin America is still one of the 
most explosive forces in the world today. 

The driving energy of the human rights 
movement takes different forms in different 
parts of the world. In Latin America, as just 
noted, it ia seen in the struggle of the im- 
poverished many against the privileged few. 
In the newly developing countries of Africa 
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and Asia it is the gigantic task of raising liv- 
ing 


ropean countries and Russia it is the change 
of their economics from state-demand to 
consumer-demand economies, with the in- 
evitable wrenchings away from socialist 
dogmas and toward market incentives and 
private enterprise practices. In the United 
States it is the racial revolution. 

Although the manifestations of the hu- 
man rights drive take these varied forms, and 
although the danger of violence also varies 
widely from area to area because of the 
varying speed of response to these demands, 
there can be only one American policy as to 
them all. The United States must be found 
on the side of human rights. To be found 
on the other side, for any reason, is to invite 
eventual defeat. 

This should be a congenial enough role for 
Americans, if they have not forgotten their 
traditions as a people. These traditions stood 
us in good stead during the world revolution 
of national independence. We took our stand 
firmly alongside the colonies aspiring to na- 
tionhood, sometimes to the Intense annoy- 
ance of our oldest friends, such as the British, 
the French, and the Dutch. We are finding 
it harder to adopt as forthright a posture 
in the world revolution of human rights. 
There are several reasons for this, of which 
three may be mentioned: diplomatic inepti- 
tude, economic shortsightedness, and blind 
anti-communism. 


In spite of the efforts of succeeding ad- 
ministrations, we still cannot seem to get 
our diplomatic representatives abroad to con- 
centrate on “tuning in with” the right peo- 
ple—“right” in the sense of getting us on 
the right side of the human rights story. 
It is so much easier to hobnob with the 
titled, the wealthy, the beautiful people than 
to get next to the discontented students, 
the intellectuals, the young struggling pro- 
fessionals, the reformist politicians, the labor 
leaders, not to mention the workers and the 
peasants. As for economic shortsigthedness: 
Central to the whole job in the newly de- 
veloping countries is the provision of vast 
amounts of capital, technical assistance, 
managerial and skills training, and all the 
other Ingredients of economic development 
and nation-building. We cannot begin to do 
this total job for all countries at once but 
we can do much better than we have been 
doing. Merely quantitatively, we could well 
afford to double our investment immediately 
in view of what is ultimately at stake. 

As for blind anticommunism: Communism, 
as noted earleir, so far as its revolutionary 
potential is concerned is a parasitic moye- 
ment. It would now like to attach itself to 
the world human rights revolution and bor- 
row its force from this immensely potent 
source of social change. The only way to 
prevent this is to get there first ourselves 
if possible. But if we do not get there first— 
that is, if we see some communists already 
busily working on that side—let us never 
again, as we did in the Dominican crisis, 
thereupon automatically take up our posi- 
tion on the opposite side. Rather, we should 
consult our own traditions and interests, and 
if these place us on the human rights side 
of the struggle we should—always within 
the limits imposed by the rule against inter- 
ference in internal affairs—crowd the com- 
munists out and by our support of the move- 
ment remind the world once more who the 
true sponsors of individual right and freedom 
are. 


It was said earlier that the Vietnam pat- 
tern could not repeat itself elsewhere in 
today’s world—in the sense of displaying the 
merger of nationalism and communism as 
revolutionary forces. If, however, as a result 
of our own ineptitude and miserliness and 
indiscriminate anticommunism the revolu- 
tionary potential of unsatisfied human rights 
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reaches an intensity comparable to that of 
the nationalistic fervor that produced the 
anticolonial revolutions, and if the United 
States takes up its stand on the side of en- 
trenched privilege while the communists are 
left a clear field to ally themselves with the 
vast majority of the population, the Vietnam 
pattern could be reproduced elsewhere, with 
the human rights drive substituted for the 
independence drive. The danger of this is 
probably more imminent in Latin America 
than anywhere else. The Castro revolution 
is the prime example of this combination. 
Never in history has the basic pattern of 
world revolution changed so many times so 
swiftly. It is asking quite a lot of our leaders 
and spokesmen to throw away speeches only 
twenty years old on “Communism as the 
Great Fountainhead of World Revolution” 
and speeches only ten years old on “National- 
ism as the Great Fountainhead of World 
Revolution,” but that is what they are going 
to have to do if they are not to be one or 
even two revolutions behind the times. 


TVA Land Dealings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, since the 
introduction in 1965 and again in 1967 
of my bill to permit recourse to jury 
trial in Tennessee Valley Authority land 
condemnation proceedings, H.R. 4846, 
I have received thousands of letters from 
organizations and private citizens plead- 
ing that action be taken on the measure. 

In fiscal 1967, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority acquired 45,367 additional 
acres and 404 miles of transmission line 
easements. Conservative estimates for the 
volume of land to be acquired by the 
TVA in fiscal 1968 far exceed the 1967 
figure, and concern over the lack of ap- 


peal to jury trial by landowners who 


question the fairness of the price 
awarded for these lands is growing at a 
proportionate rate. 

Recently, landowners in Franklin 
County, Tenn., whose lands have been 
acquired by the TVA for use in the Tims 
Ford project testified in regard to their 
genioen with the Tennessee Valley Au- 

ority. 


The following excerpts typify the feel- 
ings of the overwhelming majority of 
citizens with whom I have communi- 
cated, and I urge my colleagues to take 
a few minutes to seriously consider the 
views expressed. 

TESTIMONY OF FRANKLIN COUNTY LAND- 
OWNERS ON TVA LAND DEALINGS 

“. . . to be engaged in a suit with a Fed- 
eral agency and have the government by-pass 
& decision of peers in favor of a ruling by 
another Federal panel promises only a de- 
cision predictably disadvantageous .. .” 

“TVA didn't offer us enough to buy back— 
not even half, They say our house and barn 
is valued at $350. Our house is only seven 
years old, electric heat, and all modern con- 
veniences.” 

“If they would only leave us what is above 
the high water mark—that would be a lot 
more than what they offered us. If our land 
above the high water mark was covered, the 
city of Winchester would be covered. . I 
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think a twelve man jury would help us a lot. 
I believe they would be more fair and un- 
derstand.” 


“I had the farm appraised by bonded ap- 
praisers before TVA appraised it. TVA's ap- 
praisal was $19,900 less than the bonded 
appraisers.” 

“This whole thing has caused untold 
hardship on me, especially in this quick pos- 
session area and haying to make decisions 
quickly.” 

“They insisted that I take what they of- 
fered me . . I want a jury trial. That's one 
thing I want. They condemned my land and 
took it and cut what they had offered me.” 

“Our deed called for 207 acres but TVA says 
181 acres. We think we need a twelve man 
jury. We think we would get a fairer trial. 
We think it is our Constitutional right.” 

“They are taking something over 47 acres 
for an average of less than $75 an acre, We 
feel that our water supply would be worth 
that much. I think that a jury trial would 
increase our chances of getting fair pay for 
our land.” 

“I feel Uke the people whose land is con- 
demned by TVA, or some other government 
agency should have the right to a jury trial. 
We have 250 acres of land and half of it 
won't be covered with water, but they intend 
to take it all for the purpose of reselling it 
to defray the cost of building the dam.” 

“A trial by jury is a basic right that was 
incorporated tn the Constitution and the 
laws that set up our great country, and I 
think that it is fair and proper that the TVA 
should not be made exception to this rule.” 

“The ASCS air map says our farm con- 
sists of 306 acres, and the TVA says we have 
264 acres. They (TVA) said if we didn’t ac- 
cept their first offer it might not be as good 
as the next time—and it wasn't. We feel that 
it is only right to settle this with a twelve 
man jury rather than a three man commis- 
sion.” 

“This is a move advocated and promoted 
by vested interests. If we believe in a jury 
system, it should operate in all endeavors 
and there is no endeavor greater than the 
ownership of public property.” 

“They have offered me about $300 an acre, 
but I had been offered $400 for it about 3% 
years ago. They are taking all of my land, 
but the water won't cover all of it, and the 
road won't take all of it. But, they say this 
upland is too valuable for me to keep.” 

“Now, I think that the people ought to 
have a twelve man jury trial where they are 
not satisfied with their price . it would 
be 6 to 10 years before we could get our 
money if we did go into condemnation.” 

“They don't have to take all of our home 
they are just wanting it for their own use. 
We want a twelve man fury to decide what 
we get for our place, This is the only right 
way to do it.” 

“They even took my springs that wasn’t 
going to be covered by the lake. I think we 
need a jury trial. It may not do me any good, 
but it might help somebody else.“ 


Certainly, these people are deserving 
of an appeal to a jury trial, and passage 
of a bill granting them this right is long 
overdue. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 
Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the week of 


July 16-22 has been set aside as Captive 
Nations Week. In due course, the Presi- 
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dent will issue his proclamation to that 
effect. However, one has to take notice 
that with each passing year the Presi- 
dential proclamation seems to become 
weaker and less to the point. Are we only 
committed to freedom on this side of the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains? To what 
purpose do we in the Congress pass reso- 
lutions when their intent is ignored? 

Last year House Concurrent Resolution 
416 was passed by both bodies. This reso- 
lution urged that the President “direct 
the attention of world opinion at the 
United Nations and at other appropriate 
international forums and by such means 
as he deems appropriate, to the denial of 
the rights of self-determination for the 
peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania.” To the best of my knowledge 
nothing of the sort has been done. 

Has Ambassador Goldberg forcefully 
brought to the attention of the General 
Assembly the situation in the captive na- 
tions of the Soviet Communist empire? 
We all know the answer—he has not. 
While the Soviet Union was demanding 
that Israel retreat, was Ambassador 
Goldberg on his feet demanding to know 
what steps the Soviet Union was taking 
toward granting self-determination to 
its captive nations. No, he was not. No 
“winds of change“ blow over the steppes. 
We sit idly by and watch the communi- 
zation of these captive nations in silence. 

Therefore, I call upon the President 
and those in authority to make this Cap- 
tive Nations Week a meaningful one in 
order to show that these people who 
suffer in silence have not been forgotten. 


More on the Congo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, on July 
11 past I took the floor of this House to 
challenge the assignment of three U.S 
Air Force planes to the Congo, at which 
time I commented: 

Every time there is an eruption in some 
part of the world, Uncle Sam puts on his 
Police uniform, picks up his night stick and 
rushes to the place of disorder. 


James J. Kilpatrick, the journalist, 
wrote an interesting article on this 
Congo situation, and it appears in the 
July 18 issue of the Evening Star. I sub- 
mit this article to the Recorp and sug- 
gest that my colleagues read it over. 

The article follows: 

ANSWERS DEMANDED ON INTERVENTION IN 

Conco 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

As this is written, the uprising in the 
Congo appears to have subsided. In the lull, 
it is imperative that Congress and the people 
demand some straight answers to questions 
about the three U.S. transports and 150 
American servicemen who were sent to 
Kinshasa ten days ago. Presumably they are 
still so assigned. 

What in God’s name, or in President John- 
son's— they seem to get confused from time 
to time—are they doing there? How on earth 
can this impulsive intervention be condoned? 
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The story first broke on July 5, m an AP 
dispatch from Kinshasa: “Two unidentified 
planes landed a group of foreign comman- 
does today and occupied the airport at Kisan- 
gani in the northeast Congo, President Jo- 
seph D. Mobutu said today.” The story went 
on to quote the government radio as saying 
paratroopers had been dropped at Bukavu. 

This was the story as the world first un- 
derstood it. But President Mobutu, in the 
short word, ed. He was still working on the 
lie on July 6, when he denounced “invaders 
sent from Western countries.“ On July 7, he 
was able to report “a great victory” on the 
part of his loyal troops. Indeed, they had 
“destroyed the two invasion planes.“ It was 
& marvelous convenience. 

It was not until July 8 that the truth 
began to emerge. There had been no com- 
mandos, no invaders, no planes. What hap- 
pened, apparently, was that a group of about 
800 Katangese gendarmes, aroused by Mo- 
butu's contrived. kidnapping of their old 
leader Moise Tshombe, feared that the Mo- 
butu government would obtain Tshombe's 
return from Algeria in order to kill him, They 
rebelled. Then they forced, or persuaded, 
about 250 of Mobutu’s own white mercen- 
aries to join the revolt. 

In brief, this was an internal matter if 
there ever was one. There never was any 
significant threat to American nationals. 
There was not a breath of Communist in- 
volvement. No issues were drawn of morality 
or principle. 

But on Sunday, July 9, Johnson personally 
ordered the US. transports and servicemen 
sent to Mobutu's support. The first explana- 
tion, given privately to questioning senators 
that afternoon, was that their mission was 
to save American lives. This was baloney. 
The second explanation, filtering out of a 
closed committee hearing on July 10, was 
that Johnson was making a political gesture 
to demonstrate that there was no white con- 
spiracy against the Mobutu government, The 
third explanation, a day or so later, was that 
the President thought it necessary “to pre- 
serve the integrity of the Congo.” 

This won't do. The United States has no 
obligation whatever to support the Mobutu 
regime or to preserve the territorial integrity 
of the Congo. By every indication, Mobutu 
has imposed upon the Congo the most tyran- 
nical administration that synthetic nation 
has known in the seven troubled years of 
its existence. 

But the character of the Mobutu regime is 
irrelevant to the question of U.S. interven- 
tion. The United States holds no divine com- 
mission as policeman to the world. Our re- 
sponsibility ends with honoring treaties and 
with preserving our own security. To send 
logistical support to the Congolese govern- 
ment, under the fraudulent circumstances of 
the recent rebellion, is to set a precedent that 
cannot be defended in morality or in law. 

The first rule for nations that carry the 
big stick is to walk softly. Here the President 
came rushing in with stomping boots. Tem- 
porarily, he may have made a friend of Joseph 
Mobutu. With friends like that, who needs 
enemies? 


Dr. R. Glenn Reed, Jr., of Marietta, Ga. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I 
take great pride in calling the attention 
of this body to the outstanding record 
my personal friend and constituent, Dr. 
R. Glenn Reed, Jr., of Marietta, Ga., has 
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established for himself as president of 
Kiwanis International during the past 


ri 

I insert in the Recorp the following 
article which documents in more detail 
the excellent service which has been ren- 
dered by Dr. Reed: 

Dr. R. Glenn Reed Jr., a Marietta, Georgia 
dentist and businessman, and one of the 
youngest men ever to head Kiwanis. Inter- 
national relinquishes his post as Kiwanis 
President on July 31, When he leaves he will 
have chalked up one of the most significant, 
and productive terms of office that any 
Kiwanis leader has ever had. 

Dr. Reed and his wife visited Japan where 
the President chartered the new Kiwanis 
club of Nagoya; the Philippines where he 
chartered the new Kiwanis club of Quezon 
City; Denmark where the club 
was chartered; and Brussels where the Presi- 
dent was principal speaker at a meeting of 
Kiwanis clubs in Europe. 

Late in his term of office the couple visited 
Colombia where Dr, Reed chartered the new 
Kiwanis club of Bucamaranga, and Nica- 
ragua where the Managua club was chartered. 

Three of these clubs represented the first 
in their respective nations—Copenhagen, 
Bucamaranga, and Managua. 

Dr. Reed's administration saw the addi- 
tion of three countries to the Kiwanis roster 
to bring the total to twenty-three. (Kiwanis 
has served outside its home countries of the 
United States and Canada only since 1962.) 

In addition, the young President's leader- 
ship of Kiwanis saw a revitalization of the 
organization's concept of service to the com- 
munity, and a surge of increased membership. 
In the first six months of 1967 Kiwanis added 
more than 6,000 members to its roster—an 
almost unprecendented high in membership 
development. 

Dr. Reed's major emphasis as Kiwanis pres- 
ident was encouragement of all Kiwanians 
in all clubs to redouble their community 
service efforts. To that end he and Mrs. Reed 
visited all of Kiwanis’ thirty districts and 
participated in hundreds of Kiwanis club 
meetings, ladies nights, banquets and the 
like. 

Dr. Reed's term of office included the 
fiftieth anniversary date of the establishment 
of Kiwanis in Canada (November 15, 1916); 
and the President helped the Kiwanis Club 
of Hamilton, the first in the country, to mark 
its achievement through the presentation of 
a scroll of appreciation to Prime Minister 
Lester Pearson. 

Climax to Reed's presidency came during 
the period June 25-29th when he presided at 
the 52nd annual Kiwanis International con- 
vention in Houston, Texas. The convention, 
which saw more than 17,000 people—Kiwa- 
nians and their families—gather in the 
Texas metropolis for one of the most success- 
ful conyentions in Kiwanis’ history. 

Dr. Reed will continue as a member of 
the Kiwanis International Board of Trustees 
in the capacity of Immediate Past President 
for a period of one year. He is succeeded to 
the Presidency by James M. Moler of Charles 
Town, West Virginia, an educator and banker. 


First Lady “Tall” in Own Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 
Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, an 


editorial appearing in the June 14 issue 
of the Abilene Reporter-News, Abilene, | 
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Tex., entitled “First Lady ‘Tall’ in Own 
Right,” is an article which I feel worthy 
of being included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Frnsr Lapy “Tat.” IN Own RIGHT 


Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson was given an 
honorary doctor's degree at Middlebury Col- 
lege in Vermont Monday, and she contributed 
something of her own at the convocation. 

Her contribution came in a speech in which 
she quite effectively spoke about protests 
and protestors. 

She did it in a positive, rather than a neg- 
ative way. She saluted protestors—but only 
“working protestors” committed to finding 
solutions to injustice and inadequacy. 

And Mrs. Johnson added she knows one 
such working protestor very well my hus- 
band.” 

She spoke on a subject that key officials of 
the Johnson administration have tried to 
avoid—the rising trend of demonstrations 
on everything from war to man’s inhuman- 


ity to man, 

It is easy, she said, to be “a protestor with 
a picket sign.” 

“All you do is show up and walk, No one 
is going to stop you. 


“What is tough is to be a working pro- 
testor” committed to finding solutions to 
raise the level of society, for that takes some 
effort, some thought, some giving, and pa- 
tience. 

Mrs, Johnson’s Middlebury address provokes 
some thoughts on the role she fills and how 
she fills it. 

In a unique way differing in either great 
or small degree from all her predecessors in 
our times, Mrs. Johnson is a distinctive First 
Lady. She is definitely a public and political 
asset to her husband. 

Mrs, John F. Kennedy was young, beau- 
tiful, exciting, socially oriented and she, too, 
was a public asset to her husband. Except 
for her impact on the arts, her influence 
was greater on fashions and hair styles than 
on public thought and affairs. She did inyoke 
admiration and adoration on official visits 
abroad which she was privileged to make with 
President Kennedy. 

Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower was beloved as 
Mamie, but undertook no public role other 
than that as the President's wife and White 
House hostess. 

Mrs. Harry S. Truman was totally with- 
drawn and never had a relationship with the 
press or public. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt was an activist 
who involved herself in many public matters, 
notably social and economic reforms. She 
traveled the nation widely, spoke often, wrote 
a newspaper column and: often stirred con- 
troversy, some of which may have discom- 
fited her husband. In later years she served 
her country as representative to the United 
Nations. 

Mrs. Johnson seems to Incorporate to an 
extent many of the good qualities of the 
earlier First Ladies, while avoiding the prob- 
lems of some. She is gracious, even flawless, 
as hostess beside her husband at White House 
state and social affairs. She Is well educated, 
mature and knowledgeable in both public 
and political affairs. Thus she speaks with 
wisdom and restraint, careful not to put 
herself or her husband in the vulnerable 
position. 

She has had notable effect in Inspiring 
beautification across the land, and particu- 
larly in Washington Itself, 

At Middlebury, it seems to us, she was at 
her best when, in an academic environment, 
she twitted those who keep the country in 
turmoil through agitation rather than appli- 
cation of constructive efforts for change. 

Mrs. Johnson will be remembered as a 
great public figure in her own right. 
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Truck Lease Spending Seen Topping 
$1 Billion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, we are constantly beseiged 
with commercials on television promot- 
ing the rental of automobiles and the 
jovial competition between No. 1 and 
No. 2“ in the field. 

A recent article in the Boston Herald- 
Traveler, written by William D. Lafer, 
financial editor for the United Press In- 
ternational, points up a trend in truck 
leasing about which many, perhaps, are 
not aware. 

For the general information of my 
colleagues I recommend this timely 
article: 

TRUCK Lease SPENDING SEEN TOPPING 61 

BILLION 
(By William D. Lafer) 

New Yorx.—Truck leasing has become 
such an important way of financing transpor- 
tation that it is estimated American business 
men will spend more than $1 billion for ve- 
hicles they do not own. 

The Car and Truck Renting and Leasing 
Assn, predicts that before this year is over 
there will be about 400,000 trucks rolling 
under either long-term lease or short-term 
rental. 

Leasing companies also rent trucks to cus- 
tomers to help them meet peak-period re- 
quirements. 

Many of these trucks show the name of 
such leading leasers as Hertz, Ryder System, 
ITT-Avis, National Truck Leasing System and 
Berman Leasing Co. 

The Hertz Corp., which leases more than 
27,000 trucks and conducts the nation's larg- 
est leasing operation, foresees greater popu- 
larity for leasing as industry grows. 


“Leased trucks represent only a small per- - 


centage of the country's 15-million trucks, 
but the leased-truck population is growing at 
a faster rate than is the over-all truck popu- 
lation,” Lester Jampol, Hertz’s vice-president 
for truck leasing, said. 

Jampol said one of the most popular ar- 
rangements is the full-service lease. 

Under this arrangement, the lessor fur- 
nishes vehicles, fuel, oil, maintenance, emer- 
gency road service, storage, washing, painting 
and lettering, tires, registration and inspec- 
tion, insurance and replacement vehicles. 

“We furnish everything except the drivers,” 
Jampol said. 

The finance lease offers only the vehicle, 
with the lessee responsible for costs and 
maintenance. 

“By contrast, the comprehensive package 
provided by full-service leasing, in effect, 
takes the lessee out of the truck business, 
allowing management to focus directly on its 
own business,” Jampol said. 

“Such leasing puts truck fleet problems in 
the hands of a team of specialists who keep 
the fleet operating efficiently.” 

Jampol said there is a myth that full- 
leasing can be enjoyed only by large com- 
pantes. On the contrary, he said, a number of 
Hertz trucks is leased to companies which op- 
erate only one to five trucks. 

Like the Ryder System, Hertz's full service 
arrangement offers painting and lettering the 
trucks to the specifications of the lessee so 
they appear that the lessee owns them. 
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In 1947 Soviets Sang a Different Tune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
familiar with the position Russia has 
taken in the Middle East, but I think it 
would be interesting to view the Soviet's 
stand toward Israel when the question 
of establishing a Jewish State was before 
the United Nations in 1947. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues a very interesting article written 
by David Benarone for the July 6, 1967, 
edition of the American Examiner. In his 
article, Mr. Benarone presents excerpts 
from the address of Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko given before the UN. 
in 1947. 

The article follows: 

In 1947 Soviets SANG A DIFFERENT TUNE 

(By David Benarone) 


Unrrep Nations (WUP).—The current 
debate on the Mideast crisis in the special 
emergency session here prompted this writer 
to look into the UN archives of two decades 
ago for records pointing to Soviet support 
for the establishment of the State of Israel. 

Among the several Soviet speeches re- 
corded is one which brought much courage 
and joy to world Jewry. 

This historic address was delivered by For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko, the USSR 
Ambassador to the world organization. In the 
light of Moscow's current pro-Arab policy, it 
is worth noting what Gromyko had to say in 
1947, Excerpts from his famous address 
follow: 

“The Jewish people suffered extreme mis- 
ery and deprivation during the last war. It 
can be said, without exaggeration, that the 
sufferings and miseries of the Jewish people 
are beyond description. It would be difficult 
to express by mere dry figures the losses and 
sacrifices of the Jewish people at the hands 
of the Fascist occupiers. 

“In the territories where the Hitlerites 
were in control, the Jews suffered almost 
complete extinction. The total number of 
the Jews that fell at the hands of the Fascist 
hangmen is something in the neighborhood 
of six million, Only about one and a half 
million Jews survived the war in Western 
Europe. But these figures, which give an 
Idea of the losses suffered by the Jewish 
people at the hands of the Fascist aggressors, 
give no idea of the situation in which the 
great mass of the Jewish people find them- 
selves after the war.“ 

This is Gromyko speaking, and it might 
be well that today he be reminded of his 
stand at that time. The Soviet leader goes 
on with his pro-Jewish recital: 

“A great many of the Jews who survived 
the war in Europe have found themselves 
deprived of their countries, of their shelter, 
and of means of earning a livelyhood .. . 
It may be asked whether the United Nations, 
considering the very serious situation of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jews who have sur- 
vived the war, should not show an interest 
in the situation of these people who have 
been uprooted from their countries and from 
their homes, The Organization of the United 
Nations cannot, and should not, remain in- 
different to this situation, because such an 
attitude would be incompatible with the 
high principles which are proclaimed in our 
Charter—principles which envisage the de- 
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fense of the rights of men, Irrespective of 
race, religious convictions and sex. This is 
the time to give help, not in words, but in 
deeds... 

“Regarding the necessity of concerning 
ourselves with the situation of the Jewish 
population, which ís without shelter. 
the Soviet delegation considers it necessary 
to draw the attention of the General As- 
sembly to the following circumstances: The 
experience of the past . . has shown that 
not one State of Western Europe has been 
in a position to give proper help to the 
Jewish people and to defend its interests, 
or even its existence, against the violence 
that was directed against it from the Hit- 
lerites and its allies. This is a very serious 
fact, but unfortunately, like all facts, it must 
be recognized. 

“The fact that not a single Western Eu- 
Topean State has been in a position to guar- 
antee the defense of the elementary rights 
of the Jewish people or compensate them 
for the violence they have suffered at the 
hands of the Fascist hangmen explains the 
aspiration of the Jews for the creation of a 
State of their own. It would be unjust not 
to take this into account and to deny the 
right of the Jewish people in the realization 
of such an aspiration. It is impossible to 
justify a denial of this right of the Jewish 
people.” 

Although Mr. Gromyko had proposed the 
creation of one dual, democratic Arab-Jew- 
ish State, he did note in his speech that “if 
it were found that this plan was unrealizable 
on account of the deterioration of relations 
between Jews and Arabs... then,” he added, 
“It would be necessary to consider an alter- 
native solution,” namely the creation of “two 
independent separate states—one Jewish, and 
one Arab.” 

The historic Partition decision was voted 
upon on November 29, 1947. The Soviets 
know full well that the Arabs rejected the 
decision; that they went to war on May 14, 
1948, and have remained belligerent ever 
since. 


Flag Revives Thoughts of Our Nation’s 
: History 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, just re- 
cently our country celebrated another 
anniversary of its independence. To 
many Americans, this was a day on which 
to fly our flag; to some Americans, every 
day is a day to fly the flag. 

They fly the flag because they are 
proud of our Nation. I wish I could say 
that more Americans unashamedly were 
as proud, 

America has not been without error, 
and loyal citizens today are questioning 
whether she is not making some errors 
now. 

Based on our firm belief in “‘life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness” for 
all mankind, we can be justifiably proud 
of our country's motiyes and ideals. Is 
there another nation in the world that 
has sacrificed so much in two world wars, 
in Korea, and presently in Vietnam, for 
the cause of freedom? Is there another 
country in the world that has given so 
generously to help underdeveloped na- 
tions and starving peoples? 
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For such a nation we should be grate- 
ful, and thankful. We can be proud of 
her. We should fly the flag every day to 
show that we are. 

With permission, I include the follow- 
ing article which appeared in Every- 
body's Column of the Buffalo Evening 
News, Buffalo, N. X., on May 27, 1967: 

Fl. ad Revives THOUGHTS or OUR 
Nation's HISTORY 

To those who would burn our flag I ask, 
what do you see when you see our flag? 

I see Bunker Hill and Valley Forge. I see 
Gettysburg, and Antietam, Forest 
and Flanders Field, Iwo Jima and the Coral 
Sea. I see Korea and Porkchop Hill, Vietnam 
and fresh blood being spilled for freedom's 
sake. 

I see the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
Washington and Lincoln Memorials. I see 
mighty mountains and great plains, great 
rivers and lakes. I see great railroads, air- 
lines and networks of roads uniting us into 
a great nation. 

I see great cities with buildings touching 
the sky. I see our young astronauts flying 
into outer space, 

How anyone can see all this and still burn 
our flag and draft cards is beyond me. They 
certainly don't belong in America. 

Freedom isn't something handed out on a 
platter. It is something fought and died for. 
Without the sacrifices of millions before us, 
there just wouldn’t be a United States. 

The next time you see our flag go by, stand 
up tall and straight and, if a tear comes to 
your eye, don't be ashamed, for then you are 
an American. 

Aw AMERICAN. 


The Los Angeles Job Corps Center for 
Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Los 
Angeles Times recently featured a story 
about the success of the Los Angeles Job 
Corps Center for Women which I know 
my colleagues will find useful and in- 
formative. 

Job Corps, as one of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity programs, is demon- 
strating daily its success in developing 
one of America’s greatest natural re- 
sources: our young men and women. 

As the Times article points out, more 
than 800 young women have gone 
through the 1-year program at the Los 
Angeles center. Seventy-five percent of 
these young ladies are now gainfully em- 
ployed as a result of their Job Corps 
training and experience. 

When we realize that the Job Corps 
enrollees are from the lowest income 
areas of our Nation, I think we can take 
considerable pride in the progress and 
low rate of dropouts that occurs in the 
Job Corps training programs. Only 3 per- 
cent of the girls drop out of the Los An- 
geles women’s center program. 

I am particularly pleased to include 
the complete article from the July 3 Los 
Angeles Times, written by Mr. Bob 
Rawitch, which so thoroughly demon- 
strates the success and progress the Job 
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Corps is bringing in the OEO struggle 
against poverty: 
Few Dropouts Herr: Women’s Jos Corps 
Succeeps 
(By Bob Rawitch) 

Entering its third year of operation, the 
Los Angeles Job Corps Center for Women 
is one of the most successful of the 115 
training centers in the United States. 

Recent Job Corps statistics show that na- 
tionally 53% of the graduates for a six- 
month period in 1966-67 were employed. In 
the past two years the Los Angeles center 
shows 75% of its graduates presently em- 
ployed. 

Also, while the national dropout rate is 
approximately 11%, the local center has only 
3% of its girls leave the program. 

Miss Mary Doolittle, director of the cen- 
ter here, reports that more than 300 women 
have graduated from the program since it 
opened its door in June 1965. 


MOST ARE DROPOUTS 


The Job Corps is a residential training pro- 
gram for young men and women between the 
ages of 16 and 21. Most of the participants 
are school dropouts without sufficient em- 
Pployable skills to sell in the labor market. 
Founded by the federal Office of Economic 
Opportunities, the center, 1107 S. Broadway, 
houses 320 women. 

The director attributes the low dropout 
rate to “having a social climate which is 
a ‘therapeutic community’.” 

“We try to adapt the center's program to 
the needs of the individual girl rather than 
ae her conform to a set program,” she 

Professional counselors and resident ad- 
visers are assigned to each residential floor 
to provide guidance and counseling to the 
girls 24 hours a day. 

The successful job placement record of 
the center here can be attributed to a “fine 
staff and being located in a large city with 
& greater variety of vocational training op- 
portunities,” Miss Doolittle says. 

Approximately 70% of the women are 
trained in the center, 20% are in on-the-job 
training with local businesses and other 
groups and 10% are in the city's trade and 
technical schools, 

Of the girls who have taken training in an 
outside business, 90% are hired permanently 
by that firm once they have completed their 
training, she said. 


TRAINING COST CUT 


Nationally the Job Corps has come under 
heavy criticism at times for disclpline prob- 
lems. However, no apparent problem exists 
locally, according to Miss Doolittle. 

“We really have no more problems than 
any high school or college sorority and, be- 
cause there is such close supervision, we 
probably have fewer disciplinary problems,” 
she said. ‘ 

During the two years of operation only 
seven girls have been arrested and only four 
were convicted. More than 800 girls have 
gone through the program. 

“We have never had a problem with nar- 
cotics and have never had any physical 
fights,” she said. 

The cost of training a woman has been 
reduced from $9,000 per year at the Inception 
of the program to approximately $5,000— 
one of the lowest figures in the country, ac- 
cording to the director. 

A recent 30% reduction in federal funds 
is partly responsible, she said, but she at- 
tributes a great deal of the savings to “long 
hours by the staff, attaining a degree of ex- 
pertise in administration, and the volunteer 
administration, and the volunteer help of 
several hundred Los Angeles residents who 
aid in tutoring.” 

Numerous “firsts” have also been accom- 
plished by the local center including placing 
the first corpswomen as airline stewardesses, 
lady barbers, fashion designers and radio- 
TV servicewomen. 
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An Educator’s Viewpoint on the Middle 
East Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY VANDER JAGT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the extreme seriousness of the 
Middle East situation, it is important 
that every opportunity be taken to be- 
come, whenever possible, informed on 
news and different viewpoints related to 
it. 

A constituent of mine, a high school 
principal from Baldwin, Mich., offers 
several thoughts in a recent letter to me. 
I believe my colleagues will find the let- 
ter which follows of significant interest: 

BEIRUT, LEBANON, 
July 3, 1967. 
Congressman Guy VANDER JAGT, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.O., U.S.A. 

Dzar Guy: My family and I are spending 
a few weeks in the Middle East before re- 
turning home and going to Guam for two 
years. War broke out here while we were on 
our way. We met hundreds of refugees in 
Europe being evacuated from all of the coun- 
tries in the Middle East. We took the oppor- 
tunity to talk with these people as well as 
to Jewish people returning to Israel and 
Arabs returning to their homes in the vari- 
ous Middle Eastern countries. 

We arrived in Beirut, Lebanon, one day 
before the fighting stopped, the day of the 
demonstrations against the United States 
and Great Britain. We were the only Amer- 
icans going to the Middle East. Beirut was 
and still is under Marshal Law. The local 
people are all amazed to see Americans here, 
but everyone is very polite and helpful. They 
ask us to tell other Americans that it is safe 
to return to Lebanon. As you know Guy, I 
have always been interested in International 
Affairs and, in the Middle East In particular. 
I was in the Middle East in 1960-1961 as a 
Post Graduate student at the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut. At that time I traveled 
through out the Middle Eastern countries 
and made many friends. 

I am sure you will remember I expressed 
my deep concern about the direction events 
are drifting in the Middle East when I talked 
to you last, in Baldwin on May 30th. Some 
times we, students of history who maintain 
that interest in our daily lives, see events in 
a different light than do these whose train- 
ing and Interest are in another field. 

Unfortunately people in United States do 
not understand the significance, the tre- 
mendous significance to us and to our coun- 
try of the present historical events here in 
the Middle East. It is impossible to under- 
stand the significance of present events ex- 
cept through an historical understanding of 
the Middle East, the Jewish Religion, the 
Moslem Religion, the Christian Religion, a 
history of the various countries, their people 
and culture and very important at this time, 
an understanding of the Russian action and 
aspiration in this area. Recently I wrote an 
historical article explaining Russian action 
in the Middle East. I sent the article from 
here, Beirut, Lebanon, to the Grand Rapid 
Press. If it was published perhaps you could 
read it. 

Let me say this much concerning Russian 
actions in the Middle East. By giving the 
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Arab Nations obsolete armaments they have 
accomplished several things. (1) They ob- 
tained high grade cotton and other quality 
merchandise in return, (2) they have made 
heroes of themselves among the masses, (3) 
they have made villians of the United States, 
(4) they have further weakened the Arab 
Nations, prevented a strong local leader from 
dominating the Arab people in the Middle 
East and increased their influence and the 
dependency of the Arabs on Russia. 


It ls so easy to gain the wrong impression 
about Russian armaments in the Middle 
East. We always hear about the SAM anti- 
aircraft missiles, latest model tanks, and the 
MIG 21 and later model SU-—7 Jets. These are 
the weapons we are interested in, the weap- 
ons Egypt and other countries like to dis- 
play and brag about. We don’t realize those 
weapons are too few to be effective, that most 
of the armaments are out dated WW H tanks 
and obsolete Mig-17's and Mig—19's. With a 
few exceptions the local citizens in the var- 
fous Arab countries are unaware of this 
themselves. They think Russia 18 giving their 
leaders the best and latest armaments. 

Why can Russia gain so much from a fi- 
nancially sound business deal when we get 
Kicked in the teeth every time we hand out 
a free dollar? Most Americans think the 
Russians backed a losing side in the Middle 
East, that Russia then cooperated with 
United States in helping to end the war. The 
truth is Russia won in the Middle East. It is 
difficult to see how she could have won more. 
If Nasser had won he would have become a 
strong leader in the whole Arab Middle East. 
Did Russia want that? Unfortunately most 
Americans think so. If Nasser had won, Rus- 
sia would have lost. Nasser has jailed local 
communists in Egypt for years. Russia wants 
weak, divided nations in the Middle East. 
She wants to extend her influence in these 
divided and weak nations. She wants to pre- 
vent the emergence of a. strong leader who 
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Gary Job Corps Center Succeeding in 
Poverty War Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE ` 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues three articles that appeared in 
the Showcase section last weekend of the 
Dallas, Tex., Morning News. 

The first of the three articles, all of 
which were written by the News’ Austin 
bureau correspondent, Stewart Davis, is 
particularly interesting because it shows 
that the Gary Job Corps Center’s role in 
the war on poverty is a successful venture 
in getting young men off the streets, 
trained, and into jobs paying living 
wages. 

It also provides a realistic, firsthand 
report on the current activities at Gary 
and academic capabilities of the center. 

It is particularly pleasing to note that 
center’s director, Wallace Dockall, says 
that the operating costs have been cut 
during the last year while accumulating 
a record of accomplishments. 

The second article is interesting from 
the point of view the center has been 
playing in formulating innovations in 
public school education. : 

This residual effect, I believe, will be 
most helpful in keeping to a minimum 
the number of youngsters who will be 
forced to drop from school and seek the 
help of the Job Corps to become produc- 
tive members of our society. 

And finally, I believe there is no more 
impressive aspect of the center’s work 
than that reported in the final article. 
It is doubly impressive to know of the 
confidence and jobs being acquired by the 
Corpsmen when you realize that most 
Corpsmen comprise the “dregs” of 
America’s classrooms and were the stu- 
dents who sat in the back of their class- 
rooms they were in school at all. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
all these excellent stories in the RECORD, 
and I hope that all those who are sin- 
cerely interested in learning of the effec- 
tiveness of the Job Corps will give them 
their careful attention. 

The articles follow: 

CENTER Curs Costs: GARY CorPsMEN SUCCEED 
(By Stewart Davis) 

Saw Marcos, Tex-——-The Gary Job Corps 
Center here has cut operating costs during 
the last year, while accumulating a record 
of accomplishments. 

The average annual cost per trainee has 
dropped from $5,200 to about $4,000, said 
Wallace Dockall, director of the center, 

Dockall attributed the decrease to a gen- 
eral tightening of administration and econ- 
omy- minded purchases. 

He said that heavy earth-moving equip- 
ment, for example, was purchased as military 
surplus at a savings of about $1.5 million. 
The equipment is used in an Instructional 
program. 
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Dockall points to a recent sampling of 428 


wage of $1.82 per hour. In one year, their 
combined Income would be $1,620,236, and 
their income taxes, calculated at 15 per cent, 
would be $243,035. 

The trainees were at the center for an 
average of nine months at an average cost 
of 83,900 each, a total cost of $1,669,200. 

“From those figures, you can see that these 
corpsmen would pay their total training cost 
in taxes in seven years,” said Dockall. 

Since the national average cost of a person 
on relief is $2,823 a year, these 428 en 
could have cost the states $48,329,760 in 
welfare payments during their 40-year work 
lives if they had stayed unemployable. 

This projection does not count the loss of 
the potential productivity of the young men. 

So far, the study of. the 428 young men 
has revealed that 200 are still on their orig- 
inal jobs, 51 have transferred to new jobs, 
25 were fired, 42 went into the military and 
two died. 

There were 108 corpsmen who quit their 
first job, and the researchers are trying to 
trace these corpsmen to see how they have 
fared. 

The trainees have found jobs at wages 
ranging from $1.12 an hour for a tailor to 
$4.72 per hour for a welder. 

The center’s placement office receives up 
to 400 requests a month from businesses 


than we can fill,” Dockall said. 

About two dozen firms have come back to 
the center to hire additional corpsmen, he 
said. Dalles Airmotive, for example, has hired 
12. Collins Radio and Texas Bitulithic have 
hired eight. Ling-Temco-Vought has hired 
three. 


One firm in Kansas has hired 27 graduates. 

These are the kinds of statistics, Dockall 
said, which show that the Gary Job Corps 
Center's role in the war on poverty is a 
successful venture in getting young men off 
the streets, trained and into jobs which pay 
living wages. 

The Gary center is the largest in the na- 
tion. There are nine other urban centers for 
men and 18 for women. 

About 11,000 young men, ages 16 through 
21, have come to the center since it opened 
March 3, 1965. 

In most cases, the youngsters were school 
dropouts who were unable to find jobs. They 
had an average of eight years education and 
a fifth-grade reading level. 

They had little motivation and no positive 
attitudes toward working for a living. 

About 6,000 of the trainees have graduated 
to jobs in the open market. There are about 
3,100 trainees at the center. Around 2,800 
corpsmen have quit or been discharged for 
disciplinary, medical or other reasons before 
completing their training. 

Dockall said these figures show a positive 
output of about 75 per cent. 

The center offers 38 kirus of vocational 
training, from brick layer to com- 
mercial artist, from bulldozer operator to 
machinist. 

The most popular courses are those dealing 
with automobile repairs, heavy equipment 
operation and welding. 

Dockall said when the center opened, most 
courses were designed to be taught over a 
two-year period. The time for instruction has 
been reduced to fit the actual staying power 
of the trainees, he said. 

Most courses can now be completed in nine 
to 18 months, 

Academic education is woven into the vo- 
cational . There are, in effect, 31 
kinds of mathematics and English programs 
to fit the 38 vocational courses. 

“We try to show the corpsmen that aca- 
demic education is something they can use 
in their work,” said Dockall. 


- 
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Arithmetic problems for a welding student, 
for example, focus on the actual measure- 
ments and calculations which a welder would 
be expected to make on the job. 

Instructors try to motivate corpamen by 

showing the practical application of the les- 
sons. 
The knowledge is conveyed in a noncom- 
petitive atmosphere. Instructors avoid asking 
a student questions which would embarrass 
the student in front of the class, 

Each student competes only with himself, 
learning step by step those things necessary 
for him to become employable. 

Work habits are established by a class 
schedule which encourages, but doesn't de- 
mand promptness, neat appearance, observ- 
ance of safety rules and respect for superiors. 

Instructors stay away from authorization 
demands which seem to backfire, causing 
students to rebel. Instead, corpsmen are 
given an explanation of the benefits of ad- 
hering to a positive attitude toward work. 

A remedial reading class is part of the 
schedule of corpsmen who have less than a 
sixth-grade reading level. The class has 
shown phenomenal results. Non-readers 
achieve a sixth-grade reading level in about 
four and one-half months. 

The class relies on the same kind of elec- 
tronic equipment used in high schools and 
colleges for instruction in foreign languages. 
Gary instructors have adapted the tape re- 
corders and sound booths to education in 
the fundamentals of English, with as many 
as 36 youngsters working on different lessons 
at the same time. 

With a printed list of words before them, 
students listen to the teacher’s voice on a 
master tape, record their own voices pro- 
nouncing the same words and replay the 
tapes to learn what mistakes they made. 

Teachers can monitor any circuit to check 
on the progress of students and to answer 
questions. Each student can get individual 
attention not available in a typical school 
classroom. 

In addition to vocational-academic train- 
ing, special courses offer the corpsmen the 
opportunity to qualify for a General Educa- 
tional Development (GED) certificate, con- 
sidered by many employers as the equivalent 
of a high school diploma. 

About 500 corpsmen completed the spe- 
cial 16-week course leading to the GED exam 
during the past year. About 95 per cent 
passed the exam. 

Corpsmen are required to learn to swim, 
a program initiated after two trainees 
drowned in the nearby San Marcos River. 

The trainees also receive first ald training, 
health education, driver training and in- 
struction in citizenship, including a working 
knowledge of government and the respon- 
sibilities of the individual citizen. 

After hours activities include speech 
classes, personal finance courses, music, Ex- 
plorer Scouts, military drill teams, choral 
groups, sports, crafts and hobbies. 

“We try to teach the corpsmen how to 
use their leisure time,” said Dockall. “We 
hope to expose them to activities they will 
want to do the rest of their lives, rather 
than spending their time and money in a 
bar.” 

Dockall said disciplinary problems have 
decreased in the past year since he has 
received authority to discharge errant corps- 
men without getting clearance from the 
Office of Economic Opportunity in Washing- 
ton. 

Off-center arrests average about 50 per 
month. This is about two per cent of en- 
rollment, less than the of people 
who get in trouble with the law in the gen- 
eral population. 

Based on the number of visits to nearby 
towns, the percentage of misbehavior actually 
turns out to be about one-half of one per 
cent. 

Chronic offenders are discharged. 

Corpsmen who do not get into trouble 
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Teceive weekend passes and, occasionally, 
weekday passes, to go to nearby cities for 
shopping and recreation. 

They must abide by strict curfews, and a 
corpsman who does not return to the center 
is considered away without leave and subject 
to dismissal. 

After six months, a corpsman is eligible 
for a 24-day furlough, with paid travel ex- 
penses to his home and back to the center. 

The students receive their food, clothing 
and shelter, medical and dental care, plus 
$30 monthly taxable spending money. 

They also receive $50 per month, which is 
held by the center until graduation. The 
students have the option, however, of sending 
$25 of this money to their families, In this 
case, the government matches the $25 dollar 
for dollar, which means a student's family 
can receive $50 monthly, while the center 
bankrolls $25 monthly for the student. 

The $30 monthly spending money goes 
mostly for entertainment and personal hy- 
giene (tooth brushes, shaving cream and 
other items), but in some cases the corps- 
men have dug deep into their pockets for 
charity. 

Two years ago, the center played Christ- 
mas host to 500 orphans in San Antonio, in 
conjunction with a program sponsered by 
the San Antonio Jaycees. 

The corpsmen noticed that the children 
were spending their Christmas money mostly 
for necessities. 

When they got back to the Gary Center, 
the corpsmen raised $450 and sent it to the 
orphanage with instructions that the money 
be spent on toys for the kids. 

At first, the corpsmen sought charitable 
projects as leisure-time activities. Now, they 
receive numerous requests for help. 

The young men seem to have a soft spot 
for people, especially youngsters, who are less 
fortunate. The corpsmen have staged talent 
shows for the past two years to raise funds 
for Christmas packages for disprivileged chil- 
dren in San Marcos. 

A corpsmen-operated car wash yielded 
about $300 toward construction of a pavilion 
at Travis State School in Austin. The young 
men landscaped the grounds of several San 
Marcos churches and cleared the site for the 
new Austin YMCA building. 

Another landscape project at Crockett Ele- 
mentary School in San Marcos was estimated 
to be worth $10,000 to the school district. 

Several corpsmen have taken part in heroic 
rescue efforts which in one case resulted in 
the deaths of two corpsmen. 

The two young men drowned while saving 
a Corpus Christi couple from an undertow 
on a Padre Island beach. 

Another corpsman, now serving in the 
Army in Korea, was credited with saving the 
life of a man who touched an electrical 
power line. The corpsman revived the man 
by applying resuscitation. 

The youngster received a Red Cross award 
for his alert action. 

There have been no deaths from training 
at the Gary Center, although 10 corpsmen 
have died since the center opened. Two of the 
deaths were from natural causes. The others 
occurred in traffic accidents, drownings, and 
similar mishaps. 

There has been one disabling accident at 
the center. A youngster was paralyzed when 
he fell during an exercise on a trampoline, 
3 ot the trampoline has been discon- 
tin 


TEACHERS LEARN AT GARY: INNOVATIONS 
+ FUNNEL INTO SCHOOLS 
(By Stewart Davis) 

San Marcos, Tex—Students aren't the 
only people who go to the Gary Job Corps 
Center here. 

Thousands of teachers from across the na- 
tion, aud educators from many parts of the 
world have traveled to Central Texas to wit- 
ness the War on Poverty's experiment in lift- 
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2 unemployed young men from the depths 
of social and economic 

Sixty public school teachers are working 
as instructors at the center this summer. 

“Their experience is bound to carry over 
to their schools at home,” said Wallace Dock- 
all, director of the center. 

“I am convinced that the insight our edu- 
cational system gains into the high school 
dropout may well turn out to be the hidden 
treasure of the Job Corps program.” 

Dockall said he feels an important part of 
the Job Corps is the funneling of informa- 
tion about successful innovations into the 
public school system. 

At Harper, Freeport and several other Texas 
cities, math and reading programs patterned 
on Gary’s individualized system have been 
instalied in public schools. 

School districts have been supplied with 
reading, math, science and general educa- 
tional development materials for use In adult 
basic education (literacy) programs. 

Similar materials have been supplied to 
the Texas and federal prison systems. 

The Gary Job Corps Center has sponsored 
workshops on techniques for teaching the 
dafsadvantaged in Carrollton, Huntsville, San 
Marcos, San Antonio and numerous other 


Texas cities. 


College classes, in which Gary employes 
are enrolled, have been invited to come at 
night and on Saturdays to participate in cen- 
ter sponsored workshops, 

Dockall sald there is a “dire need in our 
system of public education to devise better 
methods to cope with the so-called educa- 
tional deprived, socially deprived and eco- 
nomically deprived. 

“Without a higher education or vocational 
training, they possess no marketable skill,” 
he said. 

Dockall emphasizes that education should 
not be limited to the concept of universal 
academic education, 

“It is meant to include vocational and so- 
cial education,” he contends. 

The Job Corps Is the first large-scale at- 
tempt to experiment with innovations in 
teaching vocations to the disadvantaged. 

“The fact that there were no precedents 
to follow at the time programs were being 
developed may be the best thing that has 
ever happened to us,” said Dockall. 

“Experimentation and deviation from cer- 
tain established standards became a must.“ 


CORPSMEN ACQUIRING CONFIDENCE FOR JOBS 
(By Stewart Davis) 

San Marcos, Tex.—Joe David, 21, of Seattle, 
Wash., is typical of the students at the 
Gary Job Corpe Center here. 

Joe is a member of the Nookta Indian tribe 
and the son of a retired commercial fisher- 
man. 

He quit school in the ninth grade, be- 
cause I felt like I wasn’t getting anything out 
of it.” 

His girl friend's mother was a social worker 
who recognized Joe’s artistic talent. She sug- 

that he join the Job Corps. 

Joe has turned down three job offers in 
order to complete an 18-month course in 
commercial art next January. 

He has received a General Educational De- 
velopment certificate, an equivalent to a 
high school diploma. 

Joe hopes to work as an illustrator for a 
department store in the Pacific Northwest, 
while keeping alive his interest in fine art 
and the tribal art of his Indian heritage. 

Joe Jennings, formerly a buillding contrac- 
tor, is typical of the instructors at the center. 

Most of them have come from the working 
ranks of industry. 

Jennings spent most of his life as a gen- 
eral contractor, building homes in Houston 
and Corsicana. 

He teaches job corpsmen how to be brick 
layers, a skill acquired in about eight months, 

There are 36 students in his class. Since the 
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“Brick laying consists of knowing how to 
„FCC said Jennings. 
“We need to get the student to be proficient 
h to 


employable in six 
he could go out and earn no less 
don’t like to let them 


“I try to keep them nine months to a year. 
They become more valuable to themselves 
and their employers when they have more 


Owczarzak teaches his class how to use five 


press and the precision drill press. 

He said a good machinist has a “feel” for 
his machine, a sensitivity to the dials and 
controls which can produce metal objects 
within a tolerance of five-thousandths of 
an inch. 


James W. Shocknessy 


* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, Ohio's 
James W. Shocknessy is a gentleman who 
goes about his task with zeal and dedica- 
tion. He has recently been reelected to 
his fourth term as chairman of the Ohio 
Turnpike Commission. He has proven his 
ability and versatility in bringing to real- 
ity one of the finest turnpikes in the 
country. Millions of tourists have used 
this great roadway and can attest to the 
excellent planning, and convenient facil- 
ities which dot the highway and add to 
the pleasure of its use. The Ohio turn- 
pike has made it possible for many Ohio 
families to enjoy short weekend trips to 
places of historical interest. 

Mr. Shocknessy's outstanding ability 
has been recognized by both Cleveland 
newspapers, the Plain Dealer and the 
Cleveland Press, by editorial comment, 
which, by leave obtained, are included: 

[From the Plain Dealer, July 13, 1967] 
SHOCKNESSY AGAIN 

Tt is a credit to his ability and dedication 
that James W. Shocknessy has been re-elected 
to his fourth term as chairman of the Ohio 
Turnpike Commission. 

Shocknessy, who was first elected to this 
post in 1949, is the only chairman the com- 
mission has ever had. 

He took the job at a time when Ohio high- 
Ways were regarded as among the worst in 
the nation. With little delay and no hint of 
scandal, Shocknessy got the Ohio Turnpike 
built. 

He has continued to do a masterful service 
m keeping the road maintained. The turn- 
pike’s financial operation has been a model 
for other states. 

Shocknessy has excelled in many other 
tasks, Among his most recent undertakings 
has been service on the board of trustees 
of Ohio State University and expediter of 
Interstate- TI. 

His re-election to the Ohio Turnpike Com- 
mission is deserved. 
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[Prom the Cleveland Press, July 13, 1067] 
A Tr or THE Har 


Under the forecful, alert and intelligent 
guidance of James W. Shocknessy, the Ohio 
Turnpike has more than kept up with the 
changing times. Now, with Shocknessy being 
re-elected to his fourth term as turnpike 
chairman, the commission announces forward 
looking plans that should continue to make 
the turnpike one of the best-managed super- 
highways in America. 


In Honor of Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker; on July 
17, 1959, Congress unanimously passed 
Public Law 86-90 proclaiming Captive 
Nations Week. It was done to demon- 
strate that the American people, with 
few exceptions, will never forget the na- 
tions subjugated by the Russians and 
held under the heel of Communist tyr- 


anny. 

I know it is the sincere hope of the 
vast majority—if not all of those whom 
I represent—that these nations some- 
day throw off the Red yoke and achieve 
the freedom and independence which is 
the birthright of every man. 

Since the end of World War II and 
continuing to the present, a good many 
new countries have been joining the 
family of nations. Most of these coun- 
tries were formerly parts of the British, 
French, Belgian, and Dutch Empires. 
The disintegration of these empires gave 
independence to millions of peoples liy- 
ing in Africa, Asia, and South America, 
and in the islands of the seas. 

Between World War I and World War 
II. over a fifth of the land area of the 
globe, containing one-fourth of the 
world’s population, was part of the Brit- 
ish Empire, although the ties between 
London and several of its larger compo- 
nents were being gradually loosened. To- 
day most of this vast empire is either 
completely separate from Great Britain 
or associated only through the Common- 
wealth, While some of the Common- 
wealth members give allegiance to the 
Crown, the largest member, India, does 
not. 

The following table gives the area and 
population of the nations that were part 
of the British Empire on December 31, 
1945, but are now independent of 
London: 


Nation Present 


population 


81888888888 


t Administered by South Africa 
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The following list gives the area and 
population of the nations that were part 
of the British Empire on December 31, 
1945, but are now independent and main- 
tain membership in the commonwealth 
of nations. Australia, Canada, 
Zealand are also members of the com- 
monwealth, but they are not included 
below as they were independent in 1945 
except for their loyalty to the king. 


Nation Square miles Present 

population 
166 245, 000 
25, 332 11, 232, 000 
3,572 598, 000 
4,361 338, 000 
92, 100 7,740, 000 
83, 000 647, 000 
1,261,813 | 499. 000, 000 
4,232 1, 827, 000 
224, 960 9,643, 000 
127,672 9, 395,000 
122 317, 000 
356, 669 57, 500, 000 
365, 529 104, 138, 000 
27, 925 2, 290, 000 
225 1, 891, 000 
362, 844 10, 515, 000 
1, 980 975, 000 
290, 587 780. 000 
3,233,089 | 722,071,000 


now independent of France: 


Nation Square miles Present 
population 

Algeria 919, 591 11, 290, 000 
Cameroon 183, 591 5, 210, 000 
Dahomey... 43, 483 2, 244, 000 
8 94, 925 3, 500, 000 
Ivory Coat. 123, 483 3, 500, 000 
8 91; 428 3. 000, 000 
Mauritania. f 397, 683 1, 000, 000 
Niger. | 459; 073 3, 433, 000 
Togo... _- 21, 853 1, 659, 000 
Total 2. 335, 110 34, 836, 000 
The following list gives the area and 
population of the nations that were part 
of the French Empire in 1945 but are now 


independent and maintain membership 
in the French community: 


| Square miles 


Nation 


The folowing list gives the area and 
population of the nations that were part 
of the Belgian empire in 1945 but are 
now independent: 


Ration 
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An area that was part of the Dutch 
empire in 1945 is now independent: 

Indonesia: Square miles, 735,268; present 
population, 108,000,000. 

The nations that have become com- 
pletely independent of Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands 
control areas totaling 6,239,973 square 
miles and have a total population of 
234,719,000. It is true that Great Britain 
does not recognize the independence of 
Rhodesia; however, it is, for the time 
being at least, a fait accompli. 

An additional 4,504,209 square miles 
are included in the countries that main- 
tain membership in the Commonwealth 
or are part of the French community 
after having been colonies of Great Brit- 
ain and France. 

Altogether, almost a billion people live 
in the many nations that have severed 
the political ties that previously bound 
them to several colonial powers. 

While Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands have granted inde- 
pendence to most of the peoples over 
whom they formerly ruled, another em- 
pire refuses to relinquish its control over 
vast areas and many millions of people. 
What makes this especially reprehensible 
is that the ruling powers of that empire 
have been among the most vociferous 
critics of the other colonial powers. 

While the Communists took over a 
huge area when they seized power in 
Russia in 1917, they soon added to their 
already vast territory by annexing such 
free nations as Armenia, Byelorussia, 
and Ukraine. In 1940 they added the in- 
dependent Baltic countries, Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania to the Soviet empire. 
These six subjugated nations alone con- 
tain 391,787 square miles, with a total 
population of 62,230,000. Millions of 
other people who live in the Soviet em- 
pire are just as anxious to be free from 
Communist tyranny as the people who 
lived in Russia before 1917 yearned to be 
free from the tyranny of the czars. 

The following table gives the area and 
population of the free nations that were 
taken over by the Soviet empire after 
the Communists came to power: 


Besides the countries that have been 
incorporated into the Soviet empire, a 
number of other nations are satellites of 
Moscow, their rulers being mere pup- 
pets whose strings are pulled by their 
masters in the Kremlin. Several other 
countries are under the control of Com- 
munist China. 

The following table gives the area and 
population of the nations that are satel- 
lites of the Soviet empire or Red China: 
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Nation Square miles Present 
population 
11, 100 1, 865, 000 
823 8, 227, 000 
44,218 7, 833, 000 
„ 371 14, 194, 000 
41, 816 17, 048, 000 
35,919 10, 160, 000 
247 1, 087, 000 
46, 540 12, 100, 000 
61, 293 18, 100, 000 
|, 359 31.619. 000 
91, 699 19, 105, 000 
nd 766 19, 756, 000 
S 1,248, 151 161, 094, 000 


Mr. Speaker, whether the representa- 
tives of the American people sit in the 
Congress of the United States or in the 
highest councils of the executive branch, 
let them continually demand that the 
Communist imperialists relinquish their 
hold on the countries they have taken 
over and on the satellite nations where 
their stooges carry out orders from Mos- 
cow and Peking. To fail to make such de- 
mands unceasingly is to betray the mean- 
ing of Captive Nations Week. 


Arab Documents Tell of Plan To Murder 
Israel Civilians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
article appearing in the Jewish Press 
told of an Arab plan to murder Israel 
civilians living is designated areas. The 
fact was disclosed after Israel soldiers 
captured top-secret Jordanian military 
orders during the recent war in the 
Middle East. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following article which 
appeared in the July 14, 1967, edition 
of the Jewish Press. 

The article follows: 

Aras DOCUMENTS TELL oF PLAN To MURDER 
ISRAELI CIVILIANS 

In the sweep of Israeli military forces, 
captured Jordanian military operational 
orders were found. These orders told a grisly 
story. The Jordanian toops were to wipe out 
the civilian inhabitants of the Israel! popu- 
lation centers! 

Special battalions were given the assign- 
ment to destroy methodically specific vil- 
lages and all the inhabitants. No woman or 
child was to be left alive! 

The orders were top secret and kept only 
at the Brigade level until it was decided to 
activate them. This opportunity never came. 

When Israeli troops captured the Jordanian 
West Bank, orders in identical style were 
found in the top secret files of all seven 
brigade headquarters. Had Jordan been vic- 
torious it would have meant wholesale 
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village of some 800 people. The village is three 
miles west of Jerusalem on the highway to Tel 
ot 

The captured orders read, “Top Secret: 
Battalion Headquarters: A. The intention of 
the headquarters of the Western Front is to 
carry out an attack on the village of Motza, 
to destroy it and kill all of its inhabitants. 

B. The Reserve Battalion of the Brigade 
shall carry out an attack on the Motza vil- 
lage, destroy it and kill its inhabitants on re- 
ceipt of the code from the Brigade.” 

The battle plans of the Arab forces was 
drawn way back in May of 1967. One set of 
orders captured by the Israeli forces, dated 
May 18, 1967, tells of the air oprerations that 
would have been necessary for the conquest 
of the Southern Negev and that of cutting 
off Eilat. 

The orders read: 

“TOP SECRET 
AR. 
“Eastern Area Command H.Q. 
“Chief of Staff's Bureau 
“No. td/3/ 1987 124 
“Date: 18 May 1967 
“BATTLE ORDER NO. 3/67 

“1. An offensive operation is planned for 
the cutting off of the southern Negev area 
and to conquer Eilat. 

“2. The following alr power will be allo- 
cated for exploitation by the Ground Forces 
O. C. for the benefit of the operation. 

“a. 27 fighter-bombardment squadron sor- 
ties from 2 and 12 Air Brigades stationed at 
2 bases, Nos. 248 and 249. 

“7, Air forces will bomb Eilat air field, the 
radio station, and oil storage areas in an ef- 
fort designated for that purpose by the Air 
Forces O C. 

“(Bigned) LIWA (General) PILOT Abd El 
Hamid Abd Al Salaam Daghidi, O. C. Eastern 
Air Command.” 

In other captured documents, detailed 
plans for the bombing of civilian areas were 
enumerated. 

Captured Syrian officers admitted that 
they had been prepared to move into the 
Galabina-Durig' at area to prepare attack 
positions for the full Brigade. The date was 
set and the war machine in position. 

On the morning of May 6, 1967, the 123rd 
Brigade was to start attacking with two 
battalions, their objective being to capture 
Ayelet Hashahar. This attack was to be sup- 
ported by tanks from the Syrian 44th Brig- 
ade Artillery. Simultaneously the Syrian 8th 
Brigade was to attack Kfar Hanassi. 

According to the plan, Syrian forces were 
to cross the Jordan in rubber boats and es- 
tablish a bridgehead on the west bank. A 
bridge which was made ready was to be set 
up once the bridgehead was established, to 
enable the passage of tanks. 

However, May 6 never did arrive because 
the Arab groups could not coordinate their 
plans. At that time U.N. observation teams 
in the area kept a watchful eye. The attack 
had to wait until the U. N. troops were pulled 
out of the area. 

The troops left and the plan was readied 
for enactment, but Israel's swift action in 
destroying Jordan’s military might averted 
the attack. 


Ralph Roberts 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 
Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I would like 


to echo the sentiments expressed by my 
colleagues concerning the long and faith- 
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ful service of the former Clerk of the 
House, Mr. Ralph Roberts. His tenure 
of service covered many years and dur- 
ing those years he brought a great meas- 
ure of honor and integrity not only to 
himself but to the House of Representa- 
tives which he so dearly loved. 

Every Member whose service coin- 
cided with his has been the recipient of 
his concern and his help many times. No 
one is more conscious of this than I. 
I shall never forget his loyalty, his keen 
sense of justice, and his willingness to do 
that which was fair and right. Indiana is 
proud of this Hoosier who gave so many 
years of dedicated service to the country. 
He has our respect and our best wishes 
for many years of continued good health 
and happiness. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
basic tenets of American foreign policy 
is, or should be, to support the just as- 
pirations of people everywhere. Our sup- 
port cannot and should not always be 
military. But in every case it should be 
moral. 

This week, Congress observes Captive 
Nations Week. This observance annually 
draws the support of scores of Congress- 
men who together reflect the spectrum of 
American political thought, Some of 
these Members do have so-called ethnic 
blocs in their districts, it is true, but 
their primary motivation for speaking 
out is the opportunity to proclaim sym- 
pathy, in a meaningful way, with the 
principle of self-determination. 

There has been editorial criticism of 
Captive Nations Week, with particular 
emphasis on “pseudo states.” Admittedly, 
as in adversary proceedings in a court of 
law, you weaken your case when you mix 
weak arguments with strong arguments, 
advocates of the week weaken their case 
when they include as captive nations 
people who are not and never have been 
a nation. 

But there are real captive nations. I 
include in that term people with long 
national histories as well as lingual and 
cultural identities, who are denied the 
right to choose their own form of gov- 
ernment. Certainly the nations of East- 
ern Europe fall into this category. 

In my judgment, it is properly within 
the framework of our foreign policy to 
point out that in country after country 
in Eastern Europe, non-Communist ma- 
jorities are subjected to rule by Commu- 
nist minorities which took power by ugly 
and conspiratorial means. Recognition 
of this fact helps us maintain a proper 
focus as we engage in a policy of build- 
ing bridges.” 

I believe in a policy of “building 
bridges” as long as we are free of illusions. 
The encouragement of internal liberali- 
zation and external contact among the 
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Captive Nations seems likely to be more 
rewarding than a policy of unremitting 
hostility. Such encouragement, however, 
should be given with a caveat in mind, 
and that is the unrepresentatlve char- 
acter of the various regimes. 

The attitude of the U.S. Government 
is important. The people of Eastern 
Europe do look to us, We should not 
underestimate the vitality of patriotic 
and nationalistic feeling there. Their 
fidelity to the Communist cause is thin 
indeed. It is politically wise and morally 
correct therefore to “stay the route,” to 
keep informed about Eastern Europe, and 
to prevail. 

In my view, Captive Nations Week is 
a serious observance and I am pleased 
to have an opportunity to participate in 
the reaffirmation by the U.S. Congress of 
the principle of self-determination. 


U.S. Arms Sales—I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, it is an ab- 
surd and futile effect of military diplo- 
macy when both sides of a conflict make 
war on each other with American weap- 
ons. This has happened in Latin Amer- 
ican border disputes, in the Indo-Paki- 
stani conflict, and in the Middle East. 

Neil Sheehan has begun a series in the 
New York Times which traces the deal- 
ings of the U.S. Government as an arms 
merchant. It used to be claimed that 
armaments manufacturers caused wars. 
Mr. Sheehan shows how the principal 
arms salesman in the world today is not 
a private entrepreneur but the U.S. Gov- 
erment. 

I am including Mr. Sheehan’s first 
article, from the New York Times of 
July 19, which I commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

[From the New York Times, July 19, 1967] 
A HUGE BUSINESS: ARMAMENT SALES—UNITED 

STATES Is PRINCIPAL SOURCE OF WEAPONS 

FOR OTHER LANDS—46-BILLION IN 17 YEARS 

(Norx.— This is the first of a series of 
articles on international dealings in arms.) 

(By Nell Sheehan) 

WASHINGTON, July 18—The five belligerents 
in the Middle Eastern war—Israel, the United 
Arab Republic, Syria, Jordan and Iraq—alto- 
gether had about 3,300 tanks, more than 
Hitler employed in the invasion of France 
in 1940. 

Nazi Germany manufactured its own tanks. 
The Middle Eastern combatants did not. They 
obtained theirs from the Soviet Union, Brit- 
ain, France and the United States. Their 
warplanes, artillery, trucks, signal equipment 
and the great bulk of their small arms and 
ammunition were supplied by the same 
sources. 

With these foreign arms, 679 of Egyptians, 
Jordanians, Syrians and Iraqis were killed. 
In Sinai, Israel's French-built Mirage and 
Mysiére jets destroyed the Egyptians’ Soviet 
MIG-21 fighters and Ilyushin bombers. On 
the Jordanian front, both Israelis and Jor- 
danians drove into battle in American-made 
Patton and Sherman tanks. 
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The Middle East is only one of several 
troubled undedeveloped regions where wars 
have been fought, or may be fought, with 
foreign weaponry. The United States, which 
shared third place with Britain and fol- 
lowed the Soviet Union and France as a sup- 
Plier to Isrne] and the Arab countries, has 
been the principal source of arms for the 
Whole world. 

In late April, two portly men in the in- 
ternational arms sales business, one a mil- 
Uonalre and the other a §25,000-a-year De- 
tense Department official, were sitting in a 
sparsely furnished office on the fourth floor 
of the Pentagon when the telephone rang. 

Henry J. Kuss, Jr., the civil servant, 
Picked up the telephone. In a few minutes he 
had arranged the final details of a $40-mil- 
lion weapons sale. His listening visitor was 
Samuel Cummings, the founder, owner and 
President of the International Armaments 
Corporation and the world's leading private 
Seller of arms. 

“We don't get many deals like that,” Mr. 
Cummings said later. 

From mid-1949 through June, 1966, the 
United States sold $16.1-billion in weaponry 
and gave away $30.2-billion more in arms 
and military equipment. The §46.3-billion 
total, which does not tnclude private sales 
arranged outside of Mr. Kuss's office, is about 
$4-billion more than all the grants and loans 
Under the regular economic assistance pro- 
gram since the middle of 1948, including the 
Marshal Plan. 

EXCEEDS ARMY STOCKS 


The export of rifles, carbines and subma- 
chine guns alone is more than enough to 
Provide a gun for each of the 3.3-million 
Men on active duty in the United States 
Army, Navy, Atr Force and Marine Corps. 
The 19,827 tanks exported are substantially 
More than the Army has in its active and 
reserve inventories. 

Under the guidance of Mr. Kuss, the export 
Pattern has also been radically altered over 
the last six years. Where grant ald accounted 
for most exports in the nineteen-fifties, sales 
now outnumber grants by more than 200 
Per cent. 

Between mid-1961 and June, 1966, Mr. 
Kuss and his assistants have sold $11.1- 
Dillion in weaponry, 89 per cent to North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization allies and to 
Australia and Japan. Sales fell to $1.5-billion 
in the fiscal year closed June 30, 1967, but 
Mr. Kuss intends to recoup and to maintain 
55 volume of about $2-billion a year until 

75. 

The sales plus grant ald have made the 
United States Government the world's lead- 
ing supplier of arms— nearly $3-billion a 
year. 

Since World War II, the marriage of Gov- 
ernment and the armaments industry into 
the so-called military-industrial complex has 
transformed the international arms trade. 
The private arms salesman is a midget com- 
Pared with the Government salesman. Mr: 

's annual sales are, he says, well 
below $100-million, an obviously substantial 
amount but a pittance beside the Govern- 
Ment business. 

The Government defends its sales as a 
Means of arming allies against the Commu- 
nist military threat, promoting overseas 
Political interests and easing the gold drain. 

As the cold war atmosphere has dissipated, 
the Governments’s salesmanship has come 
Under attack. 

The Arab-Israeli war has been seized by 
upon by critics as evidence that the United 
States, with the Soviet Union and the other 
arms-exporting nations, has promoted arms 
races In the Middle East, Asia and Africa, 
fostering regional Instability and encourag- 
ing local wars. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE DIVERTED 


The flow of arms, these critics assert, also 
impedes social and economic progress by di- 
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verting precious foreign exchange from de- 
velopment projects. 

“If nothing else,” said Senator Eugene J. 
McCarthy, Democrat of Minnesota and a per- 
sistent critic of arms shipments, “the Arab- 
Israeli war should convince us to re-examine 
our entire arms sales and military assistance 
programs,” 

What motivates these arms sales? For Mr. 
Cummings the answer is simple—profit. He 
has no illusions about the effects of a trade 
that has netted him millions over the last 14 
years in second-hand arms deals. 

“You get rather cynical in this business,” 
he said. 5 

From his headquarters in Monaco, Mr. 
Cummings sells about a quarter of a million 
small arms and small cannons—everything 
from pistols to 20-mm. guns—each year to 
sportsmen, collectors and non-Communist 
foreign police forces and armies. 

One enterprising safe-cracker used a 20- 
mm. antitank cannon he bought from Inter- 
national Armaments to blast open a Brinks 
Company vault in Syracuse in October, 1965. 

Mr. Cummings’s company, with 17 affiliates 
and subsidiaries, also acts as a broker for the 
sale of larger items, such as tanks and jet 
fighter-bombers, from one country to an- 
other. 

Mr. Cummings explained that he did not 
manufacture arms. He simply takes advan- 
tage of the world’s arms races to buy and Sell 
the surpluses that result when a new genera- 
tion of weapons replaces older models. His 
sales are approved in advance by the British 
or United States Governments. 

Defense Department statistics on the flow 
of Government arms from the United States 
over the last 18 years give substance to his 
explanation. Among these exports are 16,630 
aircraft, including 8,300 jet fighter-bombers; 
38 destroyers, 24 submarines, 258 destroyer 
escorts and three aircraft carriers; 19,827 
tanks and 3,055 other armored assault ve- 
hicles; 1.4 million carbines, 2.1 million rifles, 
28,496 submachine guns, 71,174 machine guns 
and 30,663 mortars, 26,845 artillery pieces and 
recoilless guns of all types, and 45,360 mis- 
siles, including 14,251 of the air-to-air heat- 
seeking type in use over North Vietnam, 

MORE SURPLUSES DUE 


Mr. Cummings noted that some 5,000 tanks 
and about 1,000 jet fighter-bombers would 
enter the European surplus market by 1970. 

He already has customers who are eager 
to acquire these items in Asia, the Middle 
East and Latin America. The Government's 
sales add to this surplus constantly and cre- 
ate pressure on Europeans to recover the 
foreign exchange spent on American weap- 
onry by selling their second-hand arms else- 
where. For Mr. Kuss, the Government sales- 
man, the sales motivation is different. He 
epitomizes the transformation of the inter- 
national arms business from a primarily pri- 
vate to a predominantly Government busi- 
ness since World War II. A trained civil 
servant who has spent 23 years in Govern- 
ment employ, he finds the impetus for his 
work In the bidding of his Government and 
in his desire to perform his task well. 

TITLE IS COMPLICATED 

His title is Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for International Logistics Negotia- 
tions and he refers to his work as the “pro- 
motion of mutual security.” 

Mr. Kuss assets that the two principal ob- 
jectives are to “promote the defensive 
strength of our allies” and to ease logistics 
problems by fostering common weapons sys- 
tems. It is apparent that, when he has his 
way, such common weapons systems are 
largely American-designed. 

He concedes that “we also have a balance- 
of-payments problem,” but relegates this to 
third place as reason for the sales. 

But sales earn dollars, easing the gold 
drain and helping the United States main- 
tain large troop deployments overseas. With- 
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out the dollars, the pressure on the Admin- 
istration from Congress to reduce troop com- 
mitments would undoubtedly increase. As 
Secretary of Defense Robert 8, McNamara 
remarked in Congressional testimony last 
year, the arms sales are made “for gold, if 
you will.” 
TWENTY COMPANIES PROFIT 


Because weapons exports constitute less 
than 5 per cent of the total American de- 
fense business, the profits earned for the 20 
major United States armaments companies 
are often overlooked. 

The sale to Britain, concluded last year, 
of $2-billion in advanced F-111 multipurpose 
attack jets, F-4 Phantom fighter-bombers 
and C-130 Hercules transport aircraft has 
brought sizable contracts for General Dy- 
namics McDonnell and Lockheed Aircraft, 
which manufacturer the planes. 

In a speech in the spring of last year to 
the World Affairs Council in Los Angeles, 
Mr. Kuss said that the more than $9-billion 
in sales he had made by then would bring 
nearly $1-billion in profits to American in- 
dustry and about 1.2 million man-years of 
employment spread through the 50 states and 
the District of Columbia. 


Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to testify before the Merchant 


Marine Subcommittee of the Committee 


on Merchant Marine and Fisheries in 
3 of my bill, H.R. 3053, on July 12, 
The merchant marine of the United 
States has been for some time, and is 
today, in a serious state of decline. If it 
is ever to resume its position as leader 
of the maritime nations of the world, this 
Nation must have an independent Mari- 
—.— „ to promote its in- 
rests. 


The following is my testimony to that 
effect which I presented before the Mer- 
chant Marine Subcommittee: 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE Rosent N. 
GIAIMO BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON MER- 
CHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, JULY 12, 
1987 
Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to have this 

opportunity to testify in support of HR. 

3053, a bill which I introduced to amend 

Title II of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 

to create an independent Federal Maritime 

Administration, and for other purposes. 

If enacted, my bill will establish the Fed- 
eral Maritime Administration as an inde- 
pendent agency. The head of the Administra- 
tion will be appointed by the President sub- 
ject to Congressional approval. The newly 
created agency will have transferred to it all 
functions which are currently the respon- 
sibility of the Secretary of Commerce. 

The Maritime Administrator will appoint 
a Deputy who will be Acting Administrator 
during his absense or disability. However, 
the Deputy will at no time sit as a mem- 
ber or acting member of the Maritime Board. 
which will also be established by my bill. My 
intent, Mr. Chairman, is that subordinate 
employees be excluded from participating in 
those matters which require completely 
independent judgment. 
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As I have stated. H.R. 3053 will establish 

a Maritime Board within the Federal Mari- 
time Administration. This Board would ad- 
minister the subsidy award function of the 
Maritime Administration and would assume 
all responsibilities which are at present 
vested in the Secretary of Commerce. 
The Maritime Subsidy Board, as it is now 
called is composed of the Maritime Admin- 
istrator and two subordinates in the Mari- 
time Administration, All actions taken by the 
Maritime Subsidy Board are subject to re- 
view by the Secretary of Commerce. The 
existing organizational structure, in my opin- 
fon, is wholly inadequate since contract 
rights arising out of maritime subsidies 
are, in fact, subject to determination by but 
one man, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
not by the independent group judgment of 
the Board. 

As proposed in my bill, the Maritime Board 
will be composed of three members: A Fed- 


My proposal refiecta my deep concern for 
the future effectiveness of our merchant 
marine. The situation has become so critical 
that the survival of a genuinely private 
United States shipping Industry may be con- 
sidered to be at stake. There is an immediate 
need to face the problem of defining, synthe- 
sizing, and updating public maritime policies 
in order to keep pace with the industry's 


vigorous prosecu- 
tion by an independent Federal Maritime 
Administration. 

The most persistent problems with which 


of proper roles, obligations, rights and privi- 
leges of the various parties in interest. This 
confusion has become a barrier to their ef- 
fective operation. 

In merchant shipping, the government has 
come to exercise a determining role in every 
major facet of the industry’s activity. Gov- 
ernment is the industry's major customer; 
it monitors its competitive practices, supplies 
its credit, underwrites its costs, trains its of- 
ficer personnel, develops its technology, arbi- 
trates its labor disputes, is responsible for 
ite safety, and even provides a complete pro- 
gram of free medical care for its workers. 

Mr. Chairman, the ability of the govern- 
ment to meet these problems depends on the 
effectiveness of its machinery for public 
policy development and administration, the 
quality of its personnel, and the political 
environment within which they operate. A 
sound organizational structure is particu- 
larly important to a program as extensive 
and complex as government aid to merchant 
shipping. Appropriate administrative pro- 
cedures are required to assure that the proper 
problems are brought before the proper peo- 
ple at the proper time, and that a fair hear- 
ing is given to all legitimate interests. Most 
importantly, Mr. Chairman, there must be a 
mechanism which will assure that the mari- 
time program will be responsive to the 
nation’s changing needs. 

The prerequisite to a constructive rela- 
tionship between industry and government 
is a thorough restructuring of the present 
program. This is the approach which is 
needed to fulfill the nation’s maritime goals. 
Mr, Chairman, my legislation will correct the 
obvious deficiencies in the organizational 
structure of the executive agency which is 
charged with the promotion of the mari- 
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time interests of the United States. It is my 
sincere hope that your Committee will in- 
clude this legislation In your recommenda- 
tions to the whole House. 


The Baltic Question 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the chief coordinator of the 
Committee To Restore Lithuania's Inde- 
pendence, Mr. Anthony Mazeika, has 
called to my attention his organization’s 
open letter to Premier Kosygin, which 
appeared in the June 22 edition of the 
New York Times. I wish to include this 
letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
the attention of my colleagues: 

THE BALTIC QuESTION—OPEN LETTER TO 

PREMIER KOSYGIN 

On June 19, 1967, the Soviet Premier, Alek- 
sel Kosygin, in addressing the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, accused Israel of 
continuing aggression by occupying the ter- 
ritories of the United Arab Republic, Syria 
and Jordan. 

Mr. Kosygin defined continuing aggression 
as attempts to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of independent countries and peoples, 
to impose on them, from the outside, political 
concepts and views alien to them on the so- 
cial order.” 

The Soviet Premier is adept at defining 
continuous aggression, for his state has a 
long record of conspiracy against the sover- 
eignty and territorial integrity of indepen- 
dent nations. While vituperating against the 
State of Israel, Mr. Kosygin would do well to 
consider his own government's continuing 
aggression. The most conspicuous victims 
of joint Soviet-Russian and Nazi German 
aggression are the Baltic States of Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia, 

The annexation of the Baltic States by the 
Soviet Union was pre-determined by the Rib- 
bentrop-Molotov Pact of August 23, 1939. 
The agreement stated: “In the event of ter- 
ritorial and political rearrangement in the 
areas belonging to the Baltic States (Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania and Finland), the northern 
boundary of Lithuania shall represent the 
boundary of the spheres of influence of Ger- 
many and the U.S. S. R.“ 

While the attention of the world was 
focused on the Blitzkrieg in the West, the 
Soviet Union imposed it's “sphere of influ- 
ence.” On June 15, 1940, troops and tanks of 


the Red Army poured into the Baltic States. 


Moscow hastily set up puppet governments. 
A single list of representatives, hand-picked 
by Moscow, was proposed to the “liberated” 
countries. To insure the election of the Com- 
munist candidates, tens of thousands of 
people were arrested on the eve of the elec- 
tions as a threat to those who might pro- 
test by refusal to vote. The decisions of the 
“elected representatives” to “request” incor- 
poration of the three Baltic States into the 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics were 
prepared in Moscow and carried out by the 
occupying Red Army. 

In their zeal to impose their allen system 
on the Baltic States, the Soviets deported or 
liquidated 700,000 men, women and children 
from Lithuania alone, between June, 1941 
and March, 1951. Not withs this in- 
human oppression, the peoples of the Baltic 


Nations persevere in their aspirations to- 
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wards personal freedom and national Inde- 
pendence. 

While addressing the General Assembly, 
Mr. Kosygin unequivocally stated, In the 
peure of its 50 year history, the Soviet Union 

has regarded all peoples, large or small, with 
respect; every people enjoys the right to es- 
tablish an independent national state of its 
own. This constitutes one of the funda- 
mental principles of the policy of the Soviet 
Union. While upholding the rights of peoples 
to self-determination, the Soviet Union just 
as resolutely condemns the attempts by any 
state to conduct an aggressive policy toward 
other countries—a policy of conquest of for- 
eign lands and the subjugation of the 
peoples living there.” 

In view of the above facts, we request the 
Premier to clarify the following questions: 

Why has the Soviet Union continued to 
vidlate the sovereignty of Lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia? 

When will the Soviet Union apply the 
principles of the United Nations Charter to 
the Baltic States? 

When will the Soviet military and admin- 
istrative apparatus be withdrawn from the 
territory of the Baltics? 

When will the Soviet Union desist from its 
policy of Russification and Sovietization of 
the Baltic peoples? 

When will the Baltic victims of mass 
deportation be allowed to return to their 
homelands? 

When will the Soviet Union cease inter- 
fering in the political, social, and religious 
life of the Baltic States? 

Mr. Premier, the Baltic Republics have a 
right to preserve their own languages, re- 
ligious freedoms, traditions and political 
aspirations. Will you enact measures to cor- 
rect the gross injustices Imposed by Stalin 
on the Baltic Nations and restore independ- 
ence—or are your noble words addressed to 
the General Assembly mere hypocrisy? 


Right of Congressional Inquiry 


SPEECH 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr, COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of 
those who are disturbed by the recent 
action of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture in “disassoclating” itself from 
the remarks of the chairman of the Rural 
Development Subcommittee. 

I have not personally investigated the 
financial operations of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and thus 
cannot and will not, make any accusa- 
tion as to its misrepresenting itself to 
both the Internal Revenue Service and 
the Congress. 

However, our colleague from New 
York has undertaken an investigation 
of this matter, and I am sure he had 
good reason to ask an official probe. 
This is his prerogative, and certainly his 
responsibility if the facts demand such 
action. 

This prerogative, and this responsi- 
bility, fall to each of us in different cir- 
cumstances. And it is disquieting to me 
to see a precedent established which may 
discourage and deter anyone in this body 
from accepting the duty of speaking out 
and investigating any pertinent facts 
relative to our legislative responsibilites. 


July 20, 1967 


Pittsburgh’s Mayor, and President of U.S. 
Conference of Mayors, Hon. Joseph M. 
Barr, Speaks on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago it was my privilege to testify 
on behalf of the Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1967 and to urge that the 
Office of Economic Opportunity be re- 
tained as the central administrative and 
coordinating agency for the programs 
that constitute the war on poverty. I said 
that the legislation has had particular 
Significance for Pittsburgh, and that I am 
Proud that Sargent Shriver has often 
called our program, “a model for the Na- 
tion.” The key reason for our program's 
success was the foresight, leadership, and 
direction of our mayor—who is also the 
President of the U.S. Conference of May- 
ors—the Honorable Joseph M. Barr—who 
organized the Mayor’s Committee on Hu- 
Man Resources, Inc., a full year before 
the legislation was enacted. 

I include at this point in the RECORD 
Mr. Barr's remarks in his dual role, tes- 
tifying before the House Education and 
Labor Committee, to urge the retention of 
OEO as the central agency for the war 
on poverty, and to emphasize the impor- 
tance of maximum local discretion in the 
use of funds for the heart of the pro- 
gram—community action programs: 
Remarks BY Maron Joserm M. BARR, Maron 

Oy PITISBURGH, AND PRESDENT, U.S. CON- 

FERENCE OF Mavors, House COMMITTEE ON 

EDUCATION AND LABOR HEARINGS ON THE 

Economic OPPORTUNITY AMENDMENTS OF 

1967 

Iam Joseph M. Barr, appearing before you 
today in a dual capacity, as Mayor of Pitts- 
burgh and spokesman for that City and its 
citizens and as President of the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, which represents some 500 
Cities with a population of 30,000 or more. 

At the annual 1967 June meeting of the 
Conference in Honolulu, the mayors and mu- 
nicipal officers of this nation's cities adopted 
Several resolutions strongly supporting the 
war on With your permission, I 
would like to submit them for inclusion 
in the record of these hi 

You will note that the Mayors’ Conference 
stressed the need for renewed authority of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity to serve 
as the central agency for a coordinated war 
on poverty at the national level and the im- 
portance of maximum local discretion in the 
use of funds for Community Action programs. 

We municipal officials reslize the anti- 
poverty program as administered for the 
past two and one-half years has not been 
Without dificulties. While there have been 
occasional administrative snafus, in Wash- 
ington and in local communities as might 
Well be expected with any creative new effort, 
we submit that the principal problem has 
been one of Inadequate financing rather than 
any basic shortcoming in the administration 
of this Act by OEO. 

It is our conviction that by its very nature, 
the anti-poverty program—and particularly 
the Community Action phases of it—demand 
the greatest flexibility at the national and 
local level. 

Without this freedom to exercise local 
knowledge and initiative, differences from 
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one community to another cannot be ac- 
commodated and innovation is stifled. 

The fundamental concept of the war on 
poverty was that local people know their 
problems best—and are best able to develop 
solutions to those problems. 

We sincerely suggest that what we don’t 
need are more categorical programs; rigidly 
drawn legislation which attempts to specify 
every approach to the problems of poverty 
can hamstring the national effort to find 
solutions. 

At the present time, the funds for local 
use at local discretion are severely limited. 
The priorities fixed by Congress and the 
central OEO for such admittedly worthwhile 
programs as Headstart and Upward Bound 
restrict the funds available. 

No one questions the worth of these pro- 
grams, But we submit that the poverty pro- 
gram functions best when the decisions on 
how to spend whatever funds are available 
are left to the local leadership. 

For as Sargent Shriver has stated, “A war 
on poverty can be declared in Washington, 
but it must be won elsewhere—in the local 
community“. 

Poverty is everyone's problem- and we are 
Pleased that this year’s amendments to the 
anti-poverty law stress the need for increased 
mobilization of community resources. 

One of the soft spots in poverty programs 
across the country has been the absence or 
sporadic participation of private industry. 
There are many ways in which profit-making 
businesses can play a more effective role in 
community action efforts, particularly in the 
flelds of job development and economic 
growth 


We have barely touched the potential of 
the private sector in the war against poverty. 

In terms of the funds allotted for the pov- 
erty program, it is my belief that this na- 
tion's commitment to eliminate poverty de- 
serves the highest priority in domestic pro- 
grams before the Congress. 

It would seem that a nation that can set 
aside $43 billion for the completion of an 
interstate highway system by 1971 should be 
thinking in terms of a similar amount to 
fight the national shame of poverty and 
deprivation, 

I am not here to run other federal pro- 
grams into the ground, I am suggesting that 
the solution to the plight of American 
cities—and particularly the poor living in 
those cities—is fundamental to the future of 
our society. 

A well fought poverty battle needs to be 
well planned. Such planning is virtually im- 
possible faced with the uncertainty of fund- 
ing from one year to the next. This holds 
true at all points from Washington to the 
city neighborhoods. 

It is obviously difficult to administer a 
local Community Action program, to recruit 
qualified personnel, to train sub-profes- 
sionals, to Insure continulty at every phase, 
not knowing whether the same funds will 
be available 12 months from now. 

Above all, the poor themselves deserve 
better than the prospect of year-to-year 
insecurity. 

We believe that the Congress can demon- 
strate its agreement that the plight of the 
poor is the nation’s number one concern by 
authorizing funds on a basis longer than the 
present year-to-year allocation. 

One of the more disturbing deficiencies in 
the proposed Economic Opportunity Law is 
the change in the funding formula from 90 
per cent federal-10 per cent local to the 80 
per cent federal-20 per cent local base, 
thereby doubling the obligation of the local 
community. 

This requirement is a step backward in 
the fight against poverty—a change which 
is producing administrative havoc and severe 
financial problems in urban communities, 
large and small. 

This increased obligation falls at a time 
when most American cities are investing 
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more and more of thelr local resources in 
such wide-range efforts as housing, job de- 


_ velopment, health services and urban re- 


building. 

You all know of the acute money problems 
confronting our cities, To double the local 
share requirement is to run the risk of hay- 
ing many communities elther reduce or even 
drop their anti-poverty efforts at a time 
when such efforts should be strengthened 
and expanded. 

As a result of this formula revision, Pitts- 
burgh, for example, has submitted legisla- 
tion to the State Legislature calling upon the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to provide 
matching funds to help the local commu- 
nities meet the 20 per cent requirement. But 
that bill has been buried in committee and 
its prospects are dim. 

In view of the mounting municipal finan- 
cial burdens and the reluctance of states to 
respond adequately to urban needs, we 
strongly urge the Congress to revise the 
financing formula to the original 90-10 
concept. 

* . . = b 


At this point, I would like to share with 
the members of this Committee what the 
Economic Opportunity Act has meant to 
Pittsburgh and its citizens in two and one- 
half years of operation. 

In Pittsburgh, the Community Action Pro- 
gram is administered by a private, nonprofit 
corporation called the Mayor's Committee on 
Human Resources, Inc, 

We chose this mechanism for the simple 
reason that City government in Pittsburgh 
does not include health services, education, 
welfare, and employment—which as you can 
readily appreciate, are the essential compo- 
nents of a concerted effort to attack the 
causes and conditions of poverty. 

This poverty agency, which is wholly in- 
dependent from city government, consists 
of 22 board members, including representa- 
tives of labor, business, churches, education, 
civil rights organizations and representatives 
of eight designated community action neigh- 
borhoods, 

In each of these neighborhoods, in turn, a 
broad-based citizens committee, heavily rep- 
resentative of the poor themselves, helps to 
create, to operate, and to review all programs 
within those areas. 

This entire program was started as a non- 
partisan venture—and has been scrupulously 
kept that way. 

Very briefly, here is a summary of activi- 
ties completed or underway in Pittsburgh, 
activities, mind you, that did not exist prior 
to the passage of the Economic Opportunity 
Act. 


Some 30,000 children from disadvantaged 
areas are participating in special compensa- 
tory education programs that include pre- 


retarded and emotionally disturbed. 
Employment centers have been established 
in eight neighborhoods, providing walk-in 
opportunity for employment, enrollment in 
manpower training courses, the national job 
corps, neighborhood youth corps, and other 
training. We have made it easier for the poor 
and unemployed to find a job. 
More than 600 persons previous unem- 
ployed have been trained and employed as 


visible hope for the families and children 
with whom they work. 

Over 15,000 persons are receiving compre- 
hensive health and family services, includ- 
ing training in child-care and home man- 
agement. 

Legal ald services are now available for 
hundreds of families and individuals who 
up to now could not afford professional 
guidance. 

Hundreds of Pittsburgh citizens In pov- 
erty areas are participating in the decision- 
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making that directly affects their lives and 
their community's well-being. They are 
learning that their views do count, that they 
can help direct and evaluate every service 
offered under this program. 

This summer, through a combination of 
Labor Department and OEO funded pro- 
grams, we will provide employment for 
nearly 4,800 youngsters and recrea- 
tion facilities to serve approximately 25,000 
persons throughout the City. 

Shortly, a comprehensive $4-million em- 
ployment program will get underway that 
is designed to train, motivate and make em- 
ployable some 2,000 hard-core unemployed 
who up-to-now have not been reached or 
helped by traditional manpower programs. 

Similar to other metropolitan areas, the 
City of Pittsburgh has both an in-school and 
out-of-school Neighborhood Youth Corps 


program. 

The out-of-school Youth Corps, which 
has fluctuated between 400 and 750 high 
school drop-outs was established as a Bu- 
reau of the Mayor's Office. 

Many of these youngsters and the adult 
staf are housed directly across the corridor 
from my own office. I see them coming to 
work, and going home, and have personally 
observed the progress and development of 
many of these young people. 

In the two-year period that the City of 
Pittsburgh Neighborhood Youth Corps has 
been in operation, the two million dollar in- 
vestment of federal funds has been more 
than repaid by the transformation of many 
of these young persons from rejected, rebel- 
Nous unemployed, and in some instances de- 
linquent school drop-outs, to employed and 
useful citizens. 

Specifically, under two City contracts 
totaling approximately $2,250,000, seventy- 
five per cent of the federal funds have gone 
directly into the pockets of the youngsters 
and their families. 

Approximately 50 per cent of the young 
people graduating from the City of Pitts- 
burgh Youth Corps terminate for permanent 
employment. 

Another 10 to 15 per cent leave the pro- 
gram for vocational training. Some of our 
high school drop-outs with the help of coun- 
seling and remedial education have contin- 
ued on to college. 

In the in-school Neighborhood Youth 
Corps operated by the Pittsburgh 
Board of Education for a two-year period for 
1,000-1,500 young people, the drop-out rate 
was reduced to a little over one per cent, and 
grades, attendance, and attitudes of Youth 
Corps enrollees were above the general 
school average. 

In addition, the work projects of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, both in-school, 
and out-of-school, have benefitted every 
citizen in the City. 

Probably most dramatic has been the crea- 
tion of 18 tot lots or small playgrounds in 
the City of Pittsburgh on public property. 
Empty City-owned lots abandoned to “junk- 
ers. and the debris of ghetto living were 
cleaned by Youth Corps enrollees, trans- 
formed by 


new vistas to the residents of the area. 
However, the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
is only one part of Pittsburgh's Economic Op- 


that know the byways and alleys of our dis- 
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advantaged areas, and bring to such pro- 
grams as the Neighborhood Youth Corps the 
youth who need this kind of training and 
encouragement. 

Unfortunately, the success or failure of 
any program is too frequently judged by 
statistics alone. We are encouraged by the 
statistics of the City of Pittsburgh, but we 
are more encouraged by the cooperative ef- 
forts between the Citizen Community Ac- 
tion agencies, and Bureau of Work programs, 
such as the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
which have produced less than 100 feet from 
my own desk an exciting and meaningful 
program in youth training. 

I don't want to create the impression that 
the Economic Opportunity has been 
one long idyllic honeymoon in Pittsburgh. 
We have had the predictable share of fric- 
tions, misunderstandings, administrative 
confusion at the local and federal levels— 
nor is the program without its critics. 

Indeed, there are times, particularly when 
the sting of what I consider irresponsible 
criticism is fired at City Hall, that I momen- 
tarily wish that Community Action had 
never been conceived. 

But there are many more times, when 
I have been grateful for this federal com- 
mitment that has made possible a compre- 
hensive approach that we estimate has 
touched the lives of 55,000 men, women and 
children for the better in our community. 

Let me hasten to add that I realize our ex- 
perience in Pittsburgh is by no means 
unique—and certainly no reason for self- 
satisfaction. 

We have barely scraped the surface of the 
poverty problem in Pittsburgh—much less 
the rest of the nation—and the enormity of 
needs unmet and problems unsolved leaves 
no room for satisfaction. 

Perhaps, the real measure of this war on 
poverty lies in less tangible terms. For now 
we, as a matter of national policy, are seeking 
to provide the poor with choices, to give them 
hope. OEO funded programs are stimulating 
experiments and innovations in fighting 
poverty. 


complexity of poverty and at the same time 
the poverty program has planted hope that 
millions of people never felt before. 


from municipal officials across the country. 

That complaint is simply that federal funds 
should be allotted to the local community to 
be used by that community as it sees fit, 
with as few strings as possible. 

The tendency of the Congress as well as 
the central OEO office to earmark funds for 
special programs—and thereby 
discretion of local community 
clee—is the single greatest oriticism I am 
aware of. 

. . * > * 

At this point in history, our great nation 
is caught up in a crowning irony. 

Here we are, the richest and most power- 
ful nation in the history of the world and 
our number one concern in July, 1967, is the 
threat of violence in our cities—a violence 
that finds ite roots in the grievances and 
deprivations which so cruelly afflict one-fifth 
of our citizens who live in poverty. 

The “long hot summer” has become a na- 
tional scare word. 


July 20, 1967 


The question confronting this nation, the 
President, the Congress and every state and 
local official is what can we do to make the 
“long hot summer“ just a weather report? 

What does it take to commit this nation 
to long-term positive programs, like the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, adequately financed, 
administered with vision and flexibility, so 
that we city officials don’t find ourselves 
scraping for extra funds in order to install 
water sprinklers or portable pools or some 
other make-shift in order to cool things 
down? 

I refuse to believe, as I said at the Con- 
ference of Mayors convention, that rioters 
and vandals on the streets are more per- 
suasive with the Congress than are the 
Mayors and municipal officials of this nation. 

I refuse to believe that this nation is not 
endowed with conviction enough, concern 
enough, wisdom enough, to produce a better 
response than emergency actions—as neces- 
sary as they are. 

It is in this spirit that I ask for this Com- 
mittee’s support of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act as recommended by President 
Johnson and as administered by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 


Antiriot Bill Will Encourage 105 and 
Order 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 421) to amend 
title 18 of the United States Code to pro- 
hibit travel or use of any facility in inter- 
state or foreign commerce with intent to 
incite a riot or other violent civil disturbance, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this bill to curb out-of-State 


our American heritage—government by 
law. The American way of doing things, 
Mr. Chairman, is law—the law of the 
Constitution and the law of the statute 
book. Americans do not live by the law 
of the jungle. And the ee 
and order has served this co well. 
History will record that no 8 has 
done more for the poor, the ou and 
the downtrodden than the United tes 
of America. 

When the opponents of this bill cag! it 
violates the constitutional right to f 
speech and assembly, let me point 
Newark last week. Where in the Con- 
stitution, I ask them, is the right to kill 
23 innocent people? 


after program have been enacted to deal 
with these problems, and never has there 
been a greater concern with the problems 
of poverty than at the present time. No, 
Mr. Chairman, we cannot blame the civil 
insurrections of today on neglect and 


poverty. 
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Let us look at a few of the growing vio- 
lent disturbances of recent years. 

In May 1963 at Princeton University, 
1,000 students rioted, burned bus benches, 
rolled a 1 ton generator down a busy 
street, trampled flower beds and a fence 
at the home of the university president, 
and trampled the yard of the Governor 
of New Jersey. These young men, from 
the well-to-do “best families,” had got- 
ten started with firecrackers and pranks. 

In November 1966, 200 students at 
Harvard University surrounded the car 
of Secretary of Defense Robert Me- 
Namara. Like a bunch of revolutionaries, 
they tossed his car from side to side, 
forced him out, and hooted him down 
when he agreed to answer their ques- 
tions. Their complaint: he had refused 
to debate Robert Scheer, the bearded 
beatnik editor of a leftist magazine. 

On April 15 of this year tens of thou- 
Sands of students from the best schools 
and the best families went to New York 
City to protest the war in Vietnam. They 
Went to a great square of this great 
American city and burned their coun- 
try's flag. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot see how any- 
One can blame these incidents on pov- 
erty and prejudice. 

There is one more incident, Mr. Chair- 
Man, which I believe helps to explain 
this distressing lack of respect for law 
and order. 

In November 1965 students at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley began 
a series of demonstrations which have 
brought that university to the brink of 
Tuin. 

A leader of the demonstrators, Bettina 
Apetheker, had this to say: 

I have been for a number of years, I am 
now, and I propose to remain a member of 
the Communist Party of the United States. 


Our young people, just like the people 
of the ghetto, are being swayed by hard- 
Core, traveling agitators to forsake the 
American way of justice under law. It 18 
not natural for American youth or any 
other part of the American community, 
to give up at once both their good man- 
ners and their faith in the credo of our 
country. It could never happen without 
agitation and the loathesome psychology 
of the mob. 

When surrounded by jeering peace- 
niks at Harvard, Secretary McNamara 
told them that he had once been a stu- 
dent leader, but that he had been 
“tougher, and more courteous.” The fol- 
lowing day over 2,700 students at Har- 
vard joined in sending the Secretary of 
Defense a letter of apology—a gesture 
that I know to be the true spirit of an 
American youth when left alone with 

own conscience. We know that 
Peaceniks and cardburners are a small, 
hard-core minority. 

What is true of student demonstra- 
tions has been just as true of the riots 
in the big cities. Violence has come to 
the cities, not in the depression years of 
the thirties, but in the prosperous years 
of the sixties—the era of the profes- 
sional troublemaker. 

In the morning newspaper a few days 
ago, I saw the bloody head of Leroi 
Jones, writer and agitator, prominently 
displayed in the middle of the Newark 
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rioting. This agitator has said that “all 
white men are d ”; he has recom- 
mended rifies to Negroes as the answer; 
he has called the President of the 
United States unprintable names, 

It is time to stop excusing wrongdoers 
by apologizing for their backgrounds. 
The world has good men and evil men, 
and the evil men must be stopped. 

It is time to take the handcuffs off law 
officers and put them on the hands of 
traveling troublemakers, who descend on 
our communities to burn, pillage, steal, 
and maim or murder innocent people. 

It is time to admit the truth about this 
problem and to take action against 
selfish and irresponsible men who would 
turn the misery of the poor and tragedy 
of violence into headlines for themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, of course, is 
not a panacea for civil disturbances. We 
must continue at the same time to ad- 
dress ourselves to all problems of Amer- 
ican life. We must look for further ways 
to strengthen the agencies of law and 
order, and we must continue to act 
against those who are disloyal to the 
American way. We must honor our law 
enforcement personnel and act to double 
their pay and procure greater numbers 
of men for law enforcement. This bill is 
only a beginning. 

There is a time for protest, but there 
is also a time to rebuild. It is always 
easier to tear down and difficult to build, 
so we must train the youth of our coun- 
try in constructive ways. 

Let us all support local and State law 
enforcement agencies. These dedicated 
men, with our help, can cope with local 
crime and local demonstrations. It 1s, 
however, extremely difficult for local 
forces to deal with traveling agitators 
who can sweep down on communities by 
the thousands, with journeyman radicals 
who preach the Communist line and the 
web of violence that is terrorizing our 
cities. To protect our youth, and all our 
citizens, I strongly urge my colleagues 
to support this bill. 


The 55th Anniversary of Estonian Boy 
Scout Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, it would 
do us well at this time—Captive Nations 
Week—to call to public attention the fate 
of the peoples of several Eastern Euro- 
pean countries. I refer specifically to the 
Estonians who, since their flight from 
Russian domination, have managed to 
maintain their ethnic identity and their 
ethnic pride through the extention of 
their national organizations. 

This year marks the 55th anniversary 
of the Estonian Boy Scout movement, its 
27th year in exile. The occasion is being 
noted by the opening of the Friendship 
Camp of World Estonian Scouting in New 
Jersey. Its name, Koguja, signifies “one 
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who gathers”; and as a focal point of 
scouting, Estonian youths from all coun- 
tries will meet there in a truly worldwide 
gathering for 10 days. 

Mr. Speaker, the State of New Jersey 
is honored to be able to call this meeting 
to the attention of the Congress of the 
United States. For it is in this way that 
we are able to demonstrate our support 
and our sympathy for the peoples of this 
captive nation. 


Education Means Innovation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, all too often 
demands for educational reform have 
gone unheeded by those who use rapid 
growth and overcrowding as an excuse 
to resist innovation and retain classroom 
methods and facilities that are at least 
30 years behind the times. Because edu- 
cation is a vital part of human life, there 
is resistance to experimentation and a 
tendency to leave advancement in 
methodology to the business world where 
there is less fear of failure. Yet it seems 
paradoxical to continue to educate our 
children with techniques of the past to 
live in a world of the future. 

Fortunately, there are those who have 
not only recognized this crisis, but have 
taken important steps to deal with it. It 
is, therefore, with great pleasure, Mr. 
Speaker, that I commend the Fountain 
Valley School District project to my col- 
leagues and wish to insert in the RECORD 
this article from the California School 
Board’s publication of June 1967 as an 
excellent presentation. I am hopeful that 
others may take note of the daring and 
important innovation and may profit 
from the project’s successes. 

FOUNTAIN VALLEY EDUCATION MEANS 
INNOVATION 

TRO IOE ME ONE AE entered ASAT 
here, when danger signals are 
nals that say something is out of phase, that 
most public schools may be lavishing vast 
and increasing amounts of time and energy 
preparing students for a world that no longer 
exists. 

The line of action for education Mes in 
capitalizing on and developing human 
powers—powers such as “time-binding’—the 
use of which makes each man unique from 
all others. This momentous power is the 
means by which one individual can benefit 
from all the knowledge, the wisdom and the 
experience of other persons throughout 
history. 

Just as the needs of civilization and society 
are complex and ever ch: the potential 
of the individual as a “time-binder” will 
vary widely. It is a significant function of 
education to strengthen to its highest de- 
gree this power in each individual so that 
he may contribute as an active participant, 
not a passive onlooker, to the fulfillment of 
society's needs as well as to his own ful- 
fillment. 

What kinds of programs accomplish these 
objectives? California School Boards asked 
this question, and among the responses was 
invariably the Fountain Valley School Dis- 
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trict in Orange County. Evidence of that dia- 
trict’s success is its selection as the first 
demonstration center for the National Edu- 
cation Association, and demonstration center 
for the Kettering Foundation’s League of Co- 
oe Schools, such films as The Cutting 
Edge of produced by the US. 
Office of Education, and “Make a Mighty 
Reach” produced by the Kettering Founda- 
tion, which feature the district, awards from 
the California Psychologists Association for 
“Educational Excellence,” the Exchange Club 
for American Heritage Programs, and special 
Tecognition from the California State De- 
partment of Education for building design. 
Fountain Valley was asked to present feature 
presentations by the California Elementary 
School Administrators Association, the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals 
(NEA), Individualized Instruction Confer- 
ence in San Diego, and the Third Interna- 
tional Curriculum Conference, St. Cather- 
mes College in Oxford, England. 

Solutions to the perplexing problem of 
keeping education in step with a fast chang- 
ing world have been analyzed by the board 
and administration of Fountain Valley who 
believe that the following questions must 
be answered to plan an educational program 
for the future: 

Is it one that is life-oriented and there- 
fore geared toward the development of prob- 
lem solving, analysis, inquiry, and decision- 
making skills? 

Will it be one in which the student is 
actively and intimately involved as a parti- 
cipant rather than being spoonfed a package 
of facts which may very early become ob- 
solete? 

Is it built on a student's successes as an 
individual rather than on his failure at a 
rigid norm? 

Will it be one that is designed with the 
involvement of the community and will it 
be in step with the community's demands? 


“The Fountain Valley School District has 
deen the most rapidly growing area in Or- 
ange County during the past 10 years—at a 
rate of 2,380%. During the last three years 
the board, staf and community have really 
‘pulled together’ to provide quality education 
while faced with the huge task of building 
schools, employing personnel and establish- 
ing teaching programs. There has ob- 
viously been a great deal of time and energy 
invested in developing this school district. 
The County Board of Education, and the 
County Schools staff ts certainly proud of 
the leadership Fountain Valley has shown in 
Orange County.” 

Dr. D. S. STYLIANOU, 
President, Orange County Board of 
Education. 


“Fountain Valley has demonstrated effec- 
tively that it is possible to cope with un- 
usual problems and still engaged in forward- 
looking, innovative educational activity. Un- 
fortunately, some school systems in America 
have used rapid growth, overcrowding, and 
difficulties in securing competent teachers 
as excuses for not keeping abreast of the 
times in developing educational ms. 
Superintendent Beaubier and his staff have 
come to grips with these problems aggres- 
sively, while moving forward toward the fron- 
tiers of new practices in education 

Jonn I. Goooran, 
Director, Research and Development Di- 
vision, Institute for Development of 
Educational Activities. 


“The community of Fountain Valley has 
recognized the importance and the values of 
the work being done in their schools and has 
actively supported in every way, and par- 
ticularly in regard to financing, the efforts 
of their school district personnel. In times of 
financial difficulty this strong community 
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support represents 
lade for publie education, 
Dr. ROBERT PETERSON, 
Superintendent, Orange County Schools. 


BUILDING PROGRAM 


“There are several features of the Fountain 
Valley School District's program that make 
tt outstanding among the nation’s school 
systems. The buildings, themselves, for ez- 
ample, each constructed on plans developed 
cooperatively by architects and school per- 
sonnel, are especially well adapted to meet- 
ing the needs of all the children, No child or 
groups of children has to wait for some mo- 
ments bejore or after school to get heip. 
He gocs at once to the center room where an 
especially able teacher and one or two stu- 
dents or adult sub-professionals are avail- 
able.” 

GERTRUDE Noar, 
Educational Consultant, Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nat B'rith. 


The il schools in the district, all con- 
structed since 1963, have reorganized the use 
of space so that six to elght classrooms are 
clustered about a core room called a Learning 
Center. The Learning Center is used as a re- 
source and teaching center for maximum 
utilization of the buildings to implement 
the instructional program. 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


“Individual needs of students are given 
the highest priority in planning and pro- 
graming by the board administrators, and 
stag of the FV school district. Mutually, 
they have developed a program along with 
community participation which encourages 
teachers to recognize the individual differ- 
ences of students, and which provides the 
facilities and aid needed by teachers to fol- 
low through so that their youngsters are 
actually educationally challenged at their 
different levels.” 


DR. PETERSON 


“In the past year I have visited many schools 
in the US in search of innovative practices 
in staff utilization and staf development. We 
have selected 160 demonstration centers for 
our national project, The Year of the Non- 
Conference—Emphasis: The Teacher and His 
Staff. In these centers teachers and ad min- 
istrators are testing out new and more effi- 
cient and effective ways to utilize the talents 
available in a school and community and to 
develop the kind of school and community 
environment which helps teachers teach well 
and children learn. 

“The FV school district was the first dem- 
onstration center selected. The admin- 
istrative leadership is imaginative and sound; 
the teaching staff participates in a genuine 
and helpful way in planning and carrying 
out the program; parents are directly and 
appropriately involved as volunteer atdes; 
the community is providing strong support 
for the school system. 

“However the most exciting and signifi- 
cant thing happening in the FV schools is 
that each child is getting more individual 
help and attention and the talents of the 
teachers and other sta members are being 
utilized more effectively and efficiently than 
they are in the conventional school 
programs.” 

Dr. Don Davies, 
Executive Secretary, National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, NEA, 


The first casualty in this changing process 
has been one of the whole business of teach- 
er- led instruction—the shift has been from 
teaching to learning. Instruction here is per- 

through techniques of pupil place- 
ment, academic diagnosis, prescription, and 
constant evaluation. The prime effort is to 
match the student with the necessary and 
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appropriate materials, concepts, and people 
to provide for individualized instruction, 

“The district’s looking ahead was not con- 
fined only to the enlargement of the student 
population, but in the feld of education. 
They embarked on a program of individu- 
alized instruction and other new innovations 
that have not only been the talk of the 
County, but its impact on the educational 
community has been felt throughout the 
State. 

“I am proud to represent a district whose 
people, teachers, administrators, and school 
board members have the courage and selj- 
determination to accept the local responsi- 
bility of improving the educational system, 
and who have therefore contributed so much 
to the continued quality education in Cali- 
fornia,” 

Rosrrt H. BUREE, 
Assemblyman, Seventieth District. 


“Taking up the new tools of our modern 
technology and adapting the techniques, the 
materials and even the building facilities to 
make these tools effective, FV is showing all 
of us how we can do in an improved and 
more relevant manner the job of educating 
our youngsters. ... We have surveyed their 
plants, tasted of the spirit of those involved 
and witnessed the results in the performance 
of their pupils. It moves us to say to the 
other districts in California: Go you and do 
likewise.” 

RICHARD T. Hanna, 
United States Congressman, 34th District 
of California. 
THE CLASSROOM PROGRAM 

The class grouping arrangement allows the 
teacher to spend more than one with 
the children in order to expand and more 
personalize the program. 

Such equipment as the tape recorder with 
headsets function much as a “second 
teacher” to provide skih lessons in phonics 
or mathematics, spelling or enrichment ma- 
terials. Tapes are prepared by the teacher 
for immediate skill lessons, provided by the 
district for more general needs, or commer- 
cially prepared. 

Puplil-teacher conferences are conducted 
during class time for the purpose of identify- 
ing academic problems or successes and to 
prepare a foundation for individual and 
small group assignments or lessons, These 
individual conferences permit personal eval- 
uations in the form of an analysis for 
growth, This analysis can be converted into 
an ongoing profile developed on each child 
to continue effective personalized prescrip- 
tions. 

Self-directed learning activities include in- 
dividual contracts, self-selected reading with 
follow-up and evaluation, small group dis- 
cussion with summary and evaluation, re- 
search, experimentation, creative dramatiza- 
tion, projects, debate, that place more re- 
2 for learning with the individual 
c 5 

COORDINATING TEACHER 

The Coordinating Teacher is selected on 
the basis of being a master teacher and an 
expert in interpersonal relations. Ten per- 
cent additional salary is paid for assuming 
this responsibility. The Coordinating 
Teacher is not assigned to a regular class- 
room but works with the teachers and chil- 
dren in the classroom cluster by cooperatively 
diagnosing the academic programs for the 
children, evaluating pupil progress, and 
scheduling children for instructional pur- 
poses. She develops and participates in co- 
operative teaching programs, implementing 
new methods and special programs. 

AUXILIARY PERSONNEL 


In the Learning Center is a teacher alde 
Who serves as a and non-instruc- 
tional assistant to the Coordinating Teacher 
and other cluster teachers, Her responsibili- 
tles include clerical work, filing, duplicating, 
circulating and retrieving materials, record- 
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ing systems, 
equipment. 

In addition to this paid aide program is a 
volunteer program of approximately 1,000 
parents who work in service capacities to the 
schools and district for approximately four 
hours each day. 

CURRICULUM MATERIALS CENTER 


In a program geared to the needs and inter- 
ests of individual children, it is essential to 
have a storehouse of ideas, materials, and 
equipment, In FV the Curriculum Materials 
Center operates an in-service, dissemination 
and work area for the teachers and teaching 
programs of the district. It is staffed with cer- 
tificated and classified personnel who are 
highly skilled in the areas of curriculum im- 
plementation and human dynamics. 

“The FV school district staf, with the Hb- 
eral use of a variety of audio-visual aids, de- 
scribed certain features of their program at 
the recent California Elementary School Ad- 
ministrators Association state conference. 
Following the meeting, one principal wrote on 
his evaluation Meet. Fountain Valley! . 
who do they think they are?’ The question 
was relevant, although the writer's inference 
was clear. He was, as a proper ‘traditionalist,’ 
Offended by the confidence and skill with 
which these professionals discussed their so- 
lutions to educational problems. There ap- 
peared in them no hesitation, no doubt that 
they had the answers, and right answers at 
that. 

“Two things are clear to me a/ter close in- 
spection of the operation of their school dis- 
trict: (1) they have a substantive, exciting 
and productive program for boys and girls, 
successfully implemented by an outstanding 
staf, and (2) no reluctance to sell this pro- 
gram to their community and anyone else 
who will listen. This is a rare and valuable 
combination of characteristics, unique in our 
school Establishment. 

“FV... not only knows who they are but 
they know what they're doing! They deserve a 
thought/ul look, encouragement and com- 
mendation from their colleagues. 

THomas D. Woop, 
Executive Secretary, CESAA. 


and operating audio-visual 


“There is much talk in American schools 
about innovation. One school system which 
has taken national leadership in actually 
accomplishing innovation is the FV school 
district, under the leadership of Dr. Edward 
A. Beaubier. It is a pleasure for me to salute 
the FV school district and Ed Beaubier for 
their very substantial contribution toward 
@ better educational system.” 

Don WHITE, 
Executive Vice President, National Audio- 
Visual Association, Inc. 

“Our City of Fountain Valley is very proud 
of the FV Elementary School District. I be- 
lieve the success of the District is due toa 
combination of circumstances which begin 
basically with the people of the community 
and their ne attitude toward education. 
. .. this district is an outstanding example 
of modern educational programming which 
makes the best use of the talents of its school 


children.“ 


ROBERT D. SCHWERDTFEGER, 
- Mayor. 
"Conversation ten years ago, or even five 
years ago, about FV seemed to always bring 
the question, ‘Where is it? This year hun- 
dreds of school board members, administra- 
tors, teachers, and educational research peo- 
ple have come to our schools from as far 
away as Hawaii and New York and also such 
countries as Japan, Germany, England, Can- 
ada, and Israel. Recently, the Director for the 
Texas Governor's Committee on Public Edu- 
cation and committee members spent the 
day analyzing our program. 
Before growth first started in 1963 (250 
enroliment), the school board and admin- 
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organized a master plan for the 


dren coming to FV. (Current enrollment is 
6,700.) 

... Our community has given a great 
amount of support during these few short 
years in passing bond and tax elections along 
with considerable interest in the various 
teaching programs. The number of parents 
and the work they do without pay in health 
and safety areas, in library materials, and 
making aids for the teachers is truly tnspir- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Naomi JONKMAN, 
Clerk, Board of Trustees. 


U.S. Arms Sales—II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Neil Shee- 
han’s first article in a New York Times 
series on the international arms trade 
provided statistics on the extensive arma- 
ments dealings of the U.S. Government. 

Mr. Sheehan’s second article traces 
the complex system of credit incentives 
employed by a special office of the De- 
partment of Defense to stimulate arms 
sales. The Defense establishment of this 
country should be promoting interna- 
tional tranquility rather than contribut- 
ing to the arms race in this fashion, 

I urge my colleagues to read this 
article from the New York Times of July 
20: 

U.S. Arms Sates SPURRED BY LARGE FIELD 
Force AND COMPLEX CREDIT SYSTEM 
(By Neil Sheehan) 

WASHINGTON, JULY 19.—The United States 
Government has become the leading purveyor 
of arms to the world, with total sales of 
$12.6-billion since the middle of 1961. How 
has Washington done it? 

Henry J. Kuss Jr., the Defense Department 
arms salesman, declines to discuss the tech- 
niques in detail, but it is possible to piece 
together from a number of sources some of 
the ways in which sales are generated. 

The most obvious manner is direct action 
by Mr. Kuss's office. This has taken place 
under a number of forms, but two of the 
most successful have been the offset method, 
which Mr. Kuss originated, and the tech- 
nique of persuading and then helping allied 
countries and other possible clients to pro- 
ject their miliary planning on a five-year 
basis, as the United States does. 

Mr. Kuss developed the offset method after 
the Eisenhower Administration attempted 
and failed in late 1960 to persuade West 
Germany to reimburse the United States di- 
rectly for the foreign exchange costs of main- 
taining American forces there. During the 
negotiations, Mr. Kuss discovered in conver- 
sation with Franz Josef Strauss, at that time 
Bonn's Defense Minister, that West Germany 
would be willing to make large weapons pur- 
chases if the American forces there would 
handle supplies for the developing Bundes- 
wehr, the West German armed forces, and if 
Washington would agree to train thousands 
of German pilots, missile technicians and 
other specialists in the United States. 

SENT BACK AT ONCE 

While returning to the United States with 

the American delegation Mr. Kuss suggested 
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that he be allowed to work out an arrange- 
ment with Mr. Strauss. He was sent back to 
West Germany immediately and in early 1961 
negotiated the first two-year offset agreement. 
Bonn agreed to purchase and pay for $1.35- 
billion worth of American arms and training 
by the middle of 1963, enough to compensate 
for the gold drain caused by American 
troops in West Germany during 1961 and 
1962, 

The agreement with West Germdny was 
Mr. Kuss's first major sale, and it un- 
doubtedly started him on the way to his cur- 
rent prominence. It led to a total of $4.05- 
billion in West German arms-purchase com- 
mitments. 

The West German Air Force had an un- 
happy experience with F-104 Starfighters it 
purchased through Mr. Kuss. It made un- 
wieldy modifications on the aircraft and en- 
countered problems with maintenance and 
pllot training. The result was that 61 of the 
planes crashed and the airforce chief re- 
signed last fall. Budgetary complications 
from the arms purchases contributed to the 
fall of former Chancellor Ludwig Erhard a 
short time later. 

West Germany has not placed orders for 
the final $500-million of ite arms purchase 
commitment, although it has pledged to do 
so, Under a new agreement West Germany 
obtained the right to buy §500-million a year 
in United States Treasury bonds instead of 
arms, It has said it will continue arms pur- 
chases, but only as needed. 


FIVE-YEAR PLANNING ENCOURAGED 


The technique of encouraging and aiding 
other nations to do their military planning 
on a five-year basis also generates obvious 
opportunities for arms sales. The United 
States has worked out such five-year military 
projections with all the members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
many of the 55 nations that receive military- 
assistance grants, with Japan, Sweden, Aus- 
tralia and a number of other states. 

The projections are drawn up by the NATO 
Planning experts or by 


ing United States military delegations and 
teams of experts from Mr. Kuss's office also 
take part. 

The flow of information to Mr. Kuss's office 
identifies potential sales and the very exist- 
ence of a five-year plan helps to persuade 
the country involved to purchase arms. 

Military-assistance groups employ 12,353 
servicemen and civilians overseas. The 
groups function to some extent as on-the- 
spot salesmen. Mr. Kuss's six sales team are 
organized by country and by reglon for Eu- 
rope, the Middle East, Asia, Africa and Latin 
America so that they will remain familiar 
with the characteristics of their areas. 

The Army, the Navy and the Air Force each 
maintain te central arms-sales offices 
to assist and supplement Mr. Kuss’s teams. 

CREDIT FUND AVAILABLE ~ 


Where the NATO countries and Japan and 
Australia are concerned, Secretary MeNa- 
mara has reinforced Mr. Kuss's efforts 
through the five-year plan. He has exerted 
continuous pressure on these nations to 
modernize their forces and meet their treaty 
commitments. Other refinements include 
having generals accompanying Mr. Kuss's 
team to extol the merits of American equip- 
ment to Europeans. The sale of one weapons 
system leads to relationships that produce 
more purchases. 

The combination has been potent. So po- 
tent, in fact, that after Britain lost out to 
Mr. Kuss in a $37-million tank sale to Italy 
in the spring of 1965, Prime Minister Wilson 
publicly complained that the “high-pressure 
salesmanship of the Americans” had “unbal- 
anced the situation” in the Atlantic alliance, 

The ability of Mr. Kuss to extend large and 
very liberal credit terms to his clients has 
been another important factor in his sales. 
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With a revolving arms-sales credit fund of 
$383-million, established by Congress in 1957 
and expanded over the years, the Defense De- 
partment is able to extend $1,532,000,000 in 
credits. The law requires that only 25 per cent 
of the credits be covered by the fund. Mr, 
Kuss can thus guarantee loans from private 
banks at commercial interest rates or extend 
direct United States Government credits at 
interest charges varying from nothing to 
commercial leveis. 

The Export-Import Bank has been another 
important and separate source of credit for 
Mr. Kuss. According to Congressional testi- 
mony by senior officials of the Administra- 
tion, the Eximbank, at the request of the 
Defense Department, has either actually lent 
or committed itself to lend §2.6-billion to 
foreign countries for arms since 1963. 

In the fiscal years 1966 and 1967, arms loans 
constituted more than 25 per cent of the 
bank's lending business. 

The loans are both direct and indirect 
through the Defense Department under a de- 
vice called the Country X account.“ Under 
this system the bank opens a line of credit, 
usually at 3 per cent interest, to the Defense 
Department which Mr. Kuss then uses to 
finance the sale. 

By June 30 the bank had made nearly $l- 
billion in direct loans and $591-million in 
Country X loans. Seventeen countries, 12 un- 
derdeveloped, were the recipients, including 
Jordan and Israel, countries that fought each 
other last month with their American weap- 


The extent of the bank's Involvement in 
the arms-sales program set off strong protests 
this week and an inquiry in Congress that 
could lead to restrictions on the bank's abil- 
ity to lend money for weapons. 

With such flexible credit devices, Mr. Kuss 
is able to “sweeten” a sale by making package 
loans, mixing the interest rates and offering 
long-term credits. Britain, for example, will 
pay for her $2-billion in purchases over 12 
years. 

INTANGIBLE ELEMENT AT WORK 


Weapons sales are generated a number of 
other ways. The government of an under- 
developed country may decide it wants to 
improve the quality of its armed forces and 
approach the American Embassy there to 
obtain weapons. The Ambassador may then 
decide to support the request for political 
reasons and convince the State Department 
of the wisdom of the sale. 

The exposure of tens of thousands of offi- 
cers from scores of countries to American 
military doctrine and weaponry through 
training courses under the military assistance 
program is an intangibie but probably sig- 
nificant element in creating an appetite for 
United States arms. From the middle of 1949 
through the middle of 1965, 243,250 foreign 
officers and enlisted men took American 
training courses at bases here and abroad. 

Finally, there is undoubtedly considerable 
basis for Mr. Kuss's argument that his sales 
result not from “super salesmanship” but 
from “super-buyers"—the European nations, 
Australia and Japan. 

The immense ecale of the American arma- 
ments industry and the long production runs 
sometimes enable another country to obtain 
a weapons system from the United States for 
30 to 40 per cent less than what it would have 
cost the buyer to develop and produce a 
comparable weapons system at home. 

It has been estimated, for example, that 
Britain saved about a billion dollars in re- 
search and development and production costs 
by deciding to buy two billion dollars worth 
of American F-111 multipurpose jets, F-4 
Phantom fighter-bombers and C-130 trans- 
ports rather than to produce similar planes 
herself. 

The much larger amount of money spent 
by the United States on research and develop- 
ment—$3-billion to $4-billion a year, com- 
pared with $855-million for France, West 
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Germany and Britain combined—often gives 
an American weapons system a distinct tech- 
nological edge over comparable European- 
produced arms. 

The American salesman can also point out 
to his customers that the quality of United 
States weaponry has been proved first in 
Korea and now in Vietnam. 

Mr. Kuss spends about 90 days a year 
traveling outside the United States on busi- 
ness. He represents Secretary McNamara on 
the special Cabinet-level committee on trade 
expansion and is vigorously attempting to 
interest more American industries in arms 
exports through seminars organized by a 
Pentagon-sponsored group called the Defense 
Industry Advisory Council Committee on 
Military Exports. 

He is expanding joint weapons develop- 
ment and production programs with the 
Europeans as a technique for main 
sales momentum and is promoting a scheme 
that might well become the best sales device 
of all—a defense common market, integrating 
the American armaments industry with that 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
allies. The Europeans, featuring the integra- 
tion with the American giant would, in fact, 
mean absorption, have shown little interest 
in the concept. 

In his speeches Mrs. Kuss likes to portray 
his efforts as laying the groundwork for the 
ideal arms sales environment of the future. 
He seems to assume implicitly that the cen- 
tral world arms race between the industrial- 
ized Western nations and the Soviet Union 
will continue indefinitely, with greater op- 
portunities and challenges for the adept arms 
salesman. 

“We and our allies,” he told the National 
Security Industrial Association in the fall of 
1965, “will place in position for the 1975-85 
period a new breed of industries, engineer- 
diplomats, capital and labor practiced in the 
tasks of using the common market approach 
to bring the economy of scale to an increas- 
ing number of production programs.” 


Critical Situation in Textile Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr, Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an editorial of the 
air by Mr. Martin Karant of WKPT radio 
station in Kingsport, Tenn., and a news- 
paper column by Mr. Lawrence Ferns- 
worth, the Capitol reporter for the John- 
son City Press-Chronicle and the Mor- 
ristown Gazette-Mail which serve my 
district. 

Both articles comment on the critical 
situation that textile industries are fac- 
ing because of the rapid rise in imports, 
and I am sure that they will be of in- 
terest to my colleagues and the readers 
of the RECORD. 

TARIFF CUTS ON TEXTILES WILL Be FELT Here 
(By Martin Karant) 

In the course of the Kennedy Round dis- 
cussions regarding tariffs, this country agreed 
to cut the duty on a number of products that 
will affect us in a most direct manner, right 
here in the area of upper East Tennessee and 
southwest Virginia. 

The U.S. agreed to tariff reductions of as 
much as 21 percent on cotton textiles to 15 
percent on man-made cloth. It is easy to see 
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how this move could affect local industry 
such as the Borden Plant of J. P. Stevens 
Company, Tennessee Eastman and the vari- 
ous shirt and dress plants in the area. Lower 
tariffs generally mean more imports coming 
into this country from Hong Kong, Japan 
and many other nations with far lower labor 
costs than ours. 

We note that the market prices on a num- 
ber of polyester-cotton blend fabrics is al- 
ready depressed. More tariff reductions will 
certainly tend to further depress this market. 
That could, of course, directly affect the sale 
of polyester fibers by Eastman, 

We also note that a shirt manufacturer 
has gone out of business in the Rogersville 
area. Whether or not this is as a result of 
price competition from foreign manufac- 
turers we do not know. . . but it is easy to 
see how it could be. 

An official of the DuPont Company said 
that a slowdown in the market for textile 
fibers is definitely expected. He said that 
such a slowdown is already here and strikes 
them “right where we liye.” Increased im- 
ports will aggravate that condition. 

The biggest factor in costs in America is 
labor. We pay our workers far more than 
comparable workers get in any other coun- 
try, hence the actual cost of production here 
is not balanced by import duties under the 
best of circumstances. When these duties 
are cut still more, we can expect more foreign 
labels and less American-made labels in 
many of our products. 

We are aware of the need to attempt to 
meet our responsibilities in international 
trade and of the “balance of trade” figures 
being in our favor in many cases. Yet it 
would appear that it Is not too wise to force 
our own industries into economic hardships 
while boosting those in foreign lands. Is not 
our first responsibility to our own industries? 
We think so, 

If the government lowers tariff rates, it 
should also control quantities of goods 
brought in under the lower rates. Quotas on 
such goods appears to be the logical answer. 

We hope our Officials will seriously think 
about it! 


— 


From the Johnson City (Tenn) Press- 
Chronicle, July 5, 1967] 
CONTROLS ASKED—TEXTILES Bow TO TARIFF 
Brow 
(By Lawrence Fernsworth) 

Wasuinctron.—A further blow has been in- 
fiicted on the textile industry in the United 
States, including synthetic fibers in which a 
number of Tennessee counties are heavily in- 
volved, by the latest Kennedy Round tariff 
reduction, in the view of the American Tex- 
tile Manufacturers Institute, 

The agreements signed at Geneva, and just 
disclosed for the first time, “make it all the 
more important for the government to move 
quickly and effectively to place realistic con- 
trols on textile imports,” says a statement 
issued by the institute. 

IMMEDIATE NEED 


“There is a serious and immediate need,” 
it says, “for our government to open negotia- 
tions now to implements its long-range 
textile program, which calls for effective 
quantitative controls on textile products of 
all fibers. This must be done to reverse the 
alarming trend of textile imports.” 

This is in line with recommendations made 
at the recent meeting of a Tennessee delega- 
tion, mainly from Elizabethton, with Sens. 
Albert Gore and Howard H. Baker Jr., and 
Rep. Jimmy Quillen of the 1st District. 

Beaunit Fibers has plants in Elizabethton. 

At that meeting Dr. Rowland P. Kirks, gen- 
eral counsel for the institute, said: 

“The time is ripe for the President to di- 
rect the Secretary of State to meet with the 
textile people and work out a plan that would 
afford protection to manmade and wool fibres. 
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And it is time to enact legislation on this 
question.” 
LEGISLATIVE FUNCTION 

Sen. Baker coincided with the view that it 
was time for Congress to step into the ques- 
tion. He said that by the Constitution “tariff 
making, including the setting of quotas are 
the function of the legislative branch. It lies 
In the executive branch only to the extent 
that it is delegated thereto by Congress.” 

Quillen taxed the State Department with 
“beating around the bush” and with lack of 
candor in discussing the question with mem- 
bers of Congress from textile states. 

The latest statement of the textile institute 
complains that under previous schedules tex- 
tile imports have reached a level of 2.8 bil- 
lion square yards annually while the decline 
in U.S. textile exports has resulted in a $800 
Million deficit. 

“The steady rise of imports the past five 
years," it said, “shows clearly that there was 
no need for us to lower our textile tariffs to 
make our market more accessible to imports. 

“Imports of man-made fibre products have 
increased by 726 per cent since 1961, the year 
before passage of the trade expansion act. 
The Kennedy round did little to encourage 
exports from this country because the many 
non-tariff barriers erected by other countries 
Were not removed.” 


Emmet O'Neal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, Mr. Speaker, 
it was with deep sorrow that I learned of 
the of my good friend, Emmet 
O'Neal. His death brings to an end a most 
brilliant career as a lawyer, legislator, 
and diplomat and last but not least, a 
Patriotic citizen and devoted family man. 

Freddie and I felt very close to Emmet 
and Glessie and I know that his absence 
will be greatly felt. In his role as Am- 
bassador to the Philippines, he was most 
helpful to me in my assignment to the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee in under- 
standing the problems of our Philippine 
veterans, While he served only 2 years in 
that capacity his deep compassion for the 
problems of others afforded him an in- 
sight that not many people possess. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I wish to include the obit- 
uary which appeared in the Washington 
Post on July 19, 1967. 

Emer O'NEAL, LAWYER, LEGISLATOR AND 

DIPLOMAT 

Emmet ONeal, 80, a former U.S. ambassa- 
dor to the Philippines and former Congress- 
man from Kentucky, died at his home after 
a heart attack Monday. He lived at 2311 
Connecticut ave. nw. 

Born in Louisville, Mr. O'Neal graduated 
from Yale University and the Law Depart- 
ment of the University of Louisville in 1910. 
After receiving his law degree he practiced 
in Louisville and also operated an investment 
brokerage firm. 

World War I. Mr. O'Neal enlisted 
in the 1st Division of the Fifth Field Artil- 
lery and later served as a lieutenant in the 
26th Division of the 103d Field Artillery. 

Mr, ONeal was elected to the House of 
Representatives im 1935 and served for 12 
years, including membership on the Appro- 
priations Committee. 
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In 1947 he was appointed ambassador to 
the Philippines, serving for two years. Later 
he resumed law practice in Washington. 

Mr. O'Neal was active in the American Le- 
gion and was chairman of the Corregidor- 
Bataan Memorial Commission until his 
death. He was a member of the Chevy Chase 
Club here. 

Surviving are his wife, Glessie M.; two 
daughters, Mrs. William Fraser of Washing- 
ton, and Mary H. O'Neal of the home, and 
four grandchildren. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
ninth year, the United States is now 
celebrating Captive Nations Week. Each 
year since 1959, we have set aside this 
week, and we have told the entire world 
that we will continue this observance 
until, in the words of our Joint Congres- 
sional Resolution, “such time as free- 
dom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world.” 

Through the years, we have been 
joined by freedom-loving peoples 
throughout the world in this observ- 
ance—people in Asia, Latin America, 
Western Europe, and Africa. Just last 
year, Argentina and Australia added 
themselves to the growing list. 

Now, midway through the year 1967, 
we find ourselves once again proclaiming 
to the world the thought which was put 
so well by President Kennedy, when he 
said: 

This country must never recognize the 
situation behind the Iron Curtain as a per- 
manent one, but must, by all peaceful means, 
keep alive the hopes of freedom for the peo- 
ple of the captive nations. 


However, we must recognize this year 
as being more than merely the time of 
the ninth annual observance of Captive 
Nations Week. This is the year when, for 
a brief week, we saw the world closer to 
World War III than it ever has been in 
the past quarter century. 

This is the time in the history of free- 
dom and democracy when a tiny nation 
fought an incredibly fast fight to end an 
immediate threat to the entire human 
race. 

And now, this is the time when Soviet 
brinkmanship is revealed once more for 
the reckless, deadly, selfish thing it is, as 
the U.S.S.R. once more pours arms into 
the troubled Middle East, to continue 
the germination of the seeds of death 
and destruction. 

For 8 years past, we have renewed our 
dedication to the eventual freedom of 
the people of Poland, Hungary, Lithu- 
ania, the Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Lat- 
via, Estonia, White Ruthenia, East 
Germany, Bulgaria, Armenia, Azerbal- 
jan, Soviet Georgia, North Korea, Al- 
bania, Edel Ural, Cossakia, the Chinese 
mainland, Tibet, Turkestan, and North 
Vietnam. 

We have recognized the threat of 
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Castro-Communist encroachment in 
Venezuela, Peru, Guatemala, and Bo- 
livia, and the constant efforts of Red 
power to extend itself into the develop- 
ing nations of Africa. 

Now we must add to the list of the 
victimized, the people of the Arab Na- 
tions. Mind you, I say the people, not 
their leaders who, for personal gain and 
hopes for power, have become the pup- 
pets of Moscow brinkmanship. 

Left to their own conclusions, under 
leaders dedicated to the welfare of their 
own nations, the Arab peoples would 
eventually see the benefits of freedom 
and democracy. Stirred up by the dicta- 
tors who control and direct their 
thoughts and actions, the Arab peoples 
were plunged into one bloody and de- 
structive war, and are now being direct- 
ed toward greater bloodshed and de- 
struction. 

The Arabs who hate with the thought- 
less passions engendered by their puppet 
leaders are also captive peoples. They 
are also captives of Soviet dedication to 
a path with but two alternate ends— 
world domination, or world destruction, 

There can be no more appropriate time 
than Captive Nations Week for the 
United States, as the strongest champion 
of freedom and democracy, to make its 
position unmistakably clear in the Mid- 
dle East—in support of one of the world's 
smallest free nation, Israel. 

And this is also the time for a total 
reassessment of our policy toward the 
USSR. We must determine whether 
our hopes for reciprocity are futile, and 
whether our efforts toward bridge- 
building and coexistence are based on 
myths and fallacies. 

For that reason, I am today introduc- 
ing a resolution similar to the one intro- 
duced by my distinguished colleague from 
Indiana [Mr. Bray] last week calling for 
such a review of U.S.-U.SS.R. policy. 
It is a resolution which should be speed- 
ily passed and promptly implemented. 


Captive Nations Week 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS J. MESKILL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, it is fit- 
ting and proper that we set aside this 
time for the annual observance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week. It helps us get things 
into perspective. It draws the attention 
of the country to the fate of nations and 
peoples who come under the peoples who 
come under the grip of Communist 
tyranny. 

This observance on the floor of the 
House serves notice to the world that the 
American people remember and deplore 
the plight of hundreds of millions of per- 
sons throughout the world who are forced 
to live as virtual slaves of the Red 
Empire. 

It reminds us that no civilized society 
is secure, that no freedoms are safe in a 
world half of which is dominated by ag- 
gressive, totalitarian regimes. 
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The continued captivity of these na- 
tions is living witness to the emptiness 


of Communist claims to be the people's 
movement. All the lipservice which Com- 


No Communist regime has ever been 
set up on the basis of popular election. 
Membership in the Communist Party is 
limited to a tiny fraction of the Com- 
munist-dominated populations, a reward 
given to an elite of obedient and efficient 
servants. 

Here, in this citadel of freedom, let us 
ponder the fate of these countries and 
these nations. And let us remind our- 
selves that eternal vigilance is the price 
of freedom. 

Let us also remember that when we 
talk of relaxing our attitude toward 
Communist regimes through wider com- 
mercial and cultural exchanges, it is the 
regimes that would be benefited, not the 
people. 

To the degree that we build up the 
economic strength and political position 
of these regimes, to the same degree we 
increase the power which they have 
over their captive subjects. 

Let us not forget the walls these 
regimes have built to keep their people 
in. Let us remember the artists and 
writers they have put in jail. And let 
us not forget the massive Soviet armies— 
some 26 divisions—which are encamped 
in Eastern Europe ready to strike at any 
moment, 

Today’s observance should be re- 
garded not as a traditonal exercise no 
longer relevant to the world situation. 
It is rather a solemn remembrance of 
the millions of our fellow men living in 
thrall to Communist overlords. And 
it is a solemn rededication to the basic 
principle that all men are created equal 
before the laws and with equal rights 
to frame those laws. 

I am proud to participate in this ob- 
servance and proud to reaffirm these 
principles for myself and on behalf of 
my constituents. 

Last Sunday, in Hartford, the Con- 
necticut Committee for the Captive Na- 
tions adopted a resolution which I am 
glad to endorse and offer at this point 
in the RECORD: 

RESOLUTION, CaPriveE NATIONS WEEK, 1967 

Whereas, the imperialistic policies of 
Russian Communists methods (direct or in- 
direct), through deceit and fraud, through 
force and murder, have led to the subjuga- 
tion and enslavement of the peoples of Po- 
land, Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czech- 
oslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, 
Rumania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland 
China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North 
Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, 
Slovenia, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, Cuba, Mongolia, and others; 

Whereas, the Russian Communists are 
actively and vigorously supporting aggressive 
oppression in many parts of the world, in- 
cluding armaments for the war against 
South Vietnam, arms and technicians for the 
Syrians, Iraqi, and Egyptians to foment war 
in the Middle East, supporting Egyptian op- 
pression of the freedom-loving Yemini in- 
cluding the atrocities of gas warfare, and the 
active t of Russian bases in 
Somaliland, Algeria for the purpose of de- 
Teating the desires and aims of freedom- 
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loving Africans, Arabs and South Koreans; 

Whereas, Russian aggression since 1917 and 
treacherous violation of almost all of its in- 
ternational pledges and agreements; 

Whereas, the Russian Communists have 
created the greatest colonial empire in his- 
tory, this being accomplished by the forcibie 
dominance of the majority by a small 
minority; 

Whereas, the observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week enables us to speak for the many 
millions of people who are under the heel 
of this Communist tyranny; 

Now, therefore, we strongly urge the full, 
thoughtful, and prayerful observance of 
Captive Nations Week and we further urge 
and demand that a review of the United 
States’ policy be made with respect to the 
USSR and its Communist empire before the 
United States finds itself to be one of the 
captive nations under the influence and dom- 
ination of the USSR. To accomplish this ur- 
gent review, we strongly support the Res- 
olution of Congressman Edward J. Derwinski 
H. Res. 666, calling for a Congressional re- 
view of United States’ policy toward the 
USSR. 


WCBS Discusses Newark Rioting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past few days the Nation and the world 
have been viewing the scenes of rioting 
in New Jersey with shock and disbelief. 

No matter what the underlying causes 
might have been nothing can justify the 
scores of people who have been killed and 
injured, and nothing can hurt the Negro 
cause more than what we have witnessed 
in the last week. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues a WCBS editorial which was 
broadcast in New York City on July 14, 
1967, concerning the Newark rioting. 

The text of the broadcast follows: 

WCBS Discusses Newark RIOTING 


We acknowledge that there are underlying 
causes to yesterday’s outbreak of rioting in 
Newark. 

We acknowledge that a massive effort is 
required to meet the needs of the Negro in 
America. 

But we wish to make perfectly clear our 
absolute belief that order must be main- 
tained, and that rioting must be discarded 
as a political tactic. ` 

People were killed in Newark, scores in- 
jured. Hundreds were arrested. There is be- 
lief that rioting bred of hatred and despair 
prompts some form of corrective action; a 
few more jobs; a new housing project; an- 
other school. And perhaps it does. The fact 
of violence speaks to the white man in un- 
mistakable terms, and the Negro knows it. 
But there is a danger to the Negro cause, 
which is the cause of all Americans, that vio- 
lence will beget counter-reaction; that the 
immediate gains from violence as a political 
tool will be nothing as compared to what 
will be lost in future gains. 

We believe the energy we see unleashed in 
violent forms must, to be effective, channel 
itself into legitimate protests. If there is a 
Negroe leadership capable of doing this, it 
must rise to the challenge and come forward. 
We believe there is in this country today 

sentiment for a just and equitable 
society. We believe this society will evolve; 
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that it cannot help but evolve. But the na- 
tion will not, and by rights cannot, tolerate 
promiscuous looting and arson by any seg- 
ment of the population. It is in the nature 
of things that force will be met by force. 
Let us again reiterate that no properly con- 
stituted government can permit what 
amounts to public insurrection. 


Let’s Stop the Tariff Cutting That Aids 


Our Enemies 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1967 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, following 
negotiations with the international trade 
set in Geneva, this country is in for an- 
other round of tariff concessions begin- 
ning next January 1. For a quarter- 
century the State Department has con- 
tinually whittled away at the tariff bar- 
riers intended to protect the jobs of the 
workers of this Nation, and somehow 
Congress has dutifully submitted. 

The latest concessions are doubly de- 
plorable because they will benefit na- 
tions which traffic with US. enemies 
while adding hardship to domestic busi- 
ness and labor. Perhaps, at last, Con- 
gress will rise to take corrective steps, 
for American lives are involved in this 
new debacle at the tariff table. 

What the concessions amount to is that 
governments whose flags fly from the 
masts of ships standing in at Haiphong 
and Havana have been rewarded with a 
promise that their products will find 
easier access to American markets. Fur- 
thermore, the administration’s hopes of 
subjecting Fidel Castro’s government to 
economic paralysis through trade boy- 
cotts by non-Communist nations have 
been dashed by some of the very coun- 
tries which have most to gain by the 
tariff cuts scheduled to take effect next 
January 1. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the State De- 
partment's strange propensity for con- 
tinually giving greater preference to for- 
eign commodities at the expense of this 
Nation's economic health, Congress must 
take action if only to keep faith with 
servicemen whose safety is endangered 
by cargoes of those transports serving 
the North Vietnamese. Congress must 
now insist on utilizing every available 
means to repudiate the State Depart- 
ment's gratuitous treatment of those 
serving the Red military cause, Protec- 
tive levies, quotas, embargoes, and other 
devices already being utilized by other 
countries involved in international com- 
merce must be adopted to protect Amer- 
ican steel, coal, machine tools, glass, 
farm products, and other commodities 
unable to compete with cheap foreign 
ae and alien subsidies and tax poli- 

es. 

I should like to call attention to a 
current attempt of the Pennsylvania 
General Assembly to promote the general 
welfare and stimulate the economy of 
the Commonwealth by requiring that all 
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public bodies include in contracts for 
construction, repair, and maintenance a 
provision that only steel products made 
in the United States be used. One of the 
countries setting up the biggest howls 
against the proposal is a major customer 
for Communist Cuba's exports. At the 
conclusion of my remarks I should like 
the Record to include a column, “US. 
Friends Aid Castro With Trade,” by Carl 
T. Rowan, appearing in the Washington 
Evening Star on June 23 of this year. 

Mr. Speaker, even if traffic with the 
enemy were not at issue, my study of the 
purchasing policies and practices of for- 
eign governments that prohibit use of 
U.S. products in public works is all the 
supporting evidence necessary to justify 
rigid import controls through congres- 
sional action. That study was made in 
the preceding Congress, but it is still 
available to any of my colleagues who are 
not familiar with the various ways in 
which American exports and balance of 
Payments suffer through ridiculously in- 
equitable policies—all of which are bliss- 
fully ignored by the State Department. 

The Rowan article follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
June 23, 1967] 
US, Fatrrnps Am Castro WITH TRADE 
(By Carl T. Rowan) 

US. officials were certain in 1962 that they 
could choke communism out of Cuba by 
tightening an economic noose around the 
neck of Fidel Castro. 

This was why, in order to get Soviet of- 
fensive missiles off the island and end a 
threat of nuclear war, President Kennedy 
Promised former Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev that the United States would 
not invade Cuba. 

But the notion that Castro's regime could 
be broken through a rigid economic boycott 
has turned out to be a serious miscalcula- 
tion. For, thanks to some crucial financial 
help from the United States’ best friends, 
Cuba shows no signs of economic collapse. 

The Soviet Union is, of course, Castro's 
Number one economic saviour. The Russians 
Will buy 3 million tons of Cuban sugar (half 
the entire harvest) this year at six cents a 
pound, or well over twice the world market 


ce. 

But it is Britain, Spain, France and Japan 
that have given Castro an economic break- 
through that permits him to thumb his 
nose at Uncle Sam as he boasts of fomenting 
strife in Venezuela and the rest of Latin 
America. 

At the end of 1966 Cuba had only $50 mil- 
lion lert in hard currency. Some American 
analysts again figured he might soon be on 
the rocks. But Castro today can draw upon 
$140 million worth of credit extended by the 
countries of Western Europe. 

Britain ripped the first great gap in what 
the United States hoped would be a crush- 
ing economic boycott. Over American pro- 
tests, the British sold Castro 900 Leyland 
buses with government-backed credit two 
and one-half years ago. 

France came along with $20 million in 
credit for trucks and heavy roadbullding 
equipment. 

Spain began purchasing Cuban sugar at 
614 cents a pound, a price even higher than 
the Boviet Union was paying. Spain has paid 
by providing Castro with trucks, buses and 
several large fishing trawlers. 

These fishing trawlers are used primarily 
te haul Cuban agents, commandoes, arms 
and supplies to Latin countries where Castro 
has pledged to export his revolution. 

Recently, when hopes were renewed that 
Cubs was feeling the economic pinch, Britain 
came through with a five-year $39 million 
government-backed loan for construction 
of a fertilizer plant in Cuba. 
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Japan is the best non-Communist pur- 
chaser of Cuban sugar, buying more than 
450,000 tons a year. It was not by accident, 
then, that Venezuela picked a Japanese ship 
as the first victim of a boycott it has begun 
to express Venezuelan anger at the way non- 
Communist nations are financing Castro's 
efforts to undermine democracy in Venezuela. 

For Cuba’s non-Communist trading part- 
ners, the economic benefits seem to override 
political considerations, Castro makes his 
loan payments without delay, thanks to 
Soviet support. So West Europeans continue 
to make favorable credit arrangements with 
the knowledge that they are gambling on 
Russia’s credit rating, not Castro’s. 

The net result is that Cuba’s gross na- 
tional product is now back to the level of 
1957, which was a good year for Cuba. Popu- 
lation increases mean that the per capita 
GNP is still 10 percent below 1957, but there 
are no economic woes of the sort that might 
spark an anti-Castro uprising. 

Cuba is having some trouble cutting and 
processing canes, but.sugar production this 
year will probably exceed 6.2 million tons, 
the second best year since Castro came to 
power. 

The Cuban people no longer have pork, 
Coca-Cola or many other items they were 
used to, “but no one is hungry,” according 
to recent diplomatic reports. 

The poor are better off because Castro has 
dragged down the level of living of the rich. 

It seems clear that the bearded dictator 
has used vast supplies of Soviet arms, a ruth- 
less police state system and vitally needed 
economic help from the West to make Cuba 
a fairly secure bastion of communism. 

It is also clear that Cuba's main mission 
is to export communism to the rest of the 
hemisphere. 

And that may yet put Castro and his 
Soviet supporters on a collision course with 
Uncle Sam, 


House Joint Resolation 559 
SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1967 
The House in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the joint resolution (HJ. Res. 
559) to provide for the settlement of the 
labor dispute between certain carriers by 
railroad and certain of their employees. 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, mine has been a long 
and happy marriage with labor. For 
much over 60 years I have made my 
humble contribution to the cause of la- 
bor. For much over 60 years labor has 
been my friend. Labor has supported me 
in every election. Labor has given me 
help and counsel and strength when I 
needed it. And always, Mr. Chairman, I 
have given everything in me, of heart 
and mind and body, to the toilers in the 
days and years of this long struggle to 
reach upward to a higher plane of wel- 
fare and dignity. 

Always, Mr. Chairman, I have believed 
that compulsory arbitration is the grave- 
yard of labor, It likewise is the enemy 
of forward-looking management that has 
found that in voluntary cooperation 
with labor is the surest road to a sound 
national economy and happy society. 
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For much over 60 years I fought for 
labor. It has been a long, hard battle. 

Now if we go back to compulsory arbi- 
tration, we are setting back the clock. 
We are digging the grave for the hopes 
that we have built all these years. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, this to me is a sad 
day. I know that the great and dedicated, 
the God-fearing man in the White 
House, has his troubles. I do not think 
any President of ours was ever more 
heavily laden, and I do not think that 
any President of ours ever has spent 
more hours in prayer humbly sceking 
Divine guidance than President Johnson. 

I for one cannot turn back, 

The great and noble Speaker of the 
House and the great and noble majority 
leader know with what faith and fidelity 
I have leaned upon and been guided by 
counsel. 

But today, Mr. Chairman, I am voting 
“no.” I who have been blessed with many 
years, during which labor has by sacrifice 
and struggle and suffering gained tts 
foothold in the sunshine, cannot vote to 
return to compulsory arbitration and 
thus turn back the clock. No, Mr. Chair- 
man, I will look at that clock as I vote 
“no,” and I will say, Mr. Clock, I am not 
turning you back. If you go back to the 
‘yesterdays,’ it is not my vote that sends 
you back.” That is all. 


Alcoholism Is Disease, Not Crime, Fulton 
Judge Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1967 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, across the 
Nation, the problems of alcoholism are 
receiving extraordinary attention as 
more and more citizens look upon this 
fourth major health problem in the 
United States as a growing danger to the 
country’s general welfare. 

No less attention is being focused upon 
alcoholism in Georgia, where its leaders 
are becoming increasingly aware of this 
great national problem. 

This is especially gratifying to me, 
since the Georgia Commission on Al- 
coholism grew out of legislation I was 
privileged to introduce as a member of 
the State legislature. 

I would like to submit for the RECORD, 
an article from the July 15, 1967, Atlanta 
Journal, which reports the finding of a 
Fulton County jurist that chronic al- 
coholism is a disease, not a crime: 
ALCOHOLISM Is Disease, Nor CRIME, FULTON 

JUDGE RULES 
(By Junie Hamilton) 

A Fulton County Superior Court judge 
held Friday that chronic alcoholism is a 
disease, not a crime, and that its victims 
cannot be convicted legally of public intoxi- 

tering. 


cation and lol 

Judge Jack Etheridge, on a writ of certlo- 
rari, reversed the decision of Municipal Court 
Judge R. E. Jones that “Skid Row“ drunk 
Jack Dunlap, 57, was guilty of public drunk- 
enness and loitering on March 29. 

The decision was the result of a long- 
anticipated American Ciyil Liberties Union 
of Georgia test case designed to end what 
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Judge Etheridge called “life sentence on the 
installment plan" for alcoholics. 

“There will be vast misrepresentations of 
what the issues are in this case,” Judge 
Etheridge said in rendering his decision. 
‘There will be those who will say every drunk 
is going to be set free. I reject this approach,” 

He described Mr. Dunlap as a person “who 


for a few weeks and then goes back on the 
streets, he’s a person who has no family, a 
person who is in bad health who has been 
taken to the city stockade and placed on 
work details which jeopardize his health.” 

In answer to prosecuting attorney Thomas 
Choyce's argument that the city has no facili- 
ties to provide for treatment Of alcoholics, 
Judge Etheridge said it is not the prerogative 
of a court of law to decide a case on the basis 
of its social implications but rather to decide 
only whether the specific defendant on trial 
is guilty of a crime or not. 

1 take no as to facilities,” the 
judge said. “I have no knowledge of that. 
That is a governmental responsibility.” 

“A person should not be stigmatized as a 
criminal when he is diseased.” 

The test case was heard before City Court 
Judge Robert E. Jones on May 12, and Judge 
Jones found him guilty of infraction of the 
city codes but suspended punishment and 
granted the certiorari writ to the Fulton 
Superior Court. 

A May 2 drunkenness charge also was heard 
on May 12 and punishment was suspended. 

In city court, Mr. Dunlap, under oath, said 
drinking had cost him his career as a sales- 
and and then a buyer and that he “gave up 
my family” a few years ago and moved into 
the Union Mission. 

He told the court he had “tried every 
angle I know” to cure his disease, but “I 
don’t seem to be able to. 

Dr. James Alford, head of an Emory Uni- 
versity alcoholism project, said he had exam- 
ined Dunlap and found him to be suffering 
from heart defects, arthritis, emphysema, 
mild diabetes, and the “disease of alco- 
holism.” 

For some time, several county and city 
groups have been studying alcoholism and 
the type of service which needs to be pro- 
vided to alcoholics in Atlanta and Fulton 
County. 

Under the Plan of Improvement, all health 
services are to be provided by the county for 
both the city and county, but county offi- 
cials say the task is too large for any one 
government and will probably take the com- 
bined efforts of city, county, state and federal 
governments. 

Priday’s decision will mean government 
Officials will have to move immediately to 
provide medical and rehabilitation services 
for alcoholics. 

Attorney Albert M. Horn represented Mr. 
Dunlap in the test case, which sets a prece- 
dent for Georgia. Friday's hearing lasted 
approximately an hour. 


Castelo Branco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
said that heavy is the yoke of respon- 
sibility and I do not think this ever was 
more true than in the hectic career of 
the late Marshal Castelo Branco, of 
Brazil, an unloved man whose stern dis- 
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cipline nevertheless unquestionably saved 
his nation from possible economic chaos. 

Marshal Branco led Brazil as the re- 
sult of a military coup, yet never was 
militaristic as the leader of the Brazilian 
people. Rather, this man who sacrificed 
personal popularity deliberately to do his 
duty brought to his government an iron 
hand that forced upon his people an un- 
popular but nevertheless successful eco- 
nomic austerity. 

Marshal Branco was perhaps in the 
theater of world politics the true ex- 
ponent of the sporting axiom preached 
by the fiery baseball manager, Leo Du- 
rocher, that “nice guys finish last.“ 

Marshal Branco certainly was not a 
“nice guy” in the generally accepted us- 
age of the phrase—and he did not finish 
last in his leadership of his nation. 

He was a man of intense integrity who 
possessed, when needed for the good of 
Brazil, the virtues most potently needed 
at a given moment. 


I would like, Mr. Speaker, to enter into 
the Recorp at this time an editorial in 
the New York Times for July 19, which 
pays further tribute to Castelo Branco, 
a tough but honest and thoroughly loyal 
leader of Brazil. 

The editorial follows: 

CASTELO Branco 


Marshal Castelo Branco of Brazil, a man of 
complete integrity, served his nation well 
in a time of crisis, but he did not endear 
himself to his countrymen. This was his 
deliberate policy. He spurned popularity in 
doing what he felt was a necessary duty and 
he will be honored even by those who do not 
grieve for him. 

To many Brazilians who chafed under his 
stern rule from April 1964 to March of this 
year he was like a dose of bitter but healing 
medicine. When he came into office through 
a military coup, there was relief at seeing 
an end to the thoroughly corrupt and shift- 
less regime of President Joao Goulart, When 
he left office there was another sigh of re- 
lief, but he could say with Shakespeare's 
Coriolanus: “You should account me the 
more virtuous that I have not been com- 
mon in my love.” 

Humberto Castelo Branco was a soldier 
with a soldier's virtues of courage, honor, 
discipline, patriotism and devotion to duty. 
As so often in history, the time brought forth 
the man who was needed. 

Yet politics and statesmanship demand 
other and different virtues—or perhaps abili- 
ties—which Castelo Branco lacked. This was 
especially true among the easy-going, warmly 
human, live-and-let-live Brazilians. De- 
mocracy was not a way of life the Marshal 


-understood or admired, so his regime was 


undemocratic. 

It was a military government In a nation 
that never was militaristic. He was, if not 
anti-intellectual, certainly not intellectually 
inclined, and therefore his high-handed 
treatment of students, professors, writers and 
scientists outraged the academic world. He 
approved an economic austerity and ortho- 
doxy that was generally successful, but not 
exactly popular. 

For these reasons his successor, Artur Cos- 
ta e Silva, although himself a soldier, prom- 
ised to “humanize” the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. The new President has not had time 
to do much of anything as yet, but he was 
surely counting on his predecessor's advice. 

Marshal Castelo Branco evidently felt that 
his task had been done. His sudden, dramatic 
death would not have seemed unfitting or 
untimely to a soldier like himself whose mis- 
sion had been accomplished. 
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Recommendations for NASA Authorization 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to suggest at this 
time a basic position for the House con- 
ferees on the NASA authorization bill. 
As you know, this House passed the au- 
thorization bill for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration with 
several amendments on June 28, 1967. 
NASA had requested $5.1 billion. The 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
reduced this amount by $107.8 million 
and the House further reduced the au- 
thorization by $201.4 million on the floor 
by overwhelming votes on my amend- 
ment and motion to recommit. This 
should have resulted in a House-ap- 
proved authorization of $4.79 billion. 
Through a parliamentary ruling that a 
total in a bill can be amended only once, 
however, we are left with a bill where 
the total figure is greater than the sum 
of the line items. Because of this unique 
ruling and its resultant complications, 
I would like to outline here what I be- 
lieve should be the guiding policy of the 


House conferees. 


Since we are forced to abide by the 
false House total of $4.93 billion in con- 
ference instead of the sum of the line 
items in the bill of $4.79 billion, the 
House conferees have a higher total fig- 
ure than the Senate version of $4.85 bil- 
lion. Instead of being $60 million below 
the Senate as the House amendments 
would indicate, we are required by the 
parliamentary ruling to negotiate from 
a total $76 million above it. In view of 
the obvious intent of the House to reduce 
the authorization to $4.79 billion, I feel 
that it should be a major guiding prin- 
ciple that the conferees aim toward a 
final sum no greater than the Senate 
figure of $4.85 billion. Any other action 
would directly violate the intent of the 
House. 

Within the artificial limits imposed by 
the parliamentary ruling, I propose that 
the conferees work so that no research 
and development project be killed or 
crippled to uselessness. Economies can 
be effected primarily in the procurement 
of hardware, which can be deferred until 
a time of less fiscal austerity. 

I have persistently recommended a re- 
duction of $25 million on the Apollo pro- 
gram and favor the position of our com- 
mittee for a 1-percent cutback there. On 
the purchase of hardware for the Apollo 
applications program, I agree with the 
Senate figure allocating $334.7 million 
and reducing the future stockpile of 
Saturn launch vehicles now. NASA has 
yet to advise me of any action to obligate 
the $6 million which the Congress pro- 
vided for the advanced missions program 
last year. As of July 1, the end of the 
fiscal year, NASA had not obligated 1 
cent of the money, and I think we should 
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reach a compromise with the Senate for 
$1.5 million on advanced missions. 

I favor restoring the Sunblazer project 
in the conference report for both the re- 
search and development funds and the 
construction of facilities necessary to 
continue this important study program. 
I also favor the retention of the Mariner- 
Mars mission for 1971 and recommend 
the adoption of the House position on 
the lunar and planetary exploration of 
$142 million. 

We in the House reduced the funds for 
Voyager by $20 million, leaving $50 mil- 
lon in the program. I believe that the 
full $50 million should be retained in 
conference rather than kill the project. 
I have checked with NASA on this, and 
they advise that the Voyager program 
can be initiated effectively with the lower 
sum, Again I assert that we do not want 
to kill any of the projects which might 
bear the fruits of discovery essential to 
our Nation's performance in space in the 
1970's. This policy means cutbacks in 
Other areas and forces the deferment 
of some specific missions planned for fis- 
Cal year 1968, but it leaves us with all 
Projects intact and in operation. I there- 
fore favor the House figure of $41.8 mil- 
lion on bioscience and the figure of $94.5 
Million on space applications. 

I recommend a compromise between 
the House figure of $72 million and the 
Senate figure of $157.7 million for launch 
vehicle procurement at $150.7 million, 
the figure which the House committee 
Originally reported for this program of 
unmanned missions. In the space ve- 
hicle systems and the electronics systems 
we should stick to the general economy 
Teductions of $1 million each. Likewise 
in the basic research I favor the gen- 
eral reduction by the House committee 
of $2 million. 

As a part of the House policy to en- 
Courage the development of new fuels, 
Propulsion systems, and reusable boost- 
ers, I recommend that the House con- 
ferees approve the full $74 million for 
nuclear rockets and the full $49 million 
figure for chemical propulsion including 
the 260-inch solid fuel booster. In addi- 
tion we should accept the Senate figure 
of $45 million for space power and elec- 
tric propulsion systems. The House con- 
ferees should hold to the House figure 
of $290 million for tracking and data ac- 
quisition. 

In the construction of facilities sec- 
tion of the bill, I favor the House total 
of $16.5 million for the nuclear rocket 
development station and the $2.9 million 
which the House authorized for the 
Goldstone location. 

By following the above recommenda- 
tions, the House conferees will adopt a 
Position giving a 


Possible under the parliamentary situ- 
ation prevailing while it would also pro- 
vide the essential funds for research and 
development to advance the state of the 
art in space propulsion and exploration. 
The program is a compromise, It does 
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not kil a single ongoing program of 
research and development which might 
prove fruitful in the future. It requires 
the economical deferment of several 
purchases of hardware and, it gives us 
the opportunity to take a long and close 
look at the missions planned for the 
Apollo Applications program before we 
become committed to buying extra 
boosters. 

What is not absolutely essential for 
research and development should be de- 
ferred until the economy and the war in 
Vietnam permit. When Congress is rais- 
ing the debt limit, and the President is 
proposing tax increases and reductions in 
domestic spending, I believe the House 
conferees on the NASA authorization 
would do well to follow my recommenda- 
tions for maximum economy in the space 
program. The conferees should arrive at 
a final negotiated figure no higher than 
the Senate approved total of $4.851 bil- 
lion which should have been the maxi- 
mum possible authorization for NASA. 

In addition to the line item figures 
which are to be considered at conference, 
I would like to state my support for the 
House safety and economy measures put 
into the bill on my motion to recommit. 
I recommend that the House conferees 
adopt a position which brings full con- 
sideration to the formation of an Aero- 
space Safety Advisory Panel. I strongly 
agree that NASA should keep the Com- 
mittees on Aeronautical and Space Sci- 
ences and Science and Astronautics fully 
informed of its activities and budgetary 
transfers. Likewise I think there is sub- 
stantial merit in the proposal to examine 
the relative costs of contract services and 
civil service capabilities in service con- 
tracts of more than $100,000. We must 
keep both safety and economy well in 
mind while we attempt to direct our Na- 
tion’s space science program toward 
maximum achievement. 


Bombs Versus Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, James Wechs- 
ler, in the New York Post of July 11, 
reported that U Thant is still convinced 
that a pause in the bombing of North 
Vietnam would lead to serious negotia- 
tions in a matter of weeks.” 

There is little left to bomb. The sat- 
uration bombing of the north has only 
proven that the real adversary is in the 
south, and that he is tenacious beyond 
a price we can easily pay; that regard- 
less of where the war is carried, the 
Vietcong will be in South Vietnam. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to Mr. Wechsler’s column, which betrays 
a mixture of resignation and faint hope. 
It once again lays down the case for a 
suspension of the bombing, with addi- 
tional support from Secretary General 
U Thant. The text follows: 
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Bonns VERSUS PEACE 
(By James A. Wechsler) 

UN Secretary General U Thant has pri- 
vately told associates in recent days that he 
remains convinced that a US. cessation of 
the bombings of North Vietnam would lead 
to peace negotiations in “a matter of weeks.” 

Word of his position has undoubtedly been 
transmitted in one way or another to Secre- 
tary Rusk and other high officials. Presum- 
ably President Johnson is aware of his esti- 
mate. 

Amid the high-pressure drive being waged 
by the U.S. military for a large new com- 
mitment of manpower to Vietnam, Thant's 
position assumes new significance. He is de- 
scribed as concerned by the apparent lack 
of any authentic signs of an American diplo- 
matic offensive. While he is said to feel that 
no purpose would be served by raising his 
voice anew at this juncture, a fatalistic sense 
pervades the UN. Barring an unusual and un- 
expected outcry from Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara after his current journey to Saigon, 
there is widespread belief that the military 
will win the new battle of the Potomac 
(where most of our Vietnam victories have 
been won) and that a further escalation is 
near. 

What is happening is that the Pentagon 
establishment, as suggested here last week, 
is threatening open rebellion against the 
civilian authority if Gen. Westmoreland's de- 
mands for manpower are rejected. 

At the same time the men who should be 
engaged in the quest for new peace initia- 
tives, such as Rusk and Presidential aide 
Walt Rostow, who emerged anew on “Meet 
the Press” Sunday as brain-truster in charge 
of military rationalizations and public seda- 
tion, show no disposition to challenge the 
deadly cycle. They invite no reappraisal of 
our diplomatic position. They profess to hear 
or see nothing except new evil on the other 
side. Their rhetoric furnishes scholarly justi- 
fication for continued pursuit of the dead- 
end course outlined by the generals. The 
President seems determined to listen to no 
other voices, 

Watching Rostow’s bland, uninspired Sun- 
day performance on Channel 4, one dreamed 
of a moment when Mr. Johnson would call 
in someone like John Kenneth Galbraith 
along with Rostow and invite them to de- 
bate their positions in his presence, with no 
time limit. One even wondered why the 
President fails to listen at length to U Thant 
in such a setting. But perhaps it is too late 
for such medlative exercises. 

Those who have conferred with him re- 
cently do not depict Thant as the recipient 
of any dramatic new information to sustain 
his belief that a bombing-halt is the key to 
negotiations. They report only that he be- 
lieves the situation is unaltered since the 
time when he declared, in response to UN 
Ambassador Arthur Goldberg’s assertion last 
December of our readiness to follow his 
counsel, that our bombs—no matter how 
much punishment they inflict on Hanoi and 
environs—are inflicting fatal injury on the 
prospect for peace talks. 

There ts coincidental current support for 
U Thant’s evaluation in the news from the 
Stockholm “international peace conference,” 
where a delegation from North Vietnam and 
the Viet Cong put forward a three-point 
resolution calling for an end to the bomb- 
ings, discourse with the Viet Cong and a 
return to the Geneva accords—but avoided 
any demand for a unilateral U.S. withdrawal. 
In private conversations the delegation, ac- 
cording to journalist Sidney Lens, gave the 
clear impression that there could be early 
talks If the bombings ceased. 

U Thant’s recurrent stress on the point 
reflects his view that a grave failure of U.S. 
diplomacy is a miscalculation of Hanoi defi- 
nition of “reciprocity.” Time and again Dean 
Rusk has contended that our bombers will 
be grounded if there is a “reciprocal” ges- 
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ture of de-escalation from “the other side.” 
But Thant has patiently tried to explain on 
many occasions that, in the judgment of 
many Asians, the equation would be valid 
only if Hanoi and Moscow aircraft were 
bombing U.S. territory—or even Saigon. 

He has also quietly indicated (at the risk 
of being branded pro-Asian or un-American 
by the Rostow set) that Hanoi may take a 
certain pride in the capacity of its people to 
absorb the mounting fury of U.S. raids, and 
that the refusal to negotiate under such fire 
may be a decisive symbolism. 

No doubt Rostow and his strategic bomb- 
squad will provide the answers if Mr. John- 
gon is troubled by the report that U Thant 
believes the road to negotiation is still open. 
It will be explained again to the President 
that only our growing demonstrations of air- 
power have induced any feigned mellowness 
in Hanoi; let us not quit while we are ahead 
(a5 we allegedly have been so often before). 

But as the U.S. contemplates another con- 
signment of young men into the blood- 
drenched mire of Vietnam, haunting ques- 
tions remain, Would a bombing-halt (with- 
out any elaborate timetable such as pro- 
posed by eight cautiously critical Republican 
Congressmen yesterday) be more hazardous 
than another escalation? In simpler terms, 
have Dean Rusk and Walt Rostow exhibited 
any wiser gift of prophecy—and subtler un- 
derstanding of Asian complexities—than 
U Thant? : 

Is it too late to ask such questions? Is the 
only remaining subject of debate how many 
more young men must follow those who have 
died before them while Saigon’s generals play 
political games for private power? 


Panama-American Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, now 
pending before the Governments of both 
Panama and the United States is the 
ratification of treaties dealing with the 
Panama Canal. In view of the hearings 
on this matter scheduled next week by 
the House Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs, I believe it is most 
timely to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a speech delivered by the former 
Governor of the Panama Canal Zone, the 
Honorable Robert J. Fleming, Jr. Gov- 
ernor Fleming's address was delivered to 
the Foreign Relations Association in New 
Orleans, La., on June 3, 1965. 

I believe that the observations of Gov- 
ernor Fleming regarding the history of 
the original treaties between the United 
States and Panama in 1903 and his 
clarification of other issues relative to 
Panamanian-American relations will 
prove worthy of consideration. 

As our country's highest representa- 
tive in the Canal Zone, Governor Flem- 
ing had a unique opportunity to study 
the situation firsthand and observe what 
4s truly in the best interests of improved 
Panamanian-American relations. 

Governor Fleming's address follows: 

This talk tonight will not be a technical 
discourse on the Panama Canal, one of the 
world's greatest engineering achievements. I 
am continually amazed—having been In the 
business of public projects for quite some 
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time and knowing of the pressure always to 
build it smaller, build it cheaper, eliminate 
this, and eliminate that—by the vision of 
the men who designed the Canal and the 
technique of the people who built it. And, 
from a viewpoint of some experience in the 
management of governmental operations, I 
am equally amazed at the skill and ability 
of the people who operate It. It is a complex 
operation which works without undue clank- 
ing or clashing of gears. With that bow to- 
wards the technical excellence and the op- 
erational efficiency of the Canal, my purpose 
today is to let you judge why the Panama 
Canal has become a problem and to give you 
some of my personal ideas as to what should 
be done. I will cover some history, trace de- 
velopments of tensions, and follow this up 
with some looks into my own. individual 
crystal ball. Parenthetically, we have much 
material here on the technical and financial 
aspects of the operation for those of you 
who are interested, and I will fleld, after the 
meeting, any questions you want to toss for 
as long as you want to toss them! 

Now for the ancient history. Two active 
treaties affect the Panama Canal and the 
United States’ position in the Canal Zone. A 
third treaty, never ratified, has affected 
thinking since It was rejected; it is present 
like the ghost of Banquo at the banquet. 
Chronologically these treaties are: the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty with Great Britain which 
is the foundation of American policy on an 
Isthmian canal; second, the Hay-Herran 
Treaty with Colombia which was rejected 
and is now the ghost at the banquet; and 
third, the Hay-Bunau Varilla Treaty with 
Panama which is the basis for our presence 
in the Canal Zone and around which our 
disputes with Panama revolve. 

In the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901, 
Great Britain withdrew from her Isthmian 
canal programs in favor of the United States. 
In return the United States agreed that it 
would build and operate the canal as an in- 
ternational public utility with rights of tran- 
sit open to ships of all nations without dis- 
crimination. I consider that this treaty estab- 
Ushes the international aspects of the Isth- 
mian Canal, and our scrupulous adherence 
to its principles have demonstrated U.S. pol- 
icy. The Hay-Herran Treaty, negotiated with 
Colombia for the construction of a canal 
through Colombia’s Province of Panama, was 
rejected in 1903 by the Colombian legisla- 
ture. This triggered off reactions both in the 
United States and the Province of Panama. 
The upshot was that the Panamanians re- 
volted, the Colombians claim they were pre- 
vented from controlling the situation, the 
United States recognized the Republic of 
Panama and immediately concluded with it 
the Hay-Bunau Varilla Treaty of 1903. Prac- 
tically as soon as it was ratified the Pana- 
manlans began to attack some provisions, 
This dissatisfaction has increased over the 
years until this Treaty has now become to 
the Panamanians a bitter festering sore 
which affects all their relationships with the 
United States. They feel that we took advan- 
tage of them, and to support this belief they 
cite two facts: the first is the Hay-Herran 
Treaty never ratified. It is Banquo's ghost at 
the banquet because its terms would have 
been more favorable for Colombia than are 
the terms of the 1903 Treaty for Panama. 
The sccond argument cited by Panama re- 
volves around the conditions of negotiation 
of the 1903 Treaty. Bunau Varilla was a 
Frenchman who had been employed by the 
French canal company and who owned stock 
of that bankrupt company. During the reyo- 
lution he had been designated an official rep- 
resentative in the United States of the Pana- 
manian government. When Panama decided 
that it was time to negotiate a canal treaty 
with the United States, the Republic sent a 
Gelegation of negotiators to the United 
States. This team arrived too late: Bunau 
Varilla had already negotiated the 1903 
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Treaty. Panama claims this Treaty was 
presented with a take it or leave it attitude, 
They took it and have been complaining ever 
since. Panamanian agitation for change and 
American resistance can and have becOme a 
vicious cycle. Some circles in Panama blame 
the United States for all of Panama's short- 
comings, and some circles in the United 
States react unreasonably to gambits which 
the Panamanians openly intend to be provoc- 
ative. 

There was one treaty revision in 1936, and 
another in 1955 which met many Panama- 
nian desires but which left others unsatis- 
fied. The two countries went further along 
the road of modifying this situation in the 
past couple of years. President Chiari of 
Panama visited President Kennedy in June 
of 1962 for a frank discussion of our rela- 
tionships. They agreed to appoint a Joint 
Commission of two representatives of each 
government to meet to discuss problems and 
seek solutions within the framework of the 
existing treaties. The former American Am- 
bassador to Panama, Mr. Joseph S. Farland, 
and I were the two American representatives. 
We met almost once a week for over a year, 
sometimes oftener, for frank discussions of 
any problems which the Panamanians 
wanted to raise. These discussions are the 
basis of what I am about to tell you of the 
Panamanian side of the disagreement. I am 
exposing you to their point of view, not be- 
cause I agree with it but so you can judge 
why a disagreement exists. 

Panama states its case in a series of what 
they call “aspirations.” These divide down 
into first, emotional and nationalistic as- 
pirations, and second, economic aspirations. 
The economic aspirations further divide 
down into two classes: those involving the 
Canal itself, and those involving Panama's 
geographical position. The nationalistic or 
emotional aspirations result largely from 
Panama's frustration about the sovereignty 
clause in the 1903 Treaty. Briefly, Panama 
wants the United States to recognize that it 
has some degree of sovereignty over the 
Zone. It wants to have the Panamanian flag 
flown jointly with the American flag in the 
Zone; it wants the Panamanian flag with 
the American flag as a flag of courtesy on 
foreign ships transiting the Canal; it wants 
Panamanian postage stamps used in the 
Canal Zone postal system; and in general 
Panamanians resent that a foreign jurisdic- 
tion spreads right across their country. 
Panamanians do not take these emotional 
desires lightly and have built up a terrific 
head of steam over them. Perhaps as a result 
of what Panamanians consider long frus- 
tration on the sovereignty issue, recent pub- 
lic statements have become stronger. 

Next are Panama’s economic aspirations 
involving the Canal Itself. Briefly, Panama 
wants a greater shake of the assumed profits 
of the Panama Canal. We now pay Panama 
slightly under $2 million annuity for the 
Zone and for the Canal. Panama knows that 
this amount is less than we pay for other 
concessions which the Panamanians con- 
sider less valuable to the United States 
than the Canal. And our present organiza- 
tion presents us a propaganda liability. The 
Panama Canal Company is a government 
corporation with the trappings and out- 
ward appearances of a commercial Ameri- 
can corporation. Everyone knows that an 
American corporation exists to make money 
for the stockholders, and in Panamanian 
opinion the United States has in the Panama 
Canal Company a corporation which is mak- 
ing money for the United States Treasury. 
This belief is not confined to Panama; it is 
widely held all over Latin America. And in 
spite of all our public information efforts 
we cannot erase the idea that the Panama 
Canal Company exists to put dividends into 
the . Otherwise reasonable and 
thinking people who have discussed this 
problem with me have just closed their 
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minds to any explanation and have come up 
with the statement that everything was all 
right between the United States and Panama 
until the United States formed the Panama 
Canal Company to make money out of the 
Panama Canal. Panama wants more of these 
assumed profits. And as a subsidiary effect 
Panama wants to participate in various 
businesses now operated by the Canal Com- 
pany. Panama knows that it is contrary to 
American policy for our government to com- 
pete with private industry. Panama also 
knows that the Panama Canal Company 
operates retall stores; that it sells and sèrv- 
ices television sets, radios, and refrigerators; 
and that it operates a repair business for 
privately owned vehicles. Panama thinks 
that these activities compete with Pana- 
manian business, and Panama wants the 
United States to cease this so-called compe- 
tition, 

The other and more important class of 
economic aspirations involves Panama's 
geography. Panama considers its geography 
as one of its principal economic assets, and 
the people of the Isthmus had been exploit- 
ing this economic asset long before the 1903 
Treaty established the United States in the 
Canal Zone. This Isthmus formed part of 
the route for transporting the treasures of 
Peru to Spain. Steamship companies brought 
mall and passengers to one side of the Isth- 
mus, transported them overland and then 
embarked them again on ships, The Panama 
Railroad was completed by an American 
capitalized corporation in 1855 and for years 
Was a most lucrative investment paying di- 
vidends of about 17% annually. Present day 

ans argue that the American posi- 
tion in the Canal Zone is athwart their geo- 
graphical asset and denies Panama the op- 
Portunity of profiting from it. In the two 
treaty revisions of 1936 and 1955 the United 
States agreed in part with the Panamanian 
contention that it is entitled to enjoy this 
geographical asset. Panama argues that we 
have been slow in withdrawing from com- 
Mercial operations which Panama thinks it 
should do. 

back to the Joint Commission to 
which I referred earlier, I believe that we 
had improved relationships between Panama 
and the United States. This was true up to 
August 1963. But between August 1963 and 
January 1964 the situation deteriorated to 
the point where the stage was set for the 
riots of January 9th, 1964. I, of course, have 
intimate knowledge of events which occurred 
during that time. And I also have some deep 
and abiding scars on my soul because of 
events which I do not think need have hap- 
pened, Admittedly my views are biased, but 
they are informed. I think that one reason 
for the rapid deterioration of relationships 
was that responsible Panamanians began to 
doubt the good faith of the United States 
government. 


They began to believe that somewhere be- 
between the local level where we were try- 
ing to work out agreements and the level 
of President Kennedy who had agreed that 
he would seek improvements, solutions were 
running into roadblocks. I do not think that 
this is true, but certain happenings lent 
some credence to this Panamanian belief. 
As one example, only after a most exhaustive 
legal analysis, we had made an agreement 
Personally approved by President Kennedy, 
on the flying of Panamanian flags in the 
Zone, Shortly after we started to implement 
it I was sued by an employee of the Pan- 
ama Canal Company seeking to enjoin me 
from carrying out that agreement. The suit 
Was not decided in favor of the government 
for about nine months. All this time I was 
under instructions to refrain from carrying 
out the flag agreement to avoid prejudicing 
the sult, and this curb endured through the 
60-day appeals time. Originally, the Pana- 
manians had accepted this challenge of Presi- 
dential authority with some degree of un- 
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dent Kennedy’s assassination 
Panama. To Panama, he appeared to be the 
first President who sought to see their point 


nedy seemed to Panama a loss of their first 
and only real friend. 

Other actions also contributed to the de- 
terioration of relations. A Panamanian owned 
English language newspaper devoted itself to 
stirring up difficulty between the United 
States and Panama. Some Americans got 
sucked into this campaign and wrote volum- 
inous letters to the editor. If a Panamanian 
did not reply equally provocatively then the 
editor himself replied to keep the contro- 
very alive. In spite of everything the au- 
thorities could de we could not get those 
letter writers stopped, and they succeeded in 
working up an excellent climate for Let's 
you and him fight.” Panamanian presidential 
politics also affected the situation, Under 
their Constitution, the President could not 
succeed himself, but obviously as President 
he would have a great deal to do in selecting 
the coalition’s choice as a candidate. The 
former president could not decide between 
three leading contenders so his solution was 
to pick a fourth man. This pleased no one, 
angered the three leading candidates, and 
almost resulted in a blowup of the govern- 
ment coalition. This all set the stage for a 
small demonstration against the United 
States. Such demonstrations have long been 
a fact of Panamanian political life; point the 
finger at the United States and then the 
domestic hue and cry dies down. 

This then was the general climate when 
students from the National Institute came 
into the Zone on 9 January and met a group 
of American students in a highly emotional 
situation. A demonstration followed in Pana- 
ma and got completely out of hand; the 
Panamanian authorities would do nothing 
to control thelr people, and Panama had 
three days of most vicious rioting. 

Now that brings us up to the present. In 
saying we have problems in I am 
not like the proverbial old maid looking 
under the bed hoping to find a problem. We 
have them and they aren't going to go away 
merely if we ignore them. There are obstacles 
in reaching solutions to those problems, The 
remoteness of the Canal Zone from the 
United States is one obstacle; it is difficult 
to arouse informed interest even though the 
problem involved here is of great importance 
to 190 million Americans. There are groups 
both in the Zone and back home which for 
reasons of principle or self-interest resist 
changes, and there is emotionalism on both 
sides of the question. America has given the 
world a tremendous example of American 
initiative and knowhow in the construction 
and operation of the Panama Canal. But 
our performance in the related mission of 
establishing good relations with our neigh- 
bor Panama has been much less successful 
and our general reputation may become tar- 
nished unless we improve this performance. 
There are mary things we can do to over- 
come the obstacles I have mentioned and to 
arrive at a solution to these problems. But 
to my mind a most important single thing 
we must do is to secure the cooperation of a 
responsible Panamanian government, 

President Robles of Panama is a man of 
decision and has demonstrated his desire 
to cooperate. President Johnson is likewise 
a man of decision, and his statement of De- 
cember 18 is one of the most statesmanlike 
ever made by an American President. That 
statement has charted a new United States 
policy toward Panama. But we still have a 


possibility of a conflict between the basic 
law governing the operation of the Canal 
enterprise and the essential interests of the 
United States. Briefly, the law which set up 
the Panama Canal Company requires that it 
be operated as a business enterprise and im- 
poses on it certain financial obligations. I 
have no desire to quarrel with the gods of 
business and efficiency, but I will state cate- 
gorically that sometimes things which are 
good for the balance sheet of the 

Canal Company can be most adverse 
national interest of the United States. An- 


not, on examination, prove to be essential. 
And I believe that other interests much more 
essential could be compromised if we take 
them too much for granted. Another prelim- 
inary action should be to initiate a cam- 
paign of public discussion in the United 


reason is simple loyalty to our own people. 

I said earlier that the Panama Canal is 
an outstanding example of a successful gov- 
ernment operation. The credit for that is 
due to the people who are now operating 
and maintaining the Canal, Our emp) 
have given their loyalty to the United States 
and our government should do no less for 
them. And a second reason is one of self 
interest for our government. We have seen 
in other areas of the world the results of 
frustrated resistance to moderate changes. 
Such frustration injected into our relations 
with Panama could make a delicate situation 
most difficult. Some of the factors leading up 
to January of 1964 were aggravated by the 
lack of assurance of our 

And we should reaffirm our responsibility 
to the users of the Canal. Our operation of 
the Panama Canal as an international public 
utility carries an obligation to insure that 
the tolls for transit are just and equitable. 
Years ago, these toll rates might have been 
the unilateral responsibility of our govern- 
ment, but now, as a practical matter, we 
must consider the interests of others and 
our obligation of impartiality. The rates are 
important, but even more important is the 
fairness and impartiality with which these 
rates are applied. History has many examples 
of local authorities using their geographical 
posttion to impose tolls as a means of 
tribute or plain extortion. The authority 
which controls the establishment and col- 
lection of tolls in an Isthmian canal has the 
power to play God with the users of that 
canal. And by varying the tolls according to 
cargoes, the toll setting authority could be- 
come a dictator over the economies of South 
America. Whether this responsibility is spe- 
cifically stated or not is immaterial; we have 
accepted the responsibility of protecting the 
interests of other canal users. 

But the most important requisite for any 
solution to this situation is the cooperation 
of a responsible Panamanian government. 
And here I stress the words, cooperation and 
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responsibility. Prior to January 1964 and for 
many months thereafter we had neither 
cooperation nor responsibility in the Pans- 
manian government. The present Pana- 
manian government has shown its desire to 
cooperate. But we must understand that 
what it can do is limited by internal politi- 
cal factors which it must resolve. The 
strongest of these internal political factors 
is the long held belief of the Panamanians 
that they have been frustrated in their 
attempts to discuss Canal issues with the 
United States. With this belief anti-Ameri- 
canism can be and often is whipped up al- 
most at will by demagogues across the border. 
In order for the Panamanian government 
to cooperate with us it must have some 
shield against this vulnerability to dema- 
goguery. I think providing such a shield will 
require consideration, sophistication, and 
rather dramatic action on our part. If there 
is any one place in the world where coopera- 
tion with the American system should be a 
demonstrable asset, it should be in Panama, 
and yet we do not now have a demonstrable 
asset. The situation now is challenging us 
to make it such a demonstrable asset and 
meeting that challenge requires that we 
raise our sights much higher than we previ- 
ously had them set. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cove or Laws or THE UNITED. STATES 


Trrite 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

-~ Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c, 23, $ 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 


tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 


2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
er of Members of Congress, other than 

their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%-point 
type; and all rolicalis shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. ‘These re- 
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strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 


the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter.—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix.“ and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct. material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record —- When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix. — The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
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so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions, When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 


ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
imitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as Indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress, 

11, Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate In writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. / 

12. Official Reporters—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference théreto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
RECORD at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
— Recorp should be processed through this 

ice, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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“World Friendships Through Flying” 
Theme of Women Pilots at Ninety-Nines 
International Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 21, 1967 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, em- 
Dhasis in today's headlines is on hostil- 
ities in the world, but the Ninety-Nines 
first international convention brought 
together women pilots from 12 diverse 
Countries on five continents. The signifi- 
Cant sessions in Washington, D.C., proved 
that though there are administrative and 
Political differences between govern- 
Ments, there can be the friendliest of 
Tapport between peoples. The gathering 
focused attention on the theme “World 

mdships Through Flying.” It also 
Spotlighted the exciting progress of 
Women in aviation since 1929, when the 
Organization was founded with 99 
Charter members, to the 3,000 members 
in 25 areas of the earth today. 

The progress was dramatized at cere- 
Monies in the Smithsonian Institute on 
July 1, the 30th anniversary date of 

Earhart's flight. Thanks to Adm. 
Willard Smith and the cooperation of the 
U.S. Coast Guard, the delegates had the 
first direct broadcast between Howland 
Island and the United States—via radio 
from the Coast Guard cutter Blackhaw 
&t Howland to Honolulu, then by satel- 
lite—Lani Bird II—and telephone to 
Washington. First Admiral Smith talked 
With Capt. Billy Read on the Blackhaw. 
Blanche Noyes, Betty Huyler Gillies, and 
Jackie Cochran, all past presidents of 
the Ninety-Nines and still actively fiy- 
ing—Bianche Noyes and Betty Gillies are 
Charter members—spoke with Captain 
Read and asked him to transmit a mes- 
sage to the Ninety-Nine Ann Pellegreno 
Who was approaching Howland Island in 
her Lockheed Electra, the same type 
Plane Amelia Earhart was flying: Captain 

d replied: 

She is in range now. Would you like to 

®peak with her directly? 


And from her plane high over the 
Pacific, Ann talked to the audience sit- 
ting in the new auditorium in the Smith- 
Sonian's Building of History and Tech- 
nology. It was indeed a thrilling climax 
to months of planning. 

Commendation is deserved for Mrs. 
Fay Gillis Wells, chairman of the suc- 
Cessful convention. She is receiving 
another fine token of her service in that 
she is to be the recipient of this year's 
Amelia Earhart Memorial Award given 
each year in honor of Miss Earhart to 
the woman who has made an outstand- 
ing contribution to aviation and air 
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Appendix 


travel. This award will be presented to 
Miss Wells in New York City on July 23. 

The Ninety-Nines contribution to 1967 
International Tourist Year, with its 
theme “Tourist Passport to Peace” is the 
“See the United States of America In- 
vitation Folio.” Each folio contains a 
proclamation-invitation from the Gov- 
ernor of each State and the representa- 
tives from the territories noting the con- 
tribution oy women pilots to the progress 
of aviation and inviting the peoples of 
the world to visit the United States and 
his State or territory in particular. Com- 
missioner Walter Tobriner and Gover- 
nors of 17 States proclaimed the time of 
the convention—June 28 to July 4—as a 
time of special recognition for the 
Ninety-Nines. Opposite each invitation 
in the folio are photographs of each 
State, showing its variety and beauty. 
These folios will be presented by the 
Ninety-Nines to representatives of the 
governments where there are Ninety- 
Nines. Pan American World Airways pro- 
vides the shipping and the U.S. Travel 
Service is coordinating with the Ninety- 
Nines for proper presentations. 

Six of the overseas Ninety-Nines are 
now on their cross-country, getting-to- 
know-you tour, which is taking them 
through Atlanta, Nashville, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Atchison, Wichita, Phoenix, 
and Los Angeles. They will return to the 
east coast via a northern route. 

Three of the pilots flew to Miami, the 
Bahamas, San Antonio, Oklahoma City, 
Wichita, Denver, and Los Angeles. 

Eight of the overseas Ninety-Nines 
competed in the Powder Puff Derby, tak- 
ing them from Atlantic City to Martins- 
burg, W. Va., Cincinnati, Carbondale, 
and Springfield, III., Tulsa, Amarillo, Al- 
buquerque, Flagstaff, Palm Springs, and 
Torrance, Calif. 

The rest of the 37 did not have time 
to remain for the tours. However, after 
an early bird breakfast, sponsored by 
Northeast Airlines at Dulles Interna- 
tional Airport on July 2, and the planting 
of three trees, donated by the Holly So- 
ciety of America, 22 overseas Ninety- 
Nines were flown to Florida as guests of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. They had a special tour of 
Cape Kennedy July 3 before returning to 
Washington. 

Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
declared accurately in his official state- 
ment: 

Few groups better exemplify the spirit, the 
zest, the adventure of travel than the famed 
Ninety-Nines, the International organization 
for women pilots. Their friendship in flying 
unites their skills and interests across space 
and time, over boundaries and barriers. . .. 
As they enjoy the Discover America pro- 
gram, the Ninety-Nines will be far more 
than passive spectators; they will bring many 
parts of the world with them; they will 
strengthen friendship and understanding; 
they will lift our spirits high in ceiling un- 
limited” for peace and good will. 


It was my privilege to participate, with 
Najeeb E. Halaby, former Federal Avia- 
tion Agency Administrator, John W. 
Black, Director, U.S. Travel Service, and 
David Thomas, Deputy Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Administration, 
among others, in the recent convention 
banquet. Mrs. Wells, Storer Broadcast- 
ing Co, news correspondent, was the de- 
lightful toastmistress, at this banquet 
tribute to world travel and world friend- 
ship among peoples. 

Robert Louis Stevenson followed 
trails that took him far from his hills 
of home. Friendly natives of Samoa 
fashioned a path for him, calling it “the 
Road of the Loving Heart.“ In this man- 
ner they told Stevenson of their love for 
him. Today, as in that era, there is the 
need for the understanding heart. Global 
air travel—nonmilitary, of course—re- 
quires a world at peace in which to de- 
vélop; yet, only through travel can a 
world of peace in the sense we are dis- 
cussing be realized. 

The airplane reminds us that, through 
living together as neighbors, peace can 
be achieved and held fast. An enlightened 
citizenry, traveling between the United 
States and other nations of the world, 
as neighbors, will make certain that we 
each perform our role in history well. 

Mr. President, I sense that we are 
joined in the hope that these interesting 
and intrepid women pilots have sparked 
the beginnings of world friendships 
which will nuture and grow over the 
years. As Prince Albert said, when 1967 
was declared “International Tourist 
Year,” 

Man is the thing that counts, and travel 
can have a meaning and a value only if it 
is the highroad leading to more beauty and 
light and more friendship between men on 
this little planet earth, 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, tragically, 
it appears that the plight of those na- 
tions behind the Iron Curtain is as severe 
today as it was 8 years ago when Con- 
gress enacted a law establishing Captive 
Nations Week. In fact, the ideals incor- 
porated into Public Law 86-90 seem to 
have been forgotten, since the very intent 
of that law is being thwarted by efforts 
to “build bridges” of trade between this 
Nation and the Soviet Union. 

During the observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week, which is presently taking 
place, it seems appropriate for Congress 
to rededicate itself to the principles of 
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CALIFORNIA 


Pete G. Salamunovich, Avalon. 
Laurence R. Saldecke, Crestline. 


Oley E. Little, San Pedro, 
Joyce T. Turney, South Pasadena. 
Millard M. Fletcher, Valley Center. 
CONNECTICUT 
Joseph J. Perrotta, New Britain. 
FLORIDA 
George H. Howell, Jr., Fort McCoy. 
Mary K, Beck, Jennings. 
GEORGIA 
Alton R. Ertzberger, Bowersville, 
O. Austin Atkins, Jr., Smyrna. 
HAWAII 
Shigeko O. Ishibashi, Makawell. 
IDAHO 
Mildred T. Poland, Athol. 
Gary N. Gunter, McCammon. 
INDIANA 
Wendell J. Van Riper, Noblesville, 
IOWA 
Bruce O. Luett, Baldwin. 
Delbert W. Floy, Thornton. 
Mary E. Meggers, Walker, 
KANSAS 
Morris D. Crouse, Albert, 
Fay E. Roberts, Council Grove. 
Donald O. Zimmerman, Oberlin. 
Donald E. Zeller, Paxico. 
D. Jay Overocker, Jr., Protection. 
KENTUCKY 
Virginia M. Hendrickson, Fourmile. 
Jesse D, Ward, Midway. 
LOUISIANA 
Clarence A. Rousse, Jr., Buras. 
Irvin R. Gauthier, Hessmer. 
Anthony J. Collette, Krota Springs. 
MAINE 
Donald A. Hamilton, Bar Mills. 
Joseph E. Howell, Ellsworth. 
William J. Flynn, Raymond. 
MARYLAND 
Eugene D. Racz, Henderson, 
| MASSACHUSETTS 
Peter P. O’Connor, Barre. 
Bernard J. Griffin, Bondsville. 
John 8. Poole, Jr., North Eastham. 
MICHIGAN 
Roy P. Leonardi, Alpha. 
Gerald P. Hollaway, Augusta. 
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Urban R. Whalen, Big Rapids. 
Bertha M. Kurtz. Comins, 
Edward T. Steinmetz, Crystal Falls. 
Beatrice G. Vatter, Decker. 
Charles I, Heavilin, Fennville. 
Margaret L. Espie, Hanover. 
Mamee L. Davis, Hickory Corners. 
Gerald L. Veldman, Hudsonville, 
Marvin J. Kirk, Manchester. 
Lawrence A, Stachnik, Maple City. 
Alfred L. C. Pullen, Marion. 
Evelyn L. Schoner, Mecosta. 
Zane F. Miller, New Troy. 
John J. Steimel, Northville. 
Geneva R. Smith, Omena, 
Delos R. Griffin, Oshtemo. 
Ruth M. Lawler, Otisville. 
Irene A. Simpson, Presque Isle. 
Robert L. See, Romeo. 
Loy H. Roe, Rudyard. 
Donald J. Urbain, Saint Charles. 
Elanor L. Tanner, Salem. 
T. Gary DeVar, Waterford. 
Frederick G. Hamlin, Watervliet. 
MINNESOTA 
Melvin L. Corneliussen, Comstock. 
Louls C. Matter, De Graff, 
Arthur H. Bickel, Dundas. 
Joseph W. Kallestad, Frost. 
Kenneth L. Quandt, Grand Meadow. 
Lorn F. Knuth, Sherburn. 
Lambert J. Hamerski, Winona. 
MISSISSIPPI 
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the original resolution which placed this 
body on record as opposing peaceful 
coexistence with the Soviet Union until 
the nations forced under its blanket of 
tyranny were set free. 

I can think of no better way to apply 
this noble concept than to turn down any 
efforts to increase trade with the Moscow 
government so long as it persists in vir- 
tually enslaving some 20 nations as well 
as supplying war materials to North Viet- 
nam, a nation at war with the United 
States. 

We must not let Captive Nations Week 
degenerate into a forum for vague and 
useless commemorations. Captive Na- 
tions Week should symbolize a call to 
battle—an active battle against the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy. A 
congressional resolution condemning 
East-West trade would be a positive step 
in winning such a battle and would prove 
to the enslaved peoples of the world that 
this Nation will never accommodate the 
evils of communism. 

Mr. Speaker, earlier this year I intro- 
duced a sense-of-Congress resolution to 
set aside any consideration of further in- 
creases in East-West trade. As we observe 
Captive Nations Week, I invite my col- 
leagues to introduce a similar resolution 
as a pledge to the millions of people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain that we shall never 
condone or support in any way their 
Communist captors. 


McNamara and Combat Needs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 21, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edito- 
Tial entitled “McNamara and Com- 
bat Needs,” published in the Newport 
News, Va., Daily Press of July 18, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MCNAMARA AND COMBAT NEEDS 


Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
makes it sound like rather a simple task to 
increase the number of combat troops on 
the anti-Cormmunist side in South Vietnam 
without (1) mobilizing the reserves, or (2) 
substantially higher draft calls, It is a mat- 
ter, he says, primarily of putting troops al- 
Teady over there to more effective uses, and 
Setting our allies to provide more men. 

The latter of these expedients seems the 
easier to arrange; at least, the Saigon regime 
Appears to be in a mood to heed Washing- 
ton's desire for an addition of 100,000 men 
to its militia and regular army. However, 
there'll still be the problem of training them 
and in stilling high morale. And sharp ques- 
tions have of late been asked as to whether 
South Vietnam has been using the men it 
already has in uniform with sufficient vigor. 

The extent to which added assistance can 
be expected from our other allies depends 
on consultations now in progress. However, 
the most source in the past has been 
South Korea which faces s threat of ag- 
gression from its Communist neighbor to the 
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north and is already providing a large force 
in relation to the size of its population. 

As for Mr. McNamara’s hope, after his visit 
to the war zone, to achieve a better balance 
in numbers between the support troops and 
the ones actually doing the shooting, it does 
appear logical that the buildup has pro- 
ceeded at such a pace as to create some in- 
effictencies in manpower use. And the logis- 
tical machinery has now been to a large 
degree been set up, which makes this the ob- 
vious time for re-evaluation of troop assign- 
ments. 

But some military informants in Saigon— 
who for obvious reasons don't want their 
names divulged—think their boss in the Pen- 
tagon is overly optimistic as to the amount 
of fat that can be trimmed from the Ameri- 
can support forces. And the same sources 
are critical of the Secretary’s proposal to 
put South Vietnamese civilians in rear- 
echelon jobs, and with good reason—it does 
look like a chancy endeavor, one that might 
install Viet Cong where they could do a great 
deal of harm. 

It is truly remarkable how often the ideas 
of the Secretary of Defense on the conduct 
of this war run counter to those of military 
officials. This continuing disagreement, in 
which the President evidently plays the role 
of moderator, is a source of fearful worry 
for those Americans—most of us—who can 
make no pretensions of being experts on 
military matters. There'd be less of this 
worry if the casualty figures weren't mount- 
ing and an end to the war in accordance 
with our nation’s commitments were in sight. 


One, Two, Three Strikes You’re Out— 
When Supreme Court Plays Ball 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
average citizen in this country is very 
concerned about the direction taken by 
the U.S. Supreme Court in recent deci- 
sions. I know that every Member of this 
body has received letters to verify that 
concern. Seldom, however, have I read 
such original thought depicting this con- 
cern as in the following letter to the edi- 
tor by Mr. Joe Cleveland of Peru, Kans. 
Mr. Cleveland’s letter was published in 
the Sedan Times-Star. I hope my col- 
leagues will take a moment to read it. If 
the matter were not so tragic, it would 
truly be hilarious. It calls to mind that 
the human race survives through our 
ability to perceive humor even in the 
most serious of our situations. I commend 
this letter to the attention of my col- 
leagues in hopes that it will produce a 
thought—as well as a laugh. 

The letter follows: 

LETTER To EDITOR 
Perv, KANS. 


To the Enrror: 

Here's how baseball might be played if the 
U.S. Supreme Court were the umpire, 
(Supreme Court, as umpire, in parentheses.) 

“And now our national anthem.” (We will 
not have the national anthem since it might 
increase team pride and the will to win.) 

Batter hits home run. (Out! Batter hit ball 
to right fleld instead of left.) 
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Shortstop commits error and throws his 
glove to the ground. (Shortstop will be fined 
for mentioning God.) 

Batter hits two-bagger. (Runner must re- 
turn to first base under “one man one base” 
rule.) 

Pitcher throws strike (Ball! Pitcher had 
plotted with catcher to deceive batter just 
before making pitch.) 

Perfect double play. (Safe! Double play 
void because base runners were not notified 
previously of possible double play attempt.) 

Second base steal qu oned by opposing 
team. (Safe! Must always protect the crim- 
inal.) 

Pitcher picks off runner at first base. (Safe, 
Pitcher discriminated against other players 
by throwing to first base.) 

Pitcher fakes pick-off play at third base. 
(Balk! Take home.) 

Game called at end of six innirgs be- 
cause of rain. Team B wins over Team A 
5 to 4. (Team A is declared winner since 
Team B's manager is religious and probably 
had prayed for rain so he wouldn't lose the 
game in later Innings.) 

Jog CLEVELAND, 


Only Gods and Beasts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 21, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to make available to Senators an 
editorial published in the Columbia 
Record, of Columbia, S.C., on July 18. 
The editorial dismisses superficial causes 
and reasons for riots. It properly focuses 
attention on the real culprits and brands 
them “criminals who would destroy our 
right to coexist and progress without 
conflict.“ Those who, without regard for 
the welfare of his neighbor and fellow 
man, loot, destroy, and kill should not be 
placated but should be rebuked, deterred, 
and prosecuted. The arguments used to 
justify riots could be used to justify rev- 
olution by all Americans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEWARK: ONLY GODS AND BEASTS 

Only two kinds of beings, said Aristotle, 
can live outside of a civil society—gods and 
beasts. Men are not gods. Hence, Governor 
Richard Hughes properly said of the Newark 
riots: “The line between the jungle and the 
law might as well be drawn here as well as 
any place in America.” 

The masses of criminal humans in Newark 
had become not gods, but beasts of the 
jungle. 

They murdered fellow human creatures 
and they slew freedom. For order can exist 
without freedom, but freedom cannot exist 
without order. 

As usual, there was-the cry of “police bru- 
tality.” But let's get something straight. 
Right now. The moment any person— 
no matter his color—refuses to obey a lawful 
order of the appointed protector of our social 
order, he becomes the brute; he compels 
force to be invelghed; he transforms a con- 


filct of opinion into conflict of physical vio- 
lence. 
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The rioters of Newark were, and are, crim- 
mals and an abomination to our society. 
Unfortunately, the notion of rioting in many 
of our Negro communities across the land 
has become a fad. It is easy. Any idiot can 
cause a riot. Only the reasonable man can 
perform the hard labor necessary for genu- 
ine social progress. 

Once again we hear the call for pallla- 
tives—pro-housing measures, pro-educa- 
tion—which have all been tried and found 
wanting. What is urgently required is some- 
thing a little more simple: a return to the 
alteration of our society by evolution rather 
than revolution. 

Revolution destroys the very system we've 
created—as a people—for genuine redress of 
grievances. And all Americans, not only 
Negroes in supposed “ghettos,” have sufficient 
grievances to revolt. Those who have been 
economically blessed in our soclety are often 
frustrated by what they consider to be “un- 
just” taxation. Should they take guns in 
hands, concoct Molotoy cocktalls, to release 
their frustration? The middle-class of Amer- 
ica, Negro and white, suffers as much (or 
more) than any other because of rising tax- 
ation and inflation. 

Respect for the law as the primary method 
of in our society is utterly essential. 
Stupidity, violence, extremism, rioting can- 
not be made profitable. If they are, then they 
become the primary method of progress. 

Americans must reject revolution and 
brand rioters for what they are, criminals 
who would destroy our right to coexist and 
progress without violent conflict. 

Law protects minorities and creates jus- 
tice. Only gods and beasts can callously ig- 
nore and flaunt the law. And men are not 
gods, 


Opposition to Antiriot Bill 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 421) to amend 
title 18 of the United States Code to pro- 
hibit travel or use of any facility in interstate 
or F. commerce with intent to incite 
a riot or other violent civil disturbance, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I must rise in opposition to the so- 
called antiriot bill, H.R. 421. There are 
many reasons why I feel opposition to 
this bill is warranted, but one in particu- 
larly especially motivates my opposition. 
This bill, when it is passed, and I have 

little doubt that it will pass, will have 
little or no affect on the true cause of the 
social unrest and rioting which has evi- 
denced itself over the last few years. It 
ignores the true cause of the violence, the 
looting, the killing. These disturbances 
are a symptom, a symptom indicating 
that there is something frightfully wrong 
with our society. It is our responsibility 
to Interpret that symptom correctly and 
accurately. This bill is merely a patent- 
medicine approach to the problem and 
does not treat the actual causes of the 
social sickness in our country. The true 
cause of this tragic problem is extremely 
complex and requires a great deal of 
study before it may be treated. It in- 
volves generations of inferior education, 
subhuman living conditions, lack of job 
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opportunity except in the most menial 
and lowly fields, and a generally degrad- 
ing and hopeless way of life. It is the sum 
total of these conditions which creates 
the setting and atmosphere from which 
riots erupt. It is mere naivete to assume 
that Stokely Carmichael or any other one 
of the radical black-power advocates 
possesses the power and is so accom- 
plished a public speaker that he can by 
merely addressing a group of people, 
bring about the enormous destruction 
which we have witnessed in our cities. 

The conditions already existing in the 
cities themselves must be such that those 
who riot see violence as their only out- 
let for frustration and anger. If these 
conditions did not exist, cries of “black 
power” and “get whitey” would fall on 
deaf ears. As long as these conditions 
continue to exist, it does no good to re- 
move the Carmichaels for they are not 
the cause, but merely a symptom. If they 
are removed, others will surely rise to 
take their places, I reiterate, as long as 
the conditions exist there will always be 
those who will see as their only way out 
the path of violence and they will con- 
tinue to urge others to join them. Our 
responsibility, then, is to address our- 
selves to these true causes, for when 
they are properly treated, the violence 
will be at an end, and until they are 
-are cured, it shall continue. 

In addition to this primary objection 
that this bill attacks the symptoms of 
the problem and not its causes, I have 
other basic objections to it. Briefly, I be- 
lieve it infringes upon the rights guar- 
anteed to every citizen by the first 
amendment of the Constitution. This bill, 
although it attempts to avoid violation 
of the first amendment by excluding the 
advocacy of ideas or expressions of belief 
from its definition of inciting a riot, is 
still in contradiction with the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of the amendment. 
The Court has consistently ruled that 
the right to free speech goes beyond the 
“mere advocacy of ideas or the mere ex- 
pression of belief—Terminiello against 
Chicago, This bill also violates a basic 
requirement of criminal law that the 
intent and the criminal act must be 
contemporaneous. That is, a person 
could be prosecuted under this act for 
committing an overt act inciting a riot 
years after he crossed the State bound- 
ary. This violates the due process clause 
of the Constitution— United States 
against Fox. 

HR. 421 is so vague that, as the able 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. O’Haral 
has pointed out, three boys fighting over 
a watermelon could constitute a riot and 
be prosecuted under this act for a Fed- 
eral offense. 

In addition, no matter what propo- 
nents way to the contrary, this bill pro- 
vides a potential danger to both the la- 
bor and legitimate civil rights move- 
ments. As was pointed out to me in a 
correspondence I received from the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters: 

It is a union’s business to advertise griev- 
ances and the way it advertises is the picket 
line. We abhor violence, of course, but some- 
times it does occur due to the extreme anti- 
union feelings that a picket line often gen- 
erates. Therefore, this bill could apply to 
labor union organizers who clearly do cross 
state lines with the intent to set up a picket 
line with the knowledge that a public dis- 
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turbance is always a possibility. They would 
be affected by this law even if they were not 
the direct cause, nor even at the scene, of 
the disturbance. 


I should like to note that the AFL-CIO, 
Teamsters, and United Mine Workers all 
oppose this bill as a potential danger to 
them in pursuing the legitimate griev- 
ances of their members. The same sort 
of dangers are contained in this bill in 
regards to civil rights activity. Unfortu- 
nately, violence is always a possibility in 
organizing people to fight for a better 
life. This bill would leave conscientious 
civil rights organizers subject to prose- 
cution for violence which they did not 
intend, since the bill makes no distinction 
between one who urges his listeners to 
riot and one who speaks before a hostile 
N which is inclined to riot against 

I must also note my amazement at the 
actions of some of my colleagues, who 
on every oceasion in the past have 
stanchly defended the doctrine of States’ 
rights and now desert it when it is in 
need. This act represents the encroach- 
ment of the Federal Government into 
local law enforcement, an area which I 
am under the impression has been re- 
served to the States. I am sure that, 
whatever else those communities which 
have been blighted by riots have lacked, 
they have not lacked sufficient laws and 
regulations against violence. Our local 
authorities have done an intensive and, 
in most cases, admirable job of bring- 
ing to justice those who have commit- 
ted acts of violence. I do not see where 
they lacked authority in their operations. 
And yet, we are told that we have a duty 
to enter into this area of government 
heretofore reserved to the local govern- 
ments. It seems significant that to this 
date neither I nor any of my colleagues 
whom I have contacted have received 
any pressure whatsoever from our local 
law enforcement officials to see that this 
law is passed. It is not necessary, and it 
is an encroachment of power which is 
not warranted. 

And what would I offer as an alterna- 
tive to H.R. 421? I would offer a renewed 
and vigorous recommitment to those 
programs which are working to alleviate 
those conditions which lie at the actual 
root of violence and destruction, What 
is needed is increased commitment to the 
education of the residents of our ghettos, 
increased commitment to the opening of 
job opportunities, increased commitment 
to providing adequate health facilities 
and housing, and a general commitment 
to the creation of an environment in 
which these people can develop a sense 
of participation, sufficiency, and hope. 
This is where our commitment must lie 
if these outbreaks of lawlessness and vio- 
lence are to be prevented. 

In conclusion, I must reiterate that 
this bill will not solve the problem of 
riots, but will only represent an infringe- 
ment of constitutionally guaranteed 
rights. It will endanger the legitimate 
activities of labor unions and civil rights 
organizers. It is a further encroachment 
on the rights guaranteed to the States 
under the Constitution. Gentlemen, I 
urge you to join with me in opposition to 
this unneeded, ineffective, and constitu- 
tionally questionable bill. 
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The Red Role ia Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE CF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 21, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Red Role in Vietnam,” 
written by Raymond Moley, and pub- 
lished in the Lynchburg, Va., News of 
July 29, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Rev ROLE In VIETNAM 
(By Raymond Moley) 

While Americans may well rejoice that the 
Soviet Union's performance in the Middle 
East has so far met with embarrassing frus- 
tration, they should temper their elation by 
considering the Russian role in Vietnam. 
For without the massive and continuing 
Soviet ald to our enemies there, our mili- 
tary effort would have been successfully com- 
pleted many months ago. Instead, our forces 
are meeting ever stronger resistance, our 
Casualties on land and in the air are mount- 
ing and our commanders are demanding mas- 
sive reinforcements. 

Almost every week the dispatches tell us 
that some new weapon has appeared on that 
bloody scene, and Hanol is more confident 
than ever that it can win without nego- 
tiation. 

The decisive factor in the strengthening of 
North Vietnam is the stream of Soviet cargo 
ships that is pouring supplies that arm our 
enemies. kill our fighting men and bring 
down our planes. 

Late last year the Applied Physics Labora- 
tory of the University of Washington at 
Seattle published a most significant and 
thoroughly documented survey of Russian 
merchant shipping. In the course of this 
detailed report, reference is made to the 
part played by the Soviet merchant marine in 
bringing war materials to North Vietnam: 

“At least 26 Soviet ships have brought 
Various kinds of material ald into the ports 
of Haiphong and Hanol in the last year. 
Some of these ships have made more than 
one appearance. Because of the shallow 
draft in the North Vietnamese ports only 
fairly small Russian ships have been used. 
Most of the ships are dry-cargo ships ranging 
from 3,000 to 11.000 gross tons and sailing 
mainly from Odessa. 

“The Russians are using the ‘Nikolaev’ dry- 
Cargo carricr quite frequently between Odessa 
and Haiphong. This ship, like the ‘Poltava,’ 
has exceptionally long hatchways and could 
carry ballistic missiles. American military 
‘sources’ admit that at least two such dry- 
Cargo ships are regularly arriving in Hai- 
Phong, but have not revealed what cargo 
these ships are carrying. 

“Oil is being shipped to North Vietnam in 
the small-tonnage tankers of the ‘Kostroma’ 
class (8,229 gross tons). At least three tankers 
of this class, the Kostroma, the Komsomol“ 
And the ‘Poti,’ as well as a smaller tanker, 
Sinegorsk' (3,330 tons). are regularly supply- 
ing Halphong with Russian oll. 

“According to Russian radio broadcasts the 
Soviet Union is supplying North Vietnam all 
types of cargo with its merchant fleet. Such 
equipment includes coal, fertilizer, sulphates, 
oll, marine engines, machine tools, dump 
trucks and lifting cranes of up to 16 tons 
Capacity. No doubt the Russian aid via the 
sea lanes will Increase in the next few months 
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to fill the vacuum left by ships flying the 
British flag which have in the past been the 
main Carriers in the North Vietnamese trade.” 

Poll that, the report lists the names 
of the Russian ships engaged in this deadly 
trade. 

Once more, without risking the life of a 
single Russian soldier, the Soviet Union is 
contributing to our losses and frustrating our 
efforts to save Southeast Asia from Commu- 
nist control and to keep open access by the 
free world to the Indian Ocean. 

The demand of our generals for reinforce- 
ments emphasizes our deficiency in shipping. 
Two out of three troops go by sea, and 98% of 
material. The Military Sea Transportation 
Service of the Navy has performed miracles 
in the past year and can handle additional 
troops and their equipment. 

The building of great ports in South Viet- 
nam has cut the waste that has characterized 
the past use of war shipping. But we have 
already broken 166 dry cargo ships out of the 
mothball fleet, and we are dangerously near 
the bottom of that reserve. It is very costly 
to put those old ships into service, and their 
history has been one of breakdowns at sea 
and long tows to port for repair. That means 
delay and upsetting of plans. 


A Conservation Ethic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, science and 
technology have given modern man vast 
powers to alter the natural environment. 
To use these powers without careful con- 
sideration of the ecological consequences 
and without a lively respect for nature is 
to run the risk of committing a series of 
costly and damaging blunders. 

This and other notable insights are 
expressed forcefully in a recent article 
by Michael Frome. The article, taken 
from the spring 1967 issue of the George 
Washington University magazine, fol- 
lows. I include also a biographical sketch 
of the author which accompanied the 
article: 

A CONSERVATION ETHIC 
(By Michael Fromo) 

The controlling force in the lives of the 
ancient Cherokee was a natural religion. 
Every animal, stone and tree was believed 
to have its own spirit and a particular reason 
for being. Ceremoniais were devoted to ful- 
fillment of man’s role in the grand design 
of the universe. The Green Corn Dance, for 
instance, was a two-week-long thanksgiving 
celebration held in the seventh moon, when 
the first corn ripened and became fit to eat. 
Enemies were forgiven, fires extinguished, 
and new fire kindled by the shaman, or 
priest, then fires were lit on each family 
hearth. The first fruits were deposited in 
the council house for the poor, who might 
otherwise have no corn for winter. On the 
main day no voices were heard until night- 
fall, when the whole town assembled to 
watch the shaman sacrifice the new fruit, 
express thanks for the sweet beneficence 
of earth, and pray for the spirits to bless 
the corn and meat during the year. 

Searching farther back into the history 
of man on this continent, one finds the 
people known as Wandering Hunters, who 
crossed the dry land passage of the 
Strait, had few impersonal, artificial instru- 
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ments to cloud their views of natural forces. 
Their movements were intimately related to 
the Pleistocene climatic swings—vast natural 
pulsations, like the beating of a pump, the 
heaving of a ses, the throbbing of a heart, 
stirring life within thousands of miles of 
shifting ice fronts, driving life southward 
with icy winds, drawing it north as cold and 
dampness were replaced by warmth and 
drought. Those people could feel the rhythms, 
the cycles, the continuum between the hours 
of their lives and centuries of time. Their 
early rituals, dances, lustrations, ceremonial 
hunts—these natural expressions bound the 
generations with the stars and seas and all 
living things. 5 

In contrast, within the past century, even 
the past half-century, Americans have moved 
rapidly into a shell of artificial, mechanical 
insulation. We have lost touch with our sur- 
roundings and the essence of creation. We 
ascribe to science and engineering the high- 
est of all talents. We are conditioned to ac- 
cepting the generator and computer as the 
source of blessings, and, It Is assumed, what- 
ever problems one devises the other will re- 
solve. As for nature it must be harnessed, 
Managed, improved upon, reshaped, never 
left to its own. 

Thus we are welcome to oyerexploit and 
pollute the environment, to Invade without 
discipline, to construct buildings and cities 
along known earthquake fault lines and in 
flood plains, to unleash immense ma- 
chinery with foreknowledge that it will 
destroy mountains and rivers, In the event 
of damage to our civilization, we are 
to anticipate that engineers and limitless 
public funds will put the pieces together— 
to be knocked askew once more. 

What we are trying to do Is to replace a 
natural environment with a synthetic one. 
Pesticides have reached the polar regions 
and the deepest part of the ocean, altering 
the ecological balance in the remotest cor- 
ners; but why not, when we are presently 
Preparing to devour the riches of the sea as 
we already have those of the land? 

Why not, indeed, when Federal agencies, 
which are supposed to express the public 
conscience, are outdoing each other with 
programs to advance the synthetic? I will 
cite the energetic aspiration of a branch of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service in the Depart- 
ment of Interior to poison the population of 
coyotes and other predators into extinction 
in behalf of the sheep industry and its own 
self-perpetuation. Where the predators are 
virtually gone and rodents have spread, this 
agency is now promoting artificial rodent 
control. When the rodents are gone, it is 
safe to say that it will be something else, 
with the controllers employing a new labor- 
atory creation, a new machine, a new man- 
agement approach intended to render the 
atmosphere more antiseptic and sterile. 
Along the way they are certain to place into 
use the insecticide heralded in National 
Wildlife as the kind that destroys only the 
“bad” bugs while leaving the good“ bugs 
unscathed. 

In the meantime, we are robbing the 
earth of much of its interest and attractive- 
ness. We are robbing man unborn of the 
spiritual re-creation derived solely from na- 
ture’s Own resources and handiwork—but, 
alas, unlike the primitives, who felt them- 
selves as part of the design of eternity, we 
are unable to project beyond our own fleet- 
ing period. 

Emerson defined the true conservation 
ethic as a concept of mortality and the in- 
tegrity of the human spirit. “To the poet, 
to the philosopher, to the saint, all things 
are friendly and sacred, all days holy, all 
men divine,” he wrote. “For the eye is fast- 
ened on the life, and slights the circum- 
stance. Every chemical substance, every ani- 
ma! in its growth, teaches the unity of cause, 
the variety of appearance.” 
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Conservation is both a science and a philo- 
sophy, but the latter is essential to the 
former, It is true that conservation in its 
modern technical application represents the 
means of protecting and renewing ample 
natural resources for the material needs 
of human-kind. Without it, the unlimited 
survival of the species can hardly be assured. 
But there is the older form of conservation, 
more comprehensive, patient and intellec- 
tual. As Prof, Arnold Henry Guyot of Prince- 
ton wrote one century ago, the natural 
scientist must be a philosopher as well, and 
the source of his philosophy the unity of 
earth, with all its “living tribes of the waters 
and the land” fulfilling their purposes and 
preparing for other developments beyond 
them. 

Lacking this rounded approach, conserva- 
tion falls short of serving its full obliga- 
tion, Consider the scientific aspect alone as 
discovered and defined early in the century 
by Gifford Pinchot. “Conservation,” he wrote, 
“is the foresighted utilization, preservation 
and/or renewal of forests, waters, lands and 
minerals, for the greatest good of the great- 
est number for the longest time.” This 18 
valid as far as it goes. Pinchot in his chosen 
field of forestry instituted a system of plan- 
ning and management where only plan- 
lessness had prevailed and his constructive 
influence was felt in much broader spheres 
of land use. But the tragedy is that he un- 
knowingly sired a school of conservation 
engineers who have too little grasp of 
philosophy or appreciation of the humani- 
ties. Impelled by their training they must 
forever demonstrate man’s conquest of 
nature; they despair at vestiges of primeval 
land left “idle,” when such land can be 
managed. 

Thus at times the poorest performers in 
conservation are not necessarily the free 
enterprise profiteers, but the management- 
minded agencies of the Federal Government. 
The Bureau of Reclamation, for one, is con- 
vinced that the waters of the Colorado 
River, already harnessed on most of its 
course, are being utterly wasted because they 
flow freely and untamed through the Grand 
Canyon. Pinchot's own agency, the United 
States Forest Service, cannot stand to have 
a scrawny forest of virgin lodgepole pine 
survive in the Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness 
of Montana without the blessing of sus- 
tained-ylield harvest. The National Park 
Service has joined a senseless political 
scheme to gut the Great Smoky Mountains 
with roads and over-sized campgrounds and 
transforms this finest wilderness of Eastern 
America into—by the word of one of its own 
Officials—a “playground.” The Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, which has the kind of power 
for comprehensive regional design which 
Pinchot envisioned, feels obsessed with the 
need to pour one concrete dam after another, 
whether needed or not, destroying beautiful 
mountain streams and thrusting smoke- 
stacks and factories on pastoral valleys. 

The ultimate effects on the land and its 
inhabitants are fearful to anticipate. With- 
out a more firmly established conservation 
ethic, we are not equipped to undertake de- 
velopment of the resources of the sea or 
exploration of the lunar surface. Mechani- 
cally and technically, we have the skills to 
move in any direction, but the intellectual, 
moral and spiritual levels lag behind. We 
need to reach the point where the immense 
mining machines are controlled and scaled 
down, and so too the ship-borne machines 
used in hunting whales—perhaps I should 
say mining of whales—on the high seas; and 
so too pesticides must be controlled in order 
to sustain the cycle of all life on earth. We 
need to take serious stock through ecological 
research of where we have been, what 
changes have been wrought in the natural 
balance, and what measures must be taken 
to assure our future. 
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The fact is that we now have the power 
to effect changes in the total environment of 
man, It is also possible that, before we learn 
the full extent of this power, we may com- 
mit blunders that injure the entire human 
race. 

For example, more than half the fuel ever 
burned by man has been burned in this cen- 
tury. Consequently, it appears likely that the 
carbon dioxide content of the atmosphere 
has increased by at least 10 percent in this 
period and that the gas is being released into 
the atmosphere more rapidly than it can be 
absorbed by green plants or dissolved in the 
oceans and eventually precipitated. Now, the 
only reason the earth's atmosphere contains 
oxygen for us to breathe (and oxygen to burn 
fossil fuels) is that it Is constantly given off 
by green plants. Should we reach a point at 
which the rate of combustion exceeds the 
rate of photosynthesis, the oxygen content 
of the atmosphere must start to decrease, 

We cannot afford to surrender endless mil- 
lions of acres of photosynthesizing vegeta- 
tion by building concrete highways and fac- 
tories that consume more oxygen. Neverthe- 
less, our government insists upon thrusting 
industry on the peoples of Africa and South 
America, and on those of Appalachia and the 
Indian reservations. This country may be 
well established as the global fountainhead 
of science and technology, but in such moves 
there is not the slightest consideration of 
the science of ecology. Nor is there any ap- 
plication of human engineering, considering 
that we are dealing with a rare and dwin- 
dling species of humankind, the free-spirited 
people, whose ways we should conserve and 
study, rather than destroy, 

In summary, we have always been gov- 
erned, and continue to be governed, by the 
natural laws that controlled the lives of 
primitive peoples, and that still control the 
lives of wild animals and wild plants. We 
need to replenish air and water. We need to 
maintain the soil nutrient cycles that are 
basic food production. In this age, we now 
need to fathom controls of population size 
and rate of growth. We need to recognize 
that, despite the ingenuity of automation 
and electronics, whether applied to agricul- 
ture, transportation or communications, 
when the generator falls, man must revert to 
the day-and-night cycle and we need to ap- 
preciate and understand it more. 

But these are material questions. Man, 
above all, is a creature of intellect and a 
spiritual being. The further we move from 
the natural ways of our ancestors, the more 
we should safeguard the slender primeval 
Places as fountains of sustenance and re- 
newal to the soul. 
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Michael Frome, former student, 1946, is to- 
day one of the country’s foremost writers 
on conservation and travel. His book, 
Strangers In High Places—the Story of the 
Great Smoky Mountains, which appeared 
last year, has been praised as the finest work 
on any single National Park. He is also 
author of the new Rand McNally National 
Park Guide and of Whose Woods These Are— 
the Story of the National Forests, and is 
presently at work on a new book for young 
readers on predatory animals. His monthly 
column in American Forests, publication of 
the American Forestry Association, is known 
in conservation circles as a continuing source 
of constructive criticism. 

Mr. Frome's interest in travel and con- 
servation was heightened by his experiences 
and travels as a navigator in the Air Trans- 
port Command during World War H. He 
worked as a reporter on The Washington 
Post in the forties, and is particularly re- 
membered there for his dispatches from 
Prague and Warsaw during a post-war period 
when American correspondents behind the 
Iron Curtain were few in number. He later 
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joined the American Automobile Association 
as a writer and publicist, where he found 
himself traveling and writing about con- 
servation and beautification as well. He says 
that “travel and conservation are indivisible. 
We must conserve in order for the traveler 
to enjoy.” In fact, he says, “conservation 
can become good business,” His work on bill- 
board control at the AAA is credited with 
helping in the establishment of state and 
national controls on billboard displays. 

Mr. Frome is a contributing editor of 
Changing Times, the Kiplinger Magazine, 
and is a frequent contributor to Holiday, 
Woman's Day, and other leading national 
magazines, He considers his domain all out- 
doors and writes from first hand experience. 
This is why he prizes a pair óf plain Welling- 
ton riding boots (which always need to be 
resoled), and a pair of low hiking boots. 
Although rural nature is his delight, he 
learned to ride horseback in town—in Wash- 
ington, D.C.’s Rock Creek Park, to be exact. 

Within the past year, Mr. Frome has 
roamed the continent from the Aleutians to 
the Everglades. “You must have been reared 
in the country, of course?” is a rhetorical 
question he answers with a loud no. He is 
from New York City. 

As for mixing travel and holidays, Michael 
Frome approves of this but says he has 
“no personal holidays"—except those spent 
oa his family at home in Alexandria, Vir- 

nia. 


Government Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 21, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Government Spending,” 
published in the Williamsburg, Va., 
Gazette of July 21, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

GOVERNMENT SPENDING 
Maurice H. Stans, who was director of the 


spending 
statistics which were printed in the Chicago 
Tribune, 

Some of Mr, Stans figures, which he says 
show that rising government costs are not 
caused by defense spending: 

“The 1968 budget contains 22 billion dol- 
lars for Vietnam; 

“Since 1960, including that 22 billion, ex- 
penditures for national defense are up 68 
per cent; 

“Since 1960, nondefense expenditures of 
the government are up 97 per cent; 

“Since 1960, expenditures for national wel- 
fare and health programs are up 210 per 
cent.” 

Mr. Stans also made these comparisons: 

“Since 1960 the population of the United 
States has grown by 10 per cent; 

“Since 1960 the personnel comprising the 
civilian burocracy of the federal government 
has grown by 25 per cent; 

“Since 1960 the cost of government pay- 
rolls, including military, has grown by 75 per 
cent; 

“Since 1960, the total of all government 
8 has grown by more than 83 per 
cent.” 
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The Late Honorable John McNaughton, 
Newly Designated Secretary of the De- 
partment of the Navy 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr, 
Speaker, I join with the gentleman and 
my colleagues in expressing great sorrow 
over the tragedy that occurred today. 

I must also associate myself with the 
remarks made by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Don H. CLAusxx] and 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Davis] 
in speaking of the rights of general 
aviation. 

While I can well understand the feel- 
ings of the gentlemen from New York in 
advocating a restriction of the use of 
public airports to air carriers, I might 
add that to do so would be akin to re- 
stricting the use of public highways to 
common carrier operations and refusing 
to permit private automobiles on the 
highways. 

Indeed, we do have a problem in the 
use of air space, and that problem will 
become more and more severe as time 
goes on, as our fleets of private and car- 
rler aircraft continue to grow. 

This is the first major air collision, if 
I am not mistaken, in several years. I 
believe that we can point with pride to 
the safety record that has been made 
and the record that is being made by the 
Federal Aviation Administration, by gen- 
eral aviation and by our carriers in main- 
taining safety in air operations. I feel we 
should withhold judgment on this par- 
ticular accident, certainly until all the 
facts are known. I hope that the Con- 
gress will not take precipitous action 
that might lead to restricting the use 
of our public airports to any particular 
segment of aviation. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


Department of Transportation Appropria- 
tion Dill, 1968 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES E. WIGGINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 18, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (H.R. 11456) making 
appropriations for the Department of Trans- 
Portation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes. 


Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, I owe 
& word of explanation to my colleagues 
because of my vote against the motion 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Latrp] to recommit H.R. 11456—the De- 
Partment of Transportation appropria- 
tion bill of 1968—with instructions to re- 
duce the sum appropriated by 5 percent. 
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On the surface, it would appear that 
my vote is inconsistent with prior votes 
before this House upon which I have 
uniformly supported Republican-spon- 
sored “5 percent recommittal motions.” 

All of us, I am sure, are keenly aware 
of the necessity of a careful review of 
requests for appropriations during this 
period of spiraling government spend- 
ing. This I have endeavored to do and 
when excessive sums appeared in re- 
quests made to this body, I have never 
failed to record my vote to reduce those 
sums to a proper level. 

In the case of the Department of 
Transportation appropriation bill, how- 
ever, I was impressed by the thorough 
and tightfisted manner in which the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations had 
approached its task, Appropriations were 
cut by the committee by $191 million, or 
approximately 11 percent, below the 
sums appropriated last year to operate 
the agencies covered by this bill. A care- 
ful review of the sums recommended by 
the committee indicated no discernible 
“fat” which economy-minded Members 
might have trimmed from the bill, be- 
yond minor cuts of approximately $21 
million. 

These possible savings which I sup- 
ported in the committee totaled approxi- 
mately 1 percent of the aggregate 
amount requested in the bill. If economy- 
minded Members cannot pinpoint un- 
necessary spending in excess of 1 percent 
of the bill, I fail to see how we can logi- 
cally vote for a 5-percent general re- 
duction in the funds available. 

The motion to recommit which I could 
not support was, I believe, primarily a 
gesture made for the purpose of main- 
taining a uniform Republican posture of 
economy. Normally, I will support these 
efforts, but first I must be shown that 
a 5-percent cut is possible and still pre- 
serve the integrity of programs which 
are necessary and in the public interests. 


Tribute to a Cappella Choir 
SPEECH 


HON. GARRY BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, today here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives I would like to pay special 
tribute to a group of fine young Ameri- 
cans, the A Cappella Choir of Central 
High School in Battle Creek, Mich., and 
their director, Afred G. Richards, 

Of all the high school choirs in the 
United States, this choir was the only 
one designated to represent the United 
States of America at the International 
Choir Festival at the Hague, Nether- 
lands, this summer. 

Pitted against 69 other choirs from 12 
countries, the a cappella singers from 
Battle Creek not only won the highest 
point total ever awarded at the festival 
but by their conduct won the hearts and 
respect of the festival audiences at the 
Hague. The Battle Creek singers scored 
406 points out of a possible 420. Never 
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before had a choir scored more than 400 
points. In addition, the choir received 
four standing ovations at the final con- 
cert and was the toast of the Dutch 
critics. 

It was a long, hard road to the Hague 
and a less determined group of young- 
sters, sponsors, and parents never would 
have made it. There was no money set 
aside to send the choir to Europe. How- 
ever, in a short period of time, the citi- 
zens of the Battle Creek area, in a ges- 
ture of love and appreciation, accumu- 
lated well over $50,000 from individual 
donations to send the choir abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, I am truly proud of these 
100 singing ambassadors of good will and 
the entire community of Battle Creek. 

Their accomplishment is evidence of 
the kind of youth America produces. 

Their accomplishment is another testi- 
monial to the basic spirit of community 
pride which motivates every good Amer- 
ican. 

Their accomplishment should be an 
inspiration to all those who believe the 
way to achieve world peace is through 
the exchange of people, rather than 
governments. 

Congratulations to all who made this 
feat possible, 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
since 1959, the third week in July has 
been proclaimed Captive Nations Week. 
Each year since then, we, in the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, have reaffirmed our deyo- 
tion to freedom, individual and national, 
and the right of all states to self-deter- 
mination. The rights of individual and 
national freedom are cornerstones of our 
heritage. The right of states to self-de- 
termination is a corollary of these 
foundations of our national principles. 

In the days of the czars and, later, in 
the days of the Soviets, Albania, Armenia, 
Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, 
Croatia, Estonia, Finland. Georgia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Serbia, the Ukraine, have been taken over 
against their will. 

Terrorism, mass deportations, sub- 
jugation have been the instruments by 
which the Soviet has endeavored to ob- 
literate all sense of national and cultural 
consciousness among these countries held 
in bondage. 

Yet, despite the cruelty of their op- 
pressors, these captive nations have held 
resolutely to their national identity and 
their native culture. 

We, and the free nations of the world, 
assure these captive peoples that our 
pride in our national and individual free- 
dom will make us each year more stead- 
fast in our determination that the bless- 
ings of freedom shall be extended to the 
captives of Soviet imperialism and 
tyranny. 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate took up interest equalization tax bill. 


See Congressional Program Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages S 9943-S 10032 


Bills Introduced: 18 bills were introduced, as follows: 
S. 2134-2151. Page 8 9944 
Bill Reported: Report was made as follows: H. R. 6098, 
extending for 2 years tax on acquisition of stock and 
debt obligations of a foreign issuer, with amendments 
(S. Rept. 405). Page $9944 


Bill Referred: H.R. 11456, fiscal 1968 appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation, was referred to 
Committee on Appropriations. Page $9910 


Bill Reference: When S. 2138, authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Surgeon General to provide 
food and medical services on an emergency basis to pre- 
vent suffering or loss of life, was introduced today, order 
was entered that it be referred to Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare and if and when it is reported by 
that committee it will be referred to Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry unless that committee requests 
that such reference be waived. Page $9944 


President’s Message—Weather Modification: Presi- 
dent transmitted with his comments the 8th annual re- 
port of the National Science Foundation covering activi- 
ties during fiscal year 1966 in the field of weather modifi- 
cation—referred to Committee on Commerce. 
Page 8 9909 
Legislative Appropriations: By unanimous consent, 
it was agreed that conference report on H. R. 10368, fiscal 
1968 appropriations for the legislative branch, will be 
considered on Monday, July 24, with 1 hour of debate 
thereon between 1 and 2 p. m., equally divided. 
Page $9915 
Medals: Senate passed with amendment S. 1909, to pro- 
vide for striking of medals celebrating the rooth anni- 
versary of the completion of the first transcontinental 
railroad. Page $9910 
Taxation: Senate made its unfinished business H.R. 
6098, extending for 2 years tax on acquisition of stock 
and debt obligations of a foreign issuer. 
Pages $9924, S 10017 
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Indians: Senate concurred in House amendment to 
S. 1191, providing for disposition of judgment against 
the U.S. recovered by the Southern Ute Tribe in Colo- 
rado, after adopting Allott amendment thereto to pro- 
vide for immediate distribution to this tribe of certain 
claims funds. Pages 8 9923-8 9924 


Confirmations: The following nominations were con- 
firmed: John L. O’Marra, of Oklahoma, to be an Assist- 
ant Postmaster General; Marian N. Rossmiller, of Colo- 
rado, to be Superintendent of the Mint at Denver; and 
140 postmasters. Pages $ 10032-5 10033 


Nominations: Senate received nominations of Leonard 
Unger, of Maryland, to be Ambassador to Thailand; 
and Oren Beaty, of Arizona, to be Federal Cochairman 
of the Four Corners Regional Commission. 

Senator Williams (Delaware) entered motion to re- 
consider action of Senate on Monday, July 17, in con- 
firming nomination of Simon F. McHugh, of D. C., to 
be a member of the Subversive Activities Control Board, 
and the President was requested to return the nomina- 
tion to the Senate. Poges $9911, $ 10032 


Program for Monday: Senate met at 10 a.m. and ad- 
journed at 3:09 p.m. until noon Monday, July 24, when 
its unfinished business will be H.R. 6098, extension of 
interest equalization tax, but between 1 and 2 p.m. it 
has been agreed by unanimous consent to consider con- 
ference report on H.R. 10368, legislative appropriations 
for fiscal 1968. Pages $9915, S 10032 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 


APPROPRIATIONS—INDEPENDENT OFFICES 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee contin- 
ued its hearings on H.R. 9960, fiscal 1968 appropriations 
for independent offices, and the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, receiving testimony from 
Rosel H. Hyde, Chairman, and Robert E. Lee, Kenneth 
A. Cox, and Nicholas Johnson, members, all of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 

Hearings continue on Monday, July 24, when officials 
of the FPC will be heard. 


A Message From the Job Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. Speaker, in re- 
Cent weeks there has been much discus- 
Sion here in the House about the Office 
of Economic Opportunity and its pro- 
grams across the country. 

We have talked about appropriations, 
Suthorizations, budgets, and expendi- 
tures. Today, I offer a little different per- 
Spective entitled “A Message From the 
Job Corps.” 

It is a simple and poignant accounting 
of one young man's life before he was 
giyen what he calls “that second chance” 
in life. 

The young man, Jesus Luna, a native 
Of Mexico, had been a citizen of the 
United States for just 1 week before he 
enrolled in the Job Corps and was as- 
Signed to the Camp Atterbury Job Corps 
Center, Edinburg, Ind. 

Despite a high school education, he 
Was unable to speak really passable Eng- 

. He had little or no vocational train- 
ing. And he had little hope for the future. 

Today, Jesus is an electronics tech- 
Niclan with the Westinghouse Defense 
and Space Center and is now working at 
the McDonnell aircraft plant near St. 


Before he was graduated from the 
Atterbury Center, he wrote for the Co- 
lumbus, Ind., High School publication, 
the Triangle, a brief account of his ex- 
Periences. It is a success story in every 
Sense of the word—success for the young 
Man, for the Job Corps, and for the peo- 
ple who operate the Atterbury Center. 

It reads as follows: 

A MESSAGE From THE JOB CORPS 

(Epvrror’s Nore: The Job Corps Hospitality 

was initiated to create mutual un- 
derstanding and develop friendly relations 

JC Centers and surrounding com- 
munities. 

(Nineteen-year-old Jesus Luan has sub- 
mitted this explanation of the trainee's life 
to further this effort. 

(He is enrolled in the electronics course at 
Atterbury Job Corps Center. He recently 
Passed a test in Indianapolis giving him his 
third class FCC license. 

(He is now studying for second class. He 
Was recently elected president of the Atter- 
bury Advocates, a group of young men who 
make public speaking engagements and act 
as tour guides. He is also a member of the 
Spanish Club.) 

I'm nineteen years of age and have been 
in Job Corps for ten months, I was born at 
Juarez, Chichuahua in Mexico. My father 
Worked at the railroad at that time. After me 
followed three brothers and one sister which 
Made the family a little larger. 

When I was eight years old my mother 
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decided to give us a good start in our Lives, 
so we became residents of the U.S, At first 
I made pretty good grades in school but as 
the years went by, I started thinking of other 
things besides school. 

We are now nine brothers and four sisters 
in my family. My father is a brick-layer. Al- 
though this is a good paying job, he only 
works part of the time. 1 

I'm second to the eldest in my family. One 
main reason I came to Job Corps is because 
of my family, This way I help myself and help 
a little in my family. 

I did graduate from high school, but did 
not know enough of what I was supposed 
to have learned. In the first place, I come 
from a Spanish speaking family, city and 
school which was like a resistance on my 
English vocabulary. 

Every time I said something in English or 
tried to, my friends would laugh and joke 
about it, so I never really had any practice 
speaking English correctly. 

Second, in school my teachers were very 
good, but the system they went by was too 
fast for me and I guess many others. 

If I didn't catch something the first day, it 
Was too bad because the next day it was dif- 
ferent title, chapter or a different subject 
to study or read. So most of the time I was 
left behind and got real low grades. 

My parents got to me for doing so and I 
decided to get better grades next time any- 
way I could, quick and easy. 

Most of the time (and I hate to admit it) 
I copied from someone else or made friends 
with the teacher. There were many other 
reasons that kept me down. 

When I joined Job Corps I didn't realize 
how much it was going to help me. I had just 
become a citizen of the U.S. a week before I 
signed up at the Youth Opportunity Center 
for Job Corps. 

When I received my notice that I was to 
leave on a Tuesday morning to a place called 
Camp Atterbury Job Corps Center at Edin- 
burg, Indiana I was a little scared, for I had 
never been away from home this far before. 

When I arrived here and was assigned to 
my dormitory in orientation, which is where 
you go first, I felt funny and started thinking 
too much of home. 

I saw many guys were just like me, home- 
sick, and lying on their bunk beds thinking. 
When I got a bit more aquainted with my 
fellow Corpsmen they could hardly make out 
a word I said. 

After two weeks in orientation taking tests 
and instructions and deciding on what voca- 
tion to take, we were assigned to our regular 
or permanent dorm and class schedule. 

There are many things older people don't 
realize about young ones. Some seem to for- 
get that they were once teenagers, 

They don’t seem to realize that some young 
men and women never do have a chance to 
really express their ideas and feelings as 
individuals. 

We do things the way we do because we 
don't really know anything else. We've been 
doing things since we were kids and that's 
the only thing we know how to do. You real- 
ize that if you don't have some self respect 
or self confidence you can’t make it in life. 

You can’t just let yourself loose and get 
pushed around my everyone and do things 
that you really don't want to do, but some- 
times you feel there is no other way. 

That is why I came to Job Corps, because 
I realized that going the way I was going had 
no future in it. I never really thought I would 


stay in Job Corps, but I thought I'd give it a 
try, since they told me it was on a yoluntary 
basis. 


It seems amazing to me the way I have 
progressed and learned here in Job Corps. I 
guess if you're given a second chance to better 
yourself in life, you feel in debt to yourself 
if you don't take that second chance. 


Kentucky’s Facilities for Research and 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. COOPER: Mr. President, on Tues- 
day of last week, Miss Katherine Peden, 
the very able commissioner of the Ken- 
tucky Department of Commerce, pre- 
sented testimony before the Subcommit- 
te on Government Research of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

In her prepared statement, Miss Peden. 
outlines the important steps that Ken- 
tucky has taken in recent years to bring 
about its broad based economic growth 
and development. She describes the steps 
that the State is taking to increase its 
research and development capability so 
necessary to attract future industrial 
development. She also points out, as I 
have pointed out-in the past, that Ken- 
tucky’s share of Federal research and de- 
velopment expenditures is not commen- 
surate with the State’s facilities and 
trained personnel, particularly with re- 
spect to our universities. 

Miss Peden's statement shows first, 
that Kentucky’s share of Federal re- 
search and development activities has 
been one-tenth of 1 percent or less of to- 
tal Federal expenditures; second, that 
Kentucky's six universities received only 
slightly more than $11 million in Federal 
research and development contracts in 
1966; and third, that only one of 30 
major Kentucky industrial research lab- 
oratories and firms surveyed performed 
federally sponsored research in 1966. 

This is significant in light of Ken- 
tucky’s rapidly growing industrial sector, 
whose 268 new plants invested $653 mil- 
lion in Kentucky since January 1, 1964. 

I know that the members of the sub- 
committee wil want to give Miss Peden’s 
statement their close attention and 
study. Iam hopeful that the committee 
findings will demonstrate the need for 
providing a wider distribution of Federal 
research and development expenditures 
that now exist in our Federal programs. 
Not for the sake of distributing Federal 
largess, but to engage the full abilities 
of trained and capable men and women 
throughout our country. 
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I ask unanimous consent that Com- 
missioner Peden's statement be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF KATHERINE PEDEN, COMMIS- 
stoner, KENTUCKY DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT RESEARCH OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS OF THE U.S. 
SENATE, JULY 18, 1967 


My name is Katherine Peden. I am Com- 
missioner of the Kentucky Department of 
Commerce. This Department Is the official 
economic development agency of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky. 

Kentucky in recent years has taken posi- 
tive action to create and support programs 
designed to maximize her economic develop- 
ment, In these programs we have made a 
maximum effort consistent with our financial 
resources, We have willingly and fully ac- 
cepted our responsibilities as a state in this 
regard as we feel this is proper. A combina- 
tion of state action, private enterprise, and 
the support of Federal programs have 
brought sound and satisfying economic 
growth in Kentucky. We are at long last 
moving into the main current of the nation’s 
economy. But much remains to be done be- 
fore Kentuckians realize their full economic 
potential. 

Research and development programs are 
more and more becoming the cornerstone for 
economic growth. In these programs Ken- 
tucky lags well behind what is desirable. And 
this, of course, has serious implications for 
our future growth. We must increase our re- 
search and development capability if we are 
to create the innovative industries which are 
needed to stimulate expansion in our future 
economy. 

Again, we have accepted our responsibility 
for self-improvement in research and devel- 
opment. Our ability to move forward in this 
respect depends to a large measure on the 
strengthening of our universities and col- 
leges. To this end the people of Kentucky, 
through the state legislature, have for several 
years supported a massive program for im- 
provement of our state universities. This 
year’s appropriation to state supported col- 
leges and universities is six times what it 
was 10 ago. 4 

In addition to Kentucky's effort in sup- 
port of higher education, state funds have 
been used to create Spindletop Research—a 
private, not-for-profit, applied research in- 
stitute, The efforts of Spindletop Research to 
become viable in its five years of existence 
have been supported primarily by agencies of 
state government. 

Despite these strong efforts toward increas- 
ing our research and development capability, 
Kentucky's success has been limited. In this 
area state support alone has not been suffi- 
cient. For anything resembling full success, 
strong support is also required from the 
massive federally supported research and 
development program. Such support has so 
far been niggardly. 

Spindletop Research recently surveyed 30 
major firms and the institutions of higher 
learning in Kentucky in regard to partici- 
pation in Federal research and development 
activities. The full Spindletop report is at- 
tached as a part of this statement. Following 
are pertinent excerpts from the report. 

1. Kentucky's share of Federal research 
and development activities has been 1/10 of 
one percent or less of total obligations for 
several years. There has been no noticeable 
improvement in Kentucky's share as a result 
of President Johnson’s letter of last summer. 

2. Kentucky's six universities received only 
slightly more than $11 million in Federal R 
& D contracts in 1966. 

3. Only one of thirty major industrial re- 
search laboratories and firms surveyed per- 
formed federally sponsored research in 1966. 
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This is significant in light of Kentucky's 
rapidly growing industrial sector which saw 
268 new plants invest $653 million in Ken- 
tucky since January 1, 1964. 

It is apparent that Kentucky's share of 
R & D expenditures is meager. And Iam sure 
that we do not stand alone among the states. 
This lack of R & D activity can be a serious 
deterrent to growth in states such as Ken- 
tucky. 

I respectfully urge this Committee to give 
serious consideration to a wider distribution 
of Federal research and development activ- 
ity. We in Kentucky are committing our re- 
sources and energies to the objective for 
growth. Our success can be accelerated by 
additional research and development activ- 
ities. 

KATHERINE PEDAN, 
Commissioner, 
Kentucky Department of Commerce. 
DRAFT or INFORMATION To BE PRESENTED TO 

THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT RE- 

SEARCH OF THE GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 

COMMITTEE OF THE U.S. SENATE, BY KaTH- 

ERINE PEDEN, COMMISSIONER, KENTUCKY 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Kentucky’s participation in federal re- 
search and development activities is a mat- 
ter of record through 1964; the share has 
been one-tenth of ome percent, or less, of 
total obligations for several years. To deter- 
mine whether the President's letter of last 
summer has had any impact on Kentucky's 
participation, we have surveyed the Ken- 
tucky companies, educational institutions, 
and non-profit institutions capable of per- 
forming research for government agencies. 
The results of this survey are extremely dis- 
appointing, especially in the industrial sec- 
tor. Of the nearly 30 major firms contacted, 
one reported government R&D contracts in 
1966. 

Participation by Kentucky’s six universi- 
ties has likewise been disappointing with 
the 1966 total of slightly more than $11 mil- 
lion. Nearly all of this research and devel- 
opment was performed by two of our uni- 
versitles— Kentucky and Louisville—with 
about 8%½ and 2% million dollars, respec- 
tively. The third type of performer, non- 
profit institutions, is represented in Ken- 
tucky by Spindletop Research, in Lexington. 
The total federal research and development 
contracts with Spindletop in 1966 amounted 
to $189,000. Since Kentucky has no federal 
R&D installations, other than the small 
medical research facility at Fort Knox, the 
above figures approximate the total Ken- 
tucky participation in federal R&D—nearly 
$1114 million. This total is nearly identical 
with the 1964 level of activity in Kentucky. 

To obtain an estimate of federal obliga- 
tions for research and development in the 
calendar year 1966, we averaged the fiscal 
year 1966 and the fiscal year 1967 estimates 
provided by the National Science Foundation 
in its publication, Federal Funds for Re- 
search, Development and other Scientific Ac- 
tivities, Volume XV. The resulting estimate 
for the calendar year 1966 was $12,559,000,000 
for total extramural R&D expenditures, Ac- 
cording to the National Science Foundation's 
estimates, federal R&D obligations to indus- 
trial firms amounted to 63% of the total in 
fiscal 1966, 12% to educational institutions, 
and 5% to other institutions. It is particu- 
larly significant that, while the industrial 
sector has shown continued rapid growth, 
our survey revealed that only one of the 
30 industrial research laboratories and major 
companies surveyed performed federally 
sponsored research in 1966. Kentucky’s lack 
of participation in the Industrial sector is 
even more difficult to understand in view of 
our rapid industrial progress. Since 1964 in- 
dustry has invested $653 million in 268 new 
plants employing 27,800 people in Kentucky. 
Although we are proud of these accomplish- 
ments, the fact that Kentucky’s industrial 
community has had no boost from federal 
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R&D funds has limited our ability to attract 
the type of firms which perform R&D, or 
serve those which perform R&D. This con- 
dition severely inhibits our ability to form 
@ well balanced industrial development 
program. 

Even more serious, perhaps, than the lack 
of federal R&D activity by industry is the 
meager participation by our universities. We 
cannot help but feel that our chances for ob- 
taining the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
Laboratory would have been greatly en- 
hanced by a stronger participation of the 
University of Kentucky in federally spon- 
sored basic research, especially in the fields 
of physics and chemistry. This laboratory, 
like similar facilities which -have gone else- 
where, would have had an incalculable bene- 
ficial effect on the University of Kentucky, 
our university and community college sys- 
tem, and the technological future of the 
Commonwealth, 

We are convinced that our ability to at- 
tract research facilities, both public and pri- 
vate, is to a large measure dependent upon 
the strengthening of our universities and 
colleages. To this end, the people of Ken- 
tucky, through the state legislature, have for 
several years supported a massive program 
for improvement of our state universities. A 
30% rise in the University of Kentucky's 
participation in federal R&D since 1964 is an 
indication of the vigor of the efforts of Dr. 
John Oswald, University of Kentucky presi- 
dent. Similar efforts at other state universi- 
ties have yet to show this kind of results, 

The research capability that exists on the 
staffs of our universities is critically under- 
utilized. If Kentucky's economic, technologi- 
cal, and social progress is, as we believe, re- 
lated closely with the strengthening of our 
university system, it is evident that the fed- 
eral government can play a most important 
part through more extensive utilization of 
our talents in federal R&D programs. 

Kentucky's efforts to bootstrap itself into 
the modern technological age have included 
the formation with state funds of a private, 
not-for-profit, applied research institute. 
The efforts of Spindletop Research to become 
viable in its five years of existence have been 
supported primarily by agencies of Kentucky 
state government. Its efforts to increase its 
ratio of federally sponsored research have 
been generally unsuccessful in spite of ac- 
ceptable, and even outstanding, performance 
in many fields. 

This is a critical time in Kentucky's prog- 
gress. We have invested a large share of our 
limited resources to become competitive with 
other areas of the U.S. The results are gratify- 
ing but insufficient to sustain our mo- 
mentum. 

I asked to speak to this Committee be- 
cause it was evident to me that President 
Johnson's letter has had no impact in Ken- 
tucky and that the findings of this Commit- 
tee could be of special importance in our 
efforts to develop a well rounded industrial 
community in Kentucky. 


Universities contacted 


Morehead 
FFF $10, 000 
NOP ciel Scan edeeagontuacus 7, 000 
— ——... ( 1. 400 
4 18. 400 
W couctacseseons 45. 000 
c T None 
University of Louisville: 
AEC contract 29, 365 
TVA contracts 6, 748 
Air Force grants 8,511 
Office of Education grants 35, 393 


Public Health Service contracts 41, 243 
Public Health Service grants... 1, 726, 760 
141, 487 
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Universities contacted—Continued 
University of Loulsville—Continued 


University of Kentucky Research 


Foundation: 
Agency for International Devel- 
OPMbNE —.. 2a enn ene eee 33, 392 
y N E Sale a eee Poe, KKK 48, 876 
U.S. Agriculture Department 1,314; 331 
U.S. Commerce Department 138, 282 
U.S. Department of Interior.__. 392,575 
G Saye on Sen eR RATES 384, 719 
NASA eosin naman a maces 442,491 
National Institutes of Health. 2, 930, 093 
RE Dons 00—T0T———TT cornet 582, 944 
Peace Corps... .. osc 621, 003 
U.S. Public Health Service 436, 995 
bs ig, 1) ge Ryo er ene RL PE ee Se en 11, 000 
A 42,477 
Ph, SRT — 117,253 
C — 15, 000 
US. Office ot Education 894, 469 
U.S. Department of Health. 92, 133 
TOL rte Aral cy re 8, 498, 033 
Murray: 
3 Division of Children’s 
Bureau 3, 000 
U.S. Fish and Wudlife 20, 000 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife 14, 000 
TTT 17. 000 
TTT 54. 000 
Kentucky State None 
State agencies contacted 
Agriculture Department USDA 
(Stat. Services) -=-"32>- 2>. $17, 000 
Child Welfare: OEO_-....-....----- 105, 967 


Economic Security: 
HEW demonstration project. 
HEW research ..-..--.....-.-.-- 


Itr ation 


Demonstration project—No research grant 
is used to finance a project to demon- 
strate the effectiveness of medical rehabili- 
tation services on handicapped children in 
eatern Kentucky: Some report will be 
written on project's results. 


Fish and Wildlife: 

Yearly appropriation from U.S. 

Department of Fish and Wild- 

life; finances such things as 

Btudy of deer diseases, at- 

tempts to determine amount of 
fun las cone $121, 700 

of 


418, 334 


Commerce Department: Office of 


State Technical Services 25, 000 
Mental Health: U.S. Health Depart- 
MANS os eee dna nae cna 94, 379 


Industrial Firms Contacted 
Acme Newport Steel. 
Allied Chemical Corporation. 
American Alr Filter. 
American Radiator and Standard Sanitary 
Corporation. 


American Synthetic Rubber Corporation. 


American Tobacco Company, 
Ashland Oli Company. 

Brown and Williamson Tobacco Company. 
CTS Corporation. 

Catalysts and Chemicals. 

Celanese Corporation of America. 
Girdiler. 

Votator. 

Tube Turns. 

Du Pont (Neoprene). 

Endochrine Consulting Laboratory. 
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Irving Air Chute. 

Lenk Manufacturing Company. 
Mason Rust. 

National Distillers. 

Radio Chemistry, Inc. 

Reliance Universal, Inc. 
Reynolds Metal. 

Roll Forming. 

Texas Instruments. 

Varian Associates. 


Spindletop Research Agency contracts, 1966 


Economic Development Administra- 
tion 


The Same Old Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOUKs 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith an editorial from the 

e, Mo., Evening Press for July 14, 
1967. With no false modesty, it repre- 
sents years of observation in both the 
executive and legislative branches and 
is the only reasonable interpretation of 
the current detente. 
Tue Same OLD Story 


Congressman Durward G. Hall in his This 
Week in Washington well sums up U.S.- 
Russian relations as follows: 

The performance of Soviet Ambassador 
Kosygin before the United Nations this week 
should remove any further doubts about the 
wisdom of administration policy in trying to 
“build bridges” to the east, 

Those in the official life who are most 
sadly grieved and confounded by Russian 
actions in the Mid-East are the same offi- 
ciais who were hailing a few months ago a 
new era of good feelings with the Soviet 
Union ...in spite of all evidence to the 
contrary in Vietnam. The Soviet Consular 
Treaty ... which has gone nowhere (since 
its ratification by the senate), merely con- 
tributed to the illusion. 

Important administration officials and 
more than a few newspaper columnists have 
badly misjudged the intentions of the Soviet 
Union, Even U.N. Ambassador Goldberg is 
not to be excluded from the list. Through- 
out the entire Mid-East crisis he has acted 
in the U.N. as if we were dealing with some 
misguided friend who has strayed from the 
path of righteousness. Every time the com- 
munists have unleashed a blast at the United 
States we have responded by “turning the 
other check,” and suggesting that after the 
Russians have made their propaganda points 
with Nasser, they will join us in a real effort 
to restore peace in the Middle East. 

In other words, our basic problem remains 
the same. The administration falls to realize 
that when the communists say they're out to 
bury us ... they really mean they're out to 
bury us. All the pious hopes to the contrary 
will not change the fact that the intentions 
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of the Soviet Union are no different from 
those of Red China which has now developed 
a hydrogen bomb. The only difference is that 
the Soviets have a greater appreciation of our 
own power, and therefore are usually more 
subtle in their tactics and strategy. The in- 
vectives unleased against the United States in 
the United Nations this week could just as 
well have been uttered by Mao Tse-tung as by 
Premier Kosygin. 

Somehow, without the slightest basis in 
fact or evidence, the illusion has persisted 
among the Doves that were it not for Red 
China, Russia would deliver peace to us over- 
night in Vietnam. If this were so, then why 
does she not do it now by cutting off Ho Chi 
Minh's supply of arms? Ho's government can 
wage war in Vietnam only because of Russian 
fighters, Russian arms, Russian vehicles and 
Russian anti-aircraft installations. 

Russia's support of Nasser is like her sup- 
port of Ho Chi Minh. . selectively adequate 
for the aims to be achieved, and those aims 
are the termination of American influence 
and prestige in the Near East and the Far 
East, through the use of second parties for as 
long as it takes to do it. 

The continuing crisis in the Mid-East may 
at least help to dispel the euphoria which has 
clouded opinion in both the U.S, and Western 
Europe on the long range intentions of the 
Soviet Union. 

The pity of It all is that whilevthe weight 
of argument and fact are overwhelmingly in 
support of U.S. policy, we hesitate to use 
these arguments in the forlorn hope that the 
communists will eventually take a softer line. 

The great irony is that in an effort to re- 
store Soviet prestige in the Arab world fol- 
lowing Nasser’s military debacle, Russia is re- 
sorting to a vehicle which they themselves 
have always declared to be illegal. 

Russia, which is delinquent in its dues to 
the U.N. and has refused to contribute one 
ruble to that organization’s peacekeeping 
force, now presumes to try to mobilize the 
U.N. to serve its policy purposes. 

In 10 years the United States has paid more 
than $81 million to keep the U.N. buffer force 
in the Gaza Strip, and in the same period 
shelled out $386 million, or more than 70 per- 
cent of the total expense for assistance to 
Palestine refugees. 


Proposed Closure of Glasgow Air Force 
Base, Mont. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
hearing on the bill, S. 1602, last Fri- 
day brought testimony from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget as follows: 

S. 1602 deals with the difficult local prob- 
lems associated with the closing of a military 
base, in this case the anticipated closing of 
Glasgow Air Force Base near Glasgow, Mon- 
tana. While we are certainly in agreement 
with the objectives of assuring that the dis- 
locations and economic problems involved 
in the closing be mitigated or avoided, and 
that residual facilities will be utilized for 
their highest and best use, we have serious 
problems with the program outlined in 8. 
1602 for achieving that objective. 

The bill would create the Northwest Reg- 
ional Services Corporation, a wholly-owned 
Government corporation whose powers would 
be exercised by a three-member board of 
directors appointed by the President. The bill 


would be authorized to develop a private in- 
dustrial complex at the site. Provision is also 
made for conducting “any other programs 


the department or agency of the United 
States administering such law.” 

The mandatory requirement that a large 
number of programs be carried out at the 
Glasgow facility presumes that this is feas- 
ible. Careful study would be required to de- 
termine whether the site is suitable for 
those programs and whether a separate cor- 
poration is a necessary or desirable means 
of administering them. 

The location of the base and its distance 
from any major urban center, among other 
things, make it questionable that profes- 
sional and scientific personnel could be at- 
tracted to conduct the prescribed programs. 
And, based on past experience, it would be 
difficult and perhaps undesirable to attract 
trainees and people in need of rehabilitation 
to such a remote area. We also doubt that 
all the programs which S. 1602 directs be 
carried out would be compatible for the same 
site and that a single organization could ef- 
fectively manage them. 

It should also be noted that a number of 
the programs involved are not normally car- 
ried out directly by the Federal Government. 
They are grant-in-aid programs to assist 
State and local government and private orga- 
nizations to provide services and facilities. 
We do not believe it is feasible to require 
grant-in-aid recipients to operate their pro- 
grams at Glasgow, if that is contemplated, 
nor we do believe it would be appropriate on 
the other hand for the Federal Government 
to undertake direct provisions of such serv- 
ices in this instance. 

With respect to those programs included in 
S. 1602 which are normally carried out di- 
rectly by Federal agencies or their con- 
tractors, particularly major research and 
testing p. we have no reason to be- 
lieve that it would be appropriate either to 
transfer them to the Glasgow site or to ex- 
pand and possibly duplicate them there. 

We recommend that the problems asso- 
olated with the base closing at Glasgow be 
dealt with through the normal procedures 
that the Department of Defense has estab- 
lished for that purpose. The Department has 
adopted policies to protect displaced career 
employees involved in base closings and, 
through its Office of Economic Adjustment, 
stands ready to work with local groups and 
officials to establish a single representative 

on with which it can work, in ad- 
vance of the closing date, to deveicp a plan 
to mitigate the economic impaci of the clos- 
ings. Federal agencies having programs 
which could be brought to bear are involved 
in such planning. 

Also, while the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration has advised that the Glasgow 
closing will probably not qualify Valley 
County for designation as a redevelopment 
area under the sudden-rise provisions of the 
Public Works and Economic Development 
Act, its technical assistance is avallable for 
nondesignated areas found to be in substan- 
tial need of such aid. 


There was a reminiscent quality about 
the text of this testimony that recalled a 
recent document I had read. I found it 
and invite it to the attention of the Sen- 
ate. But first a comment as to the ori- 
gin of the following document. 

When Christopher Columbus first sug- 
gested to Queen Isabella that a short 
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route to the Indies might be found by 
sailing west instead of traveling over- 
land to the east, she referred the ques- 
tion to the Spanish Bureau of the 
Budget. The Senors of the Budget, as it 
was then called, made a report. The origi- 
nal has been lost, but the custom had 
already been established that one who 
proposed some new venture or introduced 
legislation to be acted upon by the Span- 
ish royal family would get a Thermofax 
copy of the fifth carbon. It is this copy 
that was delivered to Columbus himself 
and accompanied him on all his voyages. 
Water stained and sun faded for many 
years it was thought to be indecipher- 
able, but so expert have modern office 
staffs become in reading illegible mate- 
rial supplied through modern electronic 
copying machines it was readily trans- 
scribed, and the following is a transla- 
tion: 

Your Majesty: One Christopher Columbus 
has suggested that inasmuch as the world 
is round it. might be possible to sail westward 
across the ocean beyond the Azores and the 
Gates of Hercules and find a shorter route 
to the fabled wealth of the Indies. In accord 
with standard operating procedure (SOP) 
you have requested the Senors of the Budget 
(SOB) for an opinion as to the desirability 
and feasibility of such a proposal. 

In the first place this deals with a matter 
that can be disposed of purely on a local 
level. Everyone knows that the world is not 
round and a brief session with the local In- 
quisition and application of normal proce- 
dures of rack and thumb screw will speedily 
disabuse Senor Columbo of his mistaken 
concept. 

We are in accord with the desire of your 
Majesty to find a shorter trading route so 
that our great nation may benefit from the 
spice and the gold and the jewels of the 
Indies. We are in agreement with such objec- 
tives and hopes. However, we must point out 
that there is no evidence that the Indies 
really exist but in the traveller's tales of one 
Marco Polo. 

This Columbia would have a fleet of three 
ships to sail westward. At this particular time 
you must realize that we are busily engaged 
in essembling an Armada and need every 
ship available for that purpose, Of course, 
we don't need to remind you that there is 
a war on. 

But even if the local Inquisition does not 
convince Senor Columbine of the error of 
his ways it would nevertheless be impossible 
to assemble the requisite crew for such an 
expedition. It is questionable that any sea- 
faring man would be persuaded to accom- 
pany the expedition and probably undesira- 
ble to ask them to do so because based on 
past experience we have found that ships 
that sail into the west fall off the end of 
the earth and are destroyed and the crews 
upon them are devoured by monsters that 
lurk in the void. 

We doubt that any economic benefit could 
come from such an expedition even if the 
ships and crew were able to escape the almost 
certain fate that awaits them. 

It should be noted that Spain is develop- 
ing a substantial coastwise trade. That this 
trade is confined to the Mediterranean and 
customary procedures should not be violated. 
Major urban centers such as Lisbon and 
Barcelona are growing in population and 
their growth should be encouraged rather 
than a futile expedition to remote and iso- 
lated areas that can never be of any benefit 
to the glory of Spain. We recommend that 
Colimbo be encouraged to use his vivid imag- 
ination and his experience in seamanship for 
the greater benefit of Spain by trying to es- 
tablish a trade route to Lisbon. 
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The Rich Exploit Poverty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, a letter 
to the editor of the Ponchatoula, La., 
Enterprise explains quite poignantly 
why the poverty program is accepted 
as a farce by the American people. 

Does inflation only decrease the buy- 
ing power of the rich folks dollars? Or, 
can it be that the poor are too proud to 
get involved in this flasco. 

I include the letter to the editor as 
part of my remarks in the RECORD. 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
The ENTERPRISE, 
Ponchatoula, La. 

Dran Eprror: As a taxpayer, I feel that it 
is my duty to let the people of Tangipahoa 
Parish know my observations of the so- 
called Floridana Economic Development 
Association, Inc., 104 South Second Street in 
Amite. = 

I invite you to drive down the street and 
observe the employees through the large open 
window. Be there around 8:30 a.m. and see 
how many loyal employees show up on time. 
Notice the exhibit of new Mustangs, Buicks 
and Volkswagens that anti-poverty funds 
purchased. 

These cars are parked as closely as possible 
to the front door. I have observed the office 
staff daily since January, This is the only 
office in Amite that exhibits its employees. 
The last few months have given me the im- 
pression that the office staff are continuously 
engaged in a party. 

I've noticed news releases in the paper 
about programs that are being funded. 

Friends, do not be deceived. Ads will be 
published in the paper for hiring of person- 
nel. Your new director, assistant, and the new 
secretary are the ones who prepare the ads. 

The staff members are selected before the 
money is funded, “Qualifications of Employ- 
ment”, that is a laugh! If the political front 
wants you hired, you'll get the job. As a 
former employee said to me sometime ago, 
“We achieve our objective, we make the rich 
richer and the poor, poorer.” 

The cost program is shared by local people 
furnishing 20% and the O.E.O., furnishing 
80% of any program that is approved. The 
80% is paid by you and me, the tax payers. 

The 20% local share is very interesting. 
It is provided with in-kind contributors, 
such ar volunteers, bookkeepers and secre- 
tartes. A prominent physician has a wife on 
F. ED. A. records as a bookkeeper and the 
director of one of the poverty programs has 
a wife listed as a secretary. One of the women 
has not been in the office this year, and 
another woman came by one day to eat lunch. 

One of the employees is earning $1000.00 

per month, plus 10c a mile that he travels, 
and is currently enrolled as a scholar at 
SLC. 
A few employees are underpaid but most 
of them are overpaid. A few are paid slightly 
above or below the poverty yardstick. Only 
two employees out of 11 meet the poverty 
requirement. 

We need a poverty program, but we need 
it administered by personnel who have ex- 
perienced it. 

Friends, these are all cold, true facts. 
Just rear back to your bar stool, whatever 
your bar stool, whatever the case may be, 
and listen. One lady working for N. v. C. has a 
husband who is vice-president of a bank, and 
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she has two children currently enrolled in 
N. T. C. and employed at the Hammond State 
School. 

Don't let anyone shoot you a line about 
qualifications, just hire a staff of people 
who need the work. 

Go to the FED.A. office, look at the work 
Programs and see who audits the books. The 
auditor may even tell you who makes the 
entries in the ledger. 

Who knows! this article might help us 
get a good poverty program that will assist 
low-income groups. The staff might even 
try working for their salaries. They might 
even get to the office at 8:30 a. m. 

Go visit the office and look at the Head- 
start supplies in the store room, I've been 
told that Lyndon’s Headstart Dearles may 
even enjoy electric choo-choo trains this 
year. 

To round off and make a summary of the 
Whole mess, I see that a bank uses the tax- 
Payers’ Xerox machine for a small rental 
fee. Now, we understand why some banks 
Progress. 

An Honest Taxpayer, 

Mrs. Rusy B. CORKERN. 


Volunteers in the Job Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD M. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I invite the attention of Mem- 
bers of Congress to two letters written by 
Mrs, Colby B. Kalloch, of Eastham, Mass. 

Mrs. Kalloch, a grandmother who has 
“retired” on Cape Cod, writes that when 
the Wellfieet Job Corps Center was es- 
tablished, she and 70 other retired peo- 
ple found a wonderful opportunity to 
Serve underprivileged American youth 
by acting in a volunteer capacity. Thus, 
these boys get additional individual at- 
tention, and people like Mrs. Kalloch get 
the satisfaction of knowing that they 
have had a very real part in helping these 
youths become productive citizens. We 
can see from Mrs. Kalloch’s letters that 

young men at Wellfieet are deeply 
appreciative of her efforts on their be- 
half. Many graduates of the Wellfleet 
Center keep in touch with her and visit 
her whenever they can. In Job Corps and 
Mrs. Kalloch, these boys found someone 
who cared. 

These letters are a heartwarming in- 
dication of what the Job Corps can mean 
both to the deprived youth to whom it 
gives a new lease on life and to the many 
Citizens who are eager to give their time 
and services in some useful endeavor. I 
am very proud both of the Wellfieet 
Corpsmen and of constituents of mine 
like Mrs. Kalloch. I commend her letters 
to Members of Congress and ask unani- 
Mous consent that they be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Got STEADY 
EASTHAM, MASS. 

On this my second anniversary as a Read- 
er Volunteer at the Wellfleet, Massachusetts 
Center I want you to know I am “going 
steady“ and enjoying the association. 
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I am a grandmother and supposed to be 
“retired” here on lovely Cape Cod. We “re- 
tired” (over 70 of us) found a wonderful 
opportunity to serve our American youth 
when the center was established here. 

We find by teaching a boy on the one-to- 
one basis instead of the classroom method we 
get better results. We can help him at the 
exact moment of doubt or frustration and 
so clear up his problem, thereby avoiding 
the buildup of mistake on mistake. 

Our greatest reward is to hear a boy say 
“I can read—how about that?” 

I have been at Wellfleet long enough to see 
many rewarding results. In many cases I 
keep in touch with boys who have gone from 
us to Urban Centers, jobs and even over- 
seas to Korea and Viet Nam. 

To have a boy write and say he's made 
PF.C. in less than seven months and 
know his pride in himself! Well, if he were 
your very own you couldn't be happier. The 
boy in question could not read when he 
came to us. He js his own man now, 

It mever ceases to amaze me how many 
of our graduates think of Wellfleet as 
home. Not only do they keep in touch 
by letter and phone calis, but some have 
come back to the Cape to visit. 

A boy has to know someone cares. At 
Wellfieet we do care and show It. 

A fine program, the Job Corps. 

Mrs, Col B. KALLOCH. 
EASTHAM, MASS., 
April 28, 1967. 
Mr, W. P. KELLY, 
Director Job Corps, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dears Sm: I have had the good fortune 
to serve as a yolunteer reader for the past 
two years at the Wellfleet Camp. 

The point of my writing you is that I ap- 
precelate the fact that the Corpsmen are not 
always on the receiving end but on the 
giving. 

Just two weeks ago my grandson was in 
the hospital and there was great concern for 
his condition. The hospital was in Pittsfield, 
Mass. I went there to be near him. 

I wrote to Mr. Edling to explain why I 
could not attend a council meeting. He 
passed my letter on to Mr. A. Brazzell who in 
turn let the boys know. 

The response was very touching. 

Cards of “get well” wishes came to Don- 
ald in flocks, The most poignant of all was 
these boys who have so little, took up a col- 
lection and had Mr, Brazzell send a check 
for Don to get something for his comfort. 
I learned since I returned that several boys 
offered prayers, 

Needless to say I shall never forget the 
kindness. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Corny B. KALLSCH, 


Legal Services Organization Judged a 
Success in Indianapolis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, nearly 2 
years ago this administration continued 
its efforts to bring equal opportunity to 
all of our citizens by establishing the 
legal services program under the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

Judging its record of performance, the 
legal services program is not only one 
of the newest but it is also one of the 
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most successful of the war on poverty 
programs. 

There are now 290 legal services pro- 
grams operating in 48 of the 50 States. In 
the last fiscal year, 340,000 clients re- 
ceived legal services, Federal costs of the 
programs exceeds $29 million to date. 

Perhaps typical of the legal services 
programs operating throughout the 
Nation is the one which began about a 
year ago in Indianapolis and has just 
been evaluated in a comprehensive arti- 
cle appearing in the Indianapolis News. 

The article of July 17, by news reporter 
Mike Brooks notes that largely because 
of the legal services program, No longer 
is one's right to counsel based solely on 
the thickness of his wallet. Even the 
poor—white or black—have such a 
right.” 

Because of the importance of the legal 
services program in the war against legal 
injustice in Indianapolis and throughout 
the Nation, under unanimous consent, I 
insert the Indianapolis News article at 
this point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Poor Ger HELP From LEGAL GROUP 
(By Mike Brooks) 


It seems only yesterday that the justices 
of the United States Supreme Court ruled 
every American citizen had the right to 
counsel on his day in court. 

And it was only yesterday if one considers 
that it was in 1963 in Gideon vs. Wainwright 
that the high court saw fit to recognize a 
right that became effective in 1791 with the 
ratification of the U.S. Constitution. 

Other landmark decisions have followed 
Gideon and the ramifications have been great. 
Today, it is still too early to assess the im- 
pact. 

But the welght of the decisions on Lady 
Justice's scales has tipped the legal profes- 
sion in a new direction. 

No longer is one’s right to counsel based 
solely upon the thickness of his wallet. Even 
the poor—white or black—have such a right. 

Last year, according to an American Bar 
Association report more than 825,000 civil 
and criminal cases involving the nation’s in- 
digent were handled through legal aid and 
defender offices. Major support for legal aid 
to the poor came through the Legal Services 
Program of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity. 

Legal services has funded more than 200 
local operations such as the one that is op- 
erated in Indianapolis as part of the war on 
poverty. 

Consequently, Gideon vs. Wainwright has 
Opened new doors to the poor right here in 
Indianapolis. 


HOUSE LOOKS LIKE OTHERS 


One of those doors is the entrance to a 
two-story frame house at 1540 English. The 
house blends well into the neighborhood— 
it’s a part of it. It resembles most of the 
homes in which Southside residents live. 

On the first floor of the house is a neigh- 
borhood Community Action Against Poverty 
office. Upstairs is one of five Legal Services 
Offices in Indianapolis. This one is adminis- 
tered under contract by the Indiana Univer- 
sity School of Law, Indianapolis Division, 
and is known as the Southeast-Southwest 
Office. 

Here the wheels of justice spin. At the helm 
is a 1933 graduate of Harvard who for 30 
years hes been a practicing attorney. 

His name: Samuel R. Rosen. 

His position: Managing attorney. 

He says things like, “If we're going to pre- 
serve democracy the poor must have rep- 
resentation.” 

He is alded and guided in his work by Pat- 
rick Butler, an I.U. law professor whose 
specialty is legal aid to the poor. 
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Also in the office are an Investigator, Ken- 
neth Watts; a social service worker, Floyd 
Elliott; a stenographer, Cynthia Winters, 
and senior law students, learning to ply their 
trade in a practical and not just theoretical 
way. 

Rosen and Butler have talked their way 
to clients—at schools, PTA meetings, 
churches and to just any crowd that will 
Usten. 

TALKS BEGIN TO PAY OFF 

The talks are paying off. Last month the 
office handled 65 new cases. 

Only about 10 per cent of the office's clients 
are Negro, the remainder being white persons 
of Appalachian backgrounds. 

To be eligible for the free legal advice the 
prospective client must fit the schedule rang- 
ing from an individual with an 
power of $2,000 a year or less to a famliy of 
eight on an annual income of $6,00 or less. 

Most of the cases handled to date are civil 
actions but the LSO attorneys are on call for 
criminal cases. Since persons accused of 
felonies who are poor may have court-ap- 
pointed defenders in Indiana, criminal action 
work would be limited to misdemeanors and 
in felony cases up to the point of 
arraignment. 

LSO HAD BEGINNING PROBLEMS 

LSO presented some sticky problems in its 

infancy two years ago. A New York Times 

bi ene wrote: “When a standard (of 

is finalized it may find a man 

with a a1 000 income, a wife and four chil- 

dren, seeking free legal advice from a $6,500- 
a-year lawyer.” 

But Rosen points out that LSO “leans over 
backwards not to compete with the bar.” 
Twenty per cent of the prospective clients 
that seek LSO help are found to be econom- 
ically ineligible and are referred to the Legal 
Aid Society, which in turn secures them an 
attorney they will pay. 

And LSO attorneys—there are 11 in the five 
LSO offices in Indianapolis—are paid on a 
scale nearly equal to what law firms in the 
metropolitan area pay. 

With the birth of LSO it was argued that 
through legal aid societies, defenders’ office 
and by individual practicing attorneys who 
sought no fee that the poor were being 
helped. But Trial a magazine of the American 
Trial Lawyers Association, commented “At 
best, though, these went little beyond the 
scratch-the-surface state.” 

Members of the legal profession now are 
working with and not against the move- 
ment. And as promised by OEO’s leader, Sar- 
gent Shriver, the independence of attorneys 
and the traditional lawyer-client relationship 

Sf ed. 

e dire pipe that LSO will handle 
include almost every conceivable legal prob- 
lem the poor could encounter from contrac- 
tual agreements to domestic problems and 
bankruptcy. 

JUVENILE CASES SHOW HIKE 


Juvenile cases are increasing, Rosen said, 
as are marital cases. This goes with pov- 
erty—but we will not go through with a 
divorce action until the social service worker 
has talked with both spouses,” he said. 

“We talk their language—talk on their 
level,” he said. 

To a distressed wife whose marital prob- 
lem may be past the hands of the social 
worker: 

“He is the father of your kids. If we can 
we'll save him. .. if not, the hell with him 
and we'll get you the divorce.” 

“He may or may not be a sadist . . 
get him to a psychiatrist.” 

Rosen readily admits, however, that most 
of the marital actions are necessary despite 
the presence of a social service counselor 
present in only one other LSO office in the 
country. 

The problems of the poor are numerous, 
he said—lack of money, education, drunken- 
ness, etc. 


. we'll 
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“We're sticking our fingers in dikes that 
are leaking in a hundred places and catching 
only two of them.” 

OFTEN ONLY REFEREES NEEDED 

In many instances, Rosen said, he and his 
assistants need only to be referees. Despite 
the many failures, marriage counseling, he 
feels, is doing the greatest good. 

Much of the refereeing is done between 
neighbors. They get miffed at each other and 
need only a mediator, rather than court 
action, to settle their differences. 

The majority of the cases being handled 
by Rosen's Southside LSO office now involve 
nonsupport actions and custody fights over 
children. 


Much advising is done on sales contracts 


and on purchases. Many adoption cases are 
handled along with parental neglect actions 
in the juvenile court. With increased urban 
renewal, there has also been an upsurge of 
cases involving condemnations. 

Rosen and Butler both agree that the re- 
sponse of the people has been great. The 
poor, especially those of Appalachian heri- 
tage, are not ones to seek out help. Help must 
come to them. And once they are convinced 
such help is a friend and not a foe, they can 
begin looking to a brighter future. 

As part of the war on poverty, legal serv- 
ices, to be sure, is one of the most important 
community resources. 

But even more important, as Rosen says 
when he talks about preserving democracy, 
LSO stands as a weapon in the war against 
legal injustice. 


McNamara’s Visits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “McNamara’s Visits: The Rec- 
ord,” published in the U.S. News & World 
Report. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

McNamManra’s Vistrs: THE RECORD 


Since the spring of 1962, Defense Secretary 
McNamara has made nine trips to Vietnam. 
Here is what he said about the outlook dur- 
ing or following each of those trips: 

April-May, 1962: “There is no plan for 
introducing combat forces in South Viet- 

He added that he was Tremendously en- 
couraged" by progress in the war, and saw 
no reason for a major increase in military 
aid to the South Vietnamese. 

September-October, 1963: Said the White 
House in a statement following a trip to 
Vietnam by Mr. McNamara and General 
Maxwell Taylor, then Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff: “Secretary McNamara and 
Genreal Taylor reported their Judgment that 
the major parts of the U.S. military task can 
be completed by the end of 1965, although 
there may be a continuing requirement for 
a limited number of ... training Sea 
nel. 

December, 1963: Mr. McNamara said he 
was “optimistic as to the progress that can 
be made in the coming year.“ 

May, 1964: Mr. McNamara said “excellent 
progress” had been made toward defeating 
the Viet Cong. 

After reporting to the President, he said 
it might be necessary to send “certain addi- 
tional U.S. personnel“ to Vietnam, but only 
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to expand the training of South Vietnamese 
forces. 

July, 1965: “The over-all situation con- 
tinues to be serious,” the Secretary reported. 
“As a matter of fact, in many aspects there 
has been deterioration since I was here (in 
Vietnam) last, 15 months ago... But the 
picture is not all black by any means. The 
Vietnamese people continue to be willing to 
fight ...and die in their own defense.” 

November, 1965: “We have stopped losing 
the war.” 

October, 1966: "I see no reason to expect 
any significant increase In the level or tem- 
per of operations in South Vietnam, nor 
do I see any reason to believe that deploy- 
ments of U.S. forces to that country will 
change significantly in the future.” 

U.S. forces in Vietnam at that time: 
331,000. Now: 466,000. 

July, 1967: In Vietnam on his ninth trip, 
the Secretary was quoted by the British news 
agency Reuters as saying more progress had 
been made in the war in the last nine 
months than in the previous six years. 


Who Is the Enemy? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the double 
standard of misrepresentation comes into 
clearer focus. Sooner or later our leaders 
must make a positive declaration of who 
the enemy is because their actions belie 
the common defense and aspirations of 
our people. 

Anti-Communist, progressive, and 
peaceful Rhodesia receiving no tax- 
payers aid and threatening no American, 
we boycott as if at war. 

But where at war, in Vietnam—with 
12,000 plus of our young men dead—the 
label of the exercise becomes academic, 
we not only refuse to call for a boycott 
or economic sanctions against North 
Vietnam, we defend the right to trade 
with our sons murderers. And should one 
of our fliers happen to bomb a supply 
vessel our official policy is to apologize 
and pledge to avoid future “incidents.” 

Are we not now in concert with our 
sons murderers? 

Mr. Speaker, I insert here in the Rec- 
orp the Associated Press release of July 
15, 1967: 

Soviets Ger U.S. PLEDGE on SHIPS 

Moscow, July 15 (AP) —The United States 
has promised the Soviet Union it will take 
“extraordinary measures to minimize dam- 
age” to Soviet ships in the Vietnam war zone. 

The U.S. Embassy said today that it de- 
livered a note to the Soviet Foreign Min- 
istry on Thursday acknowledging the possi- 
bility that some U.S. fire aimed at Haiphong 
installations had accidentally hit the Soviet 
ship Mikhail Frunze June 29. 

The note added, however, that “the risk 
of unintentional damage to vessels in the 
area of hostilities cannot be completely 
eliminated.” 

The U.S. note was in reply to a protest 
filed by the Soviets June 30 demanding “ef- 
fective guarantees that similar attacks“ 
would not occur and “strict punishment” for 
the pilots responsible. 

The Frunze charge was the second within 
a month. On June 2 the Soviets claimed that 
U.S, planes had intentionally attacked the 
Soviet ship Turkestan off North Vietnam 
and that one sallor had been killed. 
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The United States admitted there was a 
possibility that it had accidentally hit the 
Turkestan and promised to try to avold fu- 
ture incidents. 

The most recent Soviet protest said a fragr 
Mentation bomb had been dropped on the 
Mikhail] Frunze. It did not mention any 
death or injuries among crew members. 

The U.S. reply said an investigation had 
“established beyond doubt that any dam- 
age that may have been sustained was in- 
advertent.“ 


Headstart Program Gets New Lease on 
Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, we shall be debating in the next 
few weeks legislation to extend the anti- 
Poverty program and its operating 
agency, the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity. You are all aware that a concerted 
effort will be made to demolish the Office 
of Economic Opportunity and parcel out 
its constituent programs to the various 
executive departments of Government. 
This despite the fact that the heads of 
these departments have unanimously 
testified before our Committee on Edu- 
Cation and Labor that these various 
Programs should remain under the 
direction of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. Among those programs 
is Headstart. It has come to my 
attention that associations of school su- 
perintendents in some of our States are 
petitioning their respective Governors to 
urge that Headstart be transferred to the 

fice of Education. I do not for a moment 
question the good faith of the school su- 

Derintendents in this regard. However, I 

do think that in making this effort they 

are ignoring the fact that Headstart is 
not simply “an educational” program. 

Headstart is, of course, involved with 

education, but it has a great many other 

elements as well, relating to health, 

Parental participation, and other social 

factors. 

I am pleased to place before my col- 
leagues an account of a Headstart pro- 
fram operating in my district in Phil- 
Upsburg. N.J; This excellent account was 
published by the Free Press, a newspaper 
Which has distinguished itself for its en- 
lightened coverage of its circulation area. 

The article: 

Heapstart Procram Here Gets New LEASE 
ON Lare—PasrkENTAL PARTICIPATION IN- 
CREASES, ENROLLMENT SHOWS SUBSTANTIAL 
GAIN 
Fresh and vigorous emphasis on parental 

Participation in Project Head Start across 

Top nation has given the loca] program new 
8. 


Salvatore C. Patti, project director here, 
reports a dramatic increase in enrollment 
is a testament to Head Start's value as a 
Phase of the nation’s “anti-poverty” pro- 
Sram. To support his case he compares sta- 
tistics of this year and last, his first as proj- 
ect director, 

“Last year we were funded to handle about 
50 children, and nine showed up the first 
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day,” he says, “After some of the teachers 
and I had gone around and knocked on some 
doors, we got the enrollment up to between 
36 and 40 children.” But even then, absen- 
teeism was high. “This year we have about 
60 children attending regularly, and if we 
had the money we could add another class 
of 15 children.” The reason? Parental inter- 
est and participation. 

“We have 15 mothers assisting as class- 
room aides,” says Patti, “and the value of 
the program has spread by word-of-mouth.” 

For persons still unfamillar with Project 
Head Start, which is in its third year, it 
should be explained that the six-week sum- 
mer program is meant to enrich the 
cultural, social and educational lives of pre- 
school children from economically disad- 
yantaged homes. The object is to give the 
children experiences new and otherwise un- 
available to them, so they'll begin school on 
equal footing with others of comparable age 
but wider experience, 

But the children are not the only benefi- 
ciaries. “We've shown parents where they 
could go to get help to help themselves,” 
says Patti. The active interplay between 
children, teachers and parents has given the 
local program a new lease on life, and sug- 
gests that parental inyolvement as teacher 
aides in public schools may be the coming 
thing. 

Being scrubbed from Project Head Start's 
image is any sign of bureaucratic control. 
Patti met last week with parents to form 
a Policy Advisory Committee which will play 
& lead role in operation and planning of the 
program. The organizational meeting was 
postponed until this Wednesday after par- 
ents expressed a desire to study the present 
operation more closely. 

The committee could—if parents so ar- 
Tange its bylaws—assist in program plan- 
ning, voice or investigate grievances, help 
prepare applications for federal funds and 
even influence the appointment of a pro- 
gram director. 

Gene Pambianchi, director of Head Start 
delegated agencies within the Northwest 
New Jersey Community Action Program's 
three-county area, reports that the Phillips- 
burg program is the most advanced as far as 
parental participation is concerned. Its facili- 
ties rank among the least adequate, however. 

Those facilities include four classrooms in 
Reese School and are donated as the town's 
“in kind” contribution to the program. Bus 
transportation is supplied by the Phillips- 
burg Board of Education at cost, Project 
Head Start's sponsoring agency here is the 
Department of Public Affairs, one of five 
town departments, (There are 13 Head Start 
programs in the NORWESCAP area of Hun- 
terdon, Warren and Sussex counties. Eight 
are administered by delegated agencies, five 
are administered by NORWESCAP.) 

Attending the surge of parental partici- 
pation in the local program are other im- 
provements, including baby-sitting services 
for mothers volunteering as classroom aldes 
and improved kitchen facilities. 

While many Head Start agencies saw their 
budget. requests trimmed this year, the 
Phillipsburg program was one of few to 
receive an increase—from about $12,000 last 
year to $17,129 this year. 

The staff includes four teachers, four 
teacher aides, a social worker, a nurse, Patti 
and more than a dozen volunteers. The ratio 
of adults to children is one-to-five. And 
although the program here carries through 
only six weeks in summer, a conscientious 
record is kept on each child subsequent to 
his enrollment in kindergarten. These rec- 
ords disclose that children from economically 
disadvantaged homes—children who before 
the advent of Head Start lagged behind their 
classmates—are now moving into the regi- 
men of classroom life with controlled exuber- 
ance, no longer shy and reluctant to partici- 
pate in class activities, 


Not the least of Head Start's contributions 
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is its medical and dental services. Each child 


performs the dental exam, Like the follow-up 
on classroom performance, the health serv- 
ices are continued even after the summer 
program ends. Health defects of all kincs are 
discovered early in the lives of children be- 
cause of the exams. 

Guidelines for participation in the program 
as prescribed by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and are two in number: first, the 
child must come from a family with an 
annual income not exceeding $2,000, with an 
additional allowance of $500 for each de- 
pendent (a family of four, then, may have 
an income of not more than $3,500); second, 
the child must be enrolled in kindergarten 
for the coming school year. 

Children attending this summer's session 
come from not only Phillipsburg, but from 
neighboring communities as well. Forty-five 
are transported by bus. 

Arriving at 9 am., the children are oc- 
cupied by a “a quiet activity” conductive to 
settling them after the bus ride or walk to 
the school. At about 10 am,, they receive a 
snack, then two of the four classes repair 
to either the Reese School play area or the 
Mercer Street playground, while the other 
classes participate in the free play, availing 
themselves of the many toys which have been 
donated for their use. Later a school activity 
is supervised. It might include dancing or 
listening to records, followed by a rest period, 
At noon, a hot lunch catered by Arthur Tron 
is served: Patti praises Tron as one who pro- 
vides bountiful meals which often exceed 
the local program's budget, the extra ex- 
pense being absorbed by the local caterer. 
Arts and crafts follow lunch and continue 
‘until the day's session ends at 1 p.m. 

Getting underway this week will be fleld 
trips meant to broaden the cultural horizons 
of the children. Trips have been planned— 
and will be taken, time and budget permit- 
ting—to Brensinger Pool, where children will 
enjoy a picnic; to Trexler Park; to Wild West 
City, and to the Philadelphia Zoo. 

A full understanding of Head Start cannot 
be gleaned from surface explanation, says 
Patti. Its implications and its ultimate ef- 
fects are far reaching, but staff members and 
volunteers who attended a weeklong breifing 
prior to the start of this year’s program— 
immersed as they were in the project's con- 
ceptual background—were won over com- 
pletely by experts in social service, psych- 
ology, education and medicine, Tou had to 
be there to really understand the dynamism 
that has gone into Project Head Start,“ says 
Patti, who has nine years of teaching ex- 
perience in the Phillipsburg school system 
and now teaches economics and driver edu- 
cation at Phillipsburgh High School. 

The growth of Project Head Start here in- 
dicates that parents of children enrolled in 
the program place store by it, even if muck- 
rakers don't. 


Memorandum on the Current Political 
Situation in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr, DOW. Mr. Speaker, in line with the 
very close interest that all of us are show- 
ing in the forthcoming elections in Viet- 
nam, let me enter in the RECORD a very 
recent account by a competent observer 
of how the matter stands through the 
early part of July. 
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The report below was made by Robert 
S. Browne, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics, Fairleigh Dickinson University, 
Teaneck, N. J., former AID official in 
South Vietnam, 1958-61. This account 
makes some penetrating observations. It 
reflects the fact that the military can- 
didates have a distinct advantage. How- 
ever, it is clear that substantial sentiment 
exists for a cease-fire. Whether this 
sentiment will be allowed full play under 
circumstances that obtains in the sum- 
mer and the election is a question. I hope 
that Americans will exert their influence 
for a redress of the imbalance which 
evidently exists between the military and 
the civilian influences at election time. 


I have introduced a resolution, House 
Concurrent Resolution 412, calling for 
Congressmen to observe the election 
process in Vietnam. Professor Browne, 
toward the close of his report, would seem 
to discourage such a measure, I still be- 
lieve that the congressional visit would 
have merit. Otherwise the sole official 
American interpretation of the elections 
will be that of the executive, however 
sincere, Would it not be better to imple- 
ment the concept of checks and balances 
by having a small congressional group in 
order to assure that one viewpoint only 
is not related back to us? 


Professor Browne’s report follows: 
MEMORANDUM ON THE CURRENT POLITICAL 
SITUATION IN VIETNAM 
(By Robert S. Browne) 

I have just returned from an 1i-day visit 
to South Vietnam. (I was in Vietnam from 
June 29—July 10). I found the presidential 
election to be the principal focus of interest 
at this time; and the political situation to be 
extremely agitated. The consolidation of the 
Thieu and Ky tickets was perhaps only the 
first in a series of political upheavals likely 
to take place between now and September, 
when the presidential election is to be held. 

On June 30, some 17 electoral tickets were 
approved by the Constituent Assembly to 
compete in the presidential race, including 
the single military ticket of Thieu/Ky. All 
of these tickets must be subjected to a second 
approval by the government itself, no later 
than July 19, and it is expected that some of 
the tickets will be eliminated at that time. 
Several of the tickets are of no national sig- 
nificance (although these may not be the 
ones to be eliminated), the candidates being 
personalities of strictly local prominence, or 
totally unknown. In some cases these candi- 
dates are believed to have submitted them- 
selves on the instructions of the military 
government so as to disperse the civilian 
vote. (A mere plurality, not a majority, is 
required for election). The major tickets are 
(1) Thieu/Ky; (2) Tran Van Huong/ Mai 
Tro Truyen; and (3) Duong Van Minh/ Tran 
Ngoc Lieng. Probably not a major contender 
but of very special symbolic importance is 
the ticket of (4) Au Truong Thanh/ Vu 
Han Huyen. 


Without exception, the Vietnamese seem to 
view this entire election as an extremely 
critical event in thelr country’s history, for 
it could provide the first popular expression 
of the true wishes of the Vietnamese people 
since independence. Such a popular expres- 
sion is felt to be crucial for it is only through 
such a response that there is any hope of 
rallying and uniting the masses of the peo- 
ple—whether for prosecuting the war or for 
satisfactorily negotiating its conclusion. 
Since independence, Vietnam has been ruled 
only by imposed governments or fraudulently 
elected ones (Diem). As a result there is al- 
ready great skepticism toward the democratic 
process and another rigged election would 
probably kill the tender plant of democracy 
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for the indefinite future while simultaneously 
assuring a continuance of the apathetic at- 
titude which the people have toward the 
Saigon governments which speak without a 
popular mandate, Because they attach so 
much importance to this election, the Viet- 
namese are very concerned that it be an 
election in which the people have faith—ie., 
that it be an honest election in every sense 
of the word. To them it is a slim last chance 
in a desperate situation. 

Unfortunately, the Vietnamese with whom 
I spoke (of various political persuasions, in- 
cluding several of the candidates them- 
Selves) seem to be fairly certain that the 
opportunity will be muffed, and they largely 
hold the U.S. to blame, They say it will be 
muffed because the Thieu/Ky ticket is des- 
tined to win—to win not because of any 
great popularity of Thieu and Ky, but be- 
cause of the invisible but efficient machine 
which they have at their disposal to assure 
their victory. Like President Diem, the mili- 
tary government has a well controlled and 
greatly feared secret police network which 
covers the country; most provincial and dis- 
trict chiefs are Thieu/Ky appointees and 
are either military officers themselves or be- 
holden to the military. As incumbents, Thieu 
and Ky also have the tremendous resources 
of the government and of U.S. assistance at 
their disposition as well as the tacit moral 
support of the U.S. In the present climate of 
South Vietnam, any one of these advantages 
by itself could insure victory—and do so in 
ways which would not be easily visible to for- 
eign observers. In the current situation, 
there is hardly need for such crude tactics as 
switching or stuffing ballot boxes and other 
detectable malpractices such as were used 
by President Diem in his stubborn insistence 
on having 85-95% of the vote. With a dozen 
or more candidates in the field, the winning 
ticket will probably need to poll no more 
than 20% of the votes, although to make the 
mandate look more impressive, the military 
is expected to assure itself about 40-50%. 
(More than 50% would probably be consid- 
ered too blatant.) 

The Vietnamese are desperate at this dou- 
ble prospect (1) that the critical opportunity 
to assess popular wishes will be missed, and 
(2) that the unpopular military government 
will be legitimized in the world’s eyesight 
and condemn Vietnam to more years of in- 
conclusive butchery. Rightly or wrongly, they 
feel that if this happens, the U.S. will be to 
blame. Only the U.S, has the power to force 
the elimination of the military ticket, and 
the removal of this ticket is widely believed 
to be the sole means for assuring an honest 
plebiscite. The present policy of the U.S. Em- 
bassy, which is to announce its complete im- 

ty among the candidates and its 
intention to keep its hands off the election, 
is considered to be mere words so long as the 
military ticket is also the incumbent gov- 
ernment and therefore is the direct and 
sole benefactor of the U.S. support. The in- 
evitable conclusion is that the U.S. is unwill- 
ing to risk a fair electoral competition and 
still prefers to cast its lot with a military so- 
lution to the Vietnam war. To the civilian 
canidates and to most other Vietnamese 
with whom I spoke, this is a self-defeating 
policy, for they feel that the military govern- 
ment lacks both the maneuverability and the 
popular support needed for either a military 
victory over the Front or for satisfactory 
negotiations with it. 

The Vietnamese readily admit that it is 
also not easy to create a civilian government 
with wide popular support, but they feel that 
it would be criminal to fall to try, for hope 
lies only with such a government. The con- 
sensus seems to be that retired general 
Duong Van Minh, now in exile in Bangkok, 
offers by far the best hope for forming such 
a government. Popular with the army, popu- 
lar with the Buddhists, (Tri Quang told me 
that his Buddhists, who have not yet an- 
nounced whether or not they will boycott the 
elections, would readily support a popular 
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candidate like Minh if the elections were to 
be honestly run), and reasonably well 
thought of in Washington, his major opposi- 
tion would come from the incumbent mili- 
tary leaders whom he would replace and 
from some of the right wing Catholics who 
hold him responsible for Diem's overthrow 
and death. Presumbaly, he would form a 
civilian government. Several of the civilian 
candidates have expressed a willingness to 
withdraw from the election in favor of Minh 
if he is permitted to run. 

As the major threat to Thieu and Ky, 
Minh presents a grave dilemma to the mili- 
tary junta. They would like to disqualify him 
and to keep him in exile. Washington can 
exert its influence to see that Minh is per- 
mitted to return home and to run, just as it 
could exert its influence to haye the Thieu/ 
Ky ticket disqualified so as to offer the non- 
incumbents a fair competition. The standard 
Embassy reply to such suggestions is that 
these are strictly internal questions for the 
Vietnamese to decide. Embassy spokesmen 
also delight in pointing out that we do not 
disqualify incumbent American presidents 
from campaigning for reelection, This really 
is no answer at all, because the U.S. is not a 
police state which confers almost limitless 
powers into the hands of the government in 
power. South Vietnam is such a state, and 
the test of Washington’s sincerity in desiring 
a way out of the Vietnam impasse will de- 
pend on its willingness to recognize this 
reality and not to hide behind inapplicabie 
platitudes. 

A word about the candidacy of Au Truong 
Thanh, One hour before the filing deadline 
Mr. Thanh, a former minister of Finance 
and of Economics in the Khanh and Ky gov- 
ernments, filed to run on a bold peace 
ticket—the “cease-fire” ticket, with a slogan 
of “no more bombs”, This was a daring act 
in a country which, by its own admission, 
does not tolerate public talk of neutrality 
and classifies all anti-war efforts as commu- 
nist inspired and therefore illegal. Mr. Thanh 
consciously placed not only his freedom but 
his very life in great Jeopardy by this candi- 
dacy. He did so because he felt that peace is 
the major issue in the election but feared 
that no one would dare even mention it dur- 
ing the campaign. Mr. Thanh has peither an 
organization nor funds adequate to get his 
message around the country, so he does not 
expect to be a very serious contender. Al- 
though he is highly respected in Washington 
and Saigon as one of South Vietnam’s lead- 
ing economists, he does not have a national 
reputation. His candidacy is purely symbolic 
and he might well throw his support ulti- 
mately behind another ticket in an effort to 
unify the country around the most popular 
candidate. In fact, however, his ticket will 
likely be eliminated by the government in 
the July 19th listing on some pretext—prob- 
ably on charges than Thanh is a tool of the 
communists. 

ACTION 


(1) Both to protect Mr. Thanh’s life and 
to encourage those who dare speak out for 
peace where it is truly dangerous to do so, I 
would urge all sympathetic Americans to 
send Mr, Thanh telegrams of support. Ad- 
dress: Mr. Au Truong Thanh, 413/1 Vo Di 
Nguy, Saigon. He has requested such support. 

(2) There is little that the Vietnamese 
can do to render their elections an honest 
competition, but there is much that Wash- 
ington can do. I urge all interested persons 
and groups to exert whatever pressure they 
have on Washington (State Department, 
White House, Congress) to convince it of 
the importance of using the great power 
which the U.S. unquestionably has in South 
Vietnam (a) to see that all candidates, and 
especially those, such as Minh and Thanh, 
who are feared by the ruling junta but who 
perhaps speak most accurately for the Viet- 
namese masses, are permitted to contest the 
elections without restrictions, and (b) to see 
that the built-in advantages which the 
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Thieu/Ey ticket has are effectively neu- 
tralized. Suggested means: Disqualification 
of the Thieu/Ky ticket; replacement of the 
incumbent Thieu/Ky government by a pro- 
Visional government charged with the re- 
Sponsibility of organizing the elections; re- 
Placement of General Nguyen Ngoc Loan, the 
Chief of the national police, by someone not 
beholden to the military Junta. (A specific 
Proposal offered by some, but not endorsed by 
all, of the Buddhist leaders is that the elec- 
tions be abandoned altogether and a compro- 
Mise government be set up headed by Duong 
Van Minh but with the prime ministership 
Stven to a pro-junts, pro-American general 
such as Nguyen Duc Thang or Huynh Van 
Cao.) Foreign observer teams should definite- 
ly not be considered an effective deterrent 
to election fraud, for the most serious types 
of fraud are scarcely detectable by foreign- 
ers. Some of the candidates even feel such 
Observer teams to be harmful, for they risk 
giving a stamp of approval where it is totally 
unmerited. 

It is my feeling that it is in America's 
interest, as well as in Vietnam's, that gen- 
uine popular government emerge from these 
elections, even at the risk that a government 
With a popular mandate might well have 
ideas about Vietnam's future which differ 
from Washington's prescription, One of the 
fundamental dilemmas which Washington 
Taces in Vietnam is that a Vietnamese gov- 
ernment which enjoys sufficiently wide pop- 
ular support to deal effectively with the NLF 
either militarily or politically will, by the 
dame token, be in a position to act somewhat 
independently of Washington, Unsatisfac- 
tory as this may appear to our Embassy peo- 
ple, damaging as it may be to their pet proj- 
ects as well as to General Westmoreland's de- 
talled plans, a Vietnamese-directed show is 
still a far healthier situation than is the 
Present one and is unquestionably in the 
best interest of the U.S, when viewed in long 
Tange, rather than short range perspective. 

Norr: Subsequent to completion of this 
Memo, I received word that one of the major 
Candidates, Mr. Tran Van Huong, has just 
Pronounced in favor of a cease-fire. Further 
details not available at this time. 


Letters From Average Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


or MAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, I am be- 
ginning to get a great deal of mail from 
People who are not associated with any 
Political or economic group—the persons 
we speak of when we refer to the average 
American. Their statements are spon- 
taneous rather than organized, and the 
Message is invariably the same; reduce 
Government spending, quit coddling the 
criminal, stop building bridges to th 
Communist bloc. 

Typical of the letters I have received 
is one that came in last week from con- 
stituents of mine in Boise. They say they 
are not— 

Members of any group, just concerned 
Americans. We are tired of the socialis- 
tic, power-grabbing, free-agency thiev- 
ing type of government we are getting. 
Please do all you can while in your high 
Position to rectify this tide of brotherly 
love toward communism and free hand- 
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outs to those who are too lazy to even 
seek employment. I think we should take 
the money from the giveaway programs 
and return it to the people in the form of 
tax relief where it can be put to proper 
use in private enterprise. Thank you 
from an Idaho voter, Ira C. and Eunice 
Buchanan. 

I think that many of those who hold 
responsible positions in the Government 
fail to recognize the depth of the unrest 
sweeping across this country. Those who 
so delude themselves are not likely to 
hold those positions a great deal longer. 


Kudos for Transportation Department, 
Customs, Immigration, and Public 
Health Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a consid- 
erable number of international charter 
flights were scheduled to use the Long 
Beach, Calif., airport as port of depar- 
ture and port of entry this year. Al- 
ready congested Los Angeles Interna- 
tional Airport, 40 minutes away on the 
freeway, could not handle these flights 
without considerable delay and incon- 
venience to passengers. But to use the 
Long Beach facility required the con- 
currence of the Customs, Public Health 
and Immigration Services, each opera- 
ting as a part of a separate department 
of the Government. Although these 
agencies could agree on the matter of 
processing nighttime arrivals, they could 
not as to daytime arrivals, Funds avail- 
able to these services to carry on their 
responsibilities have been lamentably 
short in relation to increasing workload 
caused by burgeoning international 
traffic. 

I called upon Secretary Allan Boyd 
of the new Department of Transporta- 
tion to use his good offices to see if, 
somehow, arrangements could be made 
and concurrence obtained to meet the 
needs and convenience of the many 
hundred international passengers af- 
fected. Secretary Boyd immediately re- 
sponded and assigned the task to his 
able Assistant Secretary, Donald Agger. 
Secretary Agger went to work at once 
with considerable skill and diplomacy. 
Commissioner of Customs, D. 
Johnson repsonded with equal skill and 
alacrity, as did other responsible officials 
of the Customs Immigration, and Public 
Health Service both in Washington and 
southern California. Within the space 
of 7 short days the necessary road 
blocks were cleared away and the re- 
quired arrangement made to process the 
fights involved. 

This is an outstanding example of ex- 
cellence, understanding, cooperation and 
leadership on the part of all the nine 
public servants involved. They deserve 
the highest commendation and I take 
this means to offer it to them. 
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Surgeon General Warns on TV Radiation 
Dangers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL C. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
last Friday the Public Health Service, 
through an announcement by Surgeon 
General William H. Stewart, makes it 
abundantly clear that the situation of 
X-radiation as emitted from some Gen- 
eral Electric color television sets is a po- 
tential hazard to human health. 

We have for 2 months waited for a 
finding when indeed the problem is much 
older than that. These General Electric 
sets were on the market last September 
and Public Health was supposedly look- 
ing into the matter since General Elec- 
tric brought it to public light in May. 

Yet we now find out that these sets 
have been found to be emitting radiation 
far above the recommended level, much 
to the contrary of the May statement 
from PHS which took a rather casual at- 
titude toward this situation. 

A chart enclosed in the Surgeon Gen- 
eral's statement showed that out of 185 
tubes tested, a major portion of them 
were found to be emitting X-rays which 
could produce exposures in excess of 
limits recommended by the National 
Council on Radiation Protection and 
Measurements. 

In fact, 11 tubes emitted between 500 
and 5,000 milliroentgens per hour, four 
emitted between 5,000 and 50,000 milli- 
roentgens per hour, and one emitted 
more than 50,000 milliroentgens per hour. 
This when the recommended level is 0.05 
per hour. 

Mr. Speaker, we have neglected this 
problem far too long already. I hope that 
our hearings into the situation will result 
in immediate action by the Congress in 
passing legislation which I have spon- 
sored along with Congressman JOHN JAR- 
MAN, aimed at establishing safe levels of 
radiation and procedures to make sure 
that no products violate these levels. I 
would also like to include for the Recorp 
the statement issued by the Surgeon 
General. 

The statement follows: 

About 9,000 General Electric large-screen 
color television receivers which may be leak- 
ing excessive amounts of X-radiation have 
not been located for modification despite in- 
tensive search by the company’s distributor- 
dealer service tion, Surgeon General 
William H. Stewart of the Public Health 
Service reported today. 

“Tests made in laboratories of the National 
Center fot Radiological Health suggest that 
a large percentage of the receivers not yet 
located for correction by the company leak 
X-rays at levels representing a potential 
hazard to human health,” Dr. Stewart said. 

Corrections have been made in more than 
90 percent of the approximately 112,000 re- 
ceivers which were in the hands of dealers 
and customers when the company discovered 


/ that some sets were leaking X-rays from 


shunt regulator tubes, Dr. Stewart said. 
The receivers in question are large-screen 

color consoles and table models purchased 

between September 1, 1966 and May 31, 1967. 
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Small-screen color and black and white re- 
ceivers are not involved. 

“Persons who purchased their large-screen 
General Electric color television receivers 
between September 1, 1966 and May 31, 1967 
and whose sets have not been corrected, 
should disconnect the sets and immediately 
notify a General Electric dealer or service 
agency or, in the event neither can be reached 
readily, their State or local health depart- 
ments,” Dr. Stewart said. 

General Electric’s entire distributor-dealer 
organization and about 80,000 independent 
service men were mobilized to locate and 
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correct recelvers without charge in owners’ 
homes as soon as company tests revealed 
X-ray leakage. An incentive program was ini- 
tiated to accelerate the set correction effort. 

“We feel that the company has done an 
outstanding job in correcting these sets,” 
Dr. Stewart said. 

The National Center for Radiological 
Health has tested 185 tubes of the type asso- 
ciated with the radiation. A major portion 
of the tubes was found to emit X-rays which 
could produce exposures in excess of limits 
recommended by the National Council on 
Radiation Protection and Measurements. 


DISTRIBUTION OF X-RADIATION MEASUREMENTS FROM SHUNT REGULATOR TUBES FOR COLOR TELEVISION 


RECEIVERS 
Test sample 6EF4 Test sample 6LC6 Total test sample 
: tubes tubes 
Radiation level! 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
of tu of tubes of tu 

Less than 0.52 4 38 43 42 23 
8 29 35 39 63 34 
to 50 31 16 18 46 25 
BRE Bt pe . SS 0 0 34 18 
Total 100 89 100 185 100 


1 Values shown are readings in milliroentgens per hour 755 9 og below the base of the tube by an end window geiger probe 


calibrated to — energies. Tubes 11 th 
3 In July 1960, the National Council on Radiation Protection and Measurements recommended that the exposure dose rate at any 
readily accessible point 5 cm. from the surface of any home television receiver shall not exceed 0.5 mr. per hour under normal oper- 


ating conditions.” 


1 16 of 34 tubes emitted greater than 500 mr./hr.; L1 tubes emitted between 500 and 5,000 mr,/hr.; 4 tubes emitted between 5,000 
and 50,000 mr./hr.; 1 tube emitted greater than 56,000 mr./hr. Results obtained using calibrated fim technique. 


The School Board and Program 
Evaluation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY VANDER JAGT 


Oy MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased and proud to insert in the 
ReEcorD a paper by Mrs. Joanne Harvey, 
treasurer of the Board of Education of 
Cadillac, Mich. Mrs. Harvey is a leader 
in education, and she has devoted much 
of her time and effort to problems in edu- 
cation, not only in Cadillac, but in the 
entire State of Michigan. The paper that 
was recently presented during the Na- 
tional School Boards Association’s An- 
nual Conference in Portland, Oreg., fol- 
lows: 

THE BOARD AND PROGRAM EVALUATION 
(By Joanne Harvey) 

“Education will make progress to the ex- 
tent to which it utilizes and is guided by the 
results of evaluation.” 

Historically, evaluation of the education 
program has been a recognized problem from 
the earliest days of American Education. 
From early Colonial time to the present day, 
attempts to judge the success of the schools 
have been made. Just twenty-two years after 
the first Colonial settlement, the General 
Court of Massachusetts showed its concern 
for the adequacy of the education which the 
children of the Colony were receiving. “This 
Cort taking into consideration the great 
neglect of many parents and masters in train- 
ing up their children in learning and la- 
bor . do hereupon order and decree, 
that in every town ye chosen men appointed 
for the prudentiall affaires of the 
same shall henceforth stand charged with the 
care of the redress of the evill to take account 
from time to time ... expecially of their 
ability to read and understand the princi- 


ple of religion and the capitall laws of this 
country.” Although this decree referred to 
the most common type of education in the 
colony—that done by parents and employ- 
ers—it demonstrated a number of very basic 
evaluative principles, First, responsibility was 
placed squarely on the shoulders of the elect- 
ed representatives of the people. Second, these 
representatives were to “take account” pe- 
riodically; and, third, these representatives 
were to judge the status of the children on 
the basis of clearly defined objectives—the 
ability to read, and the ability to understand 
religion and the law. These same principles 
hold equally true today. We, as board mem- 
bers, are ultimately responsible for the cali- 
ber of education in our district, we must 
“take into account from time to time” and 
we must evaluate on the basis of clearly de- 
fined objectives. And the hardest to achieve 
of these of the clearly defined objectives. 

Who is it that determines the objectives 
of our schools? A generation ago this was a 
relatively simple problem, but today there 
are many forces, both good and not-so-good, 
that are pushing and tugging at the 
schools: Russia’s startling technological ad- 
vances; Conant's study of the American 
high school and junior high; books of 
doubtful bases such as Bell’s The Crisis in 
Education or Smith's And Madly Teach; 
commercial suppliers of school materials out 
with a hard or soft sell for hardware or 
software; foundation executives; and, prob- 
ably most important, the multitude of gov- 
ernment programs. How schools are to cope 
with the increasingly more potent role that 
the federal government is playing in deter- 
mining the goals of the school is the sub- 
ject for a Special Interest Clinic by itself. 
At the recent AASA Convention Harold 
Spears, San Francisco superintendent and 
outgoing AASA president, discussed the na- 
tional theme or directives that schools have 
little choice but to follow. He cited the 1955 
Johnny Can't Read emphasis, followed by 
the gifted, then compensatory education, 
and, now, quality education. Spears said, 
In spite of our pride in being a nation 
with no centralized system of education, in 
each of these instances we have dropped lo- 
cal curriculum planning to follow a na- 
tional theme... In no time at all, with no 
official directive, we are jigging to the same 
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tune, improvising curriculum like made un- 
til the new beat comes through.” 

Today schools are continuously being 
asked or urged to expand their activities 
into areas which are not primarily educa- 
tional. We teach the children manners and 
morals because some homes do not want to 
teach them; we give children hot lunches 
because many mothers are not home at noon; 
we are urged to straighten out, through our 
guidance counselors, family problems ad- 
versely affecting the children. We serve as 
fund raisers for worthwhile charities; as rec- 
reation directors to keep children out of mis- 
chief after school hours; as insurance agents 
for health and accident insurance; and as a 
distribution center for everything from fire 
prevention literature to the bible. We con- 
stantly receive requests for students to par- 
ticipate in American Legion poster contests, 
Jaycee oratorical contests and a host of other 
pet projects. I do not mean to imply that 
this is all bad, some of it is very worthwhile, 
but the net result is that the school day 
becomes so filled with extraneous matters 
that the teachers have a difficult time doing 
the teaching they were hired to do. To avoid 
this, the board must do some hard-headed 
thinking and take a firm stand on what it 
decided are its responsibilities and objec- 
tives—always keeping in mind the needs of 
the community and the resources available 
to the board. 

We as school board members are, by defi- 
nition, lay members of the community we 
serve. We are not trained specifically for the 
jobs we hold and we often have professional 
or vocational backgrounds far removed from 
public education. Yes, since ours is the re- 
sponsibility to evaluate the educational pro- 
gram, we must do our homework with real 
dedication and keep informed about educa- 
tional philosophy and new trends. A board 
member must understand what constitutes a 
good program, otherwise he will have no 
standards against which to judge the exist- 
ing program. We must be familiar with many 
aspects of our own school systems of which 
we previously had only cursory knowledge. 
The board member must be prepared to con- 
sider with an open mind, the recommenda- 
tions of the professionals in his school dis- 
trict regarding the school program. Unless 
we as board members are willing to do these 
things, we will lose control of our local school 
systems. 

Since boards are placed in the position of 
evaluating the evaluation done by ite pro- 
fessional staff, it is important that boards 
understand certain basic facts regarding 
evaluation. First, we should never lose sight 
of the fact that the primary function of 
evaluation should be stimulation for im- 
provement of instruction. One educational 
writer has made the following eight points 
concerning evaluation: it should be system- 
atically planned; appropriate to the philos- 
ophy, objectives and environmental factors 
of the individual schools; should use sound 
criteria; should use a variety of evaluative 
methods and devices; be as objective as pos- 
sible; a continuing process; and, most im- 
portantly, involve participation in appro- 
priate ways by all who are effected by it. 

One device often misused in evaluation 
is student results on standardized tests. 
Standardized test results should be used as 
a measure of growth rather than a status 
symbol, It has been proven that such tests 
have little value in distinguishing between 
a superior and an inferior school. Test re- 
sults should be viewed in terms of individual 
growth patterns and capacities so that the 
problem of underachievement can be helped. 
An education writer has said, “the success 
of an education system can, or should, no 
longer be measured in terms of the number 
who pass or fail in examinations, but by the 
degree to which it has been able to discover 
the abilities and needs of pupils and has pro- 
vided for them the type of education from 
which they are capable of profiting.“ 
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Another method used in program evalua- 
tion is the involvement of citizen commit- 
tees. Many communities have found that 
participation by lay groups in the study and 
evaluation of education programs has con- 
tributed much to community understanding 
of educational needs and willingness to sup- 
port education. Such participation must be 
handled judiciously and should serve to edu- 
cate the public to modern educational prac- 
tices and to the extent to which lay members 
may make a valuable contribution to educa- 
tion. Certain areas lend themselves well to 
lay participation: guidance services, health 
Services and school plant, to name a few. 
Also, specific curriculum areas can lend 
themselves to study and evaluation by lay 
citizens whose vocation or avocation in- 
volve specific skills taught by the schools; 
for example, the industrials arts program, 
business and secretarial skills program, and 
the music and art programs. Of course, the 
pitfall here {s that some of these people look 
at the fleld rather narrowly and want undue 
emphasis put on their particular interest 
or skill. Frankly, it’s when the results of 
evaluation are apt to lead to increased school 
taxes, that most boards strive for the great- 
est citizen involvement. 

Still another technique used in program 
evaluation is the employment of an outside 
agency or university to conduct an evalua- 
tion. In my personal opinion this should be 
used only rarely. If the purpose of evalua- 
tion is to bring about change, and I believe 
it Is, the people that will be affected by any 
change should be involyed in the study and 
formulation of recommendations. An outside 
specialist used as a consultant to a faculty 
and/or citizens committee, excellent. In fact, 
sometimes very necessary to avoid a com- 
pounding-of-ignorance. But to do all the 
work and make final recommendations, no. 

The board's role in program evaluation, in 
my opinion, should be prodders, synthesisers, 
interpreters and climatizers. Prodders of the 
staff and administration who often hesitate 
to modify a program or introduce new 
methods for fear the community is not ready 
for change. Synthesisers of the ideas of the 
staff, the community and the educational 
innovators. Interpreters between the com- 
munity and staff, receiving many of the 
pressures from each group and interpreting 
fairly each group“ ideas and positions to the 
other. And, finally, climatizes in the 
most important role is to create a climate 
that encourages study, analysis and change, 

In conclusion, let me state that there is 
no best way to evaluate a program or a 
school. Communities differ. People differ. 
Boards of education differ. And school prob- 
lems differ, Each board, administration and 
faculty, working with parents and pupils, 
must determine the most appropriate or- 
ganization for self study and evaluation. It 
is said that the discontented are the ones 
who make the world progress, Let us out of 
our discontent strive to improve the educa- 
tional program in our district, in America 
and in the world. 


On Second Thought 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith a short statement from 
the front page of the Carthage, Mo., 
Evening Press for July 14, 1967, wherein 
Master farmer Gene Poirot sums up 
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succinctly and analytically our current 
farm dilemma. His feature, “On Second 
Thought,” quite often appears in his 
hometown paper, is self-explanatory, 
and is submitted for the consideration 
of ali who represent producers, agri- 
business, and consumers: 
On SECOND THOUGHT 
(By Gene Poirot) 

The president's science advisory committee 
of more than 150 members say in three vol- 
umes that the world food problem disaster 
already started can be reduced by: 

1. Returning fertility to cropland. “Crop- 
land restoration.” 

2. Irrigation. “Water conservation for ir- 
rigation.” 


3. Better seeds, insecticides, etc. “The sci- . 


ence of agriculture measured by growing 
a suitable crop.” 

4. A market incentive to grow more than 
just farm family subsistance. “A second mar- 
ket pegged at a minimum wage fair price.” 

The quotations are from Congressman 
Hall's bill HR10742. It says our farm prob- 
lems can be solved by offering the farmer 
@ second market, cropland restoration and 
water conservation for irrigation at a fair 
price when proven by growing tons of a 
suitable crop according to the science of 
agriculture. After more than one year’s study 
the President's Panel of Scientists approved 
these basic principals on a world wide basis. 


War Against the Farmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, as the rep- 
resentative of the First Congressional 
District in Nebraska, I am particularly 
proud and privileged to have a large 
number of farmers in my constituency. I 
have long been very impressed with the 
contribution that rural communities 
make to our total American society. 
Foremost among these contributions is 
the belief that a man should be mainly 
self-sufficient. 

It is therefore very distressing to wit- 
ness the plight of the farmers in my dis- 
trict and in America. War has been de- 
clared against poverty, crime and rats 
by the Johnson administration. 

Now, sadly, it appears that President 
Johnson and Secretary Freeman have 
declared war against the farmer. 


A constituent’s views are always 
strongly considered in my office. Recent- 
ly, I received the views of a faner from 
a very productive area in my district. It 
is on farmers like this one that our Na- 
tion’s agricultural strength is firmly 
based. I include the text of his letter in 
the Recorp at this point: 

How do you think a farmer lives? Hard 
work and no food? Machinery is too high 
and livestock and grain too low. Livestock 
should be kept up all the time. Why is 
everyone trying to push a small farmer off 
the farm? He could be the happiest person 
if prices were good enough so he could live 
decent without high land taxes and income 
tax. When will all this end? We will be next 
to icave the farm. Wages in town are good 
but farm prices are always low. Why did 
food stores go up again? Our prices didn’t. 
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Mr. Speaker, our Nation runs the risk 
of losing the stability and self-sufficiency 
that our farmers have afforded us. We 
must come to their assistance. If we do 
not, the road ahead for the farmer now 
caught in the price-cost squeeze must be 
in one of two directions: A losing of his 
self-sufficiency and the subsequent heav- 
ier dependence on governmental pro- 
grams or moving to the urban centers 
and adding to their congestion and com- 
plexities. 


Conference Report on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 81—Providing for Settlement of 
Railroad Labor Dispute 


SPEECH 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN, Mr. Speaker, this House 
has passed the rail strike legislation 
which it had earlier rejected. 

I voted for the bill. At this point, I 
could see no other choice. However, I 
think it was proper for the majority of 
this body to have rejected the same legis- 
lation earlier, for we had every right to 
expect reason and responsibility from the 
bargaining parties. We know now that 
this was not the case. 

The effects of the strike were quickly 
felt. Beginning late Saturday night, 
paralysis spread quickly throughout the 
Nation’s rail network, and by Monday 
morning the work stoppage's potential 
for creating economic havoc was evident. 
It also became increasingly clear that 
it posed a threat to the national security. 

Conditions imposed by the strike were 
more than inconvenient for commuters 
and other passengers. In the Washington 
area alone, some 5,000 commuters were 
stranded, and the nearly 30,000 rail pas- 
sengers who normally use Union Station 
on weekends were fighting for already 
overloaded airplane, bus, and highway 
facilities. Mail service across the Nation 
was sharply curtailed, and industry was 
girding itself for a severe economic 
shock. 

The Secretaries of Defense and Trans- 
portation calculated the danger posed to 
the war effort in Vietnam, and the possi- 
bilities of substitute modes of freight 
transport. They estimated that over 40 
percent of the freight shipped by the 
Department of Defense, excluding petro- 
leum products transported by pipeline, 
is moved by rail. 

During the first 9 months of fiscal year 
1967, Defense rail shipments totaled 5.4 
million tons. This came to about 20,000 
tons or some 625 carloads per day and 
traffic scheduled for the next few weeks 
was estimated to reach over 3,000 car- 
loads; all in ammuntion, weapons, vehi- 
cles, rations, and other supplies for our 
men in Vietnam. 

Secretary of Transportation Alan S. 
Boyd, declared that a system of priorities 
for freight shipments and efforts to use 
other forms of transport would not suf- 
fice. He said that the other modes could 
be expected to absorb only 10 percent of 
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the-normal rail traffic at best, and traffic 
was expected to be heavier than usual. 

In these circumstances, with the Na- 
tion’s rail traffic ground to a virtual halt, 
crops threatened with spoilage, indus- 
tries threatened with shutdowns, and 
supplies and ammunition for our men in 
Vietnam stalled in transit, we had no 
choice but to take immediate action to 
end the strike. 

As a conscientious member of the 
House Committee on Armed Services, my 
choice was clear. Having on one occasion 
voted to authorize funds, and later to 
appropriate the funds to sustain the men 
we have committed to war, I could not 
on another, ignore conditions which 
would deprive them of material support. 
We had to act. 

The question is why was this thrust so 
precipitously upon the Congress? The 
answer lies in the threefold impasse 
which had plagued these negotiations 
from the start. 

First there was the virtual breakdown 
of collective bargaining. A small segment 
of labor, some 40,000 workers out of over 
500,000 railroaders, refused to temper its 
demands, in the hopes of Government 
seizure to prevent the effects of a strike. 
Management was unconcerned about the 
wage demands, had applied to the ICC 
for rate increases to cover anticipated 
costs, and sat back, in the words of news- 
paper columnist Joseph Kraft, “hardly 
engaging in collective bargaining at all.” 
They wanted Congress to impose a per- 
manent system of compulsory arbitration 
which would eliminate their responsibil- 
ity to engage in collective bargaining. 

Second, I must say quite candidly that 
there was a stalemate in the Congress, 
There were those who adamantly stuck 
to the administration’s proposal for a 
one-shot emergency compulsory arbitra- 
tion bill—there is no other word for it. 
one became the Senate version of the 

The House measure omitted the provi- 
sion of compulsory arbitration for a final 
settlement, and when the bill went to 
conference, the Senate refused to budge; 
knowing full well that the rail strike 
which loomed on the horizon would 
create sufficient pressures to ram the 
Senate version through the House. 

A number of my colleagues have com- 
mented on this, both in the Chamber 
and in private. Of course, we harbor no 
bitterness, but to my way of thinking 
this method of handling the matter left 
much to be desired. 

It just was not right. A bill which a 
majority of my distinguished colleagues 
had seen fit to support was not given due 
consideration. 

In the end, the Members of this great 
legislative body deferred to the Senate 
when there was no alternative—for cer- 
tainly some legislation was preferable to 
none. We upheld the national interest. 

_Surely this act of statesmanship was the 
highest form of honor to ourselves as 
legislators, and to the dignity of the 
House. 

Third, the most disconcerting, was the 
absence of permanent legislation which 
could have been applied to the labor- 
management dispute. Surely, the Presi- 
dent's state of the Union message in 1966 
gave us reason to expect comprehensive 
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and permanent legislation on the prob- 
lem. With all appreciation of the neces- 
sarily complicated features of such a pro- 
posal, I must express deep concern that 
the measure has not been forthcoming. 

In summary, the present act provides 
no permanent solution. It is not even the 
best short-term one, for it imposes wage 
restraints on the workers without touch- 
ing the profits of the railroads. Thus it 
would tend, over a prolonged period, to 
favor one side in the dispute over the 
other. 

It should be noted here that this does 
not imply any personal preference on my 
part for the position of either party to 
the dispute. My only concern is for the 
basic concept of fairness in the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes which has be- 
come so deeply embedded in our tradi- 
tion of free collective bargaining. Cer- 
tainly we must preserve this system, and 
in cases involving the national security 
if we do intervene, we must keep in mind 
the essence of its evenhandedness. 

Let us not lose sight of the continuing 
need for legislation which will either 
safeguard the public interest in collec- 
tive bargaining, or provide a system of 
arbitration which would artificially in- 
duce the conditions of a strike on both 
bargaining parties, while maintaining 
rail service. 


Is Tax Rise Inevitable? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. AIRD. Mr. Speaker, in the July 
13 edition of the Paterson, N.J., News, an 
editorial comment appeared on the ques- 
tion of tax increases this year. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial, “Is Tax Rise Inevitable?” 
in the Recor at this point: 

Is Tax RISE INEVITABLE? 

The two ways to look at that “inevitable” 
federal tax rise have been sketched by the 
political partisans in this field. 

Gardner Ackley, chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers, says 
the tax rise is inevitable to avoid high in- 
terest and inflation. Melvin R. Laird, chair- 
man of the House Republican Conference, 
says it's inevitable because the President 
asked and got a $22 billion raise in the na- 
tional debt ceiling, to lay the base for the 
deficit spending that will necessitate a tax 
rise. 7 


However, we want to argue the fact that 
the tax rise is not yet inevitable. Not only 
were the House Republicans unanimously 
against raising the national debt ceiling, but 
many Democrats joined them in their de- 
mand that the President cut domestic spend- 
ing to a point where a huge boost in the debt 
celling would have been unnecessary. Also, 
Chairman Wilbur Mills of the tax-writing 
House Ways and Means Committee, warned 
that his support of any income tax boost 
would be conditioned on a corresponding de- 
crease in non-defense spending and reliable 
showing that the economy can stand an in- 
come tax increase. 


The proposal for a tax increase has lain 
dormant while the economy was expected to 
boom the second half of the year. The boom 
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has not yet materialized, but the Adminis- 
tration is beating the drums for the increased 
taxes nonetheless. It behooves taxpayers to 
support the demand for cuts in spending, 
first, else they will wind up this year not 
with a six per cent surtax to pay for the war 
in Vietnam, but an even bigger tax for the 
huge expenditures at home. 


Remarks of Vice President Hubert Hum- 
phrey at Desalinization Plant Dedica- 
tion, Key West, Fla., July 20, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, our en- 
ergy-filled, dedicated Vice President, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, has again given 
of his tremendous abilities in dedicat- 
ing the Westinghouse Desalinization 
Plant at Key West, Fla. Westinghouse 
and the Vice President are to be con- 
gratulated for their part in this his- 
toric event. 

This is another example of industry 
and government cooperation to build a 
better America. This is the first time a 
US. municipality has looked to the sea 
for its entire supply of fresh water. 
President D. C. Burnham and his West- 
inghouse team should be saluted for this 
pacesetting step forward and I com- 
mend this speech for all to share, as 
follows: 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, AT DESALINIZATION PLANT DEDICA- 
TION, Key West, FA., JULY 20, 1967 


I am happy to be here with you today to 
join in the dedication of this magnificent 
new desalting plant. 

And I am privileged to bring you this 
special message from the President: 

“The dedication of Key West's new desalt- 
ing plant is an event of historical signifi- 
cance. The occasion marks the first time 
that a U.S. municipality has turned to the 
sea for its water supply. The plant to be 
placed in operation today incorporates the 
latest technology that scientists and engi- 
neers from both Government and industry 
have been able to devise. Through their 
wise application of new technology, the citi- 
zens of Key West will have their own local 
supply of fresh water, at a fair and eco- 
nomical cost. 

“Your new plant represents more than 
just the sweet taste of clear water for an 
entire local community. It is also a splendid 
example of Federal, State, and private indue 
trial cooperation to meet the needs of our 
people, Other nations will also look to this 
plant as a prototype to help advance their 
own technology in the urgent search for a 
low cost supply of fresh water. 

“While this is the first municipal sea water 
conversion plant in the United States, in- 
land communities are already desalting 
brackish water and putting it to use. Before 


this decade is ended, I am confident that 


desalting plants will have greatly increased 
the quantity and quality of fresh water in 
the United States and around the world. The 
operation of this fine new plant thus marks 
a turning point in mankind's desperate need 
for vast new sources of life-sustaining water. 
I extend my best wishes to the citizens of 
the State of Florida, the people of Key West, 
and the members of the Florida Keys Aque- 
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duct Commission for their demonstrated 
leadership in this practical and history-mak- 
ing achievement.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is indeed a 
happy occasion for Key West, for the Florida 
Keys Aqueduct Commission, and for the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 

The plant we are now dedicating is the 
largest single-unit desalting installation in 
the world today. 

It represents a giant step forward in a 
brand new technology which is destined, I 
believe, to yield benefits for mankind at least 
as great as those bestowed by the develop- 
ment of electricity. 

As Chairman of the National Council on 
Marine Resources and Engineering Develop- 
ment, I have kept in close touch with prog- 
ress in the desalinization field. It has been 
nothing less than sensational. 

Indeed, Mr. Koenig, the very name of your 
Commission is a measure of the pace of this 
Progress. When it was established a few years 
&go, people were still thinking in terms of 
&queducts, a technological concept thou- 
sands of years old. 

Today, that Commission is engaged in 
doing what once occurred only in miraculous 
legends—bringing forth fresh water from 

e sea. 

The need for new sources of fresh water 
is acute and increasing all over the world 
today. 

Right here in the United States there are 
More than a thousand communities making 
do with brackish water which is hardly fit 
either for human consumption or for indus- 

use. 

Still more communities experience fre- 
quent water shortages from natural causes 
droughts or storms like Hurricane Donna, 
Which disrupted your water supply in 1960. 

Here we see the beginnings of a whole new 
industry, serving an immense market—and, 
I understand a highly competitive one. 

As a staunch believer in our free enter- 
Prise system, I welcome this competition. I 
Say—let all companies interested in this field 
Compete, and compete vigorously. That is 
the way the interests of the nation will best 
be served. 

This plant gives Key West a great distinc- 
tion. But I urge you to enjoy that distinc- 
tion while you can, because there are much 
bigger things to come. 

There is already planned, for 1973—just 
six years from now—a desalting plant off the 
Coast of California that will deliver 150 mil- 
lion gallons of water a day. It will use nu- 
Clear power, and will generate great quan- 
tities of electricity as well. 

The experts tell us that by 1980—only 13 

way—we will have nuclear-powered 
plants capable of turning out a billion gal- 
lons of fresh water daily, at a cost of 10 
Cents per gallon. 

This la good news for America. Our water 
Consumption is increasing so rapidly that by 
the 1980's we may have reached the limits 
x dependable water supply from traditional 


urces. 

This nation has taken the lead in the field 
Of desalinization, a fact of which we can 
all be proud. 

And we can be especially proud that we 
have determined to share this life-giving 
technology freely with other nations. 

President Johnson has many times reaf- 
firmed his determination that, We here will 
do our share, and do more, to see that the 
Peaceful promise of nuclear energy is ap- 
Plicd to the critical problem of desalting 
Water and helping to make the desert bloom.” 

We are, for example, currently engaged to- 
ether with Mexico and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in a joint study for 
t nuclear-powered fresh water and electricity 
Plant. It will serve the needs of California 
find Arizona, north of the border, and Sonora 
and Lower California south of it. 

Water—and the need for water—overflows 
all ideological barriers. 
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The United States and the Soviet Union, 
under an agreement recently renewed, have 
exchanged information and experts in this 
field 


A “Water for Peace“ Conference held in 
Washington this spring was attended by 64 
hundred delegates and observers from 94 
nations. 

We are establishing, in the Department of 
State, a Water for Peace Office to lead and 
coordinate this nation’s efforts for world- 
wide progress in the development of pure 
water resources. 

The need is everywhere, but particularly 
in the developing countries. Paul Hoffman, 
who heads the United Nations Development 

„ has said: 

“At least 60 of the under-developed coun- 
tries and territories associated with the 
United Nations face forms of water shortage 
which in time can only be met from non- 
traditional sources: That is, from brackish 
and salt-water sources. 

Water shortage in these countries, where 
the vast majority of the people live on tHe 
land, means that tens of millions of poten- 
tially fertile acres can not be tilled. 

It means that oppressive landlord-peasant 
relationships are inescapable—that millions 
of humble cultivators cannot experience the 
pride of tilling their own farms. 

And it means starvation. 

But consider this exciting possibility: 
Economical nuclear desalting on a large scale 
produces, as a byproduct, vast quantities of 
electricity. 

In many arid regions, there is at present 
no market for this electricity. But the pro- 
duction of fertilizer, another essential in- 
gredient for successful agriculture, requires 
a great deal of electrical energy. 

Our Atomic Energy Commission is there- 
fore considering a comprehensive plan for 
the establishment of massive multi-purpose 
atomic energy centers which would produce 
both fresh water and fertilizer, as well as 
other chemicals. 

The electricity could also be used for 
pumping and as power for other industrial 
enterprises. 

This idea is only in its initial stages. But 
at the present rate of technological progress, 
multipurpose atomic energy centers will be 
a practical possibility by 1975 or 1980. 

Bold programs such as this could convert 
the semi-arid regions of the world into 
flourishing agricultural and Industrial areas, 
providing food, employment and prosperity 
for millions of people. 

In a world fraught with tension, the new 
technology of desalinization provides a 
beacon of hope. For it is truly a technology 
of peace. It has no military application what- 
soever, 

It can be used only for the fulfillment of 
age-old human needs, and therein lies its 
revolutionary promise. 


Trenton Dropout Wins Scholarship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, as we all know, it is always open 
season 12 months out of the year for the 
antipoverty program. The critics bom- 
bard us with accounts of its alleged 
shortcomings. Seldom, if ever, do they 
advance accounts of its successes. There- 
fore, it gives me great preasure to place 
before my colleagues an article from the 
Trenton Evening Times from July 18 
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which tells a heartening story of two 
youngsters who were motivated by their 
experience in the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps to return to school and who are 
now headed for college. 

The article is as follows: 

For "UPWARD BOUND” PROGRAM: TRENTON 
DROPOUTS WIN SCHOLARSHIPS 

Two Trenton youths who dropped out of 
school, joined the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
and are on their way to college are now win- 
ners of scholarships awarded by the Almeta 
Lexine Club. 

The boys, James York, 20, of 29 Sheridan 
Avenue, and Ervan Cheek, 17, of 38 Oak 
Street, have received the scholarships to help 
them attend Upward Bound programs this 
summer at Princeton University and Trenton 
State College. 

Mrs. Louis Meyers, chairman of the club 
made up of neighborhood women, said the 
scholarships will enable the youths to at- 
tend the Upward Bound programs without 
any financial loss to their families. 

The scholarships will supplant the money 
the youths would have earned in the Neigh- 
bor-six-week Upward Bound p 

Upward Bound is a program that attempts 
to combine educational and physical training 
projects to develop the leadership ability of 
city youths. 

York dropped out of 10th grade at Trenton 
High School several years ago. But as a mem- 
ber of the neighborhood Youth Corps, he 
earned his high school equivalency diploma 
and scored high in college tests. 

Cheek is still working on his high school 
equivalency but is expected to enter Mercer 
County Community College in the fall. 

The Almeta Lexine Club is a group that 
works social and charitable projects. The 
money for the scholarships was raised at a 
benefit concert giyen by Peg Leg Bates. 


Department of Transportation Appropria- 
tion Bill, 1968 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11456) making 
appropriations for the Department of Trans- 


portation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes. 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to express my support for the De- 
partment of Transportation appropria- 
tion bill before us today. I would also like 
to offer my sincere commendations to the 
Transportation Subcommittee chaired by 
the distinguished Representative from 
Massachusetts, the Honorable Enwarp P. 
BOLAND. 

Being from the east coast, I know only 
too well the pathological state in which 
our railroads currently find themselves. 
As megalopic replaces metropolis, our 
urban mass transit systems are fast be- 
coming inadequate and obsolete. Also, the 
increased volume of air traffic is fast 
rendering our airports incapable of 
carrying their heavy load. All these prob- 
lems are very complex and of great 
moment. The cohesive coordination of 
our transportation facilities and the well- 
focused attempts to relieve the difficul- 
ties we face is a highly important job. 
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The Department of Transportation has 
done well in working towards this, during 
its first year of operation. 

Safety and efficiency in the operation 
of our mass transport network are cri- 
teria that transcend dollar outlays. This 
coupled with the reasonable nature of 
the request and the coherent and respon- 
sible manner of presentation, lead me to 
lend my support to this bill. 


president Johnson’s Predictions About 


* 


E Medicare Come True 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. One 
year ago, President Johnson declared a 
bill of rights for older Americans. “Let 
us start here and now,” he declared, “to 
build a new ideal of what ought to be the 
meaning of growing old. Let us here 
proclaim a bill of rights for older Ameri- 
cans. Let us make it our guide in the 
years ahead.” 

Today, 1 year later, one of the most 
vital programs to insure this bill of 
rights—medicare—celebrates its first 
birthday. This program, passed by the 
89th Congress after a 21-year battle, be- 
came a reality for 19 million older Amer- 
icans on July 1, 1966. 

The successful fight waged by Presi- 
dent Johnson and his administration for 
this program was based on the fact that 
half the aged couples in American and 
almost four out of every single aged 
American who were hospitalized before 
medicare, incurred medical costs in ex- 
cess of $1,000. 

What this means to an ill senior citi- 
zen is demonstrated by statistics that 
show 3 million elderly couples have in- 
comes of less than $3,000 a year; 1.9 
million couples live on less than $2,500 
a year; and nearly 6 million individuals 
live on less than $1,800 a year. 

The President, those of us in the Con- 
gress, and the thousands of elderly 
Americans who desperately sought medi- 
care were continually rebuked by those 
who issued dire warnings that this pro- 
gram would “ruin” the medical profes- 
sion, would create chaos and over- 
crowded hospital conditions, and would 
generally spell disaster for the free en- 
terprise system. 

Today, we can assess these warnings 
for what they were: Empty propaganda. 
Medicare has worked, and worked very 
well indeed. 

As the Catholic Standard noted in a 
recent editorial: 

Of course, there has been an increase in 
hospital usage among the elderly. But the 
increase has been within reasonable limits. 
Statistics show that there has been an in- 
crease of 15 to 20 percent In hospital use by 
those qualifying under Medicare, but this 
has resulted in less than a 5 percent increase 
in total hospital use. 


The editorial continues: 
The first 12 months of Medicare have 
yielded some very impressive statistics. Four 
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million persons have benefited from in- 
patient hospital services. For these services, 
$2.4 billion has been paid to hospitals and 
25 million doctor bills amounting to $640 
million, have been paid . . The remarkable 
success of Medicare in the first year is a 
source of hope and inspiration to all 
Americans. 


Yes, the voices of the doubters have 
been silenced. Medicare has proven to 
be what President Johnson predicted it 
would become: A major source of help 
and security for older Americans and a 
shining example of America’s quest to 
become a truly enlightened humane 
society. 

Under unanimous consent I insert into 
the Recorp this excellent editorial from 
the Catholic Standard: 

ONE Year OLD 

This past week Medicare observed its first 
birthday in a very quiet, manner. When it 
began just one year ago, the atmosphere 
was not quite the same. Opponents of the 
medicare program were predicting that 80 
many people over 65 years of age would rush 
to the hospitals for free service that hos- 
pital care would inevitably break down. 
There were even hints that Medicare would 
quickly ruin the medical profession in the 
United States. 

Of course, there has been an increase in 
hospital usage among the elderly. But the 
increase has been within reasonable limits. 
Statistics show that there has been an in- 
crease of 15 to 20% in hospital use by those 
qualifying under Medicare but this has re- 
sulted in less than a 5% increase in total 
hospital use. 

The first 12 months of Medicare have 
yielded some very impressive statistics. Four 
million persons have benefited from in-pa- 
tient hospital services. For these services, 
$2.4 billion has been paid to hospitals and 
25 million doctor bills’ amounting to $640 
million, have been paid: Medicare also has 
played an important role in integration. In- 
tergration as required under the Civil Rights 
Act of 1965 must be in effect in a hospital 
before it can benefit from Medicare, Medi- 
care also has enabled Negro doctors to serve 
in hospitals where they can-qualify. 

No doubt there are faults in Medicare. Per- 
haps the program demands too much paper 
work. It may demand too much of certain 
hospitals, But these are small worries when 
we consider that millions of Americans are 
getting quality medical care, many of them 
for the first time in their lives. The remark- 
able success of Medicare in the first year is 
s source of hope and inspiration to all Amer- 
cans, 


No Conflicts When Pollution Reduction Is 
the Goal 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, last week in 
the Wall Street Journal, July 17, and in 
U.S. News & World Report, July 24, I 
noticed a couple of articles dealing with 
possible remedies for automotive exhaust 
pollution. 

The Journal reports on a rumor cir- 
culating in Detroit that General Electric 
is quietly at work on developing a mar- 
ketable electric car. U.S. News & World 
Report suggests, on the other hand, that 
conventionally propelled autos are far 
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more obsolete, and that various new en- 
gines and gasoline mixtures will make 
the electric car unnecessary. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that we 
in Congress should applaud all efforts 
that free enterprise makes in helping 
solve our very great air pollution prob- 
lems. It does not seem that there is an 
irreconcilable conflict, in my estimation, 
between conventionally powered cars and 
electric cars—or even fuel-cell propelled 
vehicles. Rather, it is imperative that all 
companies involved continue their as- 
siduous efforts to decreasing the amount 
of pollutants discharged by our motor 
vehicles. 

Thus far, the bulk of criticism directed 
at electric cars has been that their range 
is not far and that they need constant 
battery recharging. It appears, however, 
that—at least according to the rumors 
circulating about the General Electric 
car—speeds of up to 90 miles per hour 
and ranges of more than 200 miles be- 
fore the power source needs recharging 
would be feasible, According to the Jour- 
nal, General Electric is currently dismis- 
sing these rumors, but “Detroiters insist 
GE's disclaimers are a lot of hogwash.” 

If GE is on the verge of a technologi- 
cal breakthrough in producing a market- 
able electric car, then I applaud their 
efforts. But, I am not advocating electric 
ears’ taking over the roads completely. 
Rather, I agree with many experts who 
think that the electric car’s most pro- 
ductive role will be in short trips, par- 
ticularly shopping expenditions by 
housewives. 

There are a number of advantages for 
an electric car. One, of course, is the lack 
of pollutant emissions. Another beneficial 
byproduct of the electric car is that it 
produces less noise than conventional 
cars. Just as important, the electric cars 
are relatively small and consequently 
take up less parking space. This is criti- 
cal in urban areas as a related problem 
in our urban environment is finding the 
most productive use for land spaces. 
Certainly, having large parking lots is not 
the most worthwhile way to use our land. 
If shopping centers can be geared to 
electric car parking—which will not 
happen until electric cars are accepted 
as respectable second cars—then perhaps 
shopping centers could have small park 
areas for children to play in while par- 
ents shop. On the question of speed, elec- 
tric cars are supposed to be limited in 
speed, the rumor of GE’s potentially 90- 
mile-per-hour vehicle notwithstanding. 
This, in my opinion, is no detriment, as 
we do not need speed demons for city 
driving anyway. However, integration of 
electric cars and conventional cars on 
the highways does pose a potential prob- 
lem and I hope that forward looking cor- 
porations and Government agencies at- 
tempt to explore that problem now. 

In the U.S. News article, we are given 
a rundown on devices to help eliminate 
car smog emissions. The article begins 
succinctly enough: 

The automobile industry’s answer to smog: 
better gas engines, not electric cars, 


As I mentioned previously, however, I 
believe that the electric and conven- 
tional cars are not mutually exclusive. I 
hope that such provincialism rapidly be- 
comes a part of the thought of the past, 
for I believe there can be no room for 
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such a limited either or attitude in the 
future. 

Quoting Henry Ford I, the article 
says: 3 

Within 10 years, air pollution from autos 
will no longer be a significant public prob- 
lem— 


Adding that sources outside the indus- 
try are somewhat more “restrained” in 
their estimates. Whatever, it is gratify- 
ing to note that there have been a num- 
ber of smog devices in recent years. My 
home State of California recently ap- 
proved 13 smog device models for the 
coming year. Unfortunately, it has been 
found that they do not operate at 100- 
percent efficiency and their efficiency rat- 
ing rapidly drops off after the first year. 
It is, of course, a constructive step to have 
these various devices, but let us not rest 
on our laurels. Free enterprise must de- 
velop even better, more efficient, and 
more durable devices for the future if we 
are to hope to combat the auto’s con- 
tribution to the most troublesome plague, 
smog. 

Another possible and hopeful approach 
to reducing pollution, emanating from 
current auto research, are the various 
gasolines which have been found to be 
less smog producing than others. It is my 
firm hope that further developments in 
discovering a completely smogless“ 
gasoline will continue. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
last week passed the 1967 Clean Air Qual- 
ity Act. I hope that we in the House can 
take a good look at that measure, and 
continuing in our concern with man’s 
environment, adopt at least its basic pro- 
visions. At tue same time, I call on the 
President to, in the near future, work out 
an integrated approach to solving the 
ills of our environment. 


Comments From the Fighting Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
received a letter from a lance corporal 
now serving in the thick of fighting in 
Vietnam. Today's headlines are often oc- 
cupied with comments by persons who 
have not actually engaged in the fight- 
ing. Perhaps it would be worthwhile for 
the Congress to hear from the men ac- 
tually on the front lines. For obvious 
reasons, I have withheld the name of the 
lance corporal who wrote to me. The 
letter follows: 

Dran Sm: Sir, for several years I have 
studied Viet Nam extensively. Now that I 
have completed seven months of service in 
the Republic of South Viet Nam I feel qual- 
ified to comment on what I have long be- 
lieved to be a frightful series of errors in the 
conduct of this undeclared war. 

I am appalled that the war in Viet Nam is 
being directed by civilians and not by the 
military men of proven ability who have 
devoted their lives to the defense of the 
United States. I will not take your time 
speculating on the reasons for this deviation 
from the accepted methods of winning a war. 
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The purpose of this letter is to express with 
growing shock the realization in and 
oee that the United States is not fighting 


Sir, to my knowledge the port of Haiphong 
has not yet been bombed nor blockaded by 
our superior Naval forces, Multi-million dol- 
lar aircraft are confined to bombing trucks, 
dirt roads, bridges, and push carts instead 
of striking the main sources of supplies—the 
North Vietnamese ports. 

Why did we give the enemy time to build 

up the heaviest concentration of anti aircraft 
defenses in the world around their major 
target areas? Graduated bombing is suicidal 
for our pilots and loses shock effect on the 
enemy. The unnecessary loss in planes and 
pilots Is staggering. Now, even the North 
Vietnamese Air Force is being built up, yet 
some of their air fields have yet to be bombed. 
The flow of supplies to the south grows con- 
stantly. We are fighting better equipped 
enemy units every month and losing more 
men. 
A long war will bleed needed resources from 
even a country as great as ours. With con- 
crete evidence that the Soviet Union is pro- 
viding massive aid to North Viet Nam, our 
government still extends the hand of friend- 
ship. This, even with Soviet arms pouring 
into the Middle East and other potential 
trouble spots, and the serious possibility 
that our military forces might have more 
wars than they can handle. The cost to the 
U.S.S.R. is small in proportion to the price 
the United States must pay. 

While our effort goes into Viet Nam, the 
Soviets forge ahead with ever more advanced 
nuclear war heads and a working anti-missile 
missile system. The U.S. is losing her nu- 
merical superiority in ICBM’S, falling behind 
in warheads, and anti-missile missile systems. 
The X-ray effect is one disquieting example 
of sudden advances in Soviet technology. 

It is paradoxical that the wealthiest nation 
on the face of the earth uses cost/efficlency 
for defense with no value for the life of man. 
This, in the face of the fact that we make up 
but a fraction of the world population, and 
must rely on superior technology to survive. 

Certainly it would seem that there are 
many strong reasons to make an all-out 
effort to win the war in Viet Nam. Many of 
my friends are dead now and I have come 
close to death. Str. I enlisted for two years 
because I believe we are right in defending 
the Republic of South Viet Nam. I have a 
wonderful wife waiting at home; some of my 
dead friends did too, All the sacrifice and 
still no all-out effort. Victory has no budget. 
Victory is not easy; it takes courage and 
risk. The ultimate cost of anything less than 
complete victory will be far greater than vic- 
tory itself. 

Sir, this is a long letter; I hope you read 
it and I anxiously await your reply. 

Respectfully, 


Captive Nations Week 
SPEECH 


HON. MARGARET M. HECKLER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Americans in the United States, 
in Europe, in Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, in 
Vietnam, and other areas of the world 
celebrated the beginnings of the Amer- 
ican dream of July Fourth. Regardless of 
their present location in the world, the 
thoughts of all Americans returned to 
contemplate the meaning of freedom in 
American political society. 
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Two weeks after the Fourth of July, we 
recognize not a celebration but a sad re- 
minder—a week set aside to remind all 
Americans that there are peoples 
throughout the world who are deprived 
of their basic rights under totalitarian 
regimes. Through overt and covert ag- 
gression Communist Russia has suc- 
ceeded in crushing and subjugating the 
national independence of Poland, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, and other nations 
in and out of Eastern Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot afford to for- 
get these peoples who live under totali- 
tarianism. We must continue to renew 
and rededicate our efforts to the cause of 
universal freedom. We must keep alive 
the hopes of freedom for these subju- 
gated peoples. ; ` 


What's a Billion? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor undertook the difficult task of at- 
tempting to explain the meaning of a 
billion dollars. The editorial follows: 

War's A BILLION? 


One of the hardest things for most of us 
to do is to appreciate the extremely large 
figures which are so casually bandied about 
today. With billions of dollars being spent 
for this or that, the average person has great 
difficulty visualizing what's involved. A sum 
of $998 million sounds larger than $3 or $4 
billion. 

Perhaps we can help a little. Most people 
can conceive of a thousand without much 
trouble. Simply put, a thousand rows of a 
thousand dots makes a million, A billion 
(1,000,000,000) is simply a thousand squares, 
each square containing a thousand rows of 
a thousand dots. 

Now if we've got that, we can begin to 
comprehend some of the specific sums so 
frequently encountered today: 

There are over 3 billion people in the 
world. (We can imagine 3,000 squares, each 
one containing 1,000 rows with 1,000 people 
in each row.) 

It is now thought that the earth's crust 
was formed about 5 billion years ago, that 
the first life appeared on earth some 3 billion 
years ago, and that higher animal life has 
existed for approximately 2 billion years. 

Each year the earth travels .6 billion miles 
around the sun. Pluto, the most distant 
planet in our solar system, is, on an average, 
3.7 billion miles away. Except for our sun, 
the nearest star to earth is roughly 26,000 
billion miles away. (Light, moving at a speed 
of 5,878 billion miles a year, takes close to 
4.4 years to reach this nearest star, so it is 
44 light years away.) 

Turning from people, time, and space, to 
money, America’s gross national product 
(GNP) for 1965 was $681.2 billion, The esti- 
mated public debt in 1967 is $321.7 billion. 
Estimated federal government expenditures 
for 1967 (the administrative budget) come 
to $112.8 billion. Over half of this total, $605 
billion, goes for national defense. Actual 
military expenditures for fiscal year 1967 for 
the war in Vietnam will amount to some $24 
billion, i 

For comparison, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Agency (NASA) will, it is esti- 
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mated, spend 5.3 billion in 1967, the Post 
Office Department between $.7 and $.8 bil- 
lion, In 1965, General Motors showed yearly 
net earnings of over $2 billion. American 
Telephone and Telegraph and Standard Oil 
of New Jersey were each well over $1 billion. 
America’s gold reserve is $13.2 billion. 

Even though we may not ourselves be 
billionaires, we can at least have some vague 
idea what that means. 


Comments on the Riot Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE f 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor for the informa- 
tion of my colleagues an editorial from 
the Knoxville, Tenn., News-Sentinel 
which comments on the antiriot bill that 
we passed last week: 

THE Riot Acr 


It may be, as some opponents said, that 
the House merely was waving into the wind 
when it passed this week a so-called anti- 
riot“ bill, 

The aim of the bill is to prosecute for 
criminal offense anyone who crosses a state 
line or uses the mails or phones with “in- 
tent” to instigate a riot. Proving intent is a 
pretty iffy proposition. 

The bill passed the House 347 to 70. A 
similar measure was overwhelmingly ap- 
proved by the House last year, but got lost 
in the Senate. 

As the opponents said, the bill may be 
“futile” or “unnecessary”—every state has 
an antiriot law. 

But it was an expression of public alarm 
and disgust over the riots which have beset 
the country—in 19 cities, it was pointed out 
in the House, just since April 1. Speeches for 
or against the bill (mostly for) took up near- 
ly six hours in the House—a sure sign of 
what the congressmen have been hearing 
from. home. 

Regardless of how useless or unneeded the 
law may be (if the Senate should agree to 
it) the arguments against it were oddly 
curious. 

The opponents said the bill was “uncon- 
stitutional” because it violated the right of 
free speech. But free speech is not a license 
to murder and loot and vandalize. 

They said it violated the due process clause 
of the Constitution. But even a savage rioter 
can not be convicted except by indictment 
and trial. Due process is a system, not an 
exemption for some crimes. 

And some argued that this was an Invasion 
of State's Rights—many of them being the 
same congressmen who have voted for dozens 
of laws which expanded the Federal Govern- 
ment's intrusion into local affairs. 

A few argued simply that the only remedy 
for riots was to get at the “root causes.” No 
doubt slums, idleness and similar factors 
create a prime setting for hoodlumism—but 
they do not justify homicide, arson, burglary 
and wanton destruction of little businesses 
in which people have invested lifetimes of 
effort and money. 

Whether or not the bill, if it becomes law, 
would accomplish much, it is an expression 
of public protest against the shameful and 
vicious disorders of the last many months. 
In that light, it could have some value, if 
only as a warning; and it hardly can do any 
harm. 
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Government Gun Grab as Ancient as 
China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an excellent guest editorial by Mr. Gor- 
don Charles, which appeared in the 
Trenton, Mich., Times, a fine weekly 
publication of broad distribution in the 
16th Congressional District of Michigan, 
published by my distinguished friend, 
Mr. Kenneth R. Weidner. This editorial 
merits careful reading and speaks most 
clearly on a subject of great current in- 
terest: 

GOVERNMENT GUN Gras AS ANCIENT AS CHINA 
(By Gordon Charles) 

Do you think that crime and the threat of 
a government grab for guns is something 
new? 

Don't kid yourself! Despite the passing of 
almost 21 centuries, government still con- 
tains many shortsighted men. Proof is of- 
fered from “The History of the Han Dynasty, 
124 B.C." which had this to say: 

The Imperial Chancellor, King-sun Hung, 
petitioned the Emperor, saying: The people 
should not be allowed to possess bows or 
crossbows. When 10 bandits bend their cross- 
bows to the full, a hundred officials dare not 
advance. . If the people are not permitted 
to possess bows or crossbows, then thieves 
and robbers will carry only short weapons, 
and when two groups carrying short weapons 
meet, the larger number will be victorious. 

“In your subject's humble opinion, it will 
be advantageous to forbid the people to carry 
bows or crossbows.” 

When the Emperor sent down this sug- 
gestion to his council for discussion, an elder, 
Shou-wang, replied saying: 

“Your subject has heard that when the 
ancients made the five kinds of weapons, it 
was not for the purpose of killing each other, 
but to prevent tyranny and to punish evil, 
When people lived in peace, these weapons 
were used to control the fierce animals and 
to be prepared against emergencies, If there 
were military affairs, then these weapons were 
used to set up defense and to form battle 
arrays... 

“Your subject has heard that the Sage 
Rulers brought the people together and prac- 
ticed shooting to demonstrate instruction, 
and he has never heard any prohibition on 
bows or arrows. 

“Furthermore, the cause for prohibition is 
that the bandits use them to attack and rob. 
The crime of attacking and robbing is sub- 
ject to death; yet that they have not been 
stopped is because the great lawbreakers do 
not care, indeed, to avold severe punishment. 

“Should the suggested prohibition be en- 
forced, your subject fears that wicked per- 
sons will still carry weapons and the officials 
will not be able to stop them from carrying 
them, and that the good people who keep 
their weapons for self-defense will encoun- 
ter the prohibition of the law. 

“This will make the power of robbers ex- 
clusive and take away the means of defense 
of the people 

When the petition was presented, the Son 
of Heaven questioned the Imperial Chancel- 
lor, Hung, who promptly withdrew his sug- 
gestion. 

Pretty smart cookies back in those days, 
weren't they? 
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Labor-Civil Rights Unity Called Essential 
in Battle on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. GILBERT, Mr. Speaker, the de- 
segregation of Central High School in 
Little Rock, Ark., is one of the milestones 
in the history of American civil rights. 
One of the young Negro students who 
took part in that event was Ernest Green, 
now director of a joint apprenticeship 
training program in New York City. Re- 
cently, young Mr. Green called for unity 
between the American labor movement 
and others interested in civil rights in 
the war on poverty. 

Since I belive that all of us would like 
to ponder what this young man said in 
his address, I include excerpts from it, 
as printed in a recent issue of the AFL- 
CIO News, in the Recorp as follows: 


Past Is PROLOG:—LABOR-CIVIL RIGHTS UNITY 
CALLED ESSENTIAL IN BATTLE ON POVERTY 


(The following is excerpted from a speech 
before the Arkansas AFL-CIO convention in 
Hot Springs by Ernest Green, one of the 
Negro students who desegregated Little 
Rock's Central High School in 1957. He is 
now director of the joint apprenticeship 
training program in New York City spon- 
sored by the A. Phillp Randolph Institute 
and the Workers Defense League in coopera- 
tion with the local AFL-CIO and Building 
& Construction Trades Council.) 

I want to thank you for your generous ap- 
plause which is much more friendly than the 
one I received on the day, several years ago, 
when I made my first public appearance in 
the politics of Little Rock. But that, as you 
may well remind me, was a different kind of 
audience, and you may well consider my pres- 
ence before you as another example of the 
fact that It has been the fate of the labor 
movement to be asked to deal with problems 
that other people create. I'm sure the labor 
movement in Arkansas had no idea in 1957 
that one of the ghosts of the events that took 
place at Central High would one day come 
back to haunt them. 

Yet, in all seriousness, there is something 
very appropriate and symbolic about my 
being here. To me it symbolizes the part that 
labor has played in the freedom struggle as 
well as the part it is now being called upon 
to play in the new stage of the alliance be- 
tween black and white poor. 

With specific reference to the Negro, my 
presence here is also a reminder that the 
Negro by himself can take his own revolution 
only so far and no further—that by himself 
he can fight for better public education de- 
segregated public facilities, and voting rights, 
but beyond those points he can go no further 
without the active, willing, and energetic co- 
operation of a larger coalition of forces, the 
chief element of which must be the trade 
union movement. 

Almost a decade before the civil rights 
movement reached its peak, nine of us in 
Little Rock took our lives in our hands by 
attempting to desegregate that school. Why? 
Because we believed at the time that Central 
High offered, in a way that the all-Negro 
schools did not, the best chance of preparing 
ourselves for a better future. 

The events of the past 10 years have made 
some significant changes. There were those 
who said in 1957 that we would wreck the 
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school system. But I am glad to notice that 
Central High School is standing, and that 
Standards have, if anything, improved. Peo- 
Ple can now eat in whatever restaurants they 
Please, and stay in whatever hotels they can 
afford. This convention is integrated, and 
We all know that it wasn't too many years 
ago that integrated facilities for any meet- 
ing. including union meetings, were not 
avallable. (I know the Arkansas AFL-CIO was 
a pioneer in this.) 8 

Yet, all of these changes have not altered 
the basic economic problems of most of the 
People. 

The slums of the South and even some in 
the North are occupied not by Negroes alone 
but also by whites. Both are victimized by 
inadequate jobs at substandard pay. Both 
Want better education, which they either 
can't get or can't afford. Both are being cut 
back and being cut out by automation. Both 
are being used by union-busting industries 
as the cheapest source of labor in the South. 
Both are being forced to work in shops where 
Unions cannot bargain, and if it weren't for 
& federal minimum wage, black and white 
Workers in the South would still be earning 
less than a dollar an hour. 

Tt is no accident that those who sought to 
establish the labor movement in the South 
Were terrorized by more beatings, killings, 
and maimings than they encountered in any 
Other region of the United States. It is no 
accident that there are more economically 
depressed whites living in the South than 
there are poor Negroes. It Is no accident that 
the South is the bastion of right to work 
laws that still impair the effective function- 
ing of the trade union movement; and it 
is no accident that the crime rate in white 
Southern slums is as high and in some in- 
Stances higher than in Negro slums. 

Though Negroes tolerate the existence of 
these conditions no more than anybody else, 
they are not surprised by it; they understand 

the system works, and what it is trying 
to do. But it would seem to me that the social 
and economic deprivation that blights the 
lives and futures of so many white families 
in the South is too high a price to pay to 
Maintain a sense of whiteness. 

If all this is true, then there is no alter- 
Native but that Negroes, white workers, and 
farmers must unite behind the labor move- 
Ment in its struggle against unemployment, 
low wages, discrimination, union-busting and 
Poverty. 

My own experience with the building 
trades in New York City only emphasizes the 
fact that we are desperately in need of an 
Alliance between civil rights and labor to 
help create more jobs and improve stand- 
ards of living; and as we are seeing in New 
York on a limited scale, this alllance can 
Work, But we must go further, and strive 
towards uniting black and white working 
People behind programs to tear down slums, 
debulid sections of our cities, and call for 
full employment programs. 

This same kind of cooperation can and 
Should take place in Arkansas as well as in 
Cther states. Otherwise there will not be 
enough jobs for the black worker and no 
more for the white worker, and they will 
both be left to scramble and fight against 
sach other for the few jobs that will exist. 

No one can dispute the contributions that 
Unions have already made to the achieve- 
ment of a better standard of living for mil- 

ins of our people, Including Negroes. Yet 
We need a policy of non-discrimination from 
All unions. We need to work together for 
higher wages for the poor and full and fair 
employment. We need more apprenticeship 
openings. 

I have no illusions. I know the problems 
are not easy. You in the labor movement 
have met the challenge of social crisis be- 
fore, and there is no reason why we cannot 


do it again. 
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No Discrimination in Building Trades 


Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. GARMATZ, Mr. Speaker, all of us 
have heard the repeated and untrue 
charge that the building trades unions 
in this country are closed to nonwhite 
youths. Recently William F. Schnitzler, 
secretary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO, dis- 
cussed this false contention in detail. 
So that all of us may have the oppor- 
tunity of learning the real facts about 
this issue, I am inserting in the Appen- 
dix the text of Mr. Schnitzler’s address 
before the seventh biennial Middle At- 
lantic States apprenticeship and train- 
ing conference in Norfolk, Va., as 
follows: 


Tt is a pleasure for me to come before your 
conference and be given this opportunity to 
meet with many old and new friends from 
the Middle Atiantic States. 

This conference is on problems and accom- 
plishments of apprenticeship and training 
in the area that runs from Pennsylvania to 
North Carolina and westward to West Vir- 
3 states and the District of Colum- 

a. 

We here represent that which is typically 
American, In these six states there is the in- 
dustrial north and the rural south; the pov- 
erty of Appalachia and the affluence of sub- 
urbia; the complex life of megalopolis and 
the simple existence of the pastoral com- 
munity. We have “right-to-work” states and 
free states; runway plants and responsible 
firms. We have high quality, efficient appren- 
ticeship programs and jack-of-all-trades 
handymen. We have stable companies with 
long histories of industrial peace; we have 
fly-by-night anti-union operators. They're 
all here—a part of the society that we have 
made, full of promise and beset by problems. 

But weighty as the problems may be in 
these states, our nation, our government, 
labor and employers are aware of them and 
are seeking solutions. This fact alone makes 
solutions possible. This fact alone marks the 
great progress that we are making in our 
nation. 

Ten days ago I was In another Navy town, 
Bremerton, Washington, for the commission- 
ing of the USS Samuel Gompers. And during 
those ceremonies—while touching on the 
achievements of Gompers in his lifetime— 
those of us present were made aware once 
again that united pursuit of problems was 
not a virtue until quite recently. Our nation 
did not always accept a collective responsibil- 
ity to its citizens—nor did many others. ‘ 

There was a time not long ago when work- 
ingmen and their children lived amid 
wretched slums, disease, ignorance and primi- 
tive conditions while the breadwinner suf- 
fered the toil and insecurity of the wage 
system. 

That was the depressing environment in 
which Samuel Gompers lived, And it was in 
that environment that Gompers and men 
like him built the first fragile structure that 
became the American labor movement. They 
brought together men of differing back- 
grounds, of divergent ethnic and cultural 
origins, of many languages and many de- 
grees of skill. They brought together me- 
chanics’ societies, fraternal, burial and so- 
clal groups, workers’ lodges and trade unions, 
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and they built the forerunner of today's 
AFL-CIO. 


Gompers and his associates overcame the 
most burdensome of problems in the face of 
incalculable odds; and for those problems 
they did not solve, they provided the machin- 
ery whereby succeeding generations could 
cope with them. Yes, we still have slums, 
disease and illiteracy, but they are giving 
away—and rapidly—to a united onslaught, 
made up mostly of organizations represented 
here today. 

An important weapon in that fight—yes- 
terday and today—has been apprenticeship 
and training. Apprenticeship programs are of 
themselves evidence of industrial peace and 
mutual understanding. They represent well- 
paid workers, an assurance of security in Hb- 
eral fringe benefit programs and protectives 
against erosion of wages or work standards. 

In this atmosphere—this environment— 
workers for generation on generation have 
found the means for a better life, a new life, 
a secure life for themselves and their chil- 
dren after them. 

The problems of workingmen—of the poor 
and their children—are not new to the ap- 
prenticeship programs. There has been, how- 
ever, a great deal of attention paid to these 
programs since enactment of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, with its guarantee of equal op- 
portunity in employment. 

In the two years that this title of the law 
has been in effect, enemies of unions, 
panacea-peddlers, ill-informed politicians 
and ax-grinders have fallen upon the ap- 
prenticeship programs with glee. The selfish 
unions, they say, refuse to allow Negroes 
to become apprentices. Unions, they say, keep 
the doors closed, stifling the Negro’s attempt 
to help himself out of poverty. Such criticism 
makes a lot of headlines, but I say this is 
sheer, unadorned bunk. 

I want to say here and now that the Ameri- 
can labor movement need never be defensive 
nor ashamed of the great good the union- 
employer apprentice programs have done, 
both as the training ground for millions of 
youths from all backgrounds and as the 
means of breaking the poverty cycle for 
thousands of minority groups today and 
in the future. 

Until America’s schools improve the qual- 
ity of education for Negroes and other mi- 
norities and raise these youths’ qualifica- 
tions—and send far more on to college— 
the union-employer apprentice programs will 
serve as the single greatest road to success 
and security for Negro youths in America. 

Labor's apprentice programs provide edu- 
catlon, a skill, an excellent income and a 
secure future. Not a dead-end job, but a 
meaningful career. Our apprentice programs 
provide a means of escape from poverty, both 
for the worker and his children. Our ap- 
prentice programs provide the opportunity 
for young men from minority groups to be- 
come sought-after craftsmen and super- 
visors. (Statistics show that an apprentice 
has a 50-50 chance of becoming a supervisor 
within two years after he is a journeyman.) ~ 
Our apprentice programs open the door for 
a man to become a contractor in his own 
right and employ other youths as apprentices. 

The vistas that are open to Negroes, Puerto 
Ricans and other disadvantaged youngsters 
in America who participate in apprentice 
programs are almost limitless. And we in the 
labor movement can be proud of every pro- 
gram we have established and proud of every 
young man we have made into a craftsman 
and sent into the working world. 


Who dares to criticize the goodness of these 
programs and the young men they are help- 
ing? Certainly not the anti-union employer 
who race-baits his workers to keep out a 
union and then hires a Negro in the mail 
room to demonstrate that he has lowered the 
color bar. Yet too often the plaudits for en- 
lightened self-interest have gone to Just such 
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an employer; and too often the brickbat of 
scorn has been thrown at the union. I let 
you decide who has made the genuine con- 
tribution. 

It is not that the facts are unavailable. 
They are there for all to see, but there are 
those who do not want to see. As Secretary of 
Labor W. Willard Wirtz told the Building 
and Construction Trades Department legisla- 
tive conference in Washington last month, it 
is unfortunate that the word is not being 
put forth of the accomplishments of the 
apprenticeship programs in behalf of mi- 
nority youths. He said he would settle for 
just ten percent favorable stories—for which 
there is a wealth of material available—in- 
stead of the almost 100 percent negative 
stories which appear at the present time. 

At that same conference, Mr. Wirtz said 
that it is totally unfair for the finger of racial 
discrimination to have been pointed at the 
building trades for the last four years. There 
has been, he said in praise, as much serious 
effort in the building trades to meet this 
problem as there has been in any other 
American institution in the labor movement 
or outside the labor movement. 

I can report that within the AFL-CIO, with 
no exceptions, a fully cooperative attitude 
by all AFL-CIO unions, each having pledged 
itself to a of non-discrimination to 
which it has diligently applied itself and is 
making successful. 

But still the stories continue. 

A favorite numbers game is to charge that 
there are no Negroes, or one, or five, or ten, 
or whatever the figure may be, in a par- 
ticular union's apprenticeship program. The 
facte—if any—are usually distorted; the 
story with the true picture doesn't get into 
the paper. Such accounts not only dishonor 
the building trades unions, they do a dis- 
service to potential Negro apprentices who 
are thus discouraged from applying. 

It would be far more helpful to the Ne- 
gro youngster if an attempt were made in- 
stead to understand the apprentice program 
and help make it work. But the headline is 
the story; the smear becomes the accepted 
Tact. 

To this I say without reservation, as a 
member of the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity and as 
Chairman of the AFL-CIO Civil Rights Com- 
mittee, that if all problems of employment 
for jobless Negroes and non-whites were 
handled with the same concern for an in- 
dividual’s needs and rights as are the appren- 
ticeship programs, the festering sore of racial 
unrest would be largely healed. 

It is time that we put to death the myth 
that apprenticeship programs are sanctuaries 
of lily-white youths, following in the care- 
fully directed footsteps of their fathers. 

Similarly, there is no special preference for 
Negroes or other minority groups. Appren- 
tice programs are opportunities for the best 
qualified young men in the area to become 
journeymen and craftsmen in a particular 
skilled trade. 

The pity is that the industry is so limited 
in total employees that the number of ap- 
prentices—white, Negro, Puerto Rican—will 
never number more than a few thousands. 

If this were a program of tremendous scope 
embracing numbers equal to those new work- 
ers who each year enter the auto industry 
or the steel industry or the communications 
industry, we could swiftly solve a sizable part 
of the problem of training qualified young 
Negroes and other non-whites for meaning- 
ful employment. The auto factories have 
hired, and the auto workers union has taken 
into membership, 842,200 workers in the last 
four years. 

Against this let's put into perspective this 
whole matter of apprenticeship. There are 
an estimated 50,000 apprentice openings 
yearly, but the dropout rate has consistently 
been around 50 percent, which leave about 
25,000 men to complete their apprenticeship 
and journeymen each year. Civil 
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rights groups and others who have been ac- 
tively involved with Negro participation in 
these programs have set a hoped-for goal of 
15 percent apprenticeships by non-whites. 
That is, they hope that they can eventually 
put forth this number of qualified young- 
sters to take the examinations and pass. 
They have stated, however, that this long- 
range goal can be attained only if the quality 
of public education of Negroes improves and 
a larger percentage of Negroes who are quali- 
fied show an inclination to enter the appren- 
ticed trades. Most Negroes who can qualify 
for the tests have set their sights on college 
or some other advanced training program. 

But assuming that the magic number of 
15 percent participation is attained, that 
would mean that 7,500 apprentice openings 
yearly would be filled from minority groups. 
When the 50 percent dropout rate is factored 
in, only 3,750 non-white journeymen would 
be graduated each year. 

So, 3,750 apprentice-to-journeymen each 
year from minority groups is a hoped-for 
maximum. This Is hardly in numbers suf- 
ficient to provide a major impact on unem- 
ployment. This is hardly the panacen that 
the uninitiated belleve the apprentice pro- 

can be for Negro youths. 

Today there is a minimum of 111,000 Job- 
less male non-white youths between 16 and 
21. 

Contrast with this a hoped-for maximum 
of 3,750 graduates yearly of non-whites in 
apprentice programs. 

There must be other solutions. 

But not only are the number of appren- 
ticeships few in relationship to America’s 
work force of more than 72 million, but there 
is a genuine problem to find qualified appli- 
cants for programs currently under way. 

Now, I'm sure that there are a lot of young 
fellows—Negro and white—who would 
eagerly accept a journeyman's card in the 
electrielan's union or the plumber's union 
if it were offered to them. But who would 
hire these follows? The union could swell its 
dues-paying ranks by the tens of thousands, 
but it would be a terrible fraud upon these 
youths. They obviously would be unable to 
perform their Jobs and for this they must be 
trained. But unless they are schooled in the 
basics of education, they cannot fathom shop 
math, read a blueprint nor comprehend the 
ever-changing problems of the trades. 

No one in his right mind suggests that 
engineers’ licenses or alrline pilots’ licenses 
be handed out at will to disadvantaged 
youngsters. Yet, somehow, because our work 
is done in overalls, it is different. We say 
there is no difference. 

It is simple. A young fellow must have a 
basic education to become an apprentice. If 
he does not have it, the blame should be 
laid to our school system, not at the door 
of the union. If a young fellow cannot get 
into a college or an engineering school, we 
do not throw rocks at the place of higher 
learning. We take a look a‘ his school, his 
grades and his college entrance examination. 
They usually tell us the sad story. 

There are, of course, young Negroes and 
non-whites who are qualified and who want 
to learn a skill and make their careers as 
electricians or plumbers or carpenters—and 
we want them to do so. But, despite reports 
to the contrary, there are not thousands of 
these youngsters standing outside a high 
barrier marked “keep out,” while inside 
thousands of apprentice jobs are left unfilled 
because there aren't enough white qualified 
youths. This simply is not the truth; it sim- 
ply is not the desire of the union. 

After all, it is an axiom in the labor move- 
ment that you fill the job with a union 
member or the boss fills it with someone off 
the street. To let jobs go by default is hardly 
the way to protect high standards of crafts- 
manship and union conditions, 

Instead of that imaginary high fence, there 
are actually recruiting campaigns being un- 
dertaken to insure that these programs are 
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fully utilized and every potential apprentice 
be given the opportunity to compete for the 


gs. 

But it has been found that in order to get 
youngsters of minority backgrounds who are 
potentially qualifiable for apprenticeship 
programs, they have to be found, brought 
forth and informed. It is not easy. 

There has to be a concerted—and sincere— 
effort made by agencies, schools, organiza- 
tions, churches and unions to make young 
men aware of available apprenticeship. pro- 
grams. Young men have to be made aware 
of the desire within the industry for their 
potential skills. The youths have to be made 
aware of the system of selection and when 
and where tests are to be given. 

This is being done, and with great vigor 
throughout the United States wherever legi- 
timate apprenticeship programs are under 
way. 

In many instances commendable work is 
being done in preparing youngsters for the 
tests. Sometimes the help comes from 
unions, sometimes from joint programs and 
in other instances from totally independent 
organizations. These tutoring programs have 
been very worthwhile. Certainly no one can 
quarel with tutorfng, with preparatory pro- 
grams to familiarize youngsters with the 
problems they will face in the examination 
and refresh thelr grasp of math and other 
related subjects. This is fine. This is com- 
mendable, 

But let me caution here that we must be 
careful of the label that is given to this sort 
of prepartion. In some quarters it is called 
pre-apprenticeship training. I frankly feel 
this phrase should be avoided entirely be- 
cause {t is misleading and can be confused 
with other programs. 

There is one program, for instance, whereby 
young men are put to work at lower levels 
of pay, at lower levels of work and with 
lesser qualifications than the normal appren- 
ticeship pqrogram. To some, this is pre- 
apprenticeship, 

And then there is a third operation where 
young men are put on job sites where there 
are apprenticeship programs, but these 
youngsters are employed in capacities where 
they do menial labor, take in no pro- 
gram of training and fulfill no evidence of 
preparation for apprentice work. 

What sort of apprentice training these 
youngsters are engaged in, I fail to see; to 
some persons this is referred to as pre- 
apprenticeship. 

So, we must be careful of the phrase. me 
important role, to my way of thinking, 18 
to fill the positions in the established, high- 
standard apprenticeship programs, and to do 
so we must make as much Information as 
possible available to potential applicants. 
We have found that where youngsters have 
been properly informed, the number of young 
men to sit for the tests and to pass them 
increases dramatically—including the candi- 
dates from minority groups. Consequently, 
the number of non-whites to flow into the 
trades has become considerably greater. And, 
in so doing, an exhaustive study of the Negro 
in apprentice programs has disclosed that 
there is no discrimination nor resistance to 
anyone who passes the examination, Who- 
ever passes the test and goes to work 18 
accepted fully. 

The only resistance is the refusal by 
unions to dilute or erode the apprentice 
standards of training that are applied equally 
to all. 

In the District of Columbia, where I have 
seen at first-hand how the program works. 
the Apprenticeship Information Center, since 
it opened in 1963, has placed 789 youths in 
accredited apprenticeship programs. Moré 
than 58 percent of these youths were from 
minority groups. They came to the Center 
as referrals by schools, churches and neigh- 
horhood centers. 

In the D.C. program, the unions have set 
qualification levels at what they have learned 
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is the realistic need of the prospective ap- 
prentice in a particular trade. In some 
instances, a high school education or its 
equivalent have been found to be necessary 
to prevent wholesale dropouts, In others, a 
ninth grade education has been found to be 
sufficient, 

The apprenticeship information program— 
excellent as it is—revealed not the shortcom- 
ings of the union programs, but the woeful 
failings of the D.C. educational system. The 
many hundreds of applicants who failed to 
qualify were found, for the most part, to be 
unable to read sufficiently well to cope with 
the tests. 

Near to Washington, in Baltimore, there is 
LEAP—Labor Education Advancement Pro- 
gram—a program established by the Urban 
League and the AFL-CIO with the aid of a 
Ford Foundation grant. Working in con- 
Junction with the Department of Labor, the 
Baltimore Building Trades Council is re- 
cruiting 300 disadvantaged Baltimore youths 
to participate in the educational prepara- 
tory program aimed at placing them into 
apprenticeable construction trades. 

Farther north, there is the pioneering pro- 
gram of the Workers Defense League, which 
has the full cooperation of the AFL-CIO, and 
Was set up in conjunction with the A. Philip 
Randolph Education Trust and the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The Workers Defense League program took 
itself into Brooklyn's Harlem in 1964— 
into the Bedford-Stuyvesant section—and 
through its educational preparatory program 
enabled 74 youngsters from minority groups 
to enter apprenticeship programs, These men 
are now working as apprentices in sheet- 
metal. elevator construction, electrical, 
Printing, stone derricks and ironwork. Sim- 
ilar programs of the Workers Defense League 
are now being undertaken in Buffalo and 
New Rochelle. 

But all is not achieved by these methods 
alone, Local 3 of the IBEW in New York has 
more than 200 non-white youngsters in train- 
ing at this time, all of whom were recruited 
through the customary channels. Other un- 
ions are also carrying out long-standing pro- 
grams where youths of minority groups have 
always made up a sizeable percentage of 
those being trained. 

Let's look at some other cities. In Phila- 
delphia, 64 Negroes have entered construc- 
tion apprenticeships; in Chicago, there are 
about 100 new Negro apprentices in train- 
ing; in Oklahoma City 13 youngsters from 
minority groups entered construction trade 
&prenticeships this month alone. 

Meanwhile, in Detroit, the Trade Union 
Leadership Council, in cooperation with the 
buliding trades councils there, is carrying 
out a of training some 200 Negro 
youth for apprenticeship examinations; and 
in Phoenix, Arizona, union bricklayers are 
Carrying on training-to-apprenticeship for 
20 disadvantaged youths. 

These examples are few, I know. I am also 
aware that among those who are critical of 
the apprenticeship programs, there is an in- 
clination to find little that is praiseworthy 
in the apprenticeship establishment, as they 
choose to call us. They point out that those 
of us involved in operating these programs 
are likely to emphasize the absence of qual- 
ified Negro applicants and to emphasize the 
relative progress that has been made despite 
great difficulties. To this charge I plead guilty. 

But by the same token, according to an 
in-depth study of Negroes in apprentice- 
ship programs by Professor Ray Marshall at 
the University of Texas, the civil rights 
spokesmen are also likely to emphasize dis- 
crimination by unions, by employers and by 
apprenticeship agencies and see a minimum 
of change. 

The professor said the problem was too 
complex for such simple explanations. I 
agree. But he also pointed out that anti-dis- 
crimination legislation—the Civil Rights 
Act—only stops discrimination, it does not 
cause affirmative action to take place. 
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The fact that affirmative action is taking 
Place at the instigation of the labor move- 
ment in conjunction with community or- 
ganizations, schools, government and civil 
rights groups, should mute some critics. But 
most important the affirmative action should 
help produce the needed apprentices and 
tomorrow's craftsmen. 

This step beyond non-discrimination and 
into participation and encouragement of 
Negroes, Puerto Ricans and other non-whites 
is evidence of good faith and of a genuine 
desire to prove that apprenticeship programs 
are open to all who can qualify. 

That is the goal of the AFL-CIO and it is, 
I am confident, the goal as well of all who 
truly believe in apprenticeship. 


Sending U.S. Planes to Congo Was Wise 
Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I regarded 
as wise and judicious President John- 
son's decision to send three transport 
planes to the Congo to help quell the 
rebellion there earlier this month. My 
feeling was that the planes and the 
small number of men they carried were 
a well-justified means of preventing a 
mutiny by white mercenary troops from 
growing into a widespread racial war. 

According to a report in the July 20 
New York Times, the planes apparently 
had the desired effect of providing a 
calming effect at exactly the right time. 
The article follows: 

Concotrse Har U.S. PLANES’ Rote—THEIR 
Ar Cattep Decistve In MERCENARIES” 
COLLAPSE 

(By Henry Tanner) 

KINSHASA, THE Conoco, July 19. The John- 
son Administration's decision to send three 
United States military planes to the aid of 
President Joseph D. Mobutu's army is uni- 
versally praised here as a gamble that paid 
off. 

Congolese officials cite the American C-130 
transports as one of the principal reasons 
why the revolt of their white mercenaries 
in Orientale Province collapsed after only 
eight days. 

European diplomats and businessmen 
note that the arrival of the planes had a 
calming influence at the very moment when 
an anti-white radio and press campaign 
threatened to take hold among the Congolese 
population of Kinshasa and Lubumbashi, 
the two main cities. 

A neutral observer today called the Ameri- 
can move a striking example that “very 
little power can go a long way” if applied 
judiciously and at the right time. 

The United States Joint Task Force Congo 
consisting of 150 men and the three planes, 
arrived here on the morning of July 10, 
five days after the start of the mercenary 
uprising in Kisangani and Bukavu. 

One of its first missions was to drop sev- 
eral plane-loads of Congolese paratroopers 
and their equipment, including trucks, in 
Yangambi, about 60 miles from Kisangani. 

Another unit of paratroopers—the Con- 
golese Armys’ elite—was flown into Bukavu, 
from which the mercenaries had withdrawn 
before. 

From there the Congolese threatened the 
Maniema, a region controlled by one of the 
mercenary leaders, Maj, Jean Schramme, a 
Belgian planter. He had organized his fief 
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as a redoubt where the mercenary force 
could hole up if things went wrong. 

It was this deployment of the Congelese 
airborne troops that prompted the mer- 
cenaries to break off the fight in Kisangani 
and retire to Major Schramme’s area, ac- 
cording to the testimony of several of the 
18 European newspapermen who were de- 
tained in Kisangani during the trouble 
there. 

The mercenaries, according to their volun- 
tary guests, also heard the radio announce- 
ment that Ethiopia would send fighter 
planes, 


Communications Workers of America Con- 
vention Receives Useful Statement on 
Economic Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the 29th an- 
nual convention of the Communications 
Workers of America last month received 
a comprehensive statement on economic 
policy. 

Because this statement contains a use- 
ful summary of the performance of the 
economy so far this year as well as a 
number of valuable projections and pol- 
icy recommendations, I include it here- 
after: 

STATEMENT ON ECONOMIC POLICY TO THE 29TH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION Or CWA 
PERFORMANCE OF THE ECONOMY THUS FAR IN 
1967 


“Readjustment” is the keynote word in 
evaluating the performance of the American 
economy thus far in 1967. After six years of 
record-breaking expansion (1961-66), a com- 
bination of pressures and imbalances which 
developed during the latter half of 1966 have 
slowed perceptibly a number of sectors in 
early 1967—and brought serious cutbacks in 
several major industries, notably housing 
construction and auto manufacturing. 

Clearly a critical factor in the easing off of 
the growth boom last year was the decision of 
the Federal Reserve Board in December of 
1965 to boost the prime interest rate by one- 
half percent, It is perhaps giving too much 
weight to monetary policy decisions to say 
that this move, ill-timed though it may have 
been, was the precipitating factor in the 
trends which beset the American economy in 
late 1966 and early 1967. But at the very least 
we can observe that the tightness of money 
and the soaring of interest rates to 40-year 
record highs last year, which followed the 
Federal Reserve Board’s action, might well 
have been substantially moderated, had the 
Board not been so heavy-handed at so criti- 
cal a juncture. 3 

The tightening of the supply of money, 
culminating in a little-publicized but ex- 
tremely serious money crisis in August of 
yast year, had its most direct effect on pri- 
vate home construction—where new housing 
starts in 1966 were well below those for any 
previous year of the present boom. The rate 
of new construction of houses in October of 
1966, even allowing for the normal slow- 
down in the fall months, was roughly half 
that in October of the previous year. Housing 
starts have begun to pick up again in 1967, 
but full recovery to 1965 levels is not likely 
before early next year. 

Inventory build-up—and the need to 
“work down" inventory accumulation—was 
the major problem facing the business sector 
of the economy as 1967 began. Unprecedented 
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expansion of our productive capacity, via an 
increase of 80% in expenditures for new 
plant and equipment over the last six years, 
coupled with operation of that expanding 
capacity at levels of 90-92% in 1966, pro- 
duced a dangerous “overhang” in goods-on- 
hand toward the end of 1966. 

Dire predictions of recession and slump ap- 
peared in the more conservative business 
publications at year’s end, as forecasters 
thought they saw a majority of the economic 
barometers pointing to foul weather. The 
“storm” has not materialized, but we have 
had cloudy and unsettled conditions, in the 
form of the “readjustment” noted above. 

Gross National Product, the total volume 
of goods and services purchased throughout 
the economy, increased by $4.4 billion in the 
first quarter of 1967, measured in current 
dollars. All of this increase in GNP repre- 
sented the effect of price rises, however—as 
evidenced by the $500 million decline in 
real GNP (measured in 1958 dollars) in the 
first quarter of this year, as against the 
Yourth quarter of 1966. 

The major factor in this leveling off of 
output has has been the “balancing” of 
production with sales, both at the manu- 
facturing and the retall levels. The Indus- 
trial Production Index of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, which compares quantitative 
output within the manufacturing sector 

an index base (and therefore has no 
price “bias” in it), declined 0.3 percent in 
April of this year, 2 percent below the peak 
figure reached last December—but 1.25 per- 
cent above the production Index level of 
April, 1965. There is, as we might expect, a 
close correlation between industrial pro- 
duction, as reflected in this index, and the 
rate at which Gross National Product in- 
creases, 

Manufacturers were using only 85 percent 
of their capacity in April, as the decline in 
the Production Index suggests. Operating 
at lower volume and at slightly higher unit 
costs, the corporate sector showed a decline 
in profits, both before and after taxes, in 
the first quarter of 1967—for the first time 
since the boom began in February, 1961. 

The most critical measurement of the 
economy's performance from labor’s point 
of view, of course, is the rate at which we 
are able to provide jobs for all those seeking 
work. Here the “readjustment” has, thus 
far, been less severe than had been feared 
as the year began. The unemployment rate 
stood at a seasonally adjusted 3.7% in 
January—and has risen only one-tenth of 
one percent in the five months since, to a 
figure of 3.8% in mid-May. 

However, as the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
notes, two “cushions” have operated to keep 
the unemployment rate from rising faster. 
One is that employers have tended to re- 
duce hours of work, as production schedules 
were cut back, rather than lay off employees. 
The second is that, as the economy is “read- 
justing,” fewer workers have tended to enter 
the job market; the civilian labor force has 
increased about 800,000 since January, less 
than half the 1,700,000 rise expected on the 
basis of seasonal trends. We carefully note, 
however, that these “cushions” are tem- 

in their effects—refiecting the uncer- 
tainty which characterizes the economy thus 
far in 1967, but representing no assurance 
that unemployment may not become an 
even more serious problem in the months 
ahead. 

Overriding the discernible trends in the 
civilian economy thus far in 1967 is the com- 
mitment in defense expenditures which will 
be required of the American people. As meas- 
ured in the national income accounts ver- 
sion of the Federal budget, the rate of de- 
fense spending rose $13 billion last year and 
over $4 billion in the first quarter of this 
year. 

Where events in the Middle East, as well 
as in Vietnam, will take us in the next few 
months is, in large part, conjectural at this 
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point—but we in CWA stand firm in our 
recognition of America’s obligations, and of 
the sacrifice which is necessary to meet 
them. We insist only that such commitment 
be shared equitably among all sectors of this 
economy. 

PROSPECTS FOR 1967 

The President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers projected a slow“ first half for 1967, 
in their report issued last January—with an 
upswing in the last six months which would 
take the economy to a GNP level of 6787 
billion for all of 1967. 

At a meeting on May 2ist—some five 
months later—the Business Council (a select 
group of corporation executives which oper- 
ates as the Executive Branch's sounding 
board in the business community) foresaw a 
1967 Gross National Product of $778 billion. 
While the Business Council had the benefit 
of five months of hindsight, we would none- 
theless label such a prediction as conserva- 
tive. 

What is needed to “turn on” the American 
economy again—and to make the projection 
of the Council of Economic Advisers more 
nearly attainable—is a buttressing of those 
forces in our society whose vitality is critical 
to meaningful growth. What is the source of 
that vitality, and how has it been vitiated? 
An important clue, we submit, is found in 
the following figures. 

Corporate profits before taxes in 1960 came 
to 849.7 billion—or 12.0% of total national 
income. By 1966, profits before taxes of all 
corporations had risen to $82.3 billion—con- 
stituting 13.5% of total national income last 
year. 

Total wages and salaries paid to employees 
(including pension, health, and welfare con- 
tributions by employers) amounted to $282.8 
billion in 1960—or 68.2% of national income. 
Payments of wages and salaries, including 
such fringe benefits, were $413.1 billion in 
1966—but that figure represented 67.7% of 
total national income—a decline of 05% 
over the proportion going to employees in 
1960. 

Is one-half of one percent a significant 
decline? It comes to better than $3 billion, 
measured in terms of total national income 
in 1966. That's a big number, spread around 
the country. 

But let's talk about people—working 
peopie—and let’s put people on the same 
basis as profits. 

If wage and salary payments had gone up 
the same 1% percent by which profits went 
up in the last six years—instead of declining 
one-half percent—every man and woman in 
non-farm employment would have been 
ahead. $176—per person—in 1966. 

There, we submit, is a critical insight into 
where and how the vitality of this economy 
has been sapped. Labor's share—and that Is 
one way of looking at total wage and salary 
payments—has been slipping, while the 
profits share has been climbing In these six 
years of unprecedented boom. 

Couple this diminished slice of the pie 
for working people with an increase in the 
proportion of after-tax income which our 
citizens have been holding aside in the form 
of savings, and it's no wonder that inven- 
tories are still high. 

Government reports indicate that savings 
as a percent of spendable income went up 
1.2 points in the first quarter of 1967 from 
5.3% for all of 1966 to 6.5% in the January- 
March period this year. Figures just released 
by the Census Bureau show that the ratio of 
inventory to shipments by manufacturers in 
April hit the highest level since the 1960-61 
recession. Put these two items together, and 
it doesn’t take an economist or a government 
statistician to figure out what's happening. 

People—CWA members, AFL-CIO mem- 
bers, unorganized workers—are “readjust- 
ing” their own families’ economics. They are 
playing it cautious for the moment, waiting 
to see what develops—and meanwhile put- 
ting more away in savings than they did last 
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Total consumer credit outstanding, as 
„showed a decline of 2.1% 
months of 1967—as people 
and cars, and waited be- 


People are worried about where prices are 
going—and not without reason. After hold- 
ing almost steady from October 1966 to Feb- 
ruary 1967—the increase was only 0.3 in five 
months—the Consumer Price Index has 
started moving up again—as every housewife 
new even before the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics released the figures. The Index 
climbed half a point (0.5) in March and 
April, and now stands at 115.3 of the 1957-59 
average. 

Again it doesn't take a statistician to tell 
us that what we gain in our pay checks gets 
too easily eaten up in the supermarket—and 
that what counts, therefore, is the progress 
we can make in purchasing power—in the 
goods and services we can afford and are 
willing to buy. And therein hes the vitality 
which is at the heart of the growth and 
progress which began In February of 1961. 

As we move into the second half of 1967, 
what we're looking for—we in CWA and our 
brothers and sisters in the AFL-~CIO—is con- 
fidence and assurance that the economy will 
move forward as we know it can—as we 
know it has these last six years. 

This kind of dynamic is put into operation 
by a host of individual decisions in the free 
economy—in a budget conference at the 
kitchen table, at the city hall in our com- 
munity, across the bargaining table with 
the company, at a banker's office in Wall 
Street, in the halls of Congress, in the office 
of the President of the United States. 

We know what we have to do across the 
bargaining table to keep that dynamic mov- 
ing—and we shall make full use of the 
strength and vitality of CWA when the ap- 
propriate moment comes. 

Our purpose, while we are gathered here 
in our 29th Annual Convention, is to make 
clear our collective thinking at the national 
level—to. set forth those precepts which, in 
our view, should guide those decisions at the 
Federal level which will put the economy 
back in full gear. 

We state these precepts In terms of spe- 
cific issues, recognizing that our task here 
is to establish a point of view—and that the 
position which CWA will take on a given 
issue at the time a decision is required must 
be determined by the circumstances and 
the choices available at that moment. 

POLICY PRECEPTS—1967 

To comment on every issue now before 
the President and the Congress which bears 
on this basic need for a renewed dynamic 
in our economy would fill a book in itself. 
We touch here on those decisions which are 
to us most fundamental! in their effects and 
most immediate in their urgency. 


MAINTENANCE OF FREE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

We oppose any effort, by legislative or ad- 
ministrative action, which would inhibit the 
parties at the collective bargaining table from 
negotiating to a conclusion the issues before 
them—or which would tip.the balance be- 
tween the parties by partisan interference in 
such negotiations. 

We recognize the interest of the Federal 
government in the collective bargaining proc- 
ess and in assuring responsible action by all 
parties. We submit, however, that the first 
obligation of our national labor relations 
policy must be to assure the maximum feasi- 
ble latitude to collective bargaining—and 
that any restraint imposed in the name of 
the national interest must bear equitably 
and reasonably on both parties. 

Within this context, we support the full 
use of the picket line as an exercise of free 
speech—including specifically the ban now 
imposed on “situs” picketing. 

Our concern in protecting collective bar- 
paste tie cerge tastes Havieageily atastaatbes 

economic process. Expansion of purchasing 
power must start with those best equipped 
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to protect their own economic well-being— 
the members of trade unions and their fam- 
ilies. By raising the level of the economy in 
their communities, union members provide 
the leverage needed to raise the consumption 
base for all citizens. 


WAGE-PRICE GUIDELINES 


A direct corollary of our support for free 
collective bargaining is our rejection, in any 
form, of the straitjacket which has been tied 
with wage-price guidelines. 

The genius of our labor relations policy is 
Its recognition of the multitude of variables 
which bear on any given collective bargain- 
ing decision. To apply an inflexible formula 
to the “approved” results of this process is 
to emasculate the very principle of free as- 
sociation and free negotiation. 

TAXATION 

The Administration faces a formidable 
task in mounting a revenue policy for fiscal 
1968 which will meet our expanding obliga- 
tions at home and abroad—without draining 
Tesources from the private sector so dras- 
tically that the “readjustment” turns into a 
downslide. 

Estimates of the deficit in the administra- 
tive budget for the year ending June 30, 1968 
range from $24 billion (by Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Fowler) to $29 billion (by 
House Ways and Means Chairman Wilbur 
Mills). Fortune magazine translates these 
figures into an estimate, on a national in- 
on account basis, of some $20 billion in 

968. 

An increase in Federal revenues quite 
Clearly must be contemplated by the Admin- 
istration. We submit that any proposal for 
increased taxation must include at least 
these considerations: 

(1) That additional revenues enhance, 
rather thna deteriorate, the progressive 
structure of our tax system—in a word, that 
ability to pay must be the criterion and 
equality of sacrifice the watchword; 

(2) That the Administration and the Con- 
Gress face up at long last to those funda- 
mental reforms needed to close the loopholes 
in our present tax structure. We cite in par- 
ticular the fiagrant but technically legal 
®vasions which occur under our present capi- 
tal gains tax system, the avoidance of tax 
burden through distribution of assets as 
“gifts,” and the accelerated write-off of re- 
sources permitted under depletion allow- 
ances; 

(3) That the level of additional taxation 
in the corporate sector take account of the 
relief which the Congress has provided this 
Year to the business community via re-insti- 
tution of both the 7% investment credit and 
the accelerated depreciation guidelines, 

In assessing the relationship between tax 
Policy and economic growth, we believe that 
more serious consideration must be given to 
the allocation of resources in the form of 
new plant and equipment which ts spurred 
by the 7% investment credit. This credit is 
now applied across-the-board on an unse- 
lected basis. What we propose is that criteria 
be established by which tax incentive might 
Serve as a channel, to guide investment into 
those sectors where new capital goods will 
Assure a better balance or “mix” as the econ- 
omy moves forward. 

Such criteria might appropriately include 
(a) a determination of those regions least 
attractive to investment at the present time, 
either because of location or level of eco- 
nomic development; and (b) a higher incen- 
tive for industries willing to expand or to 
locate in the inner-city centers of our metro- 
Politan sreas (thereby bringing jobs to the 
hard-core unemployment neighborhoods, 
where transportation is often a major bar to 
job-seeking). 

Investment incentive in the form of tax re- 
lief will not guarantee, of course, that such 
investment will be made; we submit, how- 
ever, that social objectives ought to be as 
significant as purely budgetary objectives in 
the planning of tax policy. 
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A FLOOR UNDER THE ECONOMY 

A number of proposals have been offered 
for the establishment, as a matter of con- 
scious policy, of an income floor under the 
American economy. We salute such experi- 
mental thinking, whatever may be the im- 
mediate obstacles to their implementation. 

President Johnson recognized this dialogue 
in his 1967 Economic Report, noting these 
proposals for guaranteeing minimum in- 
comes in his discussion on helping the dis- 
advantaged. We applaud the President's 
commitment to encourage further study of 
the “merits and disadvantages” of such 
plans. 

There is no question in the minds of 
CWA members as to the capacity of the 
American economy to achieve newer and 
higher ground in the years just ahead. What 
is needed is the will—the spark—and the 
unity of purpose. 

To help to find these vital ingredients we 
pledge our unremitting efforts. 


Wealth of Niger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as chairman of the African Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
I have stressed on numerous occasions 
the great natural wealth of Africa, much 
of it as yet uncharted. 

In the July 1967 issue of Perspectives 
Nigeriennes, the sprightly publication of 
the Office of Information of Niger, ap- 
pears the following interesting account 
of rich uranium deposits newly discov- 
ered in Niger and the plans for their 
disposal; 

President Diori Hamani arrived in Paris 
on July 2, and on the 5th he had talks with 
General de Gaulle for over an hour. 

On leaving the Elysée, he said: “I can tell 
you that we talked about coming to an 
agreement on the exploitation of uranium 
deposits discovered in the northern part of 
Niger. 

“We believe that an agreement between 
both governments will settle the terms of 
exploitation and of Niger’s and France’s share 
in this exploitation. I shall be signing the 
agreement myself on behalf of my country 
at the end of the month”. 

Under its terms, France will be the priority 
customer, but once her needs have been 
covered, the remainder will be exported else- 
where. Niger's newly-discovered uranium de- 
posits are extremely rich. The first deposit 
which will be worked, and which represents 
only a small proportion of the whole, con- 
tains 20,000 tons of uranium metal which is 
identical with the famous Colorado deposits. 
The content of the deposits was first put at 
1.5 to 2 per thousand but has now been 
definitely established at 2.5 per thousand. 

The working of the Nigerian deposits will 
have important consequences, for the future 
needs of Niger and the international market. 


CROCODILE 100 MILLION YEARS AGO 


Equally interesting, although touch- 
ing the wealth of faraway history in- 
stead of the wealth of the future, is an 
article in Perspectives Nigeriennes on 
animal life in Niger 100 million years ago. 

It long has been believed that the con- 
tinent of Africa was the birthplace of 
man, thus giving us all a common heri- 
tage of African descent, but as far as I 
have been informed about as far back as 
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anyone has gone in his tracing of the 
human race is a million years. I am ex- 
tending my remarks at this point to in- 
clude the article from Perspectives 
Nigeriennes that traces the African 
crocodile back some 100 million years. 
The article follows: 

It is already two years ago since geologists 
of the French Atomic Energy Commission 
discovered to the south of Ténéré near 
Agadés, an impressive deposit of vertebrate 
fossils belonging to the lower cretaceous 
period, 100 million years ago. 

Listed among the findings of a young re- 
searcher from the Paris Natural History 
Museum, is the Iguanodon, an ancestror of 
the Iguana which walked on its two hind 
legs, and whose head, which terminated in 
a beak, was 25 feet above the ground, It 
was herbivorous. 

The dinosaur also lived on vegetable mat- 
ter, and was the largest of all, sometimes 
reaching a length of 120 feet. The most 
interesting findings of all, however, were 
the remains of a crocodile of unknown 
species. Forty-five feet long, it outmeasures 
any known crocodile either past or present. 
Nor is it a case of one isolated example, as 
the fossils discovered at Gadoufaoua include 
many of this species. The fossils are in an 
extremely fine state of preservation, and, by 
studying the sediment surrounding them, 
it has been possible to reconstruct the 
Agadés landscape during the secondary era: 
it was an essentially marshy region with 
luxurious vegetation. 

It seems, then, that this particular area 
of Niger is to become a key site in Paleon- 
tological studies. 

Alongside the fossile findings, evidence 
of neolithic men (9,000 to 3,000 BC) has 
been unearthed: harpons, spear-heads and 
fashioned flint. The location of these tools, 
together with many remains of fish, have led 
to the conclusion that a lake formerly existed 
in the region. 


AGADES, CAPITAL WITH A HISTORY 


Mr. Speaker, I am further extending 
my remarks to include the following 
article by Gilbert Houlet in the July is- 
sue of Perspectives Nigeriennes: 

“Agadés, the capital with a marvellous 
past, still contains lingering memories of 
raids and wars waged by its sultans. It is a 
town which has remained intact, a visitor 
wandering through its narrow winding 
streets will find himself reliving the pages 
written by the great explorers of the begin- 
ning of the century: Laing, Barth and René 
Caillé. 

In a large open space in the centre of the 
town stands the busy market, even more 
striking in its typical aspect. The everyday 
produce being sold there tends to perplex 
the outside observer: salt, for instance, which 
has been carried by camel over hundreds of 
miles, and is sold in the form of columns 
complete with chapters; medicines derived 
from plants and strange powders; richly 
coloured often elaborately tooled camel 
seats, invariably decorated with the Targul 
cross, 

We leave the market and go into a jewel- 
ler’s shop with an entrance so tiny that we 
must stoop to in. Sitting uncomfortably 

wa 
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if the final product is not of the greatest 
delicacy, that is only due to the fact that the 
tools used have remained unchanged 
throughout the centuries. Besides rings and 
pendants, here are also made the famous 
Agadés crosses, models of which are to be 
found au over Africa, as well as in Paris 
jeweller's shops. 

Among the famous buidings which have 
come down to us from the town’s turbulent 
and brilliant past is the mosque, bullt in the 
16th century, and the only remaining reli- 
gious building of three that the town 
boasted. It is made entirely from baked earth 
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and is In the form of a large enclosure of 
low walls flanked by huts and a fine sugar- 
loaf minaret, eighty feet high and bristling 
with spikes. Inside, an earthen staircase 
leads up to the top from where there is an 
outstanding view over the whole town, with 
the plain vanishing over the horizon to the 
south, and the Air mountains rising in the 
distant north. At the foot of the mosque are 
the mins of the former sultan’s palace, 
which today is little more than a line of 
crumbling walls and a three-story building 
with narrow windows. Another architectural 
curiosity is the collection of houses grouped 
around the market-place. These are also 
made from baked earth, decorated with 
arab-inspired motifs tn relief, and have ter- 
raced roofs with openwork balustrades. 


Rats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
Washington Daily News carried an edi- 
torial that clearly defined the intent of 
the House debate on the so-called rat 
extermination bill. The point to be made 
is that costs have to be halted some- 
where. On the fact that most cities al- 
ready have rat extermination programs, 
it just does not seem to me that it is nec- 
essary for the Federal Government to 
become involved in something that al- 
ready is being accomplished locally. The 
Federal Government is faced, by some 
estimates, with a deficit in war cost pro- 
jections of $6 billion, and an overall 
budget deficit rated by some to be as high 
as $30 billion in fiscal year 1968. Mr. 
Speaker, I could not support an expendi- 
ture of $40 million for getting the Fed- 
eral Government into the rat extermina- 
tion business. I call to the attention of 
my colleagues the July 24, 1967, edito- 
rial, Rats, which follows: 

Rats 

Just as was predicted on the floor of the 
House at the time, President Johnson acts as 
if he intends to make a political issue of the 
House defeat last week of his so-called “rat 
extermination” bill. 

The way the President talks of it the issue 
is rats vs. children. This strikes us as unfair to 
the majority of House members who voted 
down his bill. 

It is true there was some levity in the House 
debate—facetious questions about whether 
there would a Federal “rat commissioner,” 
and other corny cracks. But nobody denies 
Tats are a genuine menace—they are dirty, 
they. lug disease, they often bite small chil- 
dren, they are foremost among our pests. 

But what the House was trying to say, in 
voting down this $40 million bill, was not 
that the majority favors rats, or has any lack 
of sympathy for a campaign to get rid of 
them. 

This bill was only another in a great string 
of legislation over the years in which the 
Federal Government has moved into local 
affairs lock, stock and barrel of borrowed 
money, In this case, right into the garbage 
cans—for one of the vague provisions cf the 
bill was that the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Department would undertake to “im- 
prove” garbage collection. 

It was just that the House finally decided 
@ line had to be drawn somewhere. 

Moreover, four other Government agencies 
already have “rat control” programs of some 
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description, apparently not very effective 
ones. The House noted that despite the mil- 
lions or billions the Government pours into 
hundreds of so-called local-ald programs, the 


ed—on the basis of past evidence—that this 
would be just another Federal program 
which would grow and grow, while the rat 
population grew right along with it. 

The 207-to-176 vote by which the Presi- 
dent's rat bill was defeated was not a vote 
in defense of rats; it was merely a register 
of House opinion that the Government 
wouldn't turn out to be a very good ratter. 


U.S. Arms Sales—Ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the first of two articles by Neil Sheehan, 
of the New York Times, concerning the 
international arms trade. The final ar- 
ticle in this series appeared on July 21. 
It deals with arms sales by the indus- 
trialized countries to developing nations. 
Most of these sales seem to originate in 
economic competition among the great 
powers, but they have explosive conse- 
quences for their recipients in the third 
world war. For example, the United 
States sold A-4 jets to Argentina to pre- 
vent her from buying from Britain; this 
prompted Chile to acquire jets; when the 
United States would not sell, Chile 
bought the equipment from Britain 
which was originally offered to Argen- 
tina. This in turn led Peru to seek jets, 
and we are now endeavoring to dissuade 
her. 

Mr. Sheehan noted the economic bur- 
dens these arms spirals impose. He also 
discusses the sales of private merchants, 
which are relatively minor compared to 
Government dealings. 

Today the New York Times published 
an editorial which discusses the inter- 
pretations of this traffic in arms. 

The import of this trade should not be 
lost upon Congress. Every effort must be 
made to end the arms race and to achieve 
disarmament under effective interna- 
tional control. 

The final article by Neil Sheehan. pub- 
lished on July 21 and the New York 
Times editorial of July 24 follow: 
Patvate DEALER DOES A Brisk BUSINESS IN 

SURPLUS ARMAMENTS 
(By Neil Sheehan) 

WasuHincton, July 20.— While Mr. Nas- 
ser’s tanks were still burning,” said Samuel 
Cummings, the world’s leading private arms 
merchant, “we were already negotiating with 
Israelis for the light weapons.” 

These “light weapons” were about 70,000 
Soviet-made rifles and several thousand pis- 
tols. They were abandoned along with large 
stocks of ammunition by the fieeing troops 
of President Gamal Abdel Nasser, of the 
United Arab Republic during the Arab-Is- 
raeli war last month. 

Mr. Cummings, president of the Interna- 
tional Armaments Corporation, Intends to 
purchase the bulk of the captured weapons 
and ammunition from the Israeli Govern- 
ment for sale to sportsmen and collectors in 
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the United States and other non-Communist’ 
countries, 


“4 


WAR WITH IMPORTED WEAPONS j 


The Arab-Israeli war, fought entirely with 
imported weapons was but one manifesta- 
tion of a growing international problem— 
the rapid build-up of conventional arms in 
the developing countries. 

In the five-year period ended June 30, 1966, 
the United States, through the Defense De- 
partment’s arms salesman, Henry J. Kuss 
Jr. a much bigger arms merchant than Mr. 
Cummings, $11.1-billion worth of weapons, 
89 per cent of which went to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization allies and to Aus- 
tralia and Japan. 

No percentage breakdown is available for 
the $1.5-billion worth sold in the fiscal year 
ended June 30. Mr. Kuss intends to maintain 
sales of about $2-billion a year until 1975. 
Sales combined with grants totaled about 
$3-billion a year in arms exports. 

The Administration defends the sales as 
Necessary to strengthen allies, to promote 
political objectives and to ease the United 
States balance of payments. 

Mr. Kuss professes puzzlement at the In- 
creasing concern in Congress and elsewhere 
over his operations, a concern which has 
been deepened by the Arab-Israeli wWar—the 
third since 1948. 

A “NATURAL OUTGROWTH” 


“It was such a natural outgrowth of what 
the United States had been doing all along.“ 
he sald, referring to the vast grant ald pro- 
gram of the nineteen-fifties, when the United 
States distributed $17-billion in arms free 
of charge. 

“Congress complained for years” about 
giving away arms, he said. “Why the com- 
re now that we're selling them?“ he 


One of the complaints was by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, A staff study 
in January said: 

“In Europe, American arms salesmanship 
has often been zealous to the point of irrita- 
tion and overpowering to the point of en- 
couraging the Europeans to compete more 
aggressively for the arms markets in the 
underdeveloped regions of the world,” 

The usual Defense Department reply to 
this criticism is that only 11 per cent of the 
arms have gone to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, All sales in this category, they maintain, 
are carefully coordinated with the State 
Department and the other responsible Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

But 11 per cent of the $11.1-billion in 
sales as of June 30, 1966, means that arms 
worth $122-billion were sold to the sensi- 
tive underdeveloped regions in the five-year 
period. About $998-million of this $1.22-bil- 
lion has gone to the most explosive areas— 
the Middle East, India and Pakistan. 


SECONDARY SALES PROBLEM 


There is also growing evidence that the 
sales to European allies are worsening the 
serious surplus problem there, with the 
result that the Europeans sell their second- 
hand weapons to the developing countries in 
order to recover some of the foreign exchange 
they have handed to Mr. Kuss for new Amer- 
ican arms, 

The United States has already been pushed 
into one arms sale in Latin America, 25 A+ 
Skyhawk jet attack bombers to Argentina 
in 1965 to prevent the Argentines from di- 
verting foreign exchange for British planes. 

Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
acknowledged uring Congressional testimony 
in April, 1966, that the sale had been made 
for economic reasons. 

What relationship did the sales have to 
the maintenance of internal security in Ar- 
Argentina?, Mr. McNamara was asked. “The 
answer is nothing,” he replied, “absolutely 
nothing.” 

He explained that the alternative would 
have been to see Argentina purchase planes 
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from “another nation at a much higher price, 
which would involve a much greater diver- 
sion from her economic resources.” 

A CHAIN REACTION 

The sale to Argentina prompted Chile, 
which has always considered Argentina a po- 
tential threat, to ask for Skyhawks too. Since 
the planes could not be supplied because of 
the Vietmam war, Chile paid Britain, the 
“other nation“ that had made the original 
sales offer to Argentina, about $20 million for 
21 Hawker-Hunter jets. 

The Chilean purchase then led Peru to seek 
jets as well. The United. States offered the 
Peruvians 15 old-model F-86 jet fighter- 
bombers, The Peruvians turned down the 
offer. They wanted more modern planes and 
they are reported to be prepared to purchase 
supersonic Mirage fighter-bombers from 
France. 

The acquisition of Mirages by Peru could 
heighten the arms competition, since the 
Latin countries now possess only subsonic 
jets. 

Mr, Kuss inadvertently provided some tes- 
timony last year on why the Europeans are 
seeking to recover forelgn exchange spent on 
American weapons. 

He told the Los Angeles World Affairs 
Council “that while military exports consti- 
tute less than 5 per cent of the total defense 
business in the United States, they consti- 
tute a much more significant proportion of 
the balance of the free world's defense busi- 
ness, running 15 to 20 per cent average and 
Sometimes 50 to 75 per cent of individual or 
country defense expenditures.” 

European nations are also selling their 
own newly manufactured and second hand 
arms to the developing regions because Mr. 
Kuss's aggressive salesmanship and the su- 
perior quality of American weapon have hurt 
sales by the Europeans to each other. 

After Britain lost out to Mr. Kuss on a 
$37-million tank sale to Italy in the spring 
of 1965, Prime Minister Wilson decided to 
intensify Britain's arms export business. 

France is exporting about 40 per cent of 
her aerospace production, much of it to the 
developing countries. Paris has ignored the 
United Nations arms embargo against South 
Africa and since 1963 has sold that country 
about $300-million in jet fighters, tanks and 
helicopters and is expected to sell submarines 
there soon. 

Israel's 250 fighters and 50 bombers were 
all French-made— Mirage. Mystère, Ouragan 
and Vautour models. 

A study of the international arms traffic 
published in October by the Institute of 
Strategic Studies in London estimated that 
as of 1965 about $1.2-billion worth of arms 
was flowing annually into the underdevel- 
oped regions, 

This total included about $450-million 
from the United States, both sales and 
* grants, $400-million from the Soviet Union, 
$200-million from France and $150-million 
from Britain. The flow from the Soviet 
Union has grown since 1965. 

In sales alone, Defense Department statis- 
tics show that American arms purchased by 
and actually delivered to the developing 
countries have increased 13 times over five 
years from $34-million in the 1962 fiscal year 
to $444-million in the 1966 fiscal year. 

Italy, West Germany, Canada, Sweden, 
Switzerland and Belgium are providing ad- 
ditional weapons in smaller but still sig- 
nificant quantities. : 

The problem of controlling the flow of 
arms to the underdeveloped regions has been 
complicated by the burgeoning demand since 
World War I. 

The number of independent states has 
risen from 50 to 120. Each new nation seeks 
arms, for everything from an independence 
day parade to crushing an internal rebellion 
or pursuing à territorial dispute with a 
neighbor. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND RISE 

The supply of weapons and the number of 
suppliers have swollen along with the de- 
mand. Until 1955, the United States and 
Britain exercised a virtual monopoly over 
arms traffic to the so-called third world, and 
an informal but reasonably effective control 
was enforced. 

Over the last decade this gentleman's 
agreement has collapsed as the Soviet Union, 
France and the other European countries 
have become active suppliers. 

Australia and Japan can be expected to 
join the ranks and China will probably be- 
come a significant supplier soon. 

Although profit has been the primary mo- 
tive for the European nations’ sales, Moscow 
and Washington export arms to the under- 
developed world for primarily political pur- 


poses. 

In the Middle East and North Africa, the 
United States shipped tanks, antiaircraft 
missiles, armored personnel carriers and 
other military equipment to Israel and to the 
conservative Arab states, Jordan and Saudi 
Arabla. Washington has also been 
Morocco and has supplied the great bulk of 
the equipment for Iran’s armed forces. 

The Soviet Union has concentrated on 
arming what are called the radical Arab 
states—Egypt, Syria, Iraq and Algeria. 

Egypt and Saudi Arabia are supporting 
opposing factions in a civil war in Yemen. 

Washington has agreed to sell the Iranians 
$135-million worth of F-4 Phantom jets, the 
most advanced of operational American 
fighter-bombers, to MIG-21's Iraq has re- 
ceived from the Soviet Union. 

Algeria and Morocco last fought a border 
war in 1963 and they appear to be preparing 
for a second round. The United States has 
now promised to sell Morocco F-5 jet fighters 
while the Soviet Union steadily pumps more 
tanks and MIG—21’s into Algeria. 

Arms have sometimes gained the major 
powers considerable influence with the re- 
ciplent nation, This has been the case for 
the Soviet Union in Egypt and Syria and for 
the United States in Jordan, Saudi Arabia 
and Ethiopia. 

But in other Instances, the arms shipments 
have brought negligible influence. 

At least $1.5-billion worth of American 
arms, almost all of it free, did not prevent 
Pakistan from drifting toward China in 1965. 
The $1.2-billion in Soviet arms to Indonesia 
did not inhibit President Sukarno from 
adopting a pro-Chinese foreign policy in 1964 
and 1965 to the dismay of Moscow. 

USED WEAPONS ON REDS 


Tronically, the Indonesian Army then used 
Russian weapons both to massacre the In- 
donesian Communist party, Moscow’s long- 
range hope there, and to depose President 
Sukarno after an abortive Communist coup 
d'état in September of 1965. 

Perhaps no instance illustrates the mani- 
fold pitfalls of arms diplomacy so well as the 
Soviet experience last month in the Middle 
East. 


The $1-billion in weapons to Egypt and 
the $800-million to Syria, Iraq and Algeria 
since 1955, much of it virtually given away, 
did buy the Soviet Union influence with’ 
President Nasser and the Syrian leaders. But 
the arms did not bring Moscow control, and 
Soviet prestige with the Arabs suffered when 
Moscow did not intervene militarily to save 
them from defeat. 

With at least half of its investment de- 
stroyed or captured by the Israelis, the So- 
viet Union now faces the prospect of having 
to invest another billion to rearm Egypt and 
Syria to retain its influence with their lead- 
ers or perhaps even to prevent these leaders 
from being overthrown from within. 

PRODUCE INTERNAL PROBLEMS 

Then there are internal probiems that arise 
in the reciplent countries. 

Social and economic progress are often 
hampered by the diversion of large amounts 
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of foreign exchange for weapons. The en- 
trenchment of military bureaucracies that 
resist social change and acquire vested po- 
litical Interests is also a frequent result. 

Indonesia is an example of a country 
whose economy has been beggared by the 
impossible task of supporting large armed 
forces that cannot even maintain and use 
their MIG-21 jets, medium range bombers, 
tanks, submarines, destroyers and a cruiser. 

A study by the United States Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency estimated that 
the developing countries paid out about $4- 
billion in foreign exchange for debt service 
in 1964, which was equal to about “one half 
of all the new economic aid extended to 
them that year." Much of this debt had been 
incurred for armaments, 

India is attempting to reschedule her very 
large foreign debt payments, partly because 
of heavy arms purchases. 

Yet very little has been done by the United 
States, the Soviet Union and the other in- 
dustrialized nations to begin bringing the 
dangerous proliferation of conventional arms 
under control. 


LATIN AMERICAN EFFORT 

Only in Latin America has the Adminis- 
tration made a serious effort to impose con- 
trol on conventional arms. 

At the Punta del Este meeting in mid- 
April, the Administration attempted to per- 
suade the Latin-American states to pledge 
not to purchase or manufacture supersonic 
aircraft, naval vessels heavier than de- 
stroyers, missiles or tanks over 30 tons. 

The Latin-Americans balked and the con- 
ference “ally settled for a somewhat vague 
statement that the separate states would 
“avoid military expenditures that are not in- 
dispensable in order to carry out the specific 
missions of the armed forces.” 

The United States has behaved in the op- 
posite fashion in the Middle East and North 
Africa, where its arms shipments have sig- 
nificantly increased over the last three years. 

The latest Arab-Israeli war has now led the 
Administration to appeal to the Soviet Union 
to cooperate in imposing a limitation on 
arms traffic to the Middle East. President 
Johnson has also proposed that the United 
Nations ask all of its members to make pub- 
lic any future shipments to the area. 

The Soviet Union has given no evidence 
of wishing to cooperate and has already be- 
gun rearming Egypt and Syria. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk has made 
clear that without Soviet tion, the 
Administration intends to continue its policy 
of arming both Israel and the conservative 
Arab states. 

Similarly, the United States has evolved 
no long-range policy to deal with the grow- 
ing problem of surplus arms. The State De- 
partment simply grapples with each case as 
it arises. The most recent prominent exam- 
ple occurred last year when West Germany 
sold 90 surplus F-86 jet fighter-bombers to 
Iran, and Iran in turn shipped them to Pak- 
istan. 

Although Washington eventually per- 
suaded Pakistan to send the planes back to 
Iran, the incident indicated that American 
control over the ultimate use of weapons 
through agreements tends to weaken as the 
surpluses accumulate. 

This issue is becoming steadily more com- 
plicated because of the practice of grant- 
ing manufacturing licenses to forelgn coun- 
tries. 

Canada originally produced the F-86's that 
West Germany sold to Iran. Canada is now 
manufacturing Northrop F-5 fighters under 
license and the Netherlands will begin pro- 
ducing them soon. 

Japan, West Germany, Italy, The Nether- 
lands and Belgium either have produced or 
are producing Lockheed F-104 Starfighters, 
and Italy is manufacturing M-113 armored 
personnel carriers and M-60 tanks, At least 
1,400 Starfighters have been manufactured 
abroad. 
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About three months ago, Mr. Cummings, 
the private arms merchant, wrote a letter to 
the State Department. He asked to what de- 
veloping countries he would be allowed to 
arrange sales of the 5,000 tanks and 1,000 
jet fighter-bombers he estimates will enter 
the European surplus market by 1970. 

A long-delayed reply finally informed him 
that the department could give him no ad- 
vance permission. He was told that he would 
have to approach it on a case-by-case basis. 

It was also made clear to him in con- 
versations that the department would prefer 
him to make no transactions at all. 

As an American dealer, Mr. Cummings 
makes no sales that are not approved by the 
Government. 

“In other words,” he said, “the State De- 
partment doesn't have a policy. They have 
their heads stuck in the sand. They are 
hoping that all those planes and tanks will 
just go away some night like a bad dream. 
Well, they won't. The Europeans aren't going 
to dump those arms in the sea. They're going 
to get their money back.” 

“If I don't get permission to arrange the 
sales,” he said, “then my distardly European 
competitors will sell them.“ 

From the New York Times, July 24, 1967] 

FEEDING THE ARMS RACE 

Some members of Congress are beginning 
to ask searching questions about America’s 
government-sponsored, booming interna- 
tional arms business. It's about time. A series 
of events in recent years has cast serious 
doubt on some of the basic assumptions that 
underlie the arms aid and sales programs. 
In a number of situations, it is clear that 
the decision to sell or give American arms 
has done more harm than good to the inter- 
ests of the United States. 

In a series of articles on the arms busi- 
ness, Neil Sheehan reported in The Times 
last week that this country has given away 
or sold $46.3 billion worth of arms in the last 
seventeen years. Weapons sales in the last 
fiscal year totaled $1.5 billion and the De- 
fense Department's supersalesman of arms, 
Henry J. Kuss, Jr., says he intends to boost 
that figure to $2 billion a year for the next 
eight years. 

Administration spokesmen argue that arms 
sales and aid have helped to strengthen free 
world defenses against Communist aggres- 
sion. They point out that 89 per cent of 
recent arms sales have gone to members of 
the NATO alliance. In most cases, such sales 
unquestionably have given American allies 
more and better arms for their money be- 
cause of superior American research and the 
efficiency of mass production. But these ad- 
vantages have been bought at a price that is 
becoming tncreasingly dear for the alliance 
and the world. 

ve sales tactics have provoked 
resentment among European coun- 
tries who fear the political consequences of 
overdependence on the United States for 
arms and the economic implications of in- 
creasing American superiority in the tech- 
nologies associated with arms development. 
Instead of bowing meekly to the American 
drive for dominance in the arms field, the 
Europeans have entered the international 
arms competition with determined vigor, 
further aggravating the worldwide arms 
race. 

The United States is also shipping increas- 
ing amounts of weapons to the developing 
nations—1.2-billion dollars’ worth in the 
last five years—in the name of “mutual se- 
curity." This is an area of the arms business 
particularly open to question. Sometimes 
arms aid is justified in terms of political ex- 
pedience, for the purchase of political influ- 
ence. More often than not, such influence 
proves to have been an illusion, as when 
Pakistan cast her lot with Red China against 
India; or, in the case of the Soviet Union, 
when Jakarta's generals used Russian arms 
to suppress a Communist uprising. 

Certainly some arms sales and aid will 
continue to be prudent where proved friends 
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are seriously threatened and for as long as 
the Soviet Union refuses to cooperate in 
curbing arms races, as in the Middle East. 

But the search for alternatives, such as 
arms limitation and the development of ef- 
fective United Nations peace-keeping forces, 
must be pressed with vigor and imagination. 
To continue to peddle arms with the reck- 
less enthusiasm that has characterized Amer- 
ican policy in the recent past is to settle for 
a solution to the problem of international 
insecurity that is demonstrably self-defeat- 
ing. 


Exercise in Logic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Tribune, in this morning's edi- 
tion, carried a very fascinating editorial 
which speaks for itself. In view of the 
fact that it pertains to a number of is- 
sues which will continue to have the in- 
terest of the House I insert it in the 
Recorp at this point: 

EXERCISE IN I©GIC 

Newark is in New York City’s back yard, 
and indeed provides an airport which helps 
serve the city. So, because there were riots 
in Newark which claimed 24 lives and caused 
millions of dollars in property damage, the 
New York Times has chosen to worry out 
loud about the spiritual health of Ilinois. 

True, Newark is a 20 minute bus ride 
across the Hudson river from New York, and 
Illinois is some 700 miles away, so that the 
connection is not readily apparent, but the 
New York Times was equal, after a fashion, 
to the difficulty. 

“Newark’s grim reminder of the nation’s 
real needs,” it states, “makes particularly 
abhorrent the pork barrel politics that won 
out when the Senate voted to approve Wes- 
ton, II., as the site for what is scheduled 
to be the bathe largest atom smasher. But 
credit goes to Senators Pastore, Javits, and 
their colleagues who exposed the real issues 
at stake, and who won a moral victory when 
the vote margin in Weston's favor proved 
much narrower than had been expected. 

“Much of the Senate debate centered prop- 
erly around the open housing issue and the 
failure of the relevant Illinois and local au- 
thorities to provide adequate assurance that 
Negroes will be able to get housing on a par 
with whites in the neighborhood of this 
giant machine, There were numerous towns 
and cities with appropriate open housing 
regulations that would have been delighted 
to have the atom smasher.” 

It is not to be inferred that the Times 
is necessarily opposed to pork barrel proj- 
ects, if the atom smasher can be so classi- 


fied. It is opposed to them only when New 
York does not get them, and so is Sen. 
Javits, who exerted himself mightily to keep 


the nuclear accelerator from going to Weston 
simply because he would have been happier 
to place it at the Brookhaven National lab- 
oratory on Long Island, or elsewhere in New 
York state. 


Further dissection of the Times argument 


would disclose that, while New York City 
may have an open housing ordinance, s0 
does Chicago, and that, while Newark has 
no open housing ordinance, Weston and two 
adjacent communities Wheaton and Joliet, 
do. 

Also the Rev. Martin Luther King has 
publicly stated that he knows of no city in 
the nation that has done more than Chi- 
cago to advance the cause of open housing, 


and that for that reason no marches would 
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be required here. He and Mayor Daley have 
both paid tribute to the efforts of the Lead- 
ership Council for Metropolitan Open Com- 
munities, whose activities embrace the city 
and its environs, so that Weston, 30 miles 
away, would certainly be comprehended. 

Altho Newark has no open occupancy or- 
dinance, Don Mal ‘Afronte, administrative 
assistant to Mayor Hugh Addonizio, explains 
that this is no deficiency because a state 
open occupancy law prevails. Therefore, if 
the Times argument has validity, Newark 
should have been insured against the very 
troubles which it conceives may sometime 
afflict distant Illinois, only it didn’t turn out 
that way. 

The imperfections of Times logic are sum- 
ciently demonstrated by the facts, but it has 
another arrow in the editorial quiver. The 
Weston accelerator, it argues, is a “luxury” 
because [1] we are in a war in Viet Nam; 
[2] there are riots in the streets, at least in 
its neighbor city; [3] “millions of Americans 
lack proper housing, adequate medical care, 
and essential educational opportunity,” and 
[4] “the budget cutters are in full cry.” 

We wonder if the Times would have still 
felt that way had Sen. Javits been success- 
full in his efforts to snatch the atomic “pork 
barrel” for New York. 


But This One Will Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 
of Representatives an editorial that ap- 
peared in the New York Times last 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967. It was on that 
day that the House passed the so-called 
antiriot bill. The editorial cites the need 
for e‘fective gun-control legislation as a 
measure to combat urban rioters, a pro- 
vision that was unfortunately not part of 
the bill passed by this body. : 

The editorial follows: 

Bur Tuts ONE WILL HELP 


If ever a message came through clearly, it 
was the crack of rifles, shotguns and even 
automatic weapons in the hands of lawless 
rioters in Newark. But one circumstance that 
led to their criminal actions—the possession 
of these arms—was in most cases perfectly 
legal. 

How many more police officials and inno- 
cent bystanders will fall under the rifie fire 
before Congress and the states get the mes- 
sage? How many more self-righteous state- 
ments will be issued by the gun lobbyists— 
completely distorting the meaning of the 
constitutional right to bear arms—while citi- 
zens are shot down like deer in the hunting 
season? Of course it was criminal for the 
rioters to pull the triggers—but why should 
those guns have been in their hands in the 
first place? 

New Jersey has a strict gun-control law 
requiring Investigation and clearance of all 
prospective buyers of rifles and pistols—but 
when darkness fell the law meant nothing. 
It is almost as easy to buy and transport a 
killing weapon from one state to another as 
it is to smuggle a carton of cigarettes to 
avoid the tax. That this is not one city’s or 
state’s problem was underscored when more 
than forty persons from Manhattan, Brook- 
lyn, and Staten Island were rounded up in 
Newark carrying rifies and revolvers. 

An Administration bill, stuck in Congres- 
sional Committee, prohibits mall-order sales 
of firearms and over-the-counter sale of hand 
guns to nonresidents of a state, calls for dis- 
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Closure of identification and age of pur- 
Chaser of firearms from Federally licensed 
dealers. While this would not ban rifies, and 
More stringent registration would be re- 
Quired by the states, at least it would help to 
Control the sale and possession of dangerous 
Weapons. 

The anti-gun bill should precede consider- 
ation of an antiriot bill (see above). The 
leadership must come from Congress itself. 

y armed rioters are a corollary of the 
hooters’ lobby on Capitol Hul. 


Hazards Encountered by OEO’s VISTA 


Workers 


SPEECH 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity has tried 
Several interesting new approaches in its 
Work against poverty. One of the OEO 

that is of particular signifi- 
cance is VISTA—Volunteers in Service 
to America. 

An article from the New York Post, of 
July 12, illustrates rather well some of 
the hazards and opportunities that 
VISTA service presents to its volunteers. 

I would like to include in the Rxconn, 

. Speaker, the following article from 
the Post for the benefit of my colleagues 
Who would like to know more about the 
day-to-day operations in the VISTA 

rogram: 


QamnLens Harass VISTA—Rockr’s NEPHEW 
STAYS ON JOB 
(By Mike Pearl) 


Gov, Nelson Rockefeller's brother who is one 
Of the nation’s leading conservationists. 

In an attempt to force the block com- 
Munity programs of Volunteers In Service 
To America (VISTA) to move out of East 

lem, one volunteer worker's automobile 
Was burned and 14 shots were fired into a 
ting hall used by the group. 

While Rockefeller himself has not been 
bothered, many of his co-workers have been 
threatened and harassed and several have 
Moved out of the neighborhood. 

The terror tactics began two months ago 


y who runs the book blamed the 
the ‘do-gooders’. He felt their 
the neighborhood had activated 
More than normal police attention,” and one 
Police official close to the investigation. 
TOO MUCH BLUE 

“The word went out,” the official said. 
“There's too much blue (policemen) around 
3 Get th o- gooders out of 


VISTA workers began receiving threaten- 
ing Phone calls. On June 9 an automobile 
belonging to Stefan Larkin, 23, a VISTA 

worker, was set on fire and destroyed. 

A 16-year-old neighborhood boy was ar- 

tor arson. 

“He is only a tool,” said Capt. William J. 

urke of the E. 126th St. Station House. 

O'Rourke said the youth was quickly 
balled out for $1,500 by a man with “a long 

rd" of policy arrests. 
man who provided the bail has a 
dislike for VISTA workers,” 
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Last Thursday, the night before the arson 
suspect was due to appear at a hearing in 
Criminal Court, 14 shots were fired into the 
front door of 336 E. 119th St., a meeting hall 
used by VISTA and other community action 
groups. 

“This was an attempt to scare witnesses 
from testifying,” the police official said. 

NO ARRESTS 


The hearing was postponed until Aug. 8. 

Police investigation found the remains of 
several bullets they believe came from a 30 
cal. rifle. Although several persons have been 
questioned in the shooting, no arrests have 
been made. 

According to David Borden, the 31-year- 
old director of Block Communities, Inc., 2109 
First Ave., Larkin was forced to move away 
from East Harlem because of numerous 
threats on his life. 

“But he still comes gack to work with the 
residents,“ Borden said. “Whenever he comes 
back to 119th St. a couple of detectives are 
not too far away. The police have the block 
under heavy surveillance.” 

Borden said that Larkin's life had been 
threatened because “the racketeers don't 
want police on the block.” 

Larkin's car was set afire after a meet- 
ing of local citizens at which 130 signatures 
were collected asking for more police 
protection. 

The Block Communities, Inc. is part of a 
program which calls for volunteers to live in 
the block where they work to encourage resi- 
dents to work in community activities and 
help them take advantage of city services. 

Young Rockefeller, like Larkin, is a VISTA 
volunteer, working for Block Communities, 
Inc., for $50 a month. 

Despite trouble and violence going on 
around him and other block workers, Rocke- 
feller said he enjoyed helping the tenants 
help themselves at E. 12ist St. where he 
lives and works. 

Borden himself, after receiving several 
threats, moved his wife and children out of 
the city. 

A neighbor of young Rockefeller, block 
worker Charles Lucas has received many 
threats from racketeers, Borden said, “but he 

“This is a pretty classic situation,” said a 
police official. 
stayed on the block.” 

“This is the type of thing that happens 
the moment anyone tries to do something 
good in an area where racketeers are active.” 

The police official said that many of the 
people in the numbers racket couldn’t un- 
derstand why what they were doing was 
illegal. 

“They want to know how this kid's uncle 
(the Governor) can run a lottery and they 
can’t,” he said. 


Conservation Through Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OY NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
July 16, I had the privilege of attending 
a ceremony dedicating 58-acre Powell 
Pond, in Glen Cove, N.Y., for the pur- 
pose of perpetual conservation. 

The funds and initiative for assuring 
the perpetual preservation of this beau- 
tiful location in the Third Congressional 
District were solely private. It is indeed 
rewarding and encouraging to see sey- 
eral groups of private citizens work to- 
gether in the valuable effort for con- 
servation of our remaining green spots 
and unimproved waterways. 
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Involved in the conservation of Pow- 
ell Pond were: The North Shore Bird and 
Game Sanctuary, which has assumed re- 
sponsibility for maintaining the pond 
and its shoreline; the East and West Is- 
land Associations of Glen Cove; and the 
Matinecock Rod and Gun Club. Special 
mention for private efforts went most ap- 
propriately to Mrs. Junuis P. Morgan, of 
Glen Cove; and Miss Jane Powell, who 
officially dedicated the pond in the mem- 
ory of her parents—Mr. and Mrs. Fran- 
cis Powell. Besides the involvement of the 
groups and individuals mentioned there 
were also individual contributions to en- 
able the bird and game sanctuary to 
purchase the property from approxi- 
mately 200 people. 

If such selfiess private efforts for con- 
servation could be realized throughout 
the United States we would be much more 
successful, much more rapidly in our ef- 
fort to assure the maintenance of our 
valuable natural resources. I commend to 
my colleagues’ attention the fine work 
done by interested and active citizens to 
conserve the valuable resource of Powell 
Pond, in Glen Cove, N.Y. 


Ralph Roberts 
SPEECH 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


- Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, Ralph 
Roberts was Clerk of the House when 
my father served in Congress and Ralph 
Roberts was Clerk when I came to Con- 
gress. Ralph Roberts has been a kind and 
good friend to both of us. 

The fact that Mr. Roberts hails from 
the hills of southern Indiana, the place 
of my father’s boyhood, makes even 
greater our affection for him. Ralph 
Roberts served the House well. All Mem- 
bers miss him. 


Captive Nations Week 


— 


SPEECH 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with regret that I join my 
colleagues once again in marking Cap- 
tive Nations Week. It is with regret be- 
cause there are still so many men and 
women who long for freedom and who 
work actively toward its achievement, 
yet who are oppressed by governments 
directed from outside their own land. 

We are constantly aware of the strug- 
gles going on in central and eastern 
Europe, but it is well to set aside a week 
to remind ourselves and our fellow 
Americans of their steadfastness and 
dedication to liberty. 

Our own freedom is less because all 
the peoples of the world do not share in 
its fruits. Let us resolve once again to 
support the aspirations of the peoples of 
the captive nations. 


Monday, July 24, 1967 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate worked on interest equalization tax bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages S 10035-S 10066 


Bills Introduced: Seven bills and three resolutions were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2152-2158; and S. Res. 145-147. 
Page S 10037 


Resolution Reported: Report was made as follows: 
S. Res. 147, authorizing printing of a report by the 
Department of Agriculture entitled “Parity Rates Posi- 
tions of Farms” (no written report)—referred to Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. pages s 10036-5 10037 
Legislative Appropriations: H.R. 10368, fiscal 1968 
appropriations for the legislative branch, was cleared 
for President’s signature when Senate, by 62 yeas to 21 
nays, adopted conference report thereon. 
Pages 5 10066—S 10076 
Subversive Activities Control Board: S. Res. 145, au- 
thorizing Committee on Appropriations to investigate 


the work of the Subversive Activities Control Board, . 


was submitted, considered, and adopted. 
Pages s 10100-5 10103 


Taxation: Senate considered, but did not complete ac- 
tion on, H.R. 6098, extending for 2 years tax on acquisi- 
tion of stock and debt obligations of a foreign issuer. All 
committee amendments were adopted en bloc which 
were then considered as original text for purpose of 
further amendment. 

Pending at adjournment was Williams of Delaware 
amendment to limit extension of the legislation to 1 year 
rather than 2 years. 

By unanimous consent, it was agreed that on Tuesday, 
July 25, following Senate’s convening there will be 50 
minutes of speeches on matters unrelated to H.R. 6098, 
following which there will be a period of routine morn- 
ing business with speeches limited to 3 minutes. 

Pages S 10076-S 10080, S 10106-S 10114, 8 10123 


Confirmations: Senate confirmed nominations of Wal- 
ter W. Wilcox, of Maryland, to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion; and of Warren M. Christopher, of California, to be 
Deputy Attorney General. 

Senator Williams of Delaware withdrew motion he 
had entered on Friday, July 21, that Senate reconsider 
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its action of Monday, July 17, in confirming nomination 
of Simon F. McHugh, of D. C., to be a member of the 
Subversive Activities Control Board. Page $ 10156 


Record Vote: One record vote was taken today. 
Page S 10072 


Program for Tuesday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 5:29 p.m. until noon Tuesday, July 25, when, 
following 50 minutes of speeches on other matters, Sen- 
ate will resume consideration of its unfinished business 
H. R. 6098, interest equalization tax. pages $ 10123, $ 10156 


Committee Meetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 
APPROPRIATIONS—INDEPENDENT OFFICES 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee resumed — 
its hearings on H.R. 9960, fiscal 1968 appropriations for 
independent offices, and the Department of Housing , 
and Urban Development, having as its witness Lee C. 
White, Chairman, Federal Power Commission. 

Hearings continue tomorrow to hear HUD Secretary 
Weaver. 


HOUSING 


Committee on Banking and Currency: Subcommittee 
on Housing and Urban Affairs resumed its hearings on 
numerous pending bills dealing with housing, and re- 
lated matters. Witnesses heard today were Walter J. 
Kelliher, mayor of Malden, Mass.; John Gilliland, presi- 
dent, Mortgage Bankers Association; Dwight Town- 
send, the Cooperative League of the USA; Dr. David 
Mullins, president, University of Arkansas, representing 
numerous educational associations; Dorothy Height, 
National Council of Negro Women; Clarence Mitchell, 
NAACP; and Harold Wise and Irving Hand, both of 
the Institute of Planners. 
Hearings continue tomorrow. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Committee on Commerce: Subcommittee on Surface 
Transportation held hearings on S. 752, clarifying ex- 
emption with respect to transportation performed by 
agricultural cooperative associations for nonmembers, 


The Fourth of July in Navada—Address 
by Robert Fox, Sparks, Nev. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, this past 
Fourth of July I was privileged to be in 
Nevada and to participate in two sep- 
arate Independence Day celebrations, 
One in the State capital, Carson City, 
and the other in Winnemucca, a north- 
ern Navada ranching and mining city. 
In Carson City, it was an old-fashioned 
family picnic style of a program, while 
in Winnemucca, it was the more tradi- 
tional Fourth of July program, replete 
With speeches and bands and patriotic 
Performances. 

The old-fashioned Fourth, they say, 
is dying out. The colorful parades, the 
flowery speechmaking—even the fire- 
Crackers—are supposed to be passing 
into American history. 

This may be the trend. But there are 
Still plenty of old-fashioned Fourths. 
And anyone who participates in one can 
never fail to be inspired. It's old-fash- 
loned patriotism in action. 

I spoke briefiy during my appearances 
in Nevada, but I was more impressed by 
another Fourth of July speech at Winne- 
mucca, It was given by Mr. Robert Fox 
of Sparks, Nev., who heads the State 
DeMolay organization. He described his 
talk as a mixture of John F. Kennedy 
Quotations, U.S. Constitution, and just 
Plain patriotism. I was impressed by his 
Words, and I asked him to send me a copy 
of the address. Mr. Fox has done this, 
and I ask unanimous consent his Fourth 
of July address be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


HERITAGE 
(By Robert Fox) 

One hundred and ninety one years ago 
today “a Declaration of Independence” was 
Poe by our leaders in the Continental 

n 5 


gress. 

On June 7, 1776, Richard Henry Lee had 
introduced a resolution in the Continental 
Congress, “that these United Colonies are, 
and of the right, ought to be free and Inde- 
Pendent States.” 

The theory of independence is as old as 
Man himself, and it was not invented in In- 
dependence Hall” in Philadelphia—But it 
Was in this hall, that the theory became 4 
Practice—that the word went out to all, and 
Thomas Jefferson’s phrase, that “The God 
Who gave us life, gave us liberty at the same 
time,“ was in fact. 

We read “We hold these truths to be self 
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evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, that these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.“ 

These words embrace the Ideal philosophy 
of Ute — because by them man is released 
from the slavery that had held him for so 
long in a peculiar bondage. 

And because they inspired people of many 
European countries to fight for their own 
freedom. 

And because we today stand as a protective 
rampart for all small and freedom loving 
countries of the world— 

And because the world of today—the world 
of culture and civilization that followed the 
“old world of the 18th century” was largely 
born in this document. 

Though we like to think of ourselves as 
a young country—this is the oldest republic 
in the world. When the United States was 
founded there was a king in France, and a 
czar in Russia, and an emperor in Peking. 

They have all been wiped away—but the 
United States has survived. 

Today on our 19lst anniversary of this 
country’s establishment as a free nation you 
should be very proud Americans— 

Proud of the privilege of being a citizen of 
this great country. 

Proud of your rich heritage of freedom, 
opportunity, and the rights of free men be- 
queathed to us by our founding fathers. 

Proud of the example of courage, sacri- 
fice, and struggle set by early Americans who 
fought tyranny and oppression to establish a 
haven for the oppressed. 

Proud of the eternal truths written on 
tablets of everlasting stone—The Declaration 
of Independence, the Bill of Rights, and our 
mighty Constitution. 

Proud of the statesmanship and patriotic 
example impressed so indelibly on the pages 
of our National Archives by Franklin, Wash- 
ington, Lincoln and the many others who 
served to make America great. 

Proud of the record of our legislators on 
the national level. 

Proud of the record of your country in 
never having fought a war of aggression—al- 
ways in defense of the right, always in behalf 
of the down troden. 

Proud that it has ever been merciful to 
the defeated—extending the hand of ald and 
friendship to assist in rebuilding the ruins 
left by war. 

Proud that the public school teachers in- 
stilled in us a love for the stars and stripes, 
reverance for our war heroes and the ploneer 
builders of our great land. 

Proud of the millions of God fearing, hard 
working, liberty seeking, emigrants who 
came here to tame the wilderness, unlock its 
native resources, rear their families, and 
worship without fear. 

Proud of the free enterprise that has fost- 
ered research, promoted Invention, stimu- 
lated industrial expansion—contributing so 
greatly to our present standard of living. 

Proud that your country abolished slavery 
and is still engaged in outlawing injustice, 
eradicating wrongs, and expanding Civil 
rights. 

Proud that there is opportunity for every 
person to reach high goals through his own 
ability and effort. 


Proud of the unexcelled institutions of 
learning and the great generosity of fellow 


citizens in providing means for education 
so that none may be denied the benefits of 
higher education. 

Proud that our forefathers established the 
principle of separation of church and state, 


young 
not lost the inspiration of past example and 
who will carry on to greater heights. 

Proud of those brave men and women who 
in the cause of freedom, have shed their 
blood, that future generations may profit 
by their sacrifice. 

And our flag stands as the symbol of our 
pride—proud in her beauty and inspiring to 
all our nation’s people—I know all of you 
good citizens can say without reservation, 
“I swear allegiance.” 

Proud in the assurance that under God“ 
our beloved country will demonstrate its 
world leadership by an example of selfless- 
ness, helpfulness and generosity to less for- 
tunate people all around the world and that 
our flag will be the freedom symbol. 

I am most proud of the organizations who 
are the leaders in this wonderful celebration. 

I am proud of you my fellow Nevadans, 
who supported this great display of civic 
and national pride—it is my fervent hope 
that this celebration be an established tra- 
dition in Winnemucca with all the support- 
ing organizations lifting high our country’s 
fi: 


ag. 

It is tradition to let the bells of all the 
churches ring out the sweet music of free- 
dom on this day. 

Democracy is a difficult kind of govern- 
ment. It requires the highest qualities of 
self-discipline, restraint, a willingness to 
make commitments and sacrifice, And it also 
requires knowledge. 

Thomas Jefferson once said “That if you 
expect a people to be ignorant and free you 
expect what never was and never will be.” 

We can solve a good many of our prob- 
lems—I think they are manmade and they 
can be solved by man. We must not keep 
our attention so fixed on those great issues 
of war and peace or of space, which are most 
important, but also concern ourselyes with 
what happens in the United States. 

Peace does not rest in the charters and 
covenants alone—it lies in the hearts and 
minds of all people. So let us not rest all 
our hopes on parchment and on paper. 

Let us strive to bulld peace. 

Exercise your privileges as Americans— 
yote—and know your elected representatives. 

Acquaint yourselves with the teachers of 
your children. Join the Parent Teacher As- 
sociation. Lead your children by example to a 
reverance for our rich heritage of freedom. 
Teach them the meaning of this anniver- 


sary. 

It is well to remember that this nation’s 
first great leaders—our founders—Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Mason, 
Bryant, and all the rest, were not only the 
political leaders of this country, but were 
also among the most educated citizens that 
this country ever produced. 

This is a blessed land—and America to- 
day stands for the principle that a govern- 
ment, of the people by the people, for the 
people, will live only where its people real- 
ize, the responsibilities and burdens of free- 
dom are as nothing compared to the chains 
of slavery. 
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India’s Annual Grain Losses to Animals 
Are Said To Match Its Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, before too 
long the House will be considering the 
so-called foreign aid bill. It might be well 
for some to consider where this so-called 
aid is going, and what it is for. 

An article in the July 23, 1967, Wash- 
ington Post confirms what I have been 
saying, that all of our so-called grain aid 
to India goes to maintain sacred cows, 
rats, and other animals, while they use 
starvation among humans to play upon 
American pity. 

The article is as follows: 

INDIA'S ANNUAL GRAIN Losses TO ANIMALS 
Are Sam To MATCH Irs Imports 
(By Warren Unna) 

New Dern, July 13.—If India were able 
to control the rats, squirrels, birds and mon- 
keys currently making themselves at home on 
her precious grain she would be able to save 
3 to 5 million tons of food a year—the very 
amount she now has to import during an 
average, non-draught year. 

This is the estimate of India’s National 
Rodent Control Committee in a study begun 
in January 1966, completed a year later, but 
still to be approved and released for publi- 
cation by the various governmental minis- 
tries involved. 

The Committee members, who include gov- 
ernment officials as well as scientists, rec- 
ommend that rodent control be an inter- 
governmental matter under the food, agri- 
culture, health and land protection officials 
and not just left to India’s 16 states to police 
in an uncoordinated way. 

One Committee member, H. A. P. Parpia, 
director of the Central Food Research Tech- 
nological Institute in Mysore, sounded the 
rodent damage cry more than a year ago and 
was heavily criticized as an alarmist. Parpia 
would go so far as to urge the creation of 
“Rat Ministry.” 

India’s rat population has been estimated 
at anywhere up to 3 to 5 billion, But the 
Committee members think all estimates are 
wild guesses. 

American officials here are inclined to be- 
lieve that even the estimates on saving grain 
from rats is high conjecture: they say if a 
tally of all the “if only” loss savings were 
made, it would add up to 95 per cent of 
India’s entire crop. 

The National Rodent Control Committee 
found in its field studies that, contrary to 
foreign impressions, the religious Indian is 
not so loath to destroy animal pests which 
threaten his food supply and income. In 
Kanpur, an industrial city near this capital, 
a 3-year rodent control program has suc- 
ceeded in reducing the number of rats, ac- 
cording to the Committee’s secretary, K. C. 
Patniak, deputy director general of the gov- 
ernment Health Ministry. 

Indian sewer rats grow to a weight of sev- 
eral pounds. The Committee found that 
national attention until now has been fo- 
cused on rats as conveyors of bubonic plague 
and that this disease, in fact, Is now negli- 
gible. 

The Committee found that the Food Cor- 
poration of India grain storage warehouses 
in the cities were adequate. But no estimate 
has been made in the report of what addi- 
tional facilities should be built in the ro- 
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dent-infested countryside, nor how much 
they might cost. 

“But if even only a part of the 3 to 5 mil- 
non tons we lose a year could be saved, this 
country would be on the self- 
suficient ade,“ Committee Secretary Pat- 
naik declared, 


U.S. Combat Troops in Vienam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edi- 
torial entitled “An Error Cleared Up,” 
published in the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch of Monday, July 24, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An ERROR CLEARED Ur 


Nationwide publication of the statement 
that only 71,000 of the 469,000 U.S. service - 
men in Vietnam are combat troops has led 
many Americans to wonder how this could 
possibly be correct. It isn't, 

Astounded by the 71,000 figure, The Times- 
Dispatch asked Sen. Harry F. Byrd, Jr., who 
recently visited Vietnam as a member of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, concern- 
ing its accuracy. Senator Byrd expressed 
doubt that it was correct, and launched an 
immediate inquiry through retired U.S. Army 
Col. Forrest Rettgers, his special assistant, 
who commanded a combat battalion in 
Korea, 

Col, Rettgers talked with oficials in the 
Department of Defense and elsewhere, and 
his conclusion is that whereas nobody can 
give an entirely accurate figure as to the 
number of U.S. combat troops“ in Vietnam, 
a realistic figure would be 230,000, or half 
of our force there. 

Col. Rettgers says the 71,000 figure ap- 
parently was arrived at on the basis of the 
old rule in earlier wars that “only combat 
infantrymen were permitted to. earn combat 
infantry badges.” Since there are 80 infantry 
battalions, both Army and Marine, in Viet- 
nam, with an average strength of about 900 
men each, this figures out to 72,000. 

But this total takes no account of the 
battalions of artillery, engineers, armored 
units and military police which are exposed 
to combat daily. Persons assigned to guarding 
bases are subjected to hazardous fire “al- 
most every evening.” Furthermore, many in- 
dividuals in transportation truck compa- 
nies, also listed as “logistic support troops,” 
have been attacked on the road, and have 
been given high decorations for defending 
their motor pools from the Viet Cong at 
night. 

Efforts to arrive at an accurate figure are 
double difficult in a jungle, rice paddy and 
guerrilla war of the type that is being fought 
in Vietnam. Nobody knows where the front 
is In many areas, and almost anybody in 
the armed services may come under attack. 

Col. Rettgers concedes that any figure is 
bound to be a “guesstimate,” but he thinks 
230,000 is not too far off. Certainly 71,000 
is far too small. and not remotely accurate. 
Nobody can find out who put out that fan- 
tastic total in the first place. It is stated, 
emphatically, that Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara never did so, and that some “official 
in Saigon is responsible.” 
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The 50th Anniversary of Company H, 3d 
Infantry Regiment, New Jersey Na- 
tional Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a great honor—and a great pleas- 
ure—for me to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues the 50th anniversary of 
Company H, 3d Infantry Regiment, New 
Jersey National Guard. This group of 
brave men, 50 years ago, played a central 
role in American history which none of 
us will ever forget. 

Five decades ago, on the battlefield of 
France, they fought the war which, more 
than any other historical event, shaped 
this 20th century. 

In the summer and fall of 1918, each 
member of Company H, 3d Infantry, New 
Jersey National Guard, offered his coun- 
try the greatest sacrifice a man can offer. 
The men of Company H risked their lives, 
and 25 gave their lives, to make the world 
safe for democracy—to preserve that 
which is at the heart of the American 
way of life—tliberty. 

The beginnings of Company H are 
found before the turn of the century. The 
earliest seed of Company H was the Mc- 
Knight Rifles, the first semimilitary or- 
ganization in the city of Asbury Park, 
N.J. Members of the group, in 1896, be- 
came Company A, 3d Infantry, the first 
State unit. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish Ameri- 
can War, Company A embarked for Sea 
Girt, N.J. to join the main regiment. 
These troops reached Rome, Ga., when 
the war ended, and returned to Sandy 
Hook, where they were mustered out in 
February 1899. 

However, upon return to Asbury Park. 
the men of Company A reorganized and 
took the name which they would garnish 
with honor and fame: Company H, 3d 
Infantry, National Guard of New Jersey. 

In 1915, with Europe engulfed in a bit- 
ter and growing war, Company H began 
an era of vigorous. military preparation. 
The company expanded. Between 1915 
and 1917 recruiting was at its peak. In 
those years it was the ambition of every 
youth of military age in the shore area 
to be a member of Company H. 

As the flames of war raged in Europe, 
President Wilson tried vainly to lead the 
belligerent nations to peace. However, 
German U-boat atrocities increased and 
U.S. shipping was ravished on the At- 
lantic. Finally, after the sinking of the 
Lusitania with great loss of American 
lives, on April 6, 1917, with the security 
of the United States threatened, and 
with liberty in Europe at stake, the 
United States declared war on Germany: 

Fifty years ago today, by order of the 
President of the United States, the men 
of Company H left the armory in Asbury 
Park for Camp Edge, Sea Girt, for induc- 
tion into Federal service. It was a proud 
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day for the citizens of the shore area 
who turned out to bid their boys farewell. 

The march down Lake Avenue and 
Cookman Avenue to the railroad station 
was the beginning of a journey that 
would end on the battlefield of France 
for 25 members of the company—a jour- 
ney which would leave many of the others 
With the scars of war. 

Following a training period and a sea 
Voyage aboard the Pastores and Wilhe- 
mina, the men of Company H arrived in 
France. There, in a short time, they re- 
ceived their first casualties by poison 
gas—a horror spared fighting men in 
wars since then. In October 1918, the 
company. suffered its heaviest casualties. 
I will not try to describe the battles Com- 
pany H fought or try to name and list 
its heroes and the decorations they won. 
They have been inscribed on the pages 
of history, a testament to the men of 
Company H—one for their descendants 
to inherit with pride. 

The gallantry and valor they displayed 
Was a source of inspiration and pride to 
the families and friends who greeted 
them on their return. Every member of 
the company had brought distinction 
upon the community in which he lived, 
but the members of the company did not 
Test upon their past record. From the 
Tanks of Company H came many of the 
business and political leaders of the shore 
area. The courage and dedication they 
displayed on the battlefield was trans- 
ferred to combating problems which 
arose from a rapidly developing modern 
society. 

Iam happy to have the opportunity to 
commend to my colleagues this group of 
fine men. 


REA and Rural Telephone Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Appendix of the RECORD 
& letter I recently received from Mr. 
Arthur M. Williams, Jr., president, South 
Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 

I think Mr. Williams’ letter contains 
some very valuable information and I 
hope every Member of Congress will take 
a few minutes of his valuable time to read 
this letter since we have been considering 
REA and rural telephone legislation dur- 
ing the past 2 years. The Agriculture 
Committee held several months of hear- 
ings on the REA and Rural Telephone 
Bank proposals during the 89th Congress 
and approximately 3 months’ hearings 
this year on this subject. 

I believe Mr. Williams’ letter will give 
Some of the Members who are not well 
acquainted with this subject some infor- 
mation they should have before the 
House votes on any of these proposals: 

SOUTH CAROLINA ELECTRIC & Gas Co., 

Columbia, S. O., June 22, 1967. 
Hon. Jonn L. MCMILLAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McMr1an: As you will recall, I 
recently wrote in generalities concerning the 
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continued encroachment by the Federal 
Power Commission on the authority of the 
states to regulate local public utility mat- 
ters and of the impingement of that Com- 
mission into management prerogatives. As 
you know, the Federal Power Commission 
has now proposed the enactment of a so- 
called “Electric Power Reliability Act of 
1967." 

I would like to comment fairly fully upon 
the bill since I think it offers a matter of 
grave importance to the electric utility in- 
dustry as well as to the concept of just how 
far the government should go in regulating 
utilities—whether this function should in- 
clude with it the authority to become an 
integral part of management. 

The principal provisions of this bill apply 
to all bulk power supply systems in the 
United States. Bulk power systems mean 
those systems having facilities for the gener- 
ation or transmission of power—this includes 
investor-owned REA, federal systems and 
the like. The bill would give FPC authority to 
set up regional planning committees and to 
have representation on the same. FPC now 
has authority to set up regional advisory 
committees and has done so—I am a member 
of the Southeastern Regional Advisory Com- 
mittee. It also has an Industry Advisory 
Committee, but I think it is significant that 
they recommended this bill without consult- 
ing with the Industry Advisory Committee. 

The bill would give the Commission even 
more control over the utility systems in- 
volved and would make it a party to the 
reaching of economic and engineering de- 
cisions. We feel very strongly that under 
the private enterprise system extant in our 
country that these are best made at local 
and regional levels by company manage- 
ment. There is already considerable delay 
in implementing any decision, These delays 
are due to financing problems, shortages of 
equipment and related matters. If FPC is 
given authority to interject itself into man- 
agement, the delay and compromising that 
would result would deteriorate rather than 

improve reliability of systems. 

Fundamentally, there is no great variance 
between FPC and the investor-owned utility 
views on the need for strong interconnec- 
tions and regional coordination. We have 
been working closely with the FPC in this 
field for a long period of time. The results 
clearly indicate that impressive goals have 
been achieved on a voluntary basis and 
under the principles inherent in the sys- 
tem under which we have operated for years: 
regulation by FPC, but managed by the in- 
vestor-owned corporation. 

I think it ts fairly certain to assume that 
the June 5 blackout of the Pennsylvania- 
Jersey-Maryland Pool the FPC's 
introduction of this bill. I do not believe 
that FPO surveillance would have prevented 
this. As long as human beings and equipment 
operate systems, there are bound to be cer- 
tain failures. The wonder is not that they 
occur, but, in view of the tremendous use 
of electricity and the complicated network 
of transmission lines, that they have oc- 
curred so seldom. I do not know where the 
blame lies for the June 5 outage, but I will 
point out to you the very dramatic restora- 
tion of service that did take place under 
traumatic conditions: 

1. Ties to adjoining pools successfully sup- 
plied emergency power flows. 

2. Due to unavoidable delays in completion 
of a 500 kv transmission line, internal PJM 
tles were not strong enough to maintain 
stable conditions during transient redistribu- 
tion of power following the initial outage. 
Nevertheless, relay and protective systems 
8 according to plan. 

to power system facilities was 
3 light and repairs were promptly 
made, 

4. Restoration of system facilities and re- 
sumption of service was orderly and prompt. 

One basic problem of the utility industry 
is that as long as the lights are burning few 
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people recognize the good service they are 
getting. This is y true because of our 
record of reliability and the safeguards we 
have set up against outages causing failures. 
In fact, F. Stewart Brown, Chief Engineer 
of the Federal Power Commission, testified 
before a Senate Committee on June 6 that 
the same area affected by the June 5 outage 
had experienced over the last 10 years “more 
than 200“ equipment failures in which gen- 
erators went off the line; yet, “only once did 
any customer lose service.” (Emphasis added) 
The reason for this, of course, is that the 
power systems involved were interconnected 
and coordinated. 

The record of reliability of electric power 
systems in this country is the finest in the 
world. In fact, the Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission paid tribute to this in 
his letter transmitting the proposed act to 
the President of the Senate. On p. 2, he said, 
“The electric utility industry, acting volun- 
tarily, has made substantial progress to- 
ward the goals of adequate interconnection 
and coordination.” President Johnson noted 
in his message on consumer protection that 
“Much of this effort is already being volun- 
tarily undertaken by America's great elec- 
tric power industry.” 

Frankly, I believe that the road upon 
which FPC has set itself will lead ultimate- 
ly to an overall single national planning pool 
having authority to make management deci- 
sions regarding local utility matters all over 
the United States. This is similar to the way 
England’s electric systems are and. 
frankly, this has been rather a mess, includ- 
ing of power and related matters, 
The utility industry in this country has 
achieved what we think is the best record of 
any group of utility systems and, at the same 
time, has continually brought down the av- 
erage price of its product or kilowatt-hour— 
despite of the continuing rise of costs of 
most other commodities. 

Equally vital, the proposed regulation, al- 
though ostensibly concerned with reliability, 
goes much farther. It would require the in- 
clusion—at the behest of FPC—in power 
pools of small municipalities, REA’s or gov- 
ernment-owned systems which would not 
properly support the operation of the pool. 
You are too familiar with the financing and 
operations of investor-owned vs. publicly- 
owned systems for me to go into any details 
about this. The Federal Power Commission 
has expressed concern over the ability of 
these small systems to derive the economic 
benefit which the large utilities make avail- 
able to most power pools. 

This argument is untenable. The develop- 
ment and planning of a power pool is ex- 
ceedingly complex and involves extensive ne- 
gotiations among the participants to resolve 
an equitable decision of benefits. Obviously, 
the Federal Power Commission can force a 
member upon a pool, but the benefits and 
equalities which normally arise through ne- 
gotiations will be missing. FPO now has con- 
trol over the price at which power is sold 
through these systems in bulk to REA's, 
municipalities and similar entities for resale. 
Surely, they can thus be certain that the 
benefits and the economies are available to 
the purchasing systems. 

Most of the government-financed systems 
already enjoy tremendous preferences—low 
interest costs on money, preference taking of 
power from federal dams, etc. And it should 
be remembered that the vast majority of 
taxpayers and citizens take their power from 
investor-owned utilities. Surely, they should 
not be asked to bear any further burden of 
these “preference” customers—while at the 
same time the “preference” customers can 
share in the economies of the large power 
pools by the purchase of power under prices 
Tegulated by FPC. 

I am sorry that I have been so prolix, but 
T feel that this is a matter of vital importance 
to the orderly development of the utility 
systems of the United States and to the con- 
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cept of free management under regulated 
vs. government management, 
With best personal regards and all good 
wishes, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR M. WILLIAM, Jr. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, 9 years 
have passed since we first observed Cap- 
tive Nations Week in this country. Dur- 
ing each of those 9 years, we have paused 
to take somber note of the fact that the 
creeping black shadow of Soviet dictator- 
ship has enveloped nearly 100 million 
people who yearn for freedom as much 
as we. Manifestly against the will of the 
governed, the countries of Estonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Ukraine, and others have dis- 
appeared from the political map as free 
and independent nations. Under over- 
whelming force their free governments 
have succumbed to tyranny. Social, cul- 
_ tural, political, and economic institu- 
tions, centuries in the making, have 
crumbled. People imbued with a deep 
and abiding love of freedom and democ- 
racy have been isolated from the free 
world of which they were so long a part 
and have been forced to live under the 
cruel hand of dictatorship. 

None of this has changed during these 
last 9 years. The captive nations of East- 
ern Europe remain the victims of the 
Kremlin's brutal aggression, even while 
Premier Kosygin comes before the 
United Nations with crocodile tears to 
denounce the so-called aggression of the 
tiny State of Israe which is struggling 
for its very existence. Even while the 
Soviet Union rants and raves about U.S. 
aggression in Vietnam, this visible, un- 
questionable evidence of her own mon- 
strous aggression stands clearly before 
the world. And she makes no suggestion 
that she give up these countries con- 
quered and occupied illegally and by 
force. 

Shortly after the Congress passed the 
Captive Nations Week resolution in 1959, 
I introduced a resolution calling for the 
establishment of a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations. I envisioned such a com- 
mittee as one which would study the 
moral and legal aspects of Soviet control 
of the captive nations, gather informa- 
tion about conditions existing in those 
nations, and come up with constructive 
suggestions as to how the United States 
can help the people of these countries, 
through peaceful processes, regain their 
national and individual freedom. Such 
resolutions were introduced in the 87th, 
88th, and 89th Congresses. Again in this 
Congress, I have introduced this resolu- 
tion as a constructive and necessary first 
step in bringing the freedom we still seek 
85 the people of these unfortunate na- 

ons, 


My concern, Mr. Speaker, is that we 
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not become lost in an ocean of words 
during these annual commemorations of 
Captive Nations Week, words which are 
well intentioned but which quietly fade 
away when the immediate object of our 
concern is no longer prominently before 
us. My concern is that the plight of the 
captive nations of the world be kept con- 
stantly before us and that action be tak- 
en now which is specifically directed to- 
ward finding a tenable solution to the 
problem. My concern is that the people 
of these nations know that we are not 
just concerned but are dedicated to as- 
sisting them in regaining their freedom, 

Mr. Speaker, I call upon the Members 
of this body to make 1967 not just an- 
other year in which we commemorate the 
subjugation of the countries of eastern 
Europe and elsewhere in the world but 
also the year in which we take another 
positive step toward helping these free- 
dom-starved people lift the yoke of Com- 
munist oppression. The enactment of 
House Resolution 100 is one positive step 
we can take. 


Earl Warren Junketeer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Chief Jus- 
tice Warren and his lady are again 
abroad—again at the taxpayers’ expense, 
and again behind the Iron Curtain for 
the State Department. 

The constitutional theory of separa- 
tion of powers into three separate 
branches is violated when the judiciary 
accepts the role of an errand boy with 
the State Department, which comes 
under the executive branch. 

One thing for sure: the State Depart- 
ment confirms, by its appointment, the 
attitude of an overwhelming number of 
Americans who feel Mr. Warren’s image 
and reputation are far more acceptable 
in Communist Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Yugoslavia than in the United States. 

We may well wonder what new Com- 
munist legal theories he will return with 
this time. 

I include, under unanimous consent, 
the news account from the July 17 U.S. 
News & World Report following my com- 
ments: 

Warrens ON Tour: THIS Time IN EUROPE 

WASHINGTON.—Chief Justice and Mrs. Earl 
Warren are abroad once more—at public ex- 
pense. 

The Warrens arrived in Warsaw, Poland, on 
July 4 for a brief visit under the auspicies of 
the State Department's “American specialist” 
program. Earlier, they made short stays in 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 

A State Department official said the trip 
was the fifth that the Chief Justice has made 
for the program in the past 12 years. 

Last spring, a flurry of congressional criti- 
cism arose after the Warren's visited South 
America as guests of the State Department. 
Mrs. Warren was listed in official documents 
as a “welfare-service volunteer.“ and the 
State Department said she met with women's 
groups and visited hospitals. 
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The grants to the Warrens cover travel 
costs and basic daily expenses, The Chief Jus- 
tice, in the course of his official travels, meets 
with bar-association groups, lawyers and 
judges. : 

A spokesman for the State Department's 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change said that organization considers it- 
self “fortunate” when a Government official 
of Chief Justice Warren's stature is willing to 
represent the United States abroad. 


What You Got and Lost in the Tariff 
Slashes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can farmers were scalped, skinned, and 
quartered at the Geneva Conference. 
This was expected by those of us who 
were watching the proceedings. 

Claude W. Gifford, economics editor 
of the Farm Journal, has prepared an 
article for the August 1967 issue of the 
Farm Journal which well analyzes the 
situation. 

The article is as follows: 


Wat You Gor AND Lost In THE TARIFF 
SLASHES 


(By Claude W. Gifford) 


Just how you came out in the greatest 
tariff reductions in our history is now be- 
coming clearer since the signing of the Ken- 
nedy Round agreements on June 30. 

U.S. farmers got a businesslike exchange 
of tariff cuta with Great Britain, Canada 
and Japan. 

But in the face-off with the European 
Common Market U.S. farmers were scalped, 
skinned and quartered. 

Soybeans, tobacco, tallow and some fruits 
are the U.S. farm commodities that gained 
the most in the exchange. Those that lost 
the most were feed grains, tomatoes, lamb, 
cotton, pork and cheese—with lesser harm 
to scattered other commodities. 

Poultry, which had hoped to come out a 
winner, got very little. 

Wheat, which our government has hailed 
as getting great gains, came up with pre- 
cious little. 3 

Let's look at how your own products fared 
in the major deals: 

The United Kingdom cut duties mainly on 
soybeans, variety meats, canned fruit and 
raisins. Our main cuts were on their lime 
juice, marmalade and mustard. The cuts 
averaged about 60%. As with the other cuts 
in the Kennedy Round, they'll be spread over 
five years’ time. 

We gave these main cuts to European 
countries outside the Common Market: 
Swiss and Gruyere cheese.from Switzerland; 
prepared meats, grass seed, sausage and some 
cheese from Denmark. We agreed not to raise 
the tariff in the future on olives from Spain 
and canned hams from Europe. 

We got cuts in return on fresh lemons, 
raisins, canned cocktail—and a freeze“ on 
tobacco tariffs. 

Japan cut the duty on soybeans from 13% 
down to 6%. The Japanese also made cuts in 
the tariffs on our safflower seed, almonds, 
lard, tallow and turkeys. Our main cuts were 
on their canned mandarin oranges, canned 
white peaches, dried mushrooms, frog legs 
and sesame oll. 

We exchanged numerous cuts with Canada. 
We cut tariffs on Canadian carrots, maple 
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Syrup and sugar, blueberries, grapes, berry 
jams, apple and pear juice, mill byproducts, 
mustard seed, fresh apples, hay and other 
less important products. 

Our major deals with South American 
countries lowered the gate on canned corned 
beef, fresh pears and some wool from Argen- 
tina; on canned beef sausage from Uruguay; 
winter peaches and melons from Chile. 

Our cotton growers are hurt more than 
they are helped. It boils down to this: We 
gave up bigger cuts on textile imports than 
We got, Our main foreign suppliers are India, 
Japan and Hong Kong. Japan, no cotton 
raiser herself, gets two bales out of three of 
her raw cotton from countries other than 
the U.S. Hong Kong gets four out of five bales 
elsewhere. The textiles they ship here dis- 
Place U.S. cotton. 

We keep a world textile agreement that 
has let textile imports into this country soar 
in the last few years. 

We cut the duty on lambs from $3.50 per 
cwt. to $1.70. New Zealand is our main 
supplier—about $2 million worth a year. 

We made major cuts in tropical products 
as a good-will gesture to the emerging coun- 
tries of the world. The tropical products 
that will come in more easily are such things 
as bananas, coconut, cashews, Brazil nuts, 
Cocoa butter, vanilla beans, castor oil, win- 
ter melons, sesame seed, and a number of 
others. 

We didn't demand anything in return 
from these countries. 

Our biggest cuts on Common Market 
Products were on canned tomatoes, tomato 
Paste and sauce, Roquefort cheese, sheep's 
milk cheese, apple and pear juice, fruit juice, 
feathers and down, hops, flax, bristles, 
Starch, pistachio nuts, champagne, ver- 
mouth, oriental tobacco, chicory, bulbs, 
cocoa and some animal feeds. We cut or 
froze tariffs on about 90 farm products 
where the Common Market is our main 
supplier. 

The main cuts that we got from them 
were on our tobacco, tallow, offal and dried 
Peas and beans. The biggest item by far is 
tobacco where they cut the duty 12½ % 
still, Rhodesian tobacco has a smaller tariff. 

The big thing is what we didn't get from 
the Common Market. We got nothing on 
poultry and rice; very little on fruit. The 
Whole thing was a disappointment. 

The Common Market has built a big wall 
to keep out U.S. farm goods. They did it with 
a variable duty tariff—the worst kind. It 
isn't a fixed tariff of, say, 10¢ a bushel on 
wheat where you can trade cuts: “You come 
down a nickel on wheat and we'll knock 2% 
off our tariffs on wire.” 

Instead, they rammed their farm prices 
Way up and said, in effect: The tariff will 
Vary with the difference between your prices 
and our prices no mater what they are. 

You can't leap-frog over that kind of 
tariff by growing something more efficiently 
than they do. We are locked out at their 
Pleasure. 

It hits our grain, mainly. The Common 
Market has been a big grain buyer. Now 
they'll raise more; buy less of their needs. 
We didn't even get a guarantee that they'll 
take so much grain a year—such as we guar- 
antee other nations, that we'll take a fixed 
amount of meat, including a share of the 
growth of our meat consumption. We talked 
about getting such a guarantee for our grain 
in Europe; but we didn't get it. 

Now the Common Market is talking about 
hiking their grain prices even higher—which 
will jack up the variable tariff. If they do it, 
this will stimulate even greater grain output 
there; dry up our outlets more. We didn’t get 
them to freeze the target prices. 

What did we get out of it to offset the 
Common Market deal? There has been a lot 
of talk about getting U.S. farmers a 21¢ 
higher minimum wheat price, But when the 
smoke cleared on June 30, what we really 
had was an agreement that exporters would 
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get together and “talk it over“ if prices got 
near the minimum. So actually we got no 
guaranteed floor price. 

We also came home from Geneva with the 
idea the Common Market is going to pitch 
in with one million tons of food ald yearly 
for the hungry world. It’s argued that this 
would open up a larger commercial market 
for our grain. But there’s no teeth in the 
agreement to assure that they will put up 
this much aid. And there’s no telling how 
much of it would merely come from extra 
production stimulated by those high vari- 
able tariffs. 


The Hope for the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the larger gatherings 
during the Captive Nations Week just 
past was held in Kenosha, Wis., at St. 
Therese’s Park last Sunday, in celebra- 
tion of Wisconsin’s Lithuanian Day. Our 
colleague who represents that congres- 
sional- district, HENRY C. SCHADEBERG, de- 
livered the main address at the park, 
and the text of his speech was very well 
received. I would like to place Congress- 
man’s SCHADEBERG’s remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp so that we may all 
benefit from them: 

Tue HOPE FOR THE FUTURE 


I want you to know that I deeply appre- 
ciate the Invitation you have extended to 
me to share with you this occasion which 
gives me the opportunity to renew friend- 
ships and to touch base again with that 
segment of the people of the First District 
who through their own intimate experiences 
and those of loved ones have witness to make 
and a unique contribution to make to our 
great land as we speak on behalf of freedom 
and its extension to all in the world. 

I'm sure that many of you here today of 
Lithuanian birth or descent are familiar 
with the little prayer book entitled “Mary 
Save Us.“ For those of you who are un- 
familiar with it, it is a small booklet of 
prayers written by four young Lithuanian 
girls who were prisoners in Northern Siberia. 
The booklet was smuggled out of Russia, 
translated and printed here in the United 
States. The prayers tell us a sad tale of four 
young people far away from their homeland 
who ask God's blessing on their families and 
their nation and for mercy. for their captors. 
Where these young ladies are today we do 
not know. We do not even know if they are 
still alive for the booklet is dated 1953. 

Similar cases are known to many of you 
here today. When one reads reports of the 
Select Committee on Communist Aggression 
of the U.S. House of Representatives which 
were issued in 1954, one’s imagination is 
staggered by the brutality inflicted on vast 
numbers of human beings by the Communist 
aggressors. 

But I did not come here today to talk 
about tragedy or to tell you what you already 
know. It is my purpose to instill hope by 
recommending specific courses of action. 
The cause of returning to the victims of 
Communist enslavement their God-given 
rights is a moral and just cause and is cer- 
tainly worthy of our persevering efforts, 

As many of you know, this year is the 50th 
Anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution. Al- 
ready a concerted propaganda drive is under 
way from Moscow to tell the world of its 
fruits and benefits to mankind of the Octo- 
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ber Revolution of 1917. Two major state- 
ments, one on January 4 and the other on 
June 25, have been issued by the Central 
Party of the Soviet Union extolling the great 


‘gains to humanity of the 50 years of Com- 


munist progress. Listen to this excerpt from 
the June 25 statement: 

“The strength of communism is inexhausti- 
ble, on its side is the truth of life, Only com- 
munism can solve the fundamental problems 
of social development, deliver mankind from 
oppression and exploitation, from hunger 
and poverty, from militarism and war, and 
establish on our planet democracy, peace and 
friendship between peoples, a life that is in 
keeping with the dignity of man.” 

Propaganda you say. Certainly. But the 
danger is in the determination 
and dedication contained in this passage to 
eventually bring about a world wide Com- 
munist society. One newspaper editorial, 
commenting on this June 25 statement of 
the CPSU, classified the various references 
to the doom of capitalism and U.S, criminal 
aggression in Vietnam as just hackneyed 
propaganda. The editorial then went on to 
conclude that, under certain conditions, 
there may possibly be a chance for continued 
peaceful co-existence. Just as in the case of 
the excerpt I just quoted, there are other 
statements in the June 25 document which 
tell the free world that there is only one 
way, only one solution, and that is an in- 
ternational Communist soclety. Yet some edi- 
torial writers, like the one just referred to, 
do not choose to believe that the Commu- 
nist leaders are serious. 

Here is where friends of the captive peo- 
ples can plan an important role in this im- 
portant year. Their experiences and those 
of their friends and relatives under Com- 
munist aggression can help dispel and neu- 
tralize the avalanche of propaganda which 
the Soviets will be churning out this year. 
Letters to the editors’ columns of local news- 
papers can recount the first-hand experi- 
ences of life under Communism. They can 
demonstrate for the uninformed and mis- 
informed in this country what the true 
legacies of the October Revolution and the 
past fifty years truly are. When the Soviets 
mention their success in delivering mankind 
from oppression and exploitation, the brutal 
truth of Soviet oppression can be refuted. 
Every inhuman excess committed by the 
leaders of Communist governments is a true 
legacy stemming from the October Bolshe- 
vik Revolution. Imagine the wealth of ma- 
terial which is available for this important 
year: Soviet colonization and imperialism; 
terror as an instrument of Communist policy; 
famine and hunger; deportation; the slave 
status of labor; the right to vote; their fail- 
ure to keep their word—deliberate breaking 
of their treaty obligations with other nations; 
their persecution of religion. The material 
is almost inexhaustible. 

Then too organizations can pass resolu- 
tions and issue statements concerning the 
true legacies of the Revolution, for the vari- 
ous press media and for their elected officials 
whether local, state or national. The voices of 
friends and relatives of the captive peoples 
can be extremely valuable this year because 
they have learned by bitter experience the 
true nature of the Communist menace. How 
much more effective is the actual suffering 
of one victim of Communism in contrast 
to the views of some scholar lacking prac- 
tical experience who claims that the Com- 
munists are mellowing while millions of 
human beings continue to languish in Com- 
munist chains? 

You might ask, O, what's the use? Didn't 
those in the free world see the butchery of 
Budapest in 1956 on film, in magazines and 
newspapers. Haven't Congressional commit- 
tees publicized the tragedies of the Katyn 
Forest, Vinnitsa, the Korean atrocities? These 
are a matter of record for all to see and 
if they wanted to believe it they would. 

I certainly can’t blame you if you are so 
disheartened, for it would seem that many 
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have forgotten the history of the past fifty 
years. Let me suggest that the Communist 
practice the same policies the Nazi did—Tell 
a lie often enough and the people will be- 
lieve It. Let's you and me tell the truth often 
enough—repeat it and repeat it until the 
people believe it for what. it Is—The Truth. 
Let me briefly relate a case which I recently 
learned about in which hope and persistent 
action did pay off to a certain extent. 

The Chicago Tribune of May 8, 1966, car- 
ried an exclusive report on prisoners of war 
in the Soviet Union entitled, 250,000 Still 
In Red Slave Camps.” The article recounted 
a campaign to bring pressure to bear on 
both the Polish and Soviet regimes to return 
to their homeland thousands of Poles exiled 
to the Soviet Union during and after World 
War II. Approximately 4,000 questionnaires 
were sent to German prisoners of war who 
were returned to Germany from the U.S.S.R. 
when Chancellor Adenauer told the Soviets 
that normal relations between the Soviet 
Union and West Germany were impossible 
until the German p.o.w.’s were returned from 
Soviet Camps. 

Radio Free Europe, through the question- 
naires, recelved the names of prisoners from 
countries all over the world who were still 
languishing in Soviet camps. The Polish 
Division then initiated broadcasts into Po- 
land, giving the names of Poles still being 
held in the Soviet Union. As you may sur- 
mise, the Polish Government at first ignored 
the broadcasts, for up until that time the 
party line had always been that the Soviet 
Union held no more Polish prisoners of war. 
More and more Polish citizens began to ques- 
tion the Communist officials about the valid- 
ity of the charges. Even Russian soldiers, 
observers and advisers, then stationed in 
Poland in great numbers, were asked about 
the charges. 

Finally in October 1955 Radio Warsaw re- 
ferred to a certain number of repatriates 
from Russia, and a few weeks later stated 
that “Poles have been returning from the 
USSR. for several months now.“ In addi- 
tion, the station added: 

“We are certain that the number of re- 
turnees will increase in the near future.” 

The persistent action of Radio Free Europe 
finally began to show results. By the end of 
1955, a total of 6,429 Poles were repatriated. 
The next year the figure jumped to 30,786 
and in 1957 to a record 93,872. 

Nor was this the end of the repatriation. 

In 1958—13 years after the war ended— 
85,865 Poles were returned from Soviet de- 
tention, and in 1959, 28,400 more. 

While the results of this venture were 
certainly encouraging, Radio Free Europe be- 
lieved that many more Poles were still being 
held in Soviet camps, even though the Polish 
government had stated that the repatriation 
had been completed. - 

Radio Free Europe went back to work 
again. In 1959 they again began assembling 
information on Polish p.o.w.'s still in Soviet 
camps. Finally, in February, 1966, the 
Polish Division Radio Free Europe deter- 
mined that there was sufficient information 
to begin broadcasting again. According to 
the Chicago Tribune article, at the last count 
forty broadcasts had been made without 
any recognition from the Polish Government. 

Although this case is by no means closed, 
and I intend to pursue it further, the num- 
ber of Poles returned by the fine efforts of 
Radio Free Europe demonstrate what results 
can be achieved in the face of a discourag- 
ing situation. 

According to data assembled by Radio Free 
Europe, also included among the inmates of 
the Soviet camps are Czechs, Hungarians, 
Germans, Russians, Latvians, Lithuanians, 
Estonians, Ukrainians, Finns, Jews, Bul- 
gurlans, Rumanians, and Kulmuks. The fate 
of these peoples is certainly a matter of great 
concern at any time, but especially during 
this 50th Anniversary year of the October 
Revolution when the Soviet Union is claim- 
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ing credit for so many benefits to mankind. 

This case is of special interest to me be- 
cause in 1964 I submitted legislation, along 
with other members of Congress, which 
would instruct our Ambassador to the United 
Nations to seek to place on the agenda of the 
U.N. for consideration the issue of self-deter- 
mination for the Captive Nations, including 
mainland China and Cuba. Part of this legis- 


lation sought to return to their respective 


homelands all political prisoners and exiles 
now in slave labor and prison camps. Need- 
less to say, this legislation gathered dust and 
was never considered. This year I have again 
proposed similar legislation and I fully in- 
tend to do whatever I can to correct this 
basic error in our policy toward the captive 
peoples. 

You would be justified in asking yourself 
what possible reason is there for not bring- 
ing to the attention of the world through 
the United Nations the moral right of the 
captive peoples of self-determination and 
freedom? When it is considered that the 
United Nations was founded to protect the 
cherished principles of self-determination 
and individual freedoms, your question would 
be fully justified. 

Also, when it is remembered that the ques- 
tion of the admission of the brutal regime 
of Red China to the U.N. has been on the 
U.N. agenda a number of times over the past 
few years, why should not the free nations 
of the world at least insist on the considera- 
tion of freedom for the captive peoples, who 
have suffered so much in the last fifty years? 

I cannot answer for all of the free nations 
in the U.N,, but the United States has given 
an answer as to why we have not used our 
influence to have this issue discussed. Here is 
the answer given by the State Department 
to another Member of Congress who had in- 
troduced this legislation and who had asked 
for State’s views on the merit of this pro- 


posal. 

Here is what the State Department sald: 

“The Department of State believes that in 
the United Nations Soviet imperialism is 
most effectively exposed by timely and per- 
tinent statements that relate Soviet im- 
perialistic activities to a concrete issue being 
discussed before a major United Nations 
forum. United States representatives have 
delivered forceful and detailed attacks on 
Soviet imperialism during debates on the 
general question of colonialism. On numbers 
of occasions they have also called attention 
to Soviet imperial practice by linking a spe- 
cific Soviet act or policy of repression with 
an individual item being discussed before a 
United Nations body.” 

I continue to quote the State Department 
statement: 

“The essential problem facing the United 
States is to adapt existing capabilities most 
realistically and effectively to serve the in- 
terest of the United States in opposing and 
combatting Soviet imperialism. The proposed 
resolution, in the judgment of the Depart- 
ment of State would not further this ob- 
jective.” 

Removing the meaningiess diplomatic 
verbiage in the statement translated it 
means simply this—the State Department 
does not intend to recognize the danger of 
these Soviet Colonial policies which prevent 
the extension much less the preservation of 
freedom in the world. 

If the State Department has delivered, as 
it says, “forceful” and “detailed” attacks on 
Soviet imperialism, these attacks have been 
State’s best kept secrets. When was the last 
time you heard or read of a U.S. attack in 
the U.N. on the enslavement of Latvia, Lith- 
uania, or Estonia? Do you remember the last 
time we deplored and called to world atten- 
tion in the U.N. the deprivation of human 
rights in Russia, Hungary or in Bulgaria? 

But I’m sure you remember that last year, 
as in years gone by, the subject of the ad- 
mission of Red China to the U.N. made head- 
lines in our newspapers and on our tele- 
vision newscasts. 
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The case of our policy toward Rhodesia is 
another good case in point. The United States 
has joined other nations in the United Na- 
tions in imposing sanctions on Rhodesia be- 
cause the right to vote in that country is 
not extended to all its citizens. Our Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations has stated that in 
the case of Rhodesia there is definitely a 
moral issue involved. Without going into the 
merit of the Rhodesian issue, I am compelled 
to ask what has become of the moral issue 
in the case of the captive nations in which 
there are no free elections at all? 

When we consider the tragic inconsisten- 
cies of our foreign policy in relation to the 
nations under Communism, we cannot blame 
anyone for despairing of just treatment for 
Communism's victims. 

But as I said at the outset, I have come 
here today to recommend positive courses 
of action and not to sow seeds of despair. 
In the field of positive action we might well 
take a cue from the Communists themselves 
in their use of political action to bring 
about a predetermined goal. 

Their takeover of Czechoslovakia provides a 
prime example of the use of popular opinion 
and action to bring about the comparatively 
peaceful fall of a free world government. I'm 
sure some of you are familiar with the docu- 
ment of Jan Kozak, the historian of the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, which 
detalls how the Czech parliament was manip- 
ulated to play an important role in the 
downfall of the Czech nation. This document 
was reproduced by a House Committee 
(HUAC) and was entitled “The New Role 
of National Legislative Bodies in the Com- 
munist Conspiracy.” 

The principle of coordinated action from 
above“, that is from the parliament or leg- 
islative body, coupled with the pressure from 
below.“ that is through the use of popular 
protests by means of fronts and clever pro- 
paganda, combined to help topple the Czech 
government. The Communists in Czechoslo- 
vakia carried out a principle expounded by 
V. I. Lenin as early as 1905. 

Here is what Lenin said: 

“To restrict, as a principle, revolutionary 
actions to pressure from below and to forego 
pressure from above, is anarchism.” 

Kozak elaborated on Lenin's principle in 
these words: 


“A preliminary condition for carrying out 
fundamental social changes and for making 
it possible that parliament be made use of 
for the purpose of transforming a capitalist 
society, into a socialist one, is (a) to fight for 
a firm parliamentary majority which would 
ensure; and develop a strong pressure from 
above,“ and (b) to see to it that this firm 
parliamentary majority should rely on the 
revolutionary activity of the broad working 
masses exerting pressure ‘from below.“ 

Now don’t get me wrong. I am not advo- 
cating revolution or the use of devious means 
to gain an end. But I am sure that you can 
see the application of the above“ and be- 
low” principle as it might be used here in the 
United States. Activity from above consists 
primarily in spelling out in definite terms-a 
particular issue and implementing it with 
definite p or legislation. This is the 
specific vehicle around which the citizens, the 
below group, can rally around. It is then up 
to them to make their wishes known to the 
“above” faction and to strive to encourage 
others to do the same. It is necessary for in- 
dividual citizens to inform their sisters, and 
their cousins, and their aunts of the need for 
cooperative action, As stated before, letters to 
the editors of newspapers, if published, can 
alert the local readers to the existence of such 
legislation and the need for widespread sup- 


In those organizations in which resolutions 
on current issues are permitted, resolutions 
of support enhance the cause by putting 
whole bodies on record as being in agreement. 

Letters to your representatives, local, state 
and national, help such officials to learn the 
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sentiments and wishes of their constitu- 
encies. 

By these legitimate means, a legitimate 
issue is supported in a real and active fashion. 

In the case of self-determination for the 
Captive Nations, the Assembly of Captive 
Nations in New York City has, for a number 
of years, been recommending the use of the 
United Nations agenda to bring the plight 
of the enslaved peoples to the attention of 
the whole world. As I have just previously 
stated, a number of Members of Congress 
had implemented this recommendation by 
drawing up and submitting concrete legisla- 
tion for the consideration of Congress. In 
fact, one of the Presidential candidates in 
1964 was a sponsor of this legislation. 

Yet, how many voters outside of the 
friends of the Captive peoples even knew 
this legislation had been proposed? How 
many citizens would have been happy to 
endorse it and work actively in its behalf? 

In another year we will again be in the 
midst of a presidential election. You will 
again be asked to make a selection of the 
best candidate to run this country for an- 
other four years. What will be your criteria 
for making your choice of the most suitable 
candidate for such an all-important posi- 
tion? Will a true concern for the captive peo- 
ples be one of your standards in making 
your selection? It is not too early to begin 
making inquiries. It is not a day too early 
to begin writing letters to those who might 
possibly be candidates. 

At this point I should like to mention one 
definite obstacle to individual action. In a 
country in which the population is ap- 
proaching 200 million, one might be tempted 
to ask just how effective is his little effort, 
or his individual letter to an official. Well, 
as you know, a 's main contact 
with his constituents is through the mail. 
Each day thousands of letters arrive on 
Capitol Hill, bringing messages to Members 
of Congress from all parts of the country. 
Some letters ask for help in solving a per- 
sonal problem; others state their position 
on specific legislation; while still others pro- 
vide information which in some cases proves 
useful to their representative. In each of 
these cases the correspondent believes that 
his or her problems or views are worthy of 
consideration. 

But, on the other hand, consider the citi- 
zen who believes that his little letter or effort 
doesn't count. He can hardly blame the next- 
door neighbor who believes the same way. 
And neither of them can ridicule the third 
neighbor for holding the same view. Multiply 
this indifference over and over and the re- 
sult is apathy. 

Again I must say that I cannot blame you 
if you have become discouraged at the little 
progress made in extending the areas of free- 
dom to those now under Communist domi- 
nation. But, believe me, you are not alone. 
Take, for instance, veterans organizations. 
Although I haven't taken a survey of all such 
organizations, I know that the American 
Legion in which I served for many years as 
Post Chaplain, County and District Chap- 
lain and Department Chaplain of the State 
of Wisconsin in 1957-1958, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, of which I am also a member 
and the Disabled American Veterans have 
Passed resolutions at their national conven- 
tions last year supporting the Captive Na- 
tions. These three organizations alone have 
a membership of nearly four million Ameri- 
can citizens. Let me read to you part of the 
American Legion resolution on the subject 
of United Nations. Relationship to Captive 
Nations. This resolution was passed at the 
annual convention of the American Legion 
in Washington, D.C. last year. 

The resolving clause of the resolution 


“Resolved, by the American Legion in Na- 
tional Convention assembled in Washington, 
D.C. August 30-September 1, 1966, that the 
American Legion urges the President of the 
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United States to instruct the U.S, Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations to demand, at the 
earliest possible date, that the United Na- 
tions enforce its Charter provisions regarding 
self-determination of all peoples, and that 
the Soviet Union, as the controlling power in 
world communism, be called upon to with- 
draw all of its troops, agents, colonialists and 
other controls from the Captive Nations, and 
to return to their respective homelands all 
political prisoners and exiles now in slave 
and prison camps within the U.S.S.R.” 

So you see that the fate of the Captive 
Nations has not been forgotten, I’m sure 
there are other organizations which are con- 
cerned about this issue and have so stated 
in their organizational statements. Here 
alone is a huge bloc of American citizens 
which can be counted on for help in work- 
ing for the eventual release of the victims 
of Communist aggression. In turn, friends of 
the captive peoples can acquaint themselves 
with the policies of organizations, such as 
the veterans groups, and help them in what- 
ever ways possible. 

Another Illustration of the policies of 
freedom which are supported by most vet- 
erans organizations is Resolution 14 passed 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars at their 
1966 national convention in New York City. 
The resolution concerned resisting commu- 
nism and assisting our loyal allies in restor- 
ing freedom. Resolution 14 consisted of 21 
recommendations to carry out this policy. 
Here is a sampling 

1. Full support of Captive Nations Week 

2. Carry out whatever measures are neces- 
sary to win in South Vietnam. 

3. Aid to those who have refused to be- 
come Communist slaves in their own coun- 
try and have become refugees from Red op- 
pression, and encouraging restoration of 
freedom in their homelands by U.S. recogni- 
tion of the free governments in exile. 

4. Oppose all forms of trade, commerce, 
and financial assistance that will strengthen 
Communist nations. 

5. Oppose any form of diplomatic recog- 
nition of Red China or Red Cuba. 

These are just a few of the recommenda- 
tions which the VF. W. offered last year at 
their national convention to combat the 
global aggression of the Communist move- 
ment, 

In the final analysis, regardless of the 
number of bills and resolutions or the vari- 
ous strategies which are devised to bring 
freedom to the captive peoples, the moral 
fiber of the American people will be the 
determinant of victory or defeat. I fully 
realize that for you here today, who are 
intimately acquainted with the brutality of 
Communism, the reliance on Divine assist- 
ance is of prime importance. When the pro- 
tection of one’s country and perhaps one’s 
family have been taken from him, the only 
alternatives are usually recourse to the 
Divine Protector—or despair. 

How a strong religious faith serves as an 
impenetrable suit of armor in adversity was 
graphically illustrated recently in South 
Vietnam. The syndicated columnist, Ray 
Cromley, writing from Vietnam, described 
the exasperation experienced by the Viet 
Cong in trying to subdue and win over Com- 
munities where religious faith was strong. 
In a secret document captured from the Viet 
Cong, a Red Viet Cong official talked of his 
Many successes in consolidating important 
areas of South Vietnam for the Communist 
cause, But what concerned him deeply was 
his lack of success with hamlets controlled by 
religious people. The officer stated in the cap- 
tured document that their efforts to win over 
the religious elements of the population had 
met with many difficulties. Columnist Crom- 
ley, in traveling through rural South Vietnam 
in 14 provinces, agreed that in communities 
where the people themselves have a strong 
and dynamic sense of religion, the Commu- 
nists make no headway. 

This is an excellent example for all Amer- 
ica. We must realize that regardless of our 
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military might, if we are to persevere in this 
fight for true peace with justice and freedom, 
it is mandatory that we recapture the zeal 
and dedication which motivated the Found- 
ing Fathers of the United States almost 200 
years ago. 


Pythian Boys Camp in Glen Spey, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are deeply concerned over the strife that 
has been evident in underprivileged sec- 
tions of many cities this summer. It is 
unfortunate that the turbulence that has 
stricken these cities has tended to ob- 
scure continuing efforts by the private 
sector of society as well as by Govern- 
ment to develop programs that will bring 
new hope into the lives of the disadvan- 
taged. 

There are many organizations from 
coast to coast that are concentrating 
their efforts among young people, as they 
recognize full well that the youth of 
today must assume positions of responsi- 
bility tomorrow. 

One such organization is the 87,000- _ 
member Grand Lodge of the Knights of 
Pythias, which for the past 26 years had 
provided free 3-week camping vacations 
for underprivileged boys at its Pythian 
Camp in Glen Spey, N.Y. Here, on a 250- 
acre site, more than 1,000 boys of every 
race, creed, and color take part in a well- 
planned, supervised camping program 
every summer. 

The camp offers wholesome recrea- 
tional, athletic, and cultural programs 
for deprived boys who might otherwise 
be forced to spend the summer months 
in idleness on hot city streets. 

The success of this camp has been due 
in great measure to the able leadership 
of William Goldfine, the president of the 
camp’s board of managers, and A. Mar- 
tin Lerner, grand chancellor of the 
grand lodge, men of vision who recog- 
nize the importance of instilling in 
campers an understanding of the value 
of teamwork and good sportsmanship. 

Perhaps the most unique aspect of the 
Pythian Camp philosophy is the desire to 
encourage every boy to recognize the 
ability and the finer qualities of his play- 
mates. This is in line with the guiding 
principle at Pythian Camp, a “sound 
mind in a sound body.” 

To properly understand the contribu- 
tions made by Pythian Camp, we must 
remember that childhood is a time when 
the fundamental ideas of tolerance and 
fair play can be implanted. 

Pythian Camp, therefore, offers an ob- 
ject lesson in democratic principles in 
action, where all barriers of race, creed, 
and color are nonexistent. 

The youngster returning home from 
a rewarding vacation at Pythian Camp 
does so with the realization that there 
are people who care about him, about his 
future, and about the general well-being 
of his family. 

I therefore submit that we take cogni- 
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zance of the excellent work of the Py- 
thian Camp, which is so typical of orga- 
nizations that are doing so much to en- 
rich the lives of the underprivileged. 


Theater, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, I think it is 
most appropriate at this time for the 
Congress to be cognizant of a particular 
lady and her theater in Texas in light of 
the fact that we are presently consider- 
ing amendments to the National Foun- 
dation for the Arts and Humanities Act 
of 1965. 

This lady is Mrs. Johnny George, and 
the institution, of which she is perma- 
nent director, is Theater, Inc., of Hous- 
ton, Tex. For nearly 14 years now, she 
has devoted all of her efforts as a pro- 
fessional director of the performing arts 
to her theater in Houston. I think that 
it is interesting to note that she has 
never been paid a salary for her work 
nor has she requested one. In fact, Mrs. 
George has refused many high-salaried, 
executive positions with national foun- 
dations, local and national institutions 
for the performing arts, and other 
equally notable organizations in which 
the creative and performing arts are 
concerned. 

A sad interlude in the gleaming his- 
tory of Theater, Inc., however, has oc- 
curred; the physical plant of the theater 
was almost totally destroyed by a fire last 
summer and Mrs. George was stricken by 
cancer. Fortunately, this great lady has 
almost completely recovered from the op- 
eration necessary to arrest the disease. 
She is, in cooperation with her fine board 
of directors and members of the private 
community, planning to rebuild the 
theater at a new location and, hopefully, 
she will have a totally modern plant in 
which she can continue her work in the 
community. She is considered by many 
to be the “first lady of Houston theater,” 
and her endeavors in the past, with 
their unique aspect of artistic and finan- 
cial success, are so widely applauded by 
the community that I am sure that the 
building and development program upon 
which the future of the theater depends, 
with appropriate support from all possi- 
ble sources, will be another success for 
Mrs. George and her theater. 

It is also very interesting to note that 
Theater, Inc., under the wise and very 
businesslike management of Mrs. George 
and her husband, Lorraine M. George— 
a Houston construction company presi- 
dent and banker—has never requested 
any support for its activities. The theater 
has carried on its operations with a lim- 
ited budget obtained from only one 
source, the box office. In light of the 
Rockefeller Foundation report on the 
performing arts, in which it is carefully 
noted that almost none of the arts in- 
stitutions in the country are able to sup- 
port themselves by box office receipts 
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alone and that they should not be ex- 
pected to do so, I certainly believe that 
this fine lady has done an amazing job 
of attaining a high degree of success in 
a field where stability, financial, and 
otherwise, is the exception to the rule. 

As I said before, Theater, Inc., has 
never accepted, in behalf of the theater, 
any public or private monies for any pur- 
pose. That was, however, before the fire 
which destroyed the theater, and it has 
always been an accepted fact in their 
planning program that should the the- 
ater decide to expand its operation, it 
would be necessary to seek outside sup- 
port in order to accomplish this expan- 
sion. I would certainly hope that others 
would benefit from Mrs. George’s ex- 
perience in operating an organization 
such as this. Her record is worthy of 
notice. 


Cigarette Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to associate my remarks with the 
remarks made on the floor of the House 
by my colleague, the gentleman from 
North Carolina, Mr. Horace Kornecay, 
and several other leading Members of the 
House of Representatives, concerning a 
ruling recently made by the Federal 
Communications Commission on ciga- 
rette advertising. 

I certainly want to commend the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KorneGay] for securing time for the 
Members to bring this important matter 
to the attention of all the Members of 
Congress. 

It is rather difficult to understand why 
any Government agency would, at a time 
when the country is in dire need of addi- 
tional funds, use its efforts to cut off one 
of its main tax sources. 

At the present time the Federal Gov- 
ernment collects approximately $3 billion 
in taxes from tobacco products; and, on 
the other hand, the Federal Government 
is spending several millions of dollars 
annually in an effort to block this im- 
portant source of revenue. 

Personally, I did not think the Federal 
Communications Commission had suffi- 
cient authority, under the present law, to 
require private enterprise to give free 
time to those who do not agree with the 
advertisements which are paid for by the 
advertiser. 

I hope this matter can be thoroughly 
investigated to see if the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has been 
granted authority of this magnitude by 
the Congress. 

It has only been a few years since we 
all joined our colleague, the gentleman 
from Arkansas, Congressman Oren Har- 
ris, who was chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee at the time, in pre- 
venting the Federal Communications 
Commission from issuing similar orders 
requiring the word “poison” and a draw- 
ing of crossbones to be placed on every 
package of cigarettes. 
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Again I want to state that I am 
astounded and surprised to learn that our 
own Government is continuously trying 
to block one of our main sources of 
revenue. 


High Interest Rates Mean High Unemploy- 
ment, Expert Warns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. OKONSKI. Mr. Speaker, the tight 
money doctors are peddling their patent 
medicine again. Early this year, they 
were in hiding, as interest rates were 
falling. This summer, more than 3 mil- 
lion are unemployed. Yet the money- 
changers are back in control of the tem- 
ple of America. They preach that high 
interest is helping fight the old devil— 
inflation. But high interest does not fight 
inflation, it feeds inflation. It does not 
help the economy, it adds to unemploy- 
ment. The new higher interest policy is 
uneconomic, unnecessary, unfair, and 
tragic for America. 

It is uneconomic because interest is a 
cost of production. Increasing the price 
of money raises prices just as does raising 
the price of steel. Production is down, 
unemployment is up. The threat of infia- 
tion is a phony argument for a policy 
«that hurts the worker, but helps the 
banker. > 

If rates had been lower last year, the 
Nation could have built another half mil- 
lion housing units despite the Vietnam 
war. This would have given jobs to an- 
other million men: for one-site construc- 
tion, materials and supplies, and house- 
hold appliances and goods. This would 
not have interfered with any other vital 
activity. America would have been more 
prosperous, 

Instead, those who bought homes paid 
heavily for high interest, and for the 
“points” on the mortgage. “Points” are 
a discount on the mortgage. At 7 points, 
you sign for $10,000, but get only $9,300. 
The builder adds as much as $1,000 to the 
cost of the house to cover this discount. 
Each 1-percent increase in interest rates 
raises the interest charge on a $15,000 
mortgage by $150 a year. 

If you can get a 6.5-percent loan for 25 
years today, total interest payments will 
be higher than the actual mortgage it- 
self. A $15,000 mortgage will cost $101.29 
a month, or $30,387 to retire. If rates 
were back at the old and reasonable price 
of 4.5 percent, the $83.38 monthly cost 
would be $5,373 lower over the 25 years. 

So fewer people can now afford houses. 
Fewer are built. Fewer workers are em- 
ployed. And the economists too often 
bless this by calling it a “trade-off” be- 
tween full employment and inflation. 
Some trade. And the worker whose job 
is being “traded-off” is not allowed at 
the bargaining table. Nor is the guy who 
wanted to buy a house, but could not af- 
ford the higher interest. The money 
changers do all the trading for them 
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The higher interest charges are also 
unnecessary. Three million unemployed 
is not full employment. And if we had 
it, and needed to cut back on borrowing, 
there are better answers than higher in- 
terest. Economists and Government of- 
ficials are equally guilty of failing to dis- 
cuss the alternatives. Higher downpay- 
ments would restrain borrowing. So 
would shorter length loans that must 
be repaid faster. And banks could be- 
come more strict in granting loans. And 
when the economy approaches full em- 
ployment, the Nation can also raise 
taxes. 

High interest is unfair. It takes more 
from the workers, the farmers and the 
small businessmen. Most of the big com- 
panies are using their own money, 80 
they are not hurt. The interest payments 
go to the wealthy few, and to the banks. 
The high interest goes to the 5 percent 
who own 85 percent of the Government 
bonds, for instance. It is the young and 
the minority groups who suffer most of 
the unemployment that high interest en- 
courages, 

But most of all, high interest is tragic 
for America. “The billions that go to 
interest,” as Ed Hart, founder of the 
National Council, has warned, “mean 
that America cannot afford the money 
needed for schools, for urban renewal, 
for mass transit, for recreation and con- 
servation. The more we have to pay 
moneylenders, the less we have for es- 
Sential national services.” This is even 
more true today with the cost of the 
Vietnam war. 

Americans were promised a war on 
poverty. The hopes of tens of millions 
were raised by promises of good hous- 
ing, better education, more jobs. As in- 
terest rates rise, these hopes fall. And 
it is no secret that the long, hot sum- 
mers of protest and riot are the fruits 
of past delay and neglect. High inter- 
est rates lengthen the delay, encourage 
the neglect. They feed the resulting 
tragedies. The tight-money doctors are 
making America sicker, not healing her. 


San Francisco Chronicle Editorial on 
Antiriot Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last week the House of Repre- 
sentatives, responding to the slum riots 
and feeling the need to do something 
about these riots, passed a bill which I, 
along with the 69 other Members, felt 
unconstitutional and unwise. The riots 
which are breaking out all across this 
country are terrible and frightful oc- 
currences. It is difficult in this time to 
maintain a rational view. I was, there- 
fore, most encouraged by the editorial 
appearing in the San Francisco Chronicle 
on July 18. Under unanimous consent I 
meua the editorial in the Recor» at this 
po 
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The article follows: 

THE RUSH FOR AN ANTIRIOT Law 

With the deplorable fury of Newark fur- 
nishing a pretext, Congressmen appear fairly 
certain tomorrow to pass the Cramer bill 
punishing anyone who moves across State 
lines, or uses telephones or other interstate 
facilities, “with the intent to incite a riot.” 

The need for a law like this is denied by 
Attorney General Ramsey Clark, who sen- 
sibly said it would have little effect in pre- 
venting riots. He said there was no evidence 
of interstate conspiracy to activate the New- 
ark rioting, and for that matter, he said, riots 
are for the most part home grown. Common 
sense should teach anybody that. 

The Justice Department has been con- 
sistent on the Cramer bill. Last year Assist- 
ant Attorney John Doar testified it was of 
doubtful constitutionality and would be of 
little use. Riot control, he noted, has histo- 
rically been a state and local police matter. 
“Support your local police” might for once 
be good advice to those Congressmen who are 
in full, emotional cry to do something, not 
just stand there. 


The Rats Come Every Night 


OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, during consideration of House 
Resolution 749, dealing with a Federal 
program of rat control and extermina- 
tion, some Members of the House made 
light of what is a frighting and manac- 
ing problem to millions in this country. 
That rat infested homes, schools, streets, 
and even hospitals, exist in this country 
is tragic and not a joking matter. That 
rats lace the lives of thousands with fear 
and uninhibitedly spread disease is de- 
plorable, not funny. 

Many Members of the House have 
never faced this problem in their per- 
sonal lives. But many less fortunate citi- 
zens face this problem daily. 

I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues an article appearing in this 
morning’s edition of the Washington 
Post which illustrates vividly what this 
problem means to all too many of our 
citizens: ; 
HARLEM’S ENDLESS BATTLE—THE Rats COME 

Every NIGHT . 
(By Jimmy Breslin) 

New Yorx.—At eight o'clock at night, the 
rats come up from the spaces around the 
sewer pipes under the boiler room where 
they have slept all day. They cling to the 
big rusted pipe and come up into the room 
and then they start up the pipes which are 
inside the walls of the five story tenement. 
The rats come for food and water in the 
apartments where the people live. 

As the rats crawled through the bulld- 
ing, many of the people who live at 220 
East 111th st. in the part of New York 
called East Harlem were out on the sidewalk. 
Many of them talked about the trouble of 
the night before, when a man with a knife 
was killed by a cop up at the corner. 

The neighborhood made the first motions 
towards a riot, then stopped when Mayor 
Lindsay arrived and plunged into the crowd. 
Now, two games of dice were played by men 
standing in semi-circles around the bottom 
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of the stoop. Four men sat on milk boxes 
around a card table playing dominoes. Pedro 
Perdomo, in a yellow polo shirt and floppy 
field worker’s hat, sat on a car fender and 
pounded a bongo drum held between his 
knees. 

“Yare, yare,” he sang out. 

“Caro,” four people yelled back. 

TAKES OFF SHOE 


Upstairs, in apartment three on the third 
floor, Cathy Marrero shrieked. Her husband 
Ebro broke in a smile. They had just chased 
two rats from under the kitchen sink and 
the rats had run into the bathroom and Ebro 
had slammed the door on them. Now, Ebro 
said. Now I have them, The rats always stay 
in the bathroom. licking water from the tub. 
They never crawl out of the room. Ebro 
bent down and took off his left shoe. 

“Here,” his wife said. She handed him a 
flatiron. Ebro shook his head no. He held the 
shoe up in his right hand and opened the 
bathroom door slowly, and siid inside. He 
slammed the door behind him. He began 
shouting, “Ho, ha, ho,” while he beat the 
two rats in the bathtub to death with the 
shoe. The shoe sounded hollow against the 
sides of the bathtub. 

Ebro opened the door and came out, his 
face and arms glistening with sweat. He 
pointed to the rats inside, in the bathtub. 
They were very small rats for East Harlem. 
They were much larger than mice, but still 
very small for East Harlem, where rats are 
very big. 

“You came just in time," Ebro said. 

“Do you chase them like this every night?” 
he was asked. 

DOING THE DISHES 

“Every night? now could you work in the 
morning if you do this?” he said. They just 
came this time right out under the sink while 
my wife is doing the dishes. She started chas- 
ing them. So I chase too.” 

His wife came in with a handbrush and a 
paper bag. She swept the two dead rats into 
a paper bag. She reached over and emptied 
the two dead rats out of the paper bag and 
into the toilet. She flushed the toilet. She 
put the paper bag into the bathtub. Ebro 
lit a match and set the bag on fire. After the 
paper bag burned away, his wife took a 
bottle of disinfectant from the shelf and 
poured it all over the bathtub. The disinfect- 
ant smelled strong and Ebro left. 

He walked out to the living room while 
his wife scrubbed the bathtub. To get to the 
living room you go first into the kitchen, 
then through the two rooms that have no 
doors or windows. A bed, and a crib next to it. 
was in each room. You come out into a small 
front room that has a linoleum floor. A 
broken couch, two rocking chairs and a 
stuffed chair covered with a plastic filled 
the small room. 

A framed Army discharge certificate and 
pictures of John F. Kennedy and the Sacred 
Heart were on the wall over the couch. The 
two sooty windows were open to the hot air 
of the street and the sound of the bongo 
drum. 

“The rats come every night?” Ebro was 
asked 


“All night long,” he said. Tou see into 
the kitchen from here? See the refrigerator? 
I have two by four wood holding it up. That 
is so we can get underneath it with a broom 
to chase the rate when they get under it.” 

“Don't you use a rat trap or poison?” 

“The children,” he said. “You cannot have 
traps and poison around with babies. No. 
Nobody uses traps because everybody has 
babies. Have you ever smelled a rat when he 
dies under the floorboards or between the 
walls? No way to bet him out.” 

“Why don’t you try cats?” 

CAT DISAPPEARS 

He smiled. “The janitor got this big cat 
and put him in the boiler room. One 
he told me to come and look. There was cat 
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fur all around the boller room. And no cat. ple to reflect momentarily on the material whereas in Liverpool, England, they get 30¢ 


Huh. There are rats in the boiler room big- 
ger than any cat.” 

“A dog then?” Sometimes dogs are good, 
sometimes they’re not, Is more trouble than 
it's worth anyway. There are so many rats in 
this neighborhood for anything to work.” 

Ebro is 27. He works for the Railway Ex- 
press Agency. His wife came into the room 
with cans of beer. Ebro and his wife sat and 
drank from the cans. 

“Our baby is only three weeks,” she said. 
“We keep him in bed with us. The other 
two, we have the crib set up high. No rats 
come there so far. But you still can't leave 
a baby alone.” 

“Has anybody been bitten by them?” 

“Who hasn't?” Ebro said. 

“What do you do when you get bitten?” 

“Nothing,” he said. “Oh, some people have 
had to go to the doctor. But with me, only 
nips.” 

"Come into the kitchen and be quiet and 
you hear them,” his wife said. 


SOUNDS IN THE WALLS 


We went into the kitchen and drank beer 
from the cans and listened for what seemed 
like a long time but was only 10 minutes. 
Then there was this sound in the walls. A 
scratching sound. The tumbling, scrambling 
sound when one of the rats moved quickly. 

It is a sound by itself. And when you are 
young, and you sleep on the side of the bed 
next to the wall and the rats scratch against 
the wall at your ear, you carry the sound 
with you for the rest of your life. It is some- 
thing that is heard by people in every poor 
neighborhood in every city in the Nation. 
And it is one of the reasons why this is our 
longest of summers. Last week, the House of 
Representatives thought it all was a cause 
for laughter. 


Thoreau on a Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


oF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on July 12 

a new postage stamp was issued by our 

Post Office Depatrment, commemorating 

the 150th anniversary of Henry David 
Thoreau’s birth. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Buffalo Evening 
News, Buffalo, N.Y., on July 21, 1967: 

THOREAU on A STAMP 


A new five-cent postage stamp commem- 
orates the 150th birthday this month of 
essayist-philosopher Henry David Thoreau. 
The stamp, which depicts Thoreau with a 
beard, has kicked up a fuss because some 
people say it makes him look like a beatnik. 
Well, there's no denying that the man from 
Concord had a strong touch of radicalism. 

But Thoreau, whose watchword was sim- 
plicity! simplicity!" and who condemned the 
material superficialities of life as he saw it, 
would probably have wanted no part of petty 
arguments about his visage on a stamp. In- 
deed, it is more than likely. mat he would 
have cast a jaundiced eye over the whole 
business of being honored by the United 
States Post Office Department. 

“For my part, I could easily do without 
the post office,” he wrote in “Walden.” He 
added that “I never received more than one 
or two letters in my life .. . that were worth 
the postage.” 

The new Thoreau stamp, however, will 
make any letter worthwhile if it causes peo- 


obsessions which lead too many to “lives of 
quiet desperation.” 


The Cattlemen Have a Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, in spite of 
all the self-serving declarations being 
made by the administration, and those 
who were involved in the big agricultural 
sellout at Geneva, I think the people of 
America should be reminded again and 
again that the American rancher was 
sold down the river, and that until some 
definite action is taken by Congress to 
offset the action at Geneva the livestock 
business in the United States will con- 
tinue to worsen. 

Mr. Speaker, the cattlemen have a 
case. I have asked consent to insert in 
the Recorp the editorial of the Farm 
kuniy for August 1967, which is as fol- 
ows: 

THE CATTLEMEN HAVE A CASE 

Now that the Administration has done 
something about giving dairy farmers relief 
from competing imports, how about doing 
something for the beef men of the country? 
(Dairymen selling cull cows are involved 
too. 


-) 
The situation is clear enough. 
Beef supplies are at a record per capita 
level. 
The beef men themselves are trying to do 


law, passed in 1964, allows them 110% of 


be the difference between profit and loss. 


York brings them around 38¢ a pound, 


and at home 23¢. Packers in this country 
like beef imports, too. The live cattle cost 
less abroad than here, the boning also costs 
less, and by keeping beef in transit on ships 
they don't have to pay so much storage. 

The Administration lines up on the im- 
porters’ side. It doesn’t want to do anything 
that might increase the price of hamburger, 
wieners and other ground meat, which is 
what most of the imported beef goes for. 
Consumers outnumber cattlemen, and 
scream louder, so both the Administration 
and Congress prefer to look the other way 
and ignore the cattlemen's problem. 

Importers, packers and government all 
claim that beef imports really matter little 
anyway. U.S. producers make steaks and 
roasts, they say, while importers supply the 
ground beef market. There are two things 
phoney about that argument: (1) About 
one-third of U.S. beef carcasses go into the 
ground beef market; (2) Ground beef com- 
petes with higher-priced beef. When a 
housewife chooses hamburger she has just 
decided against a roast. 

Cattlemen are not asking that all beef 
imports be eliminated; they just want them 
held to a reasonable level. 

Here's their program: 

1. Make the quota the “trigger polnt“ 
not 110% of the quota. What reason is there 
for that extra 10%? 

2. Base the quota on 1958-62, not one year 
later; 1963 was a year of abnormally high 
imports—10% of our market supply. Why 
not use a normal period? 

3. Include canned meats in the quota. 
Why allow a loophole such as Colby cheese“ 
was in dairy imports? 

4. Include in the quota any beef pur- 
chased from importers for our military needs. 
Isn't this logical? 

Some 70 bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress embodying these ideas, One by Senator 
Roman Hruska (R., Neb.) is co-sponsored 
by 37 Senators. It deserves prompt and 
favorable action. The cattlemen are on solid 
ground and their demands are both mod- 
erate and fair. We don't see how any reason- 
able person could claim they aren't. 

Elsewhere in this issue Freeman 
denies that the Administration has a “cheap 
food” policy. If it doesn't, let it do some- 
thing for the beef industry. That will speak 
louder than anything the Secretary has to 
Bay. 


Firms Shy at Bid on Sub Engine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Congress have given the people in the 
Department of Defense great power over 
American defense contractors, including 
emergency powers to compel a firm to 
perform work, whether it wants to do so 
or not. The men who exercise this power 
must act with great good judgment and 
discretion, or else the ends which Con- 
gress seeks cannot be realized. 

As evidence of this hazard, I submit 
herewith a news story by Allen Smythe, 
a financial columnist, which appeared in 
the Chicago Tribune and several other 
large daily newspapers: 

Firms SHY AT Bm on SUB ENGINE 

The Pentagon is beginning to make se- 
rious use of the defense production act en- 
acted by Congress to give the military emer- 
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gency powers over industry when national 
security is involved. One provision permits 
defense officials to force qualified but reluc- 
tant manufacturers to accept essential con- 
tracts for military hardware. 

Congress approved navy plans to build a 
new greatly improved prototype submarine. 
It will be at least a three year 100-million- 
dollar project. It is under the direction of 
the salty 68-year-old Vice Adm. Hyman Rick- 
over, whose popularity is high in Congress 
but controversial in industry and part of 
the navy. 

The greatly improved nuclear propulsion 
unit is expected to make the present 7l- 
Million-dollar fleet submarines and the 110- 
million-dollar Polaris submarines obsolete. 

NONE WILL BID 


General Dynamics is the prime contractor, 
Westinghouse will build the newly designed 
atomic reactor. However, none of the firms 
solicited would bid on the detailed specifi- 
cations for the new turbine. 

Congress held hearings on the problem 
and heard the emotional admiral accuse 
General Electric of being unpatriotic and 
wanting a 25 per cent profit. 

The General Electric division at Lynn, 


ever, 

can state its requirements, General Electric 

Will write the specifications, name the price, 

and have equal say about the delivery time. 
The Pentagon may again invoke this au- 


changes. 
The navy canceled the contract for this 
vessel with the New York Shipbuilding com- 


Plans had been made to complete the vessel 
and it was not air conditioned or sealed as 
are reserve ships. 

Frustrated admirals are now trying to find 
& shipyard that could complete the vessel. 
The huge Philadelphia navy yard is not 
Qualified for nuclear ship work. The Ports- 
mouth navy yard is very high cost and sched- 
uled for closing. 

This leaves only two private shipyards on 
the Atlantic qualified for nuclear ship build- 
ing: the Electric Boat division of General 
Dynamics at Groton, Conn. and the Newport 
News Shipbullding company. Both are frantic 
in their refusals to even talk about the Pogy. 


Remarks by Gen. William C. Westmore- 
land Before South Carolina State As- 
sembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, on April 26, 
Gen. William C. Westmoreland addressed 
the South Carolina State Assembly and 
made a significant statement relative to 
his evaluation of the contributions of 
Negro servicemen in the war in Vietnam. 
Since it did not receive the publicity 
which marked his address to a joint ses- 
Sion of the Congress, I would like to bring 
it to the attention of those who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. a 
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The address follows: 

REMARKS BY GEN. WILLIAM C. WESTMORELAND 
BEFORE SOUTH CAROLINA STATE ASSEMBLY, 
ApriL 26, 1967 
Governor McNair, Speaker, ladies and gen- 

tlemen, of the Assembly of the State of 

South Carolina, ladies and gentlemen 

I want to thank the Governor, Speaker, 

and each and every one of you for 

the warm reception that you have accorded 
me and my mother on this occasion. My only 
regret is that my father, the late General 

James Ripley Westmoreland, could not be 

present here today. He had many friends 

among you, spent much time talking to you. 

He had great affection not only for the State 

and its people, but for the elected repre- 

sentatives of the people in the State As- 
sembly. 

The resolution that you passed to yes- 
terday is deeply appreciated by me. It was in 
staunch support of our efforts in Vietnam. 
That resolution and this occasion are, and 
will always be, cherished by me and my wife. 
I accept the honor which you have given me 
in my own right, but I also accept in behalf 
of native sons of South Carolina who are 
serving so magnificently in Vietnam in sup- 
port of the free people of South Vietnam in 
their confrontation with Communist sub- 
version and aggression. 

The presence of our military power has 
stopped the almost inevitable enslavement of 
the people of South Vietnam by the Com- 
munists directed from the North as a first 
step in the engulfment, by the Communists, 
of all of Southeast Asia. Your native sons are 
playing a major role in this just and noble 
commitment by our country. As I visit my 
troops in Vietnam, which I do as often as I 
can, the native sons of South Carolina usually 
make themselves known to me and this I 
appreciate. Therefore, I have observed and 
talked with hundreds of the sons, brothers, 
fathers of the citizens of our State who are 
serving their country on the frontier of 
democracy and freedom. 

Their service is typical of that of all Amer- 
icans, representing a cross section of our 
country and of our society. This includes all 
races, colors and creeds, and I say to the 
people of my native State and to the people 
of my country that the performance of the 
Negro serviceman has been particularly in- 
spirational to me. He has served with distinc- 
tion equal to that of his white comrades 
in arms. 

The Negro serviceman, like all servicemen, 
has been a credit to the country. He has been 
courageous on the battlefield, proficient in 
a cross section of technical skills, and like his 
white colleagues, he understands what the 
war is all about. He is loyal to his country 
and supports its policies, and he is carrying 
out his responsibilities with a sense of 
responsibility. 

The support which the people of South 
Carolina have given to our efforts in Vietnam 
is important, meaningful, timely and deeply 
appreciated. 

I thank with all my heart Governor McNair, 
the Speaker, the Ladies and Gentlemen of 
the State Assembly, and through you, all 
citizens of the great State of South Carolina. 
Thank you. 


American Legion Boys State of Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 
Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, American Legion Post No. 176, 
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Springfield, Va., in my congressional dis- 
trict, recently sponsored some outstand- 
ing boys as delegates to the American 
Legion Boys State of Virginia, held at 
the College of William and Mary at 
Williamsburg, Va. 

One of the boys, Thatcher Willey, 6708 
Jansen Court, Springfield, was elected 
governor of Boys State, Virginia, 1967. 
Another boy, Jeoffery Wickman, 6212 
Frontier Drive, Springfield, was elected 
to one of the two senate seats. A third, 
Craig DeAtley, 6428 Maplewood Drive, 
Falls Church, was elected to be one of 
two.boys from Virginia to serve as rep- 
resentative to Boys’ Nation. All three 
boys will represent Virginia at Boys’ Na- 
tion, one as governor, one as senator, and 
one as statewide representative. 


Craig DeAtley, in addition to election 
as statewide representative, served as 
editor in chief of the newspaper during 
the Boys State program. Upon his re- 
turn he wrote a letter to his sponsoring 
post which I think is most inspiring, and 
which will be of interest to all Members 
of this body. 

His letter follows in full: 

Fatts CHURCH, Va., July 17, 1967. 
AMERICAN LEGION Post No. 176, 
Springfield, Va. 

GENTLEMEN; I am writing this letter to try 
and tell you what this week meant to me, but 
I cannot put into words what I felt, what I 
learned, what I gained. What I got out of 
Boys’ State is the ultimate; it ts something 
I will always remember and cherish for as 
long as I live. I want to thank you for mak- 
ing it possible for me to have the wonder- 
ful experience of going to Boys’ State. I am 
sorry to say that when I first received news 
that I was chosen to go I didn’t really com- 
prehend what a great honor had been given 
to me, but believe me gentlemen, I know now 
that it is the greatest honor of my young life. 

Sunday night began our week at Boys’ 
State very appropriately, for that had been 
deisgnated American Legion Night. During 
the course of the evening the citizens of 
Boys’ State became acquainted with the won- 
derful American Legion programs you have. 
We met many of your directors, post com- 
manders, past and present, as they welcomed 
us and tried to make us feel at home. Sun- 
day evening they, also, asked for volun. 
teers to work on the Boys’ State newspaper, 
“Statesman.” Because I had previous experi- 
ence in journalism and will de Editor-in- 
Chief of my school’s newspaper, I decided to 
go. Twenty-five boys I had never seen nor 
met before chose me to be their editor. This 
was indeed a great honor and experience. 
I’m sending to you the five issues that were 
published. I'm proud to say Mr. Rardin and 
the other directors and counselors called it 
the best and most informative newspaper 
they could remember having. I cannot credit 
myself, but my fine staff and sponsors, Mr. 
Gates Richardson and Mr. P. M. Kilmartin. 

Monday began at 5:30 with everyone full of 
enthusiasm, but still half asleep. During the 
course of the day we heard lectures on Amer- 
icanism, City Government, County Govern- 
ment, Taxation and Vietnam. That night 
we were entaintained by 3 movies, two on 
space and one on gun safety. 

Tuesday began the day that meant the 
most to me. Each party, Nationalist and 
Federalist nominated candidates for city posi- 
tions and in the afternoon we held our first 
election. That evening we were addressed by 
George W. Passage, Editor of the Editorial 
Page—The Darly Press Incorporated. He 
talked to us about America and its Govern- 
ment press relationship. During the speech 
he told us that nobody today stands for 
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something; they are against everything and 
everyone. Hè issued us a challenge to “Stand 
for Something,” a challenge I will accept. 
He brought out that “As America goes, 60 
goes the rest of the world.” It was then I 
began to realize why I was there. I realized 
that someday we will lead our country and 
if we are not taught or educated today we 
certainly cannot lead others in the future. 
The world is looking for food, clothes and for 
hope, and it’s up to the United States to 


to its youth to provide that leadership, and 
to say 625 boys were ready then 
are ready now to give their all to lead 

and the world in the right way, in 


Hes on our 
shoulders and the shoulders of all American 
youth and that America must not fall in its 
cause to provide freedom everywhere. Plainly, 
America must “Stand for Something,” just 
as the American youth will stand for some- 


thing good, prosperous, and wonderful. It will 
not be easy; for the price of freedom isn't 


that cost will be paid. 

After Mr. Passage spoke, the most inspiring 
event of the week took place. The Williams- 
burg and Richmond Chapters of “Sing Out,” 
and “Up with People” put on a show for us 
and what a show it was. They completely 
captivated me and all the others present. 
We were so enthusiastic we made them sing 
their songs again with us folning in. I was 
so motivated that I was ready to sing out 
for my country, my God, and my freedom I 
love so much at any time. I cannot tell you 
accurately the feeling that I had, only that 
it was a feeling I never had before—A feel- 
ing of pride for my Country and everything 
it stands for, A feeling of wanting to give 
my all so that the freedom I now so dearly 
cherish cannot only be kept by our Country 
but given to all the other countries of the 
world as well. 

Wednesday we learned about our legisla- 
tive procedures and in the afternoon while 
the Federalists were touring Williamsburg, 
the Nationalists were holding their conven- 
tion, nominating their candidates for the 3 
state offices. That evening the Federalists 
conventioned and the Nationalists toured. I 
was deeply thrilled when I was nominated 
for Governor by my city, Washington. I was 
eliminated on the second ballot but felt I 
lost nothing, for you don't come away 
from Boys’ State a loser. The next day cam- 
paign speeches and the election highlighted 
the day. The Nationalist candidates for Gov- 
ernor, Mitch Willey, and Tom Tucker for Lt. 
Governor, won while Grant Cole won At- 
torney General for the Federalist party. That 
evening the mock trial of Frankie and John- 
nie preceded a lecture by Judge Taylor on 
Court procedures. 

Friday was marked by the Inauguration of 
our new Governor, a canine exhibition and 
the announcing that I had been nominated 
along with 11 other boys to go to Boys’ 
Nation. My counselors, Mr. Duncan and Mr. 
Sadler, had nominated me to represent 
Washington City. I filled out several forms 
which asked about myself, my grades, extra 
curricular activities, and my hopes and am- 
bitions for the future. In the afternoon I 
was interviewed by a committee of six past- 
post commanders. The questions asked me 
what event meant the most to 
me at Boys’ State, to the Arab-Israeli situ- 

I would do if I was given 
told us no decision would be 
announced that night, so somewhat nervous 
and worried but hopeful nevertheless, I went 
to the Variety Show that night. 

Because of my excitement, I was unable 
to eat my breakfast Saturday, so I went to 
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Board of 6, came out to announce the two 
Boys’ Nation delegates and the alternates. 
After informing the citizens of Boys’ State 
that being selected to go to Boys’ Nation 
was the highest honor Virginia Boys’ State 
and the American Legion can give 2 indi- 
viduals, he announced that I and Doug 
Kamero of Alexandria, Virginia, had been 
chosen to represent the directors, counselors, 
the American youth of Virginia, and the 
American Legion at Boys’ Nation. I cannot 
tell you what it meant to me. Between a 
standing ovation and the shaking of hands, 
I was on Cloud 9 and all the other clouds 
there are. I was the highest honor other 
than being chosen to go to Boys’ State that 
I have received in my life and I have re- 
ceived many wonderful awards. For being 
selected to represent my state, I received 
a medal. In the afternoon, during lunch, I 
talked to Mr. Rardin, the director, who pre- 
sented me a tie clasp for the outstanding 
job I had done with the paper and for being 
chosen to go to Boys’ Nation. Last but not 
least, I received congratulations and hand 
shakes from all the directors, counselors and 
citizens of Boys’ State. 

That in a nutshell is what happened to 
me and 624 other boys in a week that we 
always will remember. If there ls any time 
you would like me to relate my experiences 
to you or any others, please feel free to call 
on me for I will be more than willing. I 
promise that I will represent Post #176, the 
American Legion, and the youth of Virginia 
to the best of my ability at Boys’ Nation. 

Once again I wish to thank you for giving 
me this and so much more. I developed 
friendships I will always remember, a pride 
in my country and all it stands for, and an 
appreciation of the American Legion and 
all its pr Thanks so much. I will 
always be indebted to you. 

Yours truly, 
CA DEATLEY, 
Delegate to Boys Nation. 


Congressman Horton Notes Bob Addie’s 
Column on “Paradise” in the District 
of Columbia Stadium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, in these 
times of crisis when the problems of the 
Nation and the world weigh heavily on 
our minds, it is a pleasant change of pace 
to note the pleasure that one can derive 
from some very simple events. Last week 
Bob Addie, in a particularly well written 
column in the Washington Post, related 
the joy a group of children from the 
Columbia Lighthouse for the Blind ex- 
perienced when they “saw” the Washing- 
ton Senators play the Detroit Tigers. 

His enjoyable human interest column, 
entitled “Paradise Is Many Things,” fol- 


PARADISE Is Many THINGS 
(By Bob Addie) 

It’s a long, long time from May to De- 
cember, as we have been constantly reminded 
by pop singers. But it's a short, short time 
from little boyhood to teenhood. 

Five years ago this month, I was at D.C. 
Stadium the day some youngsters from the 
Columbia Lighthouse for the Blind, all under 
12, were disappointed in their efforts to at- 
tend a baseball game because it rained, As it 
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turned out, it was an indelible experience 
for these kids, blind since birth. 

The children went into the Washington 
clubhouse, met all the ballplayers, had lunch 
in the press room, and later went out to the 
field. 

The kids wanted to try everything that 
day. They sat on the bench. They handled the 
bats and the gloves and the wondrous armor 
the catcher wears. They had heard and they 
had read. But they had not touched. 

There was a little boy named Mike. He 
wanted to meet Jimmie Piersall, then with 
the Senators. “It has been my lifetime ambi- 
tion in all my 11 years,” said Mike, “to step 
the distance from home plate to first base.” 

It was a memorable scene. Piersall the 
clown, the “flakey” (or eccentric, by his own 
description) ballplayer, holding that little 
boy by the hand as they trudged to first base 
in the pouring rain. 

Mike wore a yellow slicker and rain hat. 
Piersall was in uniform without a jacket. 
But the baliplayer stood out there on first 
base in the soaking rain with that little boy, 
explaining what a base really was. 

There was Donnie, a fair-haired boy who 
was afraid he wouldn't get his share of auto- 
graphs. And then there was Jolly Willie, light- 
ing up the dreary day with his magnificent 
smile and cheerfulness. Everything delighted 
Willie, a little Negro boy with beautiful teeth. 

They were all back at D.C. Stadium the 
other day when the Detroit Tigers played the 
Senators as guests of the Washington ball 
club. And this time they saw a game. 

I sat with them for four innings. Before 
the game they lined up in the Presidential 
box Just behind the home dugout. The Sen- 
ators filled by the box, shook hands, gave 
autographs and answered questions. Later, 
the youngsters, about 25 of them, boys and 
girls, sat behind home plate and the protec- 
tive screen. 

Everybody carried a transistor to hear Dan 
Daniels and John MacLean broadcast the 
game. You never heard such a din. The kids 
cheered every bail and booed every strike on 
the good guys in the white uniforms. (‘Blind 
bum,” yelled Mike at plate umpire Lou Di- 
Muro for calling Frank Howard out on 
strikes.) 

Jolly Willie, that wonderful smile always 
in evidence, led the cheering section. He's 
that way all the time,” said one of his coun- 
selors. “Willie lights up our whole camp. 
Wherever he is there is laughter.” 

For some reason, Willie and his Columbia 
Lighthouse friends put their hands a few 
inches from their mouths when they cheer. 
It produces an odd effect and, of course, in- 
creases the decibels. 

The young fans know their sports. They 
are familiar with all the beloved cliches of 
baseball. They never let up cheering the 
other day. If a Tiger got on base, there was 
the chant to double him up. If a Washington 
man was at bat, he was exhorted to get a 
hit—preferably a home run. 

I told Mike that he looked like Bobby 
Mitchell, the Redskin star, Ah.“ sighed 
Mike sadly, “Mitchell drops too many passes.” 
Mike was silent for a few seconds and then 
asked: “Is Bobby Mitchell a nice guy?” 

The salt of the earth, the best, he was 


“TI really don't hate Bobby,” Mike conceded. 


‘ball is harder to follow than base- 
mean for me.” 


umbia Lighthouse chil- 


i 
R 
f 
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These blind kids have the normal appetites 
of thelr more fortunate contemporaries. At 
the ball game they demolished a few dozen 
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hot dogs, many bags of peanuts, and washed 
everything down with lots ot cokes. They 
Spent their own money, too. 

There was, of course, a liberal mixture of 
Negroes and whites in the group. They held 
hands quite a bit. (It's a form of communi- 
cation for them.) Maybe not being able to see 
also makes them color blind. 

Don’t talk “Black Power” to the blind, 
They know only too well the power of black- 
ness. But the kids “saw” a ball game and a 
winning one in the fabulous streak of the 
Senators. Paradise is many things to many 
People. 


Panama Canal Treaty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, the treaty 
which President Johnson has proposed 
between the United States and the Re- 
Public of Panama is not in the best in- 
terests of this country, nor of the world. 
Joint control with Panama would result 
in the difficulties which have arisen in 
recent years with the Suez Canal. For 
the benefit of all the Members, I am in- 
cluding with this statement, a copy of 
a letter from Dr. Ed Healey, a practicing 
Physician in Panama. The letter was 
written to Dr. S. H. Brauer, a member of 
Our Nebraska State Legislature. The 
letter follows: 

Dran Du. Braver: I am hoping you have 
Influence with our U.S. Senators from 
Nebraska, and will be able to inform them 
on an upcoming treaty ratification that 
Johnson will try to get passed. Tonight I read 
that treaty ... it has been drown up to 
convert the Panama Canal Zone from Amer- 
ican control to a divided Panama-American 
Control .. . this is not in America’s inter- 
ests! 

For a bit of background, let me digress for 
& moment. The Canal was built by the USA 
at a tremendous loss of life . in con- 
structing this engineering marvel the coun- 
try of Panama was raised from a disease 
ridden tropical province of Colombia to her 
Present vastly improved position. Malaria, 
yellow fever were eradicated and in doing so 
Some of the noblest chapters of medical 

were written. The superhuman feat 
of technical brilliance in lock construction 
Stands today unmatched. Only last week 51 
Ships from 200 to 900 feet long were taken 
from one ocean to another through three 
Sets of locks. The French failed in their 
attempt, as they have in other areas; it was 
American money, brains and lives that made 
this modern marvel out of what was a 
Stinking swamp. 

The builders of the canal were assured 
by President Theodore Roosevelt that there 
Would always be a place for those Ameri- 
Cans in the zone, and a place for their chil- 
dren and their children’s children. 

Panama has received not only priceless 
health benefits from the Americans’ pres- 
ence in the area but financially the country 
has reaped incredible rewards. Receiving 
Slightly less than $100,000,000.00 per year 
In income of various sources directly due to 
the canal. But they are a greedy bunch. 
They want more. Several years ago, they 
wanted 50% of the gross revenues of the 
Zone ...a childish and nalve request that 
got them nowhere, thank God. They found 
though, that it is the squeaky hinge that gets 
the grease . . . they rioted in 1964, a com- 
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munist led uprising that all the politicians 
hoped to gain from. And gain they did! Al- 
though at that time Johnson said “no con- 
cessions could be granted under such pres- 
sure”, it was less than six months later that 
he agreed to renegotiate a canal zone treaty. 
Currently the USA controls entirely the 
Zone, the new treaty that has been drafted 
transfers control to a binational (Panama- 
U.S.) administration. Abolishes the Ameri- 
can control giving Panama lands, industrial 
plants, hospitals, housing developments and 
more free gratis. Other give aways Include 
relinquishing the United States courts, po- 
lice, school system, etc. As you probably 
know, the original investment to build the 
canal has not yet been paid off. The new 
treaty stipulates that this cost must simply 
be written off by the US. A 66.000.000. 00 
road must be built in Panama according to 
the treaty, the canal will be declared 
NEUTRAL by the new treaty with guaran- 
teed passage of all ships. .. including war- 
ships of all countries . . including China, 
Russia, etc. The new treaty provides that by 
1999 all remaining property of the dual ad- 
ministration be turned over solely to Pan- 
ama. This is in exchange for the right to 
spend our money to construct a sea level 
canal to be administered again by a joint 
commission with revenues going to Panama 
and the US. 

I beg you to warn our Senators. . no 
one will look out for the US but Americans 
and may God help us if the Washington 
Americans are not concerned. The current 
treaty need not be changed . . we control 
the area now by law. 

Please do what you can. Thank you. 

Ep HEALEY. 


The House Reads the Riot Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to point out that my opposition to 
the so-called antiriot bill was supported 
by a recent editorial in the Los Angeles 
Times. This editorial, entitled “The 
House Reads the Riot Act,” appeared in 
the Friday, July 21, issue of the Times. 

The editorial exposes the true impact 
of this bill, calling it a “dubious response 
to racial violence.” While abhorring, as 
I do, the use of force or violence to solve 
the social ills of our society, the Times 
wisely recognizes that this legislation is 
no cure-all for stopping riots. I seriously 
doubt whether this bill adds anything 
meaningful to our preventive tools. The 
origins of a riot lie in deep-seated feel- 
ings of frustration and anger which are 
nurtured in the ghettos of our cities. 
Those who call for riots are a product of 
these ghettos, and they find willing audi- 
ence among those who have no hope. 

If the sponsors of this so-called anti- 
riot bill had permitted a single improv- 
ing amendment, then there would have 
been some among the 70 Members who 
opposed who might have supported an 
improved bill. Yet not one amendment 
was accepted. I commend the editors of 
the Los Angeles Times for seeing through 
the ambiguities and uncertainties of this 
legislation. I commend this editorial to 
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the attention of my colleagues, as fol- 
lows: 
Tue House READS THE RIOT Acer 


In a dubious response to racial violence, 
the House has passed a federal anti-riot bill 
to “shut up loudmouths.” 

The measure, overwhelmingly approved 
347-70, would prohibit the crossing of a state 
line with “intent” to incite a riot. Its author, 
Rep. William C. Cramer (R-Fla.), said his bill 
“would put the rabble rousers out of busi- 
ness —and specifically referred to the mili- 
tant Stokely Carmichael. 

House Republican leader Gerald R. Ford 
(Mich.) conceded that the prohibition would 
be difficult to enforce. But, said Ford, “If 
it does nothing but shut up the loudmouths, 


it will be helpful.” 

Unfortunately, shutting up the loud- 
mouths—even so offensive an outside agita- 
tor as Stokely Carmichael—will not in itself 
prevent rioting. 

The frustrations that lead to civil disorder 
are not the result of inflammatory speeches. 
They will not be cured by silencing protest. 

Neither can they be finally resolved through 
violence, And The Times strongly believes 
that those who cross the line from protest to 
incitement of rioting should be severely 
punished. 

When the California Legislature was con- 
sidering a new anti-rioting law last year, 
The Times insisted that the language be 
made specific and warned that no such law 
is a substitute for positive action on the root 
causes of riot action. 

The House bill now goes to the Senate, 
where its fuzzy language should be subjected 
to searching inquiry as to constitutionality 
and effectiveness. 

Senators should recall the words of Rep. 
Emanuel Celler (D-N. T.), chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, who said 
Wednesday, “I consider this bill to be a 
futile gesture, neither preventive nor cura- 
tive.” 

“The basic disorder is the discontent of 
the Negro, his disenchantment as to promises 
made but not fulfilled, the dreary slow pace 
by which he achieves equality. 

“This bill will not allay his anger and 
frustrations. Instead it will arouse his anger 
and frustration more deeply. His leaders ask 
for better housing . . Tou offer them jail, 
His leaders ask for better facilities for edu- 
cation. You read them a riot act...” 

There must be a halt to the incitement of 
rioting. But it will have to be achieved 
through legislation that is enforceable and 
constitutional. It must never be done 
through suspension of the right of free 
speech. 

And to prevent the ugly fever of violence, 
the basic sickness of hopelessness and poy- 
erty must be cured. 


Praise for the Farmers Home 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY ROBERTS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived a copy of a letter. from the Hon- 
orable Jack C. Morgan, attorney-at-law 
in Kaufman, Tex., written to Secretary 
Orville L. Freeman. This letter was one 
of praise for the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration activities in Kaufman County, 
located in the Texas Fourth Congres- 
sional District. This letter states very 
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clearly why Mr. Morgan, and many more 
citizens who have worked with the 
Farmers Home Administration, find this 
agency to be one of the truly outstand- 
ing accomplishments of this Govern- 
ment. Having had the privilege of work- 
ing with these people in securing loans 
from Farmers Home, I can add my per- 
sonal endorsement of this agency for its 
fine work. More importantly, I can, like 
Mr. Morgan, state with firsthand knowl- 
edge that these water loans have done 
more good at less cost to the Govern- 
ment than any other conceivable type of 
Government loan or grant. 

I congratulate the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration for a job well done, and offer 
the letter to Secretary Freeman, which is 
as follows: 

KAUFMAN, TEX. 
July 21, 1967. 
Mr. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. FREEMAN: I recently noticed a 
copy of the report for the Farmers Home 
Administration activities in Kaufman Coun- 
ty, Texas. This office has touched directly 
over 2800 rural families through direct and 
water association loans. Population wise this 
would be near to 25% of the total popula- 
tion of the county. I know of no other gov- 
ernment program that has directly affected 
the living standards of such a large segment 
of our people. 

Primary and secondary benefit has been 
received by so many businesses in Kaufman 
County as to make a list of them impos- 
sible—plumbers, lumber yards, carpenters, 
electricians, contractors, land developers, 
title companies and banks. I doubt that 
every business in the county has not felt 
a direct benefit through increased business 
and This has all been possible 
during a time of tight money when this 
segment of the economy was suffering. 

The program has offered good quality 
residences and dwellings for many of our 
families who have lived in substandard 
housing. Their appreciation is shown in the 
record of their payments. All of the pay- 
ments on these loans are current. 

Nearly all of the water loans are in areas 
where there is no well water available. Prior 
to the times these lines were built it was 
not uncommon to see our farmers hauling 
water—not only to drink—but for livestock. 
This was shocking. 

Until the Farmers Home Administration 
came to the rescue I saw one town that 
nearly had to be abandoned because its 
wells went bad. Thanks to the loan new 
homes are being built with private 
and the community is growing in people 
and prosperity. 

My observation of the F.H.A. program has 
been that they get to the heart of the local 
problem the quickest and with the least 
amount of overhead and expense. 

Sincerely, 
Jack C. MORGAN, 
Attorney-at-Law. 


Through Your Back Door 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, every year 


the Small Business Administration helps 
thousands of small businessmen—and 
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women—with long-term loans. The loans 
range in size from a few thousand dollars 
to a maximum of $350,000 and can run 
for as long as 10 years. 

In many cases these loans go to help 
an enterprising man or woman start a 
small business of his own. Such was the 
case of a loan SBA recently made to Mrs. 
Roberta Lewis, of 210 Delmont Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, a constituent, whose Hors 
d’Oeuvres With Roberta, have attracted 
customers throughout western Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Mrs. Lewis is a most remarkable wom- 
an. She has had successful careers in 
TV and as a caterer, and is now writing 
a book about her experiences. Recently 
she conceived the idea of putting her 
talent as an expert cook to work by going 
into the business of making frozen hors 
d'oeuvres. 

Mrs. Lewis, needing money for the pur- 
chase of equipment and working capital, 
applied to SBA's office in Pittsburgh for 
help. SBA approved the $10,000 Economic 
Opportunity loan last April and Mrs. 
Lewis’ business is now off to a good start. 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette in its 
issue of July 12 carried a feature article 
on Mrs. Lewis’ new business. Because it 
shows so clearly how SBA loans can help 
enterprising men and women. I include 
in the Recorp the text of this feature 
story written by Post-Gazette staff 
writer, Zora Unkovich: 

From MAID ro BUSINESS WOMAN 
(By Zora Unkovich) 

For more than 25 years Roberta Lewis has 
been jotting down notes—material to use in 
a book “Through Your Back Door.” It’s to 
be all about her experiences as a mald, later 
& Cook, and finally as a caterer and “the first 
colored woman to appear on a TV commer- 
cial,” 

In the meantime, the “back door” has 
given way to the front door... her own 
trim entrance to the newly opened head- 

of “Hors d’ Oeuvres with Roberta” 
in the Sleepy Hollow Shopping Center, Castle 
Shannon. 


Mrs. Lewis, you see, has gone in the frozen 
specialized 


spices. Chicken livers come with bacon and 
water chestnuts. There are Swedish meat 
balls, sauerkraut mounds and cranberry 
sausage muffins . . . apricots, peaches, pears 
are wrapped in strips of bacon, Mexican flings 
(made in the U.S.A. of course) combine 
ground beef, yellow corn meal, flour, kidney 
beans, eggs, salt, spices, hot pepper. 

Tiny salmon croquettes, turkey and 


chicken croquettes, beef horseradish cakes, 


as well, are found in the packages which 
look as if they contain elegant bonbons. 

So far, Mrs. Lewis has ordered for her 
heat-and-serve specialties from such firms 
as the Epicure Shops of the downtown and 
Monroeville Kauffmann stores and from Alle- 
gheny Airlines. 

Many of her neighbors at the center have 
come in to welcome her, she reports. While 
she was setting up the kitchen, they 
come to watch and to bring cold drinks. All 
of them had one question: 

“What can we do to help?” 

A year ago Mrs. Lewis was teaching a 
catering class at Manchester Center. This 
was part of the poverty program to retrain 
Americans for better jobs. Two of her last 
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year’s “graduates” now are in business on 
their own. This fall she'll be teaching a 
similar class. 

When she finally gets to compiling 
“Through Your Back Door,” (a Pittsburgh 
publisher is waiting for the book), she will 
tell about starting work for $5 a week. She 
was only 12 at the time, but she told her 
employer that she was 18. 

Another of her early employers was “the 
town's best cook.” Young Roberta would 
rush through the work of scrubbing floors 
and other cleaning so she could watch her 
employer cook, The observing process in all 
her jobs paid off. Soon she began preparing 
meals where she worked. 

Through a New York agency, she secured 
a job one summer to cook at a home in the 
Thousand Islands. It was a mansion, really, 
with a staff of 18 servants. Her employer had 
never thought to check age. When she met 
the new cook, aged 21, she groaned: 

But by the time the cook served her first 
meal of delectible lamb chops prepared in a 
tomato sauce, no one remembered her tender 
years. 

One day a guest caught an 18 pound sal- 
mon. Cook Roberta didn't have anything in 
which to prepare it, but that didn't worry 
her. She took an old-fashioned boiler, the 
kind once used to “cook” clothes in, 
the salmon in- cheesecloth, and prepared it 
in the boiler! 

Her catering during the past quarter cen- 
tury has included some of Pittsburgh's most 
fashionable social affairs. The time she 
catered a debut party of 800 about 15 years 
ago, preparing food for both tea and dinner, 
she says, was one of the many events to train 
her for her latest project. 

Her son, Thomas H. Lewis, Jr., a construc- 
tion accountant for Alcoa Projects, is her 
“advisory board.” He jokes that he “worked 
his way through Kentucky State on the foot- 
ball field.” The other three Lewis children are 
Fred, 28, of Gary, Ind., an inter-state truck 
driver; Charmaine, 23, mother of three; and 
Bonnie Kathleen, 15, a South Hills student. 

Mrs. Lewis has her own unique way of 
saying thanks to people who have helped her 
along the way. She presents them at Christ- 
mas with one of her favorite white fruit 
cakes which she calls “a good luck thing with 
me.” Through the years the “thanks” have 
grown until last Christmas, the baking of 
the fruit cake took 265 eggs! 


Progress for Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 ; 


Mr, STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, on July 
15, I had the pleasure of attending a 
ceremony inaugurating the last dial tele- 
phone system to be installed by the 
Southern Bell Telephone Co. in Georgia. 
This last manual conversion was made in 
Madison, Morgan County, in the 10th 
District I represent. Madison’s first tele- 
phone exchange was established Septem- 
ber 1, 1894, with 44 subscribers. Fifty 


-years later the number of telephones had 


grown to only 375. But, in the last 20 
years the service has boomed until to- 
day there are approximately 2,800 tele- 
phones out of the Madison exchange, in- 
cluding rural service to the Bostwick 
community. 

Ceremonies marking this historic oc- 
casion were shared by city, county, and 
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State officials. Senator Brooks Penning- 
ton of the 45th district was master of 
ceremonies. Others attending were Madi- 
son mayor, Richard Norton; State rep- 
resentative, E. Roy Lambert; and South- 
ern Bell officials: Georgia vice presidents, 
Frank T. Smith and William B. Bryan; 
district manager, Thomas Strickland; 
and madison manager, Ray V. Reece. The 
first official direct dial long-distance call 
was made by Nash M. Williams, presi- 
dent of the Madison Chamber of Com- 
merce, to Harold Clotfelter in Rome, who 
is president of the Georgia Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Keynote speaker was Commissioner 
William H. Kimbrough, Georgia public 
service commission, and as a special trib- 
ute to this memorable event, I insert his 
speech in the RECORD. 

The speech follows: 

Congressman Stephens, Senator Penning- 
ton, Representative Lambert, Mayor Norton, 
ladies and gentlemen— 

It is always a pleasure to be in Madison... 
especially on an occasion as historic as this 
important step in the history of Madison, 
Morgan County, and our State. 

I travel around Georgia quite a bit in 
Working with other members of your public 
Service commission and with the companies 
that provide telephone service. The most en- 
joyable trips are those which afford an op- 
portunity to help celebrate progress in our 
State. We've seen a lot of progress in recent 
years and it is certainly good to join you 
in welcoming this new progressive step— 
the change from a manually operated tele- 
Phone exchange to one of the most modern 
dial offices in the country. 

The significance of this dial conversion 
Teaches throughout the State for it marks 
the end of an era—the conversion of the 
last manually operated telephone exchange 
in Georgia. Your public service commission 
is as proud of this achievement as is South- 
ern Bell and the State's independent 
companies, 

In addition to the dial conversion, there 
is, of course, something extra special about 
what is going to happen to your communi- 
Cations here tomorrow morning. You will 
be able to dial many of your own long dis- 
tance calls, and, the expansion of local call- 
ing to include Rutledge will certainly add 
immeasurable convenience and value to your 
telephone service. 

Oliver Wendell Holntes once said, “I find 
the great thing in this world is not so much 
where we stand, as in what direction we are 
Moving.” He might well have been 
to citizens of this area because it is obvious 
that you have always known where you were 
headed—proud of your heritage and serenely 
Sure of your future. 

A driving spirit of progress has character- 
ized Madison ever since its incorporation in 
1809, and, its citizens have come through 
Some difficult times... the Civil War... the 
Plague of the boll weevil ... the depres- 
sion ... and more wars. 

The changing base of your economy 
through the years perhaps best illustrates 
this spirit of your citizens, when the boll 
Weevil ruined cotton, they turned to peanuts, 
when the price of peanuts failed, they turned 
to peaches, corn, oats, hogs, dairy and beef 
cattle. 

And while agriculture is still a mainstay 
of your economy, some foresighted citizens 
Went to work to add to the economy with 
industry, Madison's plastics, furniture, tex- 
tile and seed industries are proof of their 
success. 

Back in the 1830's Madison began to grow 
and get rich when for a couple of years it was 
the terminus of the new Georgia railroad. 
A modern counterpart to this historical foot- 
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note appears to be in the making with the 
routing of I-20 near here. 

I can't help but believe that if those early 
residents could return to Madison today, 
they'd be impressed and proud of their 
town. Your achievements are indicative of 
the spirit of citizens who know that their 
town cannot stand still. 

The story of your telephone service paral- 
lels the story of your town and county, it's 
a history of faith and growth—a history we 
can all be proud of. 

Southern Bell purchased the Madison ex- 
change in 1897. Early growth in telephones 
was slow, when compared to recent years, but 
it was steady. By the end of 1945, there were 
438 telephones in Madison. Five years later, 
there were 804 telephones here. 

The fabulous fifties and soaring sixties 
saw the demand for telephone service here 
set new records. At the end of 1955, there 
were about 1,156 telephones. 

Today, Madison has approximately 2,637 
telephones, that's progress and reflects what's 
happened to your town in recent years. 

Your new telephone services will serve to 
help bring Georgians closer together and 
provide Madison with the best telephone 
system anywhere. In addition, a most attrac- 
tive telephone building has been added to 
the further enhancement of your town. 
And at Rutledge, there's a new building and 
switching equipment. 

The things I've been discussing here to- 
night are examples of the progress and spirit 
that Henry Grady had in mind when he was 
talking about the “new South” and halled a 
“new day in Dixie”. No doubt Mr. Grady, 
even with his tremendous faith in his State, 
would be amazed if he could see what is 
happening here today. 

We've reached new heights in development 
and improvement of our way of life. There 
can be absolutely no doubt that there is a 
bright future ahead as long as communities 
like this one continue to build for the future. 

We at your public service commission are 
impressed daily with the convenience and 
flexibility of modern telephone service. This 
is something most of us take pretty much for 
granted and I think maybe this is good. The 
fact that we accept this convenience so mat- 
ter of factly indicates that progress, improve- 
ment, dependability and moving ahead is the 
rule rather than the exception. This is good. 
We want it to continue this way. 

A lot of money was needed to provide this 
modern dial office and services for your town 
and Rutledge. Mr. Smith tells me it cost more 
than $738,000 to convert Madison to dial 
service, inaugurate direct distance dialing 
and expand local calling to Rutledge, This 
surely is an indication of the faith the tele- 
phone company has in your community and 
county. 

Madison’s past is a history to be proud of. 
The present gives Just as much reason to be 
proud. The forecast for the future is good and 
you are assured that your telephone com- 
pany will grow right along with you. 

Congratulations on your new telephone 
system, and a beautiful new building. It has 
been a privilege to be with you this evening. 


Memphis Offers Opportunity to Those 
Willing To Work for It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAN KUYKENDALL 
e eee 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, in 
these days when many are going about 
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the land decrying the lack of opportu- 
nity, I am proud to present the record of 
Memphis, Tenn., the community I have 
the privilege to represent in Congress. 

Memphis is proud of all its citizens, 
and nó man is held back from gaining 
those goals in life which he can achieve 
through initiative, study, and work. 
Citizens of all races, creeds, and color 
have achieved notable success in Mem- 
phis and each, in his own achievement, 
has helped make our community a better 
place in which to live. 

The Memphis Press-Scimitar has pub- 
lished a series of three articles showing 
how a man can get ahead in Memphis. 
Under permission to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp I include the first of the 
three articles, A Man Can Get Ahead 
in Memphis.“ 

Many NEGROES CLIMB Success LADDER: 
MAN CAN GET AHEAD IN MEMPHIS” 

(Forron's Notre.—Lt. (jg) Friedel C. Greene, 
25-year-old Memphis Negro Navy pilot pa- 
trolling the Gulf of Tonkin in the Vietnam 
War, recently told Seripps-Howard's veteran 
correspondent, Jim Lucas, he would return 
to his home at 207 Caldwell St., after his 
service because Memphis is a place “where 
& man can get ahead.” The comment of the 
patriotic young serviceman caused The 
Press-Scimitar to take a look at how and 
why many Negroes—men and women—have 
gotten ahead in Memphis, where racial strife 
has been at a minimum. This is the first of 
a three-part series which will include infor- 
mation about the remaining roadblocks to 
more employment opportunities for Negroes.) 

(By Kay Pittman Black) 

Memphis is a place where a Negro man— 
or woman—‘can get ahead,” as do white 
citizens. 

Examples are plentiful. 

Negro men and women have increasingly 
moved into the mainstream of community 
life. Take a close look and you will find 
Negroes broadening from their traditional 
southern professions—teaching, undertaking, 
insurance, preachin, ol course, thou- 
sands of manual labor, domestic and menial 
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You find now Negroes in high political 
office, in many important businesses, adver- 
tising, the legal profession, administration 
of affairs, in supervisory roles of government 
work, serving on important city and county 
boards and participating well in law 
enforcement, 

DIMINISHING 


There are still areas where inroads have 
not been made—particularly in some labor 
unions—but “white only” work is fast 
diminishing. 

Memphis has many outstanding Negro 
leaders and “color barrier” breakers who 
have successfully worked in a climate of good 
race relations. 

H. T. Lockard, a lawyer, first Negro since 
Reconstruction to be elected to the Shelby 
County Quarterly Court, now is a $17,500-a- 
year administrative assistant to Gov. Buford 
Ellington. The governor trusts Lockard, as a 
cabinet member, with some of his most im- 
portant tasks. 

HARD WORKER 

There's Jesse Turner, a man who works 
16 to 18 hours a day. He's now serving on 
the Shelby County Quarterly Court, is vice 
president and cashier of Tri-State Bank and 
president of the Memphis Chapter of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. He was born in Mississippi, 
the son of a Baptist minister, 

ONLY ONE 

Soft-spoken and generous with her time is 
Dr. Clara Brawner, the only Negro woman 
physician in general practice in Memphis. 
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Although she won't tell her age, Dr. Brawner 
admits to being in my 308.“ 

Her father was a doctor. She was im- 
pressed as a child with how much help 
he was able to give people. Her mother 
was a registered nurse and “she impressed 
on me that just because I was a woman 
didn't mean that I ought to do nothing. 
She belleved women, too, need to do things, 
be somebody.” Her sister, Alpha Brawner, is 
a concert and opera singer with the New York 
City Center. 

Criminal Court Judge Ben L. Hooks is a 
man of “firsts.” An attorney and minister, 
he was the first of his race to be appointed 
assistant public defender and became the 
first Negro appointed to a judicial post in 
Tennessee's history. 

Maceo Walker, a first-class conservative 
business executive, is president of the Tri- 
State Bank and president and chairman of 
the board of Universal Life Insurance Co., 
one of the largest predominantly Negro com- 
panies in the nation. He was the first Negro 
ever appointed by the City Commission—in 
1961—to the Memphis Transit Authority 
Board. 

T. H. Hayes, secretary-treasurer of Union 
Protective Life Insurance Co., succeeded 
Walker as the second Negro to serve on the 
Memphis Transit Authority Board. His firm, 
now in its 33rd year of operation, is said to 
have been “made in Memphis through pray- 
er.” Encouragement for its founding was 
discovered at the altar of Avery Chapel A. ME. 
Church, then located on Fourth between 
Beale and Gayoso, say leaders of the firm. 
It employs more than 150 persons in Ten- 
nessee and Missouri. 

LEADERS 


Dr. R. Q. Venson, a dentist, and his wife, 
Ethyl, are outstanding community leaders. 
They organized the Cotton Makers Jubilee, 
which gave Negroes a part In the city’s Cot- 
ton Carnival. Dr. Venson, who can remem- 
ber when “a Negro was lynched and his 
head was cut off and dragged down Beale 
Street,” said “things are much, much better 
now. But it took work, hard work.” Mrs. 
Venson is the first woman to serve on the 
Memphis Housing Authority Board and is 
former coordinator of the War on Poverty 
committee. 

Among the younger leaders in the city is 
A. W. Willis, attorney now in an integrated 
law firm. He's serving his second term in 
the Tennessee House of Representatives, was 
the first Negro elected to the House since 
reconstruction. A leader in the politically- 
powerful Shelby County Democratic Club, 
Willis is seriously thinikng of running for 
mayor of Memphis in the October election. 

HARVARD GRADUATE 

Russell B. Sugarmon Jr., a Harvard law 
school graduate, is a member of the House 
of Representatives and leader in the Shelby 
County Democratic Club. He in articulate, 
well-educated, with a button-down humor 
in the John F. Kennedy vein. Sugarmon and 
Wilis are both members of the newly formed 
legal firm of Ratner, Sugarmon, Thompson, 
Lucas and Willis. 

Sugarmon’s wife, Miriam, is associate pro- 
fessor of Spanish and French at Memphis 
State University and recently received her 
Ph. D. from Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore. 

Dedrick Brittenum, who heads Brittenum 
Associates Inc., in one of five Negroes who 
are broker dealers in securities in the United 
States. He got interested in stocks and mu- 
tual funds, he said, when he worked in the 
locker room at Memphis Country Club. 

BETTER WAY 

“I was working around money and heard 
men talking about it every day,” he said. 
“I began to realize then there must be a 
better way to make a living and decided to 
find it.“ He believes he is one of the few 
security house heads in the country with 
just a high school degree. 
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Fred L. Davis is the only Negro employe 
in the county registers office. He holds a 
degree in accounting, is a leader in the 
Orange Mound Civic Club, the Shelby Coun- 
ty Democratic Club. He worked his way 
through grade school, high school and col- 
lege, winding up with a degree in business 
administration. 

“I've worked in warehouses, as a dish- 
washer—you name It, I’ve done tt,” he said. 
“I used to go to the flelds on a truck to 
chop cotton.” He's a candidate for City 
Council in District 4, an area half white and 
half Negro. 

Many Negroes are finding profitable and 
satisfying careers in Police and Fire Depart- 
ment work. Lt. R. J. Turner, a soft-spoken 
man, is in his 19th year with the Memphis 
Police Department. He’s on the homicide 
squad. He has a high school diploma and is 
worried because “people nowadays don’t want 
to get involved.“ 

His younger counterpart is Edward E. Red- 
ditt, a detective and seven-year man with 
the department. He's a graduate of Lane Col- 
lege and is second in charge of the police de- 
partment’s community relations department. 

Samuel M, Peace, 42, is one of the city’s 
most successful real estate men. He worked 
his way through college—went to school at 
LeMoyne from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and then 
worked from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m. at the old Pig 
N Whistle. He kept that up seven days a 
week for four years and still managed to 
make the Dean's List in his major field of 
philosophy and religion. 

FIRST 


He was the first Negro hired by the Ten- 
nessee Department of Employment Security, 
worked as an interviewer for 10 years be- 
fore forming his own real estate and bullding 
company. The first year out on his own in 
the real estate field he said he did better 
than $1 million in property sales. His com- 
pany has sold more than 300 homes each 
year for the last four years and he employs 
23 agents. 

Dr. Hollis Price, a graduate of Amherst 
College and Columbia, has been president of 
LeMoyne College for 26 years and has seen 
many of his graduates go on to become val- 
ued members of the Memphis community. 

Unlike many of his coll es in educa- 
tion, Dr. Price feels that the student today 
entering college “comes with maybe better 
training but I don't think he's as highly 
motivated.” That worries him as an educator 
and as a community leader. 


IN EDUCATION 


Many Negroes are in positions of adminis- 
trative and supervisory leadership with the 
Memphis Board of Education. Typical is Maj. 
George L. Robinson, supervisor of the city 
school system’s Reserve Officers Training 
Corps. When he was named to the post in 
1966, Maj. Robinson became the firat Negro 
supervisor in the city school system to have 
authority over instruction in predominantly 
white schools. He had been head of the Na- 
tional Defense Cadet Corps in Memphis— 
NDCC had units at seven predominantly Ne- 
gro schools—before it merged with the ROTC. 
Prior to that he was a teacher. 

John R. Arnold Jr., heads Arnold & Asso- 
clates, the only Negro advertising agency in 
the city. His is the only Negro agency mem- 
ber of the Advertising Club and he thinks 
more Negro youth should enter the advertis- 
ing field. It's virtually untapped.” He said 
there have been “eight or 10 Negro agencies 
started—and folded—since I went into the 
field in Memphis 16 or 17 years ago. I'm now 
the only one in the city and about the oldest 
one in the United States.” 

Making a success in First National Bank’s 
management training program is Gene Fen- 
tress, 27. A college graduate with a major in 
health and physical education, Fentress was 
a teacher until his pastor, the Rev. James 
Lawson of Centenary Methodist Church, sug- 
gested that he ought to think of going into 
the banking field “because I got along so 
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well with people.” He said, “I had never 
thought of banking. I slept on his suggestion, 
went down to the bank, applied and got the 
job. I love it.” He's now working in the cus- 
tomer service department, says he's found 
his niche.“ 

A TOP JOB 


One of LeMoyne's top graduates Is William 
F. Owen. He is now assistant general super- 
intendent of mails, one of the top jobs in the 
department of under Acting Postmaster Ly- 
del Sims. Owen entered the postal service as 
a mall handler in 1940, became a carrier in 
1947 and then worked his way up through 
the ranks, A native of Memphis, he was last 
week named Equal Employment Opportunity 
information officer for the post office, 

Professional nursing is another field now 
open to Negroes and one of Memphis’ better 
known RN's is Mrs. Gerture G. Holley. The 
37-year-old Mrs, Holley finished at Hampton 
Institute, Hampton, Va., after graduating 
from Manassas High School. 

“My mother,” she said, “was a laborer who 
wanted me to get an education. She worked 
to put me through nursing school.” Now Mrs. 
Holley is one of the five nursing directors of 
E. H. Crump Hospital. She's held that posi- 
tion since October of 1964. 


SINGER 


Carla Thomas, Memphis-born singer who 
has sold more than three million records 
since her first hit in 1961, was voted the top 
female vocalist by the soldiers in Vietnam. 
Her father, Rufus Thomas of WDIA, has also 
sold several million records himself, is the 
only dj who has been featured Internation- 
ally as an entertainer. When Carla made her 
first hit, “Gee Whiz,” he father got stern. 
“No matter how much money you make, 
you're not getting out of college,” he told 
her. So Carla, in addition to her career, is 
studying for a graduate degree at Howard 
University in Washington. 

Shelby County’s first Negro assistant at- 
torney general, Arthur T. Bennett, started 
studying law because of an interest in the 
FBI. A university graduate, he believes his 
position should be inspiring, especially to 
young Negroes in school, those planning to 
go to school and even those who haven't 
done much thinking about their future.” 
The 34-year-old attorney said “these flelds 
are opening up to Negroes and it's a case 
of having to buckle down and get the neces- 
sary qualifications.” 


Others in top positions incude L. F. Briscoe, 
the only Negro member serving on the 
Memphis and Shelby County Planning Com- 
mission. He's a jewelry salesman and 
businessman. 

Gerald A. Fanion, 36, was appointed by the 
Shelby County Commission this year to head 
the newly created department of community 
relations. He had been employed as a post 
office mail handler more than 10 years and 
was granted a one-year leave of absence to 
take over the county job. Fanion, a graduate 
of Booker T. Washington High School, at- 
tended LeMoyne College and is a member of 
the NAACP, 


Challenges and Opportunities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, at a time 33 
we in Congress find it necessary to pass 
antiriot and respect-for-flag legislation 
because of the indefatigable efforts of 
those who clearly warrant being called 
traitors, it is indeed refreshing to hear 
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& major address in support of patriotism 
and truly American ideals. 

Mr. Charles Gould, of San Francisco, 
on June 26, 1967, presented a speech in 
Houston, Tex., at the Kiwanis convention 
attended by 17,000 Kiwanians and fam- 
ilies. 

Excerpts from his talk are quoted be- 
low and significantly end with a hope 
that our children and their children will 
live in peace and freedom, under God. 

CHALLENGES AND OPPORTUNITIES 
(By Charlies L. Gould, Publisher, San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, at Kiwanis International 

Convention, Houston, Tex, June 25-29, 

1967) 

I stand before you as a newspaper man, 
&s a Navy man who has served in three wars. 
From the knowledge I have gained through 
these experiences I address you today. Hope- 
fully, I will present some facts that will give 
a new perspective in our world. 

This is an age of explosive growth and 


change . the most exciting... . €x- 
hilarating . . stimulating . . . frustrat- 
ing and frightening hour in the history of 
Mankind .... This is an age of instant 
evolution. instant revolution ... in- 
stant communications. . . and instant 
death. 

Man has harnessed ...the atom and 


holds destiny in the hollow of his hands. Man 
has made remarkable strides in conquering 
Outer space . . but how futile have been his 
efforts In conquering inner space .... the 
Space in the heart and minds of men. 

We have seen a steady erosion of past 
Principles of decency and good taste. Our 
Standards haye lowered, our crime levels and 
social problems have increased, Parents, police 
authorities, educators and thoughtful citi- 
zens are deeply disturbed. Our youngsters are 
no better and no worse than we were at the 
Same age .. . but they have more tempta- 
tions .... more cars. . more money. 
We have encouraged permissiveness... . 
indulged them . . . . granted maximum free- 
doms ..., asked for a minimum in respect 
and in responsibility. Our courts have not 
helped . . . In a desire to protect the rights 
Of the individual (they) have too often 
ignored the rights of the many. Our nation's 
future is clouded if we fall to take prompt 
— proper action to curb those who defy our 

ws. 


(However) we should recognize the truth 
that the vast majority of our citizens are 
honest, hardworking, law-abiding people. 

Just as Iam concerned with moral erosions 
and mounting crime problems, I am also con- 
Cerned with sky-rocketing costs of big gov- 
ernment and the invasions and intrusions of 
Federal Agencies into the private sector of our 
economy. (I believe) our nation’s economic 
Strength has been achieved .... through 
the tangible incentives inherent in our pri- 
Vate enterprise system. 

Definite financing on a persistent basis 

to inflation. Inflation is a narcotic. 
Once hooked, it’s hard to break the habit. 
Government costs have skyrocketed in 
Tecent years. In 1932 Federal expenditures 
Were 4,000,000,000 dollars. In 1967 (the) Fed- 
eral Government will spend in excess of one 
hundred and twenty-five billion dollars. 
+. . The interest on the Federal Debt in this 
One year will exceed $14,000,000,000 dollars, 
* ++ More than three times the cost of run- 
Ning the entire Federal Government just 
thirty years ago. 

Where does the money go? It touches the 
Tight ....the poor....goes for pay- 
rolls. . for research ....for parks, 
housing, education and social services 

(And it goes) to dozen of corporations 
Who have Federal contracts. It goes 
in large cities. . small... rural areas 
fishing villages . . . every social, economic, 
Political, religious and ethnic groups (ex- 
Perience) the role of government in the 
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most expansive womb-to-tomb social dream 
in the history of the world. 

Corporate profits (have) soared ... per- 
sonal incomes increased . . . the average 
guy never had it so good. But always lurk- 
ing in the background is the threat of run- 
away inflation. Labor is on the march with 
greater demands. The warning signs are up. 

Let us turn briefly to the world stage. 
Twenty-two years ago Hitler's dreams died. 
Peace had come. The United States turned 
its endeavors to stupendous tasks of achiev- 


ing peace in the Pacific. ... The end of 
World War II. .. . (a) resurgence of Com- 
munist aggression. . . Red agents moved 


into Asia, Africa, Europe, South America and 
North America. There were battles in Greece 
... Scrimmages in Iraq ... there was Korea 
Cuba. . Hungary... Tibet... Laos 
. .. Pakistan ... India .. . Rhodesia and 
Vietnam. 

The Communists ... battled . . but 
not for peace. . The Iron and Bamboo 
curtains . . . enslaved Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Poland, Albania, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany, North Korea, North 
Vietnam, Cuba and Tibet disappeared from 
the family of free nations ... (while)... 
the Western block has given freedom and 
independence to The Philippines, the Cam- 
eroons, Ceylon, India, Pakistan, Israel, Ma- 
laya, Nigeria, Somalia, Sudan, Togoland, 
Sierra Leone, Laos, Malagasy, Morocco, Ivory 
Coast, Senegal, Upper Volta, Mauritania, 
Tanganyika, Western Samoa, and a dozen 
other nations. 

A few months ago I returned from a tour 
of Navy duty. . . in South Vietnam. It is 
a war difficult to describe. We face a cruel 
and cunning and resourceful enemy. How- 
ever, let me salute the courage and fighting 
abllity of our men. They are not only great 
fighting men... they are also great hu- 
manitarians. 

In the Vietnamese conflict our President 
knows not the arrogance of power. He knows 
the agony of power. (our nation) has 
launched 28 peace-feelers. (The Commu- 
nists) have turned aside our olive branch. 
Thus, the United States has no alternative. 


We must not falter.... We must always 
fight to win... I do not seek a nuclear 
holocaust. . . . I seek to avoid these hor- 


rible possibilities . . . (and) I think this 
can best be accomplished by letting the 
enemy know exactly where we stand. 


So long as we maintain (this) absolute 


power to retaliate, it is my firm conviction 
that the Communists will never launch a 
major attack. But we need more than mili- 
tary strength, we need moral strength... . 
We must each re-affirm our faith in our 
way of life.... 

(For) those who say we have no ideology 
to match the promise of the Communists, 
let them read again the Declaraiton of In- 
dependence . . carefully study the Con- 
stitution and our Bill of Rights. 

Let us again communicate these truths 
to our own people, and to our neighbors. 
If we do this .. our national pride and 
our national prestige can reach new heights. 
And we can sleep at night in the comfortable 
knowledge that our children ... and our 
children’s children will live in peace and 
freedom, under God. 


Officers From Maryland Killed in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Maj. W. Douglas Williams and Capt. 
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Robert W. Swigart were killed recently 
in Vietnam. I wish to commend the cour- 
age of these men and to honor their 
memory by including the following 
article in the RECORD: 

Funeral services for two United States 
military officers from Maryland who died 
recently in Vietnam were scheduled this 
week. 

Major W. Douglas Williams, of Hampstead, 
was being buried today in the church ceme- 
tery after mid-day services in St. John’s 
ae Church in the Worthington 

ey. 

Services for another Vietnam casualty, 
Marine Capt. Robert W. Swigart, of Annap- 
olis, will be held at 3 P.M. tomorrow in the 
base chapel at Fort Myer, Va. Burial will be 
in Arlington National Cemetery. A 

Major Williams, 33, was killed July 10 dur- 
ing ground action against an enemy force 
near Dak To, about 275 miles north of Saigon. 
Twenty-five men under his command were 
also killed during the action. 

KILLED JULY 4 


Captain Swigart was killed July 4. His 
thirteen-month tour of duty in Vietnam 
would have been completed a few days later. 

Major Williams, who was serving his sec- 
ond term in Vietnam on a voluntary basis, 
was operations officer of the 4th Battalion, 
508rd Airborne Infantry of the 173rd Air- 
borne Brigade. 

Born in Baltimore, the career Army officer 
attended Gilman School and entered the 
United States Military Academy after being 
graduated from St. Andrews School, Mid- 
dieton, Del. He was a member of the class 
of 1956 at West Point. 

MANY DECORATIONS 


Major Willlams's decorations include the 
Bronze Star, Air Medal, Army Commenda- 
tion Medal with Oak Leaf Cluster, Combat 
Infantryman Badge. 

Major Williams is survived by his wife, the 
former Juliana 


Douglas 

Charles W. Williams, Hampstead; a sister, 
Mrs. Charles E. Wise, Washington; an aunt, 
Mrs. Ambler H. Moss, Lutherville; and an 
uncle, Francis R. Williams, Ruxton. 

His wife is the daughter of Mrs. Charles 
Farnsworth of Lancaster, Mass., and the late 
Mr. Duncan Thayer. 

She is the niece of Mrs. Joseph France of 
Upperco, Md., and Mrs. James McHenry of 
Worthington Valley, and the great-nlece of 
Mrs. O. L. A. Heiser of Worthington Valley. 

Captain Swigart was company commander 
of M“ Company, 3rd Battalion, 9th Marine 
Regiment. He entered the Marine Corps in 
1953 after attending Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

SURVIVED BY PARENTS 

Captain Swigart was the son of Rear Adm, 
and Mrs. O. R. Swigart, Sr., of Annapolis. 
His brother, Lt. Col. O. R. Swigart, Jr., is 
stationed with the Marine Corps in Hawaii. 

Besides his parents and brother, Captain 
Swigart is survived by his wife, Mrs. Lor- 
of Oceanside, 


Rat Extermination Act of 1967 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the Rat Extermination Act 
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of 1967 because I think that it is urgent 
that national attention be called and na- 
tional impetus given to a program to 
eliminate one of the main threats to dis- 
ease and instigators of damage to prop- 
erty—the rat. 

Since the rat is bred where there is 
poor housing and sanitation, in areas of 
urban and rural poverty, it is logical for 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, which has the prime re- 
sponsibility for improving the physical 
environment of our towns and cities, to 
work with the local governments in 
establishing a coordinated attack to 
combat the nasty and dangerous rodent. 

It is not intended that the Federal 
Government get involved in the full-time 
‘rat extermination business; therefore, it 
is proposed that the Government cover 
the first two-thirds of the cost of 3-year 
‘local programs to provide communities 
with an initial boost. 

It is also recognized that nothing will 
be gained by giving money to communi- 
ties carte blanche. They are required to 
submit plans, tailored to meet their own 
‘particular needs and requirements in 
such areas as building and sanitation 


codes; adequate garbage and refuse col- 


lection; maintenance of public activities 
and services; extermination; community 
education and organization; and a sys- 
tem of evaluation, indicating their own 
intention to follow through. 

In Pittsburgh this year so far, there 
have been over 1,200 complaints con- 
‘cerning rats. And not all of these 
stemmed from rat bites, for rats do not 
have to bite to be harmful or transmit 
disease they also contaminate food. The 
annual report of the Allegheny County 
Health Department, where Pittsburgh is 
located. shows an appalling 50 percent 
‘increase over the last year in reinspec- 
tions of dwellings to abate garbage, ro- 
dents, and other nuisances. 

The No. 1 environmental health 

problem in Pittsburgh is reported to be 
slum housing, and we all know this to 
be the habitat of the rat. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I deem it ur- 
gent to adopt H.R. 11000 to provide a 
comprehensive, sophisticated approach 
toward eliminating this No. 1 pub- 
lic health nuisance—who is certainly no 
dab matter Brother Rat. 


The Moral Angle as Presented by Father 
. William Lester, S. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, in these 
troubled times it is of utmost urgency 
that we retain a sense of morality. Those 
of us who make national policy in the 
U.S. Congress and in the executive 
branch could, I am sure, find solutions 
to many of today’s difficult problems if 
we would only consult our code of moral- 
ity and apply commonsense to it. 
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Recently I received a most pleasant in- 
troduction to a delightful column which 
runs in several California newspapers, 
including the Sunnyvale Standard in my 
congressional district and the Los An- 
geles Herald Examiner. The column is 
entitled The Moral Angle” and is writ- 
ten by Father William Lester, S.J. Father 
Lester is a former track star, a carnival 
worker, a youth consultant, and a hos- 
pital chaplain. 

As a youthful Jesuit, Father Lester 
has had years of experience explaining 
moral questions asked by people in all 
walks of life. He is a former chairman 
of the Classical Languages Department 
of Santa Clara University, and has spent 
15 years of his life in religion as an edu- 
cator, author, and lecturer. 

Born in New Orleans, Father Lester 
was educated in Michigan, California, 
and Washington, finally accumulating 
410 college credits for his Ph. D. when 
that degree normally requires only 210 
credits. In his column, Father Lester 
welcomes questions of a moral nature 
which pertain to today’s life from mem- 
bers of any religious denomination. His 
answers are based on the timeless view- 
point of traditional Judeo-Christian 
principles. Readers may address their 
questions to him and will receive printed 
short, succinct, commonsense answers 
which are based upon a strict code of 
morality. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I have excerpted several of 
these questions and answers from both 
the Los Angeles Herald Examiner and 
the Sunnyvale Standard. I believe my 
colleagues will find the answers to be 
as refreshing and stimulating as I found 
them. The question and answers follow: 

Dear FATHER Lester: I've been following 
the newspaper report of the standing court 
martial in Fort Jackson, 8.C., for disloyalty 
against an Army medical officer. 

Capt. Howard Levy, a dermatologist, re- 
fused to train Green Beret troops in the 
treatment of skin diseases they might en- 
counter in Vietnam. Levy considers our 
prosecution of the war as unjust and against 
his conscience to help in any way. 

Do you think he has any real moral basis 
to refuse this medical knowledge? 

Ropert N. 

Dear Rosert: A doctor is free to treat skin 
diseases of war prisoners who are unjust 
aggressors. He is free likewise to treat or to 
instruct in treatment his own compatriots 
even though they should be the unjust ag- 
gressors, provided the medical help is not 
obviously forseen as making a continuation 
of unjust aggression possible. 

If Dr. Levy thinks we are the unjust ag- 
gressors and his medical efforts would actu- 
ally promote our injustice, he is morally 
bound to refuse his services, But, of course, 
what Levy thinks are facts and what in ac- 
tuality are facts, may well be contradictory. 

Dear FATHER Lester: An American neuro- 
surgeon, Dr. M. Hunter Brown of Santa 
Monica, Calif., says 15 years of research has 
convinced him that as much as a third of 
the world's emotional diseases—including 
those causing sexual assaults and other crim- 
inal acts—could be cured by surgery. 

He described the operation as selective and 
differing entirely in concept and execution 
from the frontal lobotomies of a generation 
ago. His audience, the second congress of the 
Australasian Society of Neurological Sur- 
geons, was told that the operation was an 


“unqualified success.” i 
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Dr. Brown added: Qut of the tremendous 
amount of human misery we can now create 
happiness, which to any brain surgeon is a 
great source of personal satisfaction.” 

But I always thought happiness was sort 
of a moral matter. What about it? Can 
misery be dug out with a surgeon's knife? 

Jor. C. 

Dear Joz: The only type of happiness the 
doctor can “create” through his scalpel is 
retrogressive to that of the child, idiot, or 
dope addict. In eliminating what he can in 
the anguish peculiar to humans, he elimi- 
mates at the same time the possibility of 
reaching the great happiness only mature 
humans can experience. 

Anguish and happiness are psychological 
and are the effects basically of faculties 
which are immaterial. 

But surgery cannot touch these faculties 
of intellect and will. It can only operate 
upon the organic matter which the intellect 
needs for proper functioning in this life. If 
this matter is eliminated or damaged man 
retrogresses towards pure vegetation. 

DEAR FATHER Lester: A clearly marked U.S. 
Navy ship was machingunned and torpedoed 
by Israel during the height of the Israeli- 
Arab war. At least 33 of our men were killed 
and the ship badly damaged, Israel says that 
she will “make amends.” 

Morally, what are “amends” in a case 
like that? How can “amends” be made to 
dead men? 

KEITH M. 

Dear Kerr: Reparation for unjust damage 
is assessed according to guilt and ability to 
pay. 

If the attack on our ship was fully de- 
liberate and in no way justified, Israel is 
obliged to punish the individuals responsible, 
to see to the support of the dead men's 
families, and to pay for the damage to the 
vessel, 

On the other hand, if the attack was 
purely acidental (for example, a case of 
mistaken identity not due in any way to 
negligence by the Israelis), there is no guilt 
and therefore no moral need to “make 
amends.” 

Responsibility for the attack could lie 
anywhere between the two extremes. 

“Amends”—as far as they are possible—are 
made to the dead man's family. 

DEAR Fatuer Lester: Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale in his latest paperback discusses the 
New York courts’ decision to allow the sale 
of a book which he thought, “No parent in 
his right mind would want in the home 
wes impressionable children might read 

t. 

He said that the courts shifted responsi- 
bility from the law to the individual. The 
courts acted on the assumption that the 
individual would be able to make the right 
choice. And Peale says this responsibility for 
self-control brings a great deal of satisfac- 
tion to the individual. 

Does that mean that censorship is no good? 

WAL C. 

Dear WALLY: Censorship is good and with- 
in the legitimate power of government. But 
whether it should be applied at this time in 
this or that matter depends on circum- 
stances. (The great danger is that censor- 
ship in eliminating one evil imposes a greater 
one.) 

The more virtuous the citizenry the more 
it can be trusted to act properly on its own 
and the less need is there for censorship by 
government. 

But are our citizens so virtuous today that 
government should impose no check to 
pornographic or any other normally harm- 
ful literature? Or without this check will our 
markets be flooded still more with salacious 
material? 

Censorship is a legitimate means of put- 
ting a lid on evil. The practical what, when, 
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where, and how of it demands a great knowl- 
edge’ of concrete circumstances. 

Dear FATHER Lester: California Gov. Ron- 
ald Reagan, like a lot of his political cronies, 
says he wouldn't allow the Viet Cong at a 
hegotiation table. But that's stupid and 
unfair. 

Don't we have a moral obligation to in- 
clude the Viet Cong? 

Jm S. 

Dear Jim: If it is true, as factual evidence 
so blatantly indicates, that the Viet Cong 
are unjust aggressors, then we are no more 
obliged to negotiate with them than we are 
With robbers of any kind. 

No one is expected to negotiate with the 
man burglarizing his home. The burglar has 
no right to steal. But the owner has every 
right to stop him and see to his punishment. 


Dear FATHER Lester: If it is ever proven 
that man evolved from an ape—where would 
that put morality? 

A STUDENT. 

Dran Srupent: If it were ever proven that 
man evolved totally (body and soul) from 
an ape, traditional morality would go out 
the window. 

However, a new moral order, based on the 
complete materiality of man, would take its 
place, Under the new order only fools would 
be kind, the wise would be cruel. 

Dran Farner Lesrze: In Rochester, N.Y. 
Eastman Kodak has a lot of trouble with a 
Clyil rights group called FIGHT. 

FIGHT, organized by radical reformer Saul 
Alinsky, demands that Kodak agree to train 
and hire 600 unskilled Negroes who are to 
be selected and counseled by FIGHT. 

Kodak already runs a training program in 
cooperation with several other poverty and 
civil rights agencies, and this new demand 
would give FIGHT almost exclusive control 
Of its special training programs at the ex- 
pense of the other agencies. 

Kodak said no“ to FIGHT so now there's 
a real donnybrook shaping up. 

FIGHT evidently has a lot of clergymen on 
its side. Also Stokely Carmichael. 

How do you feel about the whole mess? 

Ken D. 

Dzar Kew: At first glance, it seems a self- 
ish power play by FIGHT. And the fact that 
Saul Alinsky and Stokely Carmichael are 
connected with it is nearly enough to wrap 
up that initial impression. 

Kodak, as any employer, has a moral duty 
to ayoid harming people by unfair discrimi- 
Nation in choosing employes. It must not 
Teject qualified and willing workers solely 
on the score of race or color. Human worth 
is not measured by skin hue, and to act 
otherwise is harmful and unjust. 

Is Kodak unfairly discriminating? It 
Would seem not since you say that it is 
Cooperating with civil rights and poverty 
agencies. 

What right, therefore, has FIGHT to com- 
Plain and demand the major (if not exclu- 
sive) share of future, special employees? 

Absolutely no right, at least judging from 
the facts you presented. 


Exploring the Universe in Infrared 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 
Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Speaker, as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics since 
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its inception, I have consistently advo- 
cated that NASA explore promising new 
developments and research proposals. We 
have sought to encourage NASA to de- 
velop new high-energy fuels, solid-fuel 
rockets, and nuclear propulsion systems. 
Along this line I would like to call at- 
tention to the excellent article on the 
new technique of infrared astronomy as 
published in Science News in April 1967: 
EXPLORING THE UNIVERSE IN INFRARED 


A new instrument that scientists are now 
Just beginning to use for measuring Infrared 
radiation from planets, particularly Mars and 
Venus, gives in one night observations that 
would otherwise take more than 150 years. 

Scientists are normally cautious in their 
appraisals of new instruments and techni- 
ques, but they have used such phrases as 
“extremely impressive,” “spectacular” and 
“brilliant” to describe the early results ob- 
tained with the multiplex interferometric 
Fourier spectrometer—MIPS. 

The instrument's recordings of infrared 
radiation, when analyzed by a digital com- 
puter, can show chemicals present in the at- 
mospheres of other planets when the concen- 
tration is as low as One part in a billion (see 
p: 381). 

Dr. Lewis D. Kaplan of the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory, Pasadena, Calif., says that al- 
though he had realized the Ms was capable 
of detecting small amounts of the constitu- 
ents of planetary atmospheres, the instru- 
ment was much more sensitive than he had 
dreamed. 

Attached to a 1,000-inch telescope, 
(SN: 4/15) it could be used to detect extra- 
terrestrial life from earth's surface, since life 
on any planet, including earth, affects the 
atmosphere. Such an earth-based exploration 
would not be “a rival to spacecraft methods, 
but rather complements them and is a pre- 
requisite for their greatest effectiveness,” 
three scientists closely connected With the 
development and application of MIFS sug- 
gest in the April SCIENCE JOURNAL. 

The scientists are Drs, Pierre Connes, di- 
rector of research at the Center for Scientific 
Research, Bellevue, France; Peter Fellgett, of 
the University of Reading, Reading, England, 
and James Ring of the University of Hull, 
Hull, England. 

The effects life might have on a planet will 
be outlined in a forthcoming issue of Icarus 
by Drs. Dian R. Hitchcock of Hamiiton 
Standard Division, United Aircraft Company, 
Windsor Locks, Conn., and James Lovelock of 
the University of Houston. 

Infrared observation of astronomical ob- 
jects is difficult because the amount of en- 
ergy radiated in this region is generally small. 
Moreover, if the observations are made from 
earth's surface, as most of them are, some of 
the wavelengths are blocked by the sea of air 
blanketing the planet. 

The gases that are most likely to be Indica- 
tive of biological processes are those that are 
clearly not in equilibrium with the environ- 
ment. Since this implies compounds of high 
reactivity, the most promising gases for. life- 
detection purposes are likely to be present in 
very small amounts. 

Because of the increase in resolution ob- 
tained using MIPS, the chances of detecting 
such trace gases is greatly increased, making 
the outlook bright for eventually finding ob- 
viously life-related compounds by earth- 
based observations. 

Stars that are very bright in infrared wave- 
lengths, but very faint in ordinary visual and 
photographic light have recently been dis- 
covered using a new type of telescope that 
jiggles 20 times a second. Two of these ob- 
jects have been found to have surface tem- 
peratures less than 1,200 degrees C. They are, 
nevertheless, true stars, producing their ra- 
diation internally at temperatures of 25 mil- 
lion degrees, 

Even more recent is the discovery of what 


— 
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appears to be a new stellar planetary system 
in the process of forming. Dr. Frank J. Low 
and graduate student Bruce J, Smith detected 
the “pre-planetary” system using the Infrared 
telescope designed for long-range observa- 
tional work by Dr. Harold Johnson, research 
professor at the University of Arizona’s Lunar 
and Planetary Laboratory. 

The spectrum of light from a star or 
planet contains vital information on how the 
light is generated and what has happened 
to it on its travels through space until it is 
intercepted on earth. This applies not only 
to visible light, but to infrared and ultra- 
violet radiation as well as radio waves and, 
indeed, the entire range of electromagnetic 
radiation. 

In the visible region of the spectrum, a 
spectograph disperses the radiation under 
observation, each wavelength being focused 
onto a separate portion of the photographic 
plate and thus under observation during the 
entire exposure. 

In the infrared region, however, this cannot 
be done since photographic plates are not 
sensitive to such relatively long wavelengths. 

A conventional infrared spectrometer, 
therefore, selects elements of the spectrum 
one at a time by means of an exit slit, focus- 
ing the elements successively on a detector, 
with consequent loss in sensitivity because 
any one wavelength is observed for such a 
short time. 

Dr. Fellgett found a way to overcome this 
disadvantage, using a method known in com- 
munications engineering as “multiplexing.” 

This method, as used in trunk telephone 
circuits for example, takes a set of separate 
signals and marks each one by modulating 
it with a recognizable pattern. The signals 
are then added together and sent down a 
single telephone channel. 

The modulation patterns enable the differ- 
ent signals to be separated at the receiving 


A multiplex spectrometer can be made with 
a chopping disk that imprints a recogniza- 
ble modulation pattern on each spectral ele- 
ment. All the wavelengths coming through 
the entrance slit can then be allowed to 
reach the detector at the same time. 

A further refinement is the interfero- 
metric multiplex spectrometer, since it al- 
lows the light to enter through a large hole 
instead of a narrow slit. The light beam is 
split by reflecting mirrors into two beams 
that can be individually controlled and then 
combined in such a way that they interfere. 

Dr. Fellgett reports that Dr. Janine Connes 
of the Meudon Observatory near Paris, with 
her husband Pierre, refined his experimental 
technique so that it could be used to study 
astronomical objects with an extremely high 
standard of accuracy and reproducibility. 

The French team did this by applying the 
mathematical technique called a Fourier 
transformation to the spectrum obtained 
when the two beams are combined in an 
interfering way. The Fourier operation is 
sufficiently complex so that a computer is 

to decode the information con- 
tained in the interferometric spectrum. 

Not only can it be done, but it is now be- 
ing applied to scanning the planets, with a 
sensitivity for Mars and Venus about 100 
times that previously available. 

The MIPS is only one of several new de- 
vices sensitive to infrared radiation now be- 
ing widely used, along with optical and radio 
telescopes, to explore the structure and 
composition of the universe at wavelengths 
previously inaccessible. 

To exploit this kind of instrumentation, 
the astronomers would like to see a 1,000- 
inch telescope built by international co- 
operation, calling it a very good bargain” 
at approximately $15 million, which is about 
one-tenth the cost of soft-landing a 30- 
pound instrument package on Mars. 

The 1,000-inch telescope would be con- 
structed of building blocks of 120-inch in- 
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struments, mounted circularly to feed a sin- 
gle focus. The first one bulit could be used 
separately until the next was completed. 


Houston Jumps to Ninth in Scientific 
Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, with pardon- 
able pride, I want to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the news that my 
home area of Houston, Tex., has jumped 
from 18th to ninth place in the national 
ranking of science manpower centers. 

And in the earth sciences, Houston 
ranks first in the Nation, with 6 percent 
of the US. total. 

For those who have not seen Houston 
in recent years, it is difficult to compre- 
hend the tremendous growth and vitality 
of our area. And we are indeed grateful 
that with our commercial development, 
with new additions to the great and 
growing skyline of our city, has come a 
strengthening of our scientific com- 
munity, our institutions of higher learn- 
ing, our great Texas Medical Center, and 
our Manned Spacecraft Center. There is 
little doubt in my mind, and that of our 
community leaders, that in coming years 
Houston will contend with the current 
leaders as our Nation’s foremost science 
manpower center. 

A news release follows: 

Houston AREA ADVANCES IN SCIENTIFIC 
RANKINGS 


The Houston Standard Metropolitan Area 
has advanced from 13th to 9th place in the 
national ranking of science manpower cen- 
ters, the Houston Chamber of Commerce 
learned today. 

Houston moved ahead of Pittsburgh, De- 
trolit, Minneapolis-St. Paul and San Jose, 
Calif., in the new edition of the National 
Science Foundation's biennial report, Na- 
tional Register of Scientific and Technical 
Personnel” for 1965-66. 

The Science Committee of the Houston 
CofC has been informed by the NSF that 
its Office of Economic and Manpower Studies 
now credits the Houston area with 3,236 
scientists, an increase of more than 22% 
over the previous total of 2,642. 

The only centers ranked ahead of Houston 
are: New York, 15,994; Washington, D.C. 
area, 13,330; Los Angeles-Long Beach area, 
9,468; Chicago, 8,496; Boston, 7,852; Phila- 
delphia, 7,009; San Francisco-Oakland, 
6,686, and Newark, N.J., 4,659. 

A Science Manpower Panel of the CofC 
Science Committee has been working with 
the NSF's National Register office for two 
years with the objective of improving the 
Houston area’s standing in the national 
listings. Dr. Herbert C. Allen, Jr., is chair- 
man of the panel. 

Dr. Claude R. Hocott, chairman of the 
Science Committee, said the advance of the 
Houston region from 13th to 9th place in 
the national ranking clearly reflects the in- 
creasing importance of the area as a center 
of science competence. 

The new report also reveals Houston as 
the nation’s foremost center of earth scien- 
tists, with a total of 1,242, or six per cent 
of the U.S. total. Nearest to the Houston area 
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total is that of the Washington, D.C., area 
with 1,093. Dallas trails with 404 and Fort 
Worth has 100. 

The Houston area's 3,236 scientists are dis- 
tributed among primary work activities as 
follows: research and development, 842; 
Management or administration, 735; teach- 
ing, 248; production and inspection, 322; 
other (miscellaneous) 814; not employed, 
154, and unspecified by respondee, 121. 

The report also shows the median annual 
salary of scientists—all activities—in Hous- 
ton is $12,500 per year, putting Houston in 
23rd spot on the national salary scale for 
scientists. The best-paying jobs in the sci- 
entific community in the Houston area are 
in the management and administration of 
research and development activities, the re- 
port points out, with median annual salaries 
in the 615,500 to $16.000 range. 

The new edition of The Register credits 
Houston with 806 holders of Ph.D. degrees in 
the scientific disciplines, ahead of Dallas“ 
503 and in 22 position nationally. 

The biennial counts of scientific personnel 
are made on the basis of questionnaires 
mailed to individuals from Washington. 
Questionnaire recipients’ names, however, 
must be known to the Register group so a 
questionnaire may be directed to him. The 
individual must then return the completed 
form to the Register office in order to be 
counted among the area's scientists. 

Dr. Herbert Allen's panel of the CofC Sci- 
ence Committee will continue working with 
the Register group and with other profes- 
sional associations and organizations in the 
Houston area to make certain the science 
manpower here is tabulated fully. 

The Register will begin a new survey of all 
metropolitan areas in January, 1968. 


Gen. Earl Rudder, Soldier-Hero, Retires 
From Military Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks 
ago, on the historic parade ground at 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., a gallant cit- 
izen-soldier closed out 35 years of mili- 
tary service to his country. 

And a grateful Nation presented to 
Maj. Gen. Earl Rudder its highest peace- 
time award, the Distinguished Service 
Medal, in recognition for his military 
career. 

We in Texas, share our country’s 
pride in this great soldier, not only for 
his gallant and heroic wartime service, 
but for his years of building a great edu- 
cational system as president of Texas 
A. & M. university system. Because many 
of my colleagues know General Rudder 
personally, it is my great pleasure to 
bring to their attention the following 
editorial from the July 21 Houston 
Post, which pays tribute to his many 
years of service: 

GENERAL RUDDER RETIRES 

Major Gen. Earl Rudder was a Texas-sized 
hero in the biggest war ever waged, and in his 
own lifetime, has seen his name go down in 
history. 

As a young lieutenant colonel from Texas, 
he landed on the French coast on D-Day and 
led 200 Army Rangers up a 100-foot cliff to 
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destroy enemy guns trained on the Omaha 
Beach. Half his men were killed or wounded, 
he received three wounds himself, but he 
survived to command the 109th Infantry 
Regiment at the Battle of the Bulge. 

From 1954 to 1963 Rudder was command- 
ing general of the 90th Infantry Division, 
United States Army Reserve Unit of Texas. 
Himself an Aggie, he became vice president 
of Texas A&M in 1958, president of the uni- 
versity in 1959, and president of the A&M 
University System in 1965. 

Gen, Rudder was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Cross for the D-Day assault 
and an array of other medals: The Silver 
Star, Legion of Merit, Bronze Star Medal 
with Oak Leaf Cluster, Purple Heart with 
Oak Leaf Cluster, France's Legion of Honor 
and Croix de Guerre and Palm, Belgium's 
Order of Leopold with Croix de Guerre and 
Palm. 

After World War II. while the millions 
traded uniforms for civilian clothes to go 
back to school or office or factory, Gen. Rud- 
der was one of the thousands who stayed on 
reserve duty in readiness for recall should he 
be needed. The medal awarded him in July, 
1967, was presented at ceremonies at Fort 
Sam Houston in San Antonio which marked 
his retirement after 35 years in the United 
States Army Reserve. 

Gen, Rudder typifies the American who Is 
willing to give his life for his country—and 
to give his life to his country. Americans 
can go about their daily business in the 
security that is built by such valiant men. 

This week he received another medal—the 
Distinguished Service Medal, which is the 
highest award the nation can give for peace- 
time service. 

As civilians who have enjoyed the security 
he helped to build, Houstonians express their 
appreciation to Gen. Rudder for 35 years of 
service. And Houston congratulates the A&M 
University System on having his continued 
leadership as president. 


Speech by Daniel Z. Nelson, Executive 
Director, New York City Educational 
Construction Fund Schoolhouse, in the 
City Conference, Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif., July 12, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
12, 1967, Daniel Z. Nelson, executive di- 
rector of the New York City Educational 
Construction Fund Schoolhouse, ad- 
dressed the members of the City Con- 
ference, meeting at Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif. 

Mr. Nelson discussed the problems 
facing New York City’s schools, quite the 
same as those existing elsewhere, and 
the measures taken to meet these prob- 
lems. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the text of his speech as 
follows: 

SPEECH BY DANIEL Z. NELSON, EXECUTIVE 
Dinxcron, New York Orry EDUCATIONAL 
CONSTRUCTION FUND, SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE 
Orry CONFERENCE, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
STANFORD, CALIF., JULY 12, 1967 $ 
For more than three centuries we have been 

concerned with the education of youth in 


\ 
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my city. When the Dutch burghers of New 
Amsterdam occupied Manhattan Island, they 
considered establishing public schools “so 
that the youth ... may first of all be well 
instructed and indoctrinated, not only in 
reading and writing, but also in the knowl- 
edge and fear of the Lord.” Ever since, we 
have been coping with the dual problems of 
programming and financing education.” 

New York City’s long history in this field 
is not cited to suggest that we have evolved 
either bigger problems or better solutions 
than the newer cities represented at this 
conference. Our problems are similar to most 
of yours and far from solved, as previous 
speakers on this panel have suggested. 

However, it is a healthy exercise to look 
back occasionally over the municipal shoul- 
der through three centuries of developing a 
school system to serve a democratic society. 
It keeps one from beating the drums too 
enthusiastically over the permanence of any 
new solution when one sees, in the past, that 
educational policy moves in cycles like busi- 
ness and fashion. 

Nevertheless, I hope this audience will 
tolerate a few enthusiastic drumbeats from 
me. The New York City Educational Con- 
struction Fund has been designed as an in- 
stitution with sufficient built-in flexibility 
to serve a range of municipal purposes— 
While serving education first. It is my strong 
Conviction that the Fund will continue to 
be, for the foreseeable future, an exciting tool 
Tor urban improvement while—I emphasize— 
Serving education first. My reasons, I think, 
will be apparent before I finish. 

Let me mention briefiy some of New York 
City’s problems on which the Pund will make 
an Impact. 

First, a shortage of land. To visitors who 
Usually see only the Island of Manhattan, 
New York is a vertical town. To many of its 
residents who live in the other four boroughs 
and spend an hour each morning traveling 
to work, New York is a vast horizontal town, 
built up to its borders. The City is running 
Out of sites for all kinds of construction. It 
must make maximum use of those still va- 
cant and those scheduled for rebuilding. The 
Fund's program will thus aid the City by 
Stimulating combined uses of land and 
Creating air-rights sites for construction. 

. Tising standards and increasing 
Costs of municipal services make it impera- 
tive that the City preserve and enhance its 
tax base. Yet, wherever most publicly-owned 
Tacilities, like schools, are built, the land is 
Temoved from the real estate tax rolls, a ma- 
Jor source of the City's income. The Fund's 
Program will creat income-producing prop- 
erties over tax exempt schools. Later on, I 
Shall discuss this element of the program 
in detail. 

Third, the City’s fiscal limitations inhibit 
Capital construction at a time when its eco- 
nome and civic health demands an improved 
Physical plant, especially schools. The Fund’s 
financing is not a charge against the munici- 
Pal debt, which is limited by the State con- 
stitution. Its program, therefore, promises 
More schools, built faster, because the 
Schools it finances need not be balanced 
&gainst claims for other capital construction, 

Fourth, the City’s economy and its social 
Vigor are linked in a common need for: an 
increasing supply of commercial space; an 
expanding housing inventory; and more and 
better educational facilities. To put it sim- 
Ply, the best interests of the individual and 
Society are served by jobs. homes and schools. 
The potential for the ghetto especially stirs 
the planner’s imagination. Applied with so- 
cial skill, the combined-occupancy concept 
Could become a way of advancing racial inte- 
gration by attracting whites into ted, 
non-white areas for schools, jobs and housing 
in the same complex. 

The Fund's program will provide combined 
facilities in an uncommon relationship. The 
School will be operated by the Board of Edu- 
cation but owned by the Fund, The facilities 
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above the school will be operated and owned 
by private enterprise. The intimate associa- 
tion of schools with the world of adults could 
produce unexpected benefits. Middle-income 
apartments combined with elementary 
schools should cement an identity of interest 
among parents and teachers. Office buildings 
combined with high schools will offer an 
ideal setting for the Board of Education's 
co-op program, which provides experience 
training together with skills training. High 
school students will now be able to work and 
attend school on alternate weeks in the same 
building, perhaps encouraging employers to 
participate in the school curriculum. The 
relationship of schools to business can be 
expected to raise our sights even higher in 
motivating and training youth for a career. 

In advancing its several purposes, none of 
the Fund's relationships is stronger than its 
bond with the Board of Education. The Board 
approves all combined-occupancy structures 
developed under our program. It supervises 
the design and construction of the schools. 
Five board members function in a dual ca- 
pacity. The President is Chairman of the 
Fund's trustees, and four other board mem- 
bers serve as trustees, thus assuring that the 
program directly serves the school system. 

The program is further reinforced by the 
four public trustees, named by Mayor Lind- 
say. They bring to the Fund's affairs a com- 
bined background in commerce and develop- 
ment, plus a heavy emphasis on finance. 

The Fund is an instrument of government 
known under New York State law as a pub- 
lic benefit corporation, and more commonly 
identified throughout the counry as a pub- 
lic auhority. Among its many powers is the 
authority to raise funds by selling bonds and 
bond anticipation notes to the investing 
public. So far, it differs in no important 
way from other public authorities. Fur- 
ther, the enabling statute and legal agree- 
ments preserve the structure of user lease 
payments common to public authorities. 

However, the Fund has two unique sources 
of income which will enable it to provide 
most schools at little or no cost to the City. 
The Fund will receive payments for the use 
of air rights over the school in the form 
of either annual income or capital, depend- 
ing on whether air rights have been leased 
or sold; in addition, it is authorized by 
statute to receive payments equivalent to 
the normal real estate tax on the non-school 
portion of the building during the 40-year 
life of the debt on the school. User lease 
payments—that is, rentals for the schools— 
will be required only when a decision has 
been made, for social or other reasons of 
public interest, to undertake a combined- 
occupancy structure unable to support the 
debt service on the school. 

The element on which I earlier prom- 
ised to expand—payments in lieu of real es- 
tate taxes—ts novel to say the least. Its in- 
clusion in the statute makes the entire con- 
cept workable, with no loss in any mean- 
ingful sense to the City. First, unless a fa- 
cility is bullt above a school, the school site 
goes off the tax rolls; second, after the school 
debt has been paid, the facility produces 
direct income for the City by paying the 
normal tax; and third, thé shortage of sites 
suggest that many of these commercial and 
residential facilities would not be built, at 
least, not within the City, unless the air 
rights available under the Fund's program 
provided the site. In effect, the Fund's pro- 
gram is likened to miniature urban renewal 
projects without requiring either Federal or 
local cash write-down. 

Before I leave the topic of ‘financing, it is 


worth mentioning that the tax-exempt bonds 


and notes of the Fund are expected to prove 
easily marketable. They are backed by an 
unusual security feature, a first lien on State 
aid for education to the City of New York. 
No one expects that a call on State aid will 
ever be made, but the bondholders will be 
able to clip their coupons secure in the 
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knowledge that interest and principal will 
always be paid. From our point of view, this 
security feature assures us that the Fund's 
bond and note issues will be able to main- 
tain a competitive position in the market 
place with those of long-established public 
authorities. 

Now, I must mention a matter of great im- 
portance to the public Interest, the selection 
of a developer. In this pioneering program he 
is going to ploneer with us in developing and 
operating compatible uses of the air space 
over schools. He will have to have experience 
and ability in school construction, and in the 
construction of commercial or residential 
buildings as well, for the combined-occu- 
pancy structure he undertakes will be de- 
signed and bullt as a single project. 

In most instances the Fund intends to 
publicly invite developers to offer proposals. 
School sites considered appropriate for mul- 
tiple use by the Board of Education and the 
Fund will be advertised. Proposals for devel- 
opment of those sites with combined-occu- 
pancy structures will be invited, reviewed and 
the best proposal selected. The Fund will 
base its decision on several factors, including 
the compatability of the air-space use with 
the school itself, and with the neighborhood; 
its financial feasability; and, how well the 
proposed plan serves the City’s long-range 
social and economic needs. 

A few exceptions to public invitation as 
the chief method of selecting a developer 
may be made—in instances when a developer 
has a legal interest in an appropriate site, or, 
even more rarely, when he has invested con- 
siderable money in developing an Imagina- 
tive design or a novel use concept. 

Like all innovating programs, there 18 
much that ts tried and traditional in the 
Fund's program, and a part that is new. 
For New York City, synthesis of these ele- 
ments, old and new, has produced a method 
of multiple site use to accomplish important 
objectives. a 

You may question whether the idea is 
adaptable to your city. At present we do not 
believe it is necessarily te even to 
every section of New York City. It may prove 
to be a workable tool if your city needs an 
expanded school building program but is 
inhibited by financial limitations from 
undertaking it, and if the shortage of sites 
is preventing the construction of commer- 
cial and residential facilities necessary for 
economic growth. 

The program is urban oriented for the 
skyscraper city. It could one day be made 
adaptable to suburbia, where scarcity of land 
is beginning to be demonstrated in the 
gradual replacement of the one-family 
house by the two-story garden city, and the 
two-story garden city by the multi-story 
high rise city. It may never be appropriate 
for exurbia, where the village is only now 
replacing the farm, and the borders of 
metropolis are beyond the horizon and this 
century, p 

But here—speaking figuratively, in New 
York City—now, in 1967—and in the years 
we see ahead—the Fund program is a prac- 
tical way to build the schoolhouse in the 
city. 


Animal Welfare: An International 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ED REINECKE 
OF CALIFORNIA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 
Mr, REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a pleasure for me to bring to the 
attention of the House of Representa- 
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tives information about a unique pro- 
gram of international relations being 
launched by my good friend Mr. George 
Crosier, general manager of the Los 
Angeles Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 

In just a few weeks Mr. Crosier will be 
embarking on an extended tour to the 
Far East. He will visit the Philippines, 
Formosa, India, Thailand, South Viet- 
nam, Hong Kong, and Japan. 

He will be meeting with leaders in gov- 
ernment, agriculture, animal sciences, 
business, and education to discuss this 
unusual and pioneering program. 

The purpose of the international re- 
lations program of the Los Angeles SPCA 
is to assist in the promotion of a better 
understanding of the basics in the animal 
welfare field, to aid and counsel with all 
countries desirous of further developing 
and expanding the standards in their 
particular countries as it relates to man- 
agement, animal control and general 
welfare, and to further devise methods 
for a mutual understanding in developing 
a worldwide program of general animal 
welfare acceptable to all who participate 
in its development. 

The basics of such a program will be 
developed in such a manner that they 
will conform to Government rules and 
regulations covering the operation of 
such a program on a voluntary basis. 

The world today has grown smaller due 
to the jet age and with our rapid growth, 
the animal welfare field must develop its 
cause on a unified basis in order that all 
countries interested in the field of ani- 
mal welfare will be able to work jointly 
in a program of unification, making a 
general animal program a mutual effort 
throughout the world. This effort can 
only be accomplished by first studying 
and understanding problems existing in 
other countries. 

We in the United States are expected 
to take the forward step in most phases 
of government and social economics. 
With the precedent already established, 
we are able to converse with people in 
other countries on all aspects of animal 
welfare with no fear of the implication 
that we are trying to force our policies 
or procedures on them. Such an animal 
welfare program will enjoy success in all 
countries participating in its develop- 
ment, thereby elevating to a new high 
the field of animal welfare throughout 
the world. 

The pilot program which Mr. Crosier 
is developing will be accomplished by 
personal contact with leaders in various 
countries. He will seek to encourage their 
interest in the animal welfare field. He 
will seek to discuss voluntary programs 
within thhe existing laws of each 
country. The development of public edu- 
cation programs, the training of tech- 
nical personnel, and the raising of funds 
for private action will be explored by 
him in these meetings. He will seek to 
develop basic standards for the trans- 
portation of animals throughout the 
world with particular emphasis on wild 
and exotic animals. 

George Crosier has been in close con- 
tact with officials of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, with administrators of 
the international AID program, and with 
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the U.S. Department of State. He has 
received the endorsement of these people 
for his efforts. During a recent visit to 
Washington, D.C., he conferred with the 
appropriate officials in each of the em- 
bassies of the nations he will be visiting. 
Their response to his ideas was enthu- 
silastic. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to report on 
this program, and wish to extend to Mr. 
George Crosier the best wishes of myself 
and my colleagues in this House. 


South Africa: A Sociopolitical Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in the in- 
terests of peace, and to keep our boys 
out of unnecessary global wars, I was 
greatly surprised to learn that an Army 
major, a former instructor at the U.S. 
Military Academy, provided assistance 
in preparation of the controversial book, 
“Apartheid and United Nations Collec- 
tive Measures—An Analysis,“ printed by 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, United Nations Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. See my remarks in the RECORD 
of April 20, H4492, April 24, H4556, and 
May 18, H5749. 

Admittedly the major's participation 
was “intended as an analysis of socio- 
political problems which eventually may 
have to be confronted” as a result of the 
Department of the Army's policy to en- 
courage their officers’ outside scholarly 
activities. 

Regretfully I have been unable to de- 
termine if the major has also prepared 
an analysis of Cuba, Red China or Rus- 
sia. s 

So that our-colleagues may be ap- 
praised of the cooperative ventures of at 
least one of our military officers, I ask 
consent to here insert in the RECORD My 
letters to the Department of the Army 
and replies from Maj. Gen. Melvin Zais: 

May 16, 1967. 
Gen. EARLE G. WHEELER, 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staf, 
The Pentagon. 

DEAR GENERAL WHEELER: As representa- 
tives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff attended the 
November 7, 1966, address on “Southern Af- 
rica in World Strategy” before the Cosmos 
Club by Dr. Robert Gayre of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, a copy of my remarks to the House 
of Representatives referring to it is attached 
for the information of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

The publication criticized by Dr. Gayre in 
his address is the booklet, Apartheid and 
United Nations Collective Measures—An 
Analysis, edited by Amelia C. Leiss under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, United Nations Plaza at 
46th St., New York, N.Y. 

Among those whose assistance in prepar- 
ing the general staff type of war plan against 
South Africa, a friendly country strongly 
anti-communistic in one of the key strategic 
areas of the world, is Major Sam C. Sarkesian, 
who is reported to be on the faculty of the 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point, N.Y. 
in the Department of Social Sciences. 
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The fact that a member of the West Point 
faculty should lend himself to an effort of 
this character is certainly incomprehensible 
and ought to cause more than a raising of 
eyebrows. Is not an Army investigation in 
order? 

Sincerely, 
JOHN R. RARICK, 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, OFFICE 
or THE Depury CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR PERSONNEL, 

> Washington, D.C., June 5, 1967. 

Hon. JoHN R. RARICK, 
House of Representatives, 
New House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. ; 

Dear Mr. Rarick: General Wheeler has 
asked that I reply to your letter of 18 May 
1967 in reference to the participation by 
Major Sam C. Sarkesian, a former instructor 
at the United States Military Academy, in 
providing assistance in preparation of the 
booklet Apartheid and United Nations Col- 
lective Measures—An Analysis. 

Major Sarkesian’s participation in this 
study was a result of the Department of the 
Army's policy to encourage the officers who 
are on the faculty at the Academy to engage 
in outside scholarly activities which serve to 
enrich their background and broaden their 
perspective. Following this policy, it can be 
expected that some of these activities. might 
deal with problems which are marginally con- 
troversial. It is considered that controversial 
problems of this type should not be the cause 
for limitation which would regulate scholarly 
endeavors for research. However, Department 
of the Army is deeply aware of its responsi- 
bility to insure that such outside activity by 
officers is in the best interest of scholarly 
research. 

It appears that the Carnegie study was in- 
tended as an analysis of socio-political prob- 
lems which eventually may have to be con- 
fronted, rather than as a study for overt 
action. While the preparation and conclusion 
of such a voluminous report will always be 
subject to the interpretation placed upon 
them by the readers, it was certainly not the 
intention of Major Sarkesian, when he par- 
ticipated in the project, to assist in any way 
in developing a plan which would advocate 
the use of miiltary force against South Africa. 

I trust that this information will be of as- 
sistance to you. 


Sincerely, 
MELVIN ZAS, 
Major General, GS, Director of Individual 
Training. 
June 16, 1967. 


Re Major Sarkesian, and “Apartheid and 
United Nations Collective Measures—An 
Analysis.” 

Maj. Gen. MELVIN Zats, 

Director of Individual Training, 

Department of the Army, 

Washington, D.C. 

Deak GENERAL ZaAts: I am happy to have 
your letter explaining Major Sarkesian's role 
in providing assistance to the preparation of 
the Carnegie booklet, Apartheid and United 
Nations Collective Measures—An Analysis, 
and to have your assurance it was intended 
as an analysis of socio-political problems 
which may have to be confronted rather than 
as & study for overt action of military force 
against South Africa. 

Since the invasion and occupation of 
Soviet Russia likewise presents a pedagogical 
socio-political problem which may eventually 
have to be confronted for defense of America 
and peace in the world, I would appreciate 
your advising me of the names of all military 
experts who have engaged in such an analysis 
and where I may obtain same. 

Sincerely, 
JouN R. RARICK, 
Member of Congress. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, OFFICE 
or THe DEPUTY CHIEF or STAFF 
FOR PERSONNEL, 
Washington, D.C., June 23, 1967. 

Hon, JOHN R. Raricx, 
House of Representatives, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. Rarick: This is in reply to your 
letter of June 16, 1967, in reference to the 
participation of Major Sam C. Sarkesian in 
providing assistance in the preparation of 
the booklet, Apartheid and United Nations 
Collective Measures—An Analysis. 

There appears to be some misinterpreta- 
tion of my letter to you of June 5, 1967, on 
the above subject. Nowhere in my letter was 
it indicated or implied that the referenced 
Study was one that presents a pedagogical 
socio-political problem which may eventual- 
ly have to be confronted “for defense of 
America and peace in the world.” I am, there- 
fore, quite puzzled about your concern in 
reference to which military experts have 
engaged in such studies. 

Furthermore, it would be quite in error 
to draw the inference from my letter of 
June 5 that an “invasion and occupation of 
Soviet Russia” falls within the definition of 
& socio-political problem, and I want to as- 
sure you that I have no intention of con- 
veying such an idea. 

An analysis of Soviet Russia, similar to 
that made of South Africa, may have been 
accomplished at some educational institu- 
tion; however, I am sure you can visualize 
the enormous task involved in canvassing 
the many colleges and universities through, 
out the United States. 

I regret, therefore, that due to the magni- 
tude of the problem, I cannot be of more 
assistance to you on this particular subject. 


Sincerely, 
MELVIN Zals, 
Major General, GS, Director of Individ-~ 
ual Training. 


Congress Must Aid Our Cities and 
Our Poor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call to the attention of the Members 
an editorial from the New York Post of 
July 11, 1967, which forcefully points out 
the folly of slashing programs to aid our 
cities and to provide opportunities to our 
poor. 

These programs, and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity which administers 
Many of them, are essential if we are to 
reach the roots of the lawlessness and 
Violence that have plagued American 
cities during recent summers. 

The war on poverty needs to be invig- 
orated and strengthened, not weakened 
and impeded. ` 

The editorial follows: 

THE CONGRESSIONAL FIDDLERS 

While Congress fiddies, our cities burn. 

The legislators have just returned from a 
relaxed July Fourth recess but the prospect 
is dismal for legislation that will help the 
metropolises meet the staggering problems 
of inflamed ghettos, polluted air, strangu- 
lated traffic. 

In fact, if the Republicans have their way, 
they and their Dixiecrat allies will first gut 
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and then dismantle the Administration's 
antipoverty program. They are too shrewd to 
do so by frontal assault. The GOP thrust is 
to transfer the functions of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to existing federal 
agencies and cut the funds proposed for 
those functions. 

Thus the Job Corps, which has enrolled 
38,000 unskilled young people, would be 
“phased out,” in the disarming GOP phrase, 
in favor of a traditional vocational training 
program. Abolition of the Job Corps would 
be “a national tragedy,” Congress has been 
warned by responsible officials. 

The warning is given weight by Roy Wil- 
Kins, the head of the NAACP. In strife-torn 
Buffalo, Mr. Wilkins told the NAACP conven- 
tion, everyone agrees that the Negroes need 
about 2,500 jobs, “and they came up with 
100 jobs for colored men.” 

Education, jobs and housing, Mr. Wilkins 
said, are the three priority needs of Negroes 
in the cities. If those needs are ignored, 
Congress will be chiefly to blame—and its 
enlarged Republican contingent will bear a 
special burden of responsibility. 


The Greatest Tragedy of All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, every American must be deeply 
distresed at the tragic and disastrous 
slum riots exploding across our Nation, 
destroying the cities of America and the 
people of these cities. The ghastly pic- 
tures of Detroit and Newark have shaken 
us all and today we must ask probing 
questions and take meaningful action 
to halt the violence and to begin rebuild- 
ing a just society. 

Clearly one of the most sensible and 
penetrating words I have read of late 
was in this morning’s Washington Post 
in the editorial The Greatest Tragedy 
of All.” It is a terribly difficult question 
which the Post requires us to resolve but 
one which we must attack with even 
greater vigor than before—and that is 
“not whether order will eventually be 
insured; certainly it will be insured. It 
is the manner in which this is done that 
must be our first concern. The question 
is whether a nation of free men can 
achieve order and social justice as well.” 

I urge my colleagues to read this edi- 
torial and I insert the full editorial in 
the Recorp at this point: 

THE GREATEST TRAGEDY OF ALL 

This country is now coming into a bad 
time: In this fourth summer of slum riots, 
the sense of despair is beginning to rise 
steeply amidst a Nation struggling for reme- 
dies. Americans know only that the tradi- 
tional rules are no longer holding, that the 
present solutions are not enough, and that 
a great deal depends upon the speed with 
which we can respond to a protest that, for 
all its urgency, is as incoherent as it is 
dermonically destructive. 

If these riots continue it will be a very bad 
time indeed for civil rights, for social legis- 
lation, and for the prosperous development 
of the great cities. The movement for racial 
equality has been forced onto the defensive. 
If the disorders persist, public authorities 
can be expected to resor: to increasingly 
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crude methods of repression, as the wanton 
use of firearms by police and National 
Guardsmen in Newark suggests. The con- 
tagion of riots will assuredly end in the re- 
establishment of order, throughout the Na- 
tion, but it may be order at a terrible price. 

The Detroit riot is the greatest tragedy of 
all the long succession of Negro ghetto out- 
bursts. In other cities it has been possible 
to seek causes in the ineptitute of govern- 
ments, the hostility of employers and unions, 
the destitution of the slum's people. But 
Detroit is different. 

For years Detroit has been the American 
model of intelligence and political courage 
applied to the governance of a huge indus- 
trial city, Mayor Cavanagh has gone further, 
over a longer period of years, to respond to 
the people of the slums than any other big- 
city mayor; and now Mr. Cavanagh is doubt- 
less destroyed as a political leader. Detroit's 
gifted young Congressman Conyers, one of 
six Negroes in the House, was booed and 
pelted by the crowd. 

Detroit's poverty program has been re- 
peatedly cited as the most effective in the 
United States. Its police force is considered 
a model of temperate restraint. Its inner 
city schools are one of the country’s leading 
examples of forceful reform in education. 
The United Automobile Workers have done 
more for racial equality than any other 
union in the history of American labor, and 
they have been met with the steady coopera- 
tion of the automobile manufacturers. What- 
ever the deprivations of Detroit, there is no 
racial discrimination. The city of Detroit 
was badly shocked by its fearful race riot in 
1943. Over the past decade there has been 
no other large American city in which gov- 
ernment, business and labor have devoted as 
much skill and effort to the cause of the 
Negro and the poor. 

The sources of these riots lie beyond any 
easy explanations in the social and economic 
statistics. They are painfully similar to the 
riote currently endemic in underdeveloped 
countries. They are similar to the riots in 
the European cities of a century or two ago. 
It is never easy for cities to absorb large and 
sudden tides of rural Immigration. That, of 
course, is the long view: the riots are a 
stage of social transformation, and the cities 
will ultimately pass through it. 

But the long view is not good enough. 
Talk of social transformation is very thin 
comfort to those who died, and to those 
whose homes and shops were burned and 
looted, This country never long on patience 
in crises, now needs an immediate course 
of action. 

Public order necessarily comes first, It is 
simply recognizing reality to say that every 
deeper remedy will be pushed aside until 
order has been reliably protected in Detroit, 
Newark, Plainfield, Waterloo, and every other 
American city, large or small. Everyone who 
lives in cities needs to understand that con- 
tinued street fighting will ineluctably lead 
to the increased militarization of the police. 
That process of militarization can even be 
justified on the evidence of Newark, where 
frightened and vengeful police and over- 
armed National Guardsmen appear to have 
gone far beyond any permissible limits in 
their use of automatic weapons. This news- 
paper recently reported that one body con- 
tained 39 bullet holes, a number difficult 
to explain by any rational policy. Those 39 
bullet holes suggest the atmosphere now 
prevalent in some of the less well-run urban 
Police forces as the wave of rioting progresses. 

Clearly, police need new weapons for riot 
control. Revolvers are not very useful to con- 
trol crowds; the National Guard's machine 
guns and carbines ought never to be used in 
areas where women and children are likely 
to be caught in the crossfire. Some police 
authorities have experimented with tem- 
porarily debilitating chemicals that can be 
sprayed or hosed from a distance. Certainly 
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police need training in riot control. Here are 
areas where the present Federal effort can be 
heavily expanded with great profit. And, of 
course, sniping will always be a danger as 
long as Federal and state law makes it pos- 
sible for every criminal and every maniac on 
the continent to get a gun. 

The continued riots, particularly in De- 
troit, will no doubt lead to renewed politi- 
cal attacks on the public programs of com- 
munity action, Job training, improved edu- 
cation and expanded housing. They have not 
prevented riots, it will be argued. But the 
answer is that they are all slow, difficult Jobs 
in which the profit only appears over the long 
haul. The country is going in the right di- 
rection with its campaigns to end poverty 
and to build model cities. The country needs 
steady hands in this moment, and cannot let 
itself be baited or distracted by the black in- 
surrectionaries or the white reactionaries 
who are, not for the first time, singing in 
close harmony. 

The riots have done immense and irrepar- 
able harm to the fabric of the cities, and to 
the march for civil rights. The question Is 
not whether order will eventually be ensured; 
certainly it will be ensured. It is the manner 
in which this is done that must be our first 
concern. The real question is the oldest 
question of the American republic, one that 
has been met many times, one that is al- 
Ways answered in a different way, and at a 
new cost, The question is whether a nation 
of free men can achieve order and social 
Justice as well. 


Western Washington State Achieves Suc- 
cess in Upward Bound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, my own in- 
terest has been drawn to the success of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity’s 
community action program at Western 
Washington State College called “Up- 
ward Bound,” and I take this opportu- 
nity to share that success with my col- 
leagues. 

Western's program was one of 18 pilot 
projects designed to test the effectiveness 
of precollege programs for poverty high 
school students. It began by bringing to 
the campus in the summer of 1965, 50 
llth grade students from Seattle and 
Tacoma ghettos and Washington State 
Indian reservations. Of the 50, 18 were 
Negro, 17 were white, 12 were American 
Indians, and 3 were oriental. The aver- 
age high school grades for the group was 
a C—, clearly not typical of the typical 
college-bound American student. 

The summer project consisted of an 
intensive academic program developed 
around subjects which are historically 
the most difficult for college freshmen. 
This was coupled with equally intensive 
program of cultural enrichment. 

During the regular school year, the 
college Upward Bound staff organized 
tutorial centers in the high school dis- 
tricts and staffed them with volunteers 
from interested community action agen- 
cies, school district teachers, graduate 
students, employees of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, and by VISTA personnel. 
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At the end of their senior year, 49 of 
the students returned to the campus for 
the second summer. The program was 
essentially the same except that each stu- 
dent was enrolled in one regular college 
class for which they were given credit 
for successful completion. No record was 
made in case of failure. 

Western's trustees, sighting this proj- 
ect as one of the most important ever 
undertaken by the college, pledged ad- 
mission to all Upward Bound students 
who successfully completed the program. 
Forty-four enrolled for their freshman 
year—four married, one enlisted in the 
Navy, and one transferred to nurse train- 
ing—after considerable effort was made 
to provide adequate financial support. It 
is significant to note that under regular 
entrance requirements only four would 
have been eligible, and even they would 
have been unable to afford the costs. 

The college’s students responded to 
these youngsters by organizing a special 
tutoring society which proved most suc- 
cessful. Faculty members were available 
to the students as counselors, The admin- 
istration reduced the minimum course 
load for Upward Bound youngsters who 
were in academic difficulty. 

Everyone aggressively sought sources 
of financial support from service clubs, 
lodges, and private industry as well as 
Federal and State sources. 

Perhaps the key to the success of this 
project was the enthusiastic support it 
received from all the elements of West- 
ern’s college community. Western’s stu- 
dents, faculty, administrators, and mem- 
bers of the community made possible this 
outstanding success. 

Indeed it is hoped that the success at 
Western will generate the same sort of 
significant and remarkable change 
throughout American higher education. 

Mr. Speaker, I take great pleasure in 
congratulating Western Washington 
State College for its efforts and suc- 
cesses in reaching these young people 
who have consistently been overlooked 
and for mobilizing all available commu- 
nity resources to propel them out of pov- 
erty for good. Upward Bound has proved 
itself at Western, and it is my sincere 
hope that it will serve as a positive ex- 
ample to the rest of the Nation. 


Stronger Rural Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to insert into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial by the Honorable Roy 
Chalker, editor of the True Citizen of 
Waynesboro, Ga., which was forwarded 
to me by Mr. Ruel I. Morris, Jr., district 
Farmers Home Administration supervi- 
sor for that area, 

The editorial gives well-deserved 
praise to the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, an organization dedicated to the 
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strengthening and preserving of rural 
America. 


The editorial follows: 
STRONGER RURAL LIFE 


The theme of the National Farmers Home 
Administration Program Meeting held at 
Memphis, Tennessee, recently was “Strength- 
ening Rural America.“ The three major ob- 
jectives discussed in detail were (a) 
strengthening family farms (b) strengthen- 
ing rural communities and (c) assisting in 
alleviating rural poverty. 

The Farmers Home Administration has the 
loan authorities to have a tremendous im- 
pact on strengthening rural America in order 
that rural people might have a better place 
to live and enjoy the same’sanitary water to 
drink, adequate housing, the same sewage 
disposal systems and also good recreational 
projects that our urban friends are enjoying. 

The family farmer has been migrating to 
urban areas in great number for the past 
few years. Since the family farmer is con- 
sidered the backbone of our Agriculture, this 
will undoubtedly have some effect on our 
food supply and family food budget, Farm- 
ers Home Administration has loan authori- 
ties to help these family farmers who are 
without adequate operating credit. 

The local Burke county Farmers Home 
Administration office has made one Associa- 
tion loan and grant for a domestic water 
supply to a group of four families in the 
Bottsford Church area. The loan and grant 
funds were used to drill a four Inch well and 
install a storage tank and distribution lines. 
The amount of the loan was $1600 and the 
grant $1600. There are other communities 
in this county without adequate water and 
sewer systems that could be helped by the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

In the past year many rural Burke county 
families, with the help of FHA loans, have 
been able to construct modest homes, start 
or continue operating their farms with rec- 
ommended amounts of fertilizer and insecti- 
cide applications, and purchase and/or im- 
prove farms. 

The Farmers Home Administration has 
come a long way since 1961 in strengthening 
rural America although loan funds have been 
inadequate and FHA personnel very limited. 

Congressional representatives and other 
governmental officials have visited many 
Farmers Home Administration projects 
financed throughout the State of Georgia 
and the nation by the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration and are well aware that these are 
good dollars spent paying good dividends 
and really helping rural America. The job Is 
only partially done to date and to really 
strengthen and preserve rural America, the 
Farmers Home Administration loan funds 
and Farmers Home Administration personnel 
must be increased sharply and immediately 
in order to get this important job done, 
There are a number of applications from 
rural applicants and rural communities that 
are being held in local FHA offices that can- 
not be serviced at the present due to lack of 
Farmers Home Administration funds and 
shortage of Farmers Home Administration 
personnel. 


Commission on Political Activity of 
Federal Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Commission on Political 
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Activity of Federal Personnel recently 
concluded hearings in San Francisco. 
Some of the testimony was particularly 
cogent, 

There was abundant testimony that 
the Hatch Act is based on an outdated 
premise of public administration which 
demands “neutrality” on the part of Fed- 
eral employees. The articulate statement 
of Louis W. Jones documents the extent 
to which the Hatch Act prohibits Fed- 
eral employees from making the kind of 
inspired contribution to their commu- 
nities—and American society as a 
whole—that they have a desire and a 
right to make. 

In my district one out of every 10 pay- 
rollees are Federal employees affected by 
outdated Federal restrictions on activ- 
ities. Two million Americans are covered 
by the Hatch Act. 

The testimony of Mr. Jones, and the 
recent editorial in the San Francisco 
Chronicle, that Mr. Jones and other wit- 
nesses inspired, are poignant reminders 
that the rights of our civil servants are 
being denied. 

From the San Francisco Chronicle] 
Harca Acr Is Too ConsTRAINING 

Most Federal empl there are 
more than s quarter of a million of them in 
California—would apparently lke to be 
more active politically than the law allows. 

Most observers drew that conclusion from 
hearings held in San Francisco recently be- 
fore the Commission on Political Activity of 
Federal Personnel, headed by Arthur 8. 
Flemming, president of the University of 
Oregon. To give Federal civil service workers 
freer status as political citizens would re- 
quire the revision by Congress of the Hatch 
Act. This law, once widely praised for pro- 
tecting Government employees from politi- 
cal pressure and the campaign-fund squeeze, 
is now blamed for preventing them from 
Playing their part in community affairs. 

Not only does the Hatch Act ban Federal 
employees from service in political party or- 
ganizations, it has even been Interpreted to 
forbid a Federal worker from writing a let- 
ter to the editor (though a court in that 
extreme case vindicated the letter writer). 
One witness pointedly testified that Hatch 
Act provisions “are like eliminating all sex 
in order to prevent forcible rape.” 

The climate of American government, it 
was agreed at the commission's hearings, 
has considerably improved since the Hatch 
Act was called into existence in 1939 to 
Protect the Federal workers. It not merely 
shelters him but, in depriving him of the 
Tight to take part in local, State and Fed- 
eral affairs, it deprives the community, 
particularly at the school board, city cotin- 
cil, and other homely levels, from benefit- 
ing by his interest in public service. 

“We are thereby losing the great reser- 
voir of talent and expertise which exists 
among the more than two million Federal 
employees, and this great number of people, 
who could contribute much, have been de- 
Prived of some of their most fundamental 
rights.“ said Dr. Laurence H. 
of the NASA center at Moffett Field. 

We agree with Dr. Frommhagen's recom- 
mendation to the commission for revising 
the Hatch Act to permit and encourage, at 
least at local government levels, the politi- 
cal participation of Federal civil service 
workers, except in cases where a financial 
conflict of interest could be shown to exist. 
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STATEMENT BEFORE THE COMMISSION ON Po- 
LITICAL Activrry OF GOVERNMENT PERSON- 
NEL, SAN FRancısco, CMA. JUNE 30, 1967 

(An independent bipartisan commission es- 
tablished by Act of Congress, and headed 
by Dr. Arthur Flemming, president of the 
University of Oregon and former Secretary 
of Dept. of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare) 

My name is Louis W. Jones, and my address 
is 511 Verano Court, San Mateo, California. 

-three years ago, in Washington, D.C., 

I took the oath of office to support the 

Constitution of the United States and I have 

been a career civil servant continuously 

since then, serving both in Washington and 
field posts. For the past 19 years I have been 

a senior management analyst with the De- 

partment of the Navy and with the Atomic 

Energy Commission, and I have been cleared 

for secret work through extensive investiga- 

tion. 

I am not a member of any employee union 
or asociation, and my views here today are 
strictly my own. I am not a member of a 
political organization or club. 

I am a member of the local chapter of 
the American Society for Public Administra- 
tion and of the Western Governmental Re- 
search Association, and in my files somewhere 
I have a special written invitation to join 
the American Political Science Association. 

I am not without qualifications to speak 
as a practitioner of the art of public ad- 
ministration, but today I want to speak from 
the heart, because the heart of the citizen 
is, I believe, the heart of the matter which 
your Commission is studying. 

Being a descendant of Kentucky pioneer 
stock I recall my early days when the sym- 
bols of authority consisted of the Bible on 
the living room table and the long barrel 
rifle over the mantelpiece. Self-determin- 
ism, that is to say, political activity—and 
not necessarily partisan political activity— 
runs in my blood. 

I found I did not like voteless Washing- 
ton, and I found that I could not live in the 
stultifying atmosphere created by AEC man- 
agement at Los Alamos. 

I feel I have a citizen’s responsibility in 
community affairs, in religious affairs, and 
in affairs of the nation, not just voting on 
issues but speaking out on them and helping 
clarify them, in the context of “one nation 
under God, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” 

To me, citizenship is not just a right, 
not just a duty, and most certainly not a 
“privilege.” as present Government literature 
would have me believe. It is an indispensable 
cornerstone of self-government, which means 
good government, and the highest form of 
patriotism—whether reflecting agreement 
with, or dissent from, the prevailing ma- 
jority view. 

It seems odd that in the 191st year of the 
republic there is any question at all about 
this. 


During my lengthy public employment, 
which predates the Hatch Act, I have not 
once been the target of coercion from any 
political party or agent for a contribution 
either of money or of working time. To 
say that I need the Hatch Act to protect me 
from political exploitation is sheer nonsense. 
The basis of the Act is wrong: it’s like saying 
that to protect me from being robbed, the 
Government must take away all my valuables. 

This is the type of law—as in the case of 
some anti-Negro legislation—that works not 
against the perpetrator of the wrong, but 
against the victim. 

The only threats against my job and career 
have come from Government itself, on the 
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basis of the Hatch Act and the British phil- 
osophy of noninvolvement and neutrality 
that has been nurtured by this Act. All of 
my work for civic betterment, which has 
been extensive, has had to be undertaken 
with extreme caution, even furtiveness, be- 
cause of a vague cloud of threats to my own 
economic security and that of my family. 

Several years ago, while at my desk, I re- 
ceived a phone call from my Congressman 
charging that I had violated the Hatch Act 
by writing a letter to a newspaper. The let- 
ter was no more political than is my ap- 
pearance here today. I challenged my Con- 
gressman to prove his charge, but he wrote 
me (I still have the letter) stating that he 
had nothing further to add. His charge was 
dropped but the threat to my job remained. 

Still later, after court has vindicated a 
civil service employee in Texas for writing to 
a newspaper, I confronted my Congressman 
with the court's decision, He replied that 
there is no question about my right to ex- 
press my opinions; it is principally a ques- 
tion as to whether I have a right to express 
my opinions in such a manner as to influ- 
ence anyone else. 

I have no quarrel with my Congressman, 
recently deceased, because I found that he 
faithfully mirrored the position of the United 
States Civil Service Commission in its im- 
position of restraints and disabilities on citi- 
zens who happen to be employed in the pub- 
lic service. 

The Civil Service Commission prints and 
floods the country with these restrictions, 
particularly in election years. They say, for 
instance, that I may not participate in a 
political campaign, that I may not speak 
on issues—and may I note parenthetically 
that all vital issues eventually become politi- 
cal—and that I may not even give a neigh- 
bor a free ride to the polls to register, ir- 
respective of how he wishes to register, 
whether under a party label, or as an inde- 
pendent. And then, with insufferable con- 
descension, these regulations say I "may vote” 
as I choose, that I “may” write to my Con- 
gressman, or petition Congress, that I “may” 
display a political picture in my home, and 
that I may, even though inadvisable, wear a 
political button or use a bumper strip. 

The Civil Service Commission goes far be- 
yond the Hatch Act. I may not, without first 
getting “permission” from my employing 
agency, serve on my school board, or a library 
board, or on a college faculty, or as a town 
meeting moderator, or as a volunteer fire- 
man, or Notary Public or—and mark this— 
even on my church board of trustees. The 
Department of the Navy, my employer, is the 
“sole judge,” according to the Commission's 
regulations. It may grant or deny this “per- 
mission.” 

The naval commander at Puget Sound 
Naval Shipyard was moved to protest all of 
this under date of 23 August 1956. Said he, 
and I quote: “It is not understood how po- 
sitions in religious or charitable institu- 
tions, as professors in educational institu- 
tions, or as members of local fire depart- 
ments, are classified as ‘political activity.“ 

The commander also pointed out that 
about 60% of the entire wage-earning popu- 
lation of this county were Federal employees. 

An alien in this country has greater con- 
stitutional rights than a citizen in the em- 
ploy of the Federal Government. 

Turning to the Bay Area, almost one in 
ten of the payrollees are Federal employees. 
They are effectively denied—under-a vague 
and massive threat—participation in the po- 
litical life of this metropolitan complex. 

Some 30,000 citizens enter the employ of 
the Federal Government each month. Each 
is required to sign an Appointment Affidavit 
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(Standard Form 61) that he will abide by all 
of these restrictions, Aside from the Hatch 
Act, he must swear that he will not even 
assert the right to strike against the Gov- 
ernment. Thus he is denied the opportunity 
to make a voluntary and patriotic no-strike 
Pledge. This Affidavit lists “political activ- 
ity"—not, may I emphasize, partisan activ- 
ity—in a two-page list of punishable so- 
called “offenses.” 

One of the references in this Affidavit, 
Pamphlet 20, treata of political activity in 
terms borrowed from criminal law. For in- 
stance, and I quote: Employees .. are ac- 
countable for political activity by persons 
other than themselves, including wives or 
husbands, H. in fact, the employees are thus 
accomplishing by collusion and indirection 
what they may not lawfully do directly and 
openly. Political activity in fact, regardless 
of the methods or means used by the em- 
ployee, constitutes the violation.” 

The crowning irony ts that the first item 
on this Appointment Affidavit is the oath to 
support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Added to this, a publication of the Con- 
gress lumps political activity with corrup- 
tion, and even Communism, I refer to Doc- 
ument No. 98, 84th Congress, 2nd session, 
titled “Federal Practices and Polit- 
ical Activities,” dated February 10, 1956, and 
issued by the Senate Subcommittee on Priv- 
lleges and Elections. 

As one conscientious fellow-employee told 
me recently, the restrictions deny the oppor- 
tunity to do anything worthwhile. 

Strangely enough, several forms of politi- 
cal activity are apparently subject to no 
governmental restriction whatever. Agencies 
have been known to urge their employees to 
write letters to the editor, and to Congress- 
men and Senators, in support of their agen- 
cies’ programs. In other words, lobbying by 
employees as part of a campaign promoted 
by their employers is all right. 

Even the Civil Service Commission encour- 
ages agency managers to “utilize” their rank- 
and-file employees as “salesmen” in contacts 
with the public. The Commission, in its 
pamphlet titled “Community Relations,” 
published in 1958, suggests that such em- 
ployees be given selected bits of information, 
and to join community organi- 
zations and clubs, and to join the luncheon 
circuit as speakers—to use “their roles as 
responsible citizens In the community” to 


quotes). This, says Civil Service Commis- 

Harris Ellsworth, constitutes a “valu- 
able but under-utilized tool of good manage- 
ment.” 

In other words, political activity is all 
right when employees are serving as mouth- 
pieces for those in positions at the policy 
level in Government agencies. 

Further, the Civil Service Commission in- 
vites employees to Join unions and associa- 
tions to bargain collectively in terms of their 
own self-interest with agency managers. 
This form of controlled political activity by 
employees takes place on government prem- 
ises on official working time—all with perfect 
safety. Employee associations may and do 
lobby and engage in partisan political activ- 
ity so long as it is in their self-interest— 
apparently with impunity. 

In short, the official position of the Fed- 
eral Government is to promote individual 
expression that it can control, and to pro- 
hibit and punish all that it fears it cannot 
control. This is the disease of managerial- 
ism: intolerance of dissent and of protest 
the doctrine that everyone in the Federal 
service must be a tool in someone else’s kit: 
the doctrine that man's purpose is to serve 
the system, rather than the opposite. 

We of course need to remind ourselves 
that the most significant improvements in 
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our society almost invariably originate in 
responsible dissent and protest. 

I say to members of this bipartisan Com- 
mission that the Hatch Act is another 
assault on freedom, is plainly at variance 
with the Constitution, and should be 
abolished. Every individual in the public 
service, precisely as in private employment, 
should be free to engage voluntarily in off- 
hours political or any other activity that is 
plainly not incompatible with his particular 
job or job-related conditions of work. To say 
that a worker in a Government rope factory 
cannot lawfully engage in partisan politics 
or campaigns, but that a worker in a con- 
tractor-operated rope factory of the Govern- 
ment can, insults one’s intelligence. 

No person’s citizenship is negotiable. 

If we abolish the. Hatch Act, the remain- 
ing laws against bribery and coercion, and 
conflict of interest, will be more than sufi- 
cient to protect every person in Government, 
whether of high rank or low rank, from polit- 
ical exploitation. 

This country needs more, not less, active 
participation in public affairs by civil serv- 
ants. Such participation is not conflict of 
interest, not “dirty politics," but compati- 
bility and community of interest. 

The Federal Government employee should 
be protected, not oppressed, in his dedica- 
tion to good government and to a better 
society. He should have the Constitutional 
Rights Section of the U.S. Department aid 
him in this regard, and he should have direct 
access to the courts. The Civil-Service Com- 
mission is incompetent to handle such cases 
because it represents the managerial cultists 
who are the authors, the products and in- 
deed, the victims of the present rules and 
who themselves seem to be afflicted with a 
pathological fear of freedom. The enforce- 
ment of the Hatch Act by this Commission 
has historically been discriminatory. 

At a time when the Government needs 
bold, energetic, innovative and creative 
young men and women, it ruthlessly alien- 
ates them from the mainstream of political 
issues with its incessant drum beat of “thou 
shalt nots.” It crushes out the most valuable 
thing the young person can bring to his 
government job—his idealism, his civic vigor, 
his civic conscience. 

This brain-softening process has gone on 
so long that many rank-and-file employees 
have lost the will to protest, because this 
too is understood to be prohibited political 
activity. What is really being prohibited is 
the political activity of protest. 

Within the Government the damaging 
effect of these restrictions is enormous. They 
foster venality, servility, spinelessness, self- 
seekingness, non-involvement, insensitivity— 
guilty silence. Crucial decisions are made by 
persons who, having their civic sensibilities 
crushed out, have only the interests and 
motivations of the mere job-holder. The col- 
lective innate wisdom of two and one half 
million civil servants is allowed no chance 
to exert itself. 

Being a vital citizen requires, even under 
ideal circumstances, energy and courage. 
When confronted with the warning posters, 
and the appointment affidavit, it becomes 
easy, and “the thing to do,” to decitizenize 
oneself, to trade one’s freedom for bene- 
ficience, to prostitute one’s citizenship re- 
sponsibility for a paycheck. 

We should remember that the revolt and 
independence of the American colonies was 


poh seth eg hn aang 


of the British civil service s; 

VLS wae: Hired TCAA Wile ‘Sob LOE yeaheah: 
This was Tom Paine, world citizen, and a 
religious man, who demolished the institu- 
tion of monarchy, who authored Common 
Sense and the Rights of Man, and who gave 
our nation its name: The United States of 
America. 


This nation seeks to bring an example of 
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freedom to the entire world, while at the 
same time hypocritically denying its own 
employees the most vital freedom of all: the 
freedom as individuals to work voluntarily 
for the betterment of mankind. It denies its 
employees the first right of citizenship, 
namely, the right to be responsible. It denies 
a large and wise segment of the nation the 
equal opportunity to be good citizens. 

I urge this Commission to recommend com- 
plete abolition of the Hatch Act and its whole 
train of prior and subsequent abuses of 
citizenship rights. 

EXHIBITS 


Warning Posters of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. 

Pamphlet 20, of the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, 

Appointment Affidavit, Standard Form 61. 

A General Theory of Public Employment, 
by Arch Dotson, Public Administration Re- 
view, Vol. XVI, No. 3, Summer 1956. 

Community Relations—A Guide for Fed- 
eral Agencies, issued by U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, January 1958. 

San Francisco Chronicle editorial and car- 
toon of January 6, 1957, titled The Silenced 
Federal Worker. 

Federal Corrupt Practices and Political Ac- 
tivities, Document 98, 84th Congress, 2nd 
Session, Senate Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections, February 10, 1956. 

Political Activities and the Public Service: 
A Continuing Problem, by Pamela S. Ford, 
published by Institute of Governmental 
Studies, University of California, Berkeley, 
August 1963. 


Fixed Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. RYAN, Mr. Speaker, it is disturb- 
ing that so much hope is being placed 
upon South Vietnam's approaching pres- 
idential election. To be worth something, 
an election should be more than an ex- 
ercise in public relations; it must be a 
means of offering choice between poli- 
cies and insuring that a government 
Possesses genuine legitimacy in the eyes 
of its people. 

The election may be an essentially 
sterile exercise if it is merely a person- 
ality contest between contestants with 
nearly identical views. By excluding 
candidates such as General Minh and the 
economist Au Troung Trang, the regime 
has insured that the most salient di- 
lemma—how to deal with the war—will 
not be confronted. Thus, the election is 
inevitably stillborn, and to artificially 
invest it with significance is only one 
more deception. 

James Wechsler discusses this prob- 
lem in the New York Post of July 24. I 
commend the article, entitled “Fixed 
Pight” to the attention of my colleagues. 

[From the New York Post, July 24, 1967] 
FPrxep FIGHT 
(By James A. Wechsler) 

The inherent fraud in South Vietnam's 
approaching presidential election is another 
cruel betrayal of the war-weary people of a 
blood-drenched land. But thousands of young 
Americans serving on that bleak front are 
simultaneously being betrayed by our own 
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government, which has voiced no audible 
protest against this dirty business. Many of 
our spokesmen continue to herald this 
shabby, sham balloting as proof of the quiet 
evolution of South Vietnamese “democracy.” 

It ls a measure of the psychological attri- 
tion of this deadend conflict that virtually 
no leading American figures—inside or out- 
Side of Congress—have spoken out against 
the fakery of this plebiscite. One can almost 
hear the State Dept. mimeograph machines 
already preparing advance testimonials to the 
Victorious members of the military junta 
who have so rigged the contest that no seri- 
dus choices exist. 

The truth is that any real electoral process 
ended when two men who might have posed 
& real alternative to the policies of the local 
War-lords were denied the chance to run. 
One was Au Truong Thanh, a distinguished 
economist who had served in the junta’s gov- 
ernment but whose quest for a negotiated 
Settlement of the conflict rendered him a 
dangerous neutralist“ or even “pro-Com- 
munist.” 

The other was former Gen. Duong Van 
Minh, now living in exile, whose crime was a 
Comparable disposition to seek an honorable 
Peace with the Viet Cong. The presence of 
either Thanh or Minh in the race would have 
Presented an authentic challenge to the 
Thieu-Ky ticket. 

If the United States had, on its own or 
through the United Nations, challenged the 
exclusionary actions of the so-called Con- 
Stituent Assembly, a genuine election might 
have been conceivable. But President John- 
son and Dean Rusk chose to look the other 
Way. And so Thanh and Minh, as well as 
numerous lesser candidates who dared to 
urge a negotiated solution, have been black- 
listed with no signicant outcry. 

The crackdown can only be constructed 
as a confession—in both Saigon and Wash- 
ington—that too many people in South 
Vietnam might have voted for the “peace 
Candidates” if they had been allowed to do 
80. 


The behavior of the Thieu-Ky operatives 
Was predictable. Whatever their personal 
Tivalries, they have . large stake in a war- 
to-the-finish” policy, at least as long as 
they are assured that Americans will do most 
Of the fighting. They can have no real peace 
in a peaceful Vietnam. But why did Wash- 
ington spurn the possibility of a different 
Outcome in the elections? Why has it tacitly 
Tatified the fraud? 

It has long seemed apparent that the 
Only rational ending for this ghastly mis- 
adventure would be the free emergence of 
& Saigon government capable of negotiat- 
ing a tolerable peace with the Viet Cong 
and Hanoi. 

That was the assumption of many who be- 
lleved that President Johnson rejected any 
fantasy of “total victory” and he meant 
What he said when he repeatedly pleaded for 
“some sign” of the adversarys readiness to 
Come to the conference table, 

U.S. acquiescence in the impending elec- 
tion deceit casts doubt on the whole spirit 
Of the assumption. It strengthens the case 
Of those who contend that we are resolved to 
exact some equivalent of unconditional sur- 
Tender to justify the investment ot our lost 
Sark diese and to affirm Mr. Johnson's man- 

ood. 


No doubt some expert sophists surround- 
ing the President will explain that it would 
be an impropriety for the United States to 
Intervene“ in the affairs of the Constituent 
Assembly. That is hokum. The war long ago 

ne an American war; the junta sur- 
Vives only because it is Washington’s baby. 
Above and beyond all that, every pious state- 
Ment by Mr. Rusk and his deputies asserting 
that we are in Vietnam only to insure the 
Tight of the people there to “determine their 
future" is caricatured by an election in which 
they will be denied any chance to support 
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men who might be capable of breaking the 
deadlock and achieving a compromise peace. 

Apologists for the junta probably will re- 
tort that even the forms of democracy being 
observed in South Vietnam are superior to 
Ho Chi Minh’s one-party system. One need 
offer no defense for that structure to observe 
that even Ho’s harshest critics admit he could 
win an authentic election in the North— and 
it was General Eisenhower who conceded 
more than a decade ago that he would al- 
most certainly have won a free contest 
throughout that divided land. 

Mr. Eisenhower's past statements and ac- 
tions render grotesque his newest declaration 
that the time is at hand for Congress to con- 
sider a declaration of war against North Viet- 
nam. Where would we go from there? Why 
did Eisenhower go to Korea to pave the way 
for an inconclusive truce? Has he succumbed 
to the frenzy of frustration now afflicting too 
many other Americans as North Vietnam re- 
fuses to accept Dean Rusk's diagnosis that 
it is “hurting badly” and must finally sue 
for peace? 

Hanoi may be bombed to its knees before 
this century ends—and possibly even before 
another presidential ballot here. But the 
election scandal in Saigon can only deepen 
the alienation of Americans from a war which 
has poisoned our national life and trans- 
formed us into front-men for a fraud. Some- 
where in the land there must be men of con- 
sequence and independence who will cry out 
against this latest and most arrogant Saigon 
swindle. 


John Cobb Cooper 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with deep sorrow that I 
note the passing on Saturday, July 22, 
1967, of my longtime friend and space 
colleague, John Cobb Cooper. Professor 
Cooper was well known as a pioneer in 
the international law of our air spaces 
and a prominent authority on law in 
outer space itself. His publications and 
writings made a great contribution to our 
present air and space capabilities and 
achievements. I insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the outline of the fine 
career of John Cobb Cooper from the 
New York Times of July 24, 1967: 

JOHN Cooper, 79, Am LAWYER, DIES—PAN 
Am EXECUTIVE DEVISED CODE ron OUTER 
SPACE $ 
Princeton, N.J., July 23—Prof. John Cobb 

Cooper, former president of the International 


Institute of Space Law, who predicted that 


“chaos and conflict” would be Inevitable in 
outer space unless “nationality” was estab- 
lished, died in his home here yesterday. His 
age was 79. 

In his book, “The Right to Fly,” written 
two decades ago, Professor Cooper provided 
one of the early documented analyses of a 
third of a century's efforts to develop air 
power for the uses of peace. 

Professor Cooper insisted that air power 
could not be divided Into good civil power 
and bad military power any more than flight 
through the air was limited by such natural 
boundaries as seacoasts, mountains and 
rivers. 

OFFICER OF AIRLINE 


He was well equipped to discuss the theory. 
As a legal scholar for many years at the 
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Institute for Advanced Study here, he spent 
most of his adult life with aviation, first 
with the Navy during World War I and then 
with Pan American World Airways, of which 
he was to become a vice president before his 
retirement in 1946. 

He drew up his broad concept of law for 
outer space six years ago while he was legal 
adviser to the International Air Transport 
Association. Relying on his background as 
professor of international alr law at McGill 
University, he made these suggestions: 

That the lower boundary of outer space be 
fixed at the point above the earth’s surface 
where it is possible to put a satellite in orbit 


at least once around the earth. 


That outer space should have the same 
status as the high seas, and nobody should 
be able to assert sovereignty over outer space 
or any celestial body in it. 

That satellites and other space craft 
should have the nationality of the country 
that launched them, unless otherwise agreed. 
. That a country should have the right to 
take action in outer space for its self-pro- 
tection and self-defense. 

One observer called these suggestions “a 
down-to-earth solution for a far-out prob- 
lem.” 

HEADED RESEARCH IN LAW 


Professor Cooper was recognized as an au- 
thority in the field. He was a former admin- 
istrator of the American Bar Foundation (the 
research body of the American Bar Associa- 
tion); a fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences and a member of the 
American Rocket Society, the Institute of 
Aerospace Sciences and the International 
Academy of Astronomics. 

He was a graduate of Princeton, and he 
practiced law for 23 years in Jacksonville, 
Fla.. where he was born. For many years 
he was active in civic and politica] affairs, 
having been a delegate to the Democratic 
National Conventions of 1916 and 1924. 

Ten years later, he gave up the private 
practice of law to devote himself to aviation 
law and became a vice president of Pan 
American. He was the first chairman of 
ILA. T. A. in 1945, and the next year was named 
its legal adviser. 


AIDED BY ROCKEFELLER GRANT 


In 1946, the Rockefeller Foundation 
awarded him a grant to do research in inter- 
national air law and related fields. He spent 
the next five years as an elected member of 
the Institute for Advanced Study. In 1951 he 
founded and became first director of the In- 
stitute of Inter-National Air Law at McGill 
University. 

Professor Cooper had contributed to many 
American and international publications, in- 
cluding Foreign Affairs, The Yale Law 
Journal, Journal of Air Law and Commerce, 
International Affairs and Revue Francaise de 
Droit Aerien. 

His wife, the former Martha Helen Marvel, 
whom he married in 1918, died five years 
ago. 
Surviving are a son, John C. of Colorada 
Springs; two daughters, Mrs. Richard W. 
Baker, Jr. of Princeton and Jane N. Cooper 
of New York; a brother, Brig. Gen. Merian C. 
Cooper, U.S.A-F., retired, of Santa Monica, 
Calif.; a sister, Mrs. H. Plant Osborne of 
Jacksonville, and seven grandchildren. 

A funeral service will be held at 2 P.M. 
Tuesday at- Trinity Protestant Episcopal 
Church here. 


z CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
re Ee (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed bill on interest equalization tax. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages S 10161-S 10223 


Bills Introduced: 12 bills and two resolutions were in- 
troduced, as follows: S. 2159-2170; S.J. Res. 97; and 
S. Con. Res. 34. Page 510162 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H.R. 8718, providing for Federal Government pay- 
ments to the D.C. for fiscal year 1968, with amendments 
(S. Rept. 406) ; and 

S. 1003, to amend the Flammable Fabrics Act so as to 
increase the protection afforded consumers against in- 
jurious flammable fabrics, with amendment (S. Rept. 
407). Pages 8 10161-$ 10162 
Taxation: Senate passed (motion to reconsider tabled) 
HLR. 6098, extending for 2 years tax on acquisition of 
stock and debt obligations of a foreign issuer, after tak- 
ing the following additional actions on amendments 
thereto: 

Adopted: Long r Louisiana amendments of a tech- 
nical corrective nature; and, by 45 yeas to 39 nays, 
McCarthy amendment to extend to trusts among living 
persons the same treatment as those involving estates 
created by wills; and 

Rejected: By 34 yeas to 51 nays, Williams of Delaware 
amendment to limit extension of the legislation to 1 year 
rather than 2 years. 

Senate insisted on its amendments, asked for confer- 
ence with House, and appointed as conferees Senators 
Long of Louisiana, Smathers, Anderson, Williams of 
Delaware, and Carlson. 

Pages S 10223, S 10230-5 10240, $ 10245-S 10256 

Legislative Program: Majority leader announced that 

on Thursday, July 27, Senate probably will consider bills 

dealing with the following: D.C. revenue; flammable 
products; and Export-Import Bank. 

Pages S 10255-S 10256 

Authority To Report: All committees were authorized 

during adjournment until noon Thursday, July 27, to 

file reports, along with any individual, supplemental, or 

; minority views. Page S 10266 


Confirmation: Nomination of Leverett Edwards, of 


Oklahoma, to be member of the National Mediation 
Board, was confirmed. Page S 10268 
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Nominations: The following nominations were re- 
ceived: Edward M. Korry, of New York, and Martin J. 
Hillenbrand, of Illinois, to be Ambassadors, respectively, 
to Chile and Hungary; numerous Coast Guard; and 60 
Army in the rank of general. Pages S 10266-5 10268 


Record Votes: Two record votes were taken today. 
Pages $ 10250-S 10251, $ 10255 


Program for Thursday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 6:16 p.m. until noon Thursday, July 27, when 
it expects to consider the bills listed in “Legislative Pro- 
gram,” above. Page $ 10266 


Committee Meetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCERS 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Research and General Legislation, in 
executive session, approved for full committee consider- 
ation with amendments S. 109, prohibiting discrimina- 
tion against agricultural producer concerning his right 
to belong to an association of producers. 


APPROPRIATIONS—INDEPENDENT OFFICES 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee contin- 
ued its hearings on H.R. 9960, fiscal 1968 appropriations 
for independent offices, and the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, with testimony in behalf of 
funds for his Department from HUD Secretary Robert 
C. Weaver, who was accompanied by his associates. 
Hearings continue tomorrow on funds for NASA. 


APPROPRIATIONS—LABOR-HEW 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee, in execu- 
tive session, marked up and approved for full committee 
consideration H.R. 10196, fiscal 1968 appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and related agencies. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Committees on Armed Services and Appropriations: 
Subcommittees on Military Construction concluded 
joint hearings on S. 1241, fiscal 1968 authorizations for 
military construction, after receiving testimony from 
Goy. Tim M. Babcock, of Montana, on funds for Glas- 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in commemoration of Captive 
Nations Week, I include herewith the 
text of my remarks before the Ameri- 
cans To Free Captive Nations, Inc., cele- 
bration at the Statue of Liberty on July 
23, 1967: 

REMARKS or REPRESENTATIVE JOHN M. MUR- 
Puy, AMERICANS To FREE CAPTIVE NATIONS, 
Inc., JULY 23, 1967 
This nation was founded on the prin- 

ciple that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights, that among these 
are Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happi- 
hess." These words, and the principle they 
set forth, although written in a declaration 
of one nation's independence, are a uni- 
versal expression of the independence of 
all mankind. 

It is fitting, therefore, that we celebrate 
Captive Nations Week in the United States, 
because the independence we were able to 
secure over 150 years ago is the independence 
that has been denied hundreds of millions 
Of people. throughout the world; our com- 
Mitment to their freedom should be no less 
than our commitment to freedom at home. 

It is not that some people do not desire 
freedom, for freedom is one of the most 
basic of human desires. Where freedom is 
absent in the world we find without excep- 
tion that it has been replaced—with force 
or decelt—by some form of tyranny. No one 
Voluntarily or willingly chooses to be en- 
ala ved. 

The Russian subjugation of Eastern 
Europe began behind the facade of a mutual 
defense assistance pact in World War II. 
twenty-five years ago. But any hope for 
Russian cooperation faded before the ink 
Was dry on the pact. With unbelievable bru- 
tality and a total disregard for human suf- 
fering the Russians occupied the Eastern 
European nations. Throughout the war, the 
Soviets stripped the area of its entire in- 
dustrial structure, even dismantling entire 
Tactorles for shipment to Russia. After the 
war, what little doubt remained of Soviet 
intentions in Eastern Europe was quickly 
shattered. Instead of withdrawing their 
troops, the Russians began mass deportation 
of Eastern Europeans, and their replacement 
through Russian immigration. This process 
of Russification included the substitution 
of Russian language, laws, and customs—in 
effect, the total obliteration of the national 
identity of the Captive Nations. The result 
of the Russian tyranny is that today over 
one hundred million Eastern Europeans are 
enslaved. 

This same process of enslavement has 
since occurred in other nations throughout 
the world, including Cuba, China, North 
Korea and North Vietnam. 

The Soviets, of course, always have a ready 
justification for their illegal action, They 
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often point to the “elections” held in the 
captive nations as evidence of popular sup- 
port. But we all know, and the Soviets know, 
that an election with only one slate of can- 
didates is no election at all. 

They may claim that the elections show 
popular support, but there are plenty of 
signs to show that popular support is a myth. 
The Hungarian Revolt in 1956 is one exam- 
ple. No one can forget the brave Hungarian 
patriots who were viciously crushed beneath 
the cold steel tread of Soviet tanks. Nor can 
we forget the brave Poles who met a similar 
fate in the Polish October Days. Berlin is still 
another example; where else in the world 
can a government claim such popular sup- 
port that it must build a wall to keep the 
population from deserting. 

These are just a few examples of the spirit 
of freedom that still burns in the hearts of 
citizens of the captive nations. We must not 
let that flame die out, for a flame that can 
withstand the brutality of Russian tyranny 
and still survive must surely someday tri- 
umph. 

But while we celebrate Captive Nations 
Week we should remember another reason 
for our commitment to freedom. We should 
be mindful of the many contributions to this 
country by people from captive nations. The 
greatness of the United States is founded 
on the many talents of a diverse people; we 
have benefitted fram their skills and their 
culture and their devotion to freedom. There- 
fore, our celebration today should renew 
our spiritual ties with the people of Eastern 
and Central Europe. 

I think this yearning for freedom which 
periodically slips over the Berlin Wall in the 
dark of nights or rises up in the streets in 
armed protest will eventually prove to be the 
trojan-horse of Soviet dominated Eastern 
Europe. Russia can physically oppress the 
people, it can wall them in, but it can never 
defeat the will to be free. As long as this will 
is alive, there is hope. 

But we must do our part. We must give the 
captive people reason to hope, As President 
Kennedy once stated: “This country must 
never recognize the situation behind the Iron 
Curtain as a permanent one, but must, by 
all peaceful means, keep alive the hopes of 
27... ene eee es 

ng.” 

We must never let them stand alone. Our 
strongest weapons in this struggle are truth, 
facts and ideas, The Voice of America and 
Radio Free Europe are vital to our purpose. 
Captive Nations Week is another way of 
showing our support, In addition, the United 
Nations must also be encouraged to press 
for freedom behind the Iron Curtain. We 
must never cease to work for their freedom. 

A second task, of equal importance to free- 
ing the people of captive nations, is to pre- 
vent other nations from being enslaved. This 
is our task today in Vietnam. We are taking 
a firm stand in this distant nation so that 
one nation will not impose its will on an- 
other. We must not, and will not, fail in this 
endeavor. In a larger sense, the struggle for 
freedom in Vietnam is a struggle for freedom 
everywhere. Regardless of the name of the 
country, we are committed to the proposi- 
tion that all people shall have the right of 
self- determination. Today the line is drawn 
in Vietnam; who knows where it might be 
drawn tomorrow? 

Therefore, as we celebrate Captive Na- 
tions Week, let us remember that our cause 


is freedom, whether it be for those who are 
enslaved, for those who are fighting to avoid 
enslavement, or for those who are already 
free. Our policy should be not only total op- 
position to tyranny in any form, but en- 
couragement to free nations everywhere, es- 
pecially those emerging nations for whom 
freedom is new and not yet firmly estab- 
lished. Our policy should be that once stated 
by Thomas Jefferson, when he said: "I have 
sworn eternal hostility against any form of 
tyranny over the minds of man.” 

It is in the spirit of Jefferson's words that 
we celebrate Captive Nations Week. Let us 
Temember that our celebration must last 
more than one week a year if our cause is to 
triumph. We should use this week not as a 
one-shot celebration, but as the beginning 
of a full time commitment to the cause of 
freedom. 


Toward Representation for the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CHARLES McC, MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, congressional representation 
for the citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia is beyond a doubt the oldest item on 
our agenda of unfinished business. The 
residents of Washington have lacked 
their own voice in the National Legisla- 
ture for 167 years, and this deprivation 
has become increasingly conspicuous as 
full suffrage and participation in our 
republican system have been extended 
to nearly every adult citizen of the 
States. 

Now it appears that the 90th Congress 
may finally remedy this oversight. The 
extremely thoughtful and constructive 
hearings which began last week in the 
full House Judiciary Committee have 
already highlighted the unprecedented 
unanimity of support for District of Co- 
lumbia representation among Members 
of the House from both parties, and 
among District civic groups from all 
points on the spectrum of public opinion, 

In the lead editorial on Sunday, 
July 23, the Washington Star summa- 
rized the need for voting representation, 
the alternatives available, and the tre- 
mendous support which has developed 
this year. I would like to call this essay 
to the attention of the Congress as a 
perceptive review of the entire question: 
A HOPEFUL Srarr TOWARD REPRESENTATION 

There Is a long way to go before anyone be- 
gins thinking about a victory celebration 
culminating the District of Columbia's long 
fight to win voting representation in Con- 
gress. On the basis of last week's House Judi- 
ciary Committee hearings, however, there is a 
very bright prospect that this will be the ses- 
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sion of Congress which finally sets in motion 
the constitutional amendment which is re- 
quired to grant that right. 

Some, months ago, Chairman Celler of the 
Judiciary Committee told a group of Wash- 
ingtonians that there is still a considerable 
“chasm of indifference” on the subject in 
Congress. This attitude is partially due, he 
said, to a skepticism as to whether District 
residents really want congressional repre- 
sentation—and really need it. 

The manner in which Washington's cit- 
izens responded to the chairman’s challenge 
last week, however, with more of the same 
to come when the hearings resume on 
Wednesday, ought to eliminate those doubts 
completely. 

It Is virtually unheard of, in this city, for 
organizations with the diversified interests 
of the Board of Trade, the American Civil 
Liberties Union, labor, the Home Rule Com- 
mittee, the two competing local political 
parties and the Federation of Citizens’ Asso- 
clations to come together for any purpose. 
When the purpose is to express total agree- 
ment on a subject as senitive as District vot- 
ing rights, and when these groups are joined 
as well by a parade of both Democratic and 
Republican legislators, only an unconscious 
Congress could fail to sit up and take notice. 

The reaction of the Judiciary Committee 
itself is equally encouraging. Nearly a third 
of the influential committee's members, in 
fact, already are sponsoring one or another of 
the several versions of representation amend- 
ments, At the hearings, they raised a num- 
ber of questions dealing with the degree of 
representation which the constitutional 
amendment should specify, and the manner 
in which District representation should be 
added to the present houses of Congress. 
Almost without exception, however, these 
questions were discussed in terms of how 
best to answer them—not at all as insur- 
mountable problems. = 

The amendment with the broadest sup- 
port—urged by President Johnson and co- 
sponsored by several congressmen including 
Chairman Celler—would specifically author- 
ize the District to elect one voting repre- 
sentative to the House, and permit Congress 
thereafter, at its discretion, to grant further 
representation in both the House and Sen- 
ate. Six other proposals, however, also are 

ranging from one which leaves the 
question of specific representation entirely 
in the hands of future Congresses, to one 
specifying immediate representation by two 
senators and the full number of House mem- 
bers to which the District would be entitled 
if it were a state. 

What is the proper form for the amend- 
ment to take? The Star believes, as we have 
always believed, that District residents ulti- 
mately should enjoy the full representation, 
including two senators. We hope, therefore, 
that the constitutional amendment will move 
as far in that direction as Congress is willing 
to go. 

Should Congress’ willingness at this point 
stop short of that ultimate goal, however, as 
most members of Congress believe will be the 
case, no one should be dismayed. 

For the pre-eminent, essential purpose of 
the amendment is to correct an uninten- 
tional omission in the language of the Con- 
stitution which for 167 years has senselessly 
preciuded the District from any meaningful 
voice in Congress. The ball game will still be 
won if the amendment follows the pattern 
proposed by the President. The only essen- 
tial consideration, in that event, is that the 
amendment's language leave no doubt as to 
Congress’ right in the future to grant addi- 
tional degrees of representation, without the 
necessity of amending the Constitution a 
second time. 

The constitutional justifications for this 
action are too well established to require 
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further repetition here. Too often in the past, 
however, the great practical importance of 
national representation—both to District 
citizens and to the Congress—has been 
glossed over. During the current hearings, 
this was a point to which members of Con- 
gress kept returning. 

Chairman Celler commented recently that 
he receives a steady flow of District residents 
at his office seeking advice and help. “Were I 
to undertake all the chores requested,” he 
said, “it might pre-empt all the time I must 
give to my own constituents; and what is 
true of me is true of all the other members 
of Congress. What recourse do I have but 
to send a supplicant to the District of 
Columbia Committee? Yet no one on the 
District Committee comes from the District.” 

Representatives Gude, Mathias and Broy- 
hill, in their individual testimony, all cited 
instances of burdensome District case 
work“ —a load which they said Is fair neither 
to their own constituents nor the District. 
Mathias commented that all congressmen 
constantly face a severe problem in dividing 
their time between national affairs and their 
alligiance “to their own purely local obli- 
gations.” In regard to the District, he said, 
“we need people whose primary loyalty is to 
the people who elect them.” 

District Democratic chairman Tuford Dud- 
ley argued that most members of Congress 
are not fully aware of “the frustrations and 
often the anger of District citizens in having 
no place to go” to press their interests. Of 
course he is right. Nor, in any real sense, 
do the officials running the city have “a 
place to go.” The District needs representa- 
tives, in positions of authority, to explain, 
to press and to vote for the city’s needs—and 
to provide a channel through which Wash- 
ingtonians also can participate directly in 
the making of decisions on national and in- 
ternational affairs. 

Representative Nelsen of Minnesota, who 
has given far more than his share of atten- 
tion to the District, accurately summed up, 
from Congress“ viewpoint, the role of the 
District's man in Congress, He would be In- 
timately aware,“ said Nelsen, “of the many 
problems affecting the 800,000 citizens of the 
District. He would provide a close, regular 
and continuing llaison between the Con- 
gress and the local community. He would 
have a knowledgeable voice in presenting 
to Congress the District’s position on such 
vital areas as taxation and school needs. 
Most of all he would have a vote.” 

Several members of the Celler committee 
questioned whether, at the time voting rep- 
resentation is given the District, the same 
privileges should be extended through the 
Constitution also to territories such as 
Puerto Rico. 

But the fact, of course, is that a constitu- 
tional channel already may progress toward 
this right—as in the case of Hawall and 
Alaska—by achieving statehood. The District, 
however, is neither a state nor a territory. 
It is a unique political enclave, under Con- 
gress’ control, where the federal interest is 
paramount and inviolable. No matter what 
happens, it will remain so. And it is this 
distinction which requires the extraordinary 
process of constitutional amendment as the 
only means of achieving representation in 
the legislative body which ultimately con- 
trols District affairs. 

In opening the House hearings, Chairman 
Celler noted that the anomaly of District 
inhabitants, found worthy of voting for Pres- 
ident and Vice President but not for a voice 
in the national legislature, is “the one sig- 
nifican omission” in this nation’s effort to 
achieve universal enfranchisement. He asked 
on what basis this omission can be justified 
any longer. 

The answer is that no justification exists. 


J uly 26, 1967 
Historic Past of Falmouth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, to most peo- 
ple, including many of my colleagues who 
have spent enjoyable respites from the 
hectic pace of the capital city, on Cape 
Cod, the town of Falmouth is a charming, 
fun-filled resort packed with tanned, re- 
laxed vacationers intent on soaking up 
sun and swimming in the sound. Few, if 
any, of Falmouth's summer visitors take 
the time to become acquainted with the 
historic heritage of their host town. 

Just a month ago, the Conant house, 
one of the oldest in Falmouth, was dedi- 
cated by the Falmouth Historical Society. 
Prior to the ceremonies, which were 
highlighted by performances and con- 
tributions by many diverse groups of Fal- 
mouth citizens, an essay contest was held 
among the schools. The best essay deal- 
ing with the historic past of Falmouth 
was chosen from among many admirable 
efforts, and I am pleased to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues the introduc- 
tory paragraphs written by Alan H. 
King. Those who already know Falmouth 
will gain from this brief introduction to 
its past; those who have not yet had that 
chance will find their wanderlust teased 
by this sketch of an old New England, 
Cape Cod town: 

CONCEPTION TO INCORPORATION 

“Falmouth; Incorported 1686.” To so many 
of us, this is the fromal beginning of our 
society, but otherwise, means little. Few of 
us have the opportunity to realize the trials 
and tribulations the early settlers faced in 
this new area, before incorporation became 
a fact. The events which lead up to this give 
us most of our religious background, cul- 
tures, and common laws. 

In the early years of the 17th century, 
when religious persecution was at its height 
in Europe, the well-known group of sepa- 
ratists from the Netherlands and England 
departed the latter for a new life in the New 
World. The year 1620 now enters our 
as the date these adventurers landed in what 
they had hoped would be but 
actually was the coast of what we now call 
New England. The place where they landed 
was Plymouth. These “Pilgrims” could ac- 
tually be called the first step in the history 
of Falmouth, Massachusetts. 

A few years after this, other groups came 
to the new area, the largest of them being 
the Puritans, who settled and started the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. These Puritans, 
from the area now called Boston, were not 
what one would call “promoters” of religious 
freedom, for persecution was great. Every- 
one who didn’t conform to every Puritan rule, 
was considered to possess the devil in their 
bodies. Many of these people were banished, 
others executed in the squares. This intoler- 
able situation led to revolt, and revolt led 
to factions in the government of the Colony. 
Soon of settlers fied the Bay Colony 
and joined the Pilgrims at Plymouth. Those 
who chose not to stay there usually started 
their own settlement. 

It was one of the latter named groups 
with which we are concerned, for in 1637, a 
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group of ten men, and their families set out 
from Boston. Instead of stopping at Plym- 
outh, they traveled further south, and 
founded what is now Sandwich. This was a 
wise action on their part for they put the 
tolerant Pilgrims between the hard-shelled 
Puritans and themselves. So it was from the 
Puritans, and not the Pilgrims, that the first 
Settlers of Cape Code came. 

Others with the same problems of religion 
soon followed the original ten, so that this 
area soon became the more advanced wing 
Of a liberal congregationalism". The much 
Persecuted at Boston, and the less-perse- 
cuted at Plymouth, could find refuge in the 
tolerant community at Sandwich where dis- 
senters were persecuted unwillingly, if at all. 
It was from Sandwich that the first set- 
tlers came to Falmouth. 

Interestingly enough, it was on the very 
first night the pioneers spent in Falmouth, 
that the first white child was born, The son 
of Johnathan Hatch and his wife, he was 
named Moses, it is said because he was 
born among the flags (probably at the flag 
Swamp on the southern end of Fresh Pond). 

The settlement continued to grow, and in 
1659 permission to purchase land was granted 
to seven men, from Sandwich and Barn- 
stable. In 1660-1, twelve other men’s name 
appears in the records saying that they too 
had purchased property here. 

The colony laws required that “no settle- 
Ment be made remote from a place of pub- 
lic worship, unless the settlers be strong 
enough to support a minister of the gospel”. 
Securing a minister proved to be their great- 
est problem for many years to follow. On top 
Of this, the colony also required that, “the 
Settlers of Saconsett, (one of the various 
Spellings) apply themselves in some effec- 
tual way, as to cause an increase in their 
numbers“. Additionally, because they were 
not yet strong enough, the settlement shall, 
for the time being, belong to Barnstable.” 
In the early 1680's, the settlers laid out lav- 
ish lots, one of which was 30 acres in what 
is now West Falmouth to be given to any- 
One who would preach the word of God. 
These were ment to attract new inhabitants 
to the area. Almost immediately, the Quaker 
church came into prominence in Falmouth. 
On June 4, 1686, the plantation known as 
Suckenesset, was given full incorporation 
&s the town of Falmouth, 

So the first, and probably the most impor- 
tant step in our history was completed. Dur- 
ing the next century, Falmouth experienced 
the usual difficulties of a newly formed and 
growing community. not the least of which 
Were religious problems. In a short history of 
this type, however, it is not practical to in- 
chide a record of these events. Suffice to say 
that by 1774, Falmouth was thriving. 


Newspaper Legend 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, in De- 
cember of last year an item appeared in 
& publication of a Philadelphia club 
which has the historic name of “Poor 
Richards Almanac” which has since been 
reprinted in the Quill, the journal of 
Sigma Delta Chi, the professional jour- 
nalism society. 

I would like to share it with all the 
Members not only because it was written 
by a Philadelphia constituent of mine, 
but because it is a good story. It also 
illustrates the point that some of us 
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would do well to remember when we 
are besieged by enterprising reporters. 

It behooves us to please our constitu- 
ents but, poor souls, they must please 
not only readers but editors. 

The item follows: 

A NEWSPAPER LEGEND 
(By AI Blank) 

Newspapermen love legends. Maybe it's be- 
cause they spend so much time dealing with 
facts, wrestling with accuracy, digging for the 
truth. Or maybe it’s because they spend so 
much time with their elbows propped on 
those slabs of moist mahogany across which 
legends (and hangovers) are born, Whatever 
the reason, the newspaper business is as full 
of legends as railroading, sports, ancient 
Greece, sex and other enduring human insti- 
tutions. One of the perennial legends, told 
in newsrooms and press clubs told by rewrite 
men to copy boys and by police reporters to 
cubs, goes back to May 31, 1889. 

That was the day the little Connemaugh 
River forsook its ordinarily placid course, en- 
couraged by the crumbling of the South Fork 
Dam, and paid an unannounced visit on a 
small Pennsylvania town. The episode went 
down in the almanacs as the Great Johns- 
town Flood, 

A city editor from a distant city sent a re- 
porter to Johnstown to send back first-hand 
accounts of the devastation, The reporter did 
... With flourishes . . . Maybe his prose was 
swept away like the hapless frame houses of 
Johnstown, Maybe he had been influenced by 
pouring over stories of an earlier flood In a 
Gideon Bible found in the night table drawer 
of some high ground hotel, where he had 
holed up to compose his story. Maybe he had 
retreated to the hotel bar and his inspiration 
was more spiritous than spiritual. Whatever 
the reason, his story, cabled back to the city 
editor, began like this... 

“God came out of the mountains today and 
set his ravages upon the city of Johnstown, 
Pa, As if from a huge pail, 20 million tons of 
water poured on the prosperous borough” 
»The wire went on to describe the 2,000 
citizens drowned, the 75 houses “scooped 
from their foundations and crushed like egg- 
shells.” 

But, it was that first line of the dispatch 
that rattled around in the city editor's brain. 
He mustered all of a city editor’s humorous 
cynicism, developed from years of reading 
expense accounts and interviewing college 
girls who wanted to get into “The News- 
paper Game”... and he fired off the legen- 
dary telegram to the reporter at Johnstown: 
“Forget the flood, get me an interview with 
God.“ 


Perry’s Values Ignored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
excellent editorial appearing in the 
magazine Gun Week of July 21, 1967, 
serving the fine sportsmen, conservation- 
ists, hunters, and shooters who enjoy 
that publication, pointing out the real 
value of Camp Perry, to the Nation, to 
our defense program, and to Americans 
everywhere who participate in the great 
sport of rifle and pistol shooting in all 
its abundant and varied forms. 


The editorial follows: 
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Perry's VALUE'S IGNORED 


Capitol Hill snipers who would shoot down 
the National Rifle and Pistol Matches held 
annually at Camp Perry, Ohio, would do well 
to study a report prepared in 1966 for the De- 
partment of the Army. 

Although instigated by foes of the Director 
of Civilian Marksmanship programs, the re- 
port prepared by independent Arthur D. 
Little Co. researchers revealed—to the cha- 
grin of the program's detractors—there is 
significant value in the National Matches and 
other DCM programs. Instead of criticizing 
the programs, the study recommended their 
expansion! 

Although critics of DCM programs have at- 
tacked them on the basis of the alleged $3 
million annual cost, the Little Report found 
the actual net cost of all programs, includ- 
ing Camp Perry matches, was about $475,- 
000—or $1.14 per DCM-affiliated club mem- 
ber, based on 417,000 members in 1965. 

The National Matches were budgeted at 
$2.7 million, but the Little Report questioned 
including $1.46 million pay and allowances 
for military support personnel as part of the 
cost. These payments would be made no 
matter where the servicemen were stationed. 

The report also said another deduction— 
$1.68 million from sale of out-of-date fire- 
arms—should be allowed, bringing the total 
cost of all DOM programs to about $475,000. 

While critics of the DCM programs have 
pointed to “technological advances” of the 
nuclear age which supposedly make the foot- 
soldier obsolete, the Little Report said “the 
Army's Light Weapons Infrantrymen and 
the Marines are almost certain to be em- 
ployed in any ‘shooting war’ in which our 
nation becomes embroiled. Since the basic 
individual weapon of such combat arms is 
the rifle, it is important the men in such 
units become thoroughly proficient in its 
use.“ 

The report added that surveys of records 
at Army training camps showed that service- 
men with previous flrearms training, not 
necessarily through DCM-amliated clubs, 
were better marksmen, better soldiers, were 
more likely to volunteer for combat arms, 
and most importantly—less likely to become 
casualties in combat! 

What's more, units containing DCM- 
trained personnel had better average and 
individual marksmanship records, indicat- 
ing the trained shooters either shared their 
knowledge or freed instructors to give more 
time to those unfamiliar with guns. Thus, the 
benefits of the DCM program was spread well 
beyond the number of pre-service partici- 
pants, producing better-trained units more 
effective in combat, more likely to survive 
combat. 

Apart from the life-saving value of pre- 
service firearms marksmanship training, the 
nation points with pride to the six medals, 


“including two Gold Medals, won by the 


U.S. Shooting Team during the 1964 Olym- 
Pics. It is significant that half of the U.S. 
Olympic Team consisted of Army Marks- 
men, many of whom perfected their skills 
at the Camp Perry matches. 

The Little Report found the process of 
preparing for the Camp Perry matches, the 
Olympics and other contests stimulates a 
continuing source of knowledgeable and 
qualified marksmen and potential military 
instructors, 

Therefore, the Little Report recommended 
the DCM programs “be emphasized more and 
pursued even more effectively to reach a 
greater percentage of those young men likely 
to enter military service.” 

In addition to the military value of the 
matches, police departments and civic- 
minded organizations nationwide have found 
the disciplines of marksmanship training 
an excellent means of combating juvenile 
delinquency. 

The dream of competing at Camp Perry is 
an important factor in sustaining the in- 
terest of these youngsters. Incidentally, un- 
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less they are among the handful picked as 
members of state teams, they attend at their 
own expense—which is considerable—and 
not at government expense on a “fat-cat 
junket” as some misinformed—or mali- 
cious—critics have claimed. 

It would seem that if the Administration 
can spend thousands of dollars per graduate 
in its Job Corps and similar youth projects 
it should be able to spend $1.14 each, and 
even more, for a proven program which— 
aside from all other benefits—will increase 
a soldier's chances of survival in Viet Nam 
Jjungles.— A. J. 


Closed Borders Can Provide a Good 
Life for Arabs and Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


f OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Meyer 
Levin, accomplished author and contrib- 
utor to the Jewish Press, has written 
an article concerning his recent trip to 
the Middle East. 

Mr. Levin specifically stresses that in 
spite of the war, the holy places and other 
points of interest have been restored and 
the area is now safe to visit. He also sug- 
gested various solutions to the Arab 
refugee problem. 

I commend the following article to the 
attention of our colleagues, which ap- 
peared in the July 7, 1967, issue of the 
Jewish Press. 

The article follows: 

“CLOSED BORDERS” Can Provipe A Goon LIFE 
von ARABS AND JEWS 
(By Meyer Levin) 

BETHLEHEM —What shall be done for the 
Holy Land? We have just toured with our 
family quite peaceably through virtually the 
entire area that was so mysteriously shut off, 
on “the other side,” and we believe that the 
most helpful manifestation right now would 
be a rush of visitors, here. People should 
come not only for the most classic and beau- 
tiful of tours, not only to show concern for 
what is spiritually the most important area 
on earth, but also to see for themselves how 
simple it would be to provide a good life 
for both Arabs and Jews, to settle the refu- 
gees, to prevent further bitterness and blood- 
shed in the land of brotherhood and love. 

This simple public manifestation, now that 
the tourist season is open, would save both 
Arab, Palestine and Israel economically. 
Right now, though everyone talks of a great 
season, the hotels remain empty. There seems 
to be a last hesitation to overcome, and for 
this, two questions should be answered. 

1. Is It safe? 

Answer: Tes. 

2. Can one really see every place of import- 
ance? 

Answer: Yes. 

Already, the old city of Jerusalem teems 
with life, the shops and stalls are clean and 
if one did not know the history of the past 
month, one could hardly imagine there had 
been a war, In the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre a stone-carver taps away at repairs 
that have nothing to do with the war. They 
have been going on for years, and the Greek, 
Armenian and Catholic priests declare that 
not one service has been missed. 

TRUTH VERSUS PROPAGANDA 

To the traditional Holy Land tour is added 

the fascination of seeing for oneself what has 
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been true, what has been false, what has 
been propaganda in the disputes over Pales- 
tine. One may start with the worst spot of 
all, Gaza, an indolent, hate-infested town in a 
strip of miserable refugee camps where some 
350,000 Arabs have been kept penned up. Liv- 
ing mostly on a Unrwa dole of four cents 
worth of flour and other foods per person per 
day. Yet Gaza also has a rich section of fine 
homes, of merchants and planters who own 
extensive orange groves in the strip. 

One must go open-eyed rather than eyeless 
in Gaza, and even then it is hard to see the 
truth, for thousands of embittered refugee 
fighters have slipped back into their pajamas. 
Yes, they heard the broadcast conversation 
of Nasser and King Hussein, fixing up to say 
that British and American ald forces helped 
the Israelis. So do they still belleve this hap- 
pened? “Oh yes,“ says a hospitalized Arab, 
with a fixed smile. Another quite honestly 
tells a Prench visitor, “What do I want? Only 
to wait till next time, and kill all the Israelis. 
And that is the truth for 90 per cont of us 
here.” 

How can this be changed? Only by a change 
of life for these people, If the peace-loving 
comrade Kosygin would help the Arabs to 
build factories and a port in Gaza, with a 
fraction of the billions to be wasted on new 
armaments, all could change. 

REBUILD LIVES 

To rebuild the lives of these people would 
Tequire only jobs, housing—not even a large- 
scale operation for the experts who have set- 
tled Siberia. 

A glance at the map shows how a port in 
Gaza, connected by a short open corridor to 
Hebron, could serve the million Arabs on the 
west bank of the Jordan as well as all Arabia 
to the east. 

Driving from Hebron to Bethlehem, to 
Ramallah with its rich effendis’ villas and 
northward to Nablus, one has the greatest 
tourist surprise. The drive is through peace- 
ful biblical landscapes of cypress, olives and 
vines, through pastoral valleys where don- 
keys are loaded high with fresh-cut sheaves 
of barley and wheat. Little boys sell fruit 
by the roadside; sheep graze on the hills. 

One's first thought is: How sparsely popu- 
lated, the land! Mile after mile without a 
village! How cruel it was to pen up the 1948 
refugees in a few crowded camps in Jericho 
for 19 years, so as to deepen their hatred, 
when they could so easily have been settled, 
practically all of them in this area alone! 
So this was the secret behind the closed 
borders! i 

AREAS FOR SETTLEMENT 

This area is as lovely as Galilee, a contig- 
uous territory, rich with cooperative farm 
villages, brigħt with lights at night. And 
there is still another area for settlement that 
may require a little more preparation, but 
is potentially even richer, 

Down in the Jordan Valley, if one drives 
past the large green oasis of spring-fed 
Jericho, one comes to an additional small 
area of green on the parched earth, a model 
farm that is a singular example of reclama- 
tion in what was once a wonderland of date 
palms and tropical fruits. 

The reclaimed land is a farm school set 
up after 1948 by the Arab Development So- 
ciety, under Musa Alami. With help from 
the Ford Foundation, the American I. C. A. 
church groups and others, teachers and stu- 
dents dug more than ten wells, producing 
irrigation water that is slightly saline, but 
usable for certain crops. Large cattle barns 
and modern poultry runs remind one of the 
Israeli sector. 

“ VAST RECLAMATION 


“The entire Jordan Valley can be reclaimed 
in this way,” an instructor tells us as we 
drink cool, fresh milk from his dairy. “All 
the people in the camps could live quite well, 
if only we were allowed to settle them.” 

He is fascinated by our description of an- 
other farm experiment on soll much like his 
own, at the far end of the Dead Sea, where 
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the Israel colony of Neot Hakikar uses the 
same sort of water for out-of-season toma- 
toes and for gladioli that are air-shipped to 
London, 

“If we could only meet together and ex- 
change ideas and experiences,” says the in- 
structor, with wistful hope. “Do you think 
it will now be possible?” 

The active opinion of the world, demanding 
an end to political victimization of the Holy 
Land, can make this immediately possible. 
And the first step would be a giant wave of 
visitors, who can then say, "I saw it for 
myself. I know what can be done.” 


College Students Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Greenville, Tenn., Sun carried an in- 
teresting appraisal of our college stu- 
dents today, and Iam happy to make this 
article available to my colleagues and the 
readers of the RECORD. 

Pur THEM TO WORK; TAXPAYERS GETTING 

FED Up 

More than just a few people in this com- 
munity are proud of the fact that they 
“worked their way through college.” 

They make no secret of the fact that they 
obtained a higher education by waiting on 
tables, tutoring, typing, etc., and then sup- 
plemented that income by working hard at 
summer jobs. 

In short, they got their education the hard 
way. without depending on federal ald and, 
in many cases, accepting little or no family 
aid. Those we know were not hurt by the 
extra effort. Indeed, it made them better 
qualified to compete when they left the ivy- 
covered walls. 

Thinking about these good citizens we 
cannot help wondering about so many col- 


lege people of 1967 and how those unwhole- 


some types can spend so much time making 
demonstrations, holding love-ins, and in gen- 
eral making unmitigated nuisances of them- 
selves. Where do they get all the free time 
for this hipstering? 

Our sentiments were echoed recently by 
an engineering student. Watching thousands 
of disorderly young people milling around 
in a demonstration (in the course of which 
our American Flag was burned) he shook 
his head and remarked: 

“I don't get it. How can they do all those 
things? March, smoke pot, stay up night 
after night yakking away and plunking 
guitars, making love, making trips to demon- 
strate? These are students? When do they 
study? In engineering we certainly don't 
have time for such nonsense, nor do they 
have time for it In medicine, law and other 
fields. Somebody must have rigged it so that 
an awful lot of college students don't have 
to do any work.” 

If those really are college undergraduates 
we see, it's about time somebody put them 
to work. If their professors can't give them 
enough studies to keep them out of mis- 
chief, maybe some of their grants and bene- 
fits should be reviewed. 

With all that time on their hands, maybe 
they could use some of it to earn their keep, 
waiting on tables, washing dishes, etc. 

Indeed everybody would benefit if these 
people had to do some work on their way 
through college. And not the least of the 
beneficiaries would be the taxpayers who are 
supporting a big chunk of the cost of the 
“education” of these academic bums. 

Column HERALD, 
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The Need for Meat Inspection 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the need 
for revision of the Federal Meat In- 
spection Act is becoming increasingly 
evident through the hearings being con- 
ducted by a House Agriculture Subcom- 
mittee. 

The use of diseased animals, con- 
tamination of carcasses during dressing 
operations, and employment of chemical 
additives and preservatives are the un- 
pleasant facts found in a small number 
of our generally responsible meatpack- 
ing plants. The courageous gentleman 
from Iowa, Mr. NEAL SmitH, has intro- 
duced several bills, H.R. 1314, H.R. 1316, 
and H.R, 6168, which offer this Congress 
the opportunity to take positive action to 
protect the consumer from the irrespon- 
sible minority of meatpackers. 

A Minneapolis Tribune editorial has 
clearly enunciated the problem we face 
not just in Minnesota but all over the 
Nation, I offer it for insertion in the 
Recorp at this point: 

THOse ABUSES IN THE SLAUGHTER HOUSE 


“It makes me sick,“ was the reaction of a 
Minneapolis housewife upon reading in the 
Sunday Tribune about filthy meat slaughter- 
ing practices found in some Minnesota 
plants. She and other consumers have a right 
to be sickened- and shocked over the lack of 
enough inspections to insure a safe total 
meat supply in this state. 

Minnesota Agriculture Commissioner Rus- 
sell G. Schwandt says the state does inspect 
meat plants twice a year or more for sanitary 
conditions. The state also runs tests of meat 
products to protect against adulteration. But 
Minnesota is one of nine states that do not 
require the crucial before and after slaughter 
inspections needed to keep out diseased ani- 
mals, and to maintain a continuous check 
on slaughtering practices. Only the federal 
government does this here on meat bound 
for interstate channels. 

In Minnesota, only 46 plants are federally 
inspected; 401 plants are not. The plant com- 
parison exaggerates the problem because the 
large federally inspected establishments turn 
out the bulk of the meat products. The un- 
inspected plants are mostly small operations. 
But this should not minimize the need for 
regular inspection of all plants. All meat 
should be safe. 

A U.S. Department of Agriculture investi- 
gation showed what can happen from lack of 
regular inspections. Equipment was found to 
be unclean; pus, manure and urine had been 
splashed onto animal carcasses. 

The shuddering result of such shoddy prac- 
tices can be the spread of disease, such as 
salmonellosis—the increasingly prevalent 
cause of stomach aches often erroneously 
attributed to influenza, 

The Minnesota Agriculture Department 
asked the 1967 legislature for $200,000 to 
increase its meat plant inspection program. 
It failed to win approval. 

Congress and federal officials are prodding 
the states to act, possibly with the encour- 
agement of federal aid. The Minnesota Legis- 
lature dropped the ball this year; it should 
not repeat the mistake in 1969. 
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The Greatest Tragedy of All 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, last night 
the city of Detroit was virtually gutted 
by roving bands of Negro rioters. Only 
2 days of rioting have passed, but al- 
ready the estimated damages have soared 
well over the $150 million mark, and the 
end is not yet in sight. President Johnson 
has responded by sending Federal troops 
into the area. And, after listening to 
some of the detailed reports of the vio- 
lence in Detroit, I have no doubt that 
the President acted wisely. 

The following editorial which appeared 
in this morning's edition of the Washing- 
ton Post raises a few questions that all 
of us would do well to ponder. The most 
important question we must ask is “Why 
Detroit?” for several years now Detroit 
has been a shining example of inter- 
racial progress. The city’s poverty pro- 
gram is far and away the best in the 
United States. Apparently, the untiring 
and dedicated action of thousands of 
Detroit citizens has gone unappreciated 
by the Negro rioters. 

The Negroes keep talking about equal- 
ity, but after last night's uprising, I must, 
in all candor, admit that I have not the 
faintest notion of the type of equal op- 
portunity they are talking about. Usually 
Americans have been known to pursue 
equality by raising their position to the 
level of those they feel are “better off” 
in terms of opportunity. Because of this 
recurring inclination in our people, our 
Nation has been the most progressive na- 
tion the world has ever known. But now 
a new interpretation of equality appears 
to be upon us. No longer is it the intent 
of some of our people to heighten their 
position in society; rather they feel 
equality is best achieved by pulling others 
down to their level. Indeed, Mr. Speaker, 
the quest for equality, once looked upon 
as a pathway to progress, is rapidly be- 
coming an avenue of destruction. 

The editorial follows: 

THE GREATEST TRAGEDY OF ALL 

This country is now coming into a bad 
time, In this fourth summer of slum riots, 
the sense of despair is beginning to rise 
steeply amidst a Nation struggling for reme- 
dies. Americans know only that the tradi- 
tional rules are no longer holding, that the 
present solutions are not enough, and that 
a great deal depends upon the speed with 
which we can respond to a protest that, for 
all its urgency, is as incoherent as it is 
demonically destructive. 

If these riots continue it will be a very 
bad time indeed for civil rights, for social 
legislation, and for the prosperous develop- 
ment of the great cities. The movement for 
racial equality has been forced onto the de- 
fensive. If the disorders persist, public au- 
thorities can be expected to resort to in- 
creasingly crude methods of repression, as 
the wanton use of firearms by police and 
National Guardsmen in Newark suggests. The 
contagion of riots will assuredly end in the 
re-establishment of order, throughout the 
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Nation, but it may be order at a terrible 


ce. 

The Detroit riot is the greatest tragedy of 
all the long succession of Negro ghetto out- 
bursts. In other cities it has been possible to 
seek causes in the ineptitude of govern- 
ments, the hostility of employers and 
the destitution of the slum’s people. But De- 
troit is different. 

For years Detroit has been the American 
model of intelligence and political courage 
applied to the governance of a huge indus- 
trial city. Mayor Cavanagh has gone further, 
over a longer period of years, to respond to 
the people of the slums than any other big- 
city mayor; and now Mr. Cavanagh is doubt- 
less destroyed as a political leader. Detroit's 
gifted young Congressman Conyers, one of 
six Negroes in the House, was booed and 
pelted by the crowd. 

Detroit's poverty program has been re- 
peatedly cited as the most effective in the 
United States. Its police force is considered 
a model of temperate restraint. Its inner city 
schools are one of the country’s leading ex- 
amples of forceful reform in education. The 
United Automobile Workers have done more 
for racial equality than any other union in 
the history of American labor, and they have 
been met with the steady cooperation of the 
automobile manufacturers. Whatever the 
deprivations of Detroit, there is no shortage 
of well-paid industrial jobs free of racial dis- 
crimination, The city of Detroit was badly 
shocked by its fearful race riot in 1943. Over 
the past decade there has been no other large 
American city in which government, busi- 
ness and labor have devoted as much skill 
and effort to the cause of the Negro and the 
poor, 

The sources of these riots He beyond any 
easy explanations in the social and economic 
Statistics. They are painfully similar to the 
riots currently endemic in underdeveloped 
countries. They are similar to the riots in the 
European cities of a century or two ago. It 
is never easy for cities to absorb large and 
sudden tides of rural immigration. That, of 
course, is the long view: the riots are a stage 
of social transformation, and the cities will 
ultimately pass through it. 

But the long view is not good enough. Talk 
of social transformation is very thin comfort 
to those who died, and to those whose homes 
and shops were burned and looted. This 
country, never long on patience in crises, 
now needs an immediate course of action, 

Public order necessarily comes first. It is 
simply recognizing reality to say that ever 
deeper remedy will be pushed aside until 
order has been reliably protected in Detroit, 
Newark, Plainfield, Waterloo, and every other 
American city, large or small. Everyone who 
lives in cities needs to understand that con- 
tinued street fighting will ineluctably lead 
to the increased militarization of the police. 
That process of militarization can even be 
justified on the evidence of Newark, where 
frightened and vengeful police and over- 
armed National Guardsmen appear to have 
gone far beyond any permissible limits in 
their use of automatic weapons. This news- 
paper recently reported that one body con- 
tained 39 bullet holes, a number difficult to 
explain by any rational policy. Those 39 
bullet holes suggest the atmosphere now 
prevalent in some of the less well run urban 
police forces as the wave of rioting progresses. 

Clearly, police need new weapons for riot 
control. Revolvers are not very useful to 
control crowds; the National Guard's ma- 
chine guns and carbines ought never to be 
used in areas where women and children are 
likely to be caught in the crossfire. Some 
police authorities have experimented with 
temporarily debilitating chemicals that can 
be sprayed or hosed from a distance. Cer- 
tainly police need training in riot con- 
trol, Here are areas where the present Fed- 
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eral effort can be heavily expanded with 
great profit, And, of course, sniping will al- 
ways be a danger as long as Federal and 
state law makes it possible for every crim- 
inal and every maniac on the continent to 
get a gun. 

The continued riots, particularly in Det- 
Toit, will no doubt lead to renewed political 
attacks on the public programs of commu- 
nity action, job training, improved educa- 
tion and expanded housing. They have not 
prevented riots, it will be argued. But the 
answer is that they are all slow, difficult jobs 
in which the profit only appears over the 
long haul. The country is going in the right 
direction with its campaigns to end poverty 
and to build model cities. The country needs 
steady hands in this moment, and cannot 
let itself to baited or distracted by the black 
insurrectionaries or the white reactionaries 
who are, not for the first time, singing in 
close harmony. 

The riots have done immense and irrepa- 
rable harm to the fabric of the cities, and 
to the march for civil rights. The question is 
not whether order will eventually be en- 
sured: certainly it will be ensured. It is the 
manner in which this is done that must be 
our first concern. The real question is the 
oldest question of the American republic, 
one that has been met many times, one that 
is always answered in a different way, and 
at a new cost. The question is whether a 
nation of free men can achieve order and 
social justice as well. 


SBA Experimental Development Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


` OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the opportunity to attend Commu- 
nity Day in Greensburg, Ky., to officially 
recognize the opening of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration’s Operation Impact 


program. 

Operation Impact is an experimental 
program designed to aid the local econ- 
omy through the coordination of State, 
Federal, and private enterprise sources. 
Greensburg is one of four communities 
in the Nation selected for this program. 

The citizens of Greensburg are en- 
thusiastic about the economic growth 
potential of Operation Impact in their 
community and are rolling up their 
sleeves in preparation for participation 
in the program. 

Basically Operation Impact expects to 
first stimulate employment with the 
location or expansion of industry. The 
increased payrolls will stimulate the 
local economy and provide the necessary 
growth incentive. 

When Bernard L. Boutin, Administra- 
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sary to the success of the program. 

We must have the backing of the people 
who live and earn their livings in the area, 
as well as the leaders of all the various seg- 
ments of the commnuity to 
work. We can help them, and 
fullest extent, but they must help us with 
their active support and 
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Said Administrator Boutin. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to report 
that the citizens of Greensburg, Ky., are 
responding with their best efforts and 
fullest cooperation. They want to make 
the program a success. 

Mrs. J. D. Gorin and Mr. Walter C. 
Gorin, editors and publishers of the 
Greensburg Record-Herald are giving 
the full editorial support of their news- 
paper to the program. 

As evidence of the enthusiastic sup- 
port for the program by the citizens of 
Greensburg I should like to have in- 
serted in the Recorp the lead story from 
page 1 of the Thursday, July 13, edi- 
tion of the Greensburg Record-Herald 
announcing the beginning of SBA's 
Operation Impact, as follows: 

SBA LAUNCHES EXPERIMENTAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM HERE 

The Greensburg-Green County industrial 
development potential increased consider- 
ably Monday when the “Operation Impact” 
offices of the Small Business Administration 
opened at 127 Public Square. 

Operation Impact Is an experimental pro- 
gram designed to aid the local economy 
through the coordination of state, federal 
and private enterprise sources. Greensburg 
is one of four communities in the nation 
selected for this p 

Greensburg has proposed 16 projects so 
far, including a motel, nursing home, air- 
port, golf course, and chicken and milk pro- 
cessing plants. 

Following nationwide TV and newspaper 
coverage last week phone calls were re- 
ceived locally from industries in different 
sections of the U. S., expressing an interest 
in locating here. 

LOCAL ACTION NEEDED 


Hobart. Berry, SBA Industrial Specialist 
from Washington said Monday that “local 
participation is paramount to the success 
of the program.” 

A successful resource development pro- 
gram requires the concentrated efforts of all 
groups, agencies, organizations, and individ- 
uals in an area,” he stated. 

“The success of Greensburg improvement,” 
he continued, “Will depend primarily upon 
the imagination, enthusiasm, initiative and 
leadership of the local people. If these traits 
are lacking, little can be accomplished by 
outside assistance and motivation.” 

The four SBA officials, who have staffed 
the local office since Monday have made it 
clear the program is not a cure-all, but they 
are anxious “to help the people of this 
county in every way in developing the local 
economy.” 

Greensburg was chosen for the program, 
an SBA official revealed Monday, “primarily 
because of the attitude of the local people.” 
“We feel strongly,” he said, “that the peo- 
ple are sincere in their desire to boost in- 
dustrial development through any means at 
our disposal,” 

Other basic considerations were a labor 
surplus, a reported 5,500 men available in 
Green and adjoining counties, and a lack 
of projects which are a direct result and 
financed solely by federal aid. 

SBA officials had for some time been 
quietly investigating 55 possible locations 
for the program. The possibility of Greens- 
burg's being chosen was known among local 
government officlals and community leaders, 
but was not generally known until the an- 
mouncement of the selection was given 
nation-wide news coverage Thursday. 

Financial aid directly from SBA is limited 
to loans. It makes no grants. However SBA 
can act as coordinators to put local people in 
contact with any government programs 
which offer grants, All other SBA programs, 
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such as SCORE, Management Councils etc. 
are available for direct application for 
Greensburg. 

Mr, Bernard L. Boutin, administrator of 
SBA has said, “No small businessman who 18 
a client of SBA will ever be allowed to falter 
or fail for lack of management guidance 
SBA management assistance in every field 
will be available through the “Operation Im- 
pact" program. 

Other federal agencies expected to take 
part at Greensburg or the other three “Op- 
eration Impact” locations are the Economic 
Development Administration, the Farmers 
Home Administration, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. ? 

The other locations of “Operation Im- 
pact” are the Warsaw-St, Lawrence shop- 
ping area of Cincinnati, the Gila River In- 
dian Reservation in Arizona, and Russell- 
ville, Ark. 

The Warsaw-St. Lawrence shopping area 
in Cincinnati, SBA said, is one of the oldest 
sections of the city with about 40 merchants 
serving 9,150 families. Its main problem, the 
agency said, is a steady loss of business to 
suburban and downtown stores, lack of park- 
ing space, credit, and financing to rebuild 
stores, Iack of management skills in promo- 
tion and advertising. 

Russeliville is the keystone of an eight- 
county rural area between Fort Smith and 
Little Rock, and SBA said the area must be 
developed to provide facilities and numerous 
small businesses to accommodate the work- 
ing population as well as a tourist influx 
expected from a new reservoir at Dardan- 
nelle. 

The Gila River reservation, SBA said, lacks 
small business opportunities and job skills 
and has an average family income of about 
$700 a year. 


Free Speech and the Peace Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OY NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to bring 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House an issue which has, to date, re- 
ceived little attention—an issue, the im- 
plications of which, merit serious con- 
sideration not only by this House, but 
by all Americans. It is an issue which 
touches the essence of the Peace Corps— 
an agency whose very effectiveness turns 
upon its freedom, its openness and its 
independence from traditional bureau- 
cratic procedures. 

The implications are, however, broader 
than the survival of the Peace Corps. 
They touch one of our most basic rights, 
that of the free expression of ideas—a 
right, the protection of which, necessi- 
tates even greater vigilance during peri- 
ods of national crisis, One need only re- 
call recent harsh criticism, bordering on 
allegations of treason, of those opposing 
U.S. involvement in Vietnam to realize 
the necessity of preventing attrition of 
the right to speak. 

Involved, as well, is the right—indeed 
the necessity, if we, as a nation, are to 
make intelligent decisions—of the Amer- 
ican people to hear anything and every- 
think relevant to our self-government. 

Raised, also, is the question, dally in- 
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creasing in importance, but as yet re- 
ceiving slight consideration, of the ad- 
visability of imposing the same restric- 
tions on, public employees engaged in 
different activities. I suggest, Mr. 
Speaker, that neither reason nor logic 
dictate that the rules concerning one 
employed in a certain governmental ac- 
tivity mecessarily be the same as those 
applicable to one employed by that same 
government in a different activity. 

Bruce Murray, until his recent dis- 
missal, was a Peace Corps volunteer in 
Chile. As reported by James Wechsler in 
the New York Post, he was dismissed be- 
cause he authorized a Chilean newspaper 
to publish his letter criticising a recent 
Peace Corps ruling which declared it im- 
Proper for Peace Corps volunteers to sign, 
as Peace Corps volunteers, a Negotia- 
tions Now” petition. Although so ques- 
tionable as to appear implausible, sign- 
ing said petition constituted, according 
to the Peace Corps’ directive, an inter- 
ference in Chilean politics. 

As indicated by Clayton Fritchey in an 
article in the New York Post Mr. Jack H. 
Vaughn, Director of the Peace Corps, has 
reversed the policy as it applies to publi- 
cations in U.S. news media. 

But what of Bruce Murray? Given the 
facilities of modern communication such 
as the Associated Press and the United 
Press International, is the difference be- 
tween publishing a letter, critical of U.S. 
Policy, in a U.S. newspaper and publish- 
ing that same letter in a host, or other 
foreign, country newspaper so great as 
to warrant the dismissal of one who 
chooses the latter course? 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I 
Suggest serious consideration of the fol- 
lowing articles—the first by James 
Wechsler in the New York Post of July 
18, the second by Clayton Fritchey in the 
New York Post of July 21: 

[From the New York Post, July 18, 1967] 

A BATTLE or THE Peace Corps 
(By James A. Wechsler) 

Echoes of what will inevitably become 
known as the “Bruce Murray Case” may 
haunt the Peace Corps for a long time. 

Murray talked quietly yesterday about the 
events leading to his recent dismissal from 
the Corps untt in Chile. He is a light-haired, 
Genicl, neatly-dressed young man, quite in- 

ble in outward aspect from am- 
bitious contemporaries who drink martinis 
on the bar-car after a day's labor in Wall 
Street. He has neither the stereotyped tones 
nor brooding demeanor of a “case.” 

But the issues stirred by the fate of this 
Political war casualty have created problems 
of conscience for many other volunteers 
and for serious men in the leadership of the 
Peace Corps. 

Murray joined the Corps in 1965 immedi- 
ately after receiving a master’s degree in 
Music at UCLA and, after „ Was as- 
signed to Concepcion, Chile, in October of 
that year. He taught music at the university 
there; he worked with the university or- 
chestra ond spent another part of his time 
in choral exercises with juveniles held in local 
Prisons. He also devoted hours to teaching 
English at the local YMCA. Throughout this 
interval he lived in a Chilean slum. The 
diversity and dedication of his activity offer 
& renewed glimpse of the anonymous services 
boing rendered by thousands of volunteers in 
80 many places. 

Then, last May after long introspection 
about Vietnam. he lost his anonymity. He 
and several others signed a “Negotiations- 
Now” petition circulated among volunteers. 
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Soon thereafter an area representative of 
the Corps visited the group and read a letter 
announcing that it was improper for Peace 
Corps personnel to identify themselves as 
members of the Corps in signing such a 
declaration. 

Murray thereupon drafted a lonely state- 
ment, asserting that the restriction violated 
both his personal rights and the spirit of the 
Corps. He sent copies to Peace Corps chieftian 
Jack Vaughn, two other officials stationed in 
Chile, and ‘The Times. 

About a week later a newspaper in Con- 
cepcion (EI Sur) published a UPI dispatch 
describing the Peace Corps edict prohibiting 
volunteers from revealing their connection in 
signing any Vietnam dissent and reporting 
that one member of the group had asked to 
have his name removed. At this point Mur- 
ray committed his explosive sin. He gave a 
copy of his letter to El Sur, which published 
it the next day. In doing so he made it plain 
that he was speaking only for himself. 

Within 48 hours he was interrupted at an 
orchestra rehearsal by a Peace Corps aide 
and informed that he had been recalled to 
Washington. There were a series of amiable 
but futile mectings with Vaughn, and his 
deputies, Murray refused to agree to change 
his course and was politely but firmly “termi- 
nated.” His present hope is to return to work 
for the University of Concepcion if his draft 
board approves. 

Why did Murray fight so hard for the right 
to identify himself as a Peace Corpsman in 
challenging our Vietnam policy? Perhaps the 
better question is: why did anyone in Wash- 
ington (was it the State Dept.) insist that he 
be punished and thereby dramatize a signa- 
ture that would otherwise have received 
little notice? 

Murray plausibly contends that his credi- 
bility in Chile (where left-wing forces con- 
tinually try to brand the Corps as a nest of 
“Imperialist spices” and CIA operatives) was 
at stake. The formal contention on which his 
dismissal was based—that he was interfer- 
ing” in Chilean politics—was a bureaucratic 
fantasy; the fact of life is that no significant 
segment in Chilean politics supports the U.S. 
position in Vietnam. 

“When I left,“ Murray says, “everybody I 
knew was in favor of what I was doing—pro- 
fessors, the people I lived with, even people 
I met casually in the street. I never really 
met anyone there who backed our escalation 
in Vietnam.” 

More recently five Peace Corps volunteers 
in Ecuador, led by Paul Cowan, published a 
letter in The Times proclaiming their dis- 
agreement with our Vietnam stand. It is a 
measure of the surviving decency and ambi- 
valence of the Corps“ leadership that their 
heresy will not be punished. 

In response to inquiry, a Corps spokesman 
in Washington sald yesterday that the dis- 
tinction was that they had been cleared be- 
cause they had not carried their message to 
the press in Ecuador and that much of their 
protest was aimed at the Peace Corps itself. 
The point is well-intentioned if not well- 
reasoned. 

One hopefully concludes that rational men 
have recognized the peril of a full-scale re- 
bellion in the Corps and are finding ways 
to justify abstention from further reprisals, 

So perhaps 25-year-old Bruce Murray 
didn't really lose the larger battle. The sad 
question is why any Washington bureaucrat 
ever believed anything could be gained by 
opening fire on him and undermining the 
integrity and character of an organization 
that has been—by deed rather than word— 
the worthiest voice of America in recent 


years. 
[From the New York Post, July 21, 1967] 
THE PEACE CORPS RULING 
(By Clayton Richey) 


WASHINGTON.—In politics, as the late John 
F. Kennedy and Fiorello La Guardia proved, 
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there's nothing like admitting a mistake. It’s 
disarming, and it clears the sir. 

The latest public official to discover this Is 
the able director of the Peace Corps, Jack 
Vaughn, who has just saved himself of a lot 
of future trouble by sensibly reversing a 
ruling which abridged the free speech rights 
of Peace Corps volunteers stationed around 
the world. 

It won't be necessary now for the American 
Civil Liberties Union or others to test in court 
the constitutionality of a recent order by 
Vaughn against volunteers openly criticizing 
U.S. Vietnam policy, and in identifying them- 
selves as Peace Corps workers in doing so. 

It still leaves in some doubt, however, the 
propriety of firing Bruce Murray, a 25-year- 
old volunteer from Newport, Rhode Island, 
who protested against our Vietnam policy in 
a letter to a newspaper in Chile where he has 
been serving. Despite Vaughn's having 
rescinded his original order, Murray will not 
be rehired, 

On the other hand, Peace Corps officials 
say there will now be no punitive action 
against the five young volunteers in Ecuador 
who wrote a letter to the New York Times 
after the Murray dismissal in which thoy 
said, “We feel obliged to express openly our 
disagreement with the war in Vietnam, and 
to protest the Peace Crops ruling which de- 
nies us the right to identify ourselves as 
volunteers when taking stands on U.S. for- 
eign policy issues.” 

Murray was one of 92 volunteers in Chile 
who were warned last month to disassociate 
themselves officially from a circular attack- 
ing the Vietnam war or face disciplinary 
charges. Vaughn sald he had notified the 
group in writing that they were free as in- 
dividuals’ to express their opinions to the 
President, to the Congress, or to the U.S. 
press if they “completely avoid” public iden- 
tification of their Peace connections.” 
They were told that “letters to the U.S. press 
for possible publication cannot include your 
Peace Corps connection.” 

The justification for firing Murray, but not 
the five from Ecuador, is that the Ecuador 
volunteers placed their letter in an Ameri- 
can newspaper, while Murray had his pub- 
lished in a Spanish-language newspaper in 
Chile. Vaughn's new order, which goes out to 
the field this week, still forbids foreign pub- 
lication, 

In this connection, the agency says it is 
maintaining its “long-standing policy which . 
prohibits volunteers from on or en- 
gaging in the politics of the host country to 
which they are assigned.” 

Nevertheless, Vaughan appears to have gone 
a long way to meet the objections of the 
Civil Liberties Union which, in a message to 
President Johnson said, “The importance of 
protecting dissent in the midst of tension, 
which you yourself have endorsed on many 
occasions, points up the need for prompt 
action by the Administration in guaranteeing 
Peace Corpsmen their First Amendment 
rights.” 

Also in a message to Vaughn personally, the 
ACLU said: “A long line of Supreme Court 
decisions makes perfectly clear that govern- 
ment employment cannot be made contin- 
gent upon the relinquishment of the First 
Amendment right to petition the govern- 
ment and to express opinion.” 

An important part of the Peace Corps’ 
“magic,” according to Harris Wofford, 
formerly the associate director of the agency, 
“has been that its volunteers have been 
freer agents than ever seen before in any 
bureaucracy.” 

Volunteers, he says, go abroad not as am- 
bassadors, or propaganda agents, or even civil 
Servants. They go as citizens free to agree 
or disagree with their President. . to agree 
or disagree with American official policies 
they are making visible what, for too many 
people around the world, has usually been 
invisible about America—our relatively open 
society.” 
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In reversing himself, Vaughn is not only on 
firmer constitutional ground, but he may 
have headed off a protest movement among 
the volunteers which showed signs of 
spreading, A good day's work all around. 


Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been extremely heartened by the 
material enclosed in a letter by Elmore 
Vincent Schueler, Steward, Teamsters 
Local 445 of Yonkers, N.Y. He wrote it 
to the skipper of the U.S.S. Bainbridge, 
our new nuclear-powered destroyer. 

I believe that this letter represents 
the viewpoint and determination of the 
overwhelming majority of Americans. 

That this type of letter has a morale 
effect is indicated by a letter that Capt. 
James H. Doyle, commanding officer of 
the U.S. S. Bainbridge, wrote June 25 to 
those interested in 8-month deployment 
of the Bainbridge with the U.S. 7th Fleet 
off Vietnam. 

Captain Doyle says: 

On the subject of patriotism, I am en- 
closing a copy of a letter which I received 
recently from Mr. Elmore Schueler of Wash- 
ingtonville, New York. It is a marvelous let- 
ter to which I can add nothing except to ask 
you to read it. 


By unanimous consent I introduce in 
the Record the letter from this distin- 
guished American labor worker: 

May 14, 1967. 

Dear Sm: Please excuse me for not know- 
ing your name Sir, but time did not permit 
me to do so, It was my pleasure and honor 
march with my men and fellow Teamsters 
and in place of the officers and men of 
USS Bainbridge on Saturday May 14, 
. As you may know by now a parade was 
id this day to show any one and everyone 
how the real Americans feel about our 
men at the War Zone in Vietnam, and the 
support we intend to give our men now and 
always. In just four days Ted Daley, Beacon, 
N. T., head of our local union 445 got over 
100 men to march in this fabulous parade. 

Each barn that was represented picked a 
unit to stand in for, being an old can sailor 
myself I inquired and found out that your 
fine ship was over there. My men at Cooper 
Jarretts Newburgh, N.Y. overwhelmingly sup- 
ported me in my choice of the USS Bain- 
bridge, even though they consisted of three 
doggies, two fly boys and one jarhead. That's 
what I call interservice cooperation. I would 
like to tell you some of the highlights of the 
parade as seen through my eyes, After a two 
hour ride from Newburgh, N-Y. “our starting 
point” we assembled at 96th St., N. Y. C. and 
waited approximately three hours till our 
turn came to march. “In fact it seemed like 
old times, you know the saying hurry up and 
walt“ but this time no one was complaining. 
We started our march at two P.M. Our lines 
took shape after the first block with Ted 
Daley leading us also Tony Elecca. All at 
once one of the men started singing “God 
Bless America” we all took it up and kept 
singing till the very end of the parade at 62nd 
St. We sang besides God Bless America, Let’s 
Remember Pearl Harbor Over There, Em a 
Yankee Doodle Dandy, America the Beauti- 
ful, Anchor's Away, Marines Hymn and as we 
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passed the reviewing stand we sang Battle 
Hyman of the Republic. In the reviewing 
stand were 12 Medal of Honor winners and 
also our good Cardinal Spellman. To say the 
least it was a memorable moment. As I said 
the parade ended at 62nd St. and although 
we marched for 1 hour and thirty minutes 
it seemed like only a flash. 

I think I can honestly speak for 100 per- 
cent of the people at the parade that day in 
saying we hope in our small way to show all 
our boys in Vietnam we're behind you all the 
way. We respect you and we pray God will 
protect you now and always, The parade went 
on full blast for nine (9) hours. In one unit 
alone 2,000 Negro youths marched, a group 
of Catholic Nuns sald the Rosary aloud in 
another, the Jewish Vets and the Jewish 
people waited all day to march on account of 
their Holiday and started as soon as the sun 
went down. Yes, sir, captain, all Americans 
were there. I must say as just one American 
it was a day's Honor to march for you Sir and 
your men and all our men in Vietnam, and I 
will always remember it with everlasting 
pride. 

Everywhere you looked that day our flag 
was flying high and proud. At least 200,000 
Americans marched if not more for our fight- 
ing men in Vietnam, but also we were march- 
ing for ourselves, we wanted to show the 
world the same fighting spirit is not only 
with our men in Vietnam who have been and 
will be paying the supreme sacrifice for Duty, 
Honor and Country but it’s also in the good 
Americans who aren't going to stand by while 
a very few “Cowards and Communists" make 
a mockery of the good old U.S.A, 

All in all it was a 4.0 show for America. 

I'll close now hoping and praying the very 
best for you Sir, and the crew of the Bain- 
bridge. Keep up the good work. God Bless 
America. 

Sincerely, 
ELMORE VINCENT SCHUELER, 
Steward, Teamsters Local 445, 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr, RODINO. Mr. Speaker, last week 
we in Congress joined all Americans in 
the observance of the ninth annual Cap- 
tive Nations Week. 

In his 1967 proclamation, President 
Johnson noted that the United States 
from its founding as a nation has had 
an abiding commitment to the principles 
of national independence and human 
freedom.” 

Our celebration of Captive Nations 
Week is an occasion for Americans to 
remember that millions of people living 
behind the Iron Curtain are deprived 
of these basic freedoms, 

The Communists have not, however, 
been able to destroy the desire of these 
captive peoples for their liberty. In fact 
more and more each year the Com- 
munists have been forced to respond to 
both an individual and national impulse 
toward freedom. The forces of polycen- 
trism have made impossible the type of 
complete control over these nations that 
the Soviet Union once had during Stalin's 
era. Now the rulers of the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries often follow policies based 
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on their perception of the national in- 
terests of their own countries. For ex- 
ample recently Czechoslovakia estab- 
lished trade relations with West Ger- 
many despite the angry protests of East 
Germany and the Soviet Union. In the 
recent U.N. debates on the Middle East 
dies Rumanja did not follow the Soviet 
ne, 

For the individual citizen, life under 
communism has improved since the days 
of Stalin’s tyranny. More attention has 
been accorded the consumer needs of the 
people, The excesses of the secret police 
have been curbed in some of the nations. 
Recently Rumania established a com- 
mittee to oversee the operations of its 
police force, reputedly the most repres- 
sive in East Europe. 

Despite these gains the people of the 
Communist-dominated countries still are 
deprived of the right of free speech, press, 
and religion. They still do not have the 
right to choose who will govern them; 
nor can they hold their rulers responsible 
for policies and administration. 

History has made it clear that men 
will not accept forever the abridgement 
of their individual freedoms and national 
liberty. We in the free world must pledge 
ourselves to help these captive people in 
their constructive efforts to win their 
eventual freedom. 


Your Degree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent editorial, Jack H. Scudder, of 
the Banning Beaumount Record-Gazette, 
pointed out the rights and responsibili- 
ties of good citizenship. His 10 questions 
on good citizenship deserve our thought- 
ful refiection. 

I think his remarks are very pertinent 
and I include them in the RECORD. 

Your DEGREE 

Have you earned your B.C. degree? 

We have been presenting editorials for 
several days on rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship. Now it’s examination time. 

Let's pretend that a bachelor of citizen- 
ship (B.C.) degree is being offered to every- 
one who passes a prescribed test. The test 
will be self-administered. And it’s based on 
some citizenship standards offered several 
years ago to Rotarians, 

Ask yourself these questions: 

1. Am I well informed on local and world 
affairs? 

2. Am I courteous, unselfish and friendly— 
getting along well with others—and a good 
neighbor? 

3, Am I sincere and dependable and do I 
take an active part in a church or religious 
community of my choice? 

4. Do I appreciate what others have done 
for me and accept responsibility for the 
future betterment of the community? 

5. Am I fair and just in my relations with 
others? 

6. Do I obey the laws of my community, 
state and nation? 

7. Do I vote regularly and intelligently at 
election time? 
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8. Am I interested in the freedom and 
welfare of all the world’s peoples and do my 
part to secure them? 

9. Am I productive—rendering worth- 
while service to my fellow man? 

10. Do I set a good example to the youth 
of my community? 

No cheating, now! Ten honest “yes” 
answers should earn you that B.C. summa 
cum laude. Why settle for anything less? 

And if you want to earn an advanced de- 
gree or two in good citizenship, graduate ef- 
forts are possible in the fields of public 
service, service to youth, cooperativeness, 
standing up for what is right and a host 
of others, 

Now, good graduates, go forth and make 
your society the finest in all pest 8 


Wrong Way To Stop Riots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, there is no question that the 
cities of this great Nation are seriously 
threatened by riots, and that the Ameri- 
cans of all races face danger. But this is 
a Nation founded on the rule of law and 
not the rule of men. 

Congress, in attempting to legislate on 
this serious problem, I am afraid has 
missed the mark. The antiriot bill 
passed overwhelmingly last week, but it 
will do little to stem the tide that is run- 
ning through city after city across this 
Nation. Most States have the legislation 
necessary to deal with riots. In fact, in 
my home State of Pennsylvania, a man 
who instigated the 1964 flareup in Phila- 
delphia is currently serving an 8-year 
sentence for his role in the riot. This is 
3 years longer than the Federal antiriot 
bill proposes. 

The problem is not so much exporting 
riot from one State to another but rather 
the ability of inside agitation to stir 
trouble. 


Nowhere have I found a more eloquent 
criticism of this legislation than the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer which appeared on Friday, July 
21, 1967: 

Wrons War To Stor Riots 


Having pushed to passage the bill making 
it a Federal crime to cross State lines or use 
interstate facilities to incite a riot, the 347 
members of the House who voted for it may 
have applauded themselves for a good day’s 
work for the preservation of the Republic. 

Actually, their performance was nothing 
but a useless gesture so far as getting to 
the root of the riots and taking realistic 
steps to prevent them are concerned. 

Anyone found guilty of inciting to riot 
and violence to murder and arson, should be 
punished, and there are laws on the books 
to insure that. But the proposed law mak- 
ing it a Federal offense to travel from one 
State to another, or to use the malls or make 
a telephone call, with intent to incite a riot, 
is an exercise in mind-reading, and a clumsy 
one at that. Who h to determine the inten- 
tions of an individual—even a Stokely Car- 
michael—when he lifts a telephone or takes 
off on a trip? 
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The cry of “outside agitators” is raised on 
schedule whenever any community has out- 
breaks of violence and demonstrations 
against the authorities. It eases the local 
conscience to blame the disturbance upon 
outsiders, usually anonymous, who slipped 
into town for that purpose. Looking for 
someone from the other side of the State 
line to put in jall may divert the authorities 
in a riot-struck town but it won't come 
close to finding the cause of the rioting, or 
to preventing its recurrence. The “agitation” 
comes from the inside—far inside—without 
need of outside incitement or encourage- 
ment. 


Public Apathy for Air Pollution Dangers 
Revealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks ago 
the Senate unanimously passed S. 780, 


~amending the Clean Air Act of 1965. It 


is my fervent hope that we in the House 
can give this bill prompt consideration 
and shortly clear it for the President's 
signature. Later in this article, I will 
enclose a succinct summary of the bill, 
as reported in this week's National Ob- 
server. 

As we all know, Mr. Speaker, the vari- 
ous pollutants plaguing our environment 
demand solution—a solution now, instead 
of years in the future. While I am aware 
that the Senate bill will not terminate 
air pollution overnight, I do believe that 
i; is a constructive step in broadening 
authority to deal with pollution trouble 
spots as well as increasing vital research 
funds. 

It was shocking to note a Harris Sur- 
vey, in Monday’s Washington Post, which 
indicates that nationwide, only 53 per- 
cent of Americans believe that there is a 
significant amount of air pollution. Nat- 
urally, urban and suburban residents are 
more aware of the problem than are 
rural inhabitants. However, I believe 
that even in areas where pollution is not 
yet an overriding problem, prevention 
should be the essential concern. 

If we do not continue and expand our 
attack against air pollution—as well as 
finding solutions for solid waste disposal, 
water pollution, and so on down the ever- 
expanding list of environmental chal- 
lenges we currently face—the apathetic 
Americans of the Harris Survey will 
quickly become violent demanders of ex- 
treme and unreasonable action. 

I am hopeful that the House will take 
immediate action in endorsing S. 780 and 
perhaps in further arousing the public 
to recognize the necessity for more re- 
search funds and smiog control districts 
in order to help make our environment 
more livable. 

It is my conviction, Mr. Speaker, that 
congressional leadership is essential as 
wə attack the environmental problems 
which are facing us today. We should 
not be misled by seeming public apathy 
as revealed in the enclosed poll. I am 
somewhat dismayed by the figure that 
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65 percent of Americans believe that air 
pollution is necessary, as a byproduct of 
industrialization. It is interesting to note 
that the public does not think any level 
of government or free enterprise is mak- 
ing constructive progress in combating 
pollution. It is time for us to change 
that attitude. 
The articles referred to follow: 
[From the National Observer] 
BENATE ACTION: CLEARING THE Am 


The Senate last week voted 88 to 0 to 
strengthen the Government air-pollution- 
control programs, 

The bill, if it passes the House, would 
authorize $700,000,000 for the programs dur- 
ing the next three years. Here are its major 
provisions: 

Standards: The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare (HEW) would be au- 
thorized to designate “air-quality-control re- 
gions,” geographic rather than political areas 
that are affected by pollutants in the at- 
mosphere. If the states in these regions 
failed to adopt air standards within 15 
months after receiving Federal criteria and 
recommended control techniques from the 
Secretary, he could set air-quality standards 
in the regions. 

The measure would also give the Federal 
Government power to set standards on auto- 
mobile-exhaust emissions with a provision 
to waive these’ standards for any state that 
has already adopted such standards (only 
California has to date). The Secretary would 
expand the current HEW program of devel- 
oping criteria that show the effects of var- 
ious pollutants, such as sulfieds, on health 
and environment. 

Enforcement: The Secretary would have 
the power to seek a court injunction to im- 
mediately halt contamination of the air in 
areas where pollution presents an Immi- 
nent and substantial danger to health.” This 
is an emergency measure, designed to lessen 
the danger to residents suddenly engulfed by 
heavy smog, such as occurred in the New 
York City area last Thanksgiving. This pro- 
vision could be used to close Industries and 
halt traffic to reduce pollution during the 
emergency. 

The bill would give the Secretary author- 
ity to seek court action against violators of 
the air standards set for air-quality-control 
regions 180 days after he ordered the violator 
to correct the problem. 

Research: The measure would authorize a 
three-year, $375,000,000 program of research 
and demonstration programs for air-pollu- 
tion control. HEW would be authorized to 
pay partial costs of experimental antipollu- 
tion devices installed by private industries. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 24, 
1967] 


Tax Coots Desme ror POLLUTION RELIEF 
(By Louis Harris) 

The American people are upset by grow- 
ing air pollution and want remedies taken 
to clean the air they breathe. But when 
pressed to put up $15 a year more in taxes to 
alleviate air pollution the public is unwilling 
to be taxed further for these new services by 
46 to 44 per cent. 

Fifty-six per cent of the American people 
believe there is a considerable amount of air 
pollution where they live. This figure rises to 
72 per cent in the cities and 75 per cent in 
the suburbs, 

By roughly 2-to-1 margins, the public ac- 
cords a negative rating to the job done in 
curbing air pollution by local industry and 
the automotive industry. 

Most in favor of a tax hike of $15 to finance 
air pollution control are the better edu- 
cated, younger people, those in the upper in- 
come groups, suburban dwellers, and resi- 
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dents of the East. Most opposed are older 
people, those who live in rural areas, and in 
the South. 
A cross-section of the public was asked: 
“From what know or have heard, do 
you think there is a lot of air pollution 
around here, some but not a lot, only a lit- 
» tle, or hardly any?” 


AMOUNT OF AIR POLLUTION 


Un percent] 
Some, Little, Not 
lot none sure 
53 40 4 
72 21 7 
75 22 3 
36 61 3 
33 63 4 


To determine popular theories of the causes 
of air pollution, the public was asked; 

“Who or what do you think causes most 
of the air pollution around here?” 


Causes of air pollution 


When asked to rate the job done by the 
private and public sector, the public showed 
it believes much more can be done to con- 
trol air pollution: 


JOB DONE ON CURBING AIR POLLUTION 


Un percent} 
“ Positive | Negative | Not sure 

Local industy ------- 29 44 27 
Federal Government___.... 24 45 31 
mmment._ 24 45 31 

23 45 32 

23 48 29 

21 47 32 


For all the dissatisfaction with the lack of 
action on air pollution, there is considerable 
tolerance of foul air as a necessary byprod- 
uct of local industry: 

“It has been argued that if industry is to 
provide jobs in an area, it is likely to cause 
some air pollution, and therefore some air 
pollution has to be put up with. Do you 
agree or disagree with this point of view?” 


Some air pollution necessary 


Finally, the cross-section was aksed just 
what air pollution control was worth to them 
in individual dollar terms: 

“Would you be willing or unwilling to pay 
$15 a year more in tazes to finance a federal 
program to control air pollution?” 


Willing | Unwilling | Not sure 
44 45 10 
44 47 9 
54 38 8 
43 46 11 
32 53 15 
34 53 13 
43 47 10 
54 40 6 
52 38 10 
46 44 10 
38 5¹ u 
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A Long and Sober Think on Vietman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, since 

my election to Congress and before that, 
I have continued to point out the error 
of our involvement in the war in Viet- 
nam, 
Among many other statements on the 
subject, I brought before this body the 
address by Prof. John Kenneth Gal- 
braith entitled “Vietnam: The Moderate 
Solution,” CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 
28, 1967, page 8216; the editorial by 
publisher John S. Knight from the 
Miami Herald entitled “The Dirty Little 
War,“ CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, March 22, 
1967, page H3234; and the editorial from 
Commonweal entitled “Getting Out,” 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, January 12, 1967, 
page A93. 

All of these statements had one signi- 
ficant point over and above showing how 
misguided is our involvement in the con- 
flict in Vietnam, which continues to 
devour our young men and to waste our 
substance. 

The one additional unifying theme 
was the fact that the voices being heard 
were respected voices, whose standing in 
the community could not be questioned. 

There follows an editorial of Thurs- 
day, July 20, from the Pawling-Patter- 
son News-Chronicle, the voice of the 
Central Harlem Valley in New York 
State, entitled “A Long and Sober 
Think,” which fits this unifying theme. 
The editor and publisher of this fine 
local newspaper is Arthur B. Sederquist, 
Jr., and I commend his editorial to my 
colleagues: 

A LONG AND SOBER THINK 

Senator Mike Mansfield of Montana, the 
Senate majority leader, and tireless critic of 
administration policy in Vietnam, took an- 
other look at the policy last Tuesday follow- 
ing news reports that Gen. Westmoreland 
had requested additional troops to use in 
the far east war. 

Sen. Mansfield’s look at the new request 
was almost reluctant it seems to us, as H he 
knew that some of his colleagues were prob- 
ably tiring of his frequent dissent. 

“Once again the Secretary of Defense has 
gone to Saigon to make a firsthand evalua- 
tion of the situation in Vietnam,” he said, 
as reported in the Congressional Record. 
“According to the press he heard the most 
encouraging reports of ‘progress’ toward our 
‘objectives’ there. 

“While I do not in any sense question the 
accuracy or the objectivity of the evaluations 
which he received, it must be asked in all 
frankness what is meant by progress“ toward 
our ‘objectives’ in the context of the present 
situation in Vietnam. 

“The promise of progress has been present 
as the casualties in our forces in dead and 
wounded have increased from less than 10 
a year, to 10 a month, to 10 a week, to 10 a 
day, to 10 an hour of every hour of every day.” 

Sen. Mansfield said that he remarked on 
“these overlooked and negative statistics” 
not in criticism of our leaders in Vietnam or 
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of the Secretary of Defense, or the President, 
but rather in the hope of introducing his- 
toric perspective into the consideration of 
the question of Vietnam “as we approach, 
apparently, another point of significant de- 
cision.” 

“Yes, we can put another 100,000 men into 
Vietnam, or, I suppose, 200,000 or even more; 
there are a lot of young Americans, even 
though the supply is not unlimited,” he 
said. 

“It is to be hoped, however, that before we 
embark on this course of expansion toward 
total war in Vietnam, we will pause for a 
long and sober think.” 

He concluded by saying that the situation 
in Vietnam is the most important problem 
facing United States today, adding: 

“And that will continue to be the case, 
and all else will be subordinate, until this 
conflict can be ended in a fashion which pre- 
serves the integrity of political choice of the 
people of South Vietnam.” 

He was asked to yield by Sen. Aiken of 
Vermont, who observed: “It is unfortunate 
that the advice of the majority leader has 
not been accepted by the administration to 
the same degree as the advice of certain mili- 
tary leaders who have far more knowledge 
of weapons than they have of people. 

Amen. 


Intermediate School 201 and Urban 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Prof. Pres- 
ton R. Wilcox, of the Columbia School 
of Social Work, is the author of an in- 
teresting paper on the improvement of 
education in the urban ghetto which 
appeared in the Urban Review in July 
1966. The Urban Review is published by 
the Center for Urban Education. 

The article was prompted by the con- 
troversy over Intermediate School 201 in 
Manhattan, but it also raises the issue 
of community involvement in the formu- 
lation of public school policy. Professor 
Wilcox makes a provocative contribution 
to the discussion about the role of school, 
race, and community in the urban ghetto. 
The article follows: 

THE CONTROVERSY OVER INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL 201 
(By Preston R. Wilcox) 

Norx.—I.S. 201—located between 127th 
Street and 128th Street and between Park 
and Madison Avenues in New York City—is 
scheduled to open in the Fall. The initials 
before the numeral mean that it is destined 
to be an “intermediate school“, which is to 
say, it will serve children from the 5th 
through the 8th grade in accordance with the 
Board of Education's 4-4-4 plan for reorga- 
nizing the grade structure of the school sys- 
tem. Almost from the moment the Board 
announced its intention to bulld I.S. 201 on 
this site, the school has been the center of 
considerable controversy. Local community 
organizations such as Associated Commu- 
nity Teams (ACT), United Block Associa- 
tion (UBA), Massive Economic Neighborhood 
Development (MEND), Community Associa- 
tion of East Harlem Triangle, Inc., HARYOU- 
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ACT, and others have all voiced various 
degrees and kinds of protest to the 

of the school as currently planned. Bullt on 
stilts, with no windows facing onto the 
streets—its design has been viewed by some 
in the neighborhood as a symbol of the city's 
attitude to this impoverished area, the win- 
dowless facade standing for an averted eye. 
Other local spokesmen have pointed to the 
fact that the choice of this site for all in- 
tents and purposes guarantees that the school 
be segregated. In reply, the Board has con- 
ceded that LS. 201 will have a student popu- 
lation of 50 percent Negro and 50 percent 
Puerto Rican, but Board spokesmen have 
asserted that there is no way around this 
unfortunate circumstance if the neighbor- 
hood is to have a new schoo! at all. 

(Late in April, the local school board for 
District Four (in which LS. 201 falls) held an 
Open meeting in the auditorium of James 
Fenimore Cooper Junior High School on 
Madison Ayenue and 120th Street. Present 
at the meeting to listen to Parent Associa- 
tion representatives from almost every school 
in the District were Mayor John Lindsay, 
School Superintendent Bernard Donovan, 
and District Superintendent Daniel Schrie- 
ber. The attitle of the audience toward these 
leaders was distinctly hostile; speaker after 
Speaker rose to demand action redressing 
their grievances against the public educa- 
tional system of the city. More than one 
Speaker referred to I.S. 201 as if its construc- 
tion constituted a deliberate slap in the face 
of the community's pride and expectations. 
Superintendent Donovan defended the pres- 
ent plans for the school with firmness and 
vigor, saying that I.S. 201 would be provided 
With the best personnel and resources the 
Board could offer. From the remarks made 
following his presentations, however, it was 
Clear that most of the local residents in the 
auditorium were not persuaded. 

(Criticism of LS. 201 voiced at the meeting 
Seemed rather diffuse, with one speaker ad- 
dressing the problem of segregation, another 
the problem of educational quality, another 
the “bad faith” of the Board. Several flyers 
being circulated among the audience re- 
fiected these concerns, But one longer paper 
Seemed to touch on a problem which was all 
too evident at the meeting itself: the quite 
impersonal but real antagonism between 
these community representatives and the 
leaders of the school system. 

(The author of the paper was Preston R. 
Wilcox, an Assistant Professor (of community 
Organization) at the Columbia School of 
Social Work. Since the proposal contained 
in it has the support of several neighborhood 
groups with which Mr. Wilcox has worked 
closely over the past seven years, we are pub- 
lishing this paper in the form of “an open 
letter”, a presentation of one side of the 
Controversy over I.5. 201.) 

ONE VIEW AND A PROPOSAL 


In this paper, I am going to set aside for 
the moment the issue of I. S. 201's segregated 
status and concentrate instead on what I 
see as an opportunity presented by the open- 
ing of this school to experiment with a new 
approach to relations between the com- 
munity and the public educational system. 
This approach should not be construed as 
Tesignation in the face of continued school 
Segregation, or as an acceptance of the 
“neighborhood school” as this is commonly 
Tegarded by opponents of integration. But if 
one believes that a segregated white school 
can be a “good” school, then one must believe 
that a segregated Negro and Puefto Rican 
school, like IS. 201, can also be a “good” 
school. We must be concerned with those who 
are left behind and who will be left behind 
even U the best conceivable school desegrega- 
tion program should be implemented. And 
behind my concern lies the conviction that 
one can be black (or white or Puerto Rican), 
reside and attend school in an enforced 
ghetto, and still be successfully educated to 
the limits of his potentialities. 
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I begin with the fact that the present 
public educational system is not training the 
vast majority of youth in the ghetto to any- 
thing like the limits of their potentialities. 

If it is true that the public school system 
can do no more than it is already doing, then 
the communities of the poor must be pre- 
pared to act for themselves. The residents of 
the ghetto must selze the opportunity to 
assume a leadership role in the education 
of their own children, just as they must be- 
come involved in the direction of all pro- 
grams set up to serve their needs. In this they 
claim only a chance to exercise, for better 
or worse, the same right which is exercised 
by some of those outside the ghetto. What 
this means is that “a community presence” 
be established at a high level of educational 
administration, and that an instrumentality 
be developed which would assure minority 
group parents of direct access to the channels 
of informed opinion and power. 

In what follows, I am proposing a funda- 
mental restructuring of the relations be- 
tween school and community based on a 
radical redistribution of power. I am think- 
ing of IS. 201 and the population it will 
serve, but the relevance of what I propose 
to other schools and other communities 
should be readily apparent, 

I suggest that a School-Community Com- 
mittee be established at this school. It would 
be composed of individuals with close ties 
to, and knowledge of, the community. These 
individuals would be parents, local leaders 
and professionals in educational or social 
science fields who would be drawn from the 
community or outside it, if necessary. The 
Committee would be selected by parents of 
children enrolled in the school since these 
parents have already been alerted to their 
opportunity by the many nelghborhood or- 
ganizations in the area. 

The first task of the School-Community 
Committee would be to screen and interview 
candidates for the position of principal. This 
may seem an extreme proposal, but it is 
essential if there is to be any cooperation 
between the school and the community. 
Moreover it is based on the fact that princi- 
pals in the New York public school system 
have far more power and independence vis- 
a-vis the Board than is generally realized, 
or than they generally take advantage of. 
As such men as Edward Gottlieb and Elliot 
Schapiro have positively shown, the psycho- 
logical stance of the principal toward his 
pupils and their backgrounds is a critical 
factor in his performance as an educator. 
A principal prepared to exploit his position 
for the benefit of his students is an inesti- 
mable asset to the community; such a man 
is the sine qua non of this experimental 
program. That the principal should be ac- 
countable to the parents of his students will 
be a new, and probably disagreeable experi- 
ence for most men who have held this post 
in the New York system. But the man best 
suited for the role proposed here would be 
one whose deyotion to education did not 

d on his isolation from the community. 
Instead of being committed to the elimina- 
tion in his pupils of all that he feels is 
repulsive in their backgrounds and values, 
this principal would be committed to utiliz- 
ing these values as a resource for education. 

Apart from selecting and supportively 
guiding the principal, the Committee would 
haye extensive review functions. It would 
have access to all reports sent by school ad- 
ministrators to the District Supervisor and 
the Board of Education, and it would be em- 
powered to hold open meetings to which par- 
ents and teachers would be invited to present 
their suggestions or complaints. Addition- 
ally, it would have the responsibility of pro- 
viding a continuous review of the curriculum 
to ensure that it remains relevant to the 
needs and experience of the students and 
that it be sufficiently demanding to bring 
out their best possible performance. 

Among the most important operational 
duties of the Committee would be the super- 
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vision and administration of all after-school 
and weekend held at the school. 
These activities should be directed on the 
one hand toward the students and on the 
other, toward adult members of the commu- 
nity. For the student, the Committee would 
operate remedial and enrichment programs 
in the school, Outside, it would take syste- 
matic responsibility for engaging the chil- 
dren in meaningful and effective community 
projects such as housing surveys, block 
cleanups, tutoral pi for younger chil- 
dren, publication of block newsletters, etc. 
The purpose of this effort, of course, would 
be to help the students adopt a positive 
stance toward their own communities and te 
stimulate them to employ their own intellec- 
tual resources outside the classroom as well 
as within. Students would also be assisted 
by the Committee in making career choices. 

Reaching out to the adults, the Committee 
would first seek legal incorporation and 
work out procedures for annual elections to 
guarantee both continuity and representa- 
tiveness. Then, as aspects of a par- 
ent education and information program, the 
Committee would issue regular written re- 
ports to all community institutions and or- 
ganizations, parents and other interested 
individuals, with regard to school enroll- 
ment, reading and mathematics levels of 
achievement, teacher turnover rates, cur- 
riculum content, and so on. In this way, 
parents will be enabled to measure the effec- 
tiveness of the educational program, and to 
better evaluate teacher performance. To re- 
late the community to the school simply as 
an available, useful structure, the Commit- 
tee might well sponsor a wide range of social 
events to be held there. The Committee 
should also concern itself with those larger 
issues such as police brutality and public 
safety, and the operations of the Welfare 
system, which impinge so critically on the 
lives of school children in the ghetto. 

To provide a continuous link between the 
school staff and the Committee, the latter 
would be required to hire a full-time “edu- 
cational expeditor.” I apologize for the awk- 
wardness of the title but it points up what 
would be his two most important qualifica- 
tions: professional experience in education 
and an ability to get things done. He would 
be responsible for meeting with teachers and 
other administrative staff to hear and follow 
upon their problems and proposals, and to 
do the same for parents. As a representative 
of the Committee, he would also be permitted 
to make visits to classrooms at specified 
times, and to the homes of students, He 
would seek to involve local organizations in 
the affairs of the school and, as a means of 
meshing school and community even further, 
he would be in charge of training of local 
residents as “foster teachers.” The latter 
would be recruited by the School-Community 
Committee to serve as advisors to specific 
classes in the school, They would be required 
to make home visitations, referrals for public 
and private welfare services, and to be in- 
volved in the after-school program. 

There are a number of historical prece- 
dents for this scheme. One of them is very 
close to home, in Harlem, Leonard Covello, 
for whom, it is said, Florello LaGuardia built 
Benjamin Franklin High School on 116th St. 
and Roosevelt Drive, was one of the earliest 
advocates of the community-centered school. 
Before World War II. East Harlem was pre- 
dominantly Italian and Covello was con- 
cerned lest a ruthless drive to “Americanize” 
the children of immigrants destroy “a great 
wealth of cultural resources” and, by an im- 
plicit process of invidious comparison, per- 
petuate in the minority population long- 
lasting feelings of inferiority. The school, 
therefore, should be sympathetically respon- 
sive to the customs and values of the com- 
munity it serves. “In the concept of the com- 
munity-centered school,” he wrote in 1939, 
“we have, it seems to me, the ultimate objec- 
tive of all education because it deals with 
the child in connection with his social back- 
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ground and in relation to all forces, disrup- 
tive as well as constructive, that contribute 
to his education.” 

More recently, in the Bannekar District of 
St. Louis, Assistant Superintendent Samuel 
Shepherd, Jr., has applied some of Covello’s 
ideas to a school district which is 95 percent 
Negro in both pupil and teacher personnel. 
While Shepherd believes unequivocally in the 
educational value of school integration, he 
refuses to regard its continued postponement 
as an excuse for educational failure. By 
reaching toward the community's pride, he 
has effectively convinced parents, teachers 
and students that they do not have to be 
white to be a success. 

Closer, operationally, to the experiment I 
am advocating, is the program of the Child 
Development Group in Mississippi. There, 
parents and local leaders among the black 
poor have been trained by nothern teachers 
and curriculum specialists to operate and set 
policy for their own Head Start program in 
eighty-four different locations. Their suc- 
cess in obtaining new funds from Washing- 
ton, in addition to the attacks they have 
sustained from Senator Stennis, testify to 
their achievement. 

In the light of the Mississippi experience, 
it might be asked why I do not propose that 
the people of the ghetto set up privately 
funded schools outside the public educa- 
tional system. After all, in Jackson Heights, 
members of the Parents and Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation have founded a recently accredited 
school in response to what they consider an 
evil of the present system. But whose public 
school system is this? If it belongs to the 
public, there should be no necessity for com- 
munities to set up parallel systems, Rather, 
the question is how can we alter the relation- 
ship between the administrators of the exist- 
ing system and the people in such à way as 
to bring the services offered more clearly into 
line with what is desired by the clientele? 


The experimental program I have outlined 
should go far toward answering this ques- 
tion. It rests on a hypothesis which many 

le will greet with skepticism and hos- 
tility: that a community can organize effec- 
tively around the process of educating its 
children and that it has the capacity to in- 
tervene directly in that process. Yet this hy- 
pothesis has been proven correct in other 
communities in the country, although I am 
not to argue that it has been with 
invariably happy results. In New York City 
we do not elect our school officials and in- 
deed the educational system has for so long 
been perceived as being above“ politics that 
its administrators are today alternately baf- 
ned and to discover that they are 
squarely in the middle of it. 

In the viewpoint of the ghetto, the prob- 
lem is stated in terms of a fact: the present 
system has failed, and is failing, in its task 
of enabling minority group youth to seize the 
opportunities America holds out to its other 
citizens. Of course the fault is not entirely 
the system's. But what this experimental 
program offers is the possibility that, in at 
least one school in one community, the 
school administrators and teachers will be 
made accountable to the community, and 
the community made obligated to them, in 
such a way that responsibility for successes 
and failures is shared. In the process, one 
can expect the school in the ghetto to be- 
come what schools in more privileged areas 
already are, a refiection of local interests and 
resources, instead of a subtle rejection of 
them. For the operating philosophy of the 
existing system is too often manifiested in a 
conscious or unconscious belittling of the 
values and life styles of much of its clientele, 
By granting that clientele access to the di- 
rection of the school, a vicious circle of 
blame and rejection may be broken. For the 
students at the school this should mean a 
significant change in the current pattern of 
rewards and ents. Instead of ap- 
proval being attached almost exclusively to 
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matters of comportment and dress, rewards 
may come to be derived from one's obliga- 
tion to his peers and community. We must 
find a better balance between scholarship 
and citizenship. Able to bring what Is of 
value to him into the classroom, he may 
find there the courage to bulld on it. For 
the parents (and as many of them as pos- 
sible should be enlisted in the program) an 
active participation in positions of influence 
in the school should heip to bring about a 
change in their positions in the larger 
community. 

Thus, beside all else, the School-Com- 
munity Committee represents an effort to 
activate parents in the ghetto to assume a 
kind of responsibility which the dominant 
society has failed to exercise and from which 
they stand to gain the most, the education of 
their own children. This effort will be 
wrought with controversy and conflict, but 
it must be made. 


WCBS Radio Urges Restrictive Federal 
Firearms Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee To Investigate Juve- 
nile Delinquency is presently conducting 
hearings on Federal firearms legislation. 
I am the sponsor of H.R. 5463, a bill to 
amend both the National Firearms Act 
and the Federal Firearms Act. Legisla- 
tion of this type has been introduced in 
Congress for the past few years, but the 
powerful gun lobby has continually been 
successful in blocking any action. 

The shocking and tragic events of the 
past week in New Jersey, and presently 
in Detroit and elsewhere in our country, 
speak even louder for the urgent need for 
immediate gun control legislation. The 
presence of rifles, machineguns, and 
handguns greatly added to the magni- 
tude and violence of the rioting. 

How many more riots, maimings and 
killings is this Nation going to experience 
before we enact effective firearms legis- 
lation. 

Icommend to the attention of our col- 
leagues a WCBS editorial broadcast in 
New York City on July 18, 1967, con- 
cerning the need for gun control legis- 
lation. 

The text of the broadcast follows: 
WCBS Rapro URGES RESTRICTIVE FEDERAL 
FIREARMS LEGISLATION 

As many of you know, major firearms legis- 
lation died in the last Congress. We have no 
doubt that rioting in Newark and in other 
American cities will spur the Introduction of 
new and possibly more sweeping measures. 
The presence of large quantities of arms in 
Newark contributed to the severity of the 
disorder and was obviously a factor in the 
high toll of dead and injured. The powerful 
gun lobby, spearheaded by the National Rifle 
Association, stands four square in the way 
of meaningful gun legislation; but it is plain 
that the convenience of hunters and gun col- 
lectors must come second to the pressing 
need to keep weapons out of the hands of 
people of all races who should not have them. 

This is, of course, easier said than done. 
The scope of the problem is large: rioting 
serves to place it in dramatic focus. In state 
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after state there are virtually no restrictions 
on the sale of rifles and shotguns. Criminals 
can buy them. So can the mentally ill. It 
would be a clerical impossibility to screen 
potential gun buyers for criminal tendencies 
and mental disorders. Even if we had this 
sort of machinery, the easy availability of 
guns through mail order houses would erase 
any of the legal gains made on the state and 
local level. 

The initiative must come from Congress. 
We believe the mail order sale of firearms to 
private citizens should be prohibited: this 
would probably cut Interstate commerce In 
Weapons to a trickle. Second, the sale of 
cannons, bazookas, mortars and the ammu- 
nition that goes with them should be banned 
by statute. Third, all gun purchases should 
be subject to a cooling-off period: days or 
even a week between ordering a weapon and 
delivery. Fourth, Federal registration of all 
firearms should be required, along with a 
computerized data bank that would provide 
local and state police with the names of gun 
owners on request. 

New Jersey Governor Hughes, in deploring 
our lax gun laws, said during the height of 
the Newark rioting: 

“Thanks to the Congress of the United 
States In delaying to adopt a gun control 
law, nothing could be simpler for persons 
intending to use them to order guns inelud- 
ing submachine guns and automatic weap- 
ons; simply send off a mall order to some 
foreign state that doesn't prevent their sale 
and whether you're a narcotics addict or a 
mental patient or a convicted criminal or 
anything else there is nothing to impede 
your buying them.” 

What is ironic in the Governor's statement 
is that New Jersey last year passed a so- 
called “model” gun law. But model gun laws 
are worthless in one state if the neighboring 
states fall to develop similar measures. It is 
plainly an anachronism to allow Americans 
to continue to arm themselves. The days of 
the old West are gone. There are legitimate 
reasons for possessing firearms. But it is 
their indiscriminate sale and use that must 
be checked; and this can only be done effec- 
tively through Federal legislation. 


Calendar for August 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a great pleasure to call 
the attention of Congress and the Ameri- 
can people to the very excellent program 
of the National Gallery of Art for the 
month of August. 

The National Gallery is in every way 
the prominent center for the visual arts 
and the fine arts in our Nation's Capital, 
and we in Congress are certainly proud 
of its educational and artistic works. 
Therefore, I am inserting the August 
Calendar of Events for the National 
Gallery of Art in the Record today: 
NATIONAL GALLERY or ART—CALENDAR OF 

Events, Aucust 1967 

New Exhibition: 15th and 16th Century 
European Drawings. Central Gallery. August 
27 through September 24. 

New Publication: Catalogue. 15th and 16th 
Century European Drawings. 64 pages, 8“ x 
9%, with foreword by A. Hyatt Mayor, 30 
illustrations, $2.00 postpaid. 


Continuing Exhibitions: Gilbert Stuart, 
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(1775-1828) , Portraitist of the Young Repub- 
lic. Central Gallery. Through August 20. 

Ginevra d’Benci by Leonardo da Vinci. New 
acquisition. Lobby B. 

Recent Publications: Catalogue. Gilbert 
Stuart Portraitist of the Young Republic. 
120 pages, 814" x 934’’, with foreward by 
Edgar P. Richardson, 58 illustrations, cata- 
logue notes, and index. 62.00 postpaid. 

Ginevra d’Benci by Leonardo da Vinci. 
Booklet illustrated in color and black-and- 
white, with text by Perry B. Cott. 10 cents, 
Mail orders under $1.00, add 25 cents han- 
dling charge. 

New Reproductions: Color Postcards: 
Sisley. White Frost at Marly; Cassatt, Child 
-in a Straw Hat; Monet, Banks of the Siene, 
Vétheuil; Twachtman, Winter Harmony; 
Roger van der Weyden, Saint George and the 
Dragon. 5 cents each, Mail orders under $1, 
add 25 cents handling charge. 

Daily Films: The American Vision: Week- 
days, 2 and 7 pm.: Sundays, 1 p.m. Art in 
the Western World: Weekdays, 4 pm. In 
the auditorium. Each film, in color, runs 
about one-half hour. 

Gallery Hours: Summer Hours. Through 
September 4: Weekdays 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sundays 12 noon to 10 p.m. Admission is 
free to the Gallery and to all programs 
scheduled. 

Cafeteria: Summer Hours. Through Sep- 
tember 4: Weekdays, Luncheon 11 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m.; Snack Service 2:30 p.m. to 5 pm.: 
Dinner 5 p.m. to 8 p.m, Sundays, Dinner 12 
noon to 7:30 p.m. 

MONDAY, JULY 31, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

AUGUST 6 


Painting of the Week: Gossaert. Portrait 
of a Banker (Ailsa Mellon Bruce Fund). 
Gallery 40. Tuesday through Saturday, 12 
and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6, 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection. 
Rotunda, Monday, 11 and 3; Tuesday through 
Saturday, 11, 1, 3; Sunday, 2:30 and 5. 

Sunday Film Lecture: Aspects of Modern 
Sculpture. Speaker: John Hand, Staff Lec- 
turer, National Gallery of Art, Lecture Hall, 4. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 7, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
AUGUST 13 


Painting of the Week: Martin Johnson 
Heade. Rio de Janeiro Bay (Gift of the 
Avalon Foundation). Gallery 65, Tuesday 
through Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 
and 6, 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection. 
Rotunda, Monday, 11 and 3; Tuesday through 
Saturday, 11, 1. 3; Sunday, 2:30 and 5. 

Sunday Film Lecture: Aspects of Modern 
Architecture. Speaker: John Brooks, Staff 
Lecturer, National Gallery of Art. Lecture 
Hall, 4. 

Inqulries concerning the Gallery's educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
Educational Office or telephoned to 737-4215, 
Ext. 272, 

MONDAY, AUGUST 14, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

AUGUST 20 


Painting of the Week: Maurice-Quentin de 
La Tour. Claude Dupouch (Samuel H. Kress 
Collection). Gallery 54, Tuesday through Sat- 
urday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday, 11 and 3; Tuesday through 
Saturday, 11, 1, 3; Sunday, 2:30 and 5. 

Sunday Film Lecture: Aspects of Modern 
European Painting, Speaker: Carleen Keat- 
ing; Staf Lecturer, National Gallery of Art. 
Lecture Hall, 4. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 21, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

AUGUST 27 


Painting of the Week: Annibale Carracci. 
Venus Adorned by the Graces (Samuel H. 
Kress Collection). Gallery 33, Tuesday 
roupi Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 


Tour: Introduction to the Collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday, 11 and 8; Tuesday through 
Saturday, 11, 1, 3; Sunday 2:30 and 5. 
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Sunday Fiim Lecture: Aspects of Modern 
American Painting, Speaker: Troy Thomas, 
Summer Staf Lecturer, National Gallery of 
Art. Lecture Hall, 4. 


Fifteen Thousand Respond to Poll by 
Congressman Albert H. Quie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, every year 
since being elected a Member of Con- 
gress in 1958, I have -distributed a public 
opinion questionnaire to my constitu- 
ents in the First District of Minnesota. 
The responses from constituents on 
major issues facing the United States 
have proved to be extremely valuable. 

This year the number of constituents 
answering the questionnaire exceeded 
15,000 which illustrates the great con- 
cern they have with such overriding is- 
sues as the war in Vietnam, congres- 
sional ethics, and the rising cost of the 
Federal Government. 

For example, I asked my constituents: 
“Please choose the one alternative you 
most favor for conducting the war in 
Vietnam.” The answers were: A. Con- 
tinue war at the present level—12.7 per- 
cent. B. Increase bombing of North Viet- 
nam—69.6 percent. C. Leave at present 
level—17.7 percent. The fact that 69.6 
percent of those replying to the question- 
naire are in favor of increasing the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam, I believe, reflects a 
general feeling that the war should be 
brought to a conclusion. 

Another question dealt with the way 
President Johnson is handling his job. 
Only 19 percent approved while 63.6 per- 
cent disapproved of his job perform- 
ance. I believe this is especially signifi- 
cant. 

The responses also reflected a strong 
sentiment to reduce nonmilitary spending 
while we are conducting a war in Viet- 


nam. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to place in 
the Record the 10 questions and the an- 
swers in my 1967 public opinion ques- 
tionnaire: 

1, Viet Nam War: Please choose the one 
alternative you most favor: A. Continue 
war at present level—12.7%:; B. Increase 
bombing of North Viet Nam—69.6%; C. Stop 
bombing of North Viet Nam—17.7%. 

2. Social Security: Benefits should be: 
A. Raised to match the rising cost of living 
with no tax increase—48.7%; B. Raised by 
20% with a tax Increase—13.7%; C. Left at 
present levels—37.6%. 

3. Congressional ethics: The Powell and 
Dodd cases have reflected on the integrity of 
Congress. In these or similar cases, Co 
should consider: A. Removal from the Con- 
gress—74.5%; B. Censuring but retention of 
seat—13.8%; C. Leaving problem to the 
voters—11.7°%. 

4. Parm: There has been some discussion 
about a ceiling on price support payments for 
larger farms. What do you most favor? A. 
Payment limitation—43.3%; B. No limit on 
size of payments—4.5%; C. An end to pay- 
ments—52.2%. 
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5. Anti-ballistic missiles: The U.S. should: 
A. Build a complete $40 billion anti-missile 
defense system—31.9%; B. Protect part of 
the U.S. at less cost—23%; C. Negotiate with 
Russia to stop her anti-missile bulld-up— 
45.1%. 

6. LBJ’s job rating: Do you approve or 
disapprove of the way President Johnson is 
handling his job? A. Approve—19 %; B. Dis- 
approve—63.6%; C. Don’t know—17.4%, 

7. Drop in defense spending: When mili- 
tary spending drops, the U.S. should: A. Ex- 
pand Federal domestic programs—0.5%; B. 
Return revenue to states—26.2%; C. Reduce 
Federal taxes—64.3%. 

8. Postal rates: To reduce continuing dof- 
icits, the Post Office Department should: 
A. Raise rates on all classes of mall—5.6%; 
B. Raise rates only on so-called “junk” 
mail—74.4%; C. Become a non-profit gov- 
ernment corporation—20%, 

9. Draft: What change in Selective Service 
do you most favor? A. Adopt lottery sys- 
tem—23.5%; B. Keep present policies but 
tighten student deferments—595%; O. 
wae to a professional military corps— 

10. Federal deficits: The best way to hold 
down Federal deficits is to: A. Reduce domes- 
tic spending—70.6%; B. Reduce military 
spending—24.7%; C. Raise taxes—4,7%, 


U.S. Policy in Southeast Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, a thought- 
ful addition to the debate over U.S. policy 
is Southeast Asia was provided by Capt. 
Harry F. Guggenheim, president and 
editor-in-chief of Newsday, in that news- 
paper this past Saturday. 

Although Captain Guggenheim and I 
do not see eye to eye concerning Amer- 
ican policy in Vietnam, it is clear that 
this essay by Mr. Guggenheim does pro- 
vide an articulate and provacative rep- 
resentation of one point of view. - 

I include the essay by Captain Gug- 
genheim in the Recorp at this point so 
the Members may have the opportunity 
to know the views and observations of 
this responsible and thoughtful Ameri- 
can: 


TRUTH AND VIETNAM 


Where lies the truth in the war of words 
between the Vietnam hawks and doves? 

Truth is always difficult to come by be- 
cause there is no absolute truth. It varies 
with time and knowledge. Men reach their 
conclusions not by logic alone but by an in- 
tricate process entwined with emotions and 
personal experiences. These experiences are 
all very different, even for men living at one 
time and in the same place. 

For example, one man is born in abject 
poverty and one with a silver spoon; there is 
the boy who fought nature on the farm and 
one who fought gangs on the city streets; 
there are the black and yellow and white 
men: the Protestants, the Catholic and the 
Jews; the ones who were reared in happy 
homes and the ones from broken homes; 
there are the men who are weak and the men 
who are the strong natural leaders. Each 
arrives at truth“ in his own way. 

Most of our opinion-makers are men of 
diverse origins. They are to be found in the 
fields of politics, publishing, industry, small 
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business, labor, jurisprudence, engineering, 
science, medicine, theology and the military. 
Moreover, they tend to approach inportant 
questions from the viewpoint of the particu- 
lar field in which they are engrossed. 

How, indeed, can they all reason together 
and hope to come to mutual conclusions? 

This is especially dificult in the field of 
politics where men of diversity compete in 
the marketplace of public opinion for the 
support of the American people. Here, an- 
other impediment to common agreement 
emerges: the combativeness of politics. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL YEAR 


In the U.S., we elect a federal administra- 
tion for a term of four years. Immediately 
after an election, the administration enjoys 
a brief honeymoon, At first, due to the pop- 
ularity of a new President, opposition is 
guarded and reserved. But with the passage 
of time, the opposition party strikes out 
boldly to probe every weakness of the ad- 
ministration. A year before the election, it 
becomes open season on the President, and 
the political forces begin their most violent 
maneuvering. We are now in such a season, 
and there is little hope of rezsoning together. 

The war in Vietnam is the great political 
issue of the coming campaign both for am- 
bitious and unhappy Democrats and for Re- 
publicans aspiring to take over the federal 
government. Seeking the truth in the war of 
words that will be heard between now and 
November 1968 is a task the average citizen 
will find baffling. 

If, as Talleyrand once said, war is too im- 
portant to be left to the generals, it is also 
too important to be left only to politicians. 
In our democracy, important decisions should 
be shaped by public discussion and opinion. 
‘That is why free speech must not be denied 
or otherwise impaired. The good Judgment of 
the American people cannot be ignored in de- 
termining the truth about Vietnam. 

Four federal administrations, three Demo- 
cratic and one Republican, concluded that 
Asia was in danger of being taken over by in- 
ternational communism. The present admin- 
istration determined to act with sufficient 
force to prevent Communist success in South 
Vietnam. Our policy stemmed from the desire 
to protect a small country under attack, to 
draw a line behind which New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, the Philippines, Thatland, Malaysia, 
Japan and other small but independent 
Asian nations could flourish in safety, and to 
insure the security of our flank in the Pa- 
cific from a potentially beligerent China. 
When our Vietnam action began in force, we 
were called “paper tigers" and we were 
warned that we faced overwhelming defeat 
like the French. Now, after two years, we 
have forestalled a Communist takeover and 
are being called “murderous imperialists.” 

SECURITY AND PROGRESS 

There have been valuable side benefits 
arising from our stand in Vietnam. Her own 
neighbors are far less fearful today of Chi- 
nese expansion. Malaysia, having cleaned its 
own jungles of Communist guerrillas after a 
bitter 12-year battle, feels secure to develop 
internally as a free nation. Indonesia rose 
up against Communist infiltrators and pro- 
vocateurs. Burma, which had maintained 
good ties with China, is now at odds with 
Peking. 

We are accused in Vietnam of interfering 
in a civil war. After throwing the French 
out of Indochina. Ho Chi Minh with Chinese 
backing imposed a Communist state on 
North Vietnam. More than 1,000,000 refugees 
fied south, only to discover in 1959 that Ho 
had designs on South Vietnam as well. Mean- 
while, South Vietnam had been taken over 
by warlords with anti-Communist tenden- 
cles. They offered promises of eventual dem- 
ocratic action. They appealed to us for help 
in securing their independence, We respond- 
ed, in a cause we considered just and for our 
own self-interest in the Pacific. 

We have repeatedly been told by some 
critics of our military action that there is 
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no real“ Communist threat in Southeast 
Asia, that we are obsessed with this notion 
and that the struggle in Southeast Asia is 
one of nationalism and not communism. If 
this is so, Is it not because our military, 
political and economic aid to the South Viet- 
namese helped to rebuff the Communist 
threat? 

Critics of our military policy say that we 
must negotiate a peace. There have been in- 
numerable attempts to bring about a cease- 
fire and a conference. But the consequences 
of some of the critics’ proposals would, in 
effect, mean that after winning the war, we 
could lose the peace, 

We are told that we must make a new ap- 
proach in our Asian policy; we must improve 
cultural, political and trade relations with 
China. Have we not undertaken this ap- 
proach with only rebuffs from China? The 
latest evidence was our offer to send medical 
supplies to alleviate an epidemic of cholera 
in China. This was rudely refused and 
branded as an “American imperialist dirty 
trick,” We must persist in our attempts to 
establish better communications with the 
Chinese people who have long ties of friend- 
ship with Americans. But we must not relax 
our vigilance toward the dangers of the re- 
gime led by dictator Mao, who has demanded 
“wars of liberation” for Southeast Asia and 
the rest of the world. 

In addition to those with special motiva- 
tions for wanting us to abandon our posi- 
tion, there are millions of people both here 
and throughout the world who are deeply 
moved by the horrors of war and demand an 
end to all war. This is a yearning in mankind 
that has become increasingly evident in mod- 
ern times, and at this moment in particular. 
But how to end war? Surely not by shout- 
ing: “No more war. Stop the bombs. Yankees 
go home.” 

Because of the opposition of the Commu- 
nist countries, the United Nations has no 
way to bring about a cease-fire. There can 
be no unilateral armistice, nor can there be 
a peace conference to bring Justice to South- 
east Asians, unless all the interested states 
participate. As long as there are in the world 
dictators intent on power, maintained by 
demagoguery, a unilateral cease-fire cannot 
bring peace. 

There is no power today other than armed 
force to say to nations determined to sub- 
jugate their neighbors: You may go this far, 
but no further. 

Critics also have expressed fear that our 
attempts to shorten the war by increasing 
military pressure on Hanoi may lead to a 
nuclear war. If China had the nuclear power 
and thought she might destroy the U.S., per- 
haps she would undertake such a mad ad- 
venture, This is not within China's present 
ability. 

PEACE THROUGH STRENGTH 

Tt is also apparent that Russia does not 
relish World War III any more than we do. 
She wants us out of Southeast Asia but not 
at that price. We can, however, continue to 
expect trouble from the Soviets. They demon- 
strated this at the recent sessions of the 
United Nations called in the hope of prevent- 
ing an Arab-Israeli war. Russia and her sup- 
porters were not interested in a peaceful solu- 
tion of problems in the Mideast. Their objec- 
tive was to gain a dominant influence in Arab 
affairs, at Israel's expense, if necessary. Only 
the initiative, spirit and military elan of 
Israel saved that small nation from extinc- 
tion. 

Russia refused to join with the US. in 
keeping the peace in the Mideast, just as 
she refuses to join the U.S. in establishing an 
honorable peace in Southeast Asia for the 
benefit of the suffering humanity in that 
part of the world. 

This war has been called a dirty war and 
the war of a great power against a small un- 
derdeveloped nation. All wars are dirty wars. 
We yearn for that day when war will be 
something from the barbaric past. The U.S. 
forces have used great restraint and their 
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military actions. have been carried out In an 
attempt to protect civilians in a manner 
never practiced before by a military power. 
Nevertheless the horrors of the Vietnam war 
are before us daily, dramatized to a far 
greater degree than that of any previous war. 

In a world not ready for the management 
of international affairs by reason, we must 
not abandon our position of strength, There 
is no shortcut to peace, as there 1s no short- 
cut to the gradual civilization of men intent 
on pilfering and murdering their neighbors. 
Until men of good will from all nations, re- 
gurdless of their political, economic and re- 
ligious ideology, demand a cessation of all 
war, mankind must suffer wars. Wars, sought 
or unsought, are won only by the strong. 


A Tribute to William S. Drake 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, death re- 
cently claimed one of the greatest public 
servants that my hometown, Austin, 
ee has ever had the privilege of 


The passing of William Sherman 
Drake, a former mayor and city council- 
man, closes another chapter in a history 
of outstanding leadership that has been 
an integral part of the municipal de- 
velopment of the capital of the State 
of Texas, 

Under unanimous consent I place in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Austin, 
Tex., American-Statesman in praise of 
the record of accomplishment of this 
dedicated public servant. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Austin (Tex.) American-States- 
man, July 21, 1967 
Drake Gave LASTING PUBLIC SERVICE 

Wiliam Sherman Drake rendered a lasting 
public service to his city as its mayor. He 
served as councilman and mayor at a time of 
substantial harmony in city government, and 
of notable progress in the city’s growth and 
economic progress. His service was marked 
by good government, the fuctioning of the 
council-manager plan of municipal opera- 
tion as it is supposed to work—a proper 
division of the responsibilities of policy- 
making in the council and of adminis- 
trative housekeeping in the employed execu- 
tive and the staff responsible to him. 

Bill Drake contributed much more to 
Austn than his useful, unpaid services in 
municipal government. For many years, he 
headed one of the city's pioneer and major 
business concerns, and under his guidance 
it grew to earn recognition over the state 
for modern business and merchandising 
procedures by local, independent, home- 
owned firms. 

He was a member of a family which has 
been among Austin's leaders for two-thirds of 
a century: and he in full measure contributed 
his share to the traditions of the family and 
the institutions In its charge. 

Mayor Drake was a conservative in his 
personal politics, as he was in his business 
attitudes; but he did not, in public or private 
matters, permit that solid-based conserva- 
tive attitude to react against or dissipate the 
progressive spirit of a progressive city, 

We are privileged to look on Bill Drake and 
his career as proud possessions of the city, 
treasured symbols of good government and 
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sound tradition and, a lasting monument of 
integrity and character and service in the 
heritage of Austin’s trustees for the future. 


Loosening the White Collar 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the white-collar worker—because he is 
increasing in number among the labor 
force of this Nation—has been the sub- 
ject of considerable study, especially by 
trade union researchers. 

A recent article in the American Fed- 
erationist, the official monthly magazine 
of the AFL-CIO, written by Robert B. 
Cooney, assistant editor of the publica- 
tion, discusses this subject in depth. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include Mr. Cooney’s interesting 
analysis, in the Recorp, as follows: 

LOOSENING THE WHITE COLLAR 
(By Robert B. Cooney) 

News item: “Teachers Union Wins Elec- 
tion in Baltimore — Washington Post head- 
line, June 17, 1967. 

News item: “200 Mt. Vernon Teachers Ask 
for Jobs Elsewhere“ New York Times head- 
ms on teachers protesting low pay, June 17, 
967. 

News item: “2,000 Demonstrate for Postal 
Pay Rise"—New York Times headline on 
City’s postal council rally, June 18, 1967. 

News item: 250 custodial workers at Har- 
Vard University strike for recognition of their 
Union, the first strike in the 335year history 
Of the school, June 1967. 

News item: “Police Families Picket in De- 
troit“ Wives and children of Detroit police- 
Men, 300 strong, picketed police headquar- 
ters today in a new phase of a drive to get 
their breadwinners more money. Washington 
Evening Star, June 19, 1967. 

These current events are simply continu- 
ing a national pattern of the past few years. 
There has been an unusual restiveness run- 
Ning through America. In the midst of these 
happenings, it is difficult to gauge the depth 
Of change or assess its full implications. 
But the news on any given day reflects dis- 
content. 

Public employes banned from striking de- 
Cided they had to violate harsh laws to win 
their demands. Nurses strike in San Fran- 
Cisco. Hospital custodial employes in New 
York City and Maryland. Policemen in De- 
troit and firemen in Atlanta. Social workers 
in New York City and Los Angeles. School- 
teachers in most large and medium-size cities 
and college professors as well, Garbage col- 
lectors and doctors, too, 

One of the most unexpected figures to be 
found in this ferment is the white collar 
Worker, the “typical” worker in the labor 
force today. By 1970, one of every two work- 
ers will wear a white collar. His ranks will 
total 38 million. m 

Who wears this white collar? The group 
embraces an enormous job range. Of several 
People walking through the lobby of an office 
building, it would take a critical eye to iden- 
tify the company president, the engineer, the 
bookkeeper, the clerk. 

The managers and supervisory personnel 
aside, there remains an enormous organizing 
Potential for the labor movement. The cru- 
cial questions now may be in the process of 
being answered. Is the white collar worker 
More receptive to unions? Is there widespread 
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discontent among white collar employees? 
Is an indigenous leadership springing up to 
articulate white collar needs? Are unions 
available? 

It might be helpful first to review the ma- 
jor obstacles which have stood between the 
white collar worker and the labor movement 
in the past. 

THE WHITE-COLLAR ATTITUDE 


The white collar worker has been a sub- 
ject of study, concern and fascination ever 
since workforce trends made it clear he was 
becoming the dominant, the typical“ work- 
er. What is this person like? How will he 
behave? What does he want out of life? Will 
he remain status-conscious and always be a 
follower? Will he continue to be politically 
neuter instead of voting his own interests? 
Will he unionize? 

From the 1930s to the 1960s, there have 
been articles and studies which support 
every shade of expert opinion. Those who 
heard rumbles of discontent just after World 
War II wrote about “White Collar Workers 
on the March.” One writer expressed his 
judgment in the title of a Harper’s maga- 
zine article in 1957: “Why White Collar 
Workers Can't Be Organized.” A professor 
looking at the coming tidal wave of students 
in 1962 answered affirmatively the title of 
his article, “Will the College Teacher Or- 
ganze?“ An expert observer writing in the 
early 1950s argued that the labor movement 
had reached the saturation point in mem- 
bership. He predicted continued union 
failure among white collar workers because 
the latter were automatically granted the 
same gains won by blue collar workers and 
because of their strong status consciousness, 

Upward mobility, the desire to be pro- 
moted and “get ahead” is probably the major 
reason for most white collar workers having 
remained outside of unions. This aspiration 
was reenforced by an air of superiority to- 
wards manual work, an attitude going back 
to feudal times. The more skillful employers 
recognized these ambitions, status cravings 
and sense of “differentness.” White collar 
workers were paid salaries and used to enjoy 
many fringe benefits which the production 
worker lacked: paid vacations, holidays, sick 
leave and so on. And they also had relative 
employment stability. 

Professor Albert Blum has reported on 
surveys which point up the extent of these 
attitudes. More than 75 percent of the white 
collar employes in a 1957 survey conducted 
by the Opinion Research Corporation said 
they viewed themselves as belonging more 
with management than with production 
workers. Other studies of white collar at- 
titudes, he said, rate “opportunity to train 
for higher skills" and “firm promotion poli- 
cies” high on the list of desirable manage- 
ment programs. 

But what happens when the world of the 
white collar worker changes so drastically 
that he is forced, however reluctantly, to 
face the facts of life? With white collar work- 
ers now the majority group, the “typical” 
workers in the nation today, it becomes more 
apparent that all can’t become chiefs. II- 
lusion must eventually give way to reality. 

Sociologist C. Wright Mills perceived this 
rising tension when he wrote in his book, 
“White Collar,” in 1951: 

“In the minds of the white collar work- 
ers a struggle has been going on between 
economic reality and anti-union feeling. 
Whatever their aspirations, white collar peo- 
ple have been pushed by twentieth century 
facts toward the wage worker kind of orga- 
nized economic life and slowly their illusions 
have been moving into closer harmony with 
the terms of their existence. 

“They are becomin gaware that the world 
of the old middle class, the community of 
entrepeneurs, has given way to a new society 
in which they, the white collar workers, are 
part of a world of dependent employes. Now, 

“They are becoming aware that the world 
alongside unions and steelworkers and coal 
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miners, there are unions of office workers and 
musicians, salesgirls and insurance cen.” 

Today's world of the white collar worker 
includes the same technological change and 
automation which has had such a great im- 
pact on production workers since the 19508. 

The machine is transforming the office. 
There are “invisible” firings or non-hirings 
as the same number of employes produce far 
more. The office workload is becoming more 
highly rationalized, the tasks more routine 
and boring. 

At the same time, the ladder to the top 
is being blocked. The age of the computer 
and modern management techniques have 
given rise to a middle level made up of col- 
lege-trained technicians and professionals. 
The lower grades of white collar workers now 
face a ceiling on their advancement. And it 
follows that grievances and needs submerged 
in the dream of promotion will find an out- 
let. 

There are observers who feel that recogni- 
tion that upward advancement is blocked 
will be the most important factor in moving 
many white collar workers toward union- 
ism. 


But another—and unanticipated—happen- 
ing ts that the new fast-growing class of 
technicians and professionals has shown it 
can be quick to organize into unions or as- 
sociations to further its common interests. 
And proximity to unions is another key factor 
in developing a favorable attitude toward 
self-unionization. 

Another reality facing white collar workers 
is that many earller advantages they enjoyed 
either have been wiped out or are being 
quickly narrowed. The blue collar unions 
have raised wage levels considerably, have 
made rapid gains in such fringe benefits as 
paid vacations and holidays, severance pay, 
sick leave and health insurance and pensions. 

In fact, the key advantage belongs to the 
worker with a union. The unlon worker has 
all his contract gains as a matter of earned 
right. What the white collar worker has been 
granted by management can also be taken 
away or reduced arbitrarily. A contract con- 
tributes a sense of dignity and self-respect 
which is crucially important. 

As far as the employer is concerned, it ap- 
pears most of the things management is 
doing and will have to do for its own purposes 
will enhance the prospects for white collar 
unionization, 

Management will be able to “buy off" the 
white collar group less and less. As the office, 
technical and professional workers become a 
larger proportion of the firm's workforce, 
they represent a growing labor cost. As com- 
petitive pressures require it, management 
will try to rationalize this workgroup, make 
it more efficient, cut costs, and try to raise 
its productivity. A good“ management will 
regard the white collar group—which already 
outnumbers the production group in some 
manufacturing firms—like any other pro- 
duction worker group and so induce it to 
behave the part. 

To illustrate, In the current issue of Mich- 
igan Business Review, management consul- 
tant Bruce Payne claims the efficiency of the 
average office ranges from 60 to 80 percent. 
In effect, it is asserted that, of every 100 
office workers, 20 to 40 produce nothing. 

“Today, less than 5 percent of the total 
clerical workforce in the United States is 
measured against accurate standards of a 
‘fair day's work’,” Payne writes. “On the 
other hand, over 80 percent of the blue col- 
lar workers are working under some form of 
modern work measurement system.” 

The time and motion man is coming into 
the office, Payne predicts, because it is pos- 
sible to measure and control office work ac- 
curately and economically. Companies using 
new tools of clerical work control have cut 
labor costs by 20 percent and more, he 
reports. 

Since white collar workers are expected to 
total 38 million by 1970 compared to 28 mil- 
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lion blue collar workers, Payne believes It is 
obvious where management must turn to 
cut costs, 

Blue collar workers have been through all 
this, And they found their only protection 
against the time-study speed-up was their 
union. White collar workers are not likely to 
behave any differently. 

In discussing how employers might pre- 
serve the white collar dream of upward mo- 
bility, Professor Blum claims that many are 
trying to train present employes for auto- 
mation-age jobs and promote them on merit. 
And, he adds, many office employes are 
women who do not aspire to move upward 
as much as men and who have been less sus- 
ceptible to unionism. If a firm promotes the 
men and lets attrition take care of the 
women, “management need have less fear 
and unions less hope that the white collar 
employes will sign a union card.” 

It so happens that women have been en- 
tering the labor force in large numbers, they 
are better educated and trained today and 
are likely to remain on the job as long as 
family responsibilities permit, Whoever 
thinks they will let themselves be bypassed 
or that they make poor union material 
might ask himself when he last won an argu- 
ment with a woman. 

And it might be noted that a merit system 
is not at all inconsistent with unionism, A 
professor who studied engineering unions 
noted that, in a case where the company 
based its proposed layoff system on seniority, 
“only at the insistence of the engineers was 
weight given to education and ability as well 
as length of service... . It is also true that, 
when a union argues for an employe on pro- 
motions and grievances, fairness can replace 
favoritism. Thus a union can become the 
white collar worker's most reliable means of 
moving up in a more realistic context. 

WHITE COLLAR GROWTH 

The white collar occupations not only 
make up a majority of the workforce today. 
In the years ahead, white collar jobs will in- 
crease twice as fast as blue collar jobs. The 
U.S. Department of Labor, in its projections 
for the 1965-75 period, estimates an employ- 
ment increase of 32 percent for white collar 
occupations and 14 percent for blue collar. 

There are four basic white collar groups 
defined by the Department of Labor and this 
is how they are expected to grow: 


tin millions} 
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Professional, technical, and 
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As far as the organizable groups are con- 
cerned, the managerial group must be ex- 
cluded as well as the supervisory personnel 
in the other groups. 

The potential for union growth may be 
seen in these Labor Department projections: 

Professional, technical and kindred 


Personnel needs are expected to rise sub- 
stantially in almost every field—teaching, 
health professions, social sciences, clergy and 
law and in engineering and natural sciences. 
In teaching, the largest profession, employ- 
ment is expected to rise to 2.7 million by 
1975, about a half million higher than 1965. 
By 1975, there may be a need for 1.5 million 
engineers—a rise of 500,000 over 1965—and 
the need for scientists may approach 600,000. 
The number of technicians working with 
engineers and scientists was about 625,000 
in 1965 and this total may swell to over 1 
million by 1975. 

Clerical workers 

The rising tide of communications, record- 
keeping and paperwork is expected to more 
than offset the labor-saving effects of com- 
puters and other office machines. Thus cleri- 
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cal employment is expected to rise to 13.1 
million by 1970 and to 14.6 million by 1975. 
The Labor Department foresees a rapid ex- 
pansion of finance, insurance and other 
areas employing many clerical workers, 
Automation in the office is expected to have 
the greatest impact on those doing such 
routine work as billing, inventory control 
and processing of insurance records, bank 
checks and payrolls. 
Sales workers 


Sales employment is expected to hit 53 
million by 1970 and 5.8 million by 1975. The 
underlying reasons for this increase are 
population growth and rising per capital in- 
come. Part-time sales jobs also will increase. 
These sales job gains are expected to out- 
weigh self-service and other labor-saving 
innovations. 

THE CREATION OF SPACE 

The apparent white collar awakening is 
finding expression in a variety of forms. 
White collar people are joining unions which 
have been available a long time, like the 
Teachers and State-County. They have com- 
pelled professional associations and company 
unions to engage In strikes and union-style 
bar g practices. And blue collar unions 
in manufacturing have responded by creat- 
ing white collar and technical departments. 

But one of the most promising develop- 
ments was an action by organized labor at 
the highest level. In mid-1966, the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council authorized the creation of 
a white collar and professional council. 

In March 1967, a founding convention 
called by 17 unions formed a council of AFL- 
CIO unions for Scientific, Professional and 
Cultural Employes (SPACE). 

The 17 unions in SPACE represent about 
400,000 scientific, professional and cultural 
workers. The SPACE constitution permits the 
affiliation of whatever portion of a union's 
membership is in this area, with a 1 cent 
per member per month tax financing SPACE 
activities. 

The council set itself four primary func- 
tions. It will prepare and distribute literature 
on what unions can do for professionals and 
other white collar employes. It will carry on 
research on problems common to the member 
unions, It will sponsor conferences on mat- 
ters of mutual interest and it will promote 
joint action on legislative goals. 

The unions which founded SPACE are Ac- 
tors Equity, American Guild of Musical Art- 
ists; Barbers; Broadcast Employes and Tech- 
nicians; Communications Workers; Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers; International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; Insurance 
Workers; Musicians; Office and Professional 
Employes; Operating Engineers; Retail 
Clerks; Seafarers; Stage Employes; State, 
County and Municipal Employes; Teachers 
and the Technical Engineers. 

Other unions which sent observers to the 
founding conference included the United 
Auto Workers, Airline Dispatchers and Amer- 
ican Federation of Government, Employes. 
The independent American Nurses Associa- 
tion also was represented. 

PROSPECTS FOR WHITE-COLLAR UNIONISM 

Whether and when and how the white 
collar worker would move toward self-organi- 
zation has been a subject for speculation 
over the decades. But the ferment of the 
1960s has inspired fresh assessments. 

Gus Tyler, who has just published a book 
called “The Labor Revolution,” deals with 
the white collar group in what amounts to 
a theory of the stages of union growth. 

“Organization waits until groups differ- 
entiate their interest from those of their 
employer,” Tyler said recently. 

“During the craft worker period from 1900 
to 1935, 10 to 12 percent of the non-agricul- 
tural employed were represented. In the 
craft-industrial worker era from 1935 to the 
present, the percentage was doubled. Or- 
ganization of the new worker may, within a 
decade, result in 40 to 50 percent of the labor 
force organized.” 
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Tyler is quite confident that “labor's new 
growth will spring from unions dedicated to 
the organization of white collar, service, 
government-employed and professionals.” 

Tyler believes this has been happening for 
the past couple of years, pointing to teachers 
and government workers and nurses and 
office employes. 

“I think it is picking up momentum,” 
Tyler declares, “and by the end of the 1960s 
we will see a kind of revolution in the Ameri- 
can trade union movement that is the equiv- 
alent of the revolution of the CIO in the 
mid-1930s and of the AFL in the 19008.“ 

Tyler calls it “a quiet revolution” but one 
he believes will have a significant economic 
and political impact because white collar 
groups already have shown themselves to be 
articulate and militant. 

Similar optimistic views were expressed in 
“White Collar Trade Unions,” a collection of 
essays published in 1966 and edited by Pro- 
fessor Adolf Sturmthal of the University of 
Illinois, 

These essays, which examine developments 
in a number of industrialized nations, find 
the labor force changing from blue to white 
coliar in all nations studied, with the process 
furthest advanced in the United States. 

Professor Everett Kassalow of the University 
of Wisconsin wrote the chapter on U.S. 
white collar unionism. He finds the factors 
which retarded white collar unionism in 
the past now changing as office work is 
routinized, as unions and collective bargain- 
ing become more accepted and as the AFL- 
CIO adapts its techniques and strategy. He 
regards a government estimate of 2.6 million 
e collar union members in 1964 as rather 
ow. 

Sturmthal, in summarizing the essays, 
writes: 

“International experience indicates that 
it ls possible to organize white collar workers 
on a large scale even though they lend them- 
selves less well to organization than most 
blue collar workers.” 

Another observer has no doubt about what 
has been happening in the white collar field, 
particularly among public employes. 

“The 1960s have already earned the right 
to go down in labor relations history as the 
decade of the public employe,” declares Jack 
Stieber, Director of the School of Labor and 
Industrial Relations at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 

Stieber points out some of the subtie 
and pervasive influences which the newly- 
unionized workers might contribute: 

“Government employes who join unions 
could change the image of the labor move- 
ment to make it more acceptable to white 
collar employes and technicians in private 
industry,” he says. And, he adds: 

“If the teachers of the United States join 
unions in large numbers, youngsters may re- 
evaluate the role of labor in society.” 

In this connection, it should be remem- 
bered that an outstanding characteristic of 
the growing labor force is its youth. 

In summary, the expert observers com- 
menting in recent years see the basic pre- 
conditions changing favorably for white col- 
lar unionism. The long-cherished dream of 
promotion after promotion leading the office 
worker to the top ranks of management has 
burst. A more professional management will 
stress productivity in the office, try to cut 
back labor costs and trim status privileges, 
thereby increasing white collar discontent. 
The spread of unionism among teachers and 
government employes may furnish models for 
young people and office employes in private 
industry. $ 

But a key factor consistently underesti- 
mated is indigenous leadership and a rank 
and file willingness to act. Groups of workers 
long exploited, dedicated in their jobs and 
professions, are finding voice and courage. 
Many are doing what some observers have 
said they would never do. Organizing. 
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Hospitals, Too, Are Victims of Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Propaganda drums are beating in Wash- 
ington, ably directed by the administra- 
tion, to blame the hospitals and medical 
profession for the growing cost of hos- 
pital care. In its July 23 edition the Har- 
vey Tribune very properly, effectively, 
and clearly discussed the inflationary 
complications facing hospitals as it dis- 
cussed the case of Ingalls Memorial Hos- 
pital, Harvey, II., which is a typical not- 
for-profit community hospital whose 
Problems deserve our thoughtful review. 
I insert the editorial at this point in the 
RECORD; 

HosrrraLs, Too, Are Vicrmms or INFLATION 


The cost of staying alive and healthy is 
steadily increasing along with just about 
everything else today and it came as no sur- 
Prise to us to learn that “soaring opera- 
tional costs” (see page one) had made an 
increase in the patient service charge at In- 
galls Memorial hospital mandatory. 

Hospital costs are a victim of arithmetic. 
During the past 20 years, hospital services 
Available to the community have increased 
Substantially, both in quantity and com- 
plexity. Rapid advances in medical science 
in the last 20 years have increased the com- 
plexity of hospital care. Hospitals are saving 
lives, curing diseases, easing paln and in- 
Suring good health at a bewildering pace. 

And, the public continues to demand more 
and better services from hospitals. To meet 
these demands for improved care which med- 
ical advances are making possible, hospitals 
have had to hire more skilled personnel, buy 
new equipment and build more and better 
facilities. 

At the same time, the cost of materials 
and supplies has been spiraling as an effect 
of the regular inflationary cycle. 

Perhaps the major cause for increased hos- 
Pital costs has been the demand in the labor 
market for skilled medical employees who 
are now needed for complex hospital care. 
With the indationary economy of today, the 
hospital must be competitive in wage, salary 
and fringe benefits in order to attract and 
hold the quality of personnel necessary to 
Provide eMficient care. 


The same percentage increase in the hour- 
ly rate paid to general industry personnel 
must be met by the hospital, because the 
hospital depends upon its labor to the extent 
that 62 cents of every dollar the hospital 
Teceives ls paid out in wages and salaries 
to its employees. 

Hospitals lack the opportunity to increase 
Productivity per man-hour to the extent pos- 
sible in industry. Many of the cost reducing 
techniques used in industry, such as auto- 
mation, cannot be applied to the hospital. If 
hospitals hope to close the wage gap, there 18 
no place for hospital costs to go but up. 

The patient may see only a handful of the 
total number of persons directly or indirectly 
Involved in his care. Yet, one patient's care 
May involve many hospital staff members 
from the registered nurse to therapeutic die- 
tician, receptionist, lab technician, mainte- 
Nance men, housekeeping employees and se- 
curity officers. 

Included in the hospital’s daily service 
charge are morning coffee and three meals 
Served at the patient's bedside; general nurs- 

care; complete linen service: routine 
hospital supplies; specialized equipment; 
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meticulous housekeeping under the direction 
of an executive housekeeper; admitting; 
medical records; incoming telephone service; 
and building maintenance—with hundreds 
of visitors passing through each day. 

Because hospital charges are based on ac- 
tual cost, the small surplus that is realized 
at the end of the year does not begin to pay 
for replacement of obsolete equipment or 
meet demands for new equipment, 

Without contributions and the vast 
amount of service provided by volunteer 
groups in the community, such as the Wom- 
en's Auxiliary of Ingalls Memorial hospital, 
costs would be higher, 

While many of us take the not-for-profit 
community hospital for granted, the life or 
lives of our loved ones may depend in the 
next 10 minutes on the maintenance of our 
hospital facilities. We will undoubtedly hear 
more alarming reports of hospital costs in- 
creasing, but these costs need no apolo- 
gies... only understanding. 


Callous Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Buffalo Evening News in its Saturday 
July 22 edition carried an excellent edi- 
torial regarding the action taken by the 
House of Representatives last Thursday 
in rejecting the so-called rat extermina- 
tion bill. I join with this newspaper in 
expressing disappointment over this ac- 
tion. The defeat of President Johnson’s 
proposal to assist in the control and ex- 
termination of rats is a blow to those 
wishing to clean up our Nation's slums. 

The editorial follows: 

CALLOUS CONGRESS 


Rats are loathsome creatures that spread 
deadly diseases and, as a congresswoman 
noted, have killed more persons in the world 
“than all the generals in history.” Each year, 
in the slums of America, these rodents bite 
thousands of children—some fatally. They 
are anything but a laughing matter—except 
apparently to some members of Congress. 

Amid guffaws against creating a “rat bu- 
reaucracy” and a “high issioner of rats.“ 
a House majority rejected President John- 
son’s proposed $40 million rodent extermina- 
tion bill just one day after overwhelmingly 
approving legislation to crack down on riot 
agitation. Evidently it does not occur to many 
lawmakers that one way to help prevent a 
climate which agitators can exploit Is to do 
something about rat-infested tenements in 
the nation’s big cities, 

The defeated bill would have provided fed- 
eral matching grants to states and cities for 
rodent control, Opponents argued that this 
was a local rather than federal problem, but 
it should be apparent to all that slum condi- 
tions, in every aspect, are very much a matter 
of federal concern; and certainly it is tronic, 
as Mr. Johnson bitterly commented on hear- 
ing of the House action, to deny our children 
the same protection from predators that 
federal funds now give our livestock. To say, 
furthermore, as some economy-minded con- 
gressmen did, that the nation can’t afford to 
undertake this relatively minor expense at 
this time is to exhibit a strange set of values 
and priorities. 

But a special reason for regretting the 
House vote at this particular time is its 
Psychological effect upon millions of slum 
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dwellers during a period of spreading urban 
strife and anarchy. In voting to curb riots 
but to deny a modest program for improved 
rodent control, the House has shown at best 
& most unfortunate insensitivity to slum 
problems in their fullest perspective. 


Illinois Man Awarded Congressional 
Medal of Honor Posthumously 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER, Mr. Speaker, a neigh- 
bor of mine from Lyons, James W. Rob- 
inson, Jr., made the supreme sacrifice 
in Vietnam. Sergeant Robinson was killed 
when he charged and destroyed a Viet- 
cong machinegun nest during fierce com- 
bat with the Communist enemy. 

The Congressional Medal of Honor, 
which is the Nation’s highest military 
decoration, was awarded posthumously 
on July 12, It was presented to James W. 
Robinson, the sergeant’s father, at cere- 
monies at the Pentagon. Also in attend- 
ance were his mother and brother, 
Thomas. 

Mr, Robinson told those present that 
his son had a message for the American 
people. He said: 

The American people are soft, decadent, 
Surrounded by gadgets in a world on fire. 


The elder Robinson went on to tell of 
his son's great interest in foreign affairs 
and how he was strongly in favor of our 
efforts in Vietnam: 

He'd say, “All you have to do Is get out a 
map and look at Vietnam, and you'll see it is 


the key to the Far East and it is worth any 
sacrifice to keep it. 


Sergeant Robinson had previously been 
awarded the following other decorations: 
Purple Heart Medal, Good Conduct 
Medal, National Defense Service Medal, 
Vietnam Campaign Ribbon, Republic of 
Vietnam Military Merit Medal, Republic 
of Vietnam Gallantry Cross with Palm, 
Combat Infantryman's Badge, and a rifle 
sharpshooting badge. He served in the 
U.S. Marine Corps from 1959 to 1962 and 
enlisted in the U.S. Army December 9, 
1963. He had been in Vietnam since 1965. 

James W. Robinson, Jr., was born 
August 30, 1940, in Hinsdale, II. His at- 
tendance at Morton West High School, 
Berwyn, Ill., was interrupted by his serv- 
ice in the Marines. He earned four letters 
in football while in high school. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the cita- 
tion which accompanied the Medal of 
Honor: 

The President of the United States of 
America, authorized by Act of Congress, 
March 3, 1863, has awarded in the name of 
The Congress the Medal of Honor, posthu- 
monously, to t James W. Robinson, 
Jr., United States Army, for conspicuous gal- 
lantry and intrepidity in action at the risk 
of his life above and beyond the call of 
duty: 

On April 11, 1966, Company C, 2d Batta- 
Mon, 16th Infantry was engaged in fierce 
combat with a Viet Cong battalion. Despite 
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the heavy fire, Sergeant Robinson moved 
among the men of his fire team, instructing 
and inspiring them, and placing them in ad- 
vantageous positions. Enemy snipers located 
in nearby trees were inflicting heavy casual- 
ties on forward elements of Sergeant Robin- 
son’s unit. Upon locating the enemy sniper 
whose fire was taking the heaviest toll, he 
took a grenade launcher and eliminated the 
sniper. Seeing a medic hit while administer- 
ing aid to a wounded sergeant in front of his 
position and aware that now the two 
wounded men were at the mercy of the 
enemy, he charged through a withering hail 
of fire and dragged his comrades to safety, 
where he rendered first ald and saved their 
lives. As the battle continued and casualties 
mounted, Sergeant Robinson moved about 
under intense fire to collect from the 
wounded their weapons and ammunition and 
redistribute them to able-bodied soldiers. 
Adding his own fire to that of his men, he 
assisted in eliminating a major enemy threat. 
Seeing another wounded comrade in front 
of his position, Sergeant Robinson again de- 
fied the enemy’s fire to effect a rescue. In 
so doing he was himself wounded in the 
shoulder and leg. Despite his painful wounds, 
he dragged the soldier to shelter and saved 
his life by administering first aid. While 
patching his own wounds, he spotted an 
enemy machine gun which had inflicted a 
number of casualties on the American force. 
His rifle ammunition expended, he seized two 
grenades and, in an act of unsurpassed hero- 
ism, charged toward the entrenched enemy 
weapon. Hit again in the leg, this time with 
a tracer round which set fire to his cloth- 
ing, Sergeant Robinson ripped the burning 
clothing from his body and staggered in- 
domitably through the enemy fire, now con- 
centrated solely on him, to within grenade 
range of the enemy machine gun position. 
Sustaining two additional chest wounds, he 
marshalled his fleeting physical strength 
and hurled the two grenades thus destroy- 
ing the enemy gun position as he fell dead 
upon the battlefield. His magnificent display 
of leadership and bravery saved several lives 
and inspired his soldiers to defeat a numeri- 
cally superior enemy force. Sergeant Robin- 
son’s conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity, 
at the cost of his life, are in keeping with 
the finest traditions of the United States 
Army and reflect great credit upon the Ist 
Infantry Division and the United States 
Armed Forces. 


San Fernando Valley Neighborhood 
Legal Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of the House the 
outstanding accomplishments and serv- 
ice of the San Fernando Valley Neigh- 
borhood Legal Services. Under the able 
direction of Mr. Stephen N. Besser, this 
program, operating under a Federal 
grant from the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, has rendered legal service to 
more than 6,000 people in the San Fer- 
nando Valley area of Los Angeles. 

There are more than 1 million people 
living in our valley. Of these an esti- 
mated 116,000 are in an income bracket 
where they would be unable to pay for 
their own legal advice. 
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I am pleased that many private attor- 
reys in my district have contributed their 
professional services to this program. 
This is one area in which concrete serv- 
ice can be given to those who need it 
from every circumstance. 

I wish to commend Mr. Besser and his 
colleagues for their fine work. 


Nowata County Mourns Civic Leader 
W. D. Barch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of northeastern Oklahoma’s most dedi- 
cated civic leaders, W. D. Burch, Sr., is 
being widely mourned following his fatal 
heart attack in Nowata July 10. 

Mr. Burch was a native of Tennessee, 
where he was born on March 7, 1894, but 
he had lived in Oklahoma since coming 
to Muskogee in 1900. 


A member and deacon of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Nowata, he was 
also a county director of the Salvation 
Army, secretary-treasurer of the Nowata 
Lions Club and its former president, and 
active in the United Fund and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Nowata. 

An overseas veteran of World War I, 
he was active in both the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and the American Legion 
in Nowata. He played a leading role in 
the establishment of Nowata's civic 
center, Freeman Hall, and was one of the 
developers of the Nowata Lions Club 
swimming pool. 

His survivors include his beloved wife, 
Hester; his daughter, Mrs. Kathryn 
Cummings of Muskogee; his son, Wesley 
D. Burch, Jr., of Bartlesville; two sisters, 
Mrs. Faye Hanks of Muskogee, and Mrs. 
Gladys Butler of Soper; five grand- 
children and five greatgrandchildren, 

Mr. Burch's contribution was recog- 
nized by the Nowata Daily Star in an 
editorial on July 11, and the text of that 
editorial follows: 

W. D. BURCH 

Not every community is fortunate to have 
a number of citizens vitally interested in its 
betterment. Nowata County has many men 
and women who give of their time and tal- 
ents toward developing a still better place 
to work, live, rear a family, attend church 
and contribute to the general welfare of 
the community. 

This description well fits Wesley D. Bruch, 
Sr., who died here Monday. He was not a long 
time resident in the sense he was born and 
reared here. He has been a working member 
of the Nowata County area since 1948, and 
he made his efforts count. He helped estab- 
lish the Lions Club pool, he was 
active with other civic minded citizens in 
securing Freeman Hall for a community 
center in which the Nowata County City Li- 
brary is housed. 

Burch hadetime for politics—as we all 
should—his church and community and 
family. We are sure he inspired others in 
the community to help in building a still 
better Nowata County. 
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Memphis Newsman Writes His 
Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAN KUYKENDALL 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, a 
pertinent question as to the advisability 
of employing civilians to do the same 
work alongside military personnel is 
raised by Eldon Roark, who writes for 
the Memphis Press-Scimitar. Mr. Roark 
posed the problem in a letter to his Con- 
gressman which appeared in a recent 
column. I include it as a part of these 
remarks so as to share Mr. Roark’s 
thoughts with other Members of Con- 
gress. 

The column follows: 

STROLLING; Nor SIDE BY SIDE 
(By Eldon Roark) 


(An open letter to Congressman Dan 
Kuykendall.) 

Dear Dan: Some time ago you asked us 
constituents to help you make up your mind 
on how to vote on certain big problems. I 
don’t know whether our answers clarified 
your thinking, or whether we only confused 
you. 

Anyway, Iam assuming that you still want 
to hear from us, and I'd like to direct your 
attention to something I read in the Press- 
Scimitar the other day. Mike Miller, Scripps- 
Howard staff writer in Washington, was re- 
porting on Defense Secretary Robert E. Mc- 
Namara’s trip to Vietnam. I quote the last 
paragraph— 

“These sources said McNamara has tied 
Westmoreland’s hands in Vietnam by limit- 
ing funds available to hire civilians for con- 
struction work and other support jobs. This 
has forced Westmoreland to do the work 
with military units, sharply limiting the 
flexibility of his combat force.” 

Dan, I think that the hiring of civilians 
to work alongside military men is a mistake, 
generally speaking. 

During World War II, I went to Alaska as 
& Strolling reporter. The sensational Alaska 
Highway was under construction, and I did a 
series of columns on it. Private contractors 
were building the road, under supervision of 
the Army Engineers. So, civilians and soldiers 
were working side by side. 

Well, Dan, I don't think I have ever seen 
a more disgruntled bunch of men than those 
soldiers. They were stuck up in that Far 
North wilderness, in clouds of dust, fighting 
gnats and mosquitoes, doing work that 
lacked the excitement and glory of war. 

But the thing that was burning them up 
was the fact that civilians doing the same 
work they were doing—driving trucks, for 
instance—were making big wages, while they 
were getting the pay of Army privates, cor- 
porals and sergeants. 

Civilians in “war work,” you know, were 
exempt from the draft. 

Another thing: The contractors were work- 
ing on “cost plus” contracts. That is, they 
were paid the cost of the work, plus a big fee 
for their services. 

So, the contractors hired the best civilian 
cooks money could buy, the best foods the 
market afforded. The meals served in their 
camps were feasts! Well, as they pointed out, 
they had to keep their men happy. They 
were civillans. They could quit and go home 
if they didn't like it. 

The soldiers? Well, their chow was regu- 
lar old Army chow. It was good in some 
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Camps, bad in others—but it didn't compare 
With the construction workers’ mess. And, 
Of course, soldiers who were dissatisfied with 
the whole setup couldn't quit. 

Various kinds of inspectors who traveled 
the road—both Army and civilian—learned 
to time themselves so that they'd reach a 
construction camp at mealtime, instead of 
an Army camp. I soon got wise, too. 


National Committee for an Effective 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, among 

@ many-splendored projects of the 
Committee for an Effective Congress is 
the Democratic study group, affection- 
ately called DSG. 

And judging from the recent news ac- 
Count of William Kling of the Chicago 
Tribune Press we can see why it is “ef- 
fective”—it maintains a campaign kitty, 
Special privileges and “push.” 

I insert the column from the July 16 
Chicago Tribune following my remarks: 
Taxparer's Foor Dem Unit's BILLS 
(By William Kling) 

WasHinoTon, July 15.—Operating in ob- 
cure Capitol hill quarters paid for by the 

Xpayers is a partisan research agency 
Which maintains election-year political ac- 
tion units to give financial support to liberal 

ocratic candidates for Congress. 

Called the Democratic Study group [D. 
8. G.. two of its four staff workers are 
Usted on the public payrolls of three differ- 
ent Democratic congressmen. Its director, 
John Thomas Morgan, is paid by two Demo- 
Ctatic House members. Morgan said salaries 
are supplemented with D. S. G. funds. 

Altho D.8.G.’s three-room suite on the 
fifth floor of the Cannon house office build- 
ing is larger than many of the offices of 
House members, the group is cramped for 
Space, Filing cabinets and shelves fill the 
Suite, and boxes filled with publications and 
other materials overflow into the corridor, 
Where they are stacked along a wall next toa 
Spare copying machine. 

CANDIDATES GET $55,000 


Technically, the group's 1966 political ac- 
tion unit, the D.S.G. Campaign fund oper- 
&ted from Morgan’s home in Silver Spring, 
Md., a Washington suburb. Morgan said it 
disbursed about $55,000 to liberal Democratic 
Candidates during last year’s congressional 
lection campaign. 

Morgan's wife, Rita, served as the fund's 
Secretary-treasurer. Some of the papers on 
the fund filed with the House clerk's office, 
88 required by law, list Morgan's home as the 
address for the fund. Others list 523 Cannon 
building. D.S.G,'s address. 

In 1964, when DS. G. s political action arm 
Was called the Democrats for Sound Govern- 
ment, also using the D.S.G, initials, the fund 
Was headquartered in the home of William 

llips in Kensington, Md., another Wash- 
gton suburb. Phillips was at that time 
D.S.G. director but since has gone on to be- 
Come head of research and publications for 

e Democratic national committee. It dis- 
tributed nearly $40,000 that year. 

COMMITTEE DRAFTS CODE 


Some members of Congress think the ac- 
tivities of such groups as the D.S.G, worthy 
Of investigation by a committee now en- 
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gaged in drafting a code of ethics for the 
House. 

D.8.G.’s two telephone lines are on the 
Capitol switchboard. 

“Our job is to push the Democratic plat- 
form,” Morgan told a reporter, who first had 
to show his pass for the House press gallery 
to identify himself after Morgan apparently 
suspicious about someone who would inquire 
about D.S.G., couldn't find the reporter's 
name in the congressional directory. 

Morgan said D.S.G. frequently takes stands 
on legislation pending before Congress, Most 
of the bills are Johnson administration 
measures, altho D.S.G. does prepare material 
on other matters at the request of members, 
he said. 

HAS 150 MEMBERS 

D.S.G. now has nearly 150 members, all 
House Democrats, Morgan said, altho it had 
better support before Republican gains in 
the House in the 1966 elections. Before that, 
the group had 187 members. Dues are $50 a 


year. 

Morgan said D.S.G. was organized infor- 
mally in 1957 and became a solid organiza- 
tion two years later. It did not take an active 
part in congressional elections until 1954, he 
said. 


Rep. James G. O'Hara [D., Mich.] was 
chairman of the 1966 DS. G. campaign com- 
mittee. He is now D.S.G. chairman. 

Morgan is on O'Hara's congressional staff 
payroll for $361.37 a month, and also received 
$104.01 a month from Rep, William L. Daw- 
son ID., III. I. according to records of the 
House disbursing office. 

TELL OTHER WORKERS 


Other D.S.G. staff workers who, according 
to the records, are paid by congressmen, are: 

1. Mrs. Theresa M. Corum, who recelves 
$318.34 a month from Rep. William S. Moore- 
head [D., Pa.]; $241.43 a month from Rep. 
Morris K. Udall [D., Ariz.]; and $83.12 a 
month from Rep. Richard Bolling [D., Mo.]. 
all members of the 1966 D.S.G. campaign 
committee. 

2. Miss Patricia A. Krause, who gets 
$295.91 a month from Rep. Chet Holifield 
ID., Cal. . a 1966 campaign committee mem- 
ber; $147.97 a month from Rep. Lloyd Meeds 
[D., Wash. ]: and $104.01 a month from Rep. 
William D. Hathaway [D., Me.]. 

3. Mrs. Patricia K. Mitchell, who is paid 
$104.01 by Rep. James J. Howard [D., N. J. I. 

Morgan defended D.S.G.'s work, calling the 
group “a counterpart of the Republican con- 
ference,” which has no political action arm. 

As the reporter was leaving, he noticed 
a volunteer worker addressing envelopes 
franked for free postage in the United States 
mails by O'Hara, On a nearby table was a 
stack of addressed envelopes franked by Rep. 
Frank Thompson Jr, ID., N. J.]. 

Questioned about whether D.S.G. used the 
frank for its mailings, Morgan said: “If it's 
going into the mails, we put a stamp on it, 
but this is house [inside] mail.” 

He laid his hand on the envelope pile. The 


top one was rubber-stamped first class 
mall.“ 
Ralph R. Roberts 
SPEECH 
or 
HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 
OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to associate my remarks with 
those made by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, Barratr O'Hara, on Wednesday, 
July 19, 1967, regarding our mutual 
friend, Ralph R. Roberts. 

Ralph has been a personal and politi- 
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cal friend of mine since 1940. His many 
associations with me and other Illinois 
Democrats have always been of a high 
and remarkable quality. I speak for my- 
self, and I am sure Ralph's other Illinois 
friends, when I say thanks for many jobs 
well done. I can only wish him the best 
in any future endeavor. 


Headstart Gives Youngsters a Boost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
great deal of pride that I bring to the 
attention of the House of Representa- 
tives the extremely successful Headstart 
program that is underway in Monroe 
County, Mich. In this county, as 
throughout the Nation, Operation Head- 
start brings to small children the oppor- 
tunity to break out of the cycle of pov- 
erty. It prepares them to face the chal- 
lenges of school and the future. 

Monroe County is fortunate indeed to 
have the services of many talented and 
dedicated educators in its Headstart pro- 
gram. The staff, headed by James Steed, 
has developed a most successful and 
interesting program for the youngsters. 
Their program has been described in 
full in the July 19 Monroe Evening News, 
of Monroe, Mich., and I would like to 
bring that article to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

The article follows: 

HEADSTART GIVES YOUNGSTERS a Boost 

Some 390 pre-school children aged 4 to 5 
are participating in this summer's Project 
Head Start program in Monroe County. The 
program started June 19 and will conclude 
Aug. 4. 

Project Head Start is a division of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

James Steed, director of the local program, 
said a quality Head Start project is designed 
to acquaint the children with their upcom- 
ing school experiences and provides the foi- 
lowing: 

A program to help both the child and 
his family. There must be the widest possible 
opportunities for parents to participate in 
program decisions and operations and them- 
selves be beneficiaries of the program. 

A comprehensive range of services which 
are critical to the child's development 
including medical and dental care, social 
services, nutritional support and a well-de- 
signed program of dally activities intended 
to meet the needs of the individual child. 

A true community project involving co- 
operation among the professional and non- 
professional staffs, parents of the children, 
government agencies and all citizens who 
are able and willing to volunteer their time 
and skills. 

There are 25 teachers and 25 teacher aides 
working in 11 schools or centers in the coun- 
ty. The Head Start office is at 105 E. Front 
St., Monroe, the location of the Monroe 
County office of Economic Opportunity of 
which Mrs. David (Irene) Finck is director. 

Richard Carveth is head teacher of the 
Monroe Public Schools program with centers 
in Boyd, Lincoln and Orchard Schools. 

John McClendon is head teacher in the 
Custer program with a center in Custer Ele- 
mentary School and another in Mason Con- 
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solidated Schools District. Head teacher of 
the Jefferson Schools program is Dennis 
Rohrs. Classes are conducted in Jefferson and 
Airport Community Schools under his super- 
vision. 

Donald Labun is head teacher of the Dun- 
dee Community Schools with Dun- 
dee, Ida Public and Summerfield Schools 
offering centers. 

Classes for the Bedford Public and White- 
ford Agricultural Schools Districts are con- 
ducted at Whiteford where Wayne Falk is 
head teacher. 

Mrs. Louise S. Miles is in charge of social 
services and Karl Furr is psyhcologist. 

This year, the Monroe County Project Head 
Start program budget is set at $86,403 of 
which $69,033 is provided by the federal gov- 
ernment and $17,370 by local funds, 

Mr. Steed said the federal share is cash but 
the local amount is, instead, in the form of 
use of classrooms, school buses, playgrounds, 
cafeterias, gymnasiums, and audio-visual aids 
equipment of the various local school dis- 
tricts made available to the program. Ex- 
penses for using the facilities and all per- 
sonnel employed are paid out of the cash 
allotment, however. 

It was pointed out that the Monroe County 
Health Department and the Michigan De- 
partment of Health provide many services— 
such as immunization of children, nutri- 
tional instruction for parents and first-aid 
instruction for parents—at no cost. 

Parent meetings are held on a frequent 
basis at the various centers where parents 
gather information to help their children 
make use of the knowledge they've gained 
from the program. 

Classes are in session from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
each weekday. A typical day for the children 
includes a discussion period at the opening 
followed by a planned activity such as mak- 
ing small projects or telling stories, playing 
with toys or puzzles in the classroom, a 
snack period, activity at the book center, 
outside supervised play on the playground 
(movies or film strips indoors on rainy days), 
rest time, activity in the music corner, 
lunch time and work with clay or color books 
or listening to records while walting for the 
school bus to take them home. 

In addition, several field trips are in- 
cluded, involving trips to community Ubra- 
ries, farms, fire stations and stores and pic- 
nics at parks. 


Baltimore, Md., Soldier Killed by Mine in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pvt. Douglas F. Peay, a 20-year-old sol- 
dier from Baltimore, was killed by a mine 
explosion in Vietnam recently. I wish to 
commend the courage of this young man, 
and to honor his memory by including 
the following article in the RECORD: 

Pvr. Doucras F. Pray 

A Baltimore servicemen stationed in Viet- 
nam was killed Tuesday when a bolt of Ught- 
ning detonated a mine near where he was 
standing, the Department of Defense an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Dead is Army Pyt, Douglas F. Peay, 20, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Willie Peay, 1111 East Twen- 
tieth street. 

Defense officials sad Private Peay was 
killed while checking a grass cutting detail 
near his command’s perimeter defense 
position, 
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Private Peay was a member of the 97th 
Artillery Group. 

A 1964 graduate of Dunbar High School, 
Private Peay was a member of the high 
school’s football team. 

He was employed by the Bethlehem Steel 
Company before entering the Army in 1965. 

Besides his parents, Private Peay, is sur- 
vived by his wife, Carolyn Jones Peay; a son, 
Guy D. Peay; and a brother; Willie G. Peay, 
all of Baltimore. 


Have We Forgotten Tshombe? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I wrote to the President and Sec- 
retary of State asking them to use their 
leverage with the Government of the 
Congo to obtain freedom for former Pre- 
mier Moise Tshombe. The Chicago Trib- 
une, in a very timely and thoroughly 
logical fashion in its July 26 edition, re- 
viewed the situation in that country and 
properly calls upon the United States 
to use its influence on behalf of Tshombe, 
The article follows: 

Have We FORGOTTEN TsSHOMBE? 


Moise Tshombe appears to have lost his 
battle to avoid extradiction from Algeria to 
the Congo, where his political enemies have 
sentenced him in absentia to death for 
“treason.” The former Congolese premier lost 
his appeal for freedom in a secret hearing 
despite the efforts of his lawyer, despite bis 
having been kidnaped, despite the absence 
of any treaty of extradition—or even of 
dipiomatic relations—between the Congo and 
Algeria, and despite international usage 
which denies extradition anyway in cases 
where the alleged crime is political. 

In retrospect, it is obvious that Mr. 
Tshombe's battle was lost the moment his 
hijacked plane landed in Algiers and deliv- 
ered him to a government which has never 
had anything but hatred for him. 

Indirectly, at least, the United States 
bears a large share of the responsibility for 
Mr. Tshombe's troubles. We dignified the 
opposition to him years ago by joining a 
United Nations vendetta to dislodge his 
secessionist government in Katanga. We thus 
indorsed the myth that he is an imperialist 
“stooge,” whereas in fact he is an educated 
and successful business man in his own right 
and favors friendly relations with the west 
because he knows that the Congo’s own 
economic welfare depends on cooperation. 

Later, when the Congo turned to him as 
premier and a rebellion broke out in the east, 
he allowed our government to send a “rescue 
force’’ to the interior ahead of his own troops, 
We thus strengthened his Image as an im- 
perialist stooge. 

Therefore, there are moral as well as sound 
economic reasons for us to see that Mr. 
Tshombe gets a fair deal. Yet, instead of 
doing this, we intervened for no justifiable 
reason at all to help President Mobutu's 
regime put down a rebellion which broke out 
after Tshombe was kidnaped, presumably in 
his behalf. The Johnson administration of- 
fered first one excuse for doing so, and then 
another. The final one seemed to be that 
the rebellion. was carried out by “foreign” 
agents; whereas, in fact, the rebellion was 
led by white mercenaries from the Congo's 
own army, in association with Congolese 


If in the course of this senseless venture 
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we achieved any assurance of fair treatment 
for Mr. Tshombe it is not apparent. On the 
contrary, there is every indication that 
Mobutu [who seized control of the govern- 
ment illegally himself] intends to see that 
Mr. Tshombe ts executed. 

Our bargaining position is weak in Algeria, 
at the moment, because of the impression 
[which Algeria helped to foster] that we 
aided Israel in the recent war. But with all 
the help we have given and are giving to 
President Mobutu in the Congo, we surely 
ought to be able to do something for Mr. 
Tshombe. The time is getting short if a 
political lynching is to be averted. 


Increase in Doctors’ Fees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the rising 
costs of medical assistance were dis- 
cussed by Leo Perlis, director of the 
AFL-CIO Community Services Activities 
Department, in a recent interview on the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. 

Speaking on the AFL-CIO public sery- 
ice radio program, Labor News Confer- 
ence, Mr. Perlis called attention to the 
way in which doctors’ fees have in- 
creased. 


I feel certain all of us would like to 
consider Mr. Perlis’ statements, which 
follow: 

LABOR News CONFERENCE 


FLANNERY: Labor News Conference. Wel- 
come to another edition of Labor News Con- 
ference, a public affairs program brought to 
you by the AFL-CIO. Labor News Confer- 
ence brings together leading AFL-CIO repre- 
sentatives and ranking members of the press. 
Today's guest is Leo Perlis, director of the 
AFL-CIO's Department of Community Serv- 
ices. Activities. 

Several weeks ago, more than 500 local 
representatives from all over the nation—as 
well as observers from public and voluntary 
health and welfare agencies—met in New 
York City to discuss community health 
problems, and formulate plans to help over- 
come them. Here to question Mr. Perlis about 
that 12th annual National Conference on 
Community Services, what developed there 
and what results can be expected to come 
from the meetings, are Alan Adams, Wash- 
ington correspondent for Business Week 
magazine, and Harry Conn, editor of Press 
Associates, Incorporated. Your moderator, 
Harry W. Flannery. 

And now, Mr, Conn, I believe you have 
the first question? 

Conn: Yes, Mr. Flannery. Mr. Perlis, most 
Community Services Conferences over the 
years have been concerned with a number 
of areas of interest. According to Mr. Flan- 
nery’s introduction, your primary theme this 
year was community health problems. Could 
you give us a little insight into this year's 
conference and how it dealt with these prob- 
lems? 

Pers: Well, this year's conference, Mr. 
Conn, was devoted entirely to the improve- 
ment of community health services. Our dis- 
cussions revolved around such items as re- 
habilitation, alcoholism, mental illness, vac- 
cination programs and things of that kind. 

The conference itself was a forum which 
brought around the conference tables, dele- 
gates who are concerned with these health 
problems at the community level on a year- 
round basis. 
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Apams: Mr. Perlis, these are familiar prob- 
lems to all of us and to all the people. Why 
does labor have a particular interest in 
them? What is labor’s particular role in try- 
ing to resolve some of these problems? 

PerLIS: Well, Mr. Adams, in the first place, 
of course, as we all know, health is indivisi- 
ble. We are citizens of our communities and 
what affects the community affects labor. 
We are concerned with the health of our 
people and with the total health of the whole 
community. 

Many of our people suffer from mental ill- 
ness. 

8 of our people suffer from alcohol- 


Many of our people need rehabilitation 
Services, as do all other citizens. So, our pro- 
gram is designed to help develop the kind of 
community facilities and resources that will 
do a more effective job in meeting the par- 
ticular health needs of all the people, in- 
Cluding, of course, our own members. 

Apams: Well, is this—in trying to achleve 
this—is this a legislative program? Do you 
Work through federal and state and local 
governments? 

Perlis: Well, it's a program which takes 
into consideration the need for all levels of 
activities. It includes, of course, political ac- 
tion in some areas—legislative action—both 
federal and state—soclal action and educa- 
tion. Our particular interest in community 
Services is largely social action, community 
Organization and education. 

When it comes to legislation, we refer to 
the proper channels within the AFL-CIO. 

Conn: Mr. Perlis, can we get down to some 
Specifics? Doctors’ fees are a real problem 
today. I understand that in the last year, 
doctors’ fees went up at a far faster rate 
than probably ever before; at least, in recent 
history. How would the community services 
Program try to deal with this particular 
problem? 

Perris: We have been concerned for some 
time with the business ethics of the orga- 
nized medical profession. Doctors’ fees have 
gone up unconscionably, and we have been 
trying to educate both our people and the 
Physicians to the fact that these fees are 
exorbitant. The only way, it seems to us, that 
they can be solved in the long run, is through 
Prepaid group practice medicine. 

Perhaps, in the long run, the problem of 
Medical care can be solved through a national 
health insurance program. But individual 
doctors and people need to take 
into consideration that they are not in busi- 
ness— that they are out to practice medi- 
Cine—and that they ought to live up to their 
Own ethical standards, 

Conn: Mr, Perlis, I know that the commu- 
nity services program and unions themselves 
across the country have frequently met with 
local medical societies on this problem of 
fees, on control—quality control—on broad 
guidance and cooperation with the medical 
Profession. What has been the general result 
of these meetings? 

Perus: Well, many of our people across the 
country, Mr. Conn, have had meetings with 
the state and county medical societies on any 
number of problems. 

For example, let's go back some years to the 
Salk and Sabin vaccines, In many areas we 
have kad opposition from the state and 
county medical societies to mass vaccination 
Programs. 

FLANNERY: Could you go into which is 
Salk yaccine and the other vaccine, and what 
these are for? 

Peruis: Well, the Salk vaccine, Mr. Flan- 
nery. is the non-live virus anti-polio vaccine, 
and administered by innoculation, The Sabin 
vaccine is the oral, live virus vaccine. 

The Salk vaccine, of course, was the first 
anti-polio vaccine approved by the Public 
Health Service and the March of Dimes. The 
Sabin vaccine was approved several years 
later. 


Now, in attempting to develop mass vacci- 
nation programs, we found a great deal of 
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opposition on the part of both state and 
county medical societies. It so happened that 
over the years, the individual physicians who 
are members of these societies charged a lot 
of money for these shots, 

However, in some areas we found many 
physicians who, on their own, were willing 
te become part of community-wide efforts 
along these lines. So, it is not possible, to say 
that all physicians follow the same path. 
There are many individual doctors who, on 
their own, will join our community forces in 
order to do the right job. 

Conn: Can you point to some specific in- 
stances of success in negotiations with local 
medical societies? I know that there are 
many individual doctors who frequently co- 
operate, but, have you had success with local 
societies? 

Perris: Very few, Mr. Conn. The only one 
I can point to offhand—that I can remem- 
ber—was some years back, in Maricopa 
County, Arizona, It had to do with anti-polio 
vaccine. The county medical society there 
did eventually join with the AFL-CIO central 
labor body's community services committee 
in doing this kind of a Job on a community- 
wide basis. There have been others since that 
time, Other county medical societies, of 
course, have done this job on their own and 
in connection with boards of education. But 
in the early days, it was a pretty rough Job. 

ApaMs: Mr. Perlis, what would you de- 
scribe as your eventual goal in trying to han- 
dle the problems of health? Would you con- 
sider that medical service should be nation- 
alized? Should there be community centers 
set up to handle health problems and health 
services, rather than individual doctors? 

Perurs: Well, Mr. Adams, those of us who 


have been engaged on a voluntary basis over 


the years in seeing that medical services are 
brought to the people are convinced that 
under the present system, voluntary medical 
care simply does not really work. I don’t 
think it’s a question of eliminating the in- 
dividual doctor, You can never eliminate, nor 
do we want to eliminate, the individual doc- 
tor, because without the individual doctor, 
there can be no good medical practice. 

What we do want is a kind of procedure— 
the kind of system—where the individual 
physician can provide quality medical care 
at reasonable costs on a comprehensive 
basis. The only way, it seems to me, is 
through a national health insurance pro- 
gram—through prepaid group practice 
medicine. k 

ApaMs: You mean, under those circum- 
stances, there would be no private fee be- 
tween the patient and the doctor? It would 
be paid through medical insurance? 

Prnlis: That's right—except that under 
our system, any physician who wants to pro- 
vide private care on the basis of a fee can still 
do it, even though we may eventually have a 
national health insurance system. 

FLANNERY: Mr, Perlis, supposing we come 
to one of the subjects you took up in your 
conference—alcoholism, for instance. What 
did you find out about alcoholism? Was there 
anything new? How did you handle this sore 
of thing, anyway? Did you have an expert talk 
on it? 

Pertis: Yes, we had a number of experts, 
Mr. Flannery. We had the head of the alco- 
holism unit of the U.S. Public Health Service, 
Dr. Jack H. Mendelson. We also had a repre- 
sentative from the National Council on 
Alcoholism. We had 10 workshops on 
alcoholism, with an expert in each. We 
found out, of course, as we have always 
known, that alcoholism is one of the major 
diseases in this country—perhaps fourth or 
fifth on the list, after mental Illness, cancer 
and heart, 

We also found out that while there is 
some knowledge as to why people become 
alcoholics, there is very little knowledge on 
how to cure them—if there is such a thing 
as # cure. Professional people believe that 
there is no such thing as a cure at this 
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moment. People who are alcoholics can be 
arrested. i 

But, we in the labor movement and in 
industry must realize that there are any 
number of people in our plants and in our 
unions who are alcoholics—who use alcohol, 
perhaps as a means of escape, and that it is 
up to us to detect the alcoholic’s problem 
and refer him to the proper agency for a pos- 
sible arrest of his disease. 

We have done this in any number of cases. 
The way to do it—the way to be more help- 
ful—is to have the kind of facilities in our 
communities, whether they be AA's ... 

FLANNERY: Alcoholics Anonymous? 

Periis: Alcoholics Anonymous—or clin- 
ics, or local committees on alcoholism. And 
also, within the plants, union-management 
committees that are outside the controver- 
sial arena of collective bargaining can help 
the individual alcoholic rehabilitate him- 
self, so that he again becomes a useful mem- 
ber of society and a useful worker in the 
plant. 

Conn: Mr. Perlis, did the conference 
go at all into the problem of preventive medi- 
cine? Im thinking particularly of the mul- 
tiple screening which some unions have 
worked out with management, in which they 
use the very latest electronic and technical 
science for massive medical examinations, 
with an eye to preventive medicine. 

PERLIs: Yes, we did go into some of that. 
As a matter of fact, many years ago, we pro- 
posed multiphasic screening to our unions. 
We know that there is a problem, however, 
connected with it. We can go through the 
assembly line to find out if there is anything 
wrong with our hearing, our eyesight, our 
heart and so forth, but unless there are facil- 
ities in the communities to take care of these 
things at a reasonable cost, then we are still 
in trouble. 

We have had throughout this country, a 
number of multiphasic organizations. For 
example, some of the medical care centers of 
the trade union movement, in a sense, are 
screening organizations. But screening alone 
doesn't mean much, unless it is accompanied 
by treatment and rehabilitation. 

AvamMs: Mr. Perlis, while this conference 
dealt with community health services, as I 
understand it, the AFL-CIO’s Community 
Services Department deals with many broad 
subjects. Could you give us an idea of what 
other areas you are working in, and how long 
the labor movement has been involved in 
such a program? 

Perts: Well, Mr. Adams, let me answer the 
second part of the question first. 

The labor movement has been involved 
in this sort of thing for many years—ever 
since the establishment of the labor move- 
ment, However, in a more organized fashion, 
the community services aspects of the labor 
movement are just 25 years old this year, 
dating from the time when, late in 1941 and 
the early part of 1942, the former CIO 
formed the National CIO War Relief Com- 
mittee and the AF of L had a Labor League 
for Human Rights. 

I don't want to go into a long history of 
these two organizations and their objectives 
but by and large, these two organizations, 
when actually merged, became, in a sense, 
the present Community Services Department 
of the AFL-CIO. In 1942, both organiza- 
tions—the AF of L and the CIO organiza- 
tions—joined in a pact with United Commu- 
nity Funds and Councils of America. At that 
time it was called Community Chests and 
Councils of America. The first labor staff 
representative with a United Fund or a Com- 
munity Chest was appointed in 1942, 25 years 
ago, in Buffalo, New York, I believe. 

ApaMs: Was this, in a sense, primarily to 
help in fund raising? 

Perlis: This was, in a sense, to help in 
fund raising, but also, to develop labor par- 
ticipation in community health and also 
welfare affairs. In a sense, it was a statement 
on the part of the labor movement that we 
are not going to do it alone—on our own— 
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that we are part and parcel of the total com- 
munity—that we are citizens first, and that 
we are going to join with other citizens in 
doing the best and most effective job pos- 
sible for the total community. 

This, in a sense, is a departure, m many 
ways, for the American labor movement 
from other labor movements. And, over the 
past 25 years, we have become more and 
more integrated in the total fabric of com- 
munity life. 


Conn: Mr. Perlis, one new program I ima- 
gine you are familiar with intrigues me, but 
I'd like to hear your explanation of it. That 


Apams: I want to pursue something for 
just a minute. For 25 years the labor move- 
ment has been going in this direction of co- 
ordinating with other groups. What other 
groups does labor work with in community 
services? 


Preis: Well, we work with all groups. 
We work with the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion. We work with child welfare groups, 
with the Red Cross, with United Funds, with 
rehabilitation agencies, with public and pri- 
vate agencies of all kinds—YMCA's, YWCA's, 
Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
many others, And, of course, we work with 
Republicans and Democrats, black and white, 
all faiths, and so forth, because we feel that 
a community, if it's going to mean anything 
at all, must really be a community of all the 
people and represent the total community— 
all the people—and be responsive to all the 


people's needs. So, in the community serv- _ 


ices program, we extend our concern and 
our interest to everybody who lives in the 
community: : 

Avams: Well, how big a group is this, from 
labor's point of participation? Do you have 
hundreds of union members, or thousands 
on local boards? 

Parts: Well, we have I would say, at this 
point, about 75,000 AFL-CIO members serv- 
ing on the boards and committees of local 
community health and welfare agencies. 
There are approximately 170 full-time com- 
munity services people throughout the 
country. Many international unions have 
community services departments. A number 
of state organizations—state APL-CIO bod- 
fes—have community services people. A 
number of international unions have man- 
datory constitutional community services 
committees in their local unions. 

This is and developing. 

It is my feeling that community services 
is going to be the future of the labor move- 
ment, in this way: that the future of the 
labor movement, Mr. Adams, lies in the com- 
plete identification with the health and 
welfare of the total community. 

We have always felt that the labor move- 
ment is not just a trade union, it Is also a 
community organization, And as a com- 
munity organization, it must be concerned 
with the total health and welfare of all 
citizens in the community. 

Conn: Mr. Perlis, under the community 
services programs, local unlon members have 
been trained in the various phases of deal- 
ing with problems that arise for the mem- 
bers or maybe for the community as a 
whole. Do you have any estimate as to the 
number of local union people who are active 
in this particular work? 

Perwis: Only rought estimates, Mr. Conn. 
There are really no statistics on it. 

We have thousands upon thousands of 
trained union counsellors—people who are 
concerned with helping their fellow workers 
obtain health and welfare services, We have 
any number of trained consumer counsel- 
lors. 
We have done some pre-retirement train- 
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We have thousands upon thousands of 
volunteers. 

One-third of all the blood given to the 
Red Cross, for example, comes from AFL-CIO 
members. 

In the area of fund raising, thousands 
upon thousands of AFL-CIO members are 
active in the local plants and local unions, 
raising funds for United Funds and Com- 
munity Chests, and health and welfare 
agencies generally. 

So it is very difficult to tell how many 
thousands of people are involved. In a sense, 
every AFL-CIO member is a volunteer. 

FLANNERY: Would you say, Mr. Perlis, that 
every one of the Community Chest setups 
has been now integrated—that labor is inte- 
grated with them? You talked in the begin- 
ning about the man in Buffalo. 

Pentis: Oh, yes, I would say so. When I 
made reference to Buffalo I was thinking 
only in terms of full-time labor staff. There 
are now full-time labor staffs in about 105 
comunities around the country. Now, there 
are many others, of course, that don’t have 
full-time labor staffs. But they do have 
labor people on the boards, committees and 
so forth. 

The newest full-time labor staff person was 
appointed with the United Fund in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, about two weeks ago. This thing 
has grown, just in the past few months, A 
full-time labor staff has been appointed in 
Sacramento, California; in Jacksonville, 
Florida; in Tulsa, Oklahoma and other 
places. 

ApaMs: This would seem to be a very 
costly process or program for the AFL-CIO. 
What does the labor movement get in re- 
turn, in effect, from such a program? 

PERLIS: Well, the labor movement gets sey- 
eral things in return, 

In the first place, we get service for our 
members as citizens. 

Number two, we get the feeling that we 
are also helping the total community be- 
come a much better place in which to live. 

In the third place, I believe, that. we are 
also putting the best face of the AFL-CIO 
forward—in other words, it is the by-product. 
It is sound community relations for the en- 
tire AFL-CIO. The whole point of view and 
philosophy of the AFL-CIO can be seen much 
better. 

FLANNERY: Mr. Perlis, have you, at this 
time, any idea about the next subject to be 
taken up, or Is It too early for that? 

PerLIs: I think it Is too early. This is 
something that AFL-CIO President George 
Meany and the Executive Council will have 
to approve. We don't know yet what the next 
subject is going to be. 

FLANNERY: Thank you gentlemen. Today's 
guest on Labor News Conference was Leo 
Perlis, director of the AFL-CIO's Depart- 
ment of Community Services Activities. Rep- 
resenting the press were Harry Conn, editor 
of Press Associates, Incorporated, and Alan 
Adams, Washington correspondent for Busi- 
ness Week magazine. This is yor moderator, 
Harry W. Flannery, inviting you to listen 
again next week. Labor News Conference is 
a public affairs production of the AFL-CIO 
produced in cooperation with the Mutual 
Radio Network. 


National Crime Rate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 
Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 


the most distressing domestic problem 
now facing the United States is the dra- 
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matic rise in the Nation’s crime rate. At 
the present time, the Nation’s crime rate 
is growing approximately six times faster 
than the population of our country. In 
1966 there was a serious crime committed 
every 11 seconds. 

The reasons behind this increase are 
several. The society-is-at-fault theory 
has some merit. Often better education 
and housing is badly needed. But the 
basic cause for this cancer in our Na- 
tion's moral fiber is that many people 
have lost respect for the law which must 
govern and protect our society. But why 
this loss of respect? 

It is my belief that recent. U.S. Su- 
preme Court decisions have so entangled 
law-enforcement authorities in so-called 
criminal rights that there has been a 
terrible neglection of the public’s right of 
protection. Respect is often based on 
fear, and unless the potential criminal 
fears swift, certain, and impartial jus- 
tice, his respect for the law is lost. 

Also, Attorney General Ramsey Clark, 
inexperienced at law enforcement, re- 
fuses to allow the use of electronic sur- 
veillance equipment. It is my firm belief, 
as a former FBI agent, that these de- 
vices, with the proper safeguards for civil 
lberties, can be invaluable in the fight 
against crime. 

The vast majority of the citizens in the 
United States do maintain respect for 
law and order. If they did not, we would 
be in a state of chaos. If these law- 
abiding citizens will let their views be 
strongly known, Attorney General Clark 
and the Supreme Court may do some- 
thing about this shocking increase in 
crime. 


Unwise Firearms Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, a new drive 
is being mounted to have Congress enact 
strict firearms regulations in a hasty re- 
sponse to the outbreaks of violence in 
the past month. I trust that the Congress 
will not be stampeded into action which 
is constitutionally questionable and 
would not control those at whom it is 
supposedly aimed. 

We must not confuse two separate is- 
sues. Certainly all appropriate action 
must be taken to halt this violence. Cer- 
tainly we must make every effort to bring 
violators of the law to justice. Just be- 
cause several weapons have been in- 
volved in these criminal riots, however, 
should not be taken as the green flag for 
a rush to enact restrictive controls. Reg- 
ulating firearms is not the answer. 

It is necessary for Congress to con- 
sider all sides to the question, including 
the neglected argument that while these 
firearms proposals cannot be shown to 
have any effect upon the criminal ele- 
ment which now misuses them, they will 
have an adverse effect and infringe upon 
the 50 million honest, law-abiding gun 
owners of the country. Let us take an- 
other look at cause and effect in the 
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present situation, sort out the issues, and 
realize that we are not going to attack 
a very serious crime problem with un- 
needed and unwise firearms legislation. 


South Florida Citizens Register Views in 
Burke Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. HERBERT BURKE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time, I would like to enter into the 
Record the results of a poll I mailed to 
the citizens of the 10th Congressional 
District in south Florida. 

This poll was dispatched 3 months ago 
and within a short period more than 
35,000 replies were received and tabu- 
lated. The results were very interesting 
and I am sure will provide my colleagues 
an insight into the views of my constit- 
uents. 

The questions on the polls covered 
several of major issues that plagued the 
Nation in April and still continue to pro- 
vide debating fodder for all parts of 
American life. = 

I was most happy to receive such an 
overwhelming response to this poll and 
I feel the interest indicates a genuine 
concern by people from my district in the 
affairs of our country. 

This interest was stimulated to a great 
degree by the wonderful cooperation ex- 
hibited by the media in south Florida 
who cid a great job of urging citizens to 
take part in the Burke poll. Some of the 


r 
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dally newspapers even took the space and 
effort to publish my poll verbatim. 

To give my colleagues the benefit of 
the knowledge I garnered from this poll, 
I am now including in the remarks a 
news release that accompanied the re- 
sults and statistical breakdown of the 
answers for each of the 14 questions in- 
cluded in the poli, as follows: 

News RELEASE OF CONGRESSMAN J, HERBERT 

- BURKE, or FLORIDA, JUNE 10, 1967 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—An overwhelming per- 
centage of citizens polled in Florida's Tenth 
Congressional District favor “Escalation” 
of the Viet Nam war and indicated they 
want a quick war settlement. 

Co J. Herbert Burke (R-10th, 
Fla.) released the figures from the poll this 
week after more than 35,000 replies were 
received in response to 14 questions of na- 
tional and international importance last 
March. 

On the important Viet Nam issue, 72.5 
percent of the replies favored escalations in 
the war in all categories short of nuclear 
war. To back this up, 82.6 percent do not 
want a withdrawal of U.S. troops from South- 
east Asia at the present time. 

On the other hand an almost even num- 
ber divided on the question asking “Should 
the U.S. hold out for unconditional sur- 
render in the Viet Nam war?” 

A surprising 40.7 percent indicated they 
would make concenssions to the Viet Cong 
if it would bring about the end of the war. 
This response matched with 49.6 percent 
who wouldn’t make concessions, 

Congressman Burke after reviewing the 
Tesults felt the views on the war issue 
strongly indicate the people want a quick, 
honorable end to Communist aggressions 
in Southeast Asia. 

In a related question to the war, 608 
per cent ruled out any increase in income 
taxes or corporate taxes to finance the rising 
costs of the war. 

On other subjects, 74.9 percent believe the 
U.S. should establish universal military 
service for all capable young men; 81.8 per- 
cent want tighter controls on the sale of 


35,619 QUESTIONNAIRES 
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guns; 85 percent feel the U.S. should dis- 
continue foreign ald to countries who trade 
with our enemies; 59 percent don't feel it is 
our duty as Americans to feed !mproverished 
nations; 66.5 percent feel the poverty pro- 
gram was not worthy of being continued; 
69.4 percent favor tax credits to businesses 
and industry which would train young 
people; 66.7 percent feel all earning limits 
should be completely removed on those 
drawing social security; 92.5 percent want 
a strong ethics committee for the House; and 
56.7 percent felt wiretapping and bugging 
should be outlawed except in cases where 
the national security demands it. 

The strongest was drawn on the 
ethics committee question as 92.5 percent re- 
plied they favor a strong committee as pro- 
posed by Congressman Burke, The Congress- 
man urged through legislation creation of a 
committee that would call for full disclosures 
of a Member's financial statements and dis- 
closures of all business interests which may 
affect his office. 

The views were from citizens living in 
the heart of Florida’s Gold Coast, covering 
all of Broward and the Northern silver of 
Dade County. 

Rep. Burke thanked various news and 
broadcast media that publicized the poll as 
more than 35,000 citizens replied out of al- 
most 200,000 questionnaires mailed to the 
District. 

A series of profile questions indicated the 
majority of the replies came from age groups 
of 45-64 and 65 and up. Most replies came 
from the larger cities of Ft. Lauderdale, Pom- 
pano Beach and Hollywood but a good strong 
showing was cast from all sectors of the 
District. 

“This large percentage of returns indicates 
to me that the people are very concerned 
about the issues,” Burke added. “I shall con- 
sider these views when debates occur on the, 
House floor,” 

A group of Georgetown University students 
tallied the polls and further tabulation will 
be completed to depict votes by age groups 
and party affiliation. 

The survey will be submitted to the Con- 
gressional Record this week for the perusal 
of all Members of Congress. 


Yes 
1. Should the United States hold out for unconditional surrender in the Vietnam warf. 16, 261 
2 Would you make concessions to the Vietcong if it would bring about the end ot the Vietnam war 14, 446 
3. Do you tavor escaiations in the Vietnam war in ali categories short of nuclear war? 25, 764 
4 Would you approve a withdrawal of all U.S. troops from Vietnam at the present time’. 5, 908 
8. Do 2. believe wie nieing costs of the Vietnam war should be met by an income tax Increase on individuals ‘ee 
a * 
L. Do you believe the United States should establish universal ey service for all capable young men? 26, 608 
7. Would you tavor tighter controis on the sale of mail-order guns? -annann 23, 049 
8. Should the United States discontinue foreign aid to countries who trade with our ee 30, 200 
9. Do you think it is our duty as Americans to feed eee 1 of the world. 1t, 286 
10. Do you think the po 1 nued? — — 8, 961 
II. Do * favor tax credits for businesses which would train young people in useful occupa’ 
17 1 Human Investment Act legisiation?__. 24, 645 
73 Do you believe the earning timit of those drawing social security benefits should be ‘removed? 23, 688 
bathed yot favor legislation as introduced by me which would establish a strong ethics committee for the House 

rr a na Keene wie send oe eee Rees eae pe ngaee ioe 32, 880 

14. Do you believe wiretapping and bugging should be outlawed except in cases ae the na 
rr . eee LA ewan D NEENA 20, 148 

Captive Nations Week the principles of national independence 


SPEECH 


HON. G. ROBERT WATKINS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, during 
this ninth annual observance of Captive 
Nations Week, we join the President and 
the Nation in reaffirming the commit- 
ment of the United States of America to 


and human freedom. 

As the privileged citizens of a sanc- 
tuary of democracy, we Americans can- 
not accept or condone Communist pol- 
icies which deny dignity to the indi- 
vidual and freedom and justice to any 
peoples. We can only condemn those 
Communist powers which blatantly ac- 
cuse the United States of imperialism, 
but which themselves bear blame for the 
captivity of such nations as Poland, Hun- 


Germany, Bulgaria, Albania, North 


Percent of those anawering— 
Mo No.opinion 
Yes No No opinion 

16, 307 2,956 45.8 45.9 8.3 
17, 608 3,465 40.7 49.6 9.7 
6, 289 3, 466 72.5 17.7 9.8 
23, 326 284 16.6 82.6 8 
21,249 2,788 32.3 59.8 7.9 
6, 941 1,970 74.9 19.5 5.6 
5, 160 1,301 81.8 14.5 3.7 
4, 468 851 85.0 12.6 2.4 
20, 943 3,290 31.8 59.0 9.2 
23, 627 2,931 25.2 56. 5 8.3 
7,484 3, 390 89.4 21,1 9.5 
9,740 2,091 66.7 27.4 5.9 
801 1,838 92.5 2.3 5.2 
12, 894 2,477 56.7 36.3 7.0 


Korea, North Vietnam, Tibet, Armenia, 
Georgia, Cuba, and other nations. 

Millions in these valiant nations have 
passed decades enchained within the 
walls of Communist tyranny. These cap- 
tive peoples deserve our most profound 
sympathy and admiration for they have 
endured their bitter plight with courage 
and strength. 

It is thus appropriate on this occasion 
for us to renew our vow of support to 
our captive fellow men and to pledge our- 
selves once more to a vigorous moral and 
political offensive against communism. 


A3778 
A Victory for the Rats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


Or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
three R's used to refer to reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. Last week in the 
House of Representatives it was railroad 
strikes, riots, and rats. Perhaps by the 
time the House reached the legislation 
concerning rat extermination, it needed 
a good laugh. At least 79 percent of the 
House Republicans thought it a cause 
for mirth, and defeated the rule to even 
consider the legislation. 

If a laugh is still needed, I recommend 
Art Buchwald’s subtle article of July 25, 
“Capitol Punishment—A Victory for 
Rats,” or for someone who does not 
think it is a laughing matter, Jimmy 
Breslin’s not-so-subtle article of the 
same day, The Rats Come Every Night,” 
which points up rather dramatically the 
need for the House to reconsider the 
measure which was accorded such light 
treatment last week. 

The articles follow: 

From the Washington (D. O.) Post, 
July 25, 1967] 
A VICTORY ror RATS 
(By Art Buchwald) 

Last week, the House of Representatives 
yoted down an urban rat control bill by a 
vote of 207-176. The bill, which would have 
provided 620 million a year for the eradica- 
tion of rats in slums, was a victory for U.S. 
rodent lovers who have been militantly fight- 
ing any legislation to control rats in the 
United States. 

Elated over the vote was Walter Ferret, 
lobbyist for the National Rat Association, 
who said, “Congress's vote against rat control 
has spoken for the majority of the American 
people who are getting fed up with the Goy- 
ernment dictating to them whether they 
should have rats or not. 

“The Constitution provides that everyone 
shall have the right to keep rats in his home, 
and the NRA has been leading the fight to 
protect this constitutional guarantee.” 

“But don't you feel that rats are danger- 
ous and can cause a great deal of trouble?” 

“This ls the propaganda put out by the 
anti-rat people, Most rats are safe and give 
pleasure to people. The few rats who cause 
all the trouble cannot be controlled by leg- 
islation. I see no reason why the American 
people should be deprived of rats Just because 
there is an occasional rat incident that makes 
the headlines.” 

“Sir, one of the criticisms made by people 
asking for strong anti-rat legislation is that 
it is so easy to get rats these days. All you 
have to do is leave your garbage pail open 
overnight and you can have rats the next 
morning. Don’t you think some laws should 
be made so rats won't get into the homes of 

innocent people?“ 

“I'd like to make the policy of the NRA 
very clear on this point, because our position 
has been so distorted in the press, The Na- 
tional Rat Association is not opposed to 
every law almed at trying to control rodents. 
We are only opposed to those laws that would 
eradicate all rats in the United States, Just 
because some people don't like rats. 

“We would support a bill in Congress that 
would keep rats from getting into the homes 
of the wrong people. We think the police and 
local law enforcement agencies should be 
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strengthened and that the 
should be Turned over to them. 

“The penalties for misusing rats should 
be meted out to those anti-social elements 
in our society who have given honest rat fan- 
ciers a bad name. 

“We can't lose sight of our history, be- 
cause of the hysteria of the do-gooders and 
the bureaucrats who think they can solve 
every problem though Federal law. 

“This country has had rats since it was 
founded. There have been rats with the 
armed forces in every war. We have had rats 
in the Capitol] and even in the basement of 
the White House. 

“You kill all the rats in America and you'll 
leave this Nation naked and defenseless. 
Congress in its wisdom has seen fit not to 
fool with the rodent population of the Unitea 
States and for this reason I can only say ‘God 
bless Our rat-loving legislators.’ 

“That's a little strong, isn't it, Mr. Fer- 
ret?” 

It's not strong enough. We won this year 
but you can be sure we'll be under attack 
again next year. So I can’t rest on my lobby- 
ing victory.” 

“Do you have any message for the Ameril- 
can people?” 

“Just this. Whenever anyone starts talking 
to them about anti-rodent legislation, I wish 
they would keep the NRA Slogan in mind: 
‘The rats you save may be your own.’” 


rat problem 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 25, 
< 1967] 
HARLEM'S ENDLESS BarTrLeE: THE RATS COME 
Every NIGHT 
(By Jimmy Breslin) 

New Yorx—At eight o'clock at night, the 
rats come up from the spaces around the 
sewer pipes under the boiler room where 
they have slept all day. They cling to the 
big rusted pipe and come up into the boiler 
room and then they start up the pipes which 
are inside the walls of the five-story tene- 
ment. The rats come for food and water in 
tne apartments where the people live. 

As the rats crawled through the building, 
many of the people who live at 220 East 
111th St. in the part of New York called East 
Harlem were out on the sidewalk. Many of 
them talked about the trouble of the night 
before, when a man with a knife was killed 
by a cop up at the corner. 

The neighborhood made the first motions 
towards a riot, then stopped when Mayor 
Lindsay arrived and plunged into the crowd. 
Now, two games of dice were played by men 
standing in semi-circles around the bottom 
of the stoop. Four men sat on milk boxes 
around a card table playing dominoes. Pedro 
Perdomo, in a yellow polo shirt and floppy 
field worker's hat, sat on a car fender and 
pounded a bongo drum held between his 
knees. 

“Yare, yare,” he sang out. 

Caro,“ four people yelled back, 

TAKES OFF SHOE 


Upstairs, in apartment three on the third 
floor, Cathy Marrero shrieked. Her husband 
Ebro broke in a smile. They had just chased 
two rats from under the kitchen sink and 
the rats had run into the bathroom and 
Ebro had slammed the door on them. Now, 
Ebro said. Now I have them. The rats always 
stay in the bathroom, licking water from 
the tub. They never crawl out of the room. 
Ebro bent down and took off his left shoe. 

“Ha,” he said. 

Here,“ his wife said. She handed him a 
filatiron. Ebro shook his head no. He held 
the shoe up in his right hand and opened 
the bathroom door slowly, and slid inside. 
He slammed the door behind him. He began 
shouting, “Ho, ha, ho,” while he beat the two 
rats in the bathtub to death with the shoe. 
The shoe sounded hollow against the sides 
of the bathtub. 


Ebro opened the door and came out, his 
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face and arms glistening with sweat. He 
pointed to the rats inside, in the bathtub. 
They were very small rats for East Harlem. 
They were much larger than mice, but still 
very small for East Harlem, where rats are 
very big. 

“You came just in time,” Ebro said. 

Do you chase them like this every night?” 
he was asked. 

DOING THE DISHES 


“Every night? how could you work in the 
morning if you do this?” he said. “They just 
came this time right out under the sink 
while my wife is doing the dishes. She 
started chasing them. So I chase too.” 

His wife came in with a handbrush and 
a paper bag. She swept the two dead rats 
into a paper bag. She reached over and 
emptied the two dead rats out of the paper 
bag and into the tollet. She flushed the 
toilet. She put the paper bag into the bath- 
tub. Ebro lit a match and set the bag on 
fire. After the paper bag burned away, his 
wife took a bottle of disinfectant. from the 
shelf and poured it all over the bathtub. 
The disinfectant smelled strong and Ebro 
left. 

He walked out to the living room while 
his wife scrubbed the bathtub. To get to the 
living room you go first into the kitchen, 
then through~two rooms that have no doors 
or windows. A bed, and a crib next to it, was 
in each room. You come out into a small 
front room that has a linoleum floor. A 
broken couch, two rocking chairs and a 
stuffed chair covered with a plastic filled the 
small room. 

A framed Army discharge certificate and 
pictures of John F..Kennedy and the Sacred 
Heart were on the wall over the couch. The 
two sooty windows were open to the hot air 
of the street and the sounds of the bongo 
drum. 

“The rats come every night?“ Ebro was 
asked, 

“All night long,” he said. Tou see into 
the kitchen from here? See the refrigerator? 
I have two by four wood holding it up. That 
is so we can get underneath it with a broom 
to chase the rats when they get under it.” 

“Don't you use a rat trap or poison?” 

“The children,” he said. “You cannot have 
traps and poison around with babies, No. 
Nobody uses traps because everybody has 
babies. Have you ever smelled a rat when 
he dies under the floorboards or between the 
walls? No way to get him out.” 

“Why don't you try cats?“ 

CAT DISAPPEARS 

He smiled. “The janitor got this big cat 
and put him in the boiler room. One morning 
he told me to come and look. There was cat 
fur all around the boller room. And no cat, 
Huh. There are rats in the boiler room big- 
ger than any cat.” 

“A dog then?” “Sometimes dogs are good, 
sometimes they're out. “Is more trouble than 
It's worth anyway. There are so many rats in 
this neighborhood for anything to work.“ 

Ebro is 27. He works for the Railway Ex- 
press Agency. His wife came into the room 
with cans of beer. Ebro and his wife sat and 
drank from the cans. P 

“Our baby is only three weeks," she said. 
“We keep him in bed with us. The other two, 
we have the crib set up high. No rats come 
there so far. But you still can’t leave a baby 
alone.” 

“Has anybody been bitten by them?“ 

“Who hasn't?“ Ebro said. 

“What do you do when you get bitten?” 

“Nothing,” he sald, “Oh, some people have 
had to go to the doctor. But with me, only 
nips.” 

“Come into the kitchen and be quiet and 
you hear them,” his wife said. 

SOUNDS IN THE WALLS 


We went into the kitchen and drank beer 
from the cans and listened for what seemed 
like a long time but was only 10 minutes. 
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Then there was this sound in the walls. A 
scratching sound, The tumbling, scrambling, 
sound when one of the rats moved quickly. 

T TTT 

, and you sleep on the side r 

rte the wall and the rats scratch against 
the wall at your ear, you carry the sound 
with you for the rest of your life. It is some- 
thing that is heard by people in every poor 
neighborhood in every city in the Nation. 
And it is one of the reasons why this is our 
longest of summers. Last week, the House of 
Representatives thought It all was a cause 
for laughter. 


Letters That Speak for Themselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr, HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested to insert the following 
letters in the Recorp, and I am doing 
80. The letters speak for themselves, 

The letters follow: 


New ORLEANS, LA., 
April 29, 1967. 


LIFE, 
Chicago, IN. 

GENTLEMEN: I have been re-reading the 
April 7, 1967, issue of Life and have come to 
the conclusion that you are responsible for 
& gross disservice to Our Country. In your 
exclusive article, North Vietnam Under Siege, 
with photographs by Lee Lockwood, you have 
given wide distribution to a series of subtle 
propaganda pictures with an almost un- 
noticable qualifying statement as to their 
truthfulness, On page 33 you say: “Lock- 
woods photographic report is not presented as 
the whole truth about North Vietnam at 
war, but it is a unique and valuable glimpse 
of a world rarely seen.” You then go on with 
“An exclusive report including 12 pages in 
color” which at first aroused in me some 
feelings of compassion for the North Viet- 
Namese. This soon turned to disgust as I 
studied the photographs more closely: 

On page 33 you show “Alerted militia rush 
over bomb rubble three miles from center 
of Hanoi”. You fail to note that the rubble 
is very clean; there is no smoke or dust in 
the area; the militia are very clean; and there 
is no reason for them to be armed or rushing 
anywhere. 

I guess pages 34 and 35 are OK, and I 
guess that is an American bomb exploding. 
It looks like a column of smoke to me. 

That may be bomb damage on page 36, but 
the “Scarred countryside on the alert for 
ma' y-bay-my' is just a junk yard with 
some circular and rectangular foxholes. 
There are no bomb craters on page 37. 

The bottom left of page 38 is really bad. 
The factory hands grinding berries and cook- 
ing dye with rifies slung over their backs are 
strictly grade B. I don't know why they carry 
their rifies while hard at work. I would stack 
mine in the corner. Again, I don't know why 
they even need the rifles. The same comments 
apply, In general, to the rice paddy workers 
with the rifles on page 39. 

Pages 41, 44D, and your cover are somewhat 
inconsistent. The cover and 44D show a very 
clean street set up for outside photography— 
it is almost spotless. The park on page 41 
shows quite a bit of litter. 

I think you are very naive for publishing 
the article without additional explanation 
to your readers. If you were aware of these 
discrepancies, I am afraid you are irresponsi- 
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dle or seditious. In either event, you score 
pretty low with me. 
Yours truly, 
ROBERT L. McInrrre. 
New ORLEANS, LA., 
May 11, 1967. 
LIFE, 
Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 

GENTLEMEN: This is to supplement my 
letter mailed to your Chicago office on April 
29, 1967 your April 7 presentation 
of North Vietnam Under Siege. 

Your cover picture shows neatly-dressed 
Hanoi residents, three of them looking to- 
ward the camera, hair in place, sweating out 
an air raid. I am afraid the entire scene is 
posed for the benefit of the photographer. 

Your soldiers on pages 42 and 43 are un- 
armed while your militia and peasants on 
other pages carry rifles. 

You show pictures of eight different U.S. 
airmen, yet the text of the story accounts 
for only one encounter by the photographer. 
The full-face pictures of Robinson, Jones, 
Black, and Perkins on page 44 all have the 
same backdrop and, judging by the enlarged 
noses in the center of each photograph, look 
like they were taken with a cheap camera. 

I believe most of the pictures in your ar- 
ticle were given to you by the North Viet- 
namese. 

I would like to give you the benefit of the 
doubt and hope that, as an organization, you 
Were just careless in your editing and judg- 
ment. I expect you will try to ignore my 
letters in the hope that I will eventually go 
away, I would like to see you come up with 
some believable explanation of the dis- 
crepancies in your article; if you can't, I 
would like to see you publish an admission 
of the discrepancies. 

Your reputation as a responsible news me- 
dium is at stake. 

Yours truly, 
ROBERT L. MCINTYRE. 


LIPE, 
7 New York, June 7, 1967. 

Drar Mr. McInTYRE: Naturally we regret 
your feelings about Life's April 7 cover story, 
“North Vietnam Under Siege.” 

It's Life's atm to portray all aspects of 
the war In Vietnam and we feel this exclusive 
documentary by Lee Lockwood—the first 
American photographer allowed into North 
Vietnam since 1954—deserved the attention 
of our readers. To analyze and yiew the Com- 
munist opposition from every vantage is to 
gain valuable knowledge of how to combat 
him. Such an effort should never be miscon- 
strued as support or sympathy. Our intro- 
duction firmly states that Lockwood's re- 
port does not try to be the whole truth about 
North Vietnam at war. 

Mr. Lockwood was, of course, allowed to 
see and photograph only what the North 
Vietnamese officials wanted him to, but all of 
his pictures—and our captions—are valid. 
Our photograph on page 33 shows militia 
from a bicycle factory, who were dressed 
and armed to take part in a drill; a real 
air-raid alert was sounded, and they went 
scrambling to cover over rubble that had 
been bombed in December, 1966. The large 
photograph on pages 36-37 shows the same 
factory, with militia running out of ground 
shelters; just because there aren't any bomb 
craters visible in this view doesn't mean the 
fac wasn't destroyed by bombing—and it 
isn't “just a junk yard.” Part of North Viet- 
nam's military preparedness program is to 
arm the people and drill them constantly. 
Some of them therefore carry rifles even when 
‘working; moreover, if a plane bombing the 
rice paddy on page 39 were to be shot down, 
these men would have to rush off and try to 
find the American pilot. There is no dis- 
crepancy between the photographs of Hanol 
streets with manhole covers and the photo- 
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graph on page 41 of a park in Hanoi; if 
there ever was rubble on the streets, it’s 
been cleaned up, and the litter on the 
beach—whether it’s caused by bombing or, 
more probably, ordinary littering by people 
and nature—has no relevance to the streets 
in any case. 

This report is but one facet of Life's coy- 
erage of the war; for your reference, I'm en- 
closing a listing of our material about it since 
1954. Life believes the war is worth winning 
and that Communism must be contained in 
Southeast Asia. We've reiterated this belief 
many times, most notably in our February 
25, 1966 editorial by our Editor-in-Chief, 
Hedley Donovan, a copy of which Tm en- 
closing. 

Perhaps you saw our April 28 Letters to 
the Editor column which carried a sample 
of readers’ response. 

Sincerely yours, 
EmILY Schwan 
(For the Editors). 
New ORLEANS, LA., 
June 10, 1967. 
LIFE, 
New York, N.Y. 

GENTLEMEN: I would like to suggest that 
you publish my letters of April 29 and May 
11, 1967 and your response of June 7, 1967, 
signed by Emily Schwab, relative to your ar- 
ticle, North Vietnam Under Siege. 

I believe this would be a very effective way 
to let your readers judge the validity of the 
article—perhaps from a somewhat different 
viewpoint. 

Yours truly, 
Rosert L. MCINTYRE. — 


LIFE, 
New York, June 28, 1967. 
Dran Mn. McInryke: Further to my previ- 
our letter about LIFE’s April 7 cover story, 
“North Vietnam Under Siege,” I'd like to re- 
ply to your additional letters to Life's editors, 
Lee Lockwood was indeed in North Viet- 
nam and took these pictures himself; he is a 
man of responsibility and integrity. As we 
say in our introduction, Lockwood “is can- 
did about the limitations he worked under. 
What he was allowed to see and photograph 
was circumscribed by the forelgn ministry.” 
And I repeat our statement that we did no 
present his photographic report “as the 
whole truth about North Vietnam at war, 
but it a unique and valuable glimpse of a 
world rarely seen.“ For your reference, I’m 
enclosing a tearsheet of this introduction, 
The only photographs Mr. Lockwood did 
not take are those of the U.S. prisoners of 
war shown on page 44. We state in our text . 
that they were taken by a North Vietnamese 
photographer, using Lockwood's camera and 
film. 
Sincerely yours, 
EmīLY SCHWAB 
(For the Editors). 


Desecrating the Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 l 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pointer, an outstanding ent 
publication serving communities in south 
suburban Cook County, Il., in its July. 
20 edition, told a story which reflects the 
unfortunate thoughtlessness which often 
occurs but goes on to properly call our, 
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attention to the respect which we should 
have for the flag, I insert this editorial 
at this point in the Record: 

DESECRATING THE FLAG 

In a recent escapade, several unthinking 
youths displayed a lack of concern and de- 
grading attitude toward the flag of our 
United States. Some of the flags pointing up 
the Riverdale Diamond Jubilee were taken 
down from the light poles on 138th and 
Stewart by teenagers on July 15 at midnight. 
Police were called, but when they arrived 
the boys were gone. 

Again, on the same night at 1 a.m. at 137th 
and Indiana, police were called on a com- 
plaint and spotted a car going north on In- 
diana ave. There were 5 men in the car and 
they had the American flag hanging out over 
the side. Police stopped them and found 
Diamond Jubilee American flags in the 
vehicle. 

Happily, none of the boys were from River- 
dale. Police said they were from surrounding 
towns. However, it was shameful that three 
of the boys were servicemen, home on leave 
from the Navy. Was this a case of “we always 
hurt the one we love?” The police made the 
boys come back next day and put the flag 
and pennant back at 141st and Indiana and 
no charges were made against them. 

It is to be hoped that these boys learned 
a lesson. Desecration of the American flag is 
a serious offense. Perhaps we should ques- 
tion ourselves, too. Do we as parents know 
enough about our flag? 

Perhaps the most eloquent summation was 
uttered by President Woodrow Wilson 51 
years ago when he sald, “The things the Flag 
stands for were created by the experiences of 
a great people. Everything that it stands for 
was written by their lives. 

“The Flag is the embodiment, not of senti- 
ment, but of history. It represents the ex- 
periences made by men and women, the ex- 
periences of those who do not live under that 
Flag.” 

The Flag is the emblem of our nation, the 
symbol of our Liberty. When we desecrate it 
we also desecrate the United States of Amer- 


Water Pollution Control Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I was dis- 
tressed at the action taken by the House 
of Representatives yesterday in cutting 
back funds for the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act. 

One of the most important, pressing, 
and far-reaching problems in our Nation 
today is the preservation and restoration 
of our natural resources. This program 
has called forth great enthusiasm and 
interest from local government officials. 
Local and regional governments have 
filed plans for construction which would 
fully utilize the $450 million authorized 
under the act. 

It is, therefore, with a great deal of 
concern that I note the House action to 
cut back these funds by more than half 
to $203 million. The enthusiasm, support, 
and momentum for this program may 
well be hampered by this drastic and un- 
wise action. Both the House and the Sen- 
ate unanimously passed the higher 
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authorization several weeks ago. Our ac- 
tion yesterday on the appropriation it- 
self was a step backward from our 
commitment to clean up our Nation’s 
water. The real losers from our precipi- 
tous action will be the small communi- 
ties and suburban areas of our Nation 
who must turn to the Federal Govern- 
ment for assistance in their efforts to cut 
back on pollution. The Government’s as- 
sistance will now be drastically delayed. 

I hope that the Senate will reflect fully 
on the importance of our national com- 
mitment, restore full funding, and that 
the House, in conference committee, will 
accept full appropriations for this most 
significant program. 


AEC Wins Seventh National Safety 
Council Award of Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
safety record.compiled by the various 
participants in the atomic energy pro- 
gram since the dawn of the nuclear era 
has been a remarkable one—one in 
which I as a charter member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy have long 
taken great pride. In both the private in- 
dustrial sector of the atomic energy pro- 
gram and in the far-flung nuclear activ- 
ities of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the byword has been “safety—first, last, 
and always.” 

It came as no surprise, therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, to learn recently that the 
Atomic Energy Commission has again 
been honored with the National Safety 
Council’s Award of Honor—the seventh 
such award since 1950. The significance 
of this achievement takes on even 
greater meaning when one realizes that 
the safety record compiled by the Com- 
mission and its contractors in 1966—the 
award year in question—exceeded those 
of all previous years in the Commis- 
sion's 20-year history. Noteworthy also 
is the fact that while literally tens of 
thousands of AEC and AEC-contractor 
employees daily use or work near radio- 
active materials, not a single serious ra- 
dlatlon exposure occurred in AEC opera- 
tions in 1966. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this op- 
portunity to congratulate the Commis- 
sion and its contractors for this truly 
outstanding performance. It is one in 
which they can justifiably take great 
satisfaction and pride. 

I am inserting an announcement pub- 
lished by the Commission summarizing 
its safety record for 1966 at this point 
in the RECORD: 

JuLy 19, 1967. 
AEC AND CONTRACTORS’ EMPLOYEES Hap 
SAFEST Year IN 1966 

Employees of the Atomic Energy Commis- 

sion and of its contractors had the safest 


year in AEO’s 20-year history during 1966, 
a record year which again qualified the AEC 
for the National Safety Council’s Award of 
Honor. This is the seventh time since 1950 
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that the Commission and its contractors 
have received the award. 

More than half of AEO's contractors had 
no lost-time injuries during 1966. 

Non-radiation hazards were the cause of 
fatalities and injuries connected with AEC 
operations during 1966. Of six fatalities, two 
were caused by falling objects, two by motor 
vehicles, one by an overturned tractor, and 
one resulted from burns. There were no 
serious radiation exposures in AEC opera- 
tions during 1966. 

The number of lost-time injuries during 
calendar 1966 for each million manhours of 
work by AEC government employees and 
AEC contractor employees was 1.54—more 
than 16% below the 1965 rate of 1.75. Of the 
41 industries reporting to the National Safety 
Council in 1966 only one, the communica- 
tions industry, whose rate was 1.26 for 1966, 
had a lower rate than that of the AEC. The 
average injury frequency rate for all of the 
industries reporting to the National Safety 
Council was 6.91 for 1966. 

The AEC 1966 injury severity rate—the 
number of days lost in relation to each mil- 
lion manhours worked—was 244, also a lower 
rate than that for 1965 (304). The average 
severity rate for the 41 industries reporting 
to the National Safety Council in 1966 was 
689. 

There were no accidents involving AEC 
reactors during the year. 

The motor vehicle accident frequency rate 
(accidents per one million miles) decreased 
from 5.87 in 1965 to 5.79 in 1966. More than 
11,500 vehicles are taken into account in 
these figures. 

Sixteen contractors earned AEC safety 
awards for exceeding one million manhours 
without a lost-time accident. Two contractors 
established near-perfect records—Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, operator of Bettis 
Atomic Power Laboratory (Penn.) for the 
AEC, with 19,194,917 injury-free manhours, 
and Phillips Petroleum Company, operator 
of AEC's National Reactor Testing Station 
(Idaho), with 12,291,162 injury-free man- 
hours. 

Especially noteworthy was the record of 
AEC's Savannah River Operations Office. The 
principal contractor, E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., and associated contractors, operated 
one full year without a lost-time injury. 

AEC's record of fire loss and other property 
damage was good. In 1966 these losses 
amounted to $853,498 as compared with 
$3,415,069 in 1965. Sandia tion, an 
AEC contractor, won the National Fire Pre- 
vention Association Grand Award in an an- 
nual contest in which many plants com- 
pete. Among the participants are many of 
the largest American industrial concerns. 


Nation Needs Responsible Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Mattie 
Coney, of Indianapolis, Ind., is founder 
and executive secretary of the Indianap- 
olis Citizens Forum. The forum has done 
a truly outstanding job of utilizing, en- 
couraging, and inspiring citizens efforts 
to make their city a better place to live. 

The following article by Mrs. Coney 
appeared in the July 24, 1967, Indlanapo- 
lis News. The title, “Nation Needs Re- 
sponsible Citizens,” is more true today 
than ever before, as destruction and vio- 
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lence is unleashed in city after city across 
America. 
NATION NEEDS RESPONSIBLE CITIZENS 
(By Mattie Coney) 


(Nore:— Following is the mesage the Citi- 
zens Forum of Indianapolis sends to people 
in other communities interested in its pro- 
gram. Mrs, Coney is the founder and execu- 
tive secretary of the organization.) 

Never before in the history of our America 
has the need been as urgent for men and 
women of goodwill and character to organize 
and work with all their might in spreading 
the gospel of individual responsibility and 
Americanism, 

Believe this with all your strength, heart 
and soul. America, your America, and my 
America, is the last great strength and hope 
that is working for the freedoms and digni- 
ties of the individual. 

Our methods of operation are based on 
three sound principles, simplicity, truth, and 
responsibility. 

One of the most significant features of 
your organization effort will be the explana- 
tion of your plans to your city officials. Call 
on your mayor, your chief of police, the fire 
chief, the head of streets and alleys, and the 
sanitation head; call on them individually. 
Get their goodwill and by all means get a 
commitment from them, Invite them to a 
collective meeting and keep them interested 
in your program. See that these officials get 
recognition after a job well done. 

In simple terms and language give your 
block workers and citizens a true picture of 
their responsibility in being good American 
citizens. Do you leave a meeting of interested 
workers until you have gained some enthu- 
siastic commitments. 

The words, clean, soap, water, work, re- 
sponsibility, and commitment are simple 
words; use them often. 

Get as many articulate, dedicated people 
as you can to carry the message to as many 
different places as possible, namely churches, 
civic groups, schools, labor groups, etc. 

Talk directly with the heads of the city 
services: Sanitation, street commissioner, 
health department, etc. Get a commitment 
from each for co-operation. Mayor John J. 
Barton gave his full support. 

The Tuberculosis Association in our town 
gave us great help because they are definitely 
involved in the problem of getting people to 
voluntarily help themselves in cleaning up 
their own surroundings. 

This program is not easy, neither were 
the results immediate. We started in 1964, 
and in 1965 we did have a five school area 
clean-up to see if the work could be done 
by sending out notices through those five 
schools. 

This was done because our schools super- 
intendent, Dr. George Ostheimer, gave his 
Tull co-operation and so directed the ad- 
ministration, 

In 1966 we felt we should try a citywide 
clean-up campaign which netted over 42,000 
tons of trash and debris including 900 refrig- 
erators. Even that year there were many who 
did not co-operate or believe it could happen. 

But this spring, 1967, we did it again. 

This clean-up drive was co-ordinated by 
Mr. Richard Stern, our street commissioner, 
who got the trucks from the Park Depart- 
ment, Flood Control Department and Sani- 
tation Collection Department to work in a 
28-day crash clean-up drive that resulted in 
removing over 180,000 tons of trash and de- 
bris beginning April 3. 

Cleanliness is a matter of pride that must 
be taught, and since we have so many people 
who have been steeped in undisciplined liv- 
ing for so long, it is simply a matterof edu- 
cation of the masses. 

As a result of our observation, we have 
= rmed a 40-member citizenship committee 

a part of the PTA in Indianapolis. This 
3 is made up in most part of re- 
tired teachers and dedicated civic-minded 
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people who are visiting and observing what 
is being done in the schools to develop good 
citizenship. 

This task, if you attempt it, will not be 
one devoid of hard work and often tears. 
But, with determination on your part, it can 
happen. It needs great leadership. You must 
knock on every door and be not afraid to give 
your message of individual responsibility. 

No one is so poor that he cannot pick up 
paper, cartons, cans and bottles and put 
them in containers. No one is so deprived 
that he cannot be considerate of other peo- 
ple who live in the same conditions. No one 
is so under-privileged that he cannot wash 
his own body, and his own children’s body, 
comb his and his children’s hair and wash 
the clothes they have to wear. 

No one is so culturally deprived that he 
has to loiter in front of business places and 
make it impossible for shoppers to get in 
and out of the stores to trade, or for people 
to use laundromats in peace. We believe 
everyone should be taught that places of 
business are not playgrounds for children 
and hangouts for teen-agers. 

We have posters on buses to be read by 
those who cannot be contacted in any other 
way. 

We wish to congratulate you upon your 
interest and your effort to improve and 
maintain our great country. 


Youngest Freshman in 90th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the youngest men to sit in the U.S, House 
of Representatives is the gentleman from 
Wisconsin's Sixth District, the Honorable 
WILLIAM A. STEIGER. As Congressman 
STEIGER has observed, “age does not make 
much difference” in the effectiveness of 
a Member of Congress. The Congressman 
is proving this daily as he goes about the 
business of representing the people of his 
district with skill and enthusiasm. 

I offer for the Recor at this point a 
news article from the Washington Sun- 
day Star of July 23, 1967, describing the 
effective role Congressman STEIGER is fill- 
ing in the 90th Congress. 

The article follows: 

YOUNGEST FRESHMAN IN 90TH CONGRESS 
(By Woody West) 

Bill Steiger is a “Brown-B 1 

In addition to toting his lunch to the office 
in a brown paper sack frequently—the sym- 
bol of the time-haunted citizen—William Al- 
bert Steiger is 29 years old, thoughtful, artic- 
ulate and poised. On his desk is a bronze 
statue of an elephant apparently trumpeting 
in triumph. Steiger is the youngest freshman 
in the 90th Congress, representing Wiscon- 
sin's 6th District in the House. The slender 
blond is a Republican who has been active 
in party activities since his teens and served 
six years in the state legislature before run- 
ning for the House. 

“By golly, you sure seem young to be in 
Congress,” is a remark to which Stelger is 
resigned. 

His habitat is a cramped sulte in the 
Longworth Building where eight full-time 
staffers—one a summer college intern—seem 
to scramble like puppies for space. Steiger 


hustles through the long ii ara day 
with elan, obviously 


Capitol policemen e halt traf- 
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fic for members of Congress on Independence 
Avenue and Capitol Drive on the assumption 
that they may be walking to a quorum call. 
Returning from the Capitol to his office, 
Steiger stops at the curb as the Don't Walk“ 
sign flashes. Rep. Charles A. Mosher, a four- 
term Republican from Ohio, approaches and 
Says, “Bill, you’re the only member of Con- 
gress who observes that sign.” Steiger laughs, 
but waits for the green light. 
SERVED IN ASSEMBLY 

The young Congressman graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1960 with a 
degree in economics, and the same year ran 
successfully for the state assembly from his 
home town of Oshkosh. Two more success- 
ful campaigns for the legislature and, in 
1966, he challenged first-term Democrat 
John A. Race and won the House seat with 
a 6.200-vote plurality. He was one of 47 Re- 
publican freshmen to take seats at the be- 
ginning of the 90th Congress, 

Is being the youngest freshman a liability? 
Steiger doesn’t think so, The three terms in 
the Wisconsin Legislature, he believes, were 
a “tempering process.” 

“That first term was an instructive as 
anything could be and I'll never forget ft,” 
he says. “I was anxious to do all kinds of 
things and I'm sure I talked too much—I 
know I talked too much. I got beaten down 
and I learned from It. 

“I hope I'm able to translate that Wiscon- 
sin experience into the House—I have to 
look to and listen to the men who've been 
here far longer than I have because these 
are the men from whom I can learn,” he 
says. 

Steiger and his wife, Janct, live in an 
apartment on Capitol Hill. Mrs. Steiger, 
petite and assured, also is a native of Osh- 
kosh. She is a graduate of Lawrence College 
in Appleton, Wis., and was a Fulbright 
scholar in medieval literature. Now, she says, 
she is the “chief volunteer“ in her husband's 
office. 

The 6th District abuts on the Milwaukee 
suburbs, encompasses seven counties in the 
dairy country and include industrial areas 
around Sheboygan and Lake Winnebago. It 
has a population of about 400,000, 

AN ACTIVIST 


Steiger has been an activist since high 
school where he held a number of class 
offices. He was a Wisconsin representative to 
Boy’s Nation in 1955 and 1956, a national 
officer in the Young Republicans and, in 
1960, assistant chief page at the Republican 
National Convention. 

It has been seven months since the 
Steigers loaded their belongings into a 
U-Haul trailer and headed for the Nation's 
Capital. 

“I'm finally learning my way around the 
Rayburn Building,” he says. Steiger slides 
from a smiling ebullience to a somber reflec- 
tiveness. “Thanks very much—you're won- 
derful to call,” he enthusiastically tells a 
caller as he accepts a speaking engagement. 
Then with serious concentration he turns 
quickly back to discussion: 

“I think one of our main difficulties in this 
society today is that we often lose perspec- 
tive. We compress things in 1967—radio, the 
papers, television bring things to Oshkosh as 
they happen—in Europe, in Asia, in Newark. 
I think we have a very serious problem just 
in terms of being able to step back and look 
at things. But if we don’t lose sight of where 
we've come from and where we are today and 
where we're going, then I think the future is 
just fantastic. But this is going to be very 
difficult for people to handle.” 

But today, the most volatile issue is Viet- 
nam: “I support the commitment in Viet- 
nam—in terms of the South Vietnamese re- 
quest for our assistance, in terms of a belief 
im the attempt to find a way for South Viet- 
nam to determine its future and the kind of 
government the people there want without 
outside interference. 


gotten over and over again 
stituents is, let's win or get out,“ Steiger 


says. 
NOT CONVINCED 

“I frankly am not convinced that a mill- 
tary solution is possible. I think the military 
effort that has been made and is being made 
will have to be aimed at achieving a point 
at which we can negotiate—to find a solu- 
tion consistent with our commitment.” 

“I guess when all Is said and done, I don’t 
think we can be the policeman of the world 
or that we should be. But I do think we 
have obligations to ourselves and to others 
that are going to have to be fulfilled and 
some may well require commitment of 
American men. And I don't quarrel with 
that, 

“Given the outlook and the current atti- 
tude of the Soviet Union and Communist 
China towards us, we're going to have to 
expect that these obligations are going to 
continue for quite some time.“ 

Steiger dictates half a dozen letters after 
arriving at the office, leaves for an Education 
and Labor subcommittee hearing on amend- 
ments to a vocational rehabilitation act, 
traversing the maze of corridors into the 
Rayburn building. 

He sits behind the hearing room desk with 
his colleagues, smiling occasionally, smoking, 
questioning as testimony is offered by wit- 
nesses. After the hearing recesses around 
noon, Steiger talks briefly with one of the 
witnesses and then leaves for a luncheon 
engagement with another GOP freshman, 

Bush of Texas. 

“I eat about half the time with a con- 
stituent or another member of Congress,” 
Steiger says, “and the rest of the time I bring 
my lunch and eat in the office and try to 
catch up on correspondence.” 

The afternoon slips away in discussion 
with staff members on pending business, 
filming a one-minute television news spot 
for home stations, greeting a couple and 
their three children from Cedarburg. 
Steiger supplies the kids with books and 
pamphlets on the Capitol, escorts the family 
across the street to the House gallery and, 
on the way, pauses to have a group picture 
taken on the Capitol steps. Back to the 
office and the never-shrinking pile of papers 
demanding attention. 

“I read every letter that comes into the 
office. It's helpful to me in getting an idea 
about what people are talking about and 
thinking. We try to answer every letter, even 
the ‘crank’ letters that every Congressman 

There are a lot of different opinions in 


Weekends, often as not, are spent in Wis- 
consin, speaking at dinners, meetings, mak- 
ing appearances at parades and civic events 
and holding office hours at the two offices 
he maintains in his district. To be seen is 
the sine qua non of the politician. Con- 
gressmen are provided six trips to their dis- 
‘trict each session; by the end of this month, 
Steiger will have spent 16 weekends in Wis- 
consin, “It gets expensive” he says. 


well as in Washington and this 

of the problem of adjust- 
the brown shoe polish in Osh- 
eave the brown shoes here, or 


she was going to use in Oshkosh—it's that 
sort of thing.” 

Four times on the stump for William Stei- 
ger, four victories—what of the future? “You 
can't see beyond next year; you never 
can...” 

But of this year so far, the freshman 
Congressman says, “I think I've been able 
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to do more than I expected. Im not about 
to try to remake the world—I can't do it 
and I wouldn’t try to do it. 

“But certainly you get a sense of accom- 
plishment out of the work you can do for 
an individual constituent who has a prob- 
lem; you get a sense of accomplishment in 
helping cities or towns or villages which have 
a problem with the government,” Steiger 
says. 

“AWESOME” JOB 

It’s early evening, A late rollcall vote is 
coming up. Ken Rietz, Steiger’s legislative 
assistant and a high school classmate, urges 
him to go home to dinner and says he'll 
call when the vote is due. Steiger agrees and 
says he'll be in the office afterwards to chip 
away at the backlog from the July 4th recess. 

How does it feel to be a member of the 
House of Representatives and still not 30? 

“I guess age doesn’t make much differ- 
ence—to have this kind of responsiblity, this 
kind of opportunity is pretty fantastic. You 
have a greater appreciation—at least I do— 
of what we have done in this country and 
an even better understanding of what we 
haven't done. 

“I think the only word that can really 
be used to describe it is ‘awesome’. 

It's an awesome responsibility, it's an 
awesome job, and it’s an awesome country.“ 
Steiger says. 


Vista Success With Migrant Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tagion of riots and resulting despair 
that have shaken our Nation in recent 
days may well obscure the fact that in 
America there are yet those who are 
quietly and unselfishly working toward 
a better day for all of our people. 

The moving story of one such person, 
Mr. Larry Kelly, a VISTA volunteer, was 
published recently in the St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press. This young person from 
Minnesota has set an example that all of 
us can take pride in. I think it appropri- 
ate that this account be recorded in the 
RECORD: 

SEEING THE WORLD AT HOME 


VISTA’s latest movie, As I Run This Race, 
a half-hour documentary. VISTA’s first 
movie, A Year Toward Tomorrow, won an 
Academy award.) 


ALLANVILLE, Anz. —It was like walking 
through fire the first time Larry Kelly toured 
Allanyille, his first home away from St. Paul. 
It was August. Temperature, 115. No shade. 

Scores of weather-beaten shacks dotted 
the desert. There wasn't a soul stirring. 

Kelly, 22, a VISTA volunteer, almost ap- 
plied for a transfer right there. He was 
assigned in August, 1965, under the Arizona 
Migrant Opportunity program (MOP). In 
1966, despite his initial misgivings, he asked 
to stay another year. 

He quickly discovered that plenty of peo- 
ple live in Allanville’s hovels. Sixty Negro 
families settled in the community when the 
mechanization of cotton picking—the area's 
major crop—chased most of the migrants 
away. 

A few lucky ones are employed. Most 
scratch up a meager living on farms. When 
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not working in the summer, they usually 
stretch out in their shacks and try to keep 
cool. There's nowhere else to go. 

Kelly and Bob Brevring, a volunteer from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, wanted to change the 
world for these poor laborers—to find them 
all better jobs, nicer homes ... to release 
them from poverty. 

The two moved right in, settling in one of 
two rooms in a sagging stucco shanty. Rent 
was $20 a month. They shared an outdoor 
spigot with neighbors—when the water was 
turned on. 

One small well supplies the water for the 
more than 400 residents. Not only is it in- 
adequate, but the water is unfit to drink. 
The people have to transport pure water 
from a service station in Buckeye. Each fam- 
lly is allowed five gallons a day. 

Sharing a faucet was one way Kelly and 
Brevring got to know their neighbors, many 
of whom rarely left home except to dash 
water on their faces. The volunteers lived on 
the corner of Wino road and many of its in- 
habitants lived up to the name. 

After they got to know a few people, Larry 
and Bob found welcome behind closed doors. 
They spent weeks calling on residents and 
met many decent, hard-working people who 
desperately wanted a better life. 

Brevring got the youngsters together for 
recreation, while Kelly concentrated on older 
teenagers and adults. He visited more homes 
in the community and in surrounding mi- 
grant camps, picked onions and lettuce with 
the men and women in the fields and learned 
about their problems, 

One urgent need was a place for the chil- 
dren to stay while their parents worked, so 
Kelly and Brevring helped build a day-care 
center. Working with 10 hired farm laborers 
under a professional builder, they con- 
structed the multi-room center in a little 
more than six months, 

The volunteers also helped to assemble a 
library and organize adult education classes. 

Kelly feels strongly that lack of education 
is the greatest disadvantage of the poor. The 
seventh of nine children of a self-taught en- 
gineer, he and his older brothers and sisters 
worked thelr way through high school and 
college or business school. The family lived 
in Frog Town until Larry was in the eighth 
grade and his father, an Irish immigrant, 
earned a lucrative promotion in his field. 
The family now lives at 1720 Euclid st. 

Young Kelly put himself through two and 
one-half years of college working as a bus 
boy, waiter, kitchen helper and motel yard- 
man. He attended the University of Minne- 
sota, majoring in education, until March, 
1965, when his savings ran out and he 
couldn't find a part-time job to support 
himself. 

Wishing to travel and, at the same time, 
help poor people in the same situation he'd 
been in, Kelly applied to the Peace corps. 
immediately afterward he heard about 
VISTA. “I liked the idea,” he said. “It was 
brand new. Also, I didn't know my own coun- 
try and there's sure a lot of poverty here.” 
After six weeks’ training at the University 
of Colorado, he came to Allanviile. 

Since his arrival, he has worked with a 
number of teenagers, who, like himself have 
had a rough time getting through school. He 
has had some success getting a few drop- 
outs back in the classroom, but one dropped 
out again and he fears the others might do 
the same. They aren't encouraged to stay. 

He decided to try another approach. He 
and Brevring organized a neighborhood youth 
corps project in the community to find jobs 
for youngsters out of school. They can work 
for six months under this program before, 
hopefully, returning to school. 

Kelly got one two-time dropout, a high 
school sophomore, a job cleaning up the ed- 
ucation building; a Mexican-American girl, 
who left school in her senior year, manages 
a portable library in a nearby migrant camp; 
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and a 16-year-old freshman has a job in the 
day-care center. each promised to go 
beck to school in the fall and Kelly keeps in 
constant touch with them in hopes that they 
will, 

Last August, Larry was appointed a VISTA 
leader over 55 Ariziona volunteers. He meets 
with each volunteer at least once a month 
and overseas projects at the Job Corps camp 
in Winslow, the Committee for Economic Op- 
portunity in Tucson, the Guadalupe Com- 
munity Action organization and MOP, 
which has 10 centers through the state. Al- 
though he has had to drop some of his per- 
sonal contact work, he still sees the teen- 
agers. 

Kelly’s second year with VISTA is-up this 
summer and he hopes to leave something 
behind. He didn't change the world in Allan- 
ville. He found out very early that he couldn’t 
but he stayed on for two years “to at least 
to be able to give back a little.” 

He maintains that his one year as a volun- 
teer wasn't enough. “I only took in a little 
of what it’s all about,” he says. “I stayed 
another year to give it back and accomplish 
something.” He hopes that after his two 
years the people in Allanville know “that 
there are some unprejudiced white people 
who care.” 

Kelly will still be able to keep in touch. 
He plans to finish college at the University of 
Arizona in Phoenix, 35 miles away, and re- 
main to earn his master’s degree in social 
work. He would eventually like an adminis- 
trative position with VISTA, preferably in 
Arizona. He claims he likes the weather. 


Public Works and Atomic Energy Com- 
mission Appropriation Bill, 1968 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11641) making 
appropriations for certain civil functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of Defense, the 
Panama Canal, certain agencies of the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Atlantic-Pacific Inter- 
oceanic Canal Study Commission, the Dela- 
ware River Basin Commission, Interstate 
Commission on the Potomac River Basin, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and the Water 
Resources Council, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like at this time to commend my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] and his sub- 
committee for their work on the public 
works and Atomic Energy Commission 
appropriations bill. 

The public works and Atomic Energy 
Commission appropriations bill has 
added significance for me since a num- 
ber of the programs contained in this 
bill affect my district in northwestern 
Missouri. Furthermore, the recent floods 
in this area emphasize the need to fur- 
ther implement the flood control and 
watershed projects in northwestern 
Missouri. 

In the past few months approximately 
645,000 acres in this area were covered 
by floodwaters from the Platte, Grand, 
Chariton, and Missouri Rivers. Estimated 
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damage due to the flooding by these 
rivers totaled $56 million. Damage by 
the Platte, Grand, and Chariton Rivers 
to farmland in the Sixth Congressional 
District of Missouri, my district, 
amounted to $8 million and according 
to the Corps of Engineers only $350,000 
in damages was prevented by existing 
Federal projects on these rivers. 

The Corps of Engineers further esti- 
mated that $5,370,000 in damages from 
flooding on the Grand, Platte, and 
Chariton Rivers could have been pre- 
vented had the present authorized flood 
control project been complete. Yet, such 
figures as I have just quoted cannot 
measure the bitterness and frustration 
which have been left in the wake of the 
floods. Farmers have seen their corn, 
wheat, tobacco and soybeans carried off 
in the floods. Families have been forced 
to fiee their homes before the approach- 
ing waters, Furthermore, who can calcu- 
late the secondary damages wrought by 
these floods—the reduction in income 
which must be borne this year by farm- 
ers in this region, the business loss suf- 
fered by merchants in the towns of the 
flooded areas, and the reduced tax col- 
lection which will be realized by the 
various governments, municipal to Fed- 
eral, 

A prominent woman in my district 
eloquently expressed the sentiments 
common to the people who have seen 
their lands and homes devastated year 
after year while Government protective 
measures were slow in coming. She said: 

People here know that war and poverty— 
that's a fighting word—cost; but they also 
know that that excuse is not good enough, 
for all they have to do is turn on their 
televisions and hear people in the Admin- 
istration say, “We will help every under- 
developed country.” They know too that 
much of North Missouri is under-developed, 
despite the fact it has what many a country 
yearns for—water, open spaces, places for 
industry, room for people to live, breathe 
and play. But it seems all this is expendable, 
and its people will be forced to join the 
misery of the already teeming dirty cities. 


The Appropriations Subcommittee’s 
recommendation of an appropriation of 
slightly more that $1.5 million will allow 
the Army Corps of Engineers to begin 
work on these flood control projects in 
northwestern Missouri and will demon- 
strate to the people of this area the Fed- 
eral Government’s concern for their 
plight. Granted this appropriation is no 
small sum, yet I respectfully submit that 
there exists a pressing and continued 
need to fully implement these projects. 

I realize that there must be priorities 
in our spending, this year in particular. 
Yet, in considering these and future flood 
control appropriations, I would remind 
you that one of our highest priorities in 
the allocation of funds must be for flood 
control programs which aid people who 
are at the mercy of flooding rivers, not 
just occasionally, but in many cases, such 
as in the Platte and Grand River basins, 
annually. 

I am happy to see that Mr. Kirwan’s 
subcommittee report has confirmed that 
we will not, nor ever will, fail to respond 
to the plight of citizens, such as those 
in northwestern Missouri, who are at the 
mercy of floods and disasters beyond 
their control. 
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Kentucky Editorial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr, WATTS. Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the editorial 
which appeared in the July 19 issue of 
the Mount Sterling Advocate which 
stresses the need for every citizen to be- 
come “involved” and to urge their legis- 
lators to exercise greater judgment and 
economy in the expenditure of funds. 

This challenging editorial was written 
by the editor and publisher of the Mount 
Sterling Advocate, Mr. James W. Smith, 
Jr., one of the most outstanding and 
knowledgeable editors and dedicated citi- 
zens of Kentucky. While some people 
may disagree with some of the comments 
in the editorial, I believe the editorial 
reflects a knowledge of some conditions 
as they now exist. I commend the read- 
ing of this editorial to every Member of 
the House, the Senate, and the public 
generally. 7 

Ir Man STANDS UPRIGHT, A BACKBONE Is 

REQUIRED 

The greatest need in America today is for 
a few million citizens who are willing to be- 
come “involved.” 

To become involved“ in 1967, a little work 
is necessary. “Backbone” is essential. Good, 
old-fashioned “guts” are better. A thick skin, 
while not essential, is desirable. 

When one becomes involved.“ he takes 
part in the operation of the public’s business, 
He stands up and says what he thinks, and is 
not afraid to say it—out in the open, to his 
Congressman, Senators, legislators, as well as 
to his county and city officials. He is not 
afraid to be viewed as “behind the times” be- 
cause of his convictions. He takes pride in 
being described as different“ when he dis- 
agrees with socialistic and communistic con- 
cepts of government. 

He is not afraid to do battle with the wild- 
eyed idealists, who are incapable of distin- 
guishing fact from fiction. He is not afraid 
to challenge the ideas and opinions of any- 
one. It does not matter from what level of 
government the “blessings” flow. They all are 
financed out of the same pockets. Regardless 
of whether the money is spent from Wash- 
ington, from Frankfort or from Mt. Sterling, 
every dime of it comes from the same place. 

Therefore, we are at a loss to understand 
why our citizens refuse to become “involved” 
to the extent of demanding a stronger voice 
in who spends their tax money, who gets it 
and how it is spent. 

For example, the taxpayers in Mt. Sterling 
spend $245 a month for a fireman, who is on 
duty 24 hours a day, and $310 a month for a 
policeman, who works 12 hours a day and is 
on call the other 12. At the same time, these 
same taxpayers in Mt. Sterling do not object 
to paying a clerk $308 a month to hand out 
food stamps, or 4 secretary in the food stamp 
office $250 a month—more than they pay a 
fireman to protect thelr property day and 
night. 

Our taxes pay two poverty“ workers $250 
each a month to sit in an office, from which 
no benefits to the public ever will be derived, 
but we pay $5 a month less to the men we 
expect—and demand—to risk their lives In 
fighting fires. 

We think nothing of paying a small army 
of “social workers” more per month to handle 
“cases” than we give to our policemen, upon 
whom we depend for protection of life and 
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property on a 24-hour basis. Our taxes—not 
“federal money”—pay Dan Swartz $550 per 
month to “supervise” the “poverty” workers 
in Montgomery, Bath and Menifee Counties. 
We pay our police and fire chiefs less to pro- 
vide us with services that we must have. 

Our tax money is used to pay Gene Stathas 
$950 a month as the director of the Licking 
Valley Community Action Program, which we 
need only because some government clerk 
said we needed it. That is more than we pay 
our county judge, our mayor, or any other 
elected official in our county or city. 

Can anyone justify the cutting of the “tax 
ple“ in such a manner. Is there any justice in 
paying a “poverty director” more than we 
pay any of our local officials, and twice as 
much as we pay our chief of police? 

Yes, our “social workers” get their pay- 
checks from the state; our “poverty workers” 
get federal government checks. But, we send 
the money to Washington and to Frankfort 
before the checks are sent back to Mont- 
gomery County. All of the money comes out 
of the same pockets, but it doesn’t go into 
the same pots. 

Soon, a tax increase will be voted by Con- 
gress. We are going to hire more people to 
give away our money—at a faster pace. And, 
we are going to give salary increases to all of 
those who now are busily giving our money 
away. 

What can we do about it? Nothing—unless 
people are willing to become involved.“ If 
enough people become “involved,” there will 
be no tax increase voted by Congress. Many 
of the needless programs will be halted, or 
have all of the excess fat trimmed. Elected 
officials do listen to the voters. But, the only 
people who are talking are those who feed at 
the tax trough. 

It is our tax money. We can help decide 
how it will be spent. But, to get “involved,” 
one must be able to stand upright. That, 
according to medical science, requires some- 
thing called a backbone, 


A Man Can Get Ahead in Memphis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAN KUYKENDALL 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Record I would like to include the 
second of a series of articles in the 
Memphis Press-Scimitar showing what 
the people of Memphis are doing to pro- 
vide opportunity for all. In Memphis a 
man gets ahead when he is willing to 
study and learn and work for the things 
he desires in life. It is a tribute to all our 
people in Memphis that so many people 
of all races are getting ahead. 

The second article of the series, “A 
Man Can Get Ahead in Memphis” fol- 
lows: 

NEGRO LEADERS POINT ro EDUCATION as KEY 
Facron: A Man Can Ger AHEAD IN 
MEMPHIS z 

(By Kay Pittman Black) 

(Eprror's Norx.— Memphis is a good 
city ...A man can get ahead in Memphis.” 
Lt. (jg) Friedel C. Greene, 25-year-old Mem- 
phis Negro Navy pilot in Vietnam, recently 
said this to Scripps-Howard reporter Jim 
Lucas about his plans to return to his home 
here, The Press-Scimitar today presents the 
second of three depth studies of how Ne- 
groes—men and women—have gotten ahead 
in Memphis.) 
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What does it take for a Negro to get ahead 
Memphis? 


This question was asked Negro leaders in 
the city. Time and time again the principal 
answer was education. 

Next was drive, the willingness to work, the 
ability to keep one's eyes focused on stars. 
But, most important, they said, was to get a 
good education—To be prepared and well 
qualified to succeed in a chosen fleld. 

Most of those interviewed had to scratch 
like cats to achieve their own education. 
Most held down many jobs, got many scholar- 
ships, to grind their way through college. 
Most came from humble homes, Poverty was 
their garment but not their goal. 

JESSE TURNER 

Jesse Turner, member of the Shelby County 
Quarterly Court and president of the 
NAACP, credits his parents with inspiring 
him to get an education. 

“They believed everyone 
educated.” 

Neither his mother or father had a high 
school education but all of their nine chil- 
dren have college degrees. 

He believes strongly in education and be- 
leves Negro youth should enter a field in 
which they are actually interested. They'll 
do better, Then they should prepare them- 
selves well. 

“A Negro can't be average and get any- 
where. The Negro who gets into a tradition- 
ally all-white feld has to be exceptional. His 
white counterpart can get the same job if 
he's average.” 


should be 


Good student 


Turner went to LeMoyne College on an 
athletic scholarship, “I wasn't too good of 
an athlete but I think they kept me on the 
team because I was a good student.” 

He worked his way through college, selling 
scrap iron and metal, being a newspaper car- 
rier and working at other jobs in the summer. 

“I chopped cotton. You'd go out in the 
morning and work all day and get up the 
next day tired before you started. But there 
was work to be done and to be done well 
even if you didn’t uke it. Sometimes you 
weren't certain at the end of the week if 
you'd get paid. Sometimes you got a bad 
check, Now I read where they get rid of those 
weeds with chemicals. I can't belleve that. 
I've got to see that sometimes.” 


Five children 


Turner, 47, and his wife have five children. 

As: a tank company commander in the 
Italian campaign in World War II. Turner 
got a Bronze Star for bravery. He worked his 
way up from private to captain and was cited 
for leading his company safely across a 
mined field. 

“Fear knows no color,” is what he re- 
members about the war. And the MP's stop- 
ping him everytime he through 
Memphis asking him if he was “entitled to 
be an officer,” he said. 

Turner got a master’s in business admin- 
istration and accounting at the University 
of Chicago on the GI Bill of Rights, He was 
tops in his class in accounting. He returned 
to Memphis when he was 28 years old “for 
good, to settle down.” 

He thinks Negroes have a big problem to 
overcome. “Many times inspiration and as- 
piration are lacking. Not enough Negro stu- 
dents are going into business. There is a 
demand for them, Not one Negro has passed 
the CPA test here for instance, since I took 
it years ago and passed it and set myself up 
as a public accountant.” 

DR. HOLLIS PRICE 


“There’s more opportunity today than 
there was when I came along.“ said Dr. 
Hollis Price, president of LeMoyne for 26 
years. The Negro with ability and concern 
is in considerable demand in all fields.” 

Dr. Price said that in days gone by when 
& youngster said he couldn't go to college 
because he didn’t have any money, the state- 
ment was true. “But that's not so any more. 
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If they want to go to college, they 
There are all kinds of scholarships 
grants. But they have to work at the high 
school level to take advantage of those schol- 
arships and grants, by keeping up their 
grades 


can, 
and 


Dr. Price feels that one area that many 
Negro students are overlooking is college 
tea There is an acute shortage of col- 
lege teachers,” he said. 

H. T. LOCKHARD 


H. T. Lockhard, administrative assistant 
to Gov. Buford Ellington, agrees that “Mem- 
phis is a place where a man can get ahead.” 

He won a scholarship to LeMoyne. “If I 
hadn’t it’s doubtful if I would have gone 
to college. The scholarship by itself didn't fill 
the bill completely. I had a paper route 
and worked at Hotel Peabody. I worked part 
time at an undertaker’s, In addition to col- 
lege I worked an eight-hour day at some 
job.all through college.” The GI bill carried 
him the rest of the way. 

Lockhard believes young people, particu- 
larly young Negro people, must “Learn baby, 
learn.” 


“I worked because I belleved an education 
was important. I knew it was. And I under- 
stood there was no source I could look to, 
but myself, for help. 

“I observe too often that increasingly 
younger people who really have the capacity 
to learn in some measure don't have the 
drive to make the sacrifices. They don’t want 
to buckle down to temporary, menial type 
employment. They can't see waiting tables 
as a means to an end. I can't excuse anyone 
for passing up a job because the pay Is in- 
adequate or it isn't fancy enough,” 

FRED L. DAVIS 

Fred L. Davis, 33, the only Negro employe 
in the county register’s office, knew from the 
time he was in the sixth grade that the only 
way he could stay in school was to work. And 
work he did—waiting tables, chopping cot- 
ton, working in warehouses. But he got his 
degree in business administration from Ten- 
nessee State, “I held two jobs in college. I 
was always tired,” 

He grew up in the Florida and Trigg area. 

“Trigger Slim was electrocuted when I was 
a kid. He killed a man robbing a liquor store. 
He was a hero to some of the kids, There 
were gangs then. Mother was religious and 
wouldn't let me run with them. She watched 
me like a hawk, Some of the boys had better 
minds than I did, but they never got away 
from Florida and Trigg.” 

Get up again 


Why not? Davis shakes his head. “You've 
got to want hard. You've got to get an edu- 
cation. You've got to be knocked down and 
get up again, smiling and ready to go ahead.” 

He was always president of his classes in 
grammar school and high school. His wife 
Was an accounting major. They met in col- 
lege. She's now business manager of Owen 
College and they have three children. 

EDWARD REDDITT 


Another who knows hard work ts Detective 
Edward E. Redditt, 37, a 7-year man with 
the Memphis Police Department and second 
in charge of the department's community 
relations department. 

Ho tells you a man is Judged on his ability 
in the police department, not his color. He 
believes education is the key that opens 
doors, but that it is also important to give 
people responsibility. 

“Too much is put in front of kids. They 
need to have more responsibility.” A college 
graduate, he said simply: None of my people 
had ever graduated from college. I wanted 
to do better, This inspired me.” 

Reddittt thinks the people who cry out 
that man can't rise above his environment 
“are for the birds.” He said, “Environment 
doesn’t mean anything. Anybody can rise out 
of mud if he has enough energy to haul his 
foot up high enough. There’s always that 
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10 per cent who can be born with a silver 
spoon in their mouths and tear up the finest 
hotel in town.” 

a. W. WILLIS 

A. W. Willis, leader in the Shelby County 
Democratic Club and a second termer in the 
Tennessee House of Representatives, didn't 
go hungry as a chd— but I had to work 
to earn my spending money.” His father and 
Dr. J. E. Walker organized the Universal Life 
Insurance Co. He went to Talladega College 
in Talladega, Ala., and got his law degree 
from the University of Wisconsin. 

“My granddaddy was a slave in Georgia, 
freed when he was eight. Then his mother 
got a mule and a wagon, and settied in Mis- 
sissippl, Granddaddy was a farmer In Missis- 
sippi. He had 12 children and managed to 
Put all through college.” 

Stop running 

He believes Memphis is a placé where a 
Negro can get ahead. “It doesn't solve any- 
thing running from town to town. There are 
Many opportunities in this city and many 
More for those who want to stay here and 
Work for them.” 

He believes a good well-rounded education 
is important. “Negro youth must learn to use 
his vote in an effective way. America is based 
on the vote. That's what we're all about, 
that’s our strength as a country.” 

“Even though Atlanta likes to boast of 
its forwardness, the fundamental ingredients 
of Memphis, I think, are better and would 
tend to give a Negro man more opportunity. 
I believe Memphis will probably rise to be- 
come one of the most progressive cities in 
the United States,” Willis said. 

Dr. R. Q. Venson, one of the organizers of 
the Cotton Makers Jubilee, is going on 73.” 
He moved to Memphis in the early 1900's to 
study dentistry and decided to settle down 
here “because I thought Memphis had a great 
future for both white and Negro. I was right. 
There are opportunities undreamed of today 
for the Negro youth who wants to take ad- 
vantage of them and are prepared to do so.” 

“The great thing about America is that it 
is a government of minority groups, Father 
Was a slave but he managed to make a com- 
fortable living farming in Louisiana after 
gaining his freedom.” 

Venson believes “America is the only coun- 
try in the world where a person like me could 
go where I've gone.” But he went there on 
initiative, education and “a belief in service.” 

His wife, Ethyl, 22 years his junior, is the 
first woman to serve on the Memphis Hous- 
ing Authority board. 

MRS. VENSON 

Mrs. Venson, a graduate of LeMoyne, has 
Worked on various community service boards 
as a volunteer, serving with Shelby United 
Neighbors, Liberty Bowl, Heart Association, 
and the Red Cross, among others, She headed 
the War on Poverty organization. 

“There are many opportunities for young 
People today,” she said. “I can remember 
when you had to fight to get recognized as 
a member of a board of directors. Now I 
see young Negro people just walk into posi- 
tions like that and take it as a matter of 
3 That's progress and I've lived to see 
\ ee 

She, like many others, believes education 
is of prime importance but so is the “ability 
not to mind hard work.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Venson both say: There's no 
kind of humtllation we haven't suffered as 
Negroes. But we don't think that's any rea- 
son we should go out and jump on someone 
else. ‘You just have to rise above it and keep 
Plugging. You can't give up.” 

JOHN ARNOLD 


John Arnold, who has the only Negro ad- 
Vertising agency in the city and one of the 
Oldest Negro agencies in the country, said: 
“Education is the key to it all. There is al- 
Ways a demand for qualified people. Sure, 
I've had to work hard. Advertising is a tough 
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business, no matter what color your skin 18. 
It's 29 times tougher if you happen to be 
a Negro, But that’s no reason to give up. It's 
a wide open field for Negroes, one that is 
being ignored. But kids now, it seems to me, 
want to start at the top. That's not the way 
this field works.“ 


SUGARMON 


Russell Sugarmon, a Harvard Law School 
graduate, came from a comfortably situated 
family. He never missed a meal or had to work 
his way through college, But he returned to 
Memphis, his home, after college. “There 
weren't as many opportunities then as there 
are now—I wanted to help make some.“ He 
Was one of the re-organizers of the Shelby 
County Democratic Club, and believes the 
Negroes ability to make his vote felt has 
opened many doors. 

He believes the power of the vote is 
stronger than the demonstrations “because 
there’s a chance of violence in demonstra- 
tions”. 

Sugarmon said that those with education 
can make 1t—"but what I'm worried about 
are the drop-outs, the ones who don’t make 
it to college.” 


Ted Foedisch Reelected Pennsylvania 
State Commander of the American 
Legion 


- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, very often 
I have seen constituents of various Mem- 
bers on the Hill and have overheard their 
comments of pride in their“ Congress- 
man. I would like to be allowed a minute 
to turn the tables. 

I happen to be proud of a longtime 
friend and fellow member of the Rhawn- 
hurst-Castor Memorial Post No. 754. For 
Ted Foedisch has just been reelected 
Pennsylvania State commander of the 
American Legion. 

Commander Foedisch, who also lives in 
my district, is a 22-year member of our 
post. He is its past commander and he 
also served as commander of the Legion’s 
fifth district, which is composed of 21 
posts throughout greater northeast Phil- 
8 which is my congressional dis- 

ct. 

Since 1961 when Ted was elected east- 
ern vice commander of the Pennsylvania 
American Legion, he has served as chair- 
man of its statewide membership and 
uniform and emblem committees. Dur- 
ing the past 5 years he has been chair- 
man of the Legions Keystone Boys State, 
a summer leadership encampment at 
Penn State University for high school 
seniors. 

Ted Foedisch is the first Philadelphian 
to head a Pennsylvania American Le- 
gion since 1956. I might point out that 
the Pennsylvania Legion is the largest 
State unit currently boasting enrollment 
of 245,000, 

Mr. Speaker, this time the honor was 
all mine. Last Friday when Ted Foedisch 
was chosen State commander in Pitts- 
burgh and again last Sunday when I was 
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thrilled to ride with him in a parade and 


join in a celebration for him at our 
Rhawnhurst-Castor Memorial: Post. 


Article by Rabbi Allan Summers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished constituent, Rabbi Allan Sum- 
mers, recently published in the B'nai 
B'rith Messenger an analysis of Egypt's 
Tight to be in the Sinai Peninsula. In 
the article, he examines the territoriality 
question from several different perspec- 
tives, and because of its timely interest, 
I would like to have the article included 
in the RECORD: 


A Srupiovs ANaLysis or Ecrpr’s Ricut To 
BE IN TBE SINAI PENINSULA 


During the Middle East crisis, the public 
has been flooded with many confilcting re- 
ports concerning this crisis. So numerous and 
contradictory are the claims, that it became 
exceedingly difficult to discern who is right 
and who is wrong, who is the aggressor and 
who the victim of aggression. 

As a student of history, I would like to 
point out a few irrefutable facts relating to 
this conflict. Let us first consider the crisis 
from its geographic aspect. In the past two 
decades we heard the loud cry, “Africa for 
the Africans!” Heeding this cry the colonial 
powers, Great Britain, France, Belgium and 
Portgual, granted independence to more than 
50 new nations. Thus “Africa for the Afri- 
cans” became a de facto international law. 
A corollary of this de facto law would be 
that no African nation has a right to extend 
its sovereignty to another continent. This 
being the case let us approach the problem 
of Egypt. 

A glance at the map tells us that Egypt 
is on the African continent. And where 
is the Sinai Peninsula? Another glance at the 
mayp shows us that the Sinal Peninsula is 
part of Asia Minor. Thus, by merely studying 
a map it becomes clear who is the aggressor 
in this conflict. The map shows that Egypt, 
an African nation, has tried to extend its 
boundaries into Asia Minor. 

Now let us study the historical aspect of 
our problem. Prior to World War I Egypt was 
a British colony. In 1922 Britain was en- 
trusted with the mandate over Palestine. 
For the sake of administrative expedience 
Britain attached the Sinal Peninsula to 
Egypt. This vital fact, has been well docu- 
mented in an article published in the U.S. 
Congressional Record immediately after the 
Sinai conflict of 1956. According to the U.S. 
Congressional Record the Sinai Peninsula 
was never legally an integral part of Egypt. 
Hence, Egypt has no legal or moral rights to 
territory that is outside the African conti- 
nent. 

On the other hand, Israel's claim to the 
Sinal Peninsula is both legal and historic. 
Geographically, the Peninsula is a part of 
Asia Minor, bordering Israel, Historically, the 
Jewish people occupied the Sinai Peninsula 
for 40 years after their exodus from Egypt. 
It was in this desert that God first revealed 
himself to the nation on Mt. Sinai, Further- 
more, concerning the southern boundaries of 
the Holy Land the Bible states: “and the 
border shall extend from Azman onto the 
River of Egypt (ic. the Gulf of Suez).” 
(Numbers 35:5). Thus, the Bible clearly de- 
marcates the Sinai Peninsula as a part of 
Israel. J 
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For those who do not accept the histori- 
eal validity of the Bible, but do accept the 
validity of conquest as a historical claim to 
an area, should recall that on November 6-7, 
1956 Israel captured the entire Peninsula. Is- 
rael was forced to withdraw and surrender 
her newly acquired territory because of pres- 
sure from our then Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles. In return for Israel's with- 
drawal from this area, the U.S. government 
assured Israel's territorial integrity and free 
passage of Israeli ships through the Gulf of 
Aqaba. 

The U.S. commitment as stated in 1956 
has not been fulfilled, neither by the U.S, or 
by the U.N. 

Israel's territorial integrity repeatedly has 
not been protected and free passage to the 
Gulf of Aqaba has been denied by Nasser. 
Once again the U.S. and the UN. have not 
moved to defend Israel. Israel, in possession 
of the Sinai once again, is given no alterna- 
tive but to insure her own territorial and 
economic integrity in retaining the Penin- 
sula since no other nation or international 
body has lived up to its commitment to her. 

Aside from the territorial conflict there are 
political and social reasons for Arab anl- 
mosity toward the existence of Israel. For 
centuries Arabian tyrants, Kings, pashas and 
sheiks kept the masses submerged in pov- 
erty, ignorance and disease. Even the so- 
called revolutions that have taken place in 
these countries have only replaced the tradi- 
tional dictators with “new colonels” who 
have carried on their tradition of exploiting 
the common people. Israel, practically at 
their doorstep, created a modern Western 
state, with a democratic form of government, 
universal education, and equal rights for 
women, The existence of the State of Israel 
has become a serious threat to the hegemony 
of the Arab potentates, who do not want 
their people to learn about the existence of 
the 40 hour work week, about social security 
and the right to strike. Hence Arab rulers 
instigate the masses against Israel. 

Their main objective is to stop the spread 
of social reform which the Arab rulers regard 
as a dangerous disease. This explains why 
Arab potentates clamor for the destruction 
of Israel and cry for her obliteration. The 
essence of the struggle of democracy against 
medieval tyranny is embodied in the Mid- 
east conflict. The “champions of democracy” 
must come to the aid of the only foothold of 
democracy in the Middle East. 


White House Again Misstates the Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROGER H. ZION 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, the adminis- 
tration’s response to last week's House 
defeat of the rat extermination bill was, 
unfortunately, predictable, as usual. A 
sudden great outpouring of demagogic 
invective against the Republican Party 
and the responsible position taken on 
this measure was inevitable. 

The Evansville Press, of Evansville, 
Ind., seeking to place the issue in its 
proper perspective, issued the following 
editorial on Monday, July 24. I place this 
editorial in the Recorp, as follows: 

Live Hap To Bx Daawn: Brit's HOUSE DEFEAT 
Was Nor “Rats Versus CHILDREN’S DECISION” 

Just as was predicted on the floor of the 
House at the time, President Johnson acts 
as if he intends to make a political issue of 
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the House defeat last week of his so-called 
“rat extermination” bill. 

The way the President talks of it, the issue 
is rats vs. children. This strikes us as unfair 
to the majority of House members who voted 
down his bill. 

It u true there was some levity in the 

House debate—facetious questions about 
whether there would be a federal “rat com- 
missioner,” and other corny cracks. But no- 
body denies rats are a genuine menace—they 
are dirty, they lug disease, they often bite 
small children, they are foremost among our 
pests. 
But what the House was trying to say, in 
voting down this $40-million bill, was not 
that the majority favors rats, or has any lack 
of sympathy for a campaign to get rid of 
them. 

The bill was only another in a great string 
of legislation over the years in which the 
federal government has moved into local af- 
fairs lock, stock and barrel on borrowed 
money. In this case, right into the garbage 
cans—for one of the vague provisions of the 
bill was that the Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Department would undertake to 
“Improve” garbage collection. 

It was just that the House finally decided 
a line had to be drawn somewhere. 

Moreover, four other government agencies 
already have “rat control“ programs of some 
description, apparently not very effective 
ones. The House noted that despite the mil- 
lions or billions the government pours into 
hundreds Of so-called local-aid programs, the 
results rarely are comparable to the spend- 
ing. In this case, the House simply con- 
cluded—on the basis of past evidence—that 
this would be just another federal 
which would grow and grow, while the rat 
population grew right along with it. 

The 207-to-176 vote by which the Presi- 
dent's rat bill was defeated was not a vote in 
defense of rats; it was merely a register of 
House opinion that the government wouldn't 
turn out to be a very good ratter. 


POW’s: Who Speaks for Their Freedom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
many former military prisoners of war 
of the National Socialistic German 
Workers Party, also commonly known 
as Nazis, I retain vivid recollections of 
the mental anguish of being deprived of 
my liberty in a strange land, the soul 
torture at the thought of being forgot- 
ten by my fellow countrymen. At gun- 
point, compelled to toil at forced la- 
bor—to barely exist on a starvation diet 
planned as a security measure to sap a 
prisoner’s strength and discourage es- 
cape—the longing for home and loved 
ones. 

Yet, at this very moment, as we talk 
coexistence, human rights, and anti- 
poverty, our fellow countrymen who 
have served our country languish in Com- 
munist prisons in North Korea, Red 
China, and North Vietnam—some 
wounded and many distressed with little 
encouragement or hope. They seek no 
fame, publicity, or fortune—they just 
want to come home. 

How shallow the words: “world order,” 
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“social justice,” “foreign aid,” yet no 
initiative to help or return U.S. prison- 
ers of war, The draft dodgers and dis- 
loyal demonstrators have constitutional 
rights—those who ald and abet the 
enemy gain ignomous fame by notoriety, 
but our boys who have escaped death to 
face future harrassment and torture are 
abandoned like an old worn out shoe or 
cast-off piece of equipment. They have 
no protection or encouragement. They 
walk by faith and not by sight. 

If the State Department wants to 
continue playing games with the Com- 
munists, let us not belittle the mentality 
of the parents and families of our mili- 
tary prisoners by saying no help can be 
offered because we are not engaged in a 
“declared” war. Only a fool would believe 
that there is not a war in South Viet- 
nam where men wearing the uniform of 
the U.S. Army, numbering over 12,000, 
have had their hearts torn out. To say 
that the war is not declared is academic— 
a play on words. 

We at home owe a great debt to our 
living dead. Every forceful diplomatic 
pressure must be exerted to obtain their 
release and return to the United States 
and loved ones. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received a resolu- 
tion from the Alliance for Abandoned 
American Fighting Men which I include 
here in my remarks: 

RESOLUTION OF ALLIANCE FOR ABANDONED 
AMERICAN FIGHTING MEN 

Whereas: Article VI of the United States 
Constitution specifically states that provi- 
sions within treaties ratified by the U.S. 
Government become “supreme law of the 
land” notwithstanding contrary limitations 
of the Constitution itself: and 

Whereas: The ratification of the United 
Nations treaty in 1945 has literally become 
a Pandora's Box“ nullifying Constitutional 
protection for men and women ot our armed 
forces stationed in all parts of the World: 
and 

Whereas: Notwithstanding solemn prom- 
ises ratified at the International Confer- 
ences at Geneva (1954-55) that all-prison- 
ere of war captured during the Korean 
Conflict (1950-52) would be unconditionally 
released, no pretense of compliance has 
been advanced by defiant Communist ag- 
gressors;: and 

Whereas: Repeated appeals on the part 
of parents, relatives and dependents of those 
unfortunate victims of Communist Out- 
lawry have proven ineffective whether ad- 
dressed through the U.S. State Department 
channels, or the United Nations: and 

Whereas; With the continuation of the 
Communist “blue-print” to over-run and 
over-rule Southeast Asia, upwards of 400,000 
of our young “American Defenders of Free- 
dom” are daily placed in jeopardy of Com- 
munist brutality as administered by un- 
scrupulous North Vietnamese. 

Now therefore, be it resolved: 

1, That the National Executive Board of 
the Alliance for Abandoned American Fight- 
ing Men (AAAFM) strongly endorses mili- 
tary operations against communist aggres- 
sion in Southeast Asia including such mili- 
tary measures as may be required to achieve 
the territorial Independence and integrity 
for South Vietnam. 

2. That a more determined effort be made 
by our State Department, through diploma- 
tic channels to acquire the release and 
Freedom from captivity those American 
Fighting Men of the Korean Conflict whose 
Constitutional protection was denied to 
them by reason of the fact that United Na- 
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tions action supercedes that of the US. Con- 
stitution: and 

3. That there be to and enacted 
by the Congress of the United States certain 
protective legislation similar to the uniform 
code of miliary justice, Public Law 506 ap- 
plicable to American personnel captured in 
military operations other than in “declared 
Warfare” to assure that the full force, au- 
thority and power of the United States of 
America shall henceforth be squarely com- 
mitted to the attainment of Freedom from 
captivity of all Americans captured in such 
military actions past and future: 

Respectfully submitted. 

Cart E. CLIFFORD, 
National Legislative Director. 
Attest: 
Tiznry P. PARIS, 
Executive Secretary. 


Quality Health Care: Ability Versus Costs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, because 
Medical care costs have been rising rap- 
idly, President Johnson recently called a 
National Conference on Medical Costs. 
One of those who attended the Confer- 
ence was Bert Seidman, director of 
the AFL-CIO Department of Social 
Security. 

Mr. Seidman reported on this Confer- 
ence in an interview on the AFL-CIO 
public service program, “Labor News 
Conference,” heard on the Mutual 
Broadcasting System national radio net- 
Work. 

Since this is a matter of concern to all 
of us, I include a transcript of the inter- 
View in the Recorp at this point: 
Quarry HEALTH Carr: ABILITY VERSUS Costs 

Guest: Bert Seidman, director of the AFL- 
CIO's Department of Social Security. 

Panel: Judith Randal, medical writer for 
the Washington Evening Star, Jerome Braz- 
da, editor of the Washington Report on the 
Medical Sciences. 

Moderator: Harry W. Flannery. 

FLANNERY. Labor News Conference. Wel- 
Come to another edition of Labor News Con- 
Terence, a public affairs program brought to 
You by the AFL-CIO, Labor News Confer- 
ence brings together leading AFL-CIO rep- 
Tesentatives and ranking members of the 
Press, Today's guest is Bert Seidman, director 
ot the AFL-—CIO's Department of Social Se- 
curity. 

Last year, medical care prices rose rapidly. 

the first three months of 1967, those 
Prices continued to rise—in some cases, at 
& faster rate than during 1966. Lowering the 
Costs of medical services without impairing 
Quality was the subject of a National Con- 
Terence on Medical Costs last month in 
Washington, D.C., called at the request of 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. Here to ques- 
tion Mr. Seidman, a delegate to the confer- 
ence, about its and how they can 
be applied to putting quality personal health 
Care within the financial reach of more 
Americans, are Judith Randal, medical writer 
for the Washington Evening Star, and Jerome 
Brazda, editor of the Washington Report on 
the Medical Sciences. Your moderator, Harry 
W. Flannery. 

And now, Miss Randal, I believe you have 
the first question? 
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Ranvat. Mr. Seidman, just what sre the 
components of this price rise, and what rela- 


Seman, Well, I think we should first get 
some idea of just what has been happening 
to the over-all picture of medical costs, and 
then discuss the separate items one by one. 

In the 10-year period of 1956 to 1966, the 
cost of medical care increased at a rate more 
than twice that for all items in the con- 
sumer price index—in other words, every- 
thing that people would have to buy—food, 
housing and all the other things that go into 
the standard of living. 

Now, if you take the period from 1966 to 
1967, the rise rate then doubled or tripled. 
In other words, for the past 18 months, 
prices which had already been rising at a 
rate more than twice as much as all other 
items, rose at the still faster rate of about 
two or three times as much as during the 
previous 10 years. 

This gives some idea of the over-all pic- 
ture. 

Now, take physicians’ fees and hospital 
charges—the two largest components of the 
over-all medical care price picture. From 
1960 to 1965, physicians’ fees. were increasing 
about 3 percent a year. In 1966, they in- 
creased nearly 8 percent. And again, the 
same rate—or a faster rate—in 1967. 

Hospital charges show the same general 
proportion. That is, hospital charges have 
gone up, in the past 18 months, about 2½ or 
3 times more than they did in the 1960 to 
1965 period. Hospital charges have gone up 
at a rate of about 17 or 18 percent a year. 
That is even faster than physicians’ fees. 

As to the picture of drug costs, it is a lit- 
tle harder to get information, because the 
official index deals primarily with drugs that 
or 7 years ago, rather than 
bought now, But, 
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ers know, Miss Randal. That is, medical costs 
have been rising very much more rapidly 
than all other prices. This is despite the fact 
that prices have been rising generally some- 
what more rapidly in the past 14% or 2 years 
than they had, say, during the previous 6 


years, 

Brazpa. Al right, we will grant then, Mr. 
Seldman, that costs are increasing—statistics 
certainly show that. Let's try to get your 
views on why they are rising. What is behind 
this? Why don’t we take them one at a time? 
Why are physician fees rising, in your esti- 
mation, especially over the last year? 

SEIDMAN. Well, the problem is that there 
is really no control of physicians’ fees. That 
is, the average person, despite all the talk 
about free choice of doctors, doesn’t really 
have any choice as to the doctor he goes to. 
If he is under some kind of insurance pro- 

if he is under Medicare—he goes to 
his neighborhood doctor or he goes to a doc- 
tor to whom he has been referred by another 
doctor. The doctors know this, And there is 
an insufficient supply of physicians. 

The result is, that doctors’ incomes have 
been going up at a terrific rate. I have been 
talking about physicians’ fees, but the doc- 
tors’ incomes have been going up even faster. 
The doctors’ incomes have been increasing an 
average of 8 percent a year from 1955 to 1965, 
and undoubtedly, there was a much bigger 
rise during the past 18 months. 

I don’t think many people realize that one- 
third of all the physicians in this country 
are now earning more than $40,000 a year. It 
is a little rough on a worker who is getting 
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maybe a 3 percent or 4 percent rise in income, 
and is earning $110 a week—not to speak of 
the elderly om Medicare, who have much 
lower incomes—to know that the doctor that 
they are going to is making that kind of 
money, and that his income is increasing at 
that kind of rate. 

Now, the problem is, we don't have con- 
trols over medical fees. The doctors can 
charge just about whatever they want to, 

Brazpa. What would you suggest? 

Srtpman, I think that we have a problem 
which we have to deal with in several ways. 
But the main thing that I would suggest is 
that there should be control, through fee 
schedules, of what are called “third par- 
ties,” who pay for medical care. By “third par- 
ties,“ I mean, for instance, the government 
programs like Medicare, which is now paying 
something like $640 million a year to physi- 
cians for medical services to the elderly. I 
think doctors’ fees ought to be controlled by 
some reasonable fee schedule, based on what 
fees are being charged in the communities, 
and some reasonable restraints on the in- 
crease in these fees. 

Brazpa. Well, the insurance companies al- 
ready have fee scheduies, do they not? 

Seman. I was starting to say that some 
of the insurance companies do have them, 
but often there are what are called “income 
limitations” on that sort of thing. So, while 
the doctor can charge only the scheduled fee 
for a person with a certain income—and 
sometimes it is a rather low income and 
doesn't cover, for example, all workers cer- 
tainly—the doctor can charge a higher fee 
for those at higher incomes. 

But the worst thing of all, in my opinion, 
is that in a program such as Medicare, where 
you are dealing with the elderly group after 
retirement—after the age of 65, with very 
limited incomes—there is virtually no re- 
straint on what the doctors can charge. 

Now, it is true that under Medicare, Mr. 
Brazds, there are two systems of reimburse- 
ment. One is called “direct billing,” and the 
other is “assignment.” “Direct billing” is 
when the doctor bills the patient, and the 
patient then has to seek reimbursement from 
Medicare, The other system, called “assign- 
ment,” is where the doctor agrees that he 
will accept what Is called a reasonable and 
customary the determination of 
the reasonable and customary charge from 
the insurance company or Blue Shield, which 
may be acting for the government as an in- 

in Medicare. To that extent, there 
is a limit. 

But, this “reasonable and customary” 
charge is based on what doctors are charging. 
And if they increase their charges, this be- 
comes the new prevailing level. „ 

Therefore, there is no end to this cycle. Wi 
have got to put some brakes on this some- 
where. 

Rannal. In that case, Mr. Seldman, what 
kind of an incentive system can you see to 
cover the insurance companies, so that this 
might be at least considered? 

Seman. Well, I think that one Incentive 
would be for trade unions in particular, and 
also management, to realize that they ought 
to be considering what they are paying for 
with the dollars that are negotiated 
lective bargaining for health programs. Now, 
we have had the problem—many of our 
unions have had the problem in the past, 
Miss Randal—that they would negotiate so 
many cents per-hour for health programs, 

that this would pay for the health 
needs of their members—at least, up to a 
certain point, Then they would find that 
because hospital charges were raised, because 
doctors’ fees were raised—as a matter of fact, 
sometimes, almost at the moment this money 
became available—they would find that this 
was a treadmill, that they just couldn't keep 
up, and they would negotiate more money, 
The employer, if he were paying for it, 
would be putting in more money, but the 
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worker would be getting just exactly the 
same amount of medical care, and no more. 
He would have to pay the rest out of his 
pocket. And we find that in many cases, this 
means that as much as two-thirds of the 
total bill is paid by the worker out of pocket. 
The average runs about 40 to 60 percent. 

So, in many of these programs, particularly 
those programs in which the insurance com- 
panies will pay on the basis of what the doc- 
tor charges, up to a certain point—what we 
call indemnity programs—workers are find- 
ing that they are just not keeping up, and 
that their medical care costs are not being 
met. 

We think—and Incidentally, a forward- 
looking employer representative at the Con- 
ference made this suggestion—that labor and 
management, who have an equal interest in 
this problem, should get together and per- 
haps bargain with the providers of medical 
care—the hospitals and the doctors—so that 
we begin to get some order in this picture. 

Now, the government also has a respon- 
sibility, as I have already indicated, with re- 
spect to such programs as Medicare, where 
it can play a large role. 

Ranpvab, In view of the traditional way of 
doing business that doctors use in this coun- 
try, how do you see this working out? Would 
you bargain with AMA, (American Medical 
Association), for instance, or would you bar- 
gain with individual doctors, or with group 
practices? Just what kind of machinery 
would you set up to do this? 

SEIDMAN. There are very many ways of 
dealing with this problem. Of course, we are 
really covering two different aspects of the 
problem at the same time. That part of 
medical care which is provided and paid for 
as a result of collective bargaining. This is 
on the private level. Then we are also talk- 
ing about public programs, such as Medi- 
care. 

Now, the way in which you would approach 
this might be somewhat different in the two 
cases, although the principle is the same. 
That principle is, doctors must be made to 
realize that this is not a never-ending 
spiral—that they can't take the market for 
whatever they can get—that there must be 
some control on the fees they charge. 

Now, these should be reasonable controls. 
But the problem that we face is that there 
are no controls at all, at the present time. 

Let me read you a statement adopted by the 
House of Delegates of American Medical As- 
sociation just last month. It is very inter- 
esting, because they are talking about hos- 
pitals. They say, “Historically, hospitals have 
been insulated from the discipline ot the 
marketplace. The price of hospital care is a 
reflection of the hospital cost curve, and now 
these costs appear to be out of control, The 
hospital's privilege of automatically trans- 
lating all higher costs into higher prices 
must now be questioned. Incentives for in- 
creased efficiency and productivity are man- 
datory.” 

I can agree with that 100 percent, Miss 
Randal. With respect to hospitals, I agree 
with the AMA. 

But you know, you could change that 
paragraph, and every time the word “hos- 
pital” is used, just put in the word “physi- 
clan.“ and it would be just as true, because 
the marketplace disciplines don't apply to 
doctors. Their prices are getting sky-high. 
They have no incentives for efficiency. 

As a matter of fact, there are fewer in- 
centives for efficiency for most physicians, 
unless they are in the hospital fewer incen- 
tives for those working in their offices than 
there are for the hospitals. 

It seems to me that we have to begin to 
think about putting some real controls on 
this. 

Labor and management can get together 
and help in this direction. The insurance 
companies have a role to play. Certainly the 
government has a role to play. And, so do 
all of us, as consumers. 
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FLANNERY. Mr. Seidman, wouldn't some of 
the other answers be group medical practice 
and other things? For instance, many of the 
things now done by doctors, being done by 
clerks, and nurses and various kinds of as- 
sistants. i 

Sremman. You are perfectly right, Mr. Flan- 
nery. 

FLANNERY. This should reduce costs. Can 
we e: doctors’ fees to come down then, 
when these things are done—if they are 
done? 

Semman. You talked about—group prac- 
tice plans. What we mean, I think, by group 
practice plans, are those plans where the 
doctors operate as a group—where all the 
specialists, plus the general practitioner are 
represented in the group. Usually, where 
there is some kind of consumer control, and 
where there is a pre-payment system in 
which the individual patient himself, or his 
employer on behalf of him, pays a fixed 
amount to the group practice pre-payment 
plan—the organization—to provide compre- 
hensive medical care. 

Now, one of the reasons why this results in 
lower costs is that It is then possible to carry 
on more of the medical oare outside the 
hospital. The most expensive type of medical 
care is in-hospital care. And the experience 
of group practice pre-payment plans has 
been that they have had a far lower rate of 
hospitalization than those types of systems 
which do not provide for comprehensive, 
pre-paid care. 

FLANNERY. Were these subjects discussed 
at the Conference, Mr. Seidman? 

Semman. Yes. In quite a number of panels 
at the Conference, the question of group 
practice pre-payment plans as one important 
way of lowering the cost of medical care and 
improving the quality was covered. The gen- 
eral sentiment seemed to be strongly in favor 
of trying to expand group practice pre-pay- 
ment plans. As a matter of fact, the report 
which the government issued prior to the 
Conference emphasized this as one impor- 
tant avenue. 

Now, you also touched on the question of 
using the doctors’ skills at their highest lev- 
els. We think this is also important. 

It is possible for nurses, for the equivalent 
of the military corpsmen of the Army—the 
civilian equivalent—perhaps to be trained so 
that they can take over some of the work— 
some of the more routine work—which is 


duce the over-all costs. 
Brazpa. Mr. Seidman, before we get on to 


keep talking about controls over doctors fees. 
How are you going to put doctors in the em- 
of the government? Are you going to 
regulations to control how much doc- 
tors can charge? How are you going to con- 
trol the fees of a private practitioner? 
Srerpman. I think that the important way 
of controlling the fees of the private prac- 
titioner will vary, depending on whether it is 
a government program or a private program. 
But essentially, I think this can be done by 
establishing for each area, a fee schedule 
for the type of services provided by doctors. 
This is already being done, as you men- 
tioned, Mr. Brazda, by Blue Shield. The doc- 
tors accept this, up to a point, but they 
insist on charging far more than this in the 
Medicare program, and they insist on charg- 
ing far more than this in the case of work- 
ers who are not at minimum levels of wages. 
Brazpa. This is what I mean. How are you 


participate in any program 
are being treated reasonably, I think our ex- 
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perience under Medicare shows that. There 
was talk about a doctors strike and so on, 
but clearly, most doctors don't want any- 
thing of that kind. 

The doctors, I think, if they know that 
people understand what is happening, also, 
if they know that people simply cannot af- 
ford to have this kind of spiral continue 
indefinitely—that they won't be able to pur- 
chase medical care—I think that doctors will 
recognize that they are killing the goose that 
is laying the golden eggs, and they will ac- 
cept this. 

But, we have got to get some real initia- 
tive and some real determination on the part 
of the government and on the part of pri- 
vate groups, Including labor and manage- 
ment, if we are going to accomplish this. 

Brazpa, You are still talking about a volun- 
tary effort, though, not compulsory? 

SemMan. Oh, you can't force people to 
provide medical care, any more than you can 
force them to do anything else. But I don't 
think that most doctors will just opt out, if 
the government and if private organizations 
determine that they are not going to con- 
tinue to pay these exhorbitant fees. 

FLANNERY. It is generally agreed, isn't it, 
Mr. Seidman, that the first year of Medicare 
was quite successful? 

SEIDMAN. Yes, it has been a successful pro- 
gram. It has provided medical care for 
hundreds of thousands—millions of elderly— 
who could not have obtained it otherwise. 
There are problems, however, Mr. Flannery, 
and we are going to have to try to meet them. 

FLANNERY. Hasn't Medicare also been an 
advantage to the doctor, in getting many 
bills paid, which they weren't able to collect 
before? 

Semman. That is certainly true, because 
Medicare reimburses the doctor now, 100 
percent, where before, the doctor was fre- 
quently carrying the elderly—either not 
charging them at all, or, when they couldn’t 
afford to pay, charging only what may be 
called token charges. 

So, the amount of income that the doctor 
receives is now much higher, as a result of 
Medicare. 

FLANNERY. Thank you, Miss Randal, and 
thank you Mr. Brazda and Mr. Seidman. To- 
day's Labor News Conference guest was Bert 
Seidman, director of the AFL-CIO’s 


Washington Report on the Medical Sciences, 
and Judith Randal, medical writer for the 
Washington Evening Star. This is your 
moderator, Harry W. Flannery, inviting you 
to listen next week when Labor News Con- 
ference is again presented as a public serv- 
ice by the AFL-CIO, produced in cooperation 
with the Mutual Radio Network. 


Upgrading Houses for a Better City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
private enterprise that built most of our 
Nation’s houses is beginning to recognize 
the potential in rehabilitating them. 

I am proud that in my city of Pitts- 
burgh, headquarters of 25 of America's 
500 largest corporations, a consortium of 
farsighted businessmen and industrialists 
has put forward, under the aegis of AC- 
TION-Housing, Inc., a bold plan for the 
rehabilitation and resale each year of 
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1,000 deteriorating but structurally 
sound houses. 

In the belief that this plan and others 
like it offer the best hope for keeping our 
country’s cities up to date, I insert in the 
Recorp at this point an editorial from 
the Pittsburgh Press of July 11, 1967, 
which briefly outlines the ACTION- 
Housing plan and its great potential, The 
editorial follows: 

Upcrapinc Houses FOR A BETTER CITY 


How to provide modern housing in a way 
that will put it within the financial grasp 
of low-income, or even average-income, fam- 
ilies is an old dream and an old problem 
of developers, city planners, sociologists and 
many others with a vision of a better com- 
munity. 

The many factors involved make the dream 
elustve cost of materials, cost of labor, cost 
of mortgage money, land availability and 
costs, taxes and the addition of labor-saving 
devices in the home which have become 
necessities but add to the overall cost. 

Yet this is a problem which must be 
solved in each large city, if that city is to 
keep pace with the times. We have come to 
the realization that we can’t solve it merely 
by bulldozing older areas or replacing them 
with new suburban housing developments. 

The most promising plan yet was un- 
veiled the other day in Pittsburgh by the 
forward-looking ACTION-Housing, Inc. It 
calls for turning deteriorating or even dilapi- 
dated houses into modern homes that can 
be rented for about $100 a month or sold for 
about $12,000. 

That calls for some close planning. It re- 
quires co-operation all along the line, from 
government, industry, labor unions, mort- 
gage lenders and others. Fortunately, the 
strong civic backing enjoyed by ACTION- 
Housing seems to assure that sort of co- 
Operation, 

The housing group envisages a corporation 
which would buy up old housing and recreate 
it through low-cost methods. Amazingly, the 
plan calls for making new houses out of old 
in 30 days, at the rate of 1000 units a year. 

A key element in the plan is the willing- 
ness of unions in the bullding trades to per- 
mit construction practices which cut across 
the old, rigid jurisdictional lines and also 
to agree to employment of minority groups. 

Such co-operation has been pledged by 
Anthony J. Furlan, president of the Pitts- 
bugh Building Trades Council, And previous 
experience points up the fact that this pledge 
is not just talk. The same council made an 
agreement six years ago which made possible 
the successful East Hills Park housing proj- 
ect. 

There's a lot of work to be done. It is esti- 
mated that there are 40,000 housing units in 
Pittsburgh in need of rehabilitation, with 
50,000 more in Allegheny County outside the 
city. If the community can engage in a con- 
tinuous, year by year, renewal program, we 
ean get the housing we need at the price we 
need, keep many men at work and, best of 
all, make sure the community keeps up to 
date. 


What's Needed To Stop the Riots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, in last 
night’s Washington Evening Star, Paul 
Hope made some insightful comments 
on what we must do to stop the crime 
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and violence that is erupting in cities 
throughout our land. 

I am hopeful that we here in the House 
will begin now to take steps along the 
lines Mr. Hope advocates and begin to 
take constructive action toward building 
a better nation for all Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend his article to 
the attention of my colleagues and the 
readers of the Recorp, as follows: 

NEEDED: A Wan ON War IN STREETS 
(By Paul Hope) 

If the United States ever gets done in, it 
won't be because there’s a Communist be- 
hind every tree, as the John Birch president, 
Robert Welch, likes to believe, but because 
the greatest power on earth couldn't find a 
way to solve its race problem. 

One thing the Great Society has plenty of 
are wars—on poverty, disease, hunger and 
ignorance; the war in Vietnam. It's about 
time to declare war on the sharply escalat- 
ing war in the streets of the nation’s cities. 

One of the first things that seems to be 
in order is for leaders, black and white, to 
quit making excuses for lawlessness. Of 
course the Negro has been downtrodden and 
discriminated against for 300 years, but that 
doesn't give him the right to shoot up a city 
and loot the stores. 

A man who makes a firebomb and throws 
it through a shop window is not doing it 
because his grandfather was a slave. A sniper 
who climbs on top of a building and shoots 
at firemen and lawmen—even at bystanders 
of his own race—is not doing it because he 
doesn't have a job, He's doing it just for the 
plain hell of it. 8 

Nonviolent marches and picketing in be- 
half of a cause are one thing—pillaging a 
city is another. 

It's time politicians quit offering the Negro 
pie in the sky and started real work on his 
problems. 

The impractical hue and cry to get rid of 
the ghettos is a case in point. As a practical 
matter there is no way to get rid of the 
ghettos. 

The government could spend $100 billion 
a year rebuilding cities and most whites still 
would live in one place and most Negroes in 
another—that’s just a plain fact of life until 
both races really are ready to accept one an- 
other as true brothers and live, love and be 
happy together. 

Slum clearance projects don't necessarily 
increase understanding or communication 
between the races, Look at the Southwest 
Washington redevelopment area where Vice 
President Hubert H. Humphrey lives in an 
expensive new apartment building. 

Southwest Washington was a Negro slum 
until the bulldozers moved in and fancy new 
apartments and townhouses were built. 
Where did the Negroes go? They aren't living 
in the high-cost apartments or the $40,000 
townhouses. They just shifted from the old 
ghetto to a new one. 

Urban renewal projects have produced rows 
of 20-story apartment buildings for Negro 
tenants in Southside Chicago. About all that 
did was stack the ghetto skyward instead of 
having it spread out on the ground, The 
Negroes on the top floor may be closer to 
God but not much nearer to an understand- 
ing with the white people who run the city— 
and sometimes it’s a long wait for the 
elevator. 

The nation apparently is going to have to 
live with the fact that many of its major 
cities will be inhabited primarily by Negroes. 
The poor and the ignorant from the rural 
areas keep flooding into the cities looking 
for their pot of gold; and sometimes they're 
lucky if they can find a pot of beans. 

The only real answer for the Negro in the 
ghetto is education. The economy can use 
only so many ditchdiggers, street cleaners 
and garbage men. 

The solution to uplifting the minds and 
dreams of the Negroes and preparing them 
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for jobs would seem not so much in prettying 
up the ghettos but rather in a massive infu- 
sion of money into the education systems of 
the troubled cities. Give a Negro an educa- 
tion and training so he can get a decent job 
and he will make his éurroundings more 
comfortable on his own. 

It seems time to quit worrying so much 
about racial balances in schools and concen- 
trate on giving the Negro an adequate edu- 
cation wherever he happens to live. 

If it takes one teacher to every five stu- 
dents instead of one to 30 to get the job done, 
then that's what should be provided. 

If it takes a policeman stationed at every 
school to keep a lid on rowdyism in the class- 
room, then that should be provided, too. It 
probably would do more good having a 
policeman around to help keep order in the 
schools than on the street passing out traffic 
tickets. 

Maybe it is true, as so often has been said, 
that many of the present generation of 
ghetto youth are lost. But that’s no reason 
to lose the next generation. 

If the cities are to have Negro majorities, 
the Negroes must eventually be given, and 
they must be able to assume, the respon- 
sibility for running them. 

The firebomb and the sniper’s gun must be 
traded in for a responsible place in society. 
The nation cannot afford to let lawlessness 
become a way of life in its industrial heart- 
land. 


Antiriot Training Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, crisis is 
piling on crisis throughout our Nation. 
Law and order have broken down. An- 
archy and rioting and insurrection dot 
the map. 

It is time for our national leadership 
to speak up against those who are caus- 
ing this blot on America, our beloved 
Nation. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
those who are tearing down the basic 
institutions of our country—based. on 
law, order and justice—are such as the 
H. Rap Browns and the Stokely Car- 
michaels, who openly call for riots upon 
riots in every part of the United States. 

Only prompt, certain and sufficient 
penalties can bring a return to civilized 
behavior. Those in responsibility at the 


Federal, State and local levels must first 


crack down on those who incite riots. 
These people must be punished. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, we must equip and 
train our law enforcement officers to 
deal with riots, anarchy and insurrec- 
tion. It is apparent from local disturb- 
ances that our police officers and Na- 
tional Guardsmen do not have the 
needed training and abilities to cope 
with instant and dangerous riots such 
as the ones in Newark and Detroit. I 
have sponsored and pushed for legisla- 
tion to assist local law enforcement 
agencies with modern methods of crime 
detection, and have vigorously worked 
for antiriot legislation, which has 
passed the House of Representatives. 

There is another thing we can do in 
Congress. That is, the training of Na- 
tional Guard troops specifically in riot 
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control techniques and furnish the 
necessary equipment so as to more effec- 
tively deal with riots and other violent 
disturbances, Today, I am introducing 
legislation to accomplish this. The Con- 
gress should set immediately to direct the 
Department of Defense to begin this 
training. The hour is late, and we must 
act to preserve law and order. A copy of 
the bill follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited at the “National Guard Riot 
Control Training Act.” 

Src. 2, The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that recent riots and other violent civil 
disturbances point to the need for the train- 
ing of National Guard troops in riot control 
techniques so as to more effectively deal with 
such situations when called upon by the 
Governors of the respective States or the 
President of the United States. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Defense is directed 
to initiate and conduct a program among 
National Guard troops of training in riot 
control and is directed to provide the neces- 
sary training, personnel, equipment and ma- 
terial for the riot control activities of the 
National Guard. 

Src. 4. Section 502(a) of title 32, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(3) participate in training for riot con- 


Governor McNair Supports Appalachia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, South Caro- 
lna is fortunate to have a young, able, 
and dynamic Governor, one who is 
thinking of tomorrow and the future of 
South Carolina and our great Nation— 
Robert E. McNair. 

Mr. Speaker, the following statement 
by Governor McNair was submitted to 
the ad hoc subcommittee on Appalachia 
of the Public Works Committee on which 
it is my honor to serve. Governor Mc- 
Nair’s statement to the committee fol- 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
endorse the Appalachian Regional Devel- 
opment program and urge its extension by 
passage of Senate Bill 602. 

To date, South Carolina has received ap- 
proval for $8 million in Appalachian funds 
for highways, vocational education facilities, 
land conservation, sewerage treatment facil- 
ities, college buildings, and regional health 
centers. Every one of the six South Carolina 
counties in the Appalachian region has bene- 
fited in some way by this ambitious program. 

We have placed particular emphasis on 
building vocational education centers in 
South Carolina in order to expand the avail- 
able labor resources and thereby attract in- 
dustry to the area. Toward this end the Ap- 

Regional Commission has granted 
South Carolina almost a million dollars un- 
der Section 211 of the 1965 Act for construc- 
tion of five vocational schools. These will 
include the Spartanburg County Technical 
Education Center, the Spartanburg Area Vo- 
cational School, the Tri-County Technical 
Center at Pendleton, the Oconee County Area 
Trade High School, and Cherokee County 
Vocational School. 
Construction of 44 miles of access roads 
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in Pickens and Oconee Counties has been 
approved by the Appalachian Commission. 
This represents a total commitment on their 
part of $3,272,500 which will be 70% of the 
total building cost. 0 

South Carolina also is moving ahead in the 
area of demonstration health projects. We 
have received a grant of $662,000 under Sec- 
tion 214 of the Appalachian Act for con- 
struction of a regional health education cen- 
ter, This new school, to be located on the 
campus of the Greenville Technical Educa- 
tion Center, will serve the six Appalachian 
counties in South Carolina, as well as the 
nearby counties in North Carolina and 
Georgia. 

In summary, I am happy to report that 
the last two years have been a period of sub- 
stantial progress for South Carolina due to 
the Appalachian Regional Development pro- 


Those two years, furthermore, have been 
marked by close cooperation and rapport be- 
tween our State government and the Federal 
government. We have literally formed a part- 


‘nership with the Federal government—not 


only in formulating policy, but in approving 
projects for public investment made in 
South Carolina and neighboring states. The 
initiative and final judgment as to whether 
a project should be funded for a given 
community, and whether it will justify the 
cost in state and local tax dollars is left with 
the state government, With a reasonable 
amount of counseling and assistance from 
Washington, we have, for the first time, an 
opportunity to guide the destiny of our eco- 
nomic development program. 

The unique federal relationship that is 
embodied in the Appalachian program is 
further beneficial to South Carolina because 
it protects our particular state interest while 
it encourages responsibility on our part. It 
is an innovation in American government 
which I urge you to continue. 

Finally, I would like to say that South 
Carolina will continue to do all that is 
needed to make the program a success. We 
endorse the changes pi in Senate Bill 
602 and believe that they will make the pro- 
gram work even better. 

Ronxxr E. McNar, 
Governor. 


On Diehards for Right-to-Work 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, the report 
prepared by the National Right to Work 
Committee, which was inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on May 16, 1967, 
is a characteristic sample of the peren- 
nial misrepresentations and distortions 
regularly ground out by this assiduous 
group of diehards in behalf of so-called 
right-to-work legislation. 

The occasion for this blast was an 
article in Seafarers Log inserted in the 
Recorp for April 20—page A1961—by 
Congressman Mutter, of New York, re- 
citing in some detail the historical lag in 


personal per capita income in States with . 


right-to-work laws as compared with 
the Nation as a whole. 

Without reproducing all this material 
as originally presented, suffice it to say 
that the latest figures on personal per 
per capita income released by the US. 
Department of Commerce—Survey of 
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Current Business, April 1967—show that 
in 1966, per capita income in the 19 
right-to-work States averaged $2,406, a 
figure $534 below the national average 
of $2,940 and $749 below the $3,155 aver- 
age in the group of States without right- 
to-work laws. 
TABLE 1.—POPULATION AND PERSONAL INCOME, 1966 
(PRELIMINARY) 


Total Per 
re capita 


income 
(millions) 


Population 


United State 195, 857, 000 | $575, 895 


Right-to-work 
tates (199 56,121,000 | 135,044 2, 406 
Nonright-to-work 
States (32, Includi 
District of Columbia. - 139,736,000 | 440, 851 3,155 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current 
Business, April 1967, and the Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 354, Dec. 8, 1966. 

Astonishingly, the Right-to-Work 
Committee tries to enlist Secretary Wirtz 
in its cause by quoting him to the effect 
that he has no confidence in studies 
which purport to show the economic ef- 
fects of having right-to-work laws or 
not having right-to-work laws. 

It is fair to assume that among the 
studies in which Mr. Wirtz has no con- 
fidence is the hoary, although updated 
from time to time, set of statistical ta- 
bles put out by the Right-to-Work Com- 
mittee purporting to show that right-to- 
work States “lead the Nation in rate of 
economic growth: in the creation of new 
jobs in business and industry, in wage 
rate improvement in industrial jobs,” 
and so forth. The “conclusions” from 
these tables are repeated in the present 
report. 

In response I am attaching a commen- 
tary prepared in July 1965 by the AFL— 
CIO with respect to the edition of the 
tables being circulated by the Right-to- 
Work Committee at that time. In par- 
ticular, we pointed to the false conclu- 
sions to be drawn by citing large “per- 
centage” increases from very small basic 
numbers—See appendix A. 

May I also refer to a portion of Mr. 
Wirtz’ remarks in the same exchange 
with Mr. Scott quoted by the Right-to- 
Work Committee but conveniently 
omitted from its propaganda report. The 
rest of the exchange, directly following 
the portion quoted by the Right-to- Work 
Committee was as follows: 

Secretary Wirtz. What it comes down to 

is this: If you take a percentage impression 
or picture of what has happened in the last 
18 years, the right-to-work states show gains, 
larger percentage gains, economically during 
that period, because they start from a lower 
base. 
If you take it in terms of absolute figures, 
they show a lesser gain during that period 
and a widening of the gap; I could supply 
quite a good many studies of that kind, but 
not with confidence. 

Mr. Scorr. It is true, then, that union 
members in right-to-work states have en- 
joyed a faster rate of economic progress than 
in non-right-to-work states? 

Secretary Wirtz. Only because a 15-cent 
wage increase is a higher percentage if you 
start from a 90-cent base than if you start 
from a $2 base. But recognizing that, the 
statement is true completely, 

Mr. Scorr. Thank you. 


As a group, right-to-work States not 
only have a lower level of per capita in- 
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come but also lower wage levels. The 
figures for 1966 perfectly illustrate this 
fact. Using an unweighted average— 
weighted average would show even more 
glaring differences—average weekly 
earnings in right-to-work States came to 
$101.51 in 1966, as compared with a na- 
tional average of $111.92 and an average 
of $114.87 in free labor States. On an 
hourly basis, workers in right-to-work 
States averaged $2.44 in 1966 as against 
a national average of $2.71 and an aver- 
age of $2.78 in non-right-to-work 


States. 
TABLE 2.—WAGES OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN- MANU- 
FACTURING, 1966 
Average Average 
weekly wages hourly 
earnings 
Onited States 3111.92 $2.71 
Right-to-work States (19 101.50 2.44 
Nonright-to-work States (32, 
including District of 
Columbia)......-.--..--.- 114. 87 2.78 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Earnings, 
May 1967. 

In 1966, there were only six right-to- 
work States with wage levels exceeding 
the national average or the average for 
New York. These six States—Arizona, 
Iowa, Utah, Kansas, Nevada, and Wyo- 
ming—are the among the least indus- 
trialized in the Nation. Together they 
accounted for a total of 481,000 workers 
in manufacturing while the remaining 
13 right-to-work States, with below- 
average wages, accounted for nearly 
4,234,000—88 percent of the total. 

It is patently ridiculous to suggest that 
industry could “pour” out of such States 
as Arizona, Iowa, Kansas, Nevada, and 
Wyoming to New York, or anywhere else, 
since there is so little industry to “pour.” 
New York, it may be noted, had a total 
of 1,903,000 workers in manufacturing 
in 1966. 

Typical of the selective distortions 

made by the National Right-to-Work 
Committee is the weekly wage compari- 
son cited between Jackson, Miss., and 
Fall River, Mass. Citing a large weekly 
wage differential in favor of Jackson, the 
statement omits the fact that the differ- 
ential was entirely accounted for by long 
hours of work in Jackson which con- 
cealed lower hourly rates, In 1966, aver- 
age hourly earnings in Jackson were 
$1.96 as against $2.05 in Fall River. For 
the State of Massachusetts as a whole 
weekly wages averaged $104.60, as against 
$78.85 in the State of Mississippi. Hourly 
earnings averaged $2.57 for Massachu- 
setts as against $1.90 in Mississippi— 
U.S. Department of Labor, Employment 
and Earnings, May 1967, page 111. 

A wild assertion is made to the effect 
that the State of New York had “one of 
the lowest personal income increases of 
any State in the country during the past 
5 years” and that none of the right-to- 
work States had smaller increases. 

The truth is that between 1961 and 
1986, per capita personal income in New 
York increased by $685—$9 more than 
the national average—and that increases 
in all except three of right-to-work 
States—Iowa, Nebraska, and North Da- 
kota—were smaller. In 1966, New York’s 
per capita personal income at $3,400 was 
the fifth highest in the country. The 
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States above New York were all non- 
right-to-work States—District of Co- 
lumbia, Connecticut, Delaware, and Il- 
linois. Iowa ranked 21st, Nebraska 25th, 
and North Dakota 39th. 

The assertion that “New York has a 
higher unemployment rate than all of the 
19 right-to-work States” is simply a lie. 
Despite the tendency of industrialized 
States to have higher rates of unemploy- 
ment than the more agricultural States 
predominating in the right-to-work 
group—see appendix B—the figures re- 
ported in the April 1967 Manpower Re- 
port of the President show that seven of 
the right-to-work States had rates at or 
above the 4.2 percent reported for New 
York. They are as follows: 


Percent 
r nnannannnenawaserumnsene 4.2 
PV ae ee ee eee ee ea 4.5 
r .. 4.2 
a ag oe ey Va ee 6.1 
North DAKO . aana 4.6 
South Croma 4.3 
SAI cnaoe whe cones cadinbue use oe 4.6 


Reference to “industrial strife” in New 
York and other States as compared with 
right-to-work States was answered by 
President Meany in a memorandum for 
the Special Committee on Education and 
Labor, submitted June 10, 1965, from 
which the following excerpt is here re- 
produced: 

The incidence of strikes and lockouts in 
any particular state or region varies from 
year to year, depending on a wide variety of 
factors and special situations, of which the 
presence or absence of a right-to-work“ law 
is only one. 

In “right-to-work” Utah for example, the 

percentage of time lost on account of work 
stoppages was one of the highest in the na- 
tion in 1954 (0.66 percent), but was much 
lower in 1963 (0.14 percent) . Similarly, in non 
“right-to-work” Michigan, time lost came to 
0.83 percent in 1964 but was 0.12 percent in 
1963. 
In 1964, work stoppages resulted in a na- 
tional average of 0.18 percent of total work- 
ing time lost. Of the 16 states in the South- 
east and Southwest regions, only two—West 
Virginia and Florida—had percentages high- 
er than this figure. In 1963, when the na- 
tional average of time lost was 0.13 percent, 
5 of the 16 states in the two Southern re- 
gions had higher percentages (West Virginia, 
Tennessee, Florida, Louisiana and New 
Mexico). In the other 11 states the percent- 
age of working time lost was less than the 
national average. 

A very low level of strike activity cannot be 
taken as a necessary sign of “industrial 
peace” in areas where workers are relatively 
unorganized and unable to make effective 
protest against low wages and substandard 
working conditions. Suppression of unrest 
cannot be equated with true harmony in in- 
dustrial relations, any more than the absence 
of civil rights demonstrations before the 
1950s and 1960s can be taken as a sign of 
Negro contentedness with the status quo in 
race relations. 


The statement quoted—and misquot- 
ed—by the Right-to-Work Committee 
from Mr. Meany’s prepared testimony 
was taken completely out of context. Mr. 
Meany’s point in his prepared statement 
was that the subject of union security is 
properly one of Federal jurisdiction 
rather than a partial preserve of the 
States. Like other labor-management is- 
sues, it is a proper subject for collective 
bargaining under uniform ground rules 
available through Federal law. 

The entire quotation from which the 
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excerpt was lifted—as well as doctored 
by the propagandą report—reads as fol- 
WS: 


Let me turn now to the more general ques- 
tion of whether union security should be 
regulated by Federal or by State law. We 
think, of course, that it is a proper subject 
for Federal, and not State, legislation, just 
as much as the other issues dealt with by 
the National Labor Relations Act. 

The purposes of the act is to lay down for 
all industries affecting commerce a labor re- 
lations code which will promote industrial 
peace, minimize strikes, and raise the living 
standards of the working population, by pro- 
tecting their rights to form unions and bar- 
gain collectively. The regulation of union se- 
curity is, as the act itself recognizes, an es- 
sential part of any such labor relations code. 

Disputes over union security have been a 
frequent cause of industrial strife; union 
security is a major subject of collective bar- 
gaining; and sometimes a union security 
provision is essential to the very survival of 
& union in a specific workplace. 

The issue of union security is, in a prac- 
tical sense, Inseparable from many other 
issues dealt with by the national act, such 
as employer interference with the workers’ 
free choice of a union; discrimination in 
employment to encourage or discourage 
membership; the obligation to bargain col- 
lectively, and so on. 

Singling out union security as a partial 
preserve of the States has caused continuing 
confusion and litigation. The States have 
had to be reminded, sometimes by their own 
supreme courts, that 14(b) does not permit 
them to regulate checkoff, halls, or 
Peaceful picketing. The confusion of State 
legislatures is understandable, for union se- 
curity cannot rationally be separated from 
other labor relations issues. 


A foolish attempt is made to suggest 
that migration of industry from such 
States as New York was in no way in- 
fluenced by the low wage levels prevail- 
ing in the right-to-work States but was 
accounted for by the healthy economic 
climate of antiunionism. This point is 
supposedly proved“ by the fact Arizona 
with higher wages than New York gained 
43,000 new jobs. In point of fact, during 
the 1948-64 period when New York lost 
178,200 jobs in manufacturing, over four- 
fifths of the job gains in right-to-work 
States were concentrated in nine States 
with wages well below the national 
average—$2.53 in 1964—and even fur- 
ther below the average in New York— 
$2.60 in 1964. These States and their 
average hourly earnings in 1964 are 
shown in the table below: 


TABLE 3.—iNCREASE IN MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT, 
1948-64 


EDER 
SS SSN=NG 


: Tables 2 and 4, furnished by Secretary Wirtz to 
— Subcommittee on Labor, “Hearings,” pp. 36 and 38. 
Arizona accounted for exactly 4 per- 
cent of the total job increase in right-to- 
work States. 
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Current statistics indicate that the 
effort to sell industry on the benefits of 
low-wage economies and antilabor legis- 
lation is wearing thin. From the period 
1964 to 1966, States without right-to- 
work laws gained 1,331,000 jobs in manu- 

facturing as against a gain of 524,000 in 
right-to-work States. The State of New 
York accounted for 108,000 of the in- 
crease in free labor States. 

The appendixes referred to follow: 

APPENDIX A 
Ricut-To-Wors Srarisrics: COMMENTS ON 

Economic INFORMATION FROM THE NATIONAL 

Ricur-To-Work COMMITTEE 

For the past several weeks, the National 
Right-to-Work Committee has been circu- 
lating a set of misleading tables purporting 
to demonstrate that economic progress is 
specifically associated with right-to-work“ 
legislation and that states with such laws are 
more prosperous than states without such 
lawa. Statistics from these tables have been 
picked up and widely used m pamphlets, 
articles, and in letters to Congressmen to 
propagandize against repeal of Section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

These figures are grossly misleading in 
their construction and selectivity. The im- 
plied interpretations they carry are abso- 
lutely false. 

The following material analyzes some of 
the most widely used of these figures and 
points out typical distortions. 

The National Right-to-Work Committee's 
tables use the “right-to-work” list of states 
as of 1963, and in general make economic 
comparisons for the period 1953 to 1963, Al- 
most all simply cite “percentage increases,” 
with no reference to the basic numbers 
involved. Thus, impressive percentage gains 
are cited from very low levels and extremely 
misleading impressions given. It Is facts, not 
percentages, that count. 

Samples of frequently used propaganda 
items are given below followed by analytical 
comment: 

PROPAGANDA ITEM 

“While the country as a whole showed a 
3.3 percent decline in manufacturing Jobs in 
the period 1953-1963, the right-to-work 
states had an increase of 12.8 percent.” 

ANALYSIS 

Manufacturing employment for the na- 
tion as a whole dropped between 1953 and 
1963, due in large part to rising productivity, 
making fewer jobs available in the com- 
modity-producing sectors of the economy. 
At the same time there has been a long-term 
shift in manufacturing from the older in- 
dustrialized areas of the country—the North- 
east and the Great Lakes regions—to the less 
developed areas of the South and West. 

The “right-to-work” states are concen- 
trated in America's under-developed areas, 
which, beginning with World War II, bene- 
fitted greatly from the placement of military 
installations and the growth of new Indus- 
tries related to national defense. 

In addition, certain types of industries 
(such as textiles, apparels and shoes) seeking 
abundant and inexpensive manpower, ran 
away from the higher-wage industrial areas 
to the low-wage, right-to-work states. They 
were drawn by the low wages, anti-union at- 
mosphere, and low standards of labor and 
welfare legislation. In addition, these states 
subsidized industry through revenue bonds 
and tax concessions. 

PROPAGANDA ITEM 


“The top three states in the nation in the 
rate of new jobs created by business and 
industry were “right-to-work” states (1) 
Nevada, (2) Arizona, (3) Florida.” 

ANALYSIS 


This is a clear example of statistical lying. 
The most impressive “percentage” gains in 
employment in "right-to-work" states reflect 
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very few jobs in absolute numbers. For ex- 
ample, Nevada, one of the least developed 
states in the country, recorded a 96 percent 
increase in non-farm employment from 1953 
to 1963 but this represented only 69,400 jobs. 
The neighboring state of California, which 
twice rejected “right-to-work” legislation, 
added over 144 million jobs in the 1953-1963 
period, 


PROPAGANDA ITEM 

“In the period 1953-1963, per capita per- 
sonal income in the right-to-work states 
increased 43.7 percent, while that of non- 
right-to-work states increased only 35.4 per- 
cent.“ 

ANALYSIS 

The truth is that “right-to-work” states 
lag far behind the rest of the nation in in- 
come levels, and that the “dollar gap” in per 
capita income has actually been increasing. 

In 1963, per capita Income in the “right- 
to-work” states averaged $1,998 as compared 
with gn average of $2,623 in the other states. 

Average per capita income in the “right- 
to-work” states rose by $589 in those 10 years, 
while in the rest of the states, the gain was 
$669. The “right-to-work” states fell further 
behind. 

In 1953 they were 6545 per person behind 
the non-"right-to-work” states and by 1903 
they were $625 per person behind, 

PROPAGANDA ITEM 


“Hourly earnings by manufacturing work- 
ers increased 46.7 percent from 1953 to 1963 
in the right-to-work states; for non-right-to- 
work states the increase was only 41.5 per- 
cent.” 

ANALYSIS 


Percentages don’t tell the story but the 
dollar figures do. 

Average hourly earnings for the “right-to- 
work“ states rose from $1.52 in 1953 to $2.23 in 
1963, an increase of 71 cents an hour. In the 
states without “right-to-work” laws, average 
hourly earnings rose from $1.76 in 1953 to 
$2.49 in 1963, an increase of 73 cents per 
hour. Thus the differential widened from 24 
cents per hour in 1953 to 26 cents per hour 
in 1963, 

PROPAGANDA ITEM 


“Six of the 15 states with the highest aver- 
age weekly earnings for production workers 
are right-to-work states.” 

ANALYSIS 


We could juggle statistics too by pointing 
out that the five states at the very bottom 
of this list were “right-to-work” states. 

The important fact is: for the “right-to- 
work” states as a whole, average earnings 
were more than $10 a week below the aver- 
age for non-“right-to-work” states. 

APPENDIX B 
Ricut-To-Work STATISTICS: COMMENTS ON 

UNEMPLOYMENT RATE COMPARISONS FUR- 

NISHED BY THE NATIONAL RIGHT-TO-WORK 

COMMITTEE 

The National Right-to-Work Committee 
has been circulating propaganda to the ef- 
fect that "right-to-work" laws have produced 
low unemployment rates in the states that 
have adopted such laws, as compared with 
states without right-to-work“ legislation. 

Recently, the Reader’s Digest published the 
following item, credited to the National 
Right-to-Work Committee: 

“Unemployment rate in right-to-work 
states as of 1962 was 4.6 percent; in other 
5.6 percent.” 

Another version of this approach uses 1964 
figures, and claims a 4 percent rate in “right- 
to-work” states as against 5 percent in non- 
“right-to-work” states. 

COMMENT 

These bare comparisons are extremely mis- 
leading in the conclusion they suggest, as 
to the beneficial effects of “right-to-work” 
legislation. They ignore such basic economic 
considerations as the following: 

1. As a group the “right-to-work” states 
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have a much larger component of agriculture 
in their economies than the rest of the coun- 
try. (In 1960, 13 percent of the population 
in “right-to-work” states lived on farms, 
as compared with only 6 percent in the rest 
of the country.) 

Unemployment rates for those who seek a 
livelihood in agriculture, are much lower 
than average. In 1964, for example, the offi- 
cial farm unemployment rate was only 3.1 
percent as compared with an average of 5.2 
percent for the entire labor forte, and in 
1962 it was only 2.2 percent as against the 
overall national rate of 5.6 percent. These 
low unemployment rates in agriculture, how- 
ever, conceal severe underemployment and 
poverty among both self-employed farm- 
ers—who technically do not experience un- 
employment“ - and those employed on farms 
for wages. 

2. Historically, the rural areas of the na- 
tion (in which “right-to-work” states pre- 
dominate) have “exported” population to the 
more highly developed urban regions (where 
non-“right-to-work” states predominate) in 
search of better wages and working condi- 
tions. These migrants have helped swell the 
ranks of the unemployed in the industrial- 
ized areas. Out- migration from the 14 “right- 
to-work" states in the South (excluding 
Florida) and the Plains regions totaled over 
2.7 million in the 1950-1960 decade, accord- 
ing to Census figures, 

3. Unemployment in non-“right-to-work” 
states has been aggravated by the movement 
of industries seeking the lower wages and 
substandard working conditions associated 
with “right-to-work” laws. New England and 
the Middle Atlantic states have been the 
areas hardest hit by the pirating of such 
industries as textiles, apparel, shoes and 
furniture to the low-wage “right-to-work” 
states of the Southeast. In addition, special 
factors such as the decline of mining em- 
ployment (due to technological change) 
have had important consequences for unem- 
ployment in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 


Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, despite the 
failure of the recent sessions of the 
United Nations to come up with a for- 
mula for a Mideast settlement, and de- 
spite the continued high tensions in that 
area, I believe that a few hopeful signs 
are beginning to emerge. An editorial in 
the Standard-Times of New Bedford, 
Mass., has sounded a cautious but opti- 
mistic note in pointing out that the Gen- 
eral Assembly debates produced at least 
several broad areas of agreement. 

Now that responsibility has shifted 
from the General Assembly back to the 
Security Council, I think we can expect 
the great powers to put their heads to- 
gether and come up with acceptable com- 
promises. The Soviet Union has been re- 
buffed in its attempts to win General 
Assembly approval of a one-sided and 
unjust condemnation of the State of 
Israel. The United States has now wisely 
left the door open for quiet agreements 
in the Security Council which will point 
the way to a fair settlement. . 

It is very much to the credit of the 
majority of the General Assembly na- 
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tions that they would not be “buffaloed” 
by the Russians into supporting a solu- 
tion which would be no real solution at 
ali. As the Standard-Times article indi- 
cates, most of the delegations realized 
that compromises rather than condem- 
Nations are needed. For the interest 
of other Members of the House, Mr. 
Speaker, I am enclosing the text of the 
editorial, entitled “Middle East: Some 
Positive Notes”: 
MIDDLE East: Some POSITIVE NOTES 


The fire-breathing of Nikolai T. Fedorenko, 
chief U.N. delegate of the Soviet Union not- 
Withstanding, elements of reason—admit- 
tedly, fragile threads, yet the basis of pos- 
sible accommodation—appear to be emerging 
in the Middle Bast. 

Leonid I. Brezhnev, general secretary of 
the Soviet Communist party, declared that, 
“We must do everything so that the flames 
ot war do not break out again.” 

The governments of both Israel and the 
United Arab Republic have announced ac- 
Ceptance of Secretary General U Thant's pro- 
Posal to station U.N. observers on both sides 
Of the Israeli-Egyptian cease-fire line along 
the Suez Canal. 

As a matter of fact, Israel agreed a month 
ago to the stationing of U.N. observers along 
the Israell-Syrian cense-fire line. 

King Hussein of Jordan. a disciple of mod- 
eration, seems to be inclined to pit his in- 
fluence in the Arab world against that of 
President Boumedienne of Algeria and Syria's 
President Atessi, who have demanded con- 
tinuation of the war against Israel. 

Even within the United Nations, which has 
been paralyzed by propaganda and dissent, 
there are areas of wide agreement among 
members of the Security Council. Such agree- 
ment exists, as Britain's Lord Caradon has 
Pointed out, on: 

Establishment of the U.N. observer force 
between the opposing forces in the Sinai 
Peninsula, which certainly would tend to 
Teduce the military “incidents” such as Sat- 
urday’s nine-hour battle along the Suez; 

Freedom of access to the holy places in 
Jerusalem; 

Rights of innocent passage through inter- 
National waters, including the Gulf of Aqaba. 

It also is noteworthy, as U.S. Ambassador 
Goldberg informed the U.N., that a sub- 
Stantial body” of world opinion believes that 
any withdrawal by Israel must be accom- 
Panied by an end to the state of war that 
has been maintained since 1948. 

As for Israel, the government at Tel Aviv— 
in addition to indicating it would accept 
U.N. observers under some conditions—has 
demonstrated flexibility in at least two other 
areas. 

Israel has extended until Aug. 10 the dead- 
line before which refugees may return to 
the Israeli-occupied west bank of the Jordan. 

And in Hamburg, Der Spiegel, the West 
German news magazine. published an inter- 
View with Israel Premier Levi Eshkol, in 
Which he was quoted as saying that Israel 
intends to keep the Old City of Jerusalem 
and the Gaza Strip. Whatever else this means, 
It is a far cry from saying that Israeli troops 
he not withdraw from their present posi- 

ons. 

Fedorenko, for purposes best known to the 
Kremlin, may still waste U.N. time branding 
Israel an aggressor and talking about sanc- 
tions to force Tel Aviv to “comply” with the 
dense-Hlre ordered by the Security Council. 
But the world, including shattered’ Arab na- 
tions that will require a long time to recover 
from their defeat, has moved past Mr. Fed- 
renko's intemperature, if not violent, view. 

Realistically, it may be because there is 
Only one military force left intact—that of 
the Israelis—but the growing climate in the 
Middle East is for accommodation, not Fed- 
Orenkoism. 
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Academy Award Winner Proves Worthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the Vice 
President’s efforts on behalf of the na- 
tional youth opportunity program is hav- 
ing very beneficial and far-reaching ef- 
fects, I would like to take this occasion 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
a copy of a letter from, and newspaper 
clippings about, one of my constituents, 
Mr. Carl Ragsdale, president of Sundial 
Films, Inc., producers of the Academy 
Award-winning VISTA film, “A Year of 
Tomorrows.” 

It is refreshing and rewarding as well, 
in these troubled times to find men of 
industry with initative and foresight 
making way for the leaders of tomorrow. 
Both Mr. Ragsdale and the Film Pro- 
ducers Association should be applauded 
for their efforts. 

: Sun DIAL FILMS, INC., 

New York, N. F., July 24, 1967. 

Mr. ARTHUR A. PELTZ, 

Executive Assistant to Congressman Lester 
Wolf, House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dran Mn. Pevtz: As you are aware of the 
Training Program which we have initiated 
this summer, we thought that the enclosed 
clippings would be of interest to you, 

The article in Show Business is, in light 
of our own deep concern in this area, of great 
interest to us. Having long recognised the 
grievous omissions in the academic programs 
offered to future filmmakers, and with an in- 
creasing awareness of the sincere desires of 
these young people for a more realistic ap- 
prenticeship and learning opportunity, we 
took it upon ourselves to contribute in some 
small measure, to the realization of these 
goals. 

The second clipping, which was, inciden- 
tally, written by one of our trainees, appeared 
just the day before the announcement of 
Vice President Humphrey's latest endeavor 
on behalf of the National Youth Opportunity 
Program. 

We applaud the action of the Vice Presi- 
dent’s Committee, and the participation of 
the Film Producers Association of New York, 
and look forward to learning of the outcome 
of the meeting held today in Washington. 

We are pleased to report that our pro- 
gram is proving greatly beneficial to our 
three trainees; and, as we anticipated, to 
Sun Dial Films, Inc. The enthusiasm and 
diligence of these young. people is heart- 
warming. It confirms our deeply held con- 
viction that this generation is worthy of our 
trust and interest. Obviously, we are not 
alone in this belief, and happily, our ex- 
perience shows that such belief is well 
founded, 

Further, we look forward to being of as- 
sistance in whatever way we can, in seeing 
that this, and all programs which seek to 
provide professional training and experience 
for our young, become successful. 

We wish to thank you, and Congressman 
Wolff for your interest and support in this 
endeavor. 

With sincerest personal regards, I am, 

Yours truly, 
Sun Dur Frs, Inc. 
CARL V. RAGSDALE, 
President. 
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Sun Dian Fams Has ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 

Responding to the recent “film explosion” 
among the Now“ generation, Sun Dial Films 
has initiated an on-the-job training pro- 
gram for college students. The Academy 
Award winning company believes that future 
filmmakers need exposure to on the spot con- 
ditions to really learn what film making: is 
all about. “You just can't learn the business 
in a classroom where everything is insulated 
and controlled,” admits the firm's pres., 
Carl V. Ragsdale. Aside from the technical 
training, the program aims at a more im- 
portant lesson; that movie making is a busi- 
ness, and that money is what makes the 
cameras roll, 

Fngsdale, who began his own climb up 
the movie ladder to success as a college 
photographer, nostalgically remembers being 
a young man looking for the experience 
necessary to break into the film field. When 
asked about the young people today, he said, 
“The kids today are great. They just need 
the chance to learn; we're responsible, we 
owe it to them to teach them what we've 
learned.” 

FPA To Meer WITH HUMPHREY ON Fr 
PROGRAM FOR YOUTH 


Film Producers Association of N. T., Inc., 
exec, dir. Harold Klein announced that he 
and Thomas J. Dunford, FPA pres., will be 
in Washington, D.C. Mon. July 24th at the 
office of Vice President Hubert Humphrey. 

The Government is seeking the ald of 
film companies in furthering its National 
Youth Opportunity Program. 

Recognizing that FPA producers are re- 
sponsible for many documentaries, science, 
medical, as well as TV commercial films, 
Vice President Humphrey’s assistant, Julius 
Cahn, wants the FPA to participate in the 
showing of selected films and in the train- 
ing and placement of young adults in the 
motion picture industry. 

It is hoped that Monday's meeting will 
result in a program being set up and imple- 
mented before the end of the Summer, 


Why I Respect the Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure for me to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the fol- 
lowing excellent essay prepared by 
Robert Suslowiez of McKees Rocks, Pa., 
on “Why I Respect the Law.” Robert won 
a trip to Washington in the Allegheny 
County Bar Association’s Law Day USA 
essay contest, and I believe that his fine 
work is an excellent tribute to his school, 
St. Francis De Sales High School, and 
his community, the city of McKees 
Rocks. We in our district are proud of 
this outstanding young man. 

The essay follows: 

Wry I RESPECT THE Law 
(By Robert Suslowicz) 

Imagine, if you will, a purely lawless so- 
clety, a society devoid of laws or any en- 
forcement of existing laws. The society itself 
is in mortal danger of extinction—both in- 
ternally as well as externally. 


There is no tee of survival for the 
society without law. Individuals within the 
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society do not have justice or preservation of 
their rights because there are no restrictions 
on behavior of the members of the society. 

The cannot adequately guarantee 
the survival of its members; thus it cannot 
guarantee its own survival. Consequently, 
the purpose of the society is defeated! 

Law is the protector of the rights of the 
members of the society and of the society 
itself. To accomplish this, law MUST be just 
and impartial. 

This is essentially why I respect the law— 
law IS just. 

Our law accomplishes its purpose because 
it is just. It can be no other way because to 
guard freedom, law must be unbiased and 
unprejudiced. 

It is not possible, however, that law can 
have an adverse effect on society by the free- 
dom that is taken away by the restrictions 
inherent in law. 

This is the paradox of law: law which pro- 
tects our freedoms also takes away some part 
of that freedom by its restrictive nature. In 
our society this is a necessary evil and, in 
fact, is inconsequential. 

However, this points out the folly of an 
abundance of trivial laws—laws which do 
not guarantee freedom, but only restrict it. 

This must be avoided, for a society with a 
superfiuity of law is as ineffective as one 
with a complete absence of law. 

Our law and the law of Communist- 
dominated countries are in contrast for this 
reason. Our law is a free, democratic law, 
guaranteeing freedom, whereas the tyranny 
of Communism is supported by a system of 
law designed specifically to strip individuals 
of their inalienable rights. 

The law of Communism is the law of fear. 

Ours is a law which I am proud to respect 
and uphold—knowing that the law is my 
friend and will continue to be so as long as 
this democratic system of law remains in 
America. 


A Broader Effort on Job Bias 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairmanship of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission will soon pass 
from one very able man to another, when 
Clifford L. Alexander, Jr., replaces 
Stephen N. Shulman. 

Mr. Alexander, who is currently dep- 
uty special counsel to President Johnson, 
will take the reins at a crucial period in 
the development of the EEOC. The Com- 
mission has nearly completed processing 
a staggering backlog of job discrimina- 
tion complaints, and will soon embark on 
technical assistance programs to aid 
businesses and unions anxious to get 
more workers from minority groups 
into better jobs. 

Mr. Alexander's qualifications for the 
task he faces at EEOC were 
in detail in the July 15, 1967, issue of 
Business Week magazine. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I insert the arti- 
cle at this point in the Recorp and 
commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

A BROADER EFFORT on Jos Bias 

Clifford L. Alexander, Jr., a tall, handsome, 
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House, may have lots to say about company 
hiring practices in the next few years. 

Alexander has been picked by President 
Johnson to fill a five-year term as chairman 
of the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, and will take over EEOC at a turn- 
ing point in the agency's dealings with 
business. 

For two years, EEOC has been hard put 
to keep ahead of an avalanche of job dis- 
crimination complaints. Now officials expect 
to have their caseload under control by fall, 
and the commission is planning to put 
greater emphasis on technical assistance 
programs to get more workers from minority 
groups into better jobs. 

Broader scope. Technical assistance pro- 
grams encompass a wide variety of efforts to 
encourage employers and unions to go be- 
yond the letter of the law In upgrading the 
employment status of Negroes. 

In the future, the commission will do more 
than investigate complaints from rejected 
job applicants. It will also instigate its own 
programs designed to get companies to 
change basic hiring and promotion policies 
that may lead to unintentional discrimina- 
tion. 

Companies willing to help in hiring minor- 
ity workers will come under such programs 
voluntarily. In other cases, EEOC is e 
to employ the full panoply of publicity to 
spotlight industries that are lagging be- 
hind in an effort to get key companies to 
cooperate 

In some instances, EEOC has already con- 
ducted such operations, including a program 
to help companies building new plants to 
find and hire minority workers. Another 
example is a forum it set up in South Caro- 
lina where state, city, local, and company 
Officials met to talk about upgrading Negro 
jobs in the textile industry. 

But these programs have fallen behind 
while the agency struggled with a deluge of 
complaints. 

SCRUTINY 

EEOC will begin singling out new areas for 
technical assistance later this summer when 
it finishes a computer analysis of employ- 
ment patterns in individual industries, The 
analysis will show an industry's percentage 
of minority workers as compared with the 
population of such workers in the surround- 
ing area. Por example, one such analysis al- 
ready released by the commission shows that 
Negro employment in petroleum refining was 
only about 1.5% in the San Prancisco-Oak- 
land area even though Negroes accounted for 
14% and 31% of the population in the two 
cities, respectively. 

At the same time, the National Urban 
League is making a study for EEOC which 
it will use as a basis for recommending prior- 
ity areas on which the agency should focus. 
One of Alexander's own ideas is to create 
close ties between EEOC and federal job 
training programs. Then, if a particular com- 
pany is unable to find qualified Negroes to 
employ, the commission couid help link the 
company with a federal training program, 

Alexander, whose parents were Harlem 
community leaders, was president of the stu- 
dent council in his Harvard undergraduate 
days where he received his B.A. (cum laude) 
in 1955, and president of the Phi Delta Phi 
international legal fraternity at Yale (LL.B., 
1958). The fact that he is a Negro puts him 
one up with civil rights leaders who have 
been critical of EEOC in the days when it 
was helplessly overburdened. 

BIG MOVE 


His Harvard contact with McGeorge Bundy 
brought Alexander to Washington in 1963. 


ee by a client in a criminal case, 
i saw a future as a law- 
in the White House, he gradually 
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phased out of Southeast Asia affairs and into 
such domestic problems as civil rights. 

In his first test as an administrator, Alex- 
ander will be able to lean on another long- 
time Bundy aide and Harvard honors grad, 
Gordon Chase, 34, who is the agency’s staff 
director. 

Friends who worked with Alexander at the 
White House do not think he will fall down 
as an administrator. “He’s even-handed and 
well balanced,” says Lee C. White, who moved 
from the White House himself to become 
chairman of the Federal Power Commission. 
“Cliff has the easy-going type of personality 
it takes to get members of a commission 
moving together without friction.” 

Focus on data. Alexander says he does not 
plan to go around “branding Company X a 
bigot.” Instead he will rely on factual infor- 
mation—such as EEOC’s computer survey 
to speak for itself. 

Alexander's predecessor, Stephen N. Shul- 
man, gets much of the credit for readying 
EEOC for a move into new programs, Aside 
from being bogged down in a backlog of cases 
during its first year of operation, the agency 
was ‘also inexperienced, understaffed, and 
under financed. Moreover, the agency’s first 
chairman, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., quit 
before his term expired to run for governor 
of New York. 

Shulman, who succeeded Roosevelt, quickly 
whipped EEOC into businesslike trim. A 
tough, hard-working former McNamara 
“Whiz, Kid,” he applied the lessons of cost- 
effectiveness, computerization, and efficiency 
he had learned at the Pentagon. The number 
of job discrimination complaints conciliated 
by EEOC jumped fourfold, and before he left 
the job this month, Shulman predicted that 
the commission would be operating on sched- 
ule by fall. 

Power of persuasion. EEOC, which has no 
legal power to force employers to change dis- 
criminatory employment and promotion pol- 
icies, must rely on conciliation and persua- 
sion. In doing so, it takes four steps: 

Analyzes complaints, approximately 17,000 
in its first two years of operation. 

Investigates those falling within its juris- 
diction. 

Decides, in written opinions by the five 
commisison members, which cases are worthy 
of action. 

Negotiates with employers, unions, and em- 
ployers to correct discriminatory situations, 
which may range from segregated facilities 
to segregated seniority lines. 

Shulman claims “great changes” in stream- 
lining each step. He saved eight days by elim- 
inating double analysis procedures in which 
complaints were reviewed both in the field 
and in Washington. He conducted time and 
motion studies of investigations and came 
up with a model format for investigators. 
This has already chopped 10% to 15% off the 
time needed for investigations, he says, and 
he predicts the agency's productivity will 
double by late fall. 

Breaking the jam. Today, EEOC has a 
backlog of 400 to 500 cases awaiting decision, 
and this bottleneck threatens to worsen as 
the speed of investigations picks up. Before 
leaving, Shulman hired 25 students about to 
enter their final year of law school to help 
write decisions and thus to help eliminate 
the backlog. Shu. also set into motion 
the training of investigators in conciliation 
techniques, and increased the conciliation 
staff from five to 31 men. He also asked Con- 
gress for 110 additional people (the House 
has authorized 75), which, it is hoped, will 
prevent a recurrence of the backlog. 

Meanwhile, EEOC, in a contract with the 
University of Pittsburgh, is putting its de- 
cisions, conciliation agreements, and general 
counsel opinions on magnetic tape for stor- 
age. At a push of a button, this informa- 
tion will be retrieved by EEOC headquarters 
in Washington and by its 11 regional head- 
quarters. This will not only speed up de- 
eision-making but enable regional directors 
to make their own decisions if the commis- 
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sion members decide to delegate this re- 
sponsibility. 

Shulman believes that putting EEOC on 
a business-like basis will open up the way 
for more dramatic moves into new technical 
assistance ams. 

Obstacles. Still, despite Shulman’s re- 
forms, Alexander will face obstacles. EEOC 
will need more money as the number of com- 
Plaints continues to mount, and Congres- 
sional conservatives may prove reluctant to 
give it more. i 

In addition, the lack of power to issue 
Cease-and-desist orders has been a thorn in 
the agency's side. EEOC has settled only 43% 
of its conciliation efforts successfully to date. 
This means that nearly six out of every 10 
complainants do not get the justice in jobs 
to which the commission believes they are 
entitled. 

A bill to give EEOC cease-and-desist powers 
faces difficulty in the relatively conservative 
90th Congress. Alexander is sure to keep 
pressing for this legislation, however, and he 
has the necessary access to the President to 
be assured of White House support. 

EEOC officials say that there is a com- 
Ppelling reason for cease-and-desist powers. 
Their argument is that such powers would 
improve the conciliation process since busi- 
Nessmen, union leaders, and employment 
agencies will be more willing to bargain 
When they know the government carries a 
big stick. 


Citation for the Under Secretary of the 
Navy Robert H. B. Baldwin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I consider it 
a high privilege to submit for printing 
in the ConcGrEssionaL Recorp a tran- 
script of remarks by the Honorable Paul 
H. Nitze, Deputy Secretary of Defense, at 
the time of presentation of the Navy 
Distinguished Public Service Award to 
Under Secretary of the Navy Robert H. 
B. Baldwin. This took place on Monday, 
July 24, 1967. Secretary Baldwin has 
Tendered outstanding service to the Navy 
and to our country. It is with great 
regret that I note his retirement for Iam 
Personally acquainted with the value 
and breadth of the contributions he has 
made. His has indeed been a distin- 
guished career in public service. 


Secretary Nitze's comments and the 
citation for Secretary Baldwin follow: 
Transcaipr or REMARKS ny PauL H. NITZE, 

DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, AT PRESEN- 

TATION OF Navy DISTINGUISHED PUBLIC SERV- 

ICE AWARD TO UNDER SECRETARY OF THE Navy 

Ronxar H. B. BALDWIN, OFFICE or SECRE- 

TARY OF THE NAVY, THE PENTAGON, JULY 24, 

1967 

Mr. Nrrze. Gentlemen, it is a pleasure to 
return to the Navy after three weeks’ ab- 
sence, because the occasion is one where we 
have the opportunity of honoring Bob Bald- 
win, who has been my Under Secretary of the 
Navy for two years and, for the last month 
has been Acting Secretary of the Navy. Dur- 
ing those two years and this last month, he 
has carried the burdens of his office with 
acumen, dedication and energy, and has done 
an absolutely superb job. 

It has been my view that the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Under Secretary of the Navy 
should act together as a team of two, each 
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knowing everything the other did and each 
supporting the other. But, inevitably there 
there have been projects which one or the 
other of us take prime responsibility for, and 
before awarding him the Distinguished Pub- 
lic Service Award, I want to mention three or 
four of those things which Bob took pri- 
mary responsibility for and executed in an 
absolutely outstanding manner. 

Certainly one of them was the question of 
sea transport to Southeast Asia. When Bob 
took over, we had lots of problems. Port fa- 
cilities weren't right. We had problems with 
the way in which the contracts were nego- 
tiated. We had this problem and that prob- 
lem. And Bob worked into this and I think, 
as a team effort, the port facility problem 
was licked. I think the way in which the 
shipping was negotiated was greatly im- 
proved. Bob, I think, was singlehandedly re- 
sponsible for the container service to Viet- 
nam, and the relations between the Navy 
and the Maritime unions, I think, have never 
been better than they are today. 

The second thing I think one might men- 
tion is naval aircraft. Obviously, it wasn't 
contemplated in the years past that the 
Navy would be called upon for really in- 
definite high-level use of naval aviation, and 
the problems of adjusting ourselves to that 
new requirement were manifold. Although 
we don't have all of our problems licked, Bob, 
working with OP-05 [Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations for Air], the 
Naval Air Systems Command, the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, the Marine Corps Head- 
quarters, and the Office of Secretary of De- 
fense, made immense progress in the pro- 
curement of our spares and overall programs. 

I think a third, and the most important 
area, is the relationship with our m.n. Bob 
has dedicated himself to the habitability of 
our ships, the living facilities for the men, 
to our training programs, to the program 
that sees to it that we retain, select, and 
assign people in a way in which we make the 
maximum out of the magnificent resources 
that we have. 

Bob has done all these things, and I think 
the first point I would make is that he has 
done them with rigor in getting the facts to- 
gether and being sure that he got to the 
bottom of the problem and, secondly, a 
breadth of mind and forward-looking judg- 
ment with respect to the answers, which I 
think has been outstanding. So, it is with 
the greatest pleasure that the Distinguished 
Public Service Award is presented to Bob. 

The Secretary of the Navy takes pleasure in 
presenting the Distinguished Public Service 
Award to the Honorable Robert H. B. Baldwin 
in recognition and appreciation of the dis- 
tingiushed services set forth in the following 
citation: 

“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding service to 
the Department of the Navy while serving 
as Under Secretary of the Navy from July 
1965 through July 1967. Mr. Robert H. B. 
Baldwin, through his dynamic leadership and 
imaginative and practical approach to mana- 
gerial and organizational problems, has con- 
tributed greatly during a period marked by 
intensive operations of naval forces in 
Southeast Asia and major changes in Navy 
programs, to the functioning of the Office of 
the Under Secretary as the principal Civil- 
ian Executive Assistant to the Secretary of 
the Navy and to the overall capability of 
the Navy Secretariat. With tireless dedica- 
tion, he has contributed to the solution of 
complex industrial and managerial problems 
in a variety of areas, including sea lift sup- 
port for Southeast Asia, support and the 
management. of aviation assets, production of 
munitions, and the establishment of better 
financial and inventory controls which have 
enhanced the capability of the Department 
of the Navy to support military operations. 
Through his efforts, the first ‘container ship’ 
service for military use was established. This 
service, since expanded, has had a significant 
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the Western Pacific. In the areas of person- 
nel education and training, his tenure has 
been marked by a reappraisal of training and 
educational practices, the establishment of 
Advisory Boards to insure an effective dia- 
logue between the Naval Training Organiza- 
tion and the highest level of expertise avail- 
able from civilian life, a broad improvement 
in the administration of naval decorations 
and awards, and the initiation of a variety 
of far-reaching studies which will have an 
impact on personnel policies for years to 
come. These and his many other contribu- 
tions to the United States Naval Service, re- 
flect great credit upon Mr. Baldwin and for 
these exceptional accomplishments he is 
awarded the Navy's Distinguished Public 
Service Award.” 


Remarks of Vice President Hubert H. 
Humphrey, at the Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last week 
one of the highlights of the Retail Clerk's 
International Convention in Miami, Fla., 
was the appearance of Vice President 
Housert HumpuHrReyY, and his stirring mes- 
sage about the future of America. 

Vice President HumpnHrey’s appear- 
ance was the highlight of a long list of 
distinguished speakers who addressed 
what is frequently referred to as one of 
the most important labor meetings of 
this country. 

Under the impressive leadership of its 
president, James Suffridge, the Retail 
Clerk’s International Association is to- 
day one of America’s fastest growing 
unions. 

Mr. Suffridge has brought to this union 
a scope of leadership seldom paralleled 
in the American labor movement. His 
initiative and abiding dedication to hu- 
man dignity has brought respect not 
only for himself, but every member of the 
Retail Glerk’s International Association 
and so it is no surprise that some of 
America's top Government officials be- 
sides the Vice President appeared in 
person at the convention. 

The tribute paid by Mr. HUMPHREY and 
all the other speakers, including Secre- 
tary of Labor Willard Wirtz, refiects the 
high regard that we Americans have for 
Jim Suffridge and his Retail Clerk's In- 
ternational Association. 

Mr. Suffridge and the membership of 
this union have welded together a lead- 
ership team which makes up the execu- 
tive board of this inspiring union, which 
today brings guidance to the whole social 
structure of America. The officers of 
the Retail Clerk’s International Associa- 
tion are among the Nation’s most dedi- 
cated people who, through careful and 
dignified understanding, have brought 
to hundreds of thousands of Americans 
employed in the retail industry a new 
concept of opportunity and remunera- 
tion for their efforts. 

The retail industry in America is one 
of the most significant segments of our 
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economic and social structure. In the 
past quarter century, Jim Suffridge, his 
executive board, and the men and women 
who make up the Retail Clerk’s Inter- 
national Association have brought new 
hope and new understanding in labor- 
management relations to this entire 
industry. 

Vice President HUMPHREY, in his ex- 
cellent remarks, brought the contribu- 
tion of Mr. Suffridge and his organiza- 
tion into proper and sharp perspective. 

The Vice President’s inspiring message 
follows: 

REMARKS oy VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, RETAIL CLERK'S INTERNATIONAL As- 
SOCIATION, MIAMI, FLA., JULY 20, 1967 
I have not missed an RCIA convention 

since I went to the Senate in 1948. I am 

always glad to be invited back. 

And many things have happened to me 
since we last met four years ago. One of 
which I am especially proud occurred about 
a year ago, when your executive board came 
to my office and made me a Gold Card mem- 
ber of the Association. That is a great honor, 
and I want to take this opportunity to thank 
you all for it. 

Another thing that has happened to me 
since we last met is that I have been elected 
Vice President. This is the first chance I have 
had to thank all of you for the support you 
gave both President Johnson and me at the 
Convention in 1964 and in the election. 
Judging by my reception here today, I think 
we can expect to find some friends in RCIA 
in 1968 as well. 

But today I would like to look past the 
election of 1968—even past the election of 
1972—to ask some questions about the 
future. ‘ 

I am not talking about the distant future. 
I do not mean to speculate about the enter- 
taining curiosities we might expect in the 
year 2000. 

I am talking about the future all of us 
will experience. I am talking about America 
in the mid-70’s, when your children who are 
now in grammar school will be in college... 
When some of you will be buying your 
next house . When others will be retiring 
for a well-earned rest and seeking creative 
leisure. 

I am not talking about your heirs or even 
about another generation. I am talking about 
you and me, about the kind of society we 
want for ourselves, as well as for those who 
come after us. 

As we look ahead over the next decade, 
We can predict some features of the Ameri- 
can scene with certainty. 

There will be nearly 40 million more Amer- 
icans 10 years from now. 

This country will be almost entirely urban- 
ized, with over three-quarters of our people 
living in cities. 

The American industrial establishment, 
which has doubled in size in the last 15 
years, will probably have come close to dou- 
bling again. 

Communications will be both faster and 
cheaper than today. We will be quite used 
to having men land on the moon. 

Tissue will be transplanted from one per- 
son to another with ease. Artificial organs 
will be relatively commonplace. Many types 
of cancer and mental illness will have gone 
the way of smallpox and polio. 

will have been individualized for 
many students through the use of teaching 
machines. 

These are the symbols of a powerful and 
werlthy society. They represent the material 
basis for unparalleled prosperity. 

And they will be achieved more or less 
automatically because of the momentum of 
scientific and industrial development in the 
United States today. 

These predictable gains will be symbols of 
power and wealth; but they will not neces- 
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sarily be the symbols of a great democracy. 

The real quality of the society you and I 
live in a decade from now will be evaluated 
in human terms, and very specifically by the 
degree of opportunity available to each in- 
dividual American. 

Will the Liberties of an American citizen 
mean as much as they should to you and 
to those around you when measured in terms 
of real opportunity? 

Will all of us have an opportunity to take 
advantage of advances in medical science—to 
be protected from sickness and to be cared 
for when we are 112 

There are some who say Medicare is 
enough. Nineteen million Americans are now 
covered by a program which was instituted 
only a year ago. Four million patients have 
received hospital care since the program 
started; 25 million medical bills have been 
paid. Some say: 

Medical care fs a privilege not a right.“ 

“Do any more and you will interfere with 
the rights of the individual.” 

Medicare represents great progress today. 

But ten years from now we will be deeply 
shamed as a nation if the one-third of our 
population, who today have no regular access 
to doctors or dentists, are still deprived of 
medical care. 

It will be unacceptable if iIness can still 
mean financial disaster to the family of a 
working man or woman, 

What about education and training? 

Will every American have an opportunity 
to get all the education he can use? 

Will we have training and re-training pro- 
grams capable of giving people skills which 
will enable them to lead productive lives in 
an economy of rapid technological change? 

Will your children now in grammar school 
be able to find a place in college? 

Here again the record as of today looks 
pretty good. Six million Americans are in 
college, and a million of them are receiving 
some form of federal assistance, 

Head Start has already given more than 
a million and a half youngsters a critically 
important boost toward successful educa- 
tions and rewarding lives. 

Job Corps centers established just two 
years ago have already sent over 60 thousand 
new workers, earners, and buyers into the 
economy, and over 41 thousand more are now 
in training. 

But will this be enough a decade from now? 

Will we still have poor schools in poor 
neighborhoods which can afford only poor 
teachers—schools which will turn bright- 
eyed youngsters into poor students, poor 
workers and poor citizens? 

Will young people coming out of schools 
find jobs and hope, or unemployment’ and 
despair? 

What about our cities? 

Seventy per cent of the American people 
already live in urban areas, and the chances 
are very great that most of us will live out 
our lives in cities. 

The Federal Government will supply over 
10 billion dollars in grants and loans to cities 
this year for the improvement of urban life. 
That is almost three times the amount avail- 
able in 1961, 

But if each of us is to have a decent place 
to live at a price we can afford, we will need 
new urban housing units at the rate of 2 
million a year a decade from now. 

If we are not to waste our leisure hours 
getting to and from work, we will need trans- 
portation facilities to move 200 million 
people. 

We will need more and safer airports. 

We will need efficient rapid transit systems 
in the heavily populated urban corridors 
which by then will be a dominant feature of 
American Geography. 

We will need parks and recreation facilities, 

We will need clean air and clean water, 
neither of which we now enjoy. 

Even as the physical and cultural facili- 
ties of our cities improve, we will still need 
more and better law enforcement. 
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Think about wages. Last year's amend- 
ments of the Fair Labor Standards Act in- 
creased the minimum wage of one dollar 
forty cents an hour at the beginning of this 
year, and it will be one dollar sixty cents 
an hour next year. 

Four million retall store employees bene- 
fited from these increases and an addi- 
tional 1.5 million, never before covered by 
minimum wage legislation, now enjoy this 
fundamental American right. 

For the first time minimum wage protec- 
tion was extended to some American farm- 
ers. 
Now this is real progress. 

We fought hard for it. Your vigorous cam- 
paign had a lot to do with the passage of 
those amendments. 4 

But you and I know that this was only 
a step in the right direction, and that there 
are many more steps ahead of us. 

A worker earning one dollar forty cents 
an hour is condemned to raise his family In 
poverty according to present Federal stand- 
ards. 


A dollar and forty cents is better than 
a dollar. But are we still going to be content 
ten years from now to guarantee our work- 
ers no more than a poverty income? 

We cannot. And that is one reason why 
we need active, vigorous labor unions. 

In the past, organized labor has always 
led in the struggle for decent wages and 
working conditions. 

That struggle must go on, and the unions 
must continue to lead. They must continue 
to grow, and to extend their help and pro- 
tection to the millions of American workers 
who still lack the benefits of union mem- 
bership. 

And let me say this to the younger union 
members: You have a special obligation to 
continue organized labor’s historic struggle 
for the rights of all working men; for it is 
you who have benefitted most from the hard- 
fought victories of those who went before 
you. 

I could list dozens of other areas in which 
the remarkable social progress of recent years 
has still to be nourished. Re-enforced and 
extended. 

Civil rights—progress in the last few years 
has been enormous. Tomorrow it will not be 
enough. Ten years from now, no American 
will quietly accept discrimination of any 
kind. 

Privacy—the Attorney General's recent 
limitation on the use of wiretapping re- 
enforces a fundamental constitutional right. 

But what of private bugging? What about 
polygraph tests for prospective employees? 
Do we want these in our national or individ- 
ual futures? 

I have not even mentioned our relations 
with the rest of the world. A decade from 
now we will be an even more integral part 
of a world society than we are today. 

Will that society be one of hunger, pov- 
erty, unrest and anxiety; or will it be a so- 
ciety of hope, of growth, of confidence, of 
individual dignity and peace? 

Now I hear people every day, both in gov- 
ernment and outside, who say that we have 
done enough. 

“Rome wasn't built in a day.” 

“The majority are well-fed, well-clothed.” _ 
` “Don’t go any further or you'll destroy the 
rights of the individual.” 

“Enough for now.” 

These tired people usually use the war in 
Vietnam as their excuse for inaction on do- 
mestic issues. They say we can't afford to 
meet our national commitments abroad and 
at the same time build schools, train teach- 
ers, and open opportunities to the poor at 
home. 

President Johnson does not agree with 
these tired people. He asked Congress this 
year for 26 billion dollars to finance pro- 
grams specifically designed to aid the poor. 
That is an increase of 3.6 billion dollars 
over last year, or 14 per cent. 
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And I don't agree with these tired people 
either. 

One reason is that we simply cannot at- 
ford to have almost 20 per cent of our peo- 
ple living in poverty, unable to purchase the 
goods we produce. 

I remember my father telling me time and 
again when I worked behind the counter in 
our family drug store that our livelihood de- 
pended upon the prosperity of our customers. 
That is just as true today. 

We cannot afford to let the energies and 
talents of one Negro child in am urban ghetto 
go undiscovered for lack of education. 

We cannot afford to let one farmer while 
away his time on a sagging front porch in 
the midst of unplanted flelds because he 
can't get tools, credit, seed, or land of his 
own. 

We cannot afford to let one youngster end 
up in juvenile court because his father could 
not support his family or because his mother 
had to work to feed her children. 

In case anyone doubts that an invest- 
Ment in human resources is important to 
prosperity, let me give you a Statistic. 

An economist named Denison recently 
completed a study of the reasons for Amer- 
ican economic growth between 1929 and 
1957. He found that 23 per cent of that 
growth was due to an improvement in the 
educational level of workers, and another 20 
per cent was due to an advance of knowl- 

"in eral. A mere 15 per cent was at- 
tributable to expansion of capital equip- 
ment. i 

I know it does not surprise you to hear 
that improving men is worth more than 
improving machines. 

While I am quoting statistics, I cannot 
resist giving you one more. 

A recent study indicates that every dol- 
lar invested by Government—Federal, State 
or local—in health, education, housing, the 
development of natural resources, pollution 
control, and community development gen- 
erates 2 dollars 40 cents worth of private 
investment and adds 10 dollars to the Gross 
National Product. 

That is a return any banker would wel- 
come. 

But we are not a nation of bankers, 

We are a nation which has grown and 
prospered on the basis of individual oppor- 
tunity. 

We are a nation which has discovered that 
the assurance of full human rights and op- 
portunity for all does not detract from the 
well-being of the majority, but rather en- 
hances it, 

We are a nation which has slowly and 
painfully fought to insure those rights and 
opportunities, not because of an economic 
return but because they are right. 

We are a nation that believes, in the words 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, that The test of 
our progress is not whether we add more 
to the abundance of those who have too 
much; it is whether we provide enough for 
those who have too little.” 

We have accomplished a great deal, but 
the job is unfinished. If we stop now, the 
proud progress of today will surely become 
the dismal inadequacy of tomorrow. 

The tired people are suffering from some- 
thing Gerttol won't fix. It is a permanent in- 
clination to like the present better than they 
expect to like the future, and to like the 
Past even better than that. 

They are never quite able to catch up. Just 
as they are grudgingly about to accept the 
present, it slips into the past. 

They are saved from themselves only by 
the foresight and dedication of others. You 
know who they are. 

Iam not too tired to carry on the struggle 
for a better future. 

Your administration is not too tired to 
carry it on. 

And I know the RCIA is not too tired. 


Jilin Suffridge is a leading member of the 
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President’s National Advisory Council for the 
War on Poverty. 

And this whole union has a long and out- 
standing record of energetic determination 
to meet the kind of challenges I have dis- 
cussed. 

As I look out over this convention today, I 
have no doubt that this nation will continue 
to move forward to fulfill the promise of 
American democracy. 


News Behind the News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
need for effective firearms control legis- 
lation has been well documented. Riot- 
ers, criminals, murderers, and so forth, 
use these deadly weapons regularly; 
weapons purchased easily and legally 
through the U.S. mail. The situatian has 
reached frightening proportions. 


The following article by Andrew Tully, 
which appeared in the Buffalo Daily 
Law Journal on July 19, 1967, clearly 
demonstrates the failure of present fire- 
arms controls. It deserves the attention 
of all Members of Congress. 

The article follows: 

News BEHIND THE NEWS 

(By Andrew Tully) 

WASHINGTON, D.C., July 18.—As a collector 
of firearms advertisements directed at citi- 
zens who want to assassinate a President or 
liquidate a neighbor, my current favorite is 
the one in the recent issue of The Shotgun 
News headed: “Long Hot Summer Special.” 
This one really talks the hoodium's lan- 
guage, if in slightly better English. 

Irserted by the mail order house of Ed 
Agramonte of Yonkers, N.Y., the advertise- 
ment offers a 45-caliber 30 shot semi auto- 
matic “completely legal” Eagle carbine for 
only $99.95. It also features purple prose 
concerning riot guns and automatic rifles, 
presumably for the assassin who doesn't 
quite have everything. 

Presumably, the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, which believes the indiscriminate sale 
of firearms is a bit of fundamental Amer- 
icanism, will have us believe that such 
weapons are intended solely to decimate the 
nation's population of rabbits and squirrels. 
But in some nervous quarters, advertise- 
ments of this kind seems to constitute in- 
citement to riot. 

RACIAL UNDERTONE 
Everybody who has not been cast away 
on a desert island for the past several years 
understands the implication of the phrase 
“long hot summer.“ It designates, simply, 
the period during which white and Negroes 
are supposed to take to the streets with guns 
to decide in “High Noon” style who's boss. 
The criminal idiots on both sides who par- 
ticipate in such bloody showdowns probably 
don’t need any reminder of where the best 
weapons can be acquired, but such advertise- 
ments in supposedly reputable journals do 
nothing to discourage their activities. 

Of course, $99.95 is a lot of dough, but if 
a body saves part of his welfare check every 
month or robs an extra cigar store he can get 
it up in no time. After all, they've got TV 
sets — 5 cars and hooch in the house, haven't 
they 
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ARMED BY TAXPAYERS 


Besides paying for such necessities, the 
taxpayers also pick up the check for fire- 
arms used by assorted revolutionary groups. 
At a Senate Juvenile Delinquency Subcom- 
mittee hearing the other day, a New York 
prosecutor revealed that eight rifles seized 
from members of the Negro Revolutionary 
action Movement in Queens, Long Island, 
were supplied through the Defense Depart- 
ment's civilian marksmanship program. 

Sixteen members of the Movement were 
arrested on charges of plotting the assassi- 
nation of Roy Wilkins, executive secretary 
of the NAACP, and Whitney Young Jr., di- 
rector of the Urban League. The eight guns 
had been obtained through the Jamaica Rifle 
and Pistol Club, which had been approved 
by the National Rifle Association for partici- 
pation in the program. Meanwhile, eight 
more guns supplied by Uncle Sam, were 
seized from the Minutemen, an imbecilic 
right-wing military outfit. 

M'NAMARA TURNS CHICKEN 


Theoretically, these murderous weapons 
are intended for use at the NRA’s annual 
rifle matches at Camp Perry, Ohio, which 
cost the taxpayers nearly $3 million a year. 
About 3,000 NRA members draw from public 
funds for travel expenses, lodgings and 
meais, and also are entitled to free ammu- 
nition, the loan of military firearms and the 
purchase of weapons at cost. 

Defense Secretary Robert McNamara has 
said he is powerless to stop the rifle matches 
because of laws stating they “shall be held 
every year.“ This is twaddle coming from a 
strong man such as McNamara; the matches 
have been postponed before in time of war 
and hard times, and with a half-million 
Americans in Vietnam, and President John- 
son demanding higher taxes Mac has all the 
excuse he needs to stop them. 

I agree with Sen. Ted Kennedy that Con- 
gress has talked long enough about the need 
for firearms control legislation. When both 
firearms manufacturers and Uncle Sam com- 
bine to provide guns for any homicidal 
maniac or dope pusher who can steal a few 
bucks or sign his name to an NRA applica- 
tion, it’s time for a touch of sanity on Capi- 
tol Hill. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spectlve department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS- 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Stiff Penalties Needed for Gun Misuse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


Or UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
on flrearms legislation which I made on 
July 20, 1967, before the Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinquency of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. Sportsmen and gun- 
owners in general are very much opposed 
to the Dodd gun bill. However, this does 
not mean that there is opposition to im- 
posing stiff penalties on those who will- 
fully misuse guns. The statement ex- 
presses my views on this very important 
matter. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Sri? GUN Misuse PENALTIES NEEDED 

In considering firearms legislation, the 
Congress faces the very difficult task of re- 
Solving the vital question of freedom versus 
government controls. Related to this di- 
lemma is the unfortunate and very perplex- 
ing crime situation in the United States. 

Before any gun legislation is passed, I 
think it is necessary that the Congress de- 
fine and understand the issue of constitu- 
tional rights as they apply to firearms. There 
has been considerable emotional appeal both 
for and against gun legislation. Much of this 
has been centered around the Second 
Amendment to the Constitution. May I, for 
the purpose of my statement, define what I 
think this amendment means? It reads: “A 
well regulated militia being necessary to the 
Security of a free state, the right of the 
People to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed.” 

THE RIGHT TO KEEP AND BEAR ARMS 


Unfortunately, this amendment is 
shrouded in controversy. Some people have 
taken the position that the amendment 
guarantees the right to keep and bear arms 
only to the militia. This, Mr. Chairman, I 
believe is both mistaken and dangerous, The 
amendment states that “the right of the 
People to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed.” It does not state that the right 
of the militia, or the national guard, or the 
Army reserve, to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed. Consequently, I believe 
that the Congress must accept the amend- 
ment for what it really says and for what it 
intended to say. The people themselves have 
been guaranteed this right to keep and bear 
firearms. Thus any gun legislation which we 
consider must be considered in this context. 
We are not dealing with a hazy indefinite 
provision such as the “general welfare” or 
the “interstate commerce clause.” We are 
talking about a specific limitation upon the 
powers of government. 

POLICE STATE CONTROLS 


I wish to emphasize that the Committee, 
the Senate and the Congress are dealing with 
a crucial and long-range issue in firearms 
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regulations, Precedents will be set that could 
be used in future years to affect seriously 
the nature of our republic and the rights of 
our people. We must realize that to control 
the ownership of firearms carries with it the 
inherent future possibility of police-state 
controls, This requires a great deal of wis- 
dom, understanding and thoughtful con- 
sideration. 

Conversely, we now face, Mr. Chairman, a 
crime situation in this country which is fast 
becoming the greatest scourage of our na- 
tional life. Some of it, perhaps a good part of 
it, is perpetrated by the persons misusing 
firearms, particularly hand guns. Thus as 
crime rates skyrocket each year there is a 
requirement and an obligation by the Con- 
gress and by the states to protect the general 
public from those elements in society who 
abuse it and perpetrate acts of violence 
against our citizenry. 

GUNS ARE NOT THE CAUSE OF CRIME 


Let me say very clearly and emphatically 
that we should not as a legislative body 
blame a gun itself for any crime or any acts 
of violence any more than we can blame a 
pen for misspelling a word. The time has 
come when the Congress and the American 
people must face up to the fact that crime 
itself must be attacked, reduced and pun- 
ished and the causes thereof must be identi- 
fied and eradicated. 

We must realize, as I'm sure most people 
do, that crime in this country is encouraged 
by many recent Supreme Court decisions. We 
must further realize that many procedures 
and practices used by the courts are turn- 
ing criminals loose to perpetrate a second, 
third and even a fourth crime while out on 
bond or parole for an earlier conviction or 
arrest. We must realize that the attitude 
taken by certain elements in our society 
that these people are sick and therefore not 
guilty is one reason why we have such a 
growing crime rate. 

The point I am trying to make, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that there are many causes of crime 
and to blame it entirely upon the ownership 
and possession of a hand gun or a rifle is to 
perpetrate upon the general public a mis- 
taken piece of legislation and to limit un- 
justly, and I believe in a dangerous manner, 
a constitutional right. I will support a mod- 
erate firearms bill that will control effec- 
tively sales of guns through mailorder houses 
to youngsters, to incompetents, and to crim- 
inal elements where they can be identified. 
I do not believe that in this category the 
Congress should include rifles or shot guns, 
with the exception of sawed-off shot guns. 
I think the Congress in this legislation should 
place the blame where the blame really be- 
longs. We should write into any bill stern 
and severe penalties for the misuse of fire- 
arms and make doubly certain that persons 
found guilty of this offense are not allowed 
once again to perpetrate further crimes of 
violence upon our law-abiding citizens, 

SEVERE PENALTIES SHOULD BE IMPOSED FOR 

MISUSE 

In this context, I believe that any legisla- 
tion passed by the Congress should contain 
severe penalties for the misuse of firearms. 

For persons found guilty of using guns in 
the commission of crimes in interstate com- 
merce or in violation of Federal law such as 
homicide, murder, kidnapping, rape, assault, 
robbery, burglary or extortion, I strongly 
urge the Congress to include the following 
penalties: 


Persons convicted for the first offense 
should be Imprisoned for not less than 5 and 
not more than 10 years, 

Persons convicted for a second time or 
more, the prison sentence should be not less 
than 20 years. 

HEARINGS SHOULD BE HELD IN WEST 


As a final note, I think we should not for- 
get that in this country a very large majority 
of gun owners and law-abiding citizens who 
purchase a weapon honorably and in no way 
use it to abuse either their constitutional 
right or their fellow Americans. I have rec- 
ommended, as have members of the House 
of Representatives, that hearings be held in 
the Intermountain West to determine the 
views and the position of hunters and sports- 
men and legitimate gun owners. It is my 
understanding that this has not been done. 
Mr. Chairman, I fear that the present gun 
legislation has been inspired by conditions 
which exist in large cities, and this, of course, 
must be considered very carefully for it rep- 
resents a major part of the problem, How- 
ever, I am quite convinced that an important 
segment of the gun owning public has been 
ignored simply because hearings have not 
been held in the rural and outlying areas of 
the country where gun ownership is an al- 
together different matter than it is in our 
large states. 


American Legion Leader Virgil C. Fields 
Is Mourned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, July 15, one of Oklahoma's 
outstanding American Legion leaders and 
citizens, Virgil C. Peck“ Fields, died at 
the age of 71 in Jay, Okla. 

Peck Fields was a lifetime resident of 
Delaware County in Oklahoma, where 
he was born on December 22, 1895. Every 
active member of the American Legion 
in Oklahoma was familiar with his long 
and distinguished service as a leader of 
that organization, and recognized his sig- 
nificant contribution to programs and 
legislation benefiting American war vet- 
erans. 

In his long life of serivce, Peck Fields 
took an active role in polities and in 
government, and he was a constructive 
worker for progress in his community 
and throughout northeastern Oklahoma. 

Peck was understandably proud of the 
wartime record of his son, Maj. Virgil C. 
Fields, Jr., who was a command pilot of 
the 31st Fighter Group, 307th Squadron, 
and one of our country’s most decorated 
World War II heroes. 

Before his death in action over Anzio 
beachhead on February 6, 1944, Major 
Fields flew his Spitfire in 188 sorties, 
was twice wounded, and crashlanded 
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once. His decorations included the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross, the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, the Air Medal with 
15 oak leaf clusters, the Purple Heart 
with two oak leaf clusters, the European- 
African-Mideastern Campaign Medal 
with five bronze service stars and the 
World War I Victory Medal. 

The Delaware County Journal, on July 
20, reported the death of Virgil C. Fields 
with the following article: 

VM. C. FIELDS 


Virgil C. Peck“ Fields, life-long resident 
of Jay died Saturday July 15, at his home 
here. He was 71. 

A veteran of World War I, he was known 
over the district for his work in the Ameri- 
can Legion. He was a long time member of 
the Jay post and was a former district com- 
mander. 

He was a member of the Jay Baptist 
Church, the Masonic Lodge of Gravett, VFW 
and the 40 et 8 Veterans organization. Mr. 
Fields was born December 22, 1895, near 
Grove. 

His son, Virgil C. Fields, Jr., for whom the 
Jay Legion Post is named, died a highly dec- 
orated fighter pilot in the World War II air 
fights over Europe. 

Survivors include his wife, Merle, to whom 
he was married September 2, 1947; a brother, 
Lee Fields of Grove; and a sister, Mrs. George 
Hoggart, Pryor. 

Funeral services were conducted at the 
Baptist Church here Tuesday afternoon with 
the Rev. Lynn Langston officiating. Burial 
‘was in Bethel Cemetery near Gravett with 
military rites conducted by the Jay Legion 
Post. 


A $123 Television Set With 
$297 Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial published in the Life magazine, dated 
July 28, 1967, entitled “A $123 Television 
Set With $297 Interest.” 

Mr. President, in that connection, I 
wish to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] for 
the able work which he did in presenting 
to the Senate and bringing about the 
ultimate passage of the truth-in-lending 
bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A $123 TELEVISION Ser WITH $297 INTEREST 

In one way or another most Americans 
owe money. The debt may be in the form 
of a mortgage on their homes, a loan to 
cover Johnny's college education or, just 
as likely, the result of buying goods and 
services on time. All this borrowing has 
been á major force in fueling America’s 
postwar boom. It has enabled families who 
would not ordinarily be able to do so to own 
their own cars and appliances. But few of 
these families know how much interest they 
are paying, and, tragically, the binge of bor- 
rowing has emboldened loan sharks and 
slippery salesmen to take advantage of an 
often too-trusting public. 
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To put a check on those who abuse the 
consumer credit system, the Senate recently 
passed the truth-in-lending bill, which 
would require merchants and lending insti- 
tutions to inform their customers of the 
annual rate of interest they will be paying 
and also the total amount of finance charges. 
This little bit of information should permit 
Americans to make more intelligent deci- 
sions about what they buy and borrow and 
on what terms. 

It is amazing how bad our arithmetic can 
be. A recent survey of 800 families showed 
that they estimated their finance charges 
to be 8.3%, whereas the average rate was 
actually 24%. Most people go astray because, 
faced with a dizzying array of carrying 
charges and compound interest rates, they 
take refuge in the seductively simple out of 
merely judging whether they can afford the 
monthly payments. A few years ago a Jersey 
City electrical worker bought a television set 
on monthly payments of $17.50 per month. 
By the time he got through paying for it two 
years later, he had paid $420 for a $123 set. 

The truth-in-lending bill will in no way 
impinge on the right of lenders to set their 
own rates. The act will be of primary bene- 
fit to the poor, who are the ones credit 
sharks find easiest to gouge. It won't repeal 
unscrupulous salesmen, but it will crimp 
their style and help to generate a new credit 
consciousness among shoppers. The House 
should pass truth-in-lending, a worthwhile 
piece of business regulation that will inter- 
fere only with those merchants who cloud 
the truth. 


Poverty Plans for Now and the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kansas City Star recently published an 
editorial about the work of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity in the Kansas 
City area that I would like to share with 
my colleagues, 

In my opinion, this editorial expresses 
some of the important progress and de- 
velopments the OEO is bringing about 
in correcting many of our social and 
economic problems that particularly 
affect our Nation’s cities and urban 
areas. 

The OEO has initiated many programs 
of long-range significance to our coun- 
try, including wide-ranging health and 
medical aid services that will be in effect 
very soon in Kansas City. 

The editorial that follows from the 
Kansas City Star of July 4, indicates to 
me the extent of public approval and 
support that the OEO has gained in its 
efforts to provide a better life for all of 
our citizens. 

The editorial follows: 

POVERTY PLANS FOR NOW AND THE FUTURE 

The summer poverty program in the 
Kansas City area is ready to move. Obviously 
it can't fill needs that have been building 
up for years, But it is a positive effort, and 
if not all the immediate targets are hit, 
there is greater hope for the long-range plans 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
in other projects. Really meaningful health 
programs are on the way. 

As for right now in Kansas City, the sum- 
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mer program Includes the usual recreational 
efforts, job-finding plus some added in- 
gredients. After last year’s experience, it be- 
came obvious that many of the teen-agers 
who have spent their young lives on sum- 
mer asphalt really weren't enchanted with 
camping trips out in the woods. First of all, 
most of them want jobs and the independ- 
ence that pocket money can bring. As for 
recreation, not all are interested in spending 
a week or two communing with nature in 
the form of chigger bites and falling out 
of boats. The suburban ideal of camping for 
the children is not necessarily refiected in 
the wishes of slum children. 

That is why the grant to the Twenty- 
fourth street council, an adjunct of the 
Council for United Action and people who 
live in the T. B. Watkins housing project, 
holds different and unusual promise. The 

t will provide recreation and other ac- 
tivities for 1,300 children with an emphasis 
on Negro and African history and culture. 
The C. U. A. asked for this project and 
probably expected to be turned down. 
But now it is in the works and if it is 
handled well, it ought to be of great benefit. 

The program to recruit youngsters in the 
poverty area to aid the police as a cadet 
corps in the event of riot situations is all 
to the good. The plan has been tried else- 
where, usually after violence had broken out. 

There is no reason why Kansas City can't 
follow the formula in advance of any pos- 
sible disturbances. We would guess that the 
key to success might lie in knowledgeable 
recruitment, The real leaders have to be 
sought out, and if they happen to have 4 
couple of minor scars on a juvenile record, 
that should be no deterrent. In Tampa, Cin- 
cinnati and Atlanta, the effective “white 
helmet” leaders have been the leaders al- 
ready in command. When the youngsters 
have been given a purpose and a real op- 
portunity for responsibility, they apparently 
have performed beyond all expectations. 

For the long run, the big events in the 
poverty effort concern health. The applica- 
tion for a health center to be established 
in the Wayne Minor court has been ap- 
proved. It will bring diagnostic, dental, medi- 
cal and social services to thousands of people 
who don’t get them now. Beyond that, the 
Missouri Legislature has voted to move into 
Medicaid, which will bring similar help to 
thousands now on welfare. And don't forget 
that the people of Jackson County approved 
bonds for a new General hospital and Mercy 
hospital complex that will mean better 
health for tens of thousands over the years 
to come. 

Admittedly, these are long-range projects, 
although the poverty program clinic should 
be in operation in six months and the Medi- 
caid benefits will be available in the immedi- 
ate future. 

But if these services had been available a 
few years ago, frustrations and tensions 
might be considerably less than they are to- 
day. In the anxiety to jump into emergency 
programs right now, the projects that take 
a little more time ought not to be over- 
looked or underestimated. 


Ray Dobson, Minot, N. Dak., Grand Ex- 
alted Ruler of the Elks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, we in North Dakota are very 
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proud that one of our most able and 
respected citizens, Ray Dobson, publisher 
of the Minot Daily News of Minot, N. 
Dak., has been serving in the capacity 
of grand exalted ruler of the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks this past 
year. 

His work in this capacity has received 
widespread acclaim from fellow Elks and 
others all across the country. 

At the opening session of the recent 
Eiks Grand Lodge convention in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Dobson dealt with a subject 
close to the hearts of all Americans, 
While his remarks are directed primar- 
ily to the Elks gathered for the conven- 
tion, I believe that his thinking would 
receive nationwide acclaim and approval. 

Mr. President, because Mr. Dobson's 
comments do such an excellent job of 
discussing the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship and the un-American acts that are 
occurring all around us today, I feel they 
would be of special interest to Members 
of Congress and Americans everywhere. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a portion of Mr. Dobson's address 
be included in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
PARTIAL Text oF REMARKS BY BPOE GRAND 

EXALTED RULER RAYMOND C. DOBSON, CHI- 

CAGO, ILL., JULY 16, 1967 

Come with me as a family for a moment 
now to a ward in a government hospital; And 
there let me introduce you to a youth barely 
out of his teens, wounded in combat. 

And he tells us how grateful he is for the 
attention he has had showered on him by the 
Elks. 

Perhaps he isn't aware, no one has told 
him, of the pledge given long ago by the Elks 
that ‘so long as there is a disabled veteran 
in our hospitals, the Elks will never forget 

That boy with his torn body, given in de- 
fenes of your freedom and mine, doesn’t 
know we're thinking about a repugnant op- 
posite to him. 

A contract which angers and makes one 
ashamed that there are such persons in our 
nation. 

The despicable and contemptible Individ- 
uals who refuse induction into military serv- 
ice on some flimsy excuse. (And my words 
would be more descriptive If there were not 
ladies present.) 

The harebrained persons who tear up their 
draft registration cards; or defile the Stars 
and Stripes under which they seek its bless- 
ings, but choose not to accept obligations. 

Perhaps that diagnosis I heard was right. 

All of them are suffering from back 
trouble—a great big yellow stripe right down 
the middie. 

If there is an Elk anywhere in the nation— 
and I hope there Isn’t—who has the cockeyed 
sentiments that these undesirable individuals 
have, then I recommend: 

Turn in your card! We don't want you! 
Seram |’ 

And anything I've said goes double for 
those few, but too many agitators who leap- 
frog from city to city, spewing words of 
hatred, inciting others to loot and riot. 

I think of them, with their Tom Thumb 
intellects, as being a detestable protruding 
wart on the nose of decent society. 

But there is some satisfaction to be gained 
if you remember words spoken long ago. 

Oue wise man is worth more than 10,000 
fools. To reason with a wise man is easy, 
with a fool, impossible.“ 

What do we need most in this country? 
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My answer is terse, and admittedly not all- 
embracing— à 

Tolerance, even if it has to be stretched 
like a rubber band; 

Awareness that we get wisdom by looking 
on fools; 

Rededication to the worthy principles 
which for 9914 years have served the Elks so 
well. 

A determination that our second century 
shall far eclipse the first; 

And finally, for the edification of those 
who defy our law and order, faster justice 
and punishment, and bigger, not smaller by 
court decree, billy clubs for policemen. 

God bless you all, my good fellow. Ameri- 
cans. 


President Thomas Jefferson’s Prophecy 
Being Fulfilled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, a major 
problem confronting our educated so- 
ciety is to force our lives into untested 
goals at the expense of truth. A society 
welded by force of half-truths is like a 
mansion without a foundation—neither 
can long endure, 

It is not what is being said and taught, 
but rather, what is overlooked or not 
considered. A half-truth can be much 
more dangerous than a lie. 

We Americans are the victims of book 
burning. Not the physical burning of 
books, but the intentional omission of 
ideas and facts—the result having similar 
effect. 

Abraham Lincoln has ably described 
the truth as “unpleasant and disagree- 
able,” so his many works and speeches 
today would be called racist or extremist. 
Yet, to the searching intellectual, they 
exist in old books—they have been 
“burned out“ of later editions, sup- 
pressed, 

So, I find with the works of our great 
champion of the Democratic Party, 
President Thomas Jefferson, a man who 
never straddled the middle of the road 
or was neutral on any issue. A man who 
adhered to the God-given concept as the 
source of life and liberty as against the 
theory that government can guarantee 
anything but taxes. 

On the walls of the Jefferson Memo- 
rial here in Washington, D.C., dedicated 
in 1943, are four panels, proclaimed to 
profess his philosophy. Jefferson, as a 
true Democrat, could not tolerate slav- 
ery, but his forceful arguments against 
private ownership of human beings was 
unsucessful. ; 

Yet, because truth may not soothe all, 
panel 3 of his memorial omits the full 
text of his philosophy. What is there 
contained was from his works, but it is 
what is not contained in his quote that 
is being passed on to our people and 
children that denies the full truth to our 
people. 

President Jefferson’s complete state- 
ment on slavyes—emancipation—as con- 
tained in the Jeffersonian Cyclopedia, 
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page 816, published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls in 1900, is as follows: 

It was found that the public mind would 
not bear the proposition (gradual emanci- 
pation), nor will it bear it even at this day 
(1821). Yet the day is not distant, when it 
must bear and adopt it, or worse will fol- 
low. Nothing is more certainly written in 
the book of fate, than that these people are 
to be free; nor is it less certain, that the two 
races, equally free, cannot live in the same 
government. Nature, habit, opinion have 
drawn indelible lines of distinction between 
them. It is still in our power to direct the 
process of emancipation and deportation, 
peaceably, and in such slow degree, as that 
the evil will wear off tnsensibly, and their 
place be, pari passu, filled up by free white 
laborers, If, on the contrary, it is loft to force 
itself on, human nature must shudder at 
the prospect held up. We should in vain 
look for an example In the Spanish deporta- 
tion, or deletion of the Moors. This prece- 
dent would fal. far short of our case.—Jef- 
ferson mss. Rayner, 164. 


The panel from Jefferson's Memorial, 
visited by hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow countrymen reads: 

God who gave us life gave us liberty. Can 
the liberities of a nation be secure when we 
have removed a conviction that these liber- 
ties are the gift of God? Indeed I tremble 
for my Country when I reflect that God is 
just. That His justice cannot sleep forever. 
Commerce between master and slave is 
despotism. Nothing is more certainly written 
in the book of fate than that these people 
are to be free. Establish the law for edu- 
cating the common people. This it is the 
business of the state to effect and on a gen- 
eral plan. 


Book burning leads to burning of pri- 
vate property and ultimately to the ful- 
fillment of fears suppressed because of 
truth. Read once again the prophesy of 
Thomas Jefferson in light of contempo- 
rary events. 


Buying Publicity for War on Poverty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial published in the Des Moines, Iowa, 
Register, dated July 22, 1967, entitled 
“Buying Publicity for War on Poverty.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
„Borte“ Pvaricrry ron Wan ON POVERTY 

An unusual form of inducement—closely 
approaching bribery—is being contemplated 
to gain newspaper and radio publicity for a 
seven-county Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity program headquartered at Carroll, 

Area newspapers and radio stations have 
been asked to agree to print or broadcast 
“any and all news articles and publications” 
submitted by the local OEO unit, Commu- 
nity Opportunities, Inc. In return, a credit 
of $1.50 per inch for newspaper stories and 
$4 a minute for broadcasts (based on adver- 
tising rates) will be made in the unit's 
budget as local “in-kind” services, 

Ninety per cent of OEO financing is from 
federal funds, and 10 per cent must be pro- 
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vided locally. Local funding, however, may 
be in the form of volunteer services and 
donated office space and facilities. So far 
Carroll officials have had no trouble getting 
their 10 per cent, but they are worried about 
the future, when many programs will require 
20 per cent local financing. 

Six newspapers and two radio stations 
have agreed to the and will let their 
stories be used as credit in the budget. They, 
in turn, will be credited for their help in a 
monthly newsletter. Most of the newspapers 
have reserved editorial discretion on stories 
submitted to them, and a Carroll OEO official 
said even unfavorable stories would count. 

Although the Carroll program is appar- 
ently unique in Iowa, the idea was consid- 
ered and rejected by the Polk County Com- 
munity Action Council. State OEO officials 
did not know of this publicity plan and 
thought no Iowa units were using it. 

This proposal is to be analyzed by the 
Kansas City OEO office for approval, and it 
should be quickly squashed. The best that 
can be said for it is that it is foolish. It is 
a naive effort to “buy” favorable publicity 
and dampen criticism of poverty war pro- 
grams. It attempts to put newspapers and 
radio stations in the position of having to 
publicize the programs, regardless of merit, 
to assure their proper local financing. 

It is surprising that a government office 
would propose such a policy, and we hope it 
gets no further. 


The F111 Proves Superior to Contempo- 
rary Aircraft, Authoritative Magazine 
Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the au- 
thoritative magazine, Popular Aviation, 
recently offered some perceptive observa- 
tions about the F-111 aircraft. 

The magazine, in an article in its July- 
August issue, pointed out that even 
though the F-111 has been embroiled in 
controversy from its very inception, it 
nevertheless already has proven itself far 
superior in versatility, operational capa- 
bility, and safety to contemporary air- 
craft. 

In a related article, the magazine de- 
scribed the comprehensive flight test 
program to which the F-111 has been 


subjected. The author of this article is 


Val E. Prahl, manager of flight at Gen- 

eral Dynamics/Fort Worth, prime con- 

tractor on the weapons system. Mr. 

Prahl himself has flown about 200 hours 

in the F-111. 

Because I believe these articles will be 
quite interesting to Members of the Con- 
gress, I include them in the Recorp at 
this point: 

Tue Swivc-Winc F-111: Taz Worip’s Most 
ADVANCED FIGHTER-BOMBER, DEVELOPED FOR 
THE Am Force AND Navy, Is Rar SHAP- 
ING THE FUTURE OF SUPERSONIC PLIGHT 
By now the man in the street must be con- 

vinced that F—111 is the name of a contro- 
versy that aiso involves an airplane. Research 
files bulge with books, articles, 
co: onal testimony and press releases 
about the General Dynamics’ F-111, origi- 
nally known as the TFX. 
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The controversy has been fueled by such 
a variety of motivations that it’s almost vir- 
tually impossible to separate fact from 
fiction. 

The airplane has had its share of perplex- 
ing development problems—the most 
troublesome of these being the matching 
of the airframe and inlets with the Pratt 
& Whitney TF-30 afterburning fanjet en- 
gines. The most publicized problem has been 
the weight of the Navy version, being built 
by Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corpora- 
tion of Bethpage, N.Y. 

But technical problems always have been 
and always will be associated with tech- 
nological advancements and that's why 
development programs are required; to sort 
out and solve the problems, so that the im- 
provements can be incorporated on the 
plane. 

Often overlooked in the fascination of 
watching the airplane being developed and 
tested is the fact that the F-111 is alreday 
far superior to its contemporaries in terms 
of versatility, operational capability, and 
safety. ; 

Also overlooked is that the requirements 
for the airplane were the toughest ever de- 
vised for a manned airborne weapon system. 
The F-111 had to be able to perform a 
greater variety of tactical missions than any 
other single aircraft; perform a supersonic 
low-level. penetration mission that no other 
airplane could handle; and at the same time 
achieve standards of reliability and main- 
tainability above those of any other super- 
sonic airplane in the military inventory. 

Frank W. Davis, president of General Dy- 
namic’s Fort Worth Division, describes the 
situation Uke this: 

“We see small size, large load-carrying 
capability, very high speed, very low speed, 
rugged strength, light weight, sophistication 
and simplicity wrapped into one. It's a little 
like looking for a Volkswagen with Ferrari 
performance, Rolls-Royce appointments, and 
Mack Truck carrying capability.” 

In the broad sense, the basic design solu- 
tion for these different requirements was 
simple: provide the pilot with the means 
of redesigning his airplane in flight to suit 
any situation he faces. 

The basic design solution for a propulsion 
system to match this wide range of aero- 
dynamic performance also was simple: com- 
bine a fanjet engine with a variable or mod- 
ulated afterburner. 

A jet engine with a fan is designed for 
maximum efficiency at low speed. An after- 
burner will provide maximum thrust for high 
speed and for short takeoff. Then the after- 
burner is modulated so the pilot can regu- 
late fuel consumption even at high speeds. 
By combining this propulsion method with 
the F-11l’s aerodynamic characteristics, a 
completely new versatility would be achieved. 

Successful incorporation and operation of 
the sweep wing is now record. Wing-sweep 
performance has been virtually free from 
fault since the flight test program began in 
December, 1964. More than 7,000 wing move- 
ments have been made during flight. 

But matching the afterburning turbofan 
engines with the airframe turned out to be 
complex. Distortion levels in the air inlet 
and engine compressor produced engine 
stalls. General Dynamics went to work on 
improving the performance of the air inlets, 
and Pratt & Whitney set about improving 
the engines. 

As the improvements were incorporated, 
development aircraft steadily expanded the 
F-111 flight envelope, including speed dem- 
onstrations to the design Mach borders. 
F-1lls have now made more than 140 flights 
beyond Mach 2, indicative of the improved 
engine-airframe performance being achieved. 

Delivery of the F-111˙s first TF30-P3 pro- 
duction engines this year produced further 
improvements in aircraft performance, espe- 
cially in the area of maneuverability at dif- 
ferent angles of attack. 
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Earlier this year, in tests at Edwards Alr 
Force Base, California, the F-111A, the Air 
Force version, completed a series of super- 
sonic flights at constant ground clearances 
of less than 1,000 feet over mountainous ter- 
rain, The F-111A is the first aircraft capable 
of maintaining this kind of low-level per- 
formance for extended period. The tests also 
marked the first time that an airplane had 
been flown under automatic control of an 
electronic system at supersonic speed at low 
altitude. The airplane’s terrain following 
radar (TFR) system was used on these super- 
sonic runs. 

Other F-111 avionic systems have been 
performing just as well. The inertial navi- 
gation system has demonsfrated accuracies 
nearly twice as good as required by the speci- 
fication—performance as measured during 
hundreds of flights on different F111 devel- 
opment airplanes. Also meeting or exceed- 
ing the requirements are the lead computing 
optical sight set and the attack radar sys- 
tem. The performance of these avionic sys- 
tems assures the delivery of weapons on 

t. 

When it comes to the variety of weapons 
and weapon loads that it can carry, the F-111 
has no equal in its class. Weapon separation 
and launching tests with rockets, bombs 
and guns have been underway since May at 
Eglin Air Force Base, Florida, and so far are 
both successful and on schedule. 

Short takeoff and landing capabilities were 
other important requirements for the 
F-111A. Some landings have been made with 
less than 2,000 feet of ground roll. Support- 
ing this short landing performance are ap- 
proach speeds of about 130 mph and touch- 
down speeds as low as 120 mph—more like 
a piston-engined transport than a supersonic 
jet fighter. 

Takeoff performance has been equally im- 
pressive. With their wings set at 16 degrees, 
F-11ls have had wheels off after using less 
than 2,100 feet of runway. 

Other milestone achievements attained 
during development include stall speeds of 
less than 115 mph; level flight at altitudes 
above 59,000 feet, in-flight refueling (more 
than 40 successful hookups with a tanker 
ship made on a single flight); and proved 
reliability of the aircraft's basic systems 
electrical, hydraulic and fuel. 

The total range of performance is unprec- 
edented and probably will not be matched 
for many years to come. But the real key to 
the F-111’s operational success may be re- 
lability and maintainability, In the past, re- 
Habiilty and maintainability considerations 
often have been subordinated to the per- 
formance requirements during the design of 
supersonic aircraft. This trend was reversed 
on the drawing board. What this has meant 
to the filght test program is evidenced by 
the more than 1,700 flights and 2,900 flying 
hours amassed by 21 development airplanes. 
The fast turn-around time—three flights by 
& development airplane on the same day has 
become commonplace—also attests to the 
built-in reliability and maintainability of 
the basic aircraft and its subsystems. 

To help meet some of the most stringent 
maintainability requirements ever demanded, 
the F-111 has selftesters built into subsys- 
tems so that maintenance men can quickly 
locate and replace a defective unit. Access 
to all subsystems !s provided through more 
than 300 access panels, most of them at 


ground level. Many of the electrical, hy- 


draullc and pneumatic subsystems can be 
serviced through the main landing gear wheel 
well. 

All production versions of the F-111 win 
benefit from another advancement that ranks 
in importance with the variable-sweep-wings 
and the afterburning fanjet engines. This is 
the F-111 crew module, produced by 
McDonnell Aircraft Corporation, that is both 
an operational cockplt and an escape 
vehicle. 

Crewmembers can fly in shirtsleeves with- 
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out need of pressure suits or other special 
filght clothing. The module also provides an 
unprecedented escape and survival capabil- 
ity. It can be ejected at zero speed and 
altitude, or at any point while in full per- 
formance. 

In an emergency, an explosive chord shears 
the module from the fuselage, and a rocket 
motor powers it clear. The landing is cush- 
ioned by an inflated bag. 

In water landings or underwater escape, 
flotation bags raise the module after it has 
been severed from the fuselage, auto- 
matically righting the module if it should 
be in an upside-down position. 

The module, which can serve as a shelter 
on land or water, contains extensive survival 
gear for both crewmembers. Survival tests, 
with a two-man crew aboard, have been con- 
ducted successfully in Arctic waters. 

Because of their design similarity, a great 
deal of F-111A flight test data is proving 
equally vaild for the U.S. Navy's F-111B ver- 
sion, This in turn is eliminating much flight 
testing that would otherwise be required for 
the Navy airplane. 

Five F-111Bs are now flying. Three are as- 
signed to the development program of the 
Phoenix missile system, primary armament 
for operational F-111Bs. Each F-111B will 
carry six Phoenix missiles for its fleet air 
defense role—four on wing plyons and two in 
the weapons bay. Phoenix, the most advanced 
missile of its kind in the world, is being 
developed by Hughes Aircraft Company for 
the Navy. 

Successful test firings of the Phoenix from 
the F-111B have been made and the first 
production version (the sixth Navy model to 
be built) is scheduled for delivery in 1968 
equipped with the Phoenix missile and its 
missile control system as originally planned. 

The F-111B will be able to operate from 
the Midway, Forrestal and later classes of 
attack carriers. Wind-over-the-deck require- 
ments for the F-111B will be substantially 
less than for the operational McDonnell F-4 
and North American RA-5C. 

Weight of the F-111B, an important fac- 
tor in carrier suitability, is approximately 
eight percent over the original Navy specifi- 
cation. This does not restrict the airplane 
from carrier use. A combination of weight 
reduction as incorporated in other develop- 
mental Navy aircraft, together with high 
lift devices and engine refinements, are suc- 
cessful compensating improvements. 

No deck, elevator or other modifications 
will be required for carriers from which 
P-111Bs will operate. The weight of the F111 
actually is quite close to larger carrier air- 
craft currently operating in the fleet. 

Weight studies led to what is now known 
as SWIP—a super weight improvement pro- 
gram which entailed weight reduction 
throughout the airplane. SWIP resulted in 
weight savings of some 4,000 pounds in F- 
111Bs 4 and 5, and will be basic to all sub- 
sequent aircraft. Efforts were also under- 
taken to Improve lift and resulted in a nine 
percent lift improvement that will be in all 
production F-111Bs. 

In addition, the Navy airplane will use 
an improved TF-30 engine known as the 
P-12 which will provide added thrust and 
improved operating characteristics over the 
mae development engines known as the 

—1. 

Flight testing has revealed a number of 
ways to further improve the F-111B's basic 
design, Among improvements requested by 
Navy evaluation pilots is improved visibility 
for carrier landing approaches. 

This is being accomplished with three rela- 
tively minor changes: The pilot's seat will be 

raised about three inches to give him a higher 
vantage point; re-rigging of high-lift devices 
will lower the nose during approach; thirdly, 
the windshield slope will be increasing about 
eight degrees. 

The net effect will be an improved view 
that also permits the pilot to take maximum 
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advantage of the F-111B's excellent charac- 
teristics on low-speed approaches. 

Next month the first production of F-111A 
aircraft will be delivered to the Tactical Air 
Command. Few persons would be surprised 
if some of these early production aircraft 
turned up for duty in Vietnam for combat 
test trials. 

The technical advances embodied in the 
F-111 can be translated into “greater versa- 
tility” and “greater utility,” which will give 
operational squadrons dramatic increases in 
range, payload and flexibility. 

Defense planners have recognized already 
that the F-111 is an airplane with such wide 
capabilities that it Is in class by itself, and 
initial orders for the F-111 bear this out. 

The Department of Defense $1.82 billion 
contract now calls for 493 aircraft: 331 F-111A 
fighter-bombers (for the Tactical Air Com- 
mand), 24 F-—111B long-range interceptors 
(for the Navy), 64 FB-111 strategic bombers 
(for the Strategic Air Command), 24 F-1110 
(for the Royal Australian Air Force), and 
50 F-111K (for the Royal Air Force). 

However, the F111 may have received the 
ultimate endorsement when the Boeing Com- 
pany's varlable-sweep-wing design was se- 
lected for this country’s supersonic trans- 
port. 


Tue F-111 FLIGHT Test PROGRAM 
(By Val E. Prahl) 

Among the most interesting aircraft devel- 
opment programs currently in progress is the 
Flight Test Program of the F~111, an airplane 
that is being built for the USAF (the F—111A) 
and the U.S. Navy (F-111B). 

To accomplish multi-mission objectives 
which include short take-off and landing dis- 
tances, sustained supersonic operation at low 
altitudes, and a Mach 2.5 capability at high 
altitudes, the F-111 is configured and equip- 
ped with a number of unique design features 
and advanced systems. 

With its wings swept to the forward ex- 
tremity of 16 degrees, the F-111A has a wing 
span of 63 feet which diminishes to 32 feet 
when the wings are swept to the most aft 
position of 72.5 degrees. The airplane is about 
72 feet long. 

Thrust is supplied by two afterburning fan 
jet Pratt & Whitney TF30 engines. The main 
landing gear is a single strut arrangement on 
which two wheels are singly mounted. Both 
the main and nose gear retract forward, and 
are hydraulically operated. When the gear is 
retracted the main gear door also serves as 
a speed brake, An arresting hook, provided 
only as an emergency device, cannot be re- 
tracted. Pull span leading edge slats and trail- 
ing edge flaps are on the wings and spoilers 
are installed for lateral control in flight, and 
as a landing roll brake on the ground. 

Weapons may be carried in the internal 
Weapons bay or on the four pylons under 
each wing (the outboard pylons are fixed, 
and the inboard pair rotate with wing 
sweep). The F-111B is similar with 80 per- 
cent of the same parts, but 34% feet wing tips 
have been added to each wing. 

Because of the similarity of the two air- 
planes, the major flight test effort is being 
conducted on only one model, the F-111A. 
The F-111B flight test program consists of 
tests required to develop the airworthiness 
of the airframe differences and equipment 
peculiar to the Navy. 

In the initial design of the airplane the 
variable wing sweep feature appeared to be 
the most formidable task to resolve. It in- 
cluded such problems as providing a re- 
liable mechanism with structural integrity 
and minimum effect on stability and control. 
Wing sweep is accomplished by two hydraulic 
motor driven actuators, each motor powered 
separately. The actuators are mechanically 
interconnected to insure synchronized wing 
sweep and to provide actuation in the event 
of failure of either system. 

Wing position is commanded by a sin- 
gle wing sweep handle located on the left 
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side of cockpit and controlled by a closed 
loop mechanical servo system. The wing 
sweep handle slides fore and aft, and mo- 
tion of the wing corresponds to motion of 
the handle. 

Because a change in wing sweep angle 
has significant effect on both the perform- 
ance and handling characteristics of an air- 
plane, flight testing a variable sweep wing 
airplane appears to be a staggering task. 
However, early analysis of the F-111 resulted 
in the conclusion that adequate test data 
could be obtained at six positions: 16, 26, 
35, 45, 55 and 72.5 degrees wing sweep, and 
for each position there was designated a 
limit speed. 

The major milestone of the wing sweep 
tests was the flight demonstration on Janu- 
ary 6, 1965. As the wings were swept for- 
ward and aft, traversing to total wing 
Sweep envelope, the smoothness of sweep 
operations and the almost impercepti- 
ble longitudinal trim change demonstrated 
the most successful feature on the F-111. 
Today wing-sweep operation is as routine 
as flap operation and more than 7,000 in- 
flight wing sweep operations have been 
recorded, 

From these early flight tests a general 
usage (in degrees) of wing sweep evolved: 
(1) Take-off—16; (2) Climb out—26; (3) 
Best subsonic cruise—26; (4) High subsonic 
operation—45; (5) Transonic to 1.1 Mach 
55 to 60; (6) Above 1.1 Mach—72.5; (7) Land- 
ing—16 to 26 because this is the wing sweep 
envelope in which the flaps can be extended. 

The control surfaces are conventional— 
with the exception of lateral control—all 
powered by two separate hydraulic systems. 
Longitudinal control is provided by an “all 
moveable” horizontal stabilizer and direc- 
tional control by a rudder. Primary toll con- 
trol is obtained through differential motion 
of the horizontal stabilizer, but when the 
wings are swept forward of 45 degrees, spoll- 
ers on top of the wing supplement the roll 
Power. The control stick and rudder pedals 
are linked directly to the horizontal tail and 
rudder actuators, respectively, but electrical 
signals command lateral spoiler position. The 
stability augmentation system consists of 
triple redundant systems for the electronic 
circuits in yaw, pitch, and roll; self adaptive 
scheduling of the roll and pitch gains (the 
yaw damper has a single fixed gain); and 
command augmentation in pitch and roll. 

One of the more impressive aspects of F- 
111A performance is its ability to take off 
and land at very low speeds. Though vari- 
able sweep allows operation at both high 
and low speeds, the low speed perform- 
ance of the airplane is primarily a re- 
sult of the high lift devices at the forward 
wing sweep position, These devices consist 
of full-span trailing-edge flaps and leading- 
edge slats and are unique to a supersonic 
fighter, The wing flaps are full span multi- 
section Fowler-type flaps which extend to 
37.5 degrees, each wing flap being hydrauli- 
cally powered by a single hydraulic motor 
which is connected to a gear box located in 
the fuselage. This gear box drives a torque 
shaft which positions the flap sections by 
mechanical actuators. An electric motor is 
also attached to the gear box to provide 
emergency operation in the event of hydrau- 
lic failure, 

To prevent flap asymmetry, a device senses 
relative flap position and causes the flaps 
to lock in place if an asymmetry occurs, Fur- 
ther flap operation is not possible until the 
device is reset on the ground. An interlock 
device with wing sweep locks the flap/slat 
handle to the “up” position if wing sweep 
is aft of the 26 degrees position and also pre- 
vente wing sweep past 26 degrees with flaps 
extended. 

A single control handle positions the flaps 
and slats, but flaps will not extend beyond 
15 degrees until the slats have reached 70 
percent extension, nor can the slats be re- 
tracted when flap extension is greater than 
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15 degrees. Initial motion of the flap/slat 
handie from the “full retract” position 
causes the slats to extend; and slat retraction 
does not occur until the handle is returned 
to the “full retract” position, and the flaps 
have retracted to less than 15 degrees. As 
the slats are extended, a section of the wing 
glove area rotates to allow extension of the 
inboard leading edge slats. 

The performance capability of the F-111 
to sustain supersonic flight at low altitude 
is the primary key to its potential ability to 
penetrate enemy defenses, To go along with 
this capability a terrain following radar sys- 
tem (TFR) system is installed on the alr- 
plane to allow low level penetration at night, 
or in low visibility conditions. This system, 
operated both manually and automatically, 
provides low altitude terrain following and 
obstacle avoidance at pre-selected clearance 
levels by means of dual vertical scan radars. 
Both radars have an alternate horizontal 
scan mode capability. Each radar is inde- 
pendent in its operation; and two systems 
are provided for increased reliability and as 
a “fail-safe” feature. 

To test pilots, the remaining portion of the 
test program may appear to be anti-climatic, 
111 always affords opportunity for a new, 
But operation in the speed regime of the F 
exciting experience. 


Comptroller General Halts Purchase of 
IBM Computers After Reports of Ex- 


cessive Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
it appears that the Honorable Elmer B. 
Staats, Comptroller General of the 
United States, once again has demon- 
strated the effectiveness of the General 
Accounting Office, 

As revealed by the Washington Post, 
the Department of the Air Force was 
about to pay the sum of $114 million for 
a supply of IBM computers. Since other 
companies allegedly were willing to sup- 
ply these computers for a price of only 
$60 million, the Comptroller General 
ruled that the Air Force must conduct 
further negotiations with bidders other 
than IBM before making the purchase. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the item that appeared in the July 15 
issue of the Washington Post at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 15, 1987] 
IBM-Am Force DEAL ENDS Arrxn PROTESTS 

The General Accounting Office yesterday 
issued an order invalidating the proposed 
award of a $114 million Air Force computer 
contract to IBM. 

Elmer B. Staats, Comptroller General of 
the United States included the order in a 
letter to the Secretary of the Air Force. 

The order followed a three-week probe of 
the award by GAO after receiving complaints 
from other bidders that they would do the 
Job for about half the price. 

Staats said he believed the evidence showed 
that Honeywell, Inc., should have been con- 
sidered by the Air Force to have been within 
the competitive range. 
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He ordered that “further written or oral 
discussions should be held with Honeywell 
as well as other (bidders). . within competi- 
tive range.” 

This means that the contract is once again 
up for grabs and this time the price tag will 
be around the $60-$70 million reported to 
have been bid by Honeywell. 

A Defense Department spokesman said last 
night that the Alr Force would comply with 
the decision and reopen contract negotiations 
with the four bidders. 

The Air Force wants 135 computers to be 
placed in its various bases around the world 
to keep track of operations. 

The controversy began on April 12 when 
the Air Force announced it had considered 
all the bids and proclaimed IBM the winner. 

It was immediately deluged with com- 
plaints from the other bidders claiming their 
price were far below that of IBM. 


The 45th Infantry Division Association 
Goes on Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, all 
Oklahomans are proud of our State's 
45th Infantry Division, and the great 
figthing record of that division in World 
War II and the Korean war. 

The Thunderbirds have an incompar- 
able record of service to our country, 
and many men who have served in the 
division have continued their associa- 
tion with it as members of the 45th In- 
fantry Division Association. 

On June 24, 1967, in Oklahoma City, 
the association unanimously adopted 
the following resolution as resolution 
No. 1, protesting a proposal of the Sec- 
retary of Defense for elimination of the 
45th Infantry Division. All members of 
Oklahoma’s congressional delegation 
have joined in protesting this proposal, 
and I believe the resolution states the 
feelings of most Oklahoma citizens. The 
following is the text of the resolution: 

Whereas, our country has on the order of 
a half-million men engaged in the struggle 
in Vietnam, and the end there does not ap- 
pear to be in our sight; 

And, whereas, a time fuse Is smouldering 
in the Near East and our un-committed 
armed forces would not be sufficient to un- 
dertake there a major engagement; 

And, whereas, “a well regulated Militia, 
being necessary to the security of a free 
state,” is a truth our constitutional fathers 
so clearly perceived that they declared “the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed"; 

And, whereas, the illustrious history and 
grand tradition of the 45th Infantry Divi- 
sion are an invaluable weapon that ought 
not to be cast lightly aside but should be 
kept in a Division structure to assure our 
cherished freedom; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the 45th 
Infantry Division Association in this twenty- 
second annual reunion assembled that we 
do with all the strength at our command 
express our opposition to the current pro- 
posal of the Secretary of the Department of 
Defense to eliminate our 45th Infantry 
Division. 


K uly 27, 1967 
Concern Over Riots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that all the Members of Congress are 
getting an increasing volume of mail 
from their constituents expressing grow- 
ing concern, alarm, and downright fright 
over the rampant rioting taking place in 
the large metropolitan cities in our 
country. 

Many of these letters are born of 
frustration and many come from re- 
sponsible individuals who have given 
very serious thought to what has hap- 
pened and what ought to be done. One 
of these exceptionally fine letters has 
come to me from Mr. Joseph B. Doubet, 
611 Lakewood Avenue, Peoria, III. 

I insert the full text of Mr. Doubet’s 
letter in the Record at this point, for it 
expresses my sentiments exactly: 

Peor, ILL., July 25, 1967. 
Congressman ROBERT MICHEL, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Micuen: I wish to register my 
concern over the present rash of riots, in- 
surrections—call them what you will—being 
experienced in a number of United States 
cities. More specifically, I would lke to call 
your attention to my feelings regarding the 
apparent attitude of U.S: authorities and 
leaders, national and state, towards the cur- 
rent disturbances. 

It is perhaps a sign of the times, and a 
sad testimonial to the current state of the 
nation, that I feel compelled to state that I 
am sympathetic to the general negro cause— 
fuller employment, a better standard of liv- 
ing, and freedom to work, play, and live as 
U.S. citizens fully entitled to the blessings 
of our country—before stating my views. In 
any case, I fail to understand how the cur- 
rent disturbances will further the negro 
cause. I fail to understand the apparent 
timidness of public officials, national and 
state, in dealing with the present situation. 
I fall to understand the apparent lack of 
strong public condemnations of the riots by 
the leaders, both public and private, of both 
the negro and white communities. It would 
appear that one of the most courageous per- 
sons in the United States at this time 18 
Governor Hughes of New Jersey, who had 
the audacity and courage to publically label 
the rioters in Newark as “criminals.” In the 
outpourings of apologists and sob-sisters ex- 
planations of why we couldn't expect difer- 
ent from people participating in the riots, 
I found Governor Hughes to be, indeed, most 
refreshing. 

It is not, evidently, polite today to call a 
spade “a spade." In my opinion we had bet- 
ter start. We have at this time a revoiution 
in process within the United States. It is not 
“a revolution in the attitudes of black and 
white.” It is not “an earnest desire of a sup- 
pressed minority to achieve equality.” It is a 
series of armed rebellions against established 
law and order. It is a revolution that could 
and, in my opinion is, destroying our coun- 
try. It is an indication that certain segments 
of our country regard themselves above the 
law. It is an indication that in certain areas 
people in our country cannot own property 
with the reasonable assurance that their 
property will be safe from unwarranted at- 
tacks. It is an indication that there are peo- 
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ple in our country who go to bed at night 
afraid for themselves and their families. 

Things have come to a pretty pass. Aside 
from patriotic expressions, Uke freedom, lib- 
erty, etc., which have apparently become old- 
fashioned, it isn't right that the present situ- 
ation should exist in our country. 

Riots are wrong. People who participate in 
them are criminally wrong. People who en- 
courage them are equally wrong. Leaders of 
the white and negro communities who apol- 
Ogize for them on the basis of past events 
are doubly wrong. Public officials who either 
do nothing, or do little, to marshal public 
Opinion or the forces of government against 
the rioters betray their positions of trust. 
The enormity of this betrayal approaches, in 
my opinion, treason, 

From what I have read, it would appear 
that the most common approach to solying 
the riot problem is that of “give.” Every day 
somebody says that we ought to give this or 
that to the rioters: “We ought to take 10 
billion dollars and tear down all sub-stand- 
ard dwellings.” “We ought to take a billion 
dollars and do this or do that.“ I am sure that 
people who make statements like these feel 
that they are right. I don't. I believe that 
the first thing that has to be done is to make 
a flat statement that any further riots, no 
matter how small, where they are located, or 
who they are perpetrated by, will be regarded 
as rebellions. 

I am sorry if I seem old-fashioned and in- 
humane, but I am afraid that I would be 
tempted, if I were in a position to do so, to 
publicly state that I would withdraw all aid 
and welfare from areas that riot. I certainly 
wouldn't give rioters more. Somewhere, a 
long time ago, someone told me that one 
shouldn't bite the hand that feeds them. 
That appears still to be excellent advice. 

I'd like more myself. Nothing would be 
more welcome than a few dollars to tide me 
over when the bills come due—say around 
April when Uncle Sam sends his. Unfortu- 
nately, however, no matter how tempted I 
might be, I can't riot. I'm not out of work. 
I know better, and I wouldn't have the bene- 
fit of self-appointed, do-gooder guardians to 
explain that “after all, how can you blame 
him; he got fed up.” 

Some way must be found to communicate 
with the lawless element in our society. They 
must be made to understand that decent 
people, no matter what their color, will sim- 
ply not continue to tolerate the further 
breakdown of the moral and social standards 
of our country. It may well be that the only 
Way this resolve can be communicated is 
through the medium of brute force. If that 
is the only way—let’s use it. The opponents 
in this revolution are unreasonable, and un- 
reasonable means may be the only answer to 
them. 

Unless some positive means are found—and 
I don't consider more charity as positive 
Means—I can confidently predict one of 
three ultimate results of the present situa- 
tion: 

1. The lawless element will win and will 
destroy this country. 

2. The lawless will be placated with more 
and more charity—not a polite word, but a 
Spade is a spade—and our country, as we 
know it, will cease to exist. 

3. The decent people of this country will 
stage a revolution of their own. 

Of the three alternatives listed above, I 
fear that No, 3 is the most unlikely—be- 
Cause decent people are too reasonable and 
reluctant to resort to drastic means. 

It's sad; isn't it, when being decent is one 
of the major ishing features of a 
sucker in today's society. 

JoserH B. DOUBET. 
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Representative Goodell Sees Need of 
Changes in Alliance Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, my distinguished colleague from New 
York, CHARLES GOODELL, was recently in- 
terviewed by the Washington Daily News 
on his views on the foreign assistance 
bill and the Alliance for Progress. 

The interview, which was published 
on July 17, 1967, contains a good deal 
of food for thought as we approach the 
task of considering the foreign aid bill. 

I commend this article to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

The article is as follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE GOODELL SEES NEED OF 

CHANGES IN ALLIANCE AID 
(By Virginia Prewett) 

As foreign aid comes up for a Congressional 
going-over, the many friends of the Alliance 
for Progress are rallying to defend it. Con- 
gressman Charles E. Goodell (R., N.Y.), one 
of the dynamic young leaders who helped 
renovate Republican House leadership by 
putting Rep. Gerald Ford in as Minority 
Leader, even proposes that improved Alliance 
aid be voted for more than one year at a 
time. 

Rep. Goodell is sure that this development, 
so longed-for by AID officials and Latin 
Americans alike, can come about even in the 
face of Congressional dissatisfaction over for- 
eign and in general if the philosophy and 
practices of the Alliance are better defined. 

STUDY URGED 

In an interview, Rep. Goodell told me that 
to do this a thorogoing joint House-Senate 
study of the problems of developing nations 
should be made. 

Next he suggests that the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, which has first say on Alliance 
appropriations, should set up its own “satel- 
lite committees” calling on the expertise of 
a broad sector of the House, as for instance 
the committees dealing with agriculture, edu- 
cation, finance, etc. 

“All of Congress votes the appropriations 
for foreign aid,” says Rep. Goodell, “Getting 
its members more involved will prevent them 
from lashing out negatively when things go 
wrong.” 

Things do go wrong, Rep. Goodell told the 
House in a late June report on his extensive 
investigations in Brazil, where nearly half of 
current AID funds are going. His study 
illustrates the need for Congress to clarify 
Alliance philosophies and goals, he says. 

In common with many observers, Rep. 
Goodell finds fault with the “macro-eco- 
nomic” planning of Brazil's former Planning 
Czar, Robert Campos, which still largely ob- 
tains. It fails to emphasize the human ele- 
ment sufficiently. 

“To illustrate, too much went for school- 
building, where graft could creep in,” points 
out Rep. Goodell, “and too little for edu- 
cating teachers. Also, only 5 percent of the 
AID helps the rural area, where 60 per cent 
of the people live. 

In contrast, he highlights a Columbian 
p in which self-help built schools at 
greatly reduced costs. 
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“We must see to it that Alliance programs 
the maximum number of 0 with 
change,” says Rep. Goodell. This can only 
be done with community action programs 
that motivate people to become themselves 
the generators of change.” 

He sees the major problem of Washington 
policy-making as “how to seed in from the 
top the seeds of change that will grow from 
the bottom.” 

Rep. Goodell insists this should be the top 
priority of the President and Congress this 
year. 


Rhodesia: Loss to United States and 
British Businesses 


EXTENSION On REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OFP LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 


Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, indeed— 
when a friend, a market or something of 
value is dropped in childish spite it is 
hastily picked up by another. 

The President's unwise economic boy- 
cott against our anti-Communist friends 
in Rhodesia has proven a political dud. 
Institution of these sanctions has been 
for naught except to accomplish the loss 
of U.S. prestige with responsible coun- 
tries, as well as the loss of business to 
U.S. industries. 

There has been a near-complete re- 
covery by the Rhodesians, thanks to Ger- 

many, France, Japan, the Common Mar- 
ket, T Italy, Netherlands, Switzerland, and 
Spain. I fear our former friends laugh 
at us—not with us. 

For our colleagues’ interest, I enclose a 
copy of recent correspondence received 
from Mr. D. Garner, from the Under Sec- 
retary of External Services to Rhodesia: 

JuLy 7, 1967. 
Mr. JOHN MONTGOMERY, 
Editor of the Columbia Record, 
Columbia, S.C., U.S.A. 

Dran JoHN; Many thanks for sending me 
copies of your Rhodesian articles. I was par- 
ticularly interested in your last piece “Rho- 
desia is Determined to Survive"—especially 
from the economic aspect. 

For some time now the British Government 
has been stating how the sanctions are “bit- 
ing” into Rhodesia’s economy. Obviously, as 
you are aware, sanctions are having effect. 
Rhodesians are having to make do with a 
number of second rate imports purchased 
at high cost, and to sell some of their ex- 
ports for whatever they can. But, due to the 
healthy diversification taking place in agri- 
culture and industry, this picture is gradu- 
ally changing. Indeed, recently, the “Rho- 
desia Herald“ headline read “Rhodesia Earns 
Surplus on Visible Trade”. And surely, this 
is the main point of the story. For it is the 
balance of a country's trade which provides 
the key to its survival—not a mere drop in 
its exports which can be met by replacing 
imports with new, locally produced lines. 
And Rhodesia showed a healthy trading sur- 
plus in 1966 of £21 million! Britain's Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson recently denied that 
other countries were taking over Britain’s 
former trade connections with Rhodesia, 
Rhodesia’s Minister of Commerce has this 
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to say about it: “Mr. Wilson's statement in 
the House of Commons, as reported in the 
Press today, cannot be reconciled with the 
facts. As Rhodesia’s importa have increased, 
and as Britain has imposed an embargo on 
exports to Rhodesia, 1t ia difficult to under- 
stand his statement that Britain’s trade has 
not been taken over by other countries; this 
is all the more surprising when it is appre- 
clated that Britain was Rhodesia’s. principal 
source of imports prior to independence“. 

Bruce-Gardyne's recent article published 
in the 23 June edition of “The Spectator” 
has found one source of information, belated 
and very far from complete, on the progress 
of sanctions, that penetrates the smoke- 
Screen around Harold Wilson's dreamland. 
The facts, such as they are, are all available 
in the OECD's monthly statistics or member 
countries’ overseas trade. The table below 
contains them: 

The increase in some OECD. member coun- 
tries’ trade with Southern Africa in the early 
months of 1967 (first quarter 1967 Mi sad 
with first quarter 1966). 


EXPORTS TO RHODESIA 


Germany, plus 62 percent !; France, plus 
100 percent; Japan, plus 62 percent; EEC 
as a whole, plus 15 percent; EFTA (less 
UK), plus 16 percent’. 

Swiss imports from Rhodesia were 107 per- 
cent up in the first two months of 1967. 


EXPORTS TO SOUTH AFRICA 


Italy, plus 59 percent *; West Germany, plus 
35 percent’; Netherlands, plus 33 percent; 
Spain, plus 110 percent*; EEC as a whole, 
plus 60 percent. 

Japanese imports from South Africa in- 
creased by 100 percent in the first quarter. 

Mr. Bruce-Gardyne points out that, clearly, 
the OECD's statistics must be treated with 
considerable reserve. They are collated from 
information supplied by member govern- 
ments; and while some of these may be quite 
ready to wink at the activities of enter- 
prising businessmen among their nationals, 
they can have no incentive to create trouble 
for themselves by positively blazoning their 
contempt for United Nations resolutions (it 
is hardly surprising that the statistics of 
French trade show the most dramatic in- 
crease in exports, while those of Portugal 
indicate no change at all in the insignificant 
levy of trade which prevailed prior to UDI). 
It is obviously a safe assumption that the 
OECD figures wildly underestimate the real 
extent to which the UN embargo is being cir- 
cumvented. 

Nor is it sufficient to take the statistics 
of trade with Rhodesia in isolation. No one 
doubts that South Africa is now operating 
an extensive entrepot trade on behalf of her 
northern neighbour, The true measure of 
this trade can only be guessed at. The South 
Africans" own imports from western Europe 
and Japan have undoubtedly increased fol- 
lowing relaxation of trade controls last year. 
But it is a little hard to belleve that this 
alone accounts for the doubling of Spain's 
exports to the Republic, or the 60 per cent 
increase in the exports of the Common Mar- 
ket. 

Mr. Bruce-Gardyne adds that the OECD 
figures are also slow to emerge. The May 
statistical bulletin, published at the begin- 
ning of June, still gave no figures at all for 
some member countries relating to 1967, 
while for others they stopped short at Janu- 
ary or February. In only a minority of cases 
is it possible to obtain an indication of what 
happened during the first quarter of this 
year. It will be some months yet before any 
commodity trade statistics suggesting the ex- 
tent to which Britain's partners are pre- 
pared to admit that their nationals are trad- 
ing in goods subject to the UN embargo 
will be available. Nevertheless, the OECD's 


January and February only. 
January only. 
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buleltins already offer sufficient confirmation 
of the impression brought back by most re- 
cent visitors to Rhodesia that Britain's trad- 
ing partners have been quick to seize the op- 
portunity offered to them to take over a 
profitable British export market. It is going 
to be increasingly difficult to maintain even 
the limited degree of compliance with man- 
datory sanctions which seems to have been 
achieved to date as the months go by. 

It all boils down to the simple fact that 
if you drop something of value someone will 
quickly pick it up. 

Best wishes, 
D. Garner, 
For Under Secretary, External Services. 


Chattanooga Lawyers Endorse Brock TVA 
Jury Trial Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, the past few 
months have witnessed a groundswell of 
interest in H.R. 4846, my bill to provide 
landowners facing TVA land condemna- 
tion proceedings with the right to a trial 
by jury. Hundreds of unsolicitated let- 
ters from individual citizens, and the en- 
dorsement of many civic and professional 
groups, as well as the Tennessee State 
Legislature, have demonstrated the wide- 
spread support this legislation enjoys. 

Recently, another prominent organi- 
zation entered the list of supporters when 
the board of governors of the Chatta- 
nooga Bar Association passed a resolu- 
tion endorsing H.R, 4846. 

I insert the text of the resolution in 
the Appendix to the Recorp: 

RESOLUTION OF THE Board OF GOVERNORS, 
CHATTANOOGA Bar ASSOCIATION 

A Resolution endorsing H.R. 4846, being 
s bill to amend the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity Act of 1933 to provide that the right to 
trial by jury on the issue of just compen- 
sation may be invoked by either party in any 
case involving the condemnation of real 
property by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Whereas, the principle of trial by jury is 
a cherished part of the system of jurispru- 
dence of the American people and has, since 
the founding of the Republic, been consid- 
ered the greatest bulwark of freedom of the 
individual; and 

“Whereas, the right to demand a trial by 
jury is generally available under the laws of 
eminent domain of the State of Tennessee 
and of the United States of America; and 

Whereas, the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act of 1933 is unique in that it provides for 
the taking of private property under the 
powers of eminent domain by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority without granting to the 
property owner the safeguard of a jury trial, 
and in fact prohibits the use of a jury in 
such cases; and 

Whereas, under the procedure now in effect 
under the Tennessee Valley Authority Act 
the compensation which the landowner will 
receive in such cases is determined by a 
three-man commission, with no right of ap- 
peal to a jury trial at any time; and 

Whereas, it has been recognized in the 
federal courts that, aside from other objec- 
tions, referring condemnation cases to a 
commission “tends unduly to prolong the 
proceedings, thereby causing yexation to all 
concerned and additional expense;" and 
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Whereas, legislation has been introduced in 
the Congress of the United States in the 
form, of H.R, 4846, now pending before the 
Committee on Public Works, proposing to. 
amend said Tennessee Valley Authority Act 
to provide that either party to such con- 
demnation proceedings may demand a jury 
to determine the compensation to which the 
landowner may be entitled for the taking of 
his land; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Board 
of Governors. of the Chattanooga Bar Asso- 
ciation, in regular meeting duly assembled, 
that we reaffirm our belief in the principle of 
trial by jury, and that we hereby accord- 
ingly endorse HR. 4846; and 

Be it further resolved, that a copy of this 
Resolution be furnished to each member of 
the Committee on Publi¢ Works of the 
United States House of Representatives. 

We hereby certify that the foregoing Reso- 
lution was duly adopted at a regular meeting 
of the Board of Governors of the Chatta- 
nooga Bar Association on June 27, 1967. 

JOHN K. MORGAN, 
President. 
H. THEODORE MILBURN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Population Growth and U.S. Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr, SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the major problems facing mankind 
today is rapid population growth. No 
responsible man can ignore its impor- 
tance. Therefore, I would like to share 
with my colleague excerpts from the re- 
marks of my old friend, Richard N. 
Gardner, professor of law and interna- 
tional organization at Columbia Univer- 
sity, in hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, on the subject 
of population growth and U.S, foreign 
aid. 

The remarks follow: 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD N. GARDNER, Henny L. 
Moses PROFESSOR OF Law AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION AT COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY, IN HEARINGS ON THE FORRIGN Am 

‘Brit BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 

AFFAIRS, House OF REPRESENTATIVES, May 9, 

1987 


I am grateful for this opportunity to pre- 
sent my views on the world population prob- 
lem and its relation to our foreign ald pro- 
gram. This is a subject in which I was 
deeply involved during my service from 1961 
to 1965 as Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for International Organization Affairs, In De- 
cember 1962, before the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, I was privileged to make 
the first offer of assistance on behalf of the 
United States Government to family plan- 
ning programs overseas. In 1965 I was Chair- 
man of the Committee on Population which 
presented recommendations for further U.S. 
Government action to President Johnson's 
White House Conference on International 
Cooperation, 

I can sum up my micssage today very 
briefly: Although the United States Govern- 
ment ts finally on record in support of volun- 
tary family planning both here and abroad, 
its actual programs are still grossly inade- 
quate when measured against the problem 
to be solved. To put it bluntly, the ratio of 
talk to action is far too high. As long as this 
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continues to be the case, our foreign aid pro- 
gram is doomed to fail in its primary pur- 
pose—the achievement of living standards 
in the less developed countries compatible 
with minimum human dignity. 

We hear a great deal these days about the 
“ald gap” and the “trade gap” and the 
“food gap.“ But none of these gaps can be 
closed unless we reduce the “family planning 
gap“ —the gap between the number of 
married women who now have access to mod- 
ern birth control techniques and the number 
that would make use of them if given the 
opportunity. 

When I began to prepare this testimony it 
occurred to me that you might like to have 
a rough estimate of the size of the world’s 
“family planning gap“ and the cost of closing 
it. Strange as it may seem, I could not find 
these estimates In the avallable literature. 
With the help of a group of experts, I have 
come up with some figures, very rough ap- 
proximations. To set the stage for our dis- 
cussion, let me give you the principal con- 
clusions: 

There are 225 million married women in 
the world today who are subject to unwanted 


pregnancies; 

One hundred and fifty million of these 
women are outside of Communist China: 

These 150 million women have 37.5 million 
children each year; 

These children represent 89% of the chil- 
dren being born in the world outside of Com- 
munist China; and 

The cost of eliminating these unwanted 
Pregnancies would be 62.1 billion annually. 

Obviously, nothing like this $2.1 billion a 
year could be spent effectively now or in the 
immediate future. I simply present these fig- 
ures to indicate the magnitude of the job 
ahead and to measure the adequacy of the 
$9 million being spent by the Agency for In- 
ternational Development on population con- 
trol in the present fiscal year—a sum, by the 
way, which represents less than 4/10ths of 
1% of our total foreign aid expenditures. 

* > * * . 
BASIC PRINCIPLES 

Let me suggest the following basic prin- 
ciples which should guide the United States 
in dealing with this critical world problem: 

First: we should be concerned with the 
quality of life. 

The central objective of United States pol- 
icy at home and abroad should be to promote 
the welfare and dignity of the individual hu- 
man being. We must concern ourselves not 
Just with aggregate statistics, but with the 
progress made in assuring each person a full 
and satisfactory life. This means not merely 
adequate levels of personal consumption, in- 
cluding food and housing, health and educa- 
tion, but the satisfaction of those political, 
cultural, and spiritual needs that are funda- 
mental to all men. 

The problems arising from present rates of 
population growth are not limited to the 
avoidance of famine and the achievement of 
increases in per capita income—important 
as those problems undoubtedly are. If the 
condition of the individual, and not gross 
statistics, Is to be the measure of our prog- 
ress, we must be concerned with the broader 
implications of population trends. So long 
as we are concerned with the quality of life, 
we have no choice but to be concerned with 
the quantity of life. 

Second: we should seek the maximum dis- 
semination of knowledge. 

It has been estimated that at least two 
out of every three persons in the world as a 
whole, and about nine out of ten in the less 
developed countries, are without modern 
family planning information and services. 
We should seek to make information and 
services available to all these persons who 
wish to have them. If we do this, we will 
eliminate a particularly objectionable form 
of discrimination presently existing in the 
world today—discrimination against persons 
who are denied family planning informa- 
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tion and services by virtue of limited educa- 
tional, economic, or other circumstances. 

Third: we should support freedom of 
choice. 

Freedom to limit family size to the num- 
ber wanted is a basic human right. Our alm 
should be to enable every couple to deter- 
mine the family size it wants by means of its 
own choosing. Once adequate family plan- 
ning information and services are available, 
individuals will be in a position to make 
decisions in the light of their own religious, 
ethical, cultural, and economic circum- 
stances, 

If we wish to make a success of our pro- 
gram of voluntary family planning, time is 
of the essence. The rate of world population 
growth is so great—its consequences are so 
grave—that this may be the last generation 
which has the opportunity to limit popula- 
tion growth on the basis of free choice. If we 
do make voluntary family planning possible 
in this generation, we may make compulsory 
family planning inevitable in some parts of 
the world in future generations. Such an 
outcome would be incompatible with the 
values of a free society and tragic in its 
consequences for the human race, 

Fourth: jamily planning begins at home. 

Our policy for dealing with population 
growth must be applied consistently at home 
and abroad, We should not ask other coun- 
tries to do things we are not prepared to do 
ourselves. We should not give the impression 
that we are in favor of limiting the popula- 
tion growth of other peoples but not that of 
the American people. 

We must practice what we preach If our 
words are to carry weight overseas and if our 
efforts overseas are not to be misunderstood. 
We can set an international example for 
other countries by making family planning 
information and services fully available to 
persons within the United States, with the 
understanding that there be no coercion and 
that in tax-supported facilities there be full 
freedom of choice of methods to be used in 
regulating pregnancy, 

Of course, the principal reason for acceler- 
ating our domestic family planning programs 
has to do with the value of those programs 
in our own society. If it is good for Asian 
and African and Latin American women to 
be freed from the scourge of unwanted preg- 
nancy, it is equally good for American wom- 
en. Therefore, I strongly support the bills 
S. 1503 and HR. 8461 introduced by Senator 
Joseph Tydings and Congressman Samuel 
Friedel, respectively, of Maryland, to increase 
voluntary family planning services in the 
United States. 

Fifth: U.S. assistance to another country 
should be solely at the request of that coun- 
try. 

In family planning assistance, as in other 
types of assistance, the United States can 
only act with the consent and cooperation of 
the other country concerned. It is significant 
that the first call for international assistance 
in support of family planning came from the 
Asian countries in the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Par East. If international 
cooperation in family planning is to become 
a reality, it must originate in the needs and 
demands of the countries concerned. 

Strth: the principal responsibility for im- 
plementing programs of family planning in 
foreign countries must be taken by the peo- 
ple of those countries themselves. 

In this area of foreign assistance, as in 
every other, we can only help people to help 
themselves. Our aid and advice in family 
planning can be an important supplement to 
domestic efforts, but it is bound to fail if 
those efforts are inadequate. The basic com- 
mitment in terms of policy and leadership 
and money and trained people must come 
from within the country concerned. 

Modern forms of family planning are not 
going to be brought to Indian peasants by 
social workers from New York. People will 
only accept and apply strange and new 
methods of family planning if they are 
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strongly endorsed by their own government 
and presented by individuals they trust and 
understand. i 

Seventh: famtiy planning is not a substi- 
tute for foreign aid—twhat is needed is more 
of dot h. 

Nothing could be more harmful to the ac- 
ceptance of family planning overseas—nor 
more certain to frustrate the objectives of 
both family planning and foreign aid—than 
to suggest that the former is a substitute for 
the latter, In my judgment, we need more 
of both. 

Unfortunately, some people think of fam- 
ily planning as essentially a mechanical 
problem, to be solved by means of some 
technological miracle. But as Dr. Frank 
Notestein, President of the Population Coun- 
cii, recently noted: “If, by a miracle, we 
learned how to make prayer an effective 
means of contraception, we would not have 
the organizational and educational machin- 
ery to make very efficient use of the discov- 
ery.” F. 
To bring modern methods of family plan- 
ning to vast rural populations requires a net- 
work of health and social services which does 
not exist in most of the countries concerned. 
It requires administrators, communication 
specialists, doctors and paramedical person- 
nel, vehicles, dispensaries, medical imple- 
ments, communication equipment—as well 
as pills and intra-uterine devices. Moreover, 
the acceptance of family planning will be 
facilitated If it is not a separate program 
but rather one element in a total package 
of services of maternal and child care, A 
woman is likely to be interested in the pill 
or the I. U. C. D. when it is explained to her 
by the same health worker who has delivered 
her child. 

* * * . 


Eighth: United States assistance in the 


vant agencies of the United Nations. 

United States assistance to other coun- 
tries is often more effective when it is re- 
lated to the work of multilateral agencies. 
This is particularly true in a field like family 
planning. Through multilateral cooperation 
we can share responsibility for action with 
other countries and promote a broad con- 
sensus on the nature of the population prob- 
lem and what ought to be done about it. It is 
particularly important that family planning 
not become a cold war issue involving politi- 
eal ideologies, or a subject of disagreement 
between racial groups. 

In our cooperative efforts with other coun- 
tries, we should place the greatest possible 
reliance on the United Nations Secretariat, 
the United Nations Development Program, 
the United Nations Children's Fund, the 
World Health Organization, UNESCO, and 
the UN Regional Economic Commissions, We 
should also work through the institutions 
of the Alliance for Progress, the Organiza- 
tion for Economie Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, and various aid consortia such as the 
ones chaired by the World Bank for India 
and Pakistan. 

La * „ . . 
PROPOSALS FOR ACTION 

Despite the increasing urgency of the popu- 
lation problem, the fact remains that our 
foreign assistance program has barely 
touched this vital aspect of economic and 
human development. In fiscal year 1967 AID 
programmed less than $9 million for activi- 
ties relating to population. Much of that $9 
million was used for academic studies, sta- 
tistical studies, and attitude studies—studies 
which are extremely useful but which do 
not in themselves increase the availability of 
family planning information or techniques 
for those who desire them. AID has provided 
a significant amount of ald going beyond 
studies only in Turkey in the form of jeeps 
for family planning workers and support for 
an educational effort. That single program 
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in Turkey accounts for more than one-third 
of AID’s Fiscal Year 1967 population budget 
($3.5 million out of $8.9 million). 


. * * * * 
Well organized and effective nation-wide 
family programs must be developed 


lanning 

in the less developed countries of the world 

now. Without them, the new 
technological developments which have sim- 
plified and will further simplify contracep- 
tion will be meaningless for these countries. 
And such programs will not develop unless 
the United States greatly expands its pres- 
ently minuscule financial assistance for this 


purpose, 

In 1965, a Committee on Population was 
formed as part of President Johnson’s Na- 
tional Citizen’s Commission to offer rec- 
ommendations to the government during 
International Cooperation Year. I was Chair- 
man of the Committee; the other members 
were some of the most knowledgeable persons 
in the United States in this field: 

Mr. Eugene R. Black, Former President 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

Mr. Cass Canfield, Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Harper & Row. 

Dr. Leslie Corsa, Jr., Director, Center for 
Population Planning, University of Mich- 


igan. 
Mr. Gardner Cowles, Chairman of the 
Board, and Editor-in-Chief, Cowles Maga- 


zines & Broadcasting Co. 

Mr. A. W. Dent, President, Dillard Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. William H. Draper, Jr., Partner, Draper, 
Gaither and Anderson. 3 

Mrs. Albert D, Lasker, President, Albert and 
Mary Lasker Foundation. 

Mr. David E. Lilienthal, Chairman, Devel- 
opment and Resources tion. 


Corpora 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 3d, Chairman of 
the Board, Population Council. 

Mrs. Edith S. Sampson, Circuit Court of 
Cook County. 

Mr. George N. Shuster, Assistant to the 
President, University of Notre Dame. 

Dr. Aaron Stern, Psychoanalyst. 

I have with me today the report which 
our Committee presented to President John- 
son at the White House Conference in De- 
cember 1965. With the permission of the 

, I should Uke to have it included 
in the record at the conclusion of my state- 
ment. The key recommendation of our com- 
mittee was the following: 

"5. That the U.S. Government be prepared 
to make available upon request up to $100 
million a year over the next three years to 
help other countries implement programs of 
family planning and strengthen national 
health and social services necessary for the 
support of family planning programs.” 

The ttee on Population is no longer 
in existence, and I have no mandate to speak 
for its members today. However, I believe 
they share my deep gratitude at the intro- 
duction by Senator William Fulbright of Ar- 
kansas, with 18 co-sponsors, of S. 1264. Both 
Senator Fulbright and Senator Charles Percy 
of Dlinois, in presenting the bill, specifically 
cited this key recommendation of our com- 
mittee, and their bill would substantially 
implement it. 

I hope the Fulbright bill will be approved 
as an amendment to the Foreign Assistance 
Act. It authorizes the appropriation of $50 
million per year for 3 years plus available 
foreign currencies for use in support of vol- 
untary family planning programs in friendly 
foreign nations. It would be a major step 
forward if this Committee would give its 
support to legislation along the lines pro- 
posed by Senator Fulbright, as an amend- 
ment to the Foreign Assistance Act. 

There are some who may say that $100 
million or even $50 million plus available 
counterpart funds would be too much—more 
than could usefully be spent. I would 
strongly contest that view. While this might 
have been true a few years ago, it is not true 
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today when many foreign governments are 
getting family planning programs underway. 
Once it is known that AID has substantially 
increased funds available to assist family 
planning efforts, uses for the money will be 
found. 

I have prepared all illustrative one-year 
budget showing how the $100 million recom- 
mended by our Committee on Population 
might usefully be spent. This budget in- 
cludes $20 million for training, $6 million 
for additional AID staff, $10 million for 
demonstration projects, $10 million for in- 
formation programs, 615 million for com- 
modities (including equipment, transporta- 
tion, and supplies), $11 million for research 
and evaluation, $8 million for private non- 
profit organizations and $20 million for U.N. 
and international organization programs. 
Broken down geographically it shows $42 
million for Asia, $26 million for Africa, $19 
million for Latin America, and $13 million 
for supporting assistance, training and the 
like in the U.S., including U.N. headquarters. 

WANTED: A WORLD POPULATION PROGRAM 


Let me say a few words about the alloca- 
tion of $20 million a year in my Illustrative 
budget for UN programs, 

* * * * s 

Like the United States government the 
United Nations has been slow to translate 
policy into program, Of the $120 million UN 
budget for 1966 only $1.8 million is devoted 
to population work—and even this sum is 
mainly for research and training related to 
statistics, demography and the economic as- 
pects of population growth. Various UN 
agencies are spending small additional sums 
for population work, but except for two 
UNICEF projects totalling $800 thousand 
there is very little by way of actual imple- 
mentation of family planning programs. The 
UN’s role in direct support of family plan- 
ning will continue to be very limited, in all 
probability, unless we and others take a new 
initiative. 

I therefore propose the establishment of a 
World Population Program to enlarge UN 
efforts in the fleld of population. The United 
States should offer $20 million annually for 
such a program and encourage contributions 
from as many other countries as possible. 

The World Population Program could help 
to expand the research and training pro- 
grams now underway at UN Headquarters, in 
the Regional Commissions, and in Special- 
ized Agencies; but most of the money should 
be used for fleld operations in direct support 
of national family planning programs. With 
the heip of the World Population Program, 
the UN could undertake pilot or demonstra- 
tion projects to get national or regional pro- 
grams underway. Interdisciplinary teams 
drawn from different UN agencies—includ- 
ing doctors, administrators, communications 
specialists, economists, demographers - could 
work in model areas with host government 
personnel. Alded by advice and training from 
the UN on the organization, administration, 
execution, and evaluation of programs, the 
host countries could gradually learn to 
forward nationwide programs through their 
own efforts. 

I would like to see the World Population 
Program administered by the Secretary- 
General of the UN, perhaps through the Ad- 
ministrator of the UN Development Program. 
The various UN agencies like UNICEF, WHO, 
and the regional centers would be given 
funds to execute specific projects, but a cen- 
tralized budget and administration at UN 
Headquarters would encourage more effec- 
tive teamwork in regional and country pro- 
grams. If an efficient arrangement of this 
kind cannot be worked out, we may need to 
establish the World Population Program out- 
side the UN and have the participating coun- 
tries make contributions directly to indi- 
vidual UN or other multilateral agencies. To 
provide maximum flexibility, the present 
reference in the Fulbright Bill to “United 
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Nations specialized agencies” should be 
changed to “United Nations agencies and 
programs, other multilateral programs,” etc. 

There is, I recognize, a general policy in 
the State Department and Budget Bureau 
against establishing new voluntary programs 
in the UN system. As a general rule this 
is sound, but exceptions are justified when 
they are necessary to do a particular job 
which we want to see done, We recognized 
the need for such exceptions in launching 
a separate volun program in WHO for 
malaria eradication, and in 1963 we made a 
voluntary contribution of $500,000 to launch 
a WHO research program related to family 
planning. This latter investment facilitated 
important studies by WHO Scientific Groups 
which have helped to encourage the inter- 
national acceptability, from a medical point 
of view, of the pill and the I. U. O. 

A new voluntary program is now a neces- 
sity if the UN system is to be effective in 
the field of family planning. As a practical 
matter, it will not be possible to get suf- 
ficient funds in the UN budget or in UN 
agency budgets for family planning in com- 
petition with other activities. The Director- 
General of WHO has already warned against 
diverting funds from WHO's customary ac- 
tivities to family planning efforts. Moreover, 
since certain countries have reservations 
about the use of their money for family 
planning, it is best to have a separate fund 
for this purpose for those who are prepared 
to contribute, 

I earnestly hope the United Nations may 
prove adequate to this challenge. In the 
long run, it could prove to be the Organiza- 
tion’s most vital contribution to human wel- 
fare second only to keeping the peace. On 
& matter of such transcendent importance to 
humanity as a whole—where international 
cooperation is such an obvious necessity— 
the United Nations should be at the very 
center of the picture. 


Small Newspapers With Limited Circula- 
tion Should Be Exempted From Pro- 
posed Postal Rate Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the Postal Rate Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice has under consideration proposals to 
increase the postal rates of small news- 
papers with limited circulations, It is my 
information that increases as high as 
300 percent have been proposed on mail- 
ings by these independently owned news- 
papers. 

In this connection, I have conferred 
with the chairman of the full committee, 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
DvuLsKI], and the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr, Otsen], strongly urging and recom- 
mending that small, independent news- 
Papers be exempted from any postal rate 
increase. 

In addition, as chairman of the House 
Small Business Committee, I have joined 
with several colleagues on the committee 
in formally urging that the small news- 
papers receive every possible considera- 
tion in the determination of postal rates. 


This is a most important matter—our 
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hometown newspapers are small busi- 
nesses and are indispensable to our small 
towns. They are a vital part of the eco- 
nomic and social life of the small towns. 

‘They are limited in resources and de- 
serve every possible consideration in this 
most important matter of postal rates. 

Moreover, the rural press contributes 
to maintaining our democracy. The deci- 
mination of the news and free press 
should not be impaired by burdensome 
restrictions. 


Penalizing Proficiency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, there 
was a time when proficiency was con- 
sidered a thing of merit, deserving the 
reward of a profit. Today, however, 
things have changed and proficiency is 
regarded as something of a sin, with the 
company making a profit being required 
to do penance and sacrifice that which 
has been gained through an exercise in 
proficiency. 

Mr. Walter J. Campbell—editor of 
Steel—wrote an interesting editorial 
dealing with this matter in the July 17 
issue of this publication. Because the 
article poses some delicate questions, I 
submit it to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for the convenience of my colleagues. 
The article follows: 

PENALIZING PROFICIENCY 

The year was 1917. A death in our family 
necessitated a telephone call to California. 

That was an event. 

The family solemnly gathered in the liv- 
ing room, amid stern warnings to be quiet. 
Dad cranked the wall phone, put the call 
through to the West Coast. Four hours later 
our party was on the line. Dad shouted loud 
enough to be heard west of Chicago without 
benefit of Mr. Bell's device. But, to our 
amazement, the got through. 

The cost was $19.80. Be assured that was 
a lot of money for the Clan Campbell in 
those days—when a good sult could be had 
for $8 to $12. 

Today, such a call is routine. You dial it 
yourself in seconds. The cost is $2 during 
business hours, $1 at other times, That's a 
pretty sharp reduction during a period when 
the Bell System's wage and related costs 
have been going up thirty-fivefold. 

All this is recalled by the finding by a 
federal government agency, after a massive 
and harassing investigation, that American. 
Telephone & Telegraph has been making a 
little too much profit. It has been ordered 
to make less. 

Over the years, AT&T has rated high as 
a well managed company. It has spent bil- 
lions to develop and install better equip- 
ment and to improve its service. As the 
developments it pioneered paid off in better 
service and lower costs, AT&T has given 
much of the benefit to consumers in lower 
charges. And it has paid the federal govern- 
ment far more in taxes than it has paid its 
owners. 

Contrast AT&T's performance with any 
foreign telephone system, In Russia, we paid 
the state-owned system four rubles ($4.40) 
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just to try to call our office in Cleveland. 
We never did get through, but our four 
rubles were gone. 

Or contrast AT&T's performance and 
charges with almost any government service. 
Take the U.S, Post Office Department. Rates 
for letters went up 150 percent while the 
Bell System's long toll charges were dropping 
90 percent. And the service—well, many of 
our notices of coming events arrive after 
the event. But the Post Office never has been 
accused of making too much money. It has 
a long string of deficits. 

We are puzzled, Is it the policy of our 
government to penalize the productive and 
the efficient and to reward the nonproduc- 
tive and the inefficient? 


A Man Can Get Ahead in Memphis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAN KUYKENDALL 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I would like to include the 
third. of a series of articles from the 
Memphis Press-Scimitar showing how 
the people of Memphis are working to get 
ahead. I am proud of the efforts of the 
city which it is my privilege to represent 
in Congress in doing its best to see that 
all of its citizens share in the opportuni- 
ties. A man can get ahead in Memphis if 
he is willing to learn and to work for the 
things he desires. I am sure there are 


many other communities across this great 


land which do their best to offer oppor- 
tunity to those who wish to seize it, but 
Memphis has a record second to none of 


goals fulfilled, 
The last article of the series follows: 
From the Memphis ee -Scimitar, July 21, 
1967 


Some Doors Ann OPENING SLOWLY—"A MAN 
Can GET AHEAD IN MEMPHIS” 


(Eprron's Note.—This is a special report 
on economic opportunities for Negroes in 
Memphis where racial strife has been at a 
minimum. The Press-Scimitar made an in- 
depth study following the comment of 25- 
year-old Memphis Navy pilot Lt. (jg) Friedel 
O. Greene, a Negro, in Vietnam that the 
Bluff City is a place “where a man can get 
ahead.“ 

(By Kay Pittman Black) 

Doors are opening faster each day in Mem- 
phis to the qualified Negro. 

That's the Negro with an education, an 
ability to work for what he wants, 

But what about the others? 

This worries many Negro leaders. 

They say all people aren’t really college 
material, Over and over, one Negro leader 
after another cited the inability of Negroes 
to get into some of the craft unions. 

State Rep. Russell Sugarmon put it most 
succinctly when he remarked: 

“What they need is a civil rights move- 
ment within the labor organizations.” 

Fred Davis, who is librarian in the County 
Register's office and has one of the top court- 
house Jobs occupied by a Negro, said: 

„There's not a licensed Negro electrician 
or plumber, There’s only one Negro painter 
at the Courthouse. No Negro has an auto- 
mobile dealer franchise. These are areas 
where we Still need to work.” 
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SHORTAGES 

Sam Peace, who is a real estate man, said: 

“The building trades need to open up their 
apprenticeship programs to Negro youths. 
Builders are always facing shortages of quali- 
fied people. This would be areas they could 
draw from.“ 

Jesse Turner, County Court Squire and 
president of the NAACP, worries because “the 
percentage of Negro drop-outs is much higher 
than white drop-outs.” He thinks the labor 
unions have not desegregated their ranks as 
they should, 

One top labor union official who didn't 
want his name used said, It's a long story. 
But basically your top Negro and white 
youths are going to college. The crafts are 
getting the leftovers in both races, Many 
don't qualify for the long 3 
program, in truth. Some unions use the 
qualifications thing as a way to keep the 
federal government off their backs.“ 

He added: 

“Some unions are still lily white. Others, 
of course, are getting more technical and de- 
mand more intelligence than they did years 
ago. It’s a big ball of wax no matter how you 
cut It.“ 

MERGED 


One labor official who spoke openly was Bill 
Hood, of the Carpenter's Union. Until a 
couple of years ago there was a Negro car- 
penter’s local and white local. Now they have 
been merged. 

He said, “Our union is always looking for 
qualified people. We have a lot of Negro mem- 
bers and always have several Negroes in our 
apprenticeship program.” 

Hood said their apprenticeship program 
is open to anyone who can pass the tests. 
He said the four-year apprenticeship required 
by the trade is “viewed by some as too long 
and they drop out along the way. For those 
who stick with it they can make a pretty 
good living as a carpenter. Some members 
make about $14,000 a year, and we had one 
apprentice make $12,000. But the average 
carpenter makes $7,000 a year.” 

Memphis Transit Authority has 450 bus 
operators, of whom 75 are Negroes, and all 
are members of Amalgamated Transit Union 
No. 713. First Negro operator hired by the 
company was John L. Smith, 35, of 1564 
Shadowlawn, who is still on the job, operat- 
ing on the 31 Crosstown, 4 Walker and other 
lines. 

James O. Pope, 29, of 823 Woodland, was 
promoted from bus operator to a supervisor 
about six months ago—the first Negro to 
hold such a post with the company. Pope has 
been with the company three years. He grad- 
uated from Hamilton High, had two years at 
Owens College, and formerly worked for the 
American Finishing Company. He handles 
radio calls and describes his job as “helping 
to keep buses rolling smoothly, re-scheduling 
buses if they are delayed, and detouring them 
if necessary.” 

NINETY PERCENT NEGRO 

A spokesman for the International Labors 
Union of North America, Local 1441, said 90 
per cent of its 1,200 members are Negro. This 
union is composed of common laborers and 
semi-skilled laborers. Ellis H. Studdard, sec- 
retary-treasurer, is white. Its president, Ralph 
Nesbit; vice president, Jessie Miller, and 
business representative, John Grant, are Ne- 
groes. Miller, who lives at 707 S. 19th Street, 
West Memphis, is labor foreman on the just- 
started new interstate bridge. 

The hod carriers_union, chartered in 1903, 
merged with this union, chartered in 1941, 
in June 1965. Hod carriers number about 100 
and only a few are white men, a spokesman 
said. 


INTEGRATED 
Local 71, American Federation of Mu- 


siclans, which was chartered in 1898, has 
always had both white and Negro members, 
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In many other cities, separate locals for 
white and Negro members have merged in 
the last two years, said Charles S. Bishop, 
secretary of the local. He said the local has 
600 white and 100 Negro members, and no 
tests are given, no stiff qualifications are 
required in order to join. 

The Allied Printing Trades Council, of 
which Frank R. Council is president, in- 
cludes the various skilled printing trade 
„unions. It is not integrated. Asked why not, 
Council said, “I’d rather not say.” 

BOOKBINDERS 


The International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders, Local No. 172, was integrated four 
months ago when one Negro asked to join 
its four-year apprenticeship program. This 
local has about 60 women and 35 men mem- 
bers. Asked why the union was not inte- 
grated in the past, William E. Repperger, 
president, said: “I suppose it was because 
they (Negroes) didn't seek employment (as 
bookbinders) .” 

The percentage of Negroes in the Brewery 
& Soft Drink Workers Union No. 196 is 
“pretty high,” and the union has been de- 
Be ted for several years, a spokesman 
said. Among the brewery distributors, all 
drivers and some salesmen are Negroes. All 
drivers for the two soft drink distributors 
that are unionized are Negroes, but these 
companies have few if any salesmen, the 
spokesman said. 

The Brick Layers Union No. 1 of Ten- 
nessee, 600 members, has some Negro mem- 
bers “and several of them have gold cards, 
50-year memberships,” a spokesman said. 

A representative of the Painters, Deco- 
rators & Paper Hangers Local Union No. 49 
would say only that “We admit them (Ne- 

) if they are qualified, and we have an 
apprenticeship program.” 

“We don’t list the race, creed or sex of 
our 2,200 members,” a representative of the 
Carpenter's Local Union No. 345 said, but 
asked that he not be quoted by name. He 
said separate locals for white and Negro car- 
penters have been merged since last year. 

A spokesman for the Retail Butchers Un- 
lon No. 452 said, “We have some Negro 
members—I don't know how many.” 

MANY 


Amalgamated Packing House Workers Un- 
ion No. 515 reports “many” Negro members, 
and said that percentage of Negro workers 
in many Memphis area plants ranged from 30 
per cent to 100 per cent. 

W. L. (Bill) Nelson, business agent of the 
Electrical Workers Union 1275, communica- 
tions local in the TV and radio field, said 
the union has had Negro members “for sev- 
eral years.” 

C. H. Augustine, president of Teamsters 
Local Union No. 667, estimated that 25 per 
cent of its members are Negro, adding: “I've 
been in the union 26 years and in that time 
we have always had Negro members. James 
Hall, our business agent for about four years, 
is a Negro.” This union is mainly for over- 
the-road drivers but also includes local pick- 
up drivers. 

Teamsters Local Union No. 984 has 2,500 
members and approximately one-third are 
Negro, said L. A. Pankey, secretary-treasurer. 
It has had Negro members for 16 or 17 years, 
according to Pankey, and includes warehouse, 
dairy, bread company and miscellaneous 
teamsters 


International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers Union 474, with 720 members, pres- 
ently has no Negro members, But George A. 
Peek, business representative said, “We have 
six apprentice-applicants on file, to be ad- 
mitted to our apprentice program when proc- 
essed, and I believe they will come through. 
Membership is based on qualifications, high 
school education, and aptitude tests—apti- 
tude tests given by the Tennessee Employ- 
ment Service. We are in full compliance with 
the (federal) law. 
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VOTE BY GUILD 


The Memphis Newspaper Guild voted some 
time ago to admit Negroes to its member- 
ship. 

H. A. Wehrum, business manager of the 
Plumbers and Pipe Fitters union, would not 
say whether his union is desegregated. “Any 
comment about our union will have to come 
from our national headquarters in Washing- 
ton.“ 

An aide in Washington to union President 
Peter T. Schoemann sald: We have our doors 
open to all qualified candidates for appren- 
ticeship. We always hear these general state- 
ments (about barring Negroes) and never 
get any specific charges. Our president told 
the NAACP last year to ‘put up or shut up’ 
and I can only reiterate that.” 

SMEAR CAMPAIGN 


The aide said he believed the charges 
stemmed from “a smear campaign to slan- 
der our unions and break down the craft 
union system in the United States. They 
aren't interested in getting any Negro mem- 
bers in the union but in just breaking the 
union down.” y 

When asked if there are any all-white 
unions in their ranks, he admitted there are. 
The aide was asked, “Do you mean that in 
the cities where these locals are located there 
aren't any qualified Negroes in the whole 
town.” 

He said again “Our unions are open to all 
qualified persons.” 

However, Negro leaders say that more doors 
could be opened if Negroes would take bold 
steps” and enter into non-traditional fields. 

Even though some say that a few Negroes 
working in an office represent “token” inte- 
gration others including Dr. R. Q. Venson 
and attorney H. T. Lockard say, That's one 
more than there used to be. Where one foot 
is others will follow.” 

OPTIMIST 


Lockard, administrative assistant to Gov. 
Ellington, said I'm impatient with those 
who get impatient with the pace. Im an 
optimist. There is so much more opportunity 
for Negroes in Memphis today than there 
ever was. That's something to get optimistic 
about.” 

Turner believes that more Negroes should 
take an interest in going to college and ma- 
joring in business. He thinks Negroes don't 
consider this field because they are used to 
having the door closed to them. There's a 
demand for good people in business. But, one 
must remember, only the exceptional Negro 
can make it, now.” 

Dedrick Brittenum, whose Brittenum As- 
sociates is one of five Negro securities brokers 
in the nation, believes too many young 
Negroes are overlooking the sales field. 

“Negro youths need to go into the field of 
sales. There's no curtailment on what a man 
can do. He's as good as his ability and can 
go as far as he can take himself. Also good 
marketing people are always in demand. I 
think they're afraid to try this field because 
there's no apparent opening. They have to 
make one. I did.” 

WIDE OPEN 


Lt. R. J. Turner, 19-year veteran with the 
Memphis police department assigned to 
homicide, said: “The law enforcement field 
is wide open to Negroes today. But many— 
white and Negro can't qualify. They have a 
record and we have to turn them down.” 

He said, For instance, say there's a dis- 
turbance and 35 or 40 kids are involved. 
Some are just there looking on, But they're 
part of the crowd. We round em all up and 
they get a Juvenile Court record. Then they 
grow up and decide they want to be police- 
men. They can't. They have a record. We 
can't touch them. 

“That's why we're always telling kids to 
keep their noses clean.” 

Only a few of the outstanding Negroes in 
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Memphis have been cited in this series of 
three articles. 

The heartening thing—and one that they 
are proudest of—is that searching out out- 
standing Negroes in the community is just 
as big a job as searching out outstanding 
white members. There are so many of them. 
The list is long. 

And, to the community's credit and to the 
credit of the Negro and white leadership 
here, that lst is growing longer every day. 

For Negroes, then, as for their white coun- 
terparts today, one needs to be educated and 
trained. He needs a specialized field that can 
be used and is demanded by highly urban 
society. 

He needs drive and initiative. The willing- 
ness to put in more than 40 hours a week 
when the job demands it. 


J. Edgar Hoover Completes 50 Years of 


Service 


SPEECH 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
are few people who have contributed 
more significantly to the safety and 
security of the United States than J. 
Edgar Hoover. Having served under him 
as an agent of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, I can testify personally to 
his capable leadership. His unsurpassed 
administration under seven American 
Presidents is an inspiration to those serv- 
ing under him. His own unselfish service 
provides a great example to his co- 
workers. 

Mr. Hoover's reorganization of the FBI 
upon his appointment as Director led to 
its development as an unparalleled law 
enforcement agency. The establishment 
of the central fingerprint bureau as well 
as the use of scientific detection methods 
has increased the efficiency not only of 
Federal law enforcement, but also that of 
State and local areas. The FBI has been 
almost unbelievably successful in deal- 
ing with criminals, Communist and Nazi 
subversion, and espionage, and yet has 
managed to stay outside of the political 
arena, 

During World War I no major in- 
stance of foreign-directed sabotage suc- 
ceeded, due, in the main, to the vigilance 
of the FBI. Since then a paramount FBI 
concern has been to watch the progress 
of Communist infiltration of the United 
States, to prevent its growth and to de- 
stroy its effectiveness. 

The Nation owes J. Edgar Hoover a 
great debt of gratitude for his continu- 
ing and successful efforts against crime 
and subversion. The FBI has grown in 
stature and competence under his lead- 
ership and yet has remained within its 
rigid guidelines of noninvolvement in po- 
litical affairs, not interfering in the free- 
doms guaranteed to citizens by the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights. 

An Executive order was issued by Presi- 
dent Johnson in 1964 exempting Mr. 
Hoover from compulsory retirement for 
age. This was a tribute to his tremendous 
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achievement. It was the American Gov- 
ernment’s recognition of our continuing 
need for his abilities. I want to congrat- 
ulate J. Edgar Hoover on his 50 years of 
service to law enforcement, His contri- 
butions to our welfare and stability ex- 
emplify the finest kind of service a man 
can offer his country. 


Why Give Stokely All the Credit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27,1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Stokely 
Carmichael is the most hed 
civil rights leader in the United States. 
At least, he is one that has been honest 
with the American people throughout all 
the so-called revolutionary civil riots 
buildup—even his white soul-brother, 
Fidel Castro, has so proclaimed. 

But there are many others, who 
through their devious tear-jerking ap- 
peals and created news images, can take 
pride in their contributory role in the 
insanity now sweeping our sick land. 

The ashes and death of Detroit, 
Newark, Rochester, and a hundred other 
cities are no cause. They are effects—the 
result of breakdown of law and order, de- 
terioration by the injection of poisonous 
ideas—foreign and alien to our people— 
into our morals and way of life. They are 
the direct result of minority pressure 
Politics, which have sedated the strong 
Majority and weakened Christian 
strength. When did all this humbug get 
started? It is not the fruits of a year but 
the crescendo of a planned production. 

Remember the infamous Brown 
against Topeka Board of Education case 
ordered into law by the Earl Warren 
Court—not the law of the case, based on 
its facts—but the law of the land. The 
Brown decision, overruling more than 
180 years of time-tried precedent, based 
on truth, logic, and centuries of reason, 
can be well treasured as the cause—the 
cause of the frightening effects now be- 
fore us. The Brown decision damaged the 
United States far greater than all the 
ae burned and the lives lost, thus 

ar. 

And the champion of these smoking 
scenes resembling war destruction, that 
sell newspapers and provoke fear from 
your television—none other than the 
former chief counsel of the NAACP, 
Thurgood Marshall—who is at this mo- 
ment awaits confirmation as a member 
of the highest Court of our land. 

And Earl Warren, the political jurist, 
whose pork-barrel appointment has rev- 
olutionized America by the ordered abo- 
lition of local laws and customs long es- 
tablished to protect the peace is not with- 
out gory credit. The junketeer judge, 
who spends his State Department salary 
and expenses traveling to Communist 
countries, must not be omitted or go 
unnoticed through forgetfulness. 

His leadership, backward to chaos and 
disorder, strains the qualities of intel- 
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ligent reason for the existence of society. 
He has championed his brand of freedom 
to where his freedom is now free to de- 
stroy freedom. The ruins of which city 
should be dedicated to his ultimate suc- 
cess in the advocacy of distrust of law 
and his teachings to destroy to rebuild. 

Then follow the Kings, the Farmers, 
the Pikes and the popular change“ 
crowd. 

The National Council of Churches pro- 
claiming a religious duty to refuse to obey 
laws against one’s conscience might well 
ask themselves if such included burning 
homes and laying waste to cities to fur- 
ther increase the suffering plight of the 
poor. 

Three hundred years of racial discrim- 
ination is another cry heard. Yet there 
is no Negro 300 years old alive, but there 
are many who are rich and successful 
because they live in the United States 
of America—work and accept responsi- 
bility to their people. 

Poverty—who ever heard of so many 
poor people with guns, trained and dis- 
ciplined like militia? 

Words—like gasoline—are explosive 
and cause damage. 

Politics have led the purposes of gov- 
ernment far astray. No civilized peo- 
ple are going to take the ransacking 
of their nation without making a change. 
And it will be a change in leadership if 
a strong, firm hand is not immediately 
exercised. 

Federal funds and projects are needed 
for jobs—but not blackmail rewards to 
subsidize the indoctrination of more agi- 
tation and inflammatory hatred. Our 
present plight was initiated by the in- 
trusion of politics and government into 
so-called social justice. Additional in- 
terference into the lives, homes, and fu- 
tures of our people can only serve like 
more gasoline to enlarge the fires in our 
land. The Federal role must move for- 
ward by restoring the affairs of society 
to the people themselves of their local 
governing body. The unrest and riots 
occurred when local government was 
abolished. Law and order can only re- 
turn by restoring local control. Peace of 
mind is far more desired than dissention 
and being the subject of agitation and 
bickering or promises and a utopia unat- 
tainable in this life. 

Mr. Speaker, I include, following my re- 
marks, an article from the Washington 
Evening Star of February 15, 1967, by 
former Supreme Court Justice Charles 
E. Whittaker, which is most appropriate 
at this time. 

Crvit DISOBEDIENCE ENCOURAGED, WHITTAKER 
Says 

A former Supreme Court justice last night 
accused President Johnson, Vice President 
Humphrey, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
and American church leaders of encouraging 
violation of the law by civil rights demon- 
strators. 

The attack came from Charles E. Whit- 
taker, who retired in 1962, in the opening lec- 
ture of a three-part seminar on law, order 
and civil disobedience sponsored by the 
American Enterprise Institute, a conserva- 
tively oriented nonpartisan educational in- 
stitution. The seminar is being held at 
George Washington University. 

Whittaker cited a 1964 statement by Rusk: 
“If I were a Negro, I too would demonstrate.” 

Then he cited astatement by Humphrey 
last year that if he had to live in the slums 
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“you'd have more trouble than you have had 
already, because I’ve got enough spark left 
in me to lead a mighty good revolt under 
those conditions.” 

Finally, he quoted the President’s remarks 
in August 1965, to demonstrators at the 
White House: “I am proud this morning to 
salute you as fellow revolutionaries. Neither 
you nor I are willing to accept the tyranny 
of poverty. ... I hope that you... will go 
out into the hinterland and rouse the masses 
and blow the bugles and tell them that the 
hour has arrived and their day is here. 

Reasonable minds cannot doubt, Whittak- 
er said, that such statements constituted an 
endorsement of civil disobedience, even 
though not intended as such. 

Alluding to support of Negro civil rights 
Movements in the South by “Northern 
whites,” including ministers and other 
church people, Whittaker said their support 
of demonstrations vocally, physically or fi- 
nancially put them in a position where they 
“cannot now escape a measure of responsi- 
bility” for the results of the demonstrations. 

Whittaker said he was sure that “a 
majority of American Negroes are law-abid- 
ing citizens of good sense and do not sub- 
scribe to, and will have no truck with, the 
preachments of some self-appointed Negro 
leaders that have exhorted and incited 
Negroes to violate our laws. . . My criti- 
cisms are of those mibguided and irresponsi- 
ble self-appointed Negro leaders who have 
exhorted and incited others to violate our 
laws, and of the relatively small percentage 
of our Negroes—usually the poorest and least 
educated ones—who have fallen under the 
spell of these leaders and have been carrying 
out their exhortations.” 


M-16 Rifle 
EXTENSION SE REMARKS 


HON. JAMES | A. McCLURE 


or IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, another 
Idaho boy in Vietnam, this time an Army 
sergeant, has made his views known on 
the M-16 rifle. 

He says that the M-16 “jams from the 
slightest amount of dirt” and is gener- 
ally unreliable. According to this man, 
the Chinese assault weapon supplied to 
the North Vietnamese is more reliable 
and carries 10 more rounds in its maga- 
zine. The sergeant says he and his unit 
prefer the World War I vintage Thomp- 
son submachinegun “because it still fires 
when dirty” and has deadly effectiveness 
at the short range employed in ambush 
action. 

Our colleagues, who at this moment 
are investigating the reliability of the 
M-16, should remember that those who 
defend the rifle do so from the safety 
of their rooms in the Pentagon, and that 
the complaints come from the men in the 
field whose very survival rests on the de- 
. of the weapons they fight 

I am well aware of the tests that have 
absolved the M-16 of every sin, malum 
prohibitum or malum per se. Neverthe- 
less, you cannot argue with the combat 
soldier using the rifle. I prefer to take 
his word rather than that of Defense De- 
partment officials whose credibility in 
these matters is about on a par with the 
M-16 itself. 
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Hon. W. S. (Bil) Stuckey, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL M. LANDRUM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, each new 
Congress brings a variety of new Mem- 
bers, all able and intensely concerned 
about the affairs of our Nation and the 
world. No exception, the 90th Congress 
received a large group of able young 
Americans each of whom his constitu- 
ency and the Nation as well can respect 
and admire. 

My own State of Georgia sent four 
able and dedicated young Americans to 
the 90th Congress. In these first 7 
months of this initial session, these new 
Members have demonstrated their splen- 
did qualities as Representatives in the 
Nation's Congress. While all Members 
try to evaluate the problems with which 
we deal here on the basis of the national 
good, we all know that every Member 
must pay special attention to the prob- 
lems of his congressional district. 

One of Georgia’s fine new Members is 
Congressman W. S. (BILL) Stuckey, JR., 
and he has initiated an activity in his dis- 
trict which, I believe, will be of interest 
to every Member of this body. His con- 
cern about the economic level and the 
educational welfare of his constituents 
has prompted the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Stuckey] to organize a develop- 
ment council designed to promote eco- 
nomic, educational, and cultural im- 
provements in the Eighth Congressional 
District. : 

Mr. Sruckry proposed the Eighth 
District Development Council last sum- 
mer, and the actual work of organization 
began the following January when a 
group of planners from over the State 
met to lay the groundwork. The orga- 
nizations represented by this planning 
group, headed by Mr. J. W. Fanning, vice 
president of services at the University of 
Georgia, including the area planning and 
development commissions, the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Georgia Tech, the State 
chamber of commerce and the depart- 
ment of industry and trade. 

By June 23 of this year, the Eighth 
District Development Council became a 
reality when representatives from each 
of the district's 24 counties, having been 
elected by county and city leaders, met 
in Douglas, Ga. At this first meeting in 
Douglas, designated to be the council’s 
home because of its geographical relation 
to the rest of the district, the new mem- 
bers elected officers and approved the 
proposed bylaws drawn up by the pre- 
liminary planning committee. 

Mr. Elton Brooks, of Coffee County, 
was elected chairman of the council. Mr. 
John Raulerson, Glynn County, was se- 
lected vice chairman; and Mr. Clayton 
Jay, Jr., of Ben Hill, will serve as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Members of the nominating committee 
were Mr. John Laws, Appling County, 
chairman; Mr. John Raulerson, Glynn 
County; Mr. Brooks Blitch, Clinch 
County; Mr. Jerrie McCranie, Cook 
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County; and Mr. Jesse Hamby, Bleckley 
County. 

After the council has petitioned for a 
charter as a nonprofit organization, a 
full-time executive director can be hired 
to carry out the goals which have been 
set forth. 

In addressing the newly elected mem- 
bers of the Eighth District Development 
Council in Douglas on June 23d, Con- 
gressman Stuckey told the group: 

I believe the fact that we are all here to- 
gether this evening and the county and city 
leaders have responded so quickly in electing 
representatives, proves that the 8th District 
is prepared to take the Initiative to pull itself 
up off the bottom of the economic ladder, and 
I know that we can do just that. 


He continued: 

The success of the Development Council 
now depends on each of you here. . . . In the 
final analysis, the success or failure of our 
efforts will depend on the everyday courage, 
determination and dedication of each of 
you. 

Mr. Stuckey emphasized that his role 
in the development council would be 
limited strictly to what assistance he 
might offer as the Congressman from the 
Eighth District. 


In connection with this, Congressman ` 


Sruckxx said: 

It is my very strong belief that the 8th 
District Development Council can only be 
effective if it is removed from political races 
as a body, and I want to state emphatically 
that this includes my own. I do not believe 
that this Council should become a political 
football. It should most definitely remain 
non-partisan as far as politics is concerned. 

In no way, do I intend to suggest or affect 
the decisions of this organization. 


Congressman Stuckey has on numer- 
ous occasions praised the work already 
being done by the Area Planning and De- 
velopment Commissions, the institutions 
of higher learning, the chambers of com- 
merce and the department of industry 
and trade. He stresses the fact that the 
new Eighth District Development Coun- 
cil will not overlap the activities of these 
groups but will serve to coordinate their 
work. One of the main functions of the 
council will be to stimulate the economy 
in the Eighth District by encouraging 
new industry to the area. 

Mr. Stuckey has already demon- 
strated his concern for his congressional 
district and for the people who live there 
in a very tangible way through his ef- 
forts in the creation of the Eighth Dis- 
trict Development Council. 


Carl Sandburg and Fred Schwengel 


SPEECH 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, Carl 
Sandburg was only a name, a figure, and 
an author to me. I had read a great deal 
of his material on Abraham Lincoln, and 
I vividly recall his white-haired presence 
at the inauguration cf the late President 
John F. Kennedy. 
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His death, of course, was a great loss 
to our country, because I believe poets, 
historians, and biographers to be part of 
our country's treasure chest and Sand- 
burg was all gold. 

But as I reread the profound and mov- 
ing statement (Record July 26 at Page 
H9477 et seq.) by the Congressman from 
Iowa, FRED SCHWENGEL, I realized that 
just as Sandburg caught the spirit of 
Abraham Lincoln, so too had Sch wENGEL 
caught the spirit of Sandburg. 

Of course, we all know the interest of 
FRED SCHWENGEL in government and his- 
tory in the United States, but I commend 
especially to my colleagues, the Schwen- 
gel eulogy on Sandburg. 


Job Corps Wins an “A” for Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to direct the attention of my col- 
leagues to an editorial which appeared in 
the Asheville Citizen, on Monday, June 
26, 1967, about the Schenck Job Corps 
Center located in the district which I 
represent in Congress. When the three 
Job Corps centers were first located in 
western North Carolina many neighbor- 
ing residents were critical and even hos- 
tile. But since that time the corpsmen 
have demonstrated to the home folks’ 
satisfaction that corpsmen are no dif- 
ferent from other Americans in their 
work and behavior and have made many 
friends. 


The editorial follows: 

Jos Corps Wins AN A“ von SERVICE 

When the first Job Corps camps were lo- 
cated in Western North Carolina, some of 
the neighboring residents were critical and 
even hostile, Since that time most members 
of the corps have demonstrated by their 
work and behavior that they are no different 
from other Americans. 

Recently members of the Corps put out a 
forest fire in the North Mills River area 
which threatened the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald E. Kempton and could have caused 
injury to Mrs. Kempton’s invalid mother. 
The grateful Kemptons later invited 50 Job 
Corpsmen to their house for a Sunday after- 
noon picnic and asked a Henderson County 
Commissioner to give official thanks to the 
men. 

Mr. Jackson's remarks are worth quoting. 
He said that, “At a time like this, many 
people would have pretended not to notice 
that help was needed, or would have pleaded 
they were too busy, or just would not have 
cared enough to help in a situation where 
there was no chance for personal gan 
The fact that you were not only able, but 
willing to give your time and energy to 
putting out a forest flre—a project of im- 
portance to all citizens—that you did it... 
because it was there to be done and you did 
it selflessly ... proves to me that we do 
indeed have good citizens among our young 
people. It is very comforting to know that in 
the tomorrows when some of us will no 
longer be around, there will be young people 
like you coming on to take over the respon- 
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sibilities we have today. Our country will be 
in good hands 

In North Mills River, at least, the Job 
Corps has won lasting friends. 


A Salute to Commissioner Samael C. Jack- 
son, Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, 2 years 
have passed since the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission began its work 
to implement title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, which forbids discrimina- 
tion in employment because of race, color, 
relizion, sex, or national origin. Those of 
us who have followed the progress of this 
enforcement agency are aware of the 
contributions made by Commissioner 
Samuel C. Jackson, who recently began 
the third year of his 3-year appointment. 

Circumstances have decreed that Com- 
missioner Jackson should become a stable 
factor in the somewhat fluid develop- 
ment of the EEOC over the past 24 
months, during which there have been 
numerous changes in membership and 
in the staff. Mr. Jackson has brought to 
the agency a fortunate combination of a 
Close association with those who framed 
title VII. knowledge of labor law and la- 
bor relations, and expertise in civil rights 
matters. All of these have contributed to 
the remarkable ability he has displayed 
in discharging his duties as a commis- 
sioner in this important body. 

Named in the summer of 1965 as one 
of the five original members—one of two 
Republicans—Mr. Jackson came to his 
post from a private law practice in his 
native Kansas. His work as institutional 
attorney and child welfare attorney for 
the Kansas Department of Social Wel- 
fare had further enhanced his under- 
standing of human problems. Long active 
in matters involving human relations and 
civil rights, his contributions to the work 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People are known 
throughout the United States. A dynam- 
ic president for the Topeka branch of 
the NAACP, he had also served the or- 
ganization as regional attorney and as 
a member of the national board. 

During his 2 years as a member of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, Mr. Jackson has demonstrated 
a thorough knowledge and understand- 
ing of the phenomenon of employment 
discrimination, as it has been manifested 
in American society throughout our his- 
tory, as well as the broad range of social 
problems that affect those who now seek 
recourse to title VII and to other legisla- 
tion—Federal and State—designed to 
eliminate inequality. 

At the same time, Commissioner Jack- 
son can be wholly sympathetic to those 
citizens who form the “clientele” of the 
agency and yet be able to communicate 
with and relate to those in the business 
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and labor worlds who are regulated by 
the legislation. The relationships he has 
established for the Commission and the 
good will he has engendered through his 
efforts have been possible largely because 
of his receptivity to differing points of 
view in contacts with all concerned and 
the- constructive attitude with which he 
has approached all negotiations. 
Repeatedly, Mr. Jackson has received 
high praise for untiring efforts to achieve 
the goal of equal employment opportu- 
nity, from all sectors. He has spent un- 
counted hours in the attempt to assist 
different groups which can have signifi- 
cant impact on the problem. Testimony 
to this fact can be had from a large 
number of individuals and organizations 
who have benefited by hearing him speak 
or by participating with him in consulta- 
tions. Elected and appointed officials at 
all levels of government; businessmen 
and labor leaders; civic and fraternal 
groups; civil rights, educational and re- 
ligious leaders; and citizens from all 
walks of life have commended his effec- 
tiveness and the reasoning clarity of his 


purpose. 

From the top echelons of management 
in one of America’s five largest com- 
panies came a typical accolade: 

Executives of businesses are sometimes 
quite removed from the policy personnel of 
the Federal Government, and this distance 
not only encourages a lack of knowledge of 
the Government's policies and problems, but 
also tends to breed a degree of suspicion or 
distrust of the motives of the units of the 
Government. The result is often a barrier 
between the Government and business which 
tends to impede the fulfillment of the ob- 
jectives of both. 

Mr. Jackson's visit provided us with a bet- 
ter understanding of the problems the Com- 
mission seeks to solve and the responsibility 
of business to cooperate in solving those 
problems. His obvious dedication to his work, 
and the frankness and candor with which he 
discussed the benefits, pitfalls, and techni- 
ques of the provision of equal employment 
opportunity policies and practices not only 
has provided us with a better knowlelge of 
these areas, but it also afforded an intelligent 
stimulation to our people to concern them- 
selves with this subject in their dally oper- 
ations. 

By calling to our attention some specific 
employment complaints, Mr. Jackson was 
able to suggest areas of potential problems 
we might face in the future. This has offered 
us an opportunity to re-examine certain 
practices to avoid future difficulties, while 
at the same time furthering the goals of 
[the] Commission. 


A large employers’ association recog- 
nized that “often our elected and ap- 
pointed officials are criticized for their 
shortcomings while their outstanding 
works are overlooked,” and took the 
opportunity to commend Mr. Jackson for 
his “statesmanlike manner” in commu- 
nicating its members’ responsibilities un- 
der title VII in an honest, meaningful, 
as well as tactful manner. 

Following Commissioner Jackson's re- 
cent address before an audience of hun- 
dreds in a large eastern city, an execu- 
tive for a private agency deeply involved 
in civil rights and social problems com- 
mented: 

If all his presentations are as meaningful 
+... it must be agreed that he is a very 
capable ambassador for the Commission and 
its efforts to promote. equal opportunity in 
employment. 
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Labor leaders, too, have recognized the 
worth of the Commissioner's efforts in 
seeking solutions to problems. The presi- 
dent of a large industrial union has 
stated that Mr. Jackson was able, 
through his participation in a confer- 
ence program, to set the stage for an 
“exchange of ideas and priorities,” a 
strengthening immeasurably the chances 
for overcoming problems. 

Wide knowledge of the intricacies of 
the labor relations field and an aware- 
ness of the depth and extent of employ- 
ment discrimination have enabled Com- 
missioner Jackson to play an indispensa- 
ble role in the development of policy and 
program for the EEOC, and thus to guide 
the establishment and implementation 
of procedures designed to serve those who 
are appealing in large numbers to the 
Agency. 

The gratitude of civil rights forces for 
Jackson’s work was perhaps best ex- 
pressed in a recent newspaper column 
by Clarence Mitchell, Jr., of the NAACP: 

Mr. Jackson, a midwest Republican, is 
highly respected by GOP leaders. During 
the effort to gain passage of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act, Title VII of which established 
EEOC, Mr. Jackson was an indispensable 
worker with Republican members of the 
House and Senate. An able lawyer and a 
hard-driving executive, Mr. Jackson has 
boosted the Commission's stock to an all- 
time high among fair-minded Republicans. 
(Column: From the Work Bench, Baltimore 
Afro-American, July 1967.) 


The continued work of Commissioner 
Samuel C. Jackson will aid us in deal- 
ing with the basic problem plaguing our 
riot-torn cities. 


Star-Telegram Tells How Community 
Action Program Battles Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, all too 
often we hear the statement that if the 
poor really wanted to rise out of the con- 
ditions of squalor and poverty in which 
they live they would do so. There already 
exist, it is argued, ample facilities and 
programs to take care of their needs— 
that poor people are just too lazy to use 
them. 

Those who believe this fallacy have 
closed their eyes to the degradation and 
suffering which beats down on the poor 
from the day of their birth. What these 
people desperately need, and what the 
Office of Economic Opportunity tries 
to give them, is a boost so that they can 
grab hold of the bottom rung of the 
ladder of opportunity and start to pull 
themselves up. 

I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues an article written by Cath- 
erine Gunn in the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram which points out that “some 
people do not know how to knock on the 
door of opportunity. Others cannot 
knock without help.” The article ex- 
plains how the directors of the eight 
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neighborhood centers operating under 
the community action program in Fort 
Worth actively seek out these people and 
let them know of the services available 
to them. 

One such family consisted of two 
adults and 18 children, existing on $60 
a month and receiving no assistance. 
Surely nothing but a lack of knowledge 
would keep a family which has only $3 
a month per person from using those re- 
sources which are available. I am grate- 
ful that in Fort Worth there are peo- 
ple willing to help those who exist in a 
prison of ignorance, illiteracy, fear, and 
mistrust. The article follows: 

ACTION Program HELPS DEFEAT Poverty 


Some people da not know how to knock on 
the door of opportunity. Others cannot 
knock without help. 

Take, for example, the mother of a young- 
ster who was stealing school lunches so he 
and his brother and sister could eat like 
other children. 

Or two old people lying on a floor. The 
woman was paralyzed from her waist down. 
One of the man's legs was missing. 

Because misery often is cloaked by doors 
that stay closed to reality, a group of Fort 
Worth people have been going about trying 
to free the inmates of poverty. These are the 
directors of the eight neighborhood centers 
now operating under the Community Action 
Program 


They are finding people jailed by the cir- 
cumstances of ignorance, language barriers, 
illiteracy, fear and mistrust. 

The mother of the boy who was stealing 
school lunches had no idea what to do about 
the situation that prompted her son's ac- 
tions. In the home were 18 children and two 
adults. Two of the older children had chil- 
dren of their own, and all were attempting to 
live on an income of $60 a month—a child 
support check from a father who sometimes 
didn't send it. 

No one in the household knew that if the 
family were broken into three units, state 
assistance would be available for éach group. 

A way out for the handicapped couple liv- 
ing on an unkempt floor was found by the 
director of the area’s neighborhood center. 
Now they are in a clean convalescent home 
and have three good meals a day—not just 
the flapjacks and beans the man with the 
amputated leg was able to manage now and 
then. 

Each day, the neighborhood center direc- 
tors are on the lookout for people such as 
these. Ministers, public school personnel and 
agency workers have provided the names of 


persons living in areas of the highest con- 


centration of poverty. Others have been dis- 
covered by knocking on doors, 

The neighborhood center officials are find- 
ing that many families or individuals know 
nothing of how to help themselves. For, as 
one director put it, if one cannot obtain 
food and other necessities, he cannot buy 
a newspaper, radio or television, nor can he 
afford books or a telephone, 

Also, language barriers lead to half truths 
or misunderstandings. Illiteracy breeds fear 
and lack of trust. 

Sometimes obtaining something as simple 
as a birth certificate proves too difficult.” 

The neighborhood directors are finding 
that churches, agencies, clubs and individ- 
uals are more than willing to help. They now 
have about 90 such sources they can call on 
for help, But getting the needy person and 
a benefactor together is not always easy. One 
often shies from the other for a number of 
reasons. 

The directors have concluded that the 
destitute frequently will talk with them 
more freely than they would with a relief 
agency. This, apparently is true because the 
needy feel the directors are not going to 
“take anything away from them —their chil- 
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dren, their home or whatever allotment they 
might have. 

In turn, the directors perform an invalu- 
able service in interpreting to relief sources 
the needs of people who were afraid or un- 
able to speak for themselves. 

In their rounds, they found a mother and 
father of a mentally retarded child, who did 
not know how to seek help for the child or 
for themselves in meeting the problems such 
a child often creates In a home. 

The directors have found people sitting in 
the dark and doing without water because 
they did not know what to do about discon- 
tinued utilities. They have found people who 
needed medical care but could not get to a 
hospital or clinic and back home. 

They have placed children in school for 
the first time and have returned dropouts to 
school, 

One director was able to secure a “big 
brother" for a boy who was headed in the 
wrong direction. 

Still another director is making it possible 
for children to enter the Head Start pro- 
gram by caring for them during after-school 
hours. 

The center that has opened its doors dur- 
ing after-school Head Start hours requires 
the mothers of the children either to con- 
tribute four hours a week to volunteer serv- 
ice or help in some other way. Therefore, 
volunteers are being recruited directly from 
the low-income neighborhoods, 

“Clothes are as important as food,” one 
director stated. So some of the mothers made 
clothes. 

Block clubs are being formed for a taste of 
social life. Women gather around a card 
table set up in a rocky little yard to talk 
while making something useful. 

Baseball and softball teams are being or- 
ganized, and girls are being taught to cook 
and sew. 

Each center is serving as a focal point for 
poverty and poverty-related programs in the 
community. Each director is enthusiastic 
about the reception accorded their clients by 
local and state welfare and health depart- 
ments and other sources, such as the Lions 
Club, which provides eye glasses, dental 
hygienists, CAP extension workers for Plan- 
ned Parenthood Center, project aldes from 
the Community Action home management 


program, and the Texas Employment Com- 


mission. : 

When the centers were planned, it was felt 
that once in operation, they would attempt 
to decentralize many of the traditional serv- 
ices that have been available through social 
welfare agencies. Their role would be (1) to 
help people become aware of resources avall- 
able for their use and (2) to interpret to 
welfare agencies specific neighborhood needs. 

The project is administered by the Bethle- 
hem Center board. Mrs, Sybil Dodson is pro- 
gram director. 

“Target areas are designated by numbers. 

At the time the centers were established, 
one area had 2,031 families with incomes of 
less than $3,000 a year; 1,916 dwellings were 
substandard; 3,534 residents had less than 
an eight-grade education, 429 mothers with 
children under 6 were in the labor force; 506 
persons were receiving Old Age Assistance, 
Aid for Dependent Children or Tarrant 
County welfare department assistance, and 
325 males and 267 females over 14 years were 
unemployed. 

The total number of families in the area 
was 4,049. Of the 2,031 families with incomes 
under $3,000 a year, 487 had incomes rang- 
ing from nothing to $1,000 and 784 familles 
$1,000 to $1,999. 

The eight target areas have a total popula- 
tion of 84,000. The eight directors have had 
direct contact with 13,000. Their work has 
just begun. 

It was hoped that when funds first were 
requested by the Community Council of 
Fort Worth and Tarrant County, the funding 
organization for CAP programs of the area, 
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the areas would have a staff of 24 persons. 
Funds finally. approved by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, however, provided for 
one worker in each of the eight areas. 

In January, the Community Council ap- 
plied for funds that would enable each area 
to have three workers. So far, the additional 
grant has not been approved. 

On May 31, additional funds were re- 
quested for a comprehensive health, man- 
power, self-help neighborhood improvement 
and community organization program. 

Criticism of the Bethlehem Center board's 
current program has centered on the use of 
women as directors of the majority of the 
centers instead of an all-male staff. Also, 
center locations have been declared inade- 
quate. ’ 

Adequate staff and better site locations 
will cause the program’s value to increase 
proportionately, the supervisors feel. 

CAP programs are encouraged to use per- 
sonnel from within the poverty areas, and 
male workers are not always available. 

Miss Josephine Beckwith, director of Beth- 
lehem Center, has declared: 

“The war on poverty is to provide oppor- 
tunities for better living conditions, better 
educational opportunities, employment and 
all of the human needs with which society 
should be concerned. 

“This includes,” she sald, “the opportunity 
for the disadvantaged people of any com- 
munity to organize so that they might speak 
for themselves to the community, interpret- 
ing their needs as they see them. This comes 
about through neighborhood organization. 

“However, in a neighborhood where there 
are 2,031 families making less than $3,000 a 
year, one neighborhood director cannot be 
concerned with the immediate needs of the 
people and perform all the anticipated pro- 
grams necessary to lick the war on poverty,” 
she said. 

“I would say the establishment of a rap- 
port, of confidence and the attempt to moti- 
vate people to help themselves has been the 
initial attack from the neighborhood center 
worker. 

“There should be a reawakening of a feel- 
ing of self-worth so that one can accept the 
economic opportunities that are available,” 
she said, 


Gen. Lewis Walt: A Wise and Dedicated 


Servant of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Texas congressional delegation was 
honored with a memorable briefing on 
the Vietnam situation by Lt. Gen. Lewis 
W. Walt, of the U.S. Marines. 

Our delegation was deeply moved by 
what this fine and devoted American had 
to say. As you know, General Walt served 
brilliantly in Vietnam from 1965 until re- 
cently as commanding general of the 
Third Marine Amphibious Force in the 
I Corps area, consisting of the five north- 
ernmost provinces in South Vietnam. 

Amidst all of the confusion about our 
mission in Vietnam, it is refreshing to 
get the true story from a man who knows 
what he is talking about—a man who 
speaks from battlefield experience. 

We have all heard how, in this in- 
credible technological age, wars will sup- 
posedly be fought by remote control and 
by the push of a button. Well, Vietnam 
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has taught us that the foot soldier is still 
our most indispensable force for national 
security. And this war has also empha- 
sized that all of the computers and tabu- 
lators in the world cannot replace an 
inspiring and courageous general. 

Lewis Walt is such a general. He en- 
joys the respect and affection of the 
Marines he led into battle. 

Lewis Walt knows the enemy—but he 
knows the people of South Vietnam, too. 
He has planned and successfully executed 
slashing attacks—but he has also helped 
to plan and build peaceful economic, and 
social development in the countryside. 
He knows the Vietnamese as do few 
Americans. And he likes and admires 
them—and believes in their future. 

General Walt's associates consider him 
to possess and ideal combination of prac- 
tical combat experience, military leader- 
ship and managerial skill, together with 
a rare dedication, sincerity, and warmth. 
These traits blend into a rare leadership 
ability—perhaps best demonstrated in 
Vietnam where he led and organized the 
activities of all agencies—United States 
and Vietnamese, military and civilian— 
into productive and effective programs. 

General Westmoreland has said of 
Lewis Walt: 

He's not only big physically, but big 
morally. 


This sums up the kind of man the gen- 
eral is. 

The general is an excellent speaker—a 
fact many Americans around the country 
are discovering for themselves. He has 
been meeting with civic and educational 
groups whenever possible, reporting on 
Vietnam and placing the conflict in true 
perspective. 

Let me share with my colleagues some 
of his thoughts as expressed before the 
Texas delegation, and from other ap- 
pearances across the country. 

On the nature of the war in Vietnam, 
the general said: 

This is one of the most complicated, com- 
plex, frustrating, multi-sided efforts we've 
ever been engaged in . . We're fighting it— 
and I mean our government and the govern- 
ment and people of Vietnam—in the po- 
litical . . . sociological ... ecomomic ... 
psychological. . and military arenas—all 
at the same time. 


General Walt believes that our objec- 
tives in the I Corps area to be both de- 
structive and constructive. He says: 

We have to destroy the armed enemy. But, 
we have to positively assist the Vietnamese 
people to rebuild their country and to shape 
their own destiny. 


He emphasizes that our military ef- 
forts in Vietnam are a shield behind 
which reconstruction may start and have 
some chance of succeeding.” We have to 
assist the people “to reconstitute their 
government and their social institutions, 
reconstruct their schools, their homes 
and their means for making a living. 
Make no mistake—both sides are after 
the people. 

He has little patience with those who 
are overly critical of the South Viet- 
namese military. He says: 

They are short of manpower, of leadership, 
of trained personnel. Well, why shouldn't 
they be? Those people have been fighting 
this war for 18 years. I've got the fullest 
confidence in the potential of their armed 
forces. 
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And he says that in the I Corps area 
the Vietnamese forces have done “a mag- 
nificent job.” 

He emphasizes over and over that this 
is a battle to win not territory—but the 
minds and hearts of the people. 

“In this war a soldier has to be much 
more than a man with a rifle or a man whose 
only object is to kill. He has to be part dip- 
lomat, part technician, part politiclan—and 
100 percent human being. 


Our men have met this challenge. They 
are young and resourceful fighting men 
who can look the VC in the eye one day 
and show a villager how to build a play- 
ground for the children, the next. 

The general says: 

I have never ceased to be amazed by the 
understanding of these young Americans. 
They've come to a totally foreign environ- 
ment, met a people beleagured by 18 years of 
war, suspicious of foreigners, as far removed 
from the American experience as if they'd 
come from another planet, yet the American 
serviceman can grasp the plight of these Viet- 
namese, and he can sympathize with them 
and understand them. 


Our troops, he says, are the ambassa- 
dors at the hamlet level. And they do a 
really superior job. 

The general makes clear that he be- 
lieves in the future of the South Viet- 
namese. I Corps, he says, was long be- 
lieved to be a very poor part of South 
Vietnam because it has not been able to 
produce enough food for the people there. 
But, he says, this is not because the 
capability is not there. I Corps now has 
the only coal mine in South Vietnam—a 
mine taken from the Vietcong. This mine 
is now under government control and 
under U.S. protection. It is producing 
several hundred million tons of coal, and 
the Vietnamese are building a large 
thermal electric plant in the area to serve 
all five of the northern provinces with 
electricity. 

At present, only the cities have elec- 
trie power. But once electricity is in- 
stalled in these rural areas, the farmers 
will be able to install water pumps in 
the rivers and pump water into nearby 
rice paddies. This means they will have 
two crops each year, instead of just one. 

The Vietnamese are also building a 
fertilizer plant as a byproduct of the 
coal, and this fertilizer cam be used by 
all of the rice paddies in I Corps area. 
The meaning of this, says the general, 
is that rice production will increase by 
nearly three times as much as is now 
presently produced, enabling Vietnam to 
better feed its own people. 

He notes other fine economic poten- 
tials in the I Corps area: abundant sugar- 
cane—a sugar mill is being started with 
American help; excellent fishing—a 
canning factory is being planned—and 
some of the world’s loveliest beaches that 
could made the area “the playground of 
Southeast Asia.” 

These objectives, the general makes 
clear, will not be accomplished over- 
night. But he does think that we are 
headed in the right direction. In his 
words: 

We are making progress . 
confident of the outcome. 


Nor does the general predict a quick 
outcome to the fighting. The war, he 
feels, depends on two factors: First, how 
many troops the North Vietnamese Army 
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is going to throw down on us and keep 
taking the terrible losses they are taking. 
Second, how many troops we are going 
to put in the country to stop them. 

General Walt thinks we may be in 
Vietnam for as long as 12 to 15 years. 
He does not think the fighting will rage 
that long, but American forces will be 
needed to maintain security, He notes 
that our troops have been stationed in 
Korea for a long time. And he adds that 
South Vietnam has as much potential for 
economic and political growth as Korea, 
and a strong South Vietnam will give 
the United States a strong and valued 
ally in Southeast Asia to block Commu- 
nist forces in that part of the world. 

To Lewis Walt, there is no confusion 
or apprehension about America’s com- 
mitment to the people of South Vietnam. 

We cannot abandon these people. For, 
as the General said: 

If we withdrew it would only be a matter 
of a few days before the Viet Cong would be 
back in, and they would be killing. 


Iam proud of a country that is able to 
produce men like General Walt. And I 
am delighted that the American people 
now have an opportunity to see and 
listen to the General explain our hopes 
and aspirations for the people of South 
Vietnam. The General is neither a hawk 
nor a dove. He is only a peace-seeker— 
dedicated to a fair and prompt settle- 
ment of this costly and bloody war. But 
he is also committed to our seeing the 
job through until a settlement can be 
reached with the Communists. 

And here, too, he reflects our Nation's 
hope that ways can be found to induce 
Hanoi to join with us in the search for 
peace. But until that day comes, Lewis 
Walt and others like him, will shoulder 
the burden of securing a decent life for a 
people and a country that have known 
little but war all of their lives. 

He told us: 

The most dramatic change that I have 
observed out there in the past two years is 
the attitude of the people. Two years ago 
that Vietnamese people in I Corps were 
fraught with fear. Today, they are gaining 
confidence in their own government and in 
their own institutions and they see a much 
better world for themselves resulting from 
our presence in that troubled country. 


Statement on the Middle East Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, we have been subjected to such 
a barrage of propaganda by the Commu- 
nist nations and their Arab fellow trav- 
elers at the United Nations and elsewhere 
that it would appear that Israel, a free 
world nation of 2%4 million people, 
sought to take over the vast lands of the 
estimated 450 million Moslems of the 
world. 

The intended victim, Israel, success- 
fully resisted a Communist-inspired and 
Communist-armed so-called war of na- 
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tional liberation. A Soviet plot to domi- 
nate the Middle East was frustrated by 
Israel valor and military skill. Israel is 
ready to discuss withdrawal from cease- 
fire lines on the basis of a permanent 
peace settlement and adequate, reason- 
able, security guarantees. 

Yet we hear such a one-sided blast 
from the Communists and Arabs that the 
whole brutal spectacle of the Arabs gang- 
ing up on Israel before June 5 has be- 
come a desert mirage, a sort of “instant” 
distortion of history. 

Israel refused to submit to aggression 
or to bow before the threats and taunts of 
Moscow. The Russians are using the 
Israel issue, emotionally volatile to the 
Arabs, as a device to penetrate the Mos- 
lem world. The Communists hope to 
exploit the Israel issue from Morocco to 
Indonesia. 

The time has come, Mr. Speaker, to set 
the record straight. History is beginning 
to repeat itself. The Soviet Union has 
embarked on a massive program of re- 
supply of jets and tanks to Egypt and 
Syria. Egypt already has received more 
than half of the number of jets destroyed 
by Israel. 

The Russians have ignored the State 
Department's pious pleas for limitation 
of arms shipments to the region. It is 
obvious that the Russians have no moral 
concern for limitation of tensions. They 
want to stir up and exploit further Arab 
bellicosity and passions. They want to 
use the Israel issue for all its worth. They 
have discovered a gimmick to divert 
America from the unfinished task in 
Vietnam. 

Failure by the United States to imple- 
ment commitments to Israel has been 
noted by NATO allies. The West Ger- 
mans observed that President Johnson 
failed to test the Egyptian blockade of the 
Strait of Tiran. Today the German press 
asks about the validity of our guarantees 
on Berlin. The wishywashy stand of the 
administration in the Middle East has 
undermined the strength of our commit- 
ments and eroded the value of the sacri- 
fices in Vietnam by our martyrs. 

The Russian fleet enters Egyptian 
ports and threatens open intervention. 
We make no answer. The Arabs see 
strength on one side, timidity on the 
other. 

Let us be consistent. Communism is 
communism, whether in Southeast Asia 
or the Middle East. Moscow is still trying 
to bury us. 

Russian actions speak louder than 
their words. President Johnson may be 
enchanted with his summit talks at 
Glassboro, N.J. But none of the alleged 
magic of personal contact has been re- 
vealed to us in the Middle East. The 
Soviet Union has shown not a spirit 
of Hollybush, but a spirit of guided- 
missile cruisers in Port Said and Alex- 
andria. 

The Russians are pushing for weak 
spots, trying to penetrate wherever we 
show weakness or confusion. 

The time has come for us to draw a 
line in the Middle East. If not, we will 
permit the Russians to turn defeat into 
victory. 

Let the State Department not become 
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so mesmerized by hopes to restore rela- 
tions with Arab nations now hostile to 
us that we appease both Arabs and Com- 
munists in a one-sided and disastrous 
bid for detente. 

We are beginning to forget that the 
conflict in the Middle East started when 
the Arabs, armed and encouraged by 
Russia, decided to gang up on Israel, 
cut off her access to the seas, mass on 
her borders, and destroy that pro-West- 
ern democracy. Israel was termed an 
“outpost of imperialism” because of her 
friendship with America and the free 
world. 

The world saw another saga of David 
dealing with Goliath. But Goliath is 
being revived. 

I call attention of the House to the 
following transcript of actual statements 
by Arab leaders at the outbreak of the 
war last month. The Russians would 
rewrite history in the manner of 1984 
to distort the facts. The time has come 
to refresh our insights on how the pres- 
ent situation came about. 

The transcription of Arab statements 
of June 4 and 5 follows: 

ARAB STATEMENTS PRIOR TO THE EGYPTIAN 

ATTACK ON JUNE 5, 1967 


1. President Nasser of Egypt, 1730 GMT, 
June 4: “The Iraqi forces have moved and so 
did the heroic Iraqi Army and the Iraqi 
people. The whole Arab nation has moved. 
We had to prepare ourselves for the 
decisive battle with the enemy and when we 
felt we were ready, we retrieved our right. 
The UNEF was evacuated and we returned to 
the Gulf of Aqaba, which we have closed, 
The UNEF is finished—it has left our country 
and it will not return again... Today we 
tell them (Israel) we are facing you in the 
battle and are burning with desire for it to 
start in order to get revenge for the 1956 
treachery.” 

2. President Arif of Iraq, 1620 GMT, June 
4: “Brothers and guests. God has imposed a 
Holy War on us. We will thus be participat- 
ing with our brother strugglers on the bor- 
ders of Palestine in the Arabs’ great battle 
in our sacred land where our flags have been 
ralsed once more.” 

3. King Hussein of Jordan, 1600 GMT, June 
4: “Today the Arab nation is moving as one 
nation to face its responsibilities. We are 
ready to fight to the end for our legitimate 
rights. The entire Jordanian people have 
risen to the level of battle.” 

JUNE 5, 1967—THE ARABS ATTACK ISRAEL 


1. Amman Radio, Jordan, 0720 GMT, June 
5: “The Arab nation has united its views and 
ranks to repel every aggression and restore 
the usurped rights and territory. Masses of 
our Arab nation: Rest assured and be joyful 
about the imminent return and liberation.” 

2. Amman Radio, Jordan, 1015 GMT, June 
5: “Jordanian Royal Air Force planes have 
begun bombing targets in the enemy terri- 
tory. The bombing is still in progress.” 

3. Amman Radio, Jordan, 1035 GMT, June 
5: Proclamation by Joint Command: “The 
Jordanian, Iraqi, and Syrian air forces are 
carrying out joint air operations and bomb- 
ing targets inside our occupied territory. 
The bombing is still in progress.” 

4, Amman Radio, Jordan, 1040, GMT, June 
5: Proclamation of Jordanian military 
spokesman: “Our valiant forces have occu- 
pied Jabal Mukabbir in Jerusalem. The enemy 
is fleeing before our advancing forces south 
of Jerusalem. A great fire broke out in five 
settlements (in Israel) as a result of bom- 
berdment by our artillery.” 

5. Damascus Radio, S: ria. 0715 GMT, June 
5: “Arab brothers: The battle with the state 
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of gangs has begun. To arms, O Arabs, To 
arms, masses of our people. The hour of the 
battle has struck and the march toward 
Palestine has begun.” 

6. Damascus Radio, Syria, 0725 GMT, June 
5: “Comrades in arms in Cairo, Gaza, Sharm 
El-Sheikh, and Sinai, and masses of our peo- 
ple in Jordan. We are at your side in the 
glorious march towards Tel Aviv. Damascus, 
the people, the Socialist Arab Bath Party, 
are responding. Strike and we are on your 


side on the firing line.” 

7. Damascus Radio, Syria, 0745 GMT, 
June 5: “Brothers: Today is your day, 
the day of freedom and the day of the re- 
turn. Millions of Arabs are backing you 
Strike! Millions of free people in the world 
support you. Strike! The toilers and honest 
people bless your step. Strike! They bless you 
as you radiate fire and light. Strike. Strike. 
Strike!” 

8. Damascus Radio, Syria, 0815 GMT, 
June 5: “Our Arab land, flame up and burn 
the invaders. Destroy them all. To arms, 
O Arabs! To the heart of occupied Palestine! 
Rendezvous in Tel Aviv, O Arabs! Crush the 
aggressor invaders, the Zionists, and crush 
the United States!“ 

9. Damascus Radio, Syria, 0900 GMT, 
June 5: Statement by the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Army: “The zero-hour has be- 
gun. Our planes are now shelling the enemy's 
cities, positions, and installations. O masses 
of our Arab people: Arab Syria has entered 
the battle. Syria is now engaging the enemy 
and destroying its positions. The Arab rev- 
olution will not retreat before fully de- 
stroying the Israeli existence in our Arab 
homeland.” 

10. President Al-Atasi of Syria, 1220 GMT, 
June 5: “Our present battle will be one of 
final liberation of the usurped territory from 
imperialism and Zionism. No international 
force can oppose the will of the struggling 
Arab people.” 

11. Damascus Radio, Syria, 1030 GMT, 
June 5: “At 1200 today a telephone contact 
took place between President Jamal Abd 
an-Nasir and Chief of State Dr. Nur ad-Din 
al-Atasi, President Abd an-Nasir emphasized 
that the Arab people in Egypt and their 
valiant army are determined to follow the 
battle to the end. Chief of State Dr. Nur 
ad-Din al-Atasi emphasized that the Arab 
people in Syria and their valiant army are 
determined to continue the battle until 
victory.” 

12. Damascus Radio, Syria, 1322 GMT, 
June 5: “Iraqi President Abd ar-Rahman 
Arif has contacted Chief of State Dr, Nur ad- 
Din al-Atasi by telephone. During the con- 
versation the two leaders affirmed the two 
countries’ determination to fight the battle 
of the Arab nation until victory is achieved.” 

18. Damascus Radio, Syria, 0455 GMT, 
June 6: “A direct telephone conversation 
took place last night between Algerian Presi- 
dent Houari Boumediene and Chief of State 
Dr. Nur ad-Din al-Atasi. The Algerian Presi- 
dent affirmed support of the Algerian Arab 
people, army, and revolution for the Syrian 
revolution in the fateful battle of the Arab 
nation, the battle for the liberation of 
Palestine.” 

14. Jidda Radio, Saudi Arabia, 2140 
GMT, June 5: King Feisal: “The Saudi 
Arablan Kingdom considers Israel's presence 
in the heart of the Arab world a war against 
all the Arab world. Therefore, the Saudi 
Arabian Kingdom is in a permanent state 
of war against the existence of Israel until 
such existence ceases. Our forces’ entrance 
into fraternal Jordan, the honorable battle 
they are now waging together with the other 
Arab forces in the fateful battle, and our 
employment of all our resources for this 
battle are but a confirmation of our declara- 
tion of war against the Zionist gangs.“ 
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U.N Expeditionary Force Against South 
Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the threat 
of war against South Africa as a tool 
to appease the many “fronts” being 
called nations in the United Nations or- 
oreo has again raised its ugly 

ead. 

The American people will not permit 
the first American boy to become in- 
volved in another United Nations face- 
saving aggressive war. We want no com- 
pulsory draft or U.S. military personnel 
to serve in any United Nations expe- 
ditionary force. 

No hearing has been permitted on H.R, 
5479 which seeks merely to amend the 
United Nations Participation Act of 1945 
to restore to the elected representatives 
of the American people; that is, Con- 
gress, the approval or rejection of send- 
ing American troops into battle—be it 
called police action or war. 

Completely ignoring the will of the 
people inaction toward these hearings 
can but be implied announcement, that 
the State Department approves of the 
unelected U.N. world dictatorship by 
denying to the U.S. Congress any voice 
in the arbitrary and capricious use of 
American troops. 

For these reasons, I have introduced 
H.R. 11465 calling for complete repeal of 
the U.N. Participation Act of 1945 as 
amended, in all aspects. Why talk de- 
mocracy and human rights yet deprive 
the elected representatives of the 
mothers and dads from performing their 
Obligation under the Constitution by 
haying any voice in the determination 
of who and where our troops are com- 
mitted and what we are fighting for or 
against? 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the Chicago 
Tribune release of July 21 following my 
remarks: 

Now THEY'RE AFTER SOUTH Arnica AGAIN 

Stalled in its efforts to get back at Israel, 
the Afro-Asian clique in the United Nations 
has reverted to its crusade against South 
Africa. The special U.N. committee on “apart- 
heid“ has chosen this moment—as if the 
U.N. didn't have enough trouble already— 
to issue a detailed analysis of what a UN. 
expeditionary force would be up against if 
it were to attack South Africa. 

The communist-Arab coalition would no 
doubt welcome a face-saying diversion of 
activity just mow, and the South African 
squabble is made to order for their purposes. 
The report was prepared by Abdulrahim 
Farah of Somalia, which is particularly sym- 
Pathetic with the left-wing Arabs, and it 
States that South Africa has doubled its mili- 
tary strength since 1961, when the Afro- 
Asians started their campaign to punish 
South Africa for its domestic racial policies 
and to throw the South Africans out of 
South-West Africa, the former German ter- 
ritory which was given to them under a 
League of Nations mandate. 

The report says that South Africa has also 
established a citizen force which will soon 
reach 100,000 and is manned thru compul- 
sory military service. 
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The implication is that the longer the U.N. 
delays, the harder it will be to bring South 
Africa to its knees. Two years ago the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace 
belied its name by publishing what amounted 
to a battle plan for U.N. collective measures 
against South Africa. It contemplated a 30- 
day blitzkrieg with 93,000 ground troops and, 
as an alternative, a six-month naval and air 
blockade. The first would cost 94 million 
dollars, according to the study; the second 
166 million. 

Presumably the cost in men and money 
would be considerably higher now, but the 
Somallan report says nothing about who 
would provide this force. The hope, obvi- 
ously, is that if the U.N. votes to undertake 
this absurd task, the United States will be 
maneuvered into supporting it. After all, we 
supported the resolution calling for a U.N. 
take-over in South-West Africa, and how 
else could it be carried out? 

This question should have been asked be- 
fore we got into the squabble in the first 
place. Having failed to do so, we had better 
make it abundantly clear now that we do 
not intend to get mixed up in a war against 
South Africa and that the Afro-Aslans are 
on a dead-end road if they are counting on 
it. The gesture is as futile as nearly every- 
thing else that the U.N. has undertaken. 


Dickey-Lincoln School Federal Power 
Project in Maine 


SPEECH 


HON. G. ROBERT WATKINS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R, 11641) making 
appropriations for certain civil functions 
administered by the Department of Defense, 
the Panama Canal, certain agencies of the 
Department of the Interior, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, the Atlantic-Pacific Inter- 
oceanic Canal Study Commission, the Dela- 
ware River Basin Commission, Interstate 
Commission on the Potomac River Basin, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the 
Water Resources Council, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other purposes, 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, de- 
spite the fact that in 1965 the Dickey- 
Lincoln project was rejected in the 
House by a record vote, it also came in 
for heavy criticism in 1966, another at- 
tempt has been made to fund it in the 
Public Works and Atomic Energy Com- 
mission Appropriation Act for 1968. 

I cannot, in good conscience, support a 
proposal which I do not consider eco- 
nomically feasible. A statement made by 
the Electric Coordinating Council of New 
England last month that the project 
would mean both higher rates and higher 
taxes, plus the fact that the House Ap- 
propriations Committee staff report had 
no recommendation” would seem to sub- 
stantiate the contention of “economi- 
cally unsound,” and thus vindicate our 
position. 

According to one of my worthy col- 
leagues, who has made a painstaking 
and careful study of the project, it also 
would require a treaty with the Govern- 
ment of Canada to compensate them for 
flooded lands. Canada undoubtedly would 
demand some of the benefits, and until 
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we could know just how much we would 
have to give our neighbor north of the 
border, no cost-benefit figures are real- 
istic. 

Mr. Chairman, we are faced with a 
huge Federal deficit and an ever-mount- 
ing cost of the tragic war in Vietnam. We 
cannot in justice deny our men over there 
anything which is needed for their sur- 
vival, so we must pare to the bone all 
unnecessary spending at home. My ef- 
forts to defeat this project are predi- 
cated upon the need to save the taxpay- 
ers’ money by refusing to fund a pro- 
posal where they would not get adequate 
returns for the amount expended. 


President of Tennessee Municipal League 
Pushes Fight for Balanced Program of 


Government Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr, Speaker, 
Mr. Robert A. McNees, president of the 
Tennessee Municipal League and a city 
councilman of Oak Ridge, emphasizes ef- 
forts to develop a balanced program of 
services at all levels of government in the 
July issue of Tennessee Town and City. 
Because of the interest of my colleagues 
and the American people in this most 
important matter, I include Mr. McNees’ 
review in the Appendix of the RECORD, as 
follows: 

LEAGUE PRESIDENT REVIEWS 1966-67 
(By Robert A. McNees, president, Tennessee 
Municipal League): 

The Intergovernmental Committee of the 
Tennessee Municipal League and Tennessee 
County Services Association has become 
well recognized and respected throughout 
the state as the joint legislative agency of the 
two local government associations. We did 
not have a perfect score card in the recent 
Legislative session, but our program fared 
reasonably well. Adding this year's accom- 
plishments to those of past sessions produces 
a really remarkable and impressive record. 

Tennessee's cities and counties have 
adopted the position that there must be a 
balanced program of services at all levels of 
government in all areas of our state. We 
have urged recognition of the fact that 
there is a multiplicity of demands upon the 
public dollar, and that each interest should 
be treated fairly. In this endeavor we have 
had the cooperation of our friends in county 
government and generally, of the state 
government. 

There is one disturbing situation bearing 
on this general philosophy of balanced goy- 
ernmental services which I feel constrained 
to mention. I refer to the continuing effort 
by organized education interests to deprive 
municipal governments of their lawful share 
of local county-wide sales taxes. 

FORMULA CONSIDERED FAIR TO ALL 

In virtually every county where the local 
sales tax has come to a yote, a vigorous cam- 
paign has been mounted by school officials 
and others to persuade the municipalities to 
surrender some or all of their revenue. 

Let me make it perfectly clear that this is 
not the work of the Tennessee County Serv- 
ices Association. Our League and the County 
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Services Association agreed—when we jointly 

the enabling legislation—that the 
distribution formula in the law is equitable 
in the absence of unusual local circum- 
stances, 

This formula recognizes that counties have 
primary responsibilty for public education, 
and it allocates all the first half of collec- 
tions to the county for school purposes. The 
second one-half, under the formula, is di- 
vided according to whether the sales were 
made inside a municipality or outside. This 
part of the formula recognizes that there are 
many other demands upon local government 
in adition to public schools, and that local 
governments will funnel all new revenues 
into one service only at the expense of ne- 
glecting others. 

The local sales tax is the only sizable new 
revenue source available to municapilities for 
many years—perhaps in our lifetime. How- 
ever, public schools have been receiving in- 
creasingly large amounts of outside assist- 
ance from the state and federal governments. 
This is sure to continue. 

The League in no case proposes to try to 
tell a municipality what it should do with 
its revenues. This is a matter for local deci- 
sion. We are concerned that all municipal 
officials understand their rights under the 
law. 

In most instances over the nation—in 
about 90 per cent of the some 3,000 locally- 
levied sales taxes—this is a municipal rey- 
enue source, The cities levy and keep all 
of the proceeds for muncipal purposes. We 
feel that the Tennessee formula is certainly 
equitable—even generous to other govern- 
mental interests 

WON SOME, LOST SOME 


The 1967 session of the General Assembly 
Was unlike any other General Assembly we 
have seen in 27 years our League has been 
in existence. 

We must admit some failures in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Some of our Intergovernmen- 
tal Committee's program the Local Govern- 
ment Platform was enacted. Other bills are 
still in committee, to be considered again 
next year. None of our bills was killed out- 
right. However, cuts in the Governor’s state 
budget mainly reduced state funds for cities 
and counties. 

On the success side of the ledger, here are 
some of the bills supported by our League 
which were enacted: 

Utility franchise tax bill, aimed at pre- 
venting $15 millions of annual local losses as 
a result of court-ordered equalization of 
property assessments. 

Statewide reappraisal bills, and bills aimed 
at strengthening the office of the tax assessor 
and helping local governments meet some of 
the tax loss from utility property. 

Sewage treatment grants bill, authorizing 
the state to participate in the federal Clean 
Water program with 25 per cent grants for 
local projects—thereby reducing the local 
share from the present 70 per cent to 25 
per cent. Unfortunately, however, no money 
for this purpose was appropriated! 

Interlocal contracts bill, authorizing cities 
and counties to contract with each other, 
and with governments in other states, for 
activities they already are authorized to do 
separately. 

Ambulance service bill, authorizing cities 
and counties to operate ambulance services, 
or to contract with private operators, and to 
regulate ambulance service. 

Also—although TML had no policy posi- 
tion on the matter—many municipal officials 
were interested in the new laws permitting 
elections on legalized sale of mixed drinks 
in metropolitan areas and municipal option 
(rather than county-wide option) on opera- 
tion of retail liquor stores. 

Two pieces of bad legislation falled to pass. 
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One was the rural electric cooperatives’ bill 
to permit co-ops to continue serving cus- 
tomers who were annexed by a municipality. 
The other was the bill to permit local school 
boards to call a referendum on school budgets 
if the city or county did not approve them 
as submitted. 

SERIOUS THREAT, MAJOR VICTORY 


The rural co-ops’ bill represented the most 
serious threat to municipal annexation and 
service rights since enactment of our na- 
tionally-acclaimed annexation law in 1955. 
If this dangerous precedent had been estab- 
lished—that of denying a municipality the 
right to grant a franchise or to acquire at 
fair prices the property of electric co-ops in 
annexed areas—then the way would have 
been cleared for depriving municipalities of 
any and all utility franchise and service 
rights. Annexation would become financially 
impossible and politically unaccepable. 

IRRESPONSIBILITY, NOT INDEPENDENCE 


The school budget referendum bill was 
opposed by our Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee—as it has been in the past two sessions. 
The entire principle of throwing every budget 
issue up to referendum approval—which is 
what the bill invited—is unsound govern- 
mentally. Especially damaging was the pro- 
vision of the bill allowing a school board 
to call a referendum on an increased school 
budget, overriding the budget approved by 
the county or city governing body—without 
including a vote on the necessary property 
tax increase to provide the additional money. 

This is not fiscal independence, as some 
proponents of the bill have argued. Instead, 
it is fiscal irresponsibility. It amounts to 
passing the buck from the school board to 
the local governing body to reduce budgets 
for other functions or to levy a tax increase. 

Only one bad bill was enacted—the tort 
lability bill requiring local governments to 
provide counsel for firemen and policemen 
and pay any damages awarded to a maximum 
of $50,000 for any person or $100,000 for any 
accident, except for willfull wrongdoing or 
punitive damages, 


Air Safety and Noise Abatement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, congres- 
sional hearings are now being held on 
the problem of air safety. The recent 
tragedy at Hendersonville, N.C., which 
involved a collision between a small pri- 
vate plane—a twin-engine Cessna—and 
a Peidmont Airlines jetliner—a Boeing 
727—dramatized the need for this con- 
gressional inquiry. 

Since 1956 there have been 199 air 
accidents resulting in 669 deaths. Of 
these accidents, 160 involved general— 
private and executive—aviation planes. 
Of all air accidents, 75 percent involve 
private craft and the most recent 
tragedy took the lives of 81 persons, 
including the Secretary-designate of the 
Navy and his family. 

Mr. Speaker, I have often addressed 
my colleagues in the House on the ques- 
tion of aircraft noise abatement. I want 
to make it clear today that I see no in- 
consistency in pursuing air safety and 
noise abatement with equal energy— 
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remembering at all times that there can 
be no compromise with safety. 

For urgent reasons of safety I suggest 
that the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion give serious thought to the diver- 
Sion of all general aviation flights to 
secondary airfields. 

In the New York metropolitan area I 
would support a ban on all private air- 
craft at Kennedy, La Guardia, and New- 
ark Airports and a diversion of these air- 
craft to such secondary airfields as Mac- 
Arthur Field in Suffolk County, West- 
chester County Airport, and Teterboro 
Airport in New Jersey, as well as others. 

The great increase in air traffic at the 
major airports in the New York metro- 
politan area has made the joint use of 
these airports by both commercial and 
private craft an extremely hazardous 
business. About 75 percent of all air acci- 
dents involve general aviation aircraft, 
and I fear a repetition of the North Caro- 
lina tragedy at Kennedy or La Guardia 
because of the large number of private 
craft using these facilities. 

There has been no evidence that air- 
craft noise abatement procedures have 
affected safety of aircraft. While safety 
must be the primary goal, I believe we 
can also establish noise abatement pro- 
cedures without compromising on safety. 
The Secretary of Tarnsportation should 
use all his administrative existing au- 
thority to accomplish both these ends. 


Results of Legislative Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES V. SMITH 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
as a freshman Member of this body I 
feel that in order for me to truly reflect 
the wishes of the people of southwestern 
Oklahoma who elected me that I should 
have the benefit of their viewpoint on 
many of the serious issues which we have, 
and are to face, in the 90th Congress. 

In keeping with this, I forwarded to my 
district approximately 190,000 question- 
naires listing questions which I thought 
would better enable me to represent those 
who elected me last November. To date 
my office has received over 18,000 replies 
which have been computed by my staff. 

As well, the State Legislature of Okla- 
homa has recently seen fit to redistrict 
the State of Oklahoma, and because of 
this I also sent a separate questionnaire 
to four new counties in the newly created 
Fourth Congressional District in order to 
allow the citizens of Oklahoma, McClain, 
Cleveland, and Pottawatomie Counties to 
express their viewpoint. The results from 
these counties has been most gratifying. 

Mr. Speaker, unless there is objection 
I include both of these questionnaires 
verbatim in the Recorp, along with the 
results computed by my staff: 

Dear Frienn: Since the State Legislature 
has seen fit to include your county within 
the new 4th District in which I will seek 
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re-election in 1958, I hope that I am not 
being too presumptuous in asking your 
opinion on many of the serious issues in the 
poth Congress. 

In keeping with the concept that Gov- 
ernment should be responsive to the the 
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will of the people; I am asking you as an 
American citizen to advise me on these 
problem. These are only a few of the impor- 
tant issues facing our nation; but I would 
appreciate. your answering the questions be- 
low, and making any comments you might 
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have on the back of this sheet, It is not nec- 
essary for you to sign your name: but It you 
do, you can be assured that it will be kept 
confidential. 
Sincerely yours, 
James. V. SMITA, 


RESULTS FROM THE PRESENT 6TH DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA (23 COUNTIES) 


1. Should ths United States 
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Dran Frrenn: You and I are faced with 
many serious issues in the goth Congress. 
In keeping with the concept that Govern- 
ment should be responsive to the will of 
the people. I am asking you as an American 


citizen to advise me on these problems. 
These are-only a few of the important issues 
facing our nation; but I would appreciate 
your answering the questions below, and 
making any comments you might have on 


the back of this sheet. It is not necessary for 
you to sign your name; but if you do, you 


can be assured that it will be kept 
confidential. 
Sincerely yours, 
James V. SMITH. 


RESULTS FROM THE PRESENT 6TH DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA (23 COUNTIES) 
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Eshkol Praises Johnson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


o NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had nothing but the highest praise for 
the way in which President Johnson 
handled the Middle East situation. 

A recent article in the Jewish Press re- 
lates the text of an interview given by 
Prime Minister Levi Eshkol. In: the in- 
terview, the Prime Minister expressed 
his satisfaction with the position of our 
President and the Nation in the recent 
crisis. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article which ap- 
Peared in the July 21, 1967, edition of 
the Jewish Press: 

ESHKOL PRAISES JOHNSON HIGHLY 

JERUSALEM: — The Jewish Press has received 
the exact text of an interview given by 
Prime Minister Levi Eshkol last week in 


which he dealt with various problems con- 
cerning Israel. Two vital areas were not 
mentioned in any of the United States news- 
papers but shed light on the feelings of the 
Israeli government leaders concerning the 
world situation. 

Despite certain dissatisfactions in certain 
American Jewish circles with the conduct of 
President Lyndon B. Johnson during the re- 
cent crisis in the Middle East, Eshkol made 
it clear that he warmly thanked the United 
States for its actions. 

In reply to the question “Are you satis- 
fled with the stand of the United States” 
Premier Eshkol answered: 

“I think, that the Americans and Presi- 
dent Johnson are deserving of a hearty vote 
of thanks.” r 

In addition, Eshkol made an unusually 
frank and bitter attack on the Soviet Union 
when said: 

"I can describe the conduct of the Soviet 
Union in no other way than wicked . I 
cannot even for a moment think that the 
Russians did not understand the conse- 
quences. of the Egyptian military buildup 
in the Sinai desert, the closing of the Straits 
of Tiran and the flights of planes over our 
borders and I cannot for a second imagine 
that they did not realize the truth and there- 
fore I cannot help but consider their con- 
duct and acts as wicked acts against Israel 


and the Jewish people throughout the world.” 


The Rats Come Every Night 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on July 20 
this body considered the question of pro- 
posed rat control legislation. This legis- 
lation was in effect rejected by the 
House with the defeat of a resolution 
to open general debate on the bill. At 
that time a number of my distinguished 
colleagues seemed to find a certain 


‘degree of levity in the situation, and ex- 


pressed themselves in a manner which 
might have been more appropriate the 
day before when dealing with the so- 
called antiriot legislation. I feel strong- 
ly that the only levity which arises 
from this situation is the ironic humor 
which 1 feel as I view a representative 
body that can one day, aroused to a 
fever pitch, pass legislation which com- 
pletely fails to deal with the principal 
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causes of our urban crisis, and then the 
next day refuse to even consider legis- 
lation which would attack a problem 
that contributes significantly to the con- 
ditions of this unrest. 

Certain of my colleagues also seemed 
to feel that the major factor in the prob- 
lem of rat control is the unwillingness of 
the individuals most directly concerned 
in this situation to initiate action which 
would fully utilize the resources at hand 
to remedy the problem. Today I wish to 
introduce into the Recor a recent article 
by the highly respected journalist Jimmy 
Breslin. In this article, which appeared 
in the Washington Post of July 25, Mr. 
Breslin describes a case of very highly 
motivated, imaginative individual action, 
which, for a variety of reasons, fails to 
solve the individual’s problem, save for 
the moment. 

I feel that this article presents the 
problem in a light which was overlooked 
by many in the debate of July 20. It illus- 
trates the seriousness of a situation 
which plagues many Americans daily. 
Though the article describes only one 
household in New York City, I would cer- 
tainly deem it unfortunate should my 
colleagues feel that these problems are 
necessarily restricted to one household, 
or to one neighborhood, or even to one 
city. The article follows: 

HARLEM’S ENDLESS BATTLE—THE Rats Come 
Every Nicur 
(By Jimmy Breslin) 

New Tonk —At eight o'clock at night, the 
rats come up from the spaces around the 
sewer pipes under the boiler room where 
they have slept all day. They cling to the 
big rusted pipe and come up into the boiler 
room and then they start up the pipes which 
are inside the walls of the five-story tene- 
ment, The rats come for food and water in 
the apartments where the people live. 

As the rats crawled through the building, 
many of the people who live at 220 East 111th 
St. in the part of New York called East Har- 
lem were out on the sidewalk. Many of them 
talked about the trouble of the night be- 
fore, when a man with a knife was killed 
by à cop up at the corner, 

The neighborhood made the first motions 
towards a riot, then stopped when Mayor 
Lindsay arrived and plunged into the crowd. 
Now, two games of dice were played by men 
standing in semi-circles around the bottom 
of the stoop. Four men sat on milk boxes 
around a card table playing dominoes. Pedro 
Perdomo, in a yellow polo shirt and floppy 
field worker's hat, sat on a car fender and 
pounded a bongo drum held between his 
knees. 

“Yare, yare," he sang out. 

“Caro,” four people yelled back. 

TAKES OFF SHOE 

Upstairs, in apartment three on the third 
floor, Cathy Marrero shrieked., Her husband 
Ebro broke in a smile. They had just chased 
two rats from under the kitchen sink and 
the rats had run into the bathroom and 
Ebro had slammed the door on them, Now, 
Ebro said. Now I have them. The rats al- 
ways stay in the bathroom, licking water 
from the tub. They never crawl out of the 
room. Ebro bent down and took off his left 
shoe. 

“Ha,” he said. 

“Here,” his wife said. She handed him a 
flatiron. Ebro shook his head no. He held 
the shoe up in his right hand and opened 
the bathroom door slowly, and slid inside. 
He slammed the door behind him. He began 
shouting, “Ho, ha, ho,” while he beat the 
two rats in the bathtub to death with the 
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shoe. The shoe sounded hollow against the 
sides of the bathtub. 

Ebro opened the door and came out, his 
face and arms glistening with sweat. He 
pointed to the rats inside, in the bathtub. 
They were very small rats for East Harlem. 
They were much larger than mice, but still 
very small for East Harlem, where rats are 
very big. 

“You came just in time,” Ebro said. 

“Do you chase them like this every night?” 
he was asked. 

DOING THE DISHES 


“Every night? How could you work in the 
morning if you do this?” He said. “They 
just came this time right out under the 
sink while my wife is doing the dishes. She 
started chasing them. So I chase too.” 

His wife came in with a handbrush and a 
paper bag. She swept the two dead rats into 
a paper bag. She reached over and emptied 
the two dead rats out of the paper bag and 
Into the tollet. She flushed the toilet. She 
put the paper bag into the bathtub. Ebro lit 
a match and set the bag on fire, After the 
paper bag burned away, his wife took a bot- 
tle of disinfectant from the shelf and poured 
it all over the bathtub. The disinfectant 
smelled strong and Ebro left. 

He walked out to the living room while his 
wife scrubbed the bathtub. To get to the 
living room you go first into the kitchen, 
then through two rooms that have no doors 
or windows. A bed, and a crib next to it, was 
in each room. You come out into a small 
front room that has a linoleum floor. A 
broken couch, two rocking chairs and a 
stuffed chair covered with a plastic filled the 
small room, 

A framed Army discharge certificate and 
pictures of John F, Kennedy and the Sacred 
Heart were on the wall over the couch. The 
two sooty windows were open to the hot air 
of the street and the sound of the bongo 
drum, 

“The rates come every night?“ Ebro was 
asked. 

“All night long,” he said. “You see into the 
kitchen from here? See the refrigerator? I 
have two by four wood holding it up. That 
is so we can get underneath it with a broom 
to chase the rats when they get under it.“ 

“Don’t you use a rat trap or poison?” 

“The children,” he said. “You cannot have 
traps and poison around with babies. No. 
Nobody uses traps because everybody has 
babies. Have you ever smelled a rat when he 
dies under the floorboards or between the 
walls? No way to get him out.” 

“Why don’t you try cats?” 

CAT DISAPPEARS 

He smiled. “The janitor got this big cat 
and put him in the boiler room. One morn- 
ing he told me to come and look. There was 
cat fur all around the boiler room. And no 
cat. Huh. There are rats in the boiler room 
bigger than any cat.” 

“A dog then?” “Sometimes dogs are good, 
sometimes they’re not.” “Is more trouble 
than it’s worth anyway. There are so many 
rats in this neighborhood for anything to 
work,” 

Ebro is 27. He works for the Railway Ex- 
press Agency. His wife came into the room 
with cans of beer. Ebro and his wife sat and 
drank from the cans. 

“Our baby is only three weeks,” she said. 
“We keep him in bed with us. The other two, 
we have the crib set up high. No rats come 
there so far. But you still can't leave a baby 
alone," 

“Has anybody been bitten by them?” 

“Who hasn't?“ Ebro said. 

“What do you do when you get bitten?” 

Nothing.“ he said. “Oh, some people have 
had to go to the doctor. But with me, only 
nips.” 

“Come into the kitchen and be quiet and 
you hear them,” his wife said, 
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SOUNDS IN THE WALLS 


We went into the kitchen and drank beer 
from the cans and listened for what seemed 
like a long time but was only 10 minutes. 
Then there was this sound in the walls. A 
scratching sound. The tumbling, scrambling 
sound when one of the rats moved quickly. 

It is a sound by ttself, And when you are 
young, and you sleep on the side of the bed 
next to the wall and the rats scratch against 
the wall at your ear, you carry the sound 
with you for the rest of your life. It is some- 
thing that is heard by people in every poor 
neighborhood in every city in the Nation. 
And it is one of the reasons why this is our 
longest of summers. Last week, the House of 
Representatives thought it all was a cause 
for laughter. 


T 


Present State of NATO Command 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, preoc- 
cupied as we are daily with our domestic 
problems, we at times forget that where 
forces of division seem to erect problems 
for us on the one hand, there are those 
areas where constant vigilance by NATO 
seeks to protect the kind of life we call 
democracy. As chairman of the Repub- 
lican Committee on Western Alliances, 
I was pleased to read an article by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer recently where he de- 
scribes his impressions of the present 
state of the NATO command, now lo- 
cated in Belgium. 

I should like to include the article 
entitled “SHAPE Headquarters at Cas- 
teau Aware of Russian Menace”: 
SHAPE HEADQUARTERS AT CASTEAU AWARE OF 

RUSSIAN MENACE 

CASTEAU, BELGIUM. —Perhaps the best way 
to strengthen the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization upon whose military might the 
future of the entire West depends, would be 
for the sceptics among our allies to visit the 
new home of SHAPE, 28 miles southwest of 
Brussels. For there they could not help learn- 
ing that the Supreme Allied Commander Eu- 
rope, General Lyman L. Lemnitzer, and his 
Many allied associates are under instructions 
to defend the integrity of the member coun- 
tries by all necessary means. 

If this includes the use of first-strike nu- 
clear weapons, so much the worse for the 


aggressor. 

In Berlin, the U.S. minister, Brewster 
Morris, remarked to me that he was weary 
of the opinion voiced by certain of our allies, 
beginning with President de Gaulle, that the 
United States would never risk the destruc- 
tion of American cities to save, say, Den- 
mark. 

A few hours in Casteau has convinced me 
that Morris is right: it is high time that our 
President ceased saying that the United 
States would “never strike first’ when he 
knows that Washington and NATO reserve 
the right to meet any form of aggression by 
all n means even if this means using 
nuclear weapons first. 

WOULD STRENGTHEN NATO 


It would clear the air, silence the nuclear 
appeasers at home and do more than any- 
thing else imaginable to restore to NATO the 
vitality it had under President Eisenhower. 

For SHAPE has not only successfully made 
the painful move from Rocquencourt, France, 
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to Casteau, Belgium (at President de Gaulle’s 
insistence) and nine months after the choice 
of that place, is well on the road to com- 
plete installation. 

What was until last October, a one-and-a- 
quarter-square-miles plece of woods and 
training ground for Belgian troops has now 
become the working quarters of 3,100 SHAPE 
employees, 50 per cent of them Americans. 
Eighteen new buildings with more to come, 
houses for the members and their families 
both on the spot and in five neighboring 
villages, a number of apartments, all these 
are creating an impressive SHAPE complex 
which the contractors hope to finish before 
the end of this year. They thus reveal the 
earnestness with which the Supreme Allied 
Commander Europe and his foreign associates 
are steadily strengthening their preparations 
to deter if possible and to win if necessary 
any war launched by communist aggressors. 

ON WORLD AFFAIRS AWARE OF RED DANGER 

Not since I visited the American nuclear 
command at Omaha have I had such an 
impression of strength and determination 
on our side. 

Moreover, it. seems to me, nothing would 
do American and European appeasers and 
wishful thinkers more good than to spend 
a few hours listening to the SHAPE members 
describing what could be a growing rather 
than a diminishing Soviet danger. 

The reasons are two, In the fitst place, 
these people know about all there is to know 
concerning the Soviet Union's rapidly in- 
creasing military buildup. And in the second 
Place, unlike most civilian Kremlinologists in 
America, they pay attention only to what the 
Soviets do; never to what they say. For they 
note that even while at the United Nations, 
Soviet leaders glorify peace, they are fur- 
nishing 90 per cent of the arms used by North 
Vietnam and the Viet Cong and have com- 
mitted themselves to the use of Russian 
naval force if necessary against Israel and 
have embarked upon a  political-military 
campaign the aim of which is the exclusion 
of Western strategical and commercial in- 
terests from the entire Middle East, with the 
overthrow of the remaining pro-Western 
governments. 

Compared with this fact, what Kosygin, 
Brezhnev and other Kremlin double-talkers 
say is just so much eye-wash, 

This realism is unfortunately virtually 
unique in Western Europe and it seems to 
be becoming rare in America. So long as it 
exists at Casieau, free men everywhere can 
sleep more soundly. 


A Time of Uncertain Sounds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ser- 
mon delivered by the Reverend Doctor 
Walter E. Courtenay at the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Nashville, Tenn.: 

A Time or UNCERTAIN SOUNDS 

This morning I call your attention to a 
great text, “If the trumpet give an uncer- 
tain sound, who shall prepare himself for 
the battle?” I use this text because we are 
meeting in a time of uncertain sounds, We 
lack current trumpets that alert us, arouse 
us, and direct us toward the duties that are 
certainly ours as citizens, and as members of 
the Christian Church, 
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We are told that military trumpets were 
used by the Roman cavalry, and ceased to be 
used when the Empire fell. We know that the 
ancient shofar, the ram's horn or the cow's 
horn, was used by the Israelites in both 
battles and religious services, It is interesting 
that. drums, until recent years, were used by 
both the armies and the navies of the world 
in the ordering of responsibilities. During the 
War Between the States, it was the drum 
that called men to action, to advance and to 
retreat. Drums continued to be prominent 
until the 16th century, but in the 17th cen- 
tury the bugle came into existence to be a 
louder, clearer voice of command. 

I grew up to the sound of bugles, and 
bugles have always had specific meanings 
for me. 

It was the bugle that announced reveille, 
time to get up. It was the bugle that an- 
nounced chow time. It was the bugle that 
commanded advance, that ordered the charge, 
that announced retreat in battle, the retreat 
of the colors, and sounded taps when the day 
was done. With buglers there was no place 
for confusion, They were supposed to know 
the call to be used, and to use that call in 
response to a definite order, Each call was 
definite, distinct, and decisive, and those 
trained under the sound of the bugle were 
supposed to hear and to promptly obey. 

The whole of life needs such an ordering. 
Only such an ordering can make for orga- 
nization, sure purpose, unity and purposive 
progress. It is something we need in our 
own personal lives. For, as Christians, we, 
above all the peoples of the world, are sup- 
posed to hear and to obey the trumpets of 
God. As Christians, we are also supposed to 
remember that our own personal lives are 
bugles, bugles that say something to the 
world, and through which God is striving to 
say something to all mankind, 

Your life and mine is a trumpet in our 
society, a bugle, if you please. It has a dis- 
tinct place in America today. Yet, many of 
the bugle calls of our personal lives are 
muted. Many are unclear. Many are creating 
disorder rather than order. Many are sound- 
ing the charge when the mess-call is all that 
is needed, Many are announcing retreat when 
the charge is what Is. in order. Many are 
sounding taps when it ought to be revellle. 

Each life that is Christian in any deep 
sense ought tc know the trumpet calls of 
God, and the trumpet calls of responsibility, 
Each life ought to avoid confusion in the use 
of the calls, and each life ought to avoid 
indecision. “For if the trumpet gives an un- 
certain sound----.” 

That which is true of the individual life is 
certainly true of government. It is very difi- 
cult for us in our day to know what our 
government is saying. We are bewildered as 
we try to decide whether what is being 
sounded is for the national geod, or merely 
for the advantage of the Administration in 
power or the one that is trying to get into 
power. 

I turn, for example, to the crime problem 
in Washington, D.C., the capital city of this 
nation. One of our Congressmen, a few weeks 
ago, wrote his constituents urging them not 
to come to Washington this summer on va- 
cation because, he said, the streets are un- 
safe. One can believe it when he stops to 
realize that as bad as the crime situation 
was in Washington in 1966, it has now wors- 
ened to the extent of 41%. 

I hear no clear trumpet in Washington 
calling men to do something definite and 
concrete about the situation that exists 
there. Unfortunately, in a time when our 
Negro people are striving for recognition, 
places of responsibility, and the opportunity 
of participating to a larger degree in the life 
of this nation, most of the offenders in Wash- 

are of that race. This, unfortunately, 
is true in all the large cities across America 
today, a definite embarrassment to the better 
people in the Negro race, a definite embar- 
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rassment to our government, a definite em- 
barrassment to all of us. We are tolerating 
these people to say and do things today that 
would not be tolerated if they were white, 
all, I presume, for the sake of votes rather 
than the ordering and re-ordering of so- 
ciety. Such activities are not caused by poy- 
erty or lack of educational opportunity, but 
primarily because of meanness in human 
nature, laziness, and the desire to loot and 
to destroy. There is something quite different 
between a quiet demonstration and a riot 
that burns down buildings, loots stores, and 
forces businesses to close their doors, and 
unless there is a trumpet call in America 
now to put an end to this stupidity, we are 
headed for anarchy, and we will be unable 
to save our nation from that minority of our 
people, white and black, which is unworthy 
of citizenship within this nation. 

I turn also to our welfare program. It is 
amazing that in spite of the millions of dol- 
lars that we have spent on slum clearance, 
and on welfare, that the slums. continue, 
and they grow larger. But, you see, slums, 
to some degree, are internal states in people 
and not just social phenomena, and the 
reciplents of modern welfare are now orga- 
nizing themselves into unions and commit- 
tees for no other purpose than to get larger 
handouts from the federal government. I 
hear no clear trumpet out of Washington 
calling upon our people to resort to self- 
help, self-reliance and self-respect, the 
blessed trinity of Americanism that bullt so 
much greatness into this nation in its yester- 
days. 

We are living in a time when we are striv- 
ing to do something about waste in America. 
We are striving to find solutions to the 
problems of air pollution and water pollu- 
tion, but we are doing very little about the 
pollution of society by worthless people. We 
are spending millions of dollars annually to 
find answers to the problems of industrial 
wastes and community wastes, but we re- 
fuse to recognize that there is also in society 
human wastes, 

It seems to me to be a pertinent fact of 
existence that a certain percentage of human 
beings are bound to end up as waste ma- 
terials. In spite of all the help offered by 
homes, schools, churches, communities, psy- 
chiatrists, sociologists, and government 
agencies, a certain percentage is bound to 
end up being non-productive non-construc- 
tive, non-cooperative, wrongly motivated and 
wrongly willed. We do not like it, it is a 
conclusion most of us refuse to reach, but 
it seems to me that this is a conclusion that 
demands recognition, 

Our concept of hell came to us from a 
place named Gehenna, a place just outside 
the city of Jerusalem, which was in reality 
the city dump. Into Gehenna they 
the wastes of the city, and there it was 
burned. Surely there must be in society a 
place for human wastes, for those human be- 
ings who are wastes as a result of the misuse 
of life, What to do with such I do not know, 
but to recognize the waste as a fact is in 
itself a beginning. 

Man is always going to be accompanied by 
the problem of waste—wasted time, wasted 
efforts, wasted opportunities, wasted bodies, 
wasted minds, wasted souls. Man will always 
be plagued by the problem of sewage. In 
our day we strive to come to grips with the 
problem of the pollution of air and water, but 
what about the pollution of soclety and the 
people who constitute that pollution? The 
greatest pollution of our day is not of air or 
water, but of society. 

We have been having some difficulties in 
Nashville with the Presbyterian-sponsored 
Market Place, a program created to deal with 
the hippies, the hoppies, the beatniks, and 
the useless. One congregation In this city 
is split asunder because of this program, and 
our own Session has asked Presbytery to close 
the Market Place and to re-direct our funds 
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to the support of the Monroe Harding Chil- 
dren's Home. Presbytery has the total pro- 
gram under study and we awaitthe outcome 
of its serious considerations, The sponsors 
have defended the program as a Christian 
attempt to reach these people for Christ, 
but as far as I know there has been no overt 
Christian emphasis in the program, no con- 
verts to Christ, and no persons added to the 
church or community usefulness. This con- 
cern for the unwashed, the unshaved, the 
unshorn, and the uninterested, may be 
worthy of our praise, but we have every right 
to question the methods used. But sometime 
soon we ought to become interested in con- 
gregations of normal people and not merely 
the abnormal few, the victim rather than 
the criminal, the raped rather than the rap- 
ist, the murdered rather than the murderer. 
The lessons learned in the Market Place de- 
mand a new program and a new emphasis. 

In every society there is bound to be hu- 
man wastes, and there is not much we can 
do about it, but let us recognize it. It seems 
to me that every American ought to know 
garbage when he sees it and smells it, and 
we do not need a government program to help 
us recognize it, although we may need a 
program to teach us how to deal with it. 

I turn now to Vietnam, and the Great 
Society, where our national prestige stands 
versus votes in 1968. Our people are divided 
concerning Vietnam simply because there is 
no clear, certain trumpet being sounded. 
There has been no deciaration of war. There 
has been no harnessing of our powers to 
win. The nation is not behind the effort— 
not really! The only positive trumpet sound 
hear in our day is Jewish, not American, 
and they have earned the right to freedom 
and to space. They have proved that right 
by what they have done agriculturally, in- 
dustrially, educationally and culturally with- 
in the boundary lines of Israel. Anyone who 
has been to Israel or has read much about 
it must recognize the fact that they have 
used their time, their talents and their 
money better than any other nation on the 
face of the earth, including the United States 
of America, 5 . 

The Vietnam war ought to end, but it 
must end on a note of victory for the West. 
It must end with victory on the side of those 
who have been willing to confront commun- 
ism in the jungles, and until there is a clear 
trumpet sound in the United States that is 
free of political considerations, our sons are 
going to continue to fight, to suffer, and to 
die in the jungles of southeast Asia, without 
any hope of our ever winning. 

It seems to me that we have to decide 
which is to receive the concentrated atten- 
tion of our people, the war in Vietnam or the 
programs that make permissivenes a destruc- 
tive part of every area of domestic life. So 
much of our time and concern are being 
consumed by complainers and complaints 
that do not really matter. So much is spent 
on placating those who make no valid con- 
tribution to any part of American life that 
I wonder when we are going to honor those 
who are loyal rather than those who are 
disloyal, those who are patriotic rather than 
those who lack patriotism, those who are 
for Gcd, country and peace, rather than 
those who are for indecency, atheism, dis- 
order, and a dole society. 

Our nation cannot go on permitting people 
to flaunt law and order, and there must be 
an end to the burning and looting of busi- 
ness establishments, But where does one hear 
a trumpet sounding a clear call to put an 
end to our complacency and stupidity? There 
must be an end to the molesting of citizens 
and the increase of crime, but where do you 
hear a trumpet calling us to order? Author- 
ity continues to deteriorate, vulgarity and 
sloppiness continue to increase. There is a 
continuing irresponsibility among the lead- 
ers of Negroes, teenagers, college students, 
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yes, and college administrators, that is 
frightening, and the big trumpets are silent 
or sounding calls that do not make sense to 
rational men. 

I then turn to the church. The church 
was established and organized by God to be 
His trumpet. As long as the trumpet con- 
tinues to give an uncertain sound, who is 
going to prepare himself for anything? 

We have a Book, and that Book is sup- 
posed to be our text of truth. It is our only 
depository of the divine revelation made to 
us by God through Jesus of Nazareth. It is 
our only authority for the church’s existence, 
the church's message, and the church's mis- 
sion, It is the only hope we have of a better 
world and a better day. 

What does the Book say? The Book has 
much to say about God as the Creating God, 
much to say about God as a Creative Person, 
God as a Revealing God, God as a Redemp- 
tive God. It also makes clear that God is a 
God of law, a God of discipline, and a God 
of punishment. Last, our God is a helpless 
God, for if people will not heed His call, if 
people will not obey His commandments, if 
people will not follow His path, if people will 
not emulate His example, if people will not 
seek to fulfill His purposes, if people will not 
trust His will, there is nothing He can do 
about it. He must let man make his choices 
and take the consequences, and so must we! 

The Book in which we put our trust and 
from which we draw our purpose and our 
power is not obsolete. It has much to say to 
modern man, and nothing quite so essential 
as the fact that modern man, in spite of all, 
is still a sinful creature in need of the saving 
grace of Jesus Christ. And there is saving 
grace through faith in Him whom God did 
send! That is what the New Testament 
trumpet keeps saying. That is the church's 
convictions, even though our Christian lives 
carry all too little dampness born of baptism 
and the tears of Christ. We need faith in 
Jesus Christ to be modern! That is a fact! 
Above all else we need that, for we cannot 
rightly be related to one another until we 
are properly related to God. 

About 30 years ago Fortune Magazine car- 
ried a very fine article saying that what 
modern man needs is the sound of a voice 
behind him, a voice he cannot ignore, a voice 
he dare not disobey, God's voice. 

I remember, too, that the King of England, 
during the dark days of the war, speaking 
to his people around the world, said in con- 
clusion, “And I said to the man who stood at 
the gate of the year, ‘Give me a light that 
I may walk safely into the unknown,’ and 
he replied, ‘Go out into the darkness, and 
put your hand into the hand of God, and 
that shall be for you better than a light and 
safer than a known way.’” 

What we need today are authoritative 
trumpets and people who understand the 
sound of the trumpet and the order that it 
brings. We need it in our own personal lives, 
we need it In our government, we need it in 
our society, we need it in the church. “For 
if the trumpet gives an uncertain sound, who 
shall prepare himself for the battle?” 

I find it difficult to make my peace with 
much that is part of modern life, and I can- 
not help it, for you see I was trained in this 
fashion: if you are somebody you dress like 
it, if you are somebody you talk like it, if 
you are somebody you think like it, if you 
are somebody you walk like it, if you are 
somebody you worship like it, if you are 
somebody you work like it, and if you are no- 
body it just does not really matter! So I can- 
not get used to vulgarity, indecency, cheap- 
ness, shoddiness, sloppiness, lack of patri- 
otism, immorality, disrespect for authority. 
and indifference to God. I cannot get used to 
it in the physical, social, moral, governmen- 
tal, or economic lives of our people, and I 
pray God, therefore, that a trumpet is going 
to be sounded that no one can ignore, a 
trumpet that will harness us for battle, and 
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will determine for us and for the future the 
security of this land, its purity and its prog- 
ress, and in the end the peace and freedom 
of the world. 


Oregon Legislature Memorializes Mon- 
mouth-Dallas Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, Oregon is 
thought by many to be a State with 
abundant water. Actually we have a very 
real drought problem which is most 
acute during the peak growing season 
of the summer months. 
These drought conditions present a 
major problem to Oregon farmers. This 
problem can be overcome by irrigation 
systems which provide year-round water 
to the fields and growing areas. 
The Monmouth-Dallas irrigation proj- 
ect, now before the Congress is a pro- 
gram that would reclaim many acres of 
productive farmland for year-round use. 
The future of this project is of concern 
not only to myself, but to thousands of 
Oregonians as well. Economic benefits to 
be derived from the system would be 
tremendous. 
The Oregon Legislature has acknowl- 
edged the need for this Monmouth- 
Dallas irrigation project through a 
memorial passed in this year’s legisla- 
tive session. I herewith present that 
memorial to the Congress: 
ENROLLED SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 8 

To His Excellency, Lyndon B, Johnson, Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to the 
Honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress Assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Fifty-fourth 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
in legislative session assembled, most re- 
spectfully represent as follows: 

Whereas bills for the Monmouth-Dallas 
Irrigation Project have been introduced in 
the United States Senate and the United 
States House of Representatives; and 

Whereas the feasibility report of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation shows a high degree of 
benefit ratio to cost for irrigation, water 
quality control and fish and wild life; and 

Whereas voters of Polk County have ap- 
proved formation of the Monmouth-Dallas 
Irrigation District, which district contains 
more than the irrigable acres required for the 
feasibility of the project; and 

Whereas local organizations interested in 
irrigation, water quality control and fish and 
wild life have approved the project; now, 
therefore. 

Be It Resolved by the Legislative Assembly 
oj the State of Oregon: 

(1) We urge the expeditious processing 
through the United States Senate, and the 
United State House of Representatives of the 
authorization of the project by the Congress 
of the United States. 

(2) A copy of this memorial shall be sent 
to the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, chair- 
men of committees of Senate and House of 
the United States for Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and to each members of the Oregon 
Congressional Delegation. 


— — 
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OREGON STATE SENATE, 
Salem, July 18, 1967. 
Hon. WENDELL WYATT, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Wrarr: Enrolled Sen- 
ate Joint Memorial 8 adopted by the Oregon 
Legislature April 25, 1967 urging favorable, 
expeditious congressional action on the pro- 
Posed Monmouth-Dallas Irrigation Project 
is officially transmitted to you with this 
letter, \ 

While Oregon may enjoy a fairly enjoyable 
Position regarding its water resource, qual- 
ity, and supply, it is seriously lagging in 
its irrigation development, 

Information published by the National 
Association of Soil and Water Conservation 
Districts predicts for the year 2000 a need 
for a 50 percent increase in irrigation for 
agriculture to meet the projected national 
needs in foodstuffs. The development of the 
Monmouth-Dallas project is a feasible part 
of this program. 

Your favorable action on the petition car- 
ried in this Memorial is most respectfully 
Solicited. 

Sincerely, 
Crom L. EDWARDS, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


A Time for Responsible Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, the tragic 
and disgraceful outbreak of riots in the 
United States has produced chaos and 
confusion at the very levels of society 
where responsible leadership is most ur- 
gently needed. 

The Congress has failed to establish 
an agenda of priorities to deal with the 


root causes of the riots—programs to- 


eliminate slums, to provide better hous- 
ing, better educational facilities, and to 
strengthen the attack on poverty. A mod- 
est proposal to assist local governments 
initiate rat-control programs was re- 
jected. The House also sharply reduced 
or eliminated urgently needed housing 
legislation while passing a $4.6 billion 
‘Public works program. 

President Johnson has said: 

Pillage, looting, murder and arson have 
nothing to do with civil rights. They are 
criminal conduct. 


It is obvious that the overwhelming 
Majority of Americans—black and 
white—deplore and condemn these riots. 

Tt is also painfully obvious that the 
Overwhelming majority of Americans did 
not anticipate racial trouble or riots. A 
recent Gallup poll, conducted only 2 
weeks ago, showed that 78 percent of the 
residents of selected big cities did not 
expect any outbreaks this summer. 

The concept of achieving a better life 
by force, by violence, by civil war, must 
be nipped in the bud and replaced by a 
revitalized social concern for all people. 

Our initial task is to solve the imme- 
diate problem by restoring law and or- 
der, I support the use of Federal troops 
when requested by the Governor to quiet 
civil disorder. But let us not make the 
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tragic mistake of facing only the imme- 
diate problem and forgetting about the 
long-term needs of our communities. 

It is clear that Federal laws which at- 
tempt only to prohibit riots will have no 
effect. The Federal Government can and 
must play a major role in assisting the 
States and local communities restore law 
and order and preventing further out- 
breaks of violence. Emphasis must be 
placed on preventive measures within 
Federal jurisdiction. 

Responsible leadership at all levels of 
society must be recognized and heeded. 
The Negro community should listen to 
the responsible voices which advocate a 
nonviolent approach to the problems 
which have discouraged the disad- 
vantaged. 

Black power must be condemned—just 
as white power can no longer be tol- 
erated. Leadership—responsible leader- 
ship—in the Negro community and the 
white community must be joined into 
a new and dynamic “American leader- 
ship.” 

The greatest danger lies in the atti- 
tude of complacency and apathy found 
in so many of our communities. 

Next to every affiuent community in 
America—within a stone’s throw from 
wealth—there is a community in which 
disadvantaged and frustrated people live 
in substandard conditions. In many cases 
neighbors are blind to this shameful 
and inexcusable poverty. We are blind 
to what lies at our back door. We are 
blinded because we did not find the time 
or the energy to become involved. Now 
we are involved. The riots have shocked 
all of us. The disgraceful conditions 
which preceded them did not. Now we 
must open our eyes to these disgraceful 
conditions and eliminate them. 

A small select group of leaders cannot 
cope with the complex and difficult prob- 
lems which have brought about this situ- 
ation of anarchy in areas of our Nation. 

The leadership must come from the 
grassroots—from among the citizens 
who thus far refused to become involved. 

While law enforcement officers per- 
form their duties of quelling the riots, 
we in the Congress should place partisan 
politics aside and work together to pin- 
point the basic problems and to assign 
to them the highest priorities. While we 
cannot solve the problem alone, we can 
avoid making this tragic situation the 
subject of partisan debate rather than 
bipartisan action. 

But laws alone cannot change the at- 
titudes of our people. 

Presidential commissions, speeches in 
Congress, and committee investigations, 
while important, cannot replace a sin- 
cere display of concern and a willingness 
to become involved by the majority of 
Americans, 

Formulas and laws are proposed and 
significantly these proposals deal with 
the structure of our society, but not with 
the substance—the people. The solution 
to the problems lies with the people and 
with a broad based responsible leader- 


ship. 

We must dedicate ourselves to a new 
effort to create a concerned society—a 
society willing to become involved in an 
all-out attack on the basic problems of 
the people. 
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There are no easy answers, but that 
should not deter us from our respon- 
sibility to explore every avenue toward 
a better society. 


There’ll Always Be a Chautauqua 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
written by Raymond Schuessler and en- 
titled “There'll Always Be a Chautauqua” 
from the August 1967 edition of the Ford 
Times. It deals with Chautauqua Institu- 
tion which I have the honor to represent 
in Congress: 


Teddy Roosevelt once sald, “There is 
nothing so American as Chautauqua.” The 
name had already become a legend in his 
day. Now, 94 years after its beginning, the 
original Chautauqua resort continues to 
present its lofty heritage of culture and 
recreation to capacity crowds each season. 

Chautauqua, 75 miles southwest of Buffalo, 
has a loyal patronage that has set attendance 
records the past three out of four years, 
reaching a new high last year. Plans already 
are in action to renovate much of the historic 
village which will celebrate its centennial 
in 1974, Half a million dollars has been put to 
such use since 1964 and two million more is 
being raised for the project. Private homes 
and the natural beauty of the grounds are 
being face-lifted for the beginning of another 
century, 

“Mother” Chautauqua (an appendage it 
dislikes but must endure for the numerous 
offspring it once bore) lives on because its 
Idea! —a plea for universal education 
never died. As one of its founders said: “A 
college is possible in everyday life if one 
chooses to use it; a college in house, shop, 
street, farm, for rich and poor, a curriculum 
which runs through all of life.” 

Like a quaint old village, the legendary 
cultural center is fenced in from the outside 
world. Thus protected, it has changed little. 
Along its narrow, winding, well-shaded lanes 
are immaculate Victorian homes which were 
much the same when visited by Mark Twain, 
Teddy Roosevelt, General Grant and William 
Jennings Bryan, whose silver-voiced oratory 
stirred the nation and almost made him 
president. Admission is a mere $1.50 per day 
or $45 for the elght-week season, 

Of course, time and new executive blood 
have brought some changes in the conserva- 
tive image of the resort. In the early days, 
absolutely no smoking was allowed and no 
one was permitted to leave the grounds on 
Sunday. Some modern homes have intruded 
on the scene among the rococo white houses, 
and well-shaped girls in brief bathing suits 
stroll along the hallowed paths in contrast 
to rules that formerly discouraged such 
attire. 


The College Club, situated on the lake 
behind the Miller Bell Tower, which is the 
symbol of Chautauqua, jumps on weekends 
to the music of assorted “in” groups. The 
High School Club holds teen-style dances 
on Tuesdays and Fridays. 

But one cannot mistake the cultural 
echos of another era. Thorughout the citadel 
of culture are imposing buildings of learn- 
ing: the classic Hall of Philosophy, a Greek 
temple of pre-Parthenon architecture, the 
Great Amphitheatre which seats 6,500 and 
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where seven U.S. Presidents and hundreds 
of foreign dignitaries have spoken, the im- 
posing Hall of Christ set on the edge of a 
woods—all combine to present the aura of 
an American Athens. 

“Chautauqua is a condensed city,” one 
resident said. “If you took any city with 
well-developed cultural institutions and re- 
moved the slums and other undesirable 
features to produce a model, you would have 
Chautauqua. Although I do not believe that 
a Utopia is possible, Chautauqua is as close 
to one as I have ever seen.” 

The spark that created Chautauqua Oc- 
curred in 1874 when John H. Vincent and 
Lewis Miller thought it might be nice to 
hold clases for Sunday School teachers out 
of doors. The experiment was so successful 
that additional clases, concerts, lectures and 
entertainment were soon added, A half cen- 
tury later, some 200 imitation Chautauquas 
were operating wherever there was a lake 
and a receptive audience. 

Another form of imitation, traveling 
Chautauquas, first appeared about 1904. Un- 
like the original, these were commercial af- 
fairs, though they, too, provided lectures, 
music and dramatic entertalnment—in this 
case in circus tents for residents of small 
villages. They proved to be highly popular, 
as 12,000 of these traveling Chautauquas 
reached an audience of some 35,000,000 a 
year during the mid-twenties. Countless 
mementoes must still exist in homes 
throughout the country as reminders of an 
era that suddenly vanished. 

But “Mother” Chautauqua lives on and 
there is not a vacation spot in the country 
that can compete with its schedule of operas, 
plays, music, religious conferences, and 
classes in art, sculpture, ballet and hun- 
dreds of other subjects for every age. Its 
lectures, held in the Amphitheatre every 
weekday morning at 10:45, are world-famous. 
Chautauqua brought oratory in America to 
the level of an art. No other movement in 
history has more effectively illustrated the 
power of the word in the life of a people. 


It has been said that in a democracy no 


policy can be superimposed; it must seep 
through the soil and nourish the roots. At 
Chautauqua, experiments were nurtured that 
have led to traditions in American culture. 
Here William Jennings Bryan delivered his 
famous “Prince of Peace” address. Here 
Frances Willard blazed the trail to the brave 
but fruitless experiment of national pro- 
hibition. Here Franklin Roosevelt made his 
ringing “I hate war!” declaration. 

Much of what we know today as adult 
education received its start at Chautauqua. 
The first summer school in America was held 
on its grounds and America's first book club 
was also organized here, as Chautauqua be- 

to circle the globe with what it termed 
“the high romance of education.” 

Chautauqua's dignity is not stuffy. Every- 
where there is warmth and gentleness and 
understanding. In the small parks, glens and 
ravines you will find people strolling, resting, 
reading or basking in the sunshine. 

Most of the people—whether you are talk- 
ing about the 200 permanent residents, the 
8,000 summer residents, or the 55,000 visitors 
who come each summer from all over the 
world—tend to be in the professions and 
creative fields, including teachers, student 
teachers, doctors, clergymen, writers and 
artists. Receptions held at frequent intervals 
during the season by various clubs assure 
everyone a chance to mingle and get 
acquainted. 

It is easy to participate in Chautauqua. 
For example, on each Tuesday afternoon, the 
Chautauqua Literary Society has a sidewalk 
debate. As people gather, a microphone is 
passed around and someone proposes a state- 
ment. Naturally someone else disputes it, and 
soon a lively discussion is going on. Everyone 
has his chance to make a contribution and 
the results are often informative, always 
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interesting—and sometimes amusing. The 
College Club has its own discussion on Sun- 
day night, and this one usually gets quite 
heated. 

More than anything else, Chautauqua is 
a music festival, In the morning, you may 
be wakened by the choral strains of the Co- 
lumbus Boys’ Choir. In the afternoon, you 
will hear the sound of scales coming from 
one of the 30 music shacks where individual 
musicians practice (and where Gershwin 
composed his memorable Concerto in F). 
Four evenings a week, free concerts are held 
in the Amphitheatre, played by a symphony 
orchestra of 60 men recruited from the great 
orchestras of the country. Last year, guest 
artists at Chautauqua varied from Marian 
Anderson to the Brothers Four, from Van 
Cliburn to Guy Lombardo, At Norton Hall, 
plays and operas are presented weekly. 

Since Chautauqua describes itself as the 
place where education and recreation meet,” 
there is a wealth of activity available for the 
sportsman. Twenty-one-mile-long Chautau- 
qua Lake is stocked with fighting muskies. 
Sailing, boating, hiking, Saturday baseball 
games, tennis, an 18-hole golf course, shuf- 
fleboard at the Sports Club, lawn bowling 
and two swimming beaches offer ample op- 
portunity for the promised recreation. 

The Chautauqua hills provide a beautiful 
setting for this unique town. And though you 
may have seen exquisite sunsets elsewhere, 
twilight as viewed from across the lake is 
truly awesome. 

There is time to think and to learn here, 
and perhaps there are some who come to 
Chautauqua to do as Thoreau did at Walden 
Pond; “I went into the woods to live delib- 
erately, to see if I could not learn what life 
was. . I did not wish to live what was not 
life.” 


We Must Reject “Maginot Line” Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


5 OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, a thin ring 
of antiballistic missiles around the 
United States could not save our Nation 
from nuclear destruction. We must de- 
vise a defense which will keep the tide 
of aggression away from the skies and 
the shores of America itself. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend a careful 
study of the following article by George 
Wilson which appeared in the Sunday 
Washington Post, to the Congress and to 
our military leadership. 

Naval vessels equipped with antimis- 
sile missiles near the coasts of China and 
Russia is an idea worthy of immediate 
and earnest consideration. 


Mr. Speaker, perhaps these antimissile 
naval vessels and units of the US. 
Air Force and Navy equipped to 
level any potential enemy's homeland 
might be a great deterrent to aggression 
and the very best defense for our people. 
I urge my colleagues to read this article 
by Mr. Wilson: 

CLOSE TO LAUNCHING SrTes—Navy PROPOSES 
FLOATING DEFENSE AGAINST Missms OFF 
Russia, CHINA 
The Navy has entered the -antiballistics 

race with a proposal to station ships 

equipped with antimissiles of the Soviet 
and. Chinese coasts to intercept enemy 
missiles shortly after they are fired. 
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While Navy proponents claim their plan 
would only be an extension of, and not a 
replacement for, the Army’s land-based Nike 
X program, the proposal reflects the in- 
creased interest of all three services In play- 
ing a major role in an ABM system. 

The Air Force also has taken a new look 
at its earlier proposals. One of these would 
employ such airplanes as the giant Lock- 
heed C-5A transport, as launching platforms 
to intercept enemy missiles. 

Navy leaders argue that a close-in, ship- 
based line of defense would permit the United 
States to catch an enemy missile before it 
has time to break into a shotgun scatter of 
real and decoy hydrogen bombs. In addition, 
there would be fewer technical difficulties 
in tracking and finding enemy missiles, 

The United States, Russia—and most Ukely 
Red China—are spending a lot of effort on 
making sure their long-range missiles can get 
through any defense. 

Techniques range all the way from the old 
trick of blinding the defender’s radar with 
clouds of metal chaff to making H-bombs 
that can maneuver on their own as they fly 
in at a target. 

But the bag of penetration tricks does not 
open until after the missile is a safe distance 
off the launching pad. An antimissile from a 
nearby ship might be in time to catch the 
whole package—missile warheads and pene- 
tration aids—before they spread too far 
apart. 

The Navy has enough faith in the con- 
cept—called Seaborne Anti-Ballistic Missile 
Intercept System, or SABMIS for short to 
pay industry money to formalize it in paper 
designs. 

Last week, several aero-space companies 
bid for the job; Aerojet-General; Boeing; a 
team of Hughes Aircraft and Lockheed; Ling- 
Temco-Vought; Martin-Marietta; McDon- 
nell-Douglas and Raytheon. 

The Navy expects to pick one or more of 
those firms by fall to conduct a six-month 
feasibility study of SABMIS, Then, Defense 
Department ‘superiors willing, the Navy 
would be ready to move toward the hardware 


Besides the advantage of getting close to 
likely launching sites, Navy leaders see 
SABMIS as -basement protection for 
neutral nations afraid of nuclear blackmail 
by Red China. 

A bunch of SABMIS ships, goes this argu- 
ment, could stand between Chinese missiles 
and a neutral Uke India. Then India might 
not feel compelled to build an ABM system, 
having money for economic development. 

NOT WITHOUT DETRACTORS 


SABMIS is not without its detractors in 
the Pentagon. One top weapons official sald: 
“We're going to get a decision on our own 
ABM system before we start worrying about 
one for the Bay of Bengal.” 

But this opposition has not deterred the 
Navy's new Office of Strategic Defense Sys- 
tems, headed by Rear Adm, George H. Miller. 
His office sees SABMIS as a system which 
could do for defense what the Navy's Polaris 
submarine fleet has.done for offense. 

The SABMIS fleet—like the Polaris subs— 
would be kept moving. Of course, the enemy 
might sink surface ships just before launch- 
ing a missile attack. 

Asked about this vulnerability, one Navy 
strategist countered: “This kind of warning 
would be worth the cost of SABMIS.” 

ESTIMATED AT $2 BILLION 


Rough Navy estimates are $2 billion for 
SABMIS, counting the whole works—ships, 
radars and the missiles themselves. 

Navy planners are thinking in terms of six 
to 40 ships for SABMIS, with a possibility 
later on of using submarines to launch 
ABMs. 

In hopes of avoiding an Army-Navy fight, 
Navy leaders stress their system is not de- 
signed to replace the Army's Nike X. The 
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Navy would use the 400-mile-range Spartan 
missile for SABMIS and also the Nike X 
radar. The ships would be built with special 
armor against nuclear blast and fallout. 

Bullding a Nike X missile defense around 
the United States is gaining Johnson admin- 
istration support in the wake of Red Chinese 
nuclear tests. 

Congressional demands for a $3-billion to 
$10-billion version of Nike X will intensify 
this week if the Joint Congressional Atomic 
Energy Committee releases as planned, its 
report on Chinese nuclear progress. 


India Citizens Oppose Stand Against 
Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the writer, 
Mr. Gobind Beehari Lal, of the following 
article, which appeared in the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, July 6, 1967, has excel- 
lent. credentials. He is a member of the 
staff of the San Francisco Examiner, 
science writer for the Hearst Newspapers, 
since 1925. He taught physics at a college 
of the University of the Punjab, before 
coming to Berkeley, for research at the 
University of California, before the First 
World War. 

Mr. Lal was born in Delhi, India, and 
was active in the Indian independence 
movement, in India and in the United 
States, until 1947. He received a Pulitzer 
Prize for science writing for the Hearst 
Newspapers in 1937, a Guggenheim fel- 
lowship for history of science research 
in 1955, a special citation for Distin- 
guished Services to Medicine” from the 
American Medical Association in 1958. 
He knew Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal 
Nehru and many other makers of inde- 
pendent India and has maintained close 
relations with Indian affairs. Mr. Lal's 
article follows: 

{From the San Francisco Examiner, July 6, 
1967] 
INDIA CITIZENS OPPOSE STAND AGAINST ISRAEL 

The majority of the people of India are 
opposed to the apparently pro-Arab attitude 
of the Indian Government. 

The leading Indian newspapers and politi- 
cal and cultural leaders have openly con- 
demned the Indian Foreign Office's pro- 
Egyptian statement, just before the outbreak 
of the Israel-Arab war. 

People are asking the government: “When 
there was a war between India and Pakistan, 
what help did any of the Moslem counrties 
give India? Did not Iran and Indonesia and 
the rest show their partisanship with Pak- 
istan, a fellow Moslem country? 

OFFSET 

The continued hostility between India 
and Pakistan is the key to most of India’s 
foreign policies. It is to offset the influence 
of Pakistan with Moslem nations that In- 
dian officialism goes out of its way to be 
friendly with these nations. 

With cordiality with China, support of 
America, and of so many Moslem states, 
Pakistan presents to India a dangerous chal- 
lenge. Indian diplomatic moves are largely 
determined by this phenomenon, 
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Following her own election as the Prime 
Minister, Madame Indira Gandhi, genuinely 
loved and admired by the Indian people for 
her courage, hard work, idealism, patriotism, 
education, and good looks—made a Moslem 
Indian the president of India. This despite 
the fact that only 10 to 15 percent of India’s 
population follow the Islamic faith. 

MOSLEMS 


India’s foreign minister, an internationally 
noted jurist, Dr. M. A. Chagla, is also a Mos- 
lem by faith. Both these topmost dignitaries 
are able men, but their positions are due 
to their faith. 

The principle of excluding religion from 
political positions and jobs of state is usually 
observed in India; but it is also lost sight of 
in some crises. 

What was the need of the Indian Foreign 
Office to make a statement favoring Egypt 
against Israel? 

Leaving aside the present Israel-Arab con- 
flict, it is important to understand the gen- 
eral historical background of the relations 
tween the Indians and the Jews. 


ASYLUM 


In history, when the Jews were persecuted 
by Europeans, they found welcome and gen- 
erous asylum in India. About 2000 years ago, 
several thousand Jews, persecuted by 
Romans, fled to South Indla, 

Here the Hindu king gave them land and 
made their leader a maharaja, and guaran- 
teed to them fullest liberties allowed to 
Hindus, 

Never was a Jew persecuted in Hindu India. 
Under British rule Englishmen of Jewish 
faith began to come for office or trade. 

In the British established Indian colleges, 
Indian students were taught that “Shylock 
was a Jew,” and Shylock was heartless, 

EMPRESS 


However, it was Benjamin Disraeli, Queen 
Victoria's prime minister of Jewish parents, 
who first made this queen “The Empress of 
India,” at a lavish coronation ceremony in 
Delhi, in 1877. 

After World War I, Lloyd George sent Lord 
Reading, a professing Jew, as the British 
viceroy of India—an action that many Brit- 
ish conservatives condemned. So 
statesmanship tried to use Jewish brains to 
thwart Indian independence. 

However, a number of Jews prominent in 
the Labour Party and even in the Liberal 
Party of England were sympathetic to the 
cause of Indian independence. 

AMERICA 


But it was in the United States that the 
Jews, Americans, showed their most active 
and helpful sympathy with the Indian in- 
dependence movement. 

Many distinguished Jews aided the Indian 
cause, for example: Prof. Albert Einstein, 
U.S. Congressman Emanuel Celler, writers 
John Gunther and Mrs. Francis Gunther, 
Louls Fischer, blographer of Mahatma Gan- 
dhi, Rabbi Stephen Wise and so on. 

Some of the most enthusiastic and effec- 
tive Indian nationalists, like Dr. Taraknath 
Das of Columbia University, urged India, 
after her independence, to make an alliance 
with Israel. 


Jim Robinson Played It Rugged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OP ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 
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the heroic exploits on the battlefield of 
a former neighbor, Sgt. James Robinson. 
Sergeant Robinson was presented with 
the Congressional Medal of Honor at 
ceremonies in the Pentagon recently. He 
was given the medal posthumously. 

Jim, as I knew him, was killed on April 
11, 1966, when he charged and destroyed 
a Vietcong machinegun nest during Op- 
eration Abilene. But I knew of his valor 
and worth long before his exploits in 
Vietnam. 

Jim was a rugged, 210-pound tackle on 
our high school football team in the late 
1950's, less than a decade ago. In 1958, he 
was named all-league tackle in a tough 
Chicago suburban conference. Even then 
he stood out. Even then he was rugged. 
Even then he displayed the courage 
which later was to claim his life. Robin- 
son had always wanted to play profes- 
sional football. He played in a far 
tougher game, war, which is not a game 
at all. But he proved his worth. 

Speaking of the Congressional Medal 
of Honor winner, his spirit as a marine 
and as a soldier can be typified by the 
words of his high school football coach, 
who said: 

Jim was always in condition, ready for a 
tough game—a little bugged on physical fit- 
ness, He always contributed a host of tackles, 
even in defeat, and always played it rugged. 


He knew what he was fighting for, too. 
Jim was deeply interested in foreign af- 
fairs and strongly in favor of the war. 
His father quoted young Jim as saying: 

All you have to do is get out a map and 
look at Vietnam and you'll see that it is the 
key to the Far East and worth any price 
to keep It. 


Yes, Jim Robinson proved his worth 
and in so doing proved, too, the worth 
of thousands of former athletes who are 
now in the armed services. 

We owe much to young men such as 
Jim Robinson and to the parents who 
nurtured and loved them. We salute 
them all, : 


Needed: A War on War in the Streets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the riots 
which have been raging throughout the 
metropolitan centers of our Nation, are 
tragic evidence that a new approach to 
the racial problem is drastically needed. 

Paul Hope, writing for the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, has analyzed the situ- 
ation and suggested some changes to help 
prevent these same events from occur- ` 
ring in the future. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues Mr, Hope's article which ap- 
peared in the July 24, 1967, edition of the 
Star. 

The article follows: 

Nerepev: A Wan ON WAR IN STREETS 
(By Paul Hope) 

If the United States ever gets done in, it 

won't be because there’s a Communist be- 
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hind every tree, as the John Birch president, 
Robert. Welch, likes to believe, but because 
the greatest power on earth couldn’t find 
a way to solve its race problem. 

One thing the Great Society has plenty of 
are wars—on poverty, disease, hunger and 
ignorance; the war in Vietnam. It’s about 
time to declare war on the sharply escalating 
war in the streets of the nation’s cities. 

One of the first things that seems to be in 
order is for leaders, black and white, to quit 
making excuses for lawlessness. Of course the 
Negro has been downtrodden and discrim- 
inated against for 300 years, but that doesn't 
give him the right to shoot up a city and 
loot the stores. 

A man who makes a firebomb and throws 
it through a shop window is not doing it 
because his grandfather was a slave, A sniper 
who climbs on top of a building and shoots 
at firemen and lawmen—even at bystanders 
of his own race—is not doing it because he 
doesn't have a job, He's doing it Just for the 
plain hell of it. 

Nonviolent marches and picketing in be- 
half of a cause are one thing—pillaging a 
city is another. 

It's time politicians quit offering the Negro 
pie in the sky and started real work on his 
problems. 

The impractical hue and cry to get rid of 
the ghettos is a case in point. As a practical 
matter there is no way to get rid of the 
ghettos. 

The government could spend $100 billion 
a year rebuilding cities and most whites still 
would live in one place and most Negroes 
in another—that’s just a plain fact of life 
until both races really are ready to accept 
one another as true brothers and live, love 
and be happy together. 

Slum clearance projects don't necessarily 
increase understanding or communication 
between the races. Look at the Southwest 
Washington redevelopment area where Vice 
President Hubert H. Humphrey lives in an 
expensive new apartment building. 

Southwest Washington was a Negro slum 
until the bulldozers moved in and fancy new 
apartments and townhouses were built. 
Where did the Negroes go? They aren't liv- 
ing in the high-cost apartments or the $40,- 
000 townhouses. They just shifted from the 
old ghetto to a new one. 

Urban renewal projects have produced 
rows of 20-story apartment buildings for 
Negro tenants in Southside Chicago. About 
all that did was stack the ghetto skyward 
instead of having it spread out on the 
ground. The Negroes on the top floor may be 
closer to God but not much nearer to an 
understanding with the white people who 
run the city—and sometimes it’s a long walt 
for the elevator, 

The nation apparently is going to have to 
live with the fact that many of its major 
cities will be inhabited primarily by Negroes. 
The poor and the ignorant from the rural 
areas keep flooding into the cities looking 
for their pot of gold; and sometimes they're 
lucky if they can find a pot of beans. 

The only real answer for the Negro in 
the ghetto is education. The economy can 
use only so many ditchdiggers, street clean- 
ers and garbage men. 

The solution to uplifting the minds and 
dreams of the Negroes and preparing them 
for jobs would seem not so much in pretty- 
ing up the ghettos but rather in a massive 
infusion of money into the education sys- 
tems of the troubled cities. Give a Negro 
an education and training so he can get a 
decent job and he will make his surround- 
ings more comfortable on his own, 

It seems time to quit woe so much 
about racial balances in schools and con- 
centrate on giving the Negro an adequate 
education wherever he happens to live. 

If it takes one teacher to every five stu- 
dents instead of one to 30 to get the job 
done, then that's what should be provided. 
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If it takes a policeman stationed at every 
school to keep a lid on rowdyism in the 
classroom, then that should be provided, too. 
It probably would do more good having a 
policeman around to help keep order in the 
schools than on the street passing out traf- 
fic tickets. 

Maybe it is true, as so often has been sald, 
that many of the present generation of 
ghetto youth are lost. But that’s no reason 
to lose the next generation, 

If the cities are to have Negro majorities, 
the Negroes must eventually be given, and 
they must be able to assume, the responsi- 
bility for running them. 

The firebomb and the sniper’s gun must 
be traded in for a responsible place in soci- 
ety. The nation cannot afford to let law- 
Jessness become a way of lite in its indus- 
trial heartland, 


What Price a Soldier’s Life? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 
Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, recently 


I introduced H.R. 5724 which provides 
some reasonable benefit for the survivors 


‘of retired military personnel who have 


devoted their entire lives to the service 
of the United States of America. Without 
going into the details of what benefits 
are presently available, let me summa- 
rize by simply saying that no class of 
Americans is as neglected as the sur- 
vivors of a military retiree. In civil 
service, in private industry, in local gov- 
ernment, the provisions for the surviyors 
of retirees are much more generous. 

Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that the 
Department of Defense will recognize 
this inequity and see that it must be 
corrected if we are to be able to offer the 
incentive which attracts men to a career 
of military service. Until we do such 
things, we have no hope of eliminating 
the draft and creating a truly profes- 
sional military service. 

Mr, Speaker, recently in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle-Examiner, Mr. Jerry 
Belcher, staff writer, wrote a fine article 
which gives a real insight into the 
disparity of treatment between military 
retirees and their survivors and civil 
service retirees. Under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks, I include the article 
which appeared in the July 16 issue of 
the Chronicle-Examiner: 

From the San Francisco Chronicle-Exam- 
iner, July 16, 1967] 
WHAT Price a Soupier’s Lire? 
(By Jerry Belcher) 

A hero is dead, killed in action in Vietnam. 

It happens every day. Last week it hap- 
pened to 282 Americans, since 1961 it has 
happened to more than 11,000, 

There is no way, of course, to put a price 
on a hero—and any man killed in action 
is a hero, at least to his family. 

But in cold, economic terms, what does 
the death of a soldier mean to a soldier's 
family? 

To put the question Into human perspec- 
tive, what did it mean to one of the 282 
men killed last week—First Lt. Gatlin (Jerry) 
Howell of Alameda? 
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Lt. Howell was 31. He had served his time, 
fulfilled his legal obligation to his country, 
as an enlisted Marine before the war in 
Vietnam started. : 

He became a school teacher in San Fran- 
cisco after that hitch and he married Nancy 
Ebert. But, as he said a few days before his 
death, he felt a further responsibility. 

He re-enlisted, earned a commission. To 
do so he gave up his new home, took leave 
fronr his teaching job, left his pretty young 
wife. He was the father of two little boys. 

On July 4, he volunteered to lead a rescue 
mission to bring back the bodies of fallen 
Marines in a bloody battle near Con Thien, 
He lived through that. But on July 7, he was 
killed by enemy artillery fire. 

Nancy Howell received official word of her 
husband's death on July 10. Her two sons 
were too young to understand what the 
telegram meant. 

On July 11, a solemn Marine Corps officer 
came to Mrs. Howell's Alameda apartment 
and presented her with a check for $3000, 
The Marine Corps called it a “death grat- 
uity.” 

If Jerry Howell had not felt his sense of 
responsibility, had stuck to teaching, and 
died as the result of an on-the-job accident 
on campus, the check from the school de- 
partment would have been for $4112. 

If he had been a longshoreman, the check 
would have been $4640. 

If he had been a street sweeper for the 
City of San Francisco, the check would have 
been made out in the amount of $4218, 

If Jerry Howell had been an infantry pri- 
vate, the check would have been for only 
$1236. 

UNTIL DEATH 

But the immediate check Is not all there 
is. Soon, Mrs. Howell will begin receiving 
monthly payments from the Veterans Ad- 
ministration—Dependency Indemnity Com- 
pensation. There are variations, but the 
widow of an officer of his rank and length of 
service will receive about $184 a month until 
her death or remarriage. 

A private’s widow would receive $137 a 
month. A five star general's wife, $386 a 
month. 

By comparison, the widow of a San Fran- 
cisco policeman of Howell's age and time in 
service (644 years) would receive his full pay 
of $776 a month until the time of his retire- 
ment age of 55, after which she would get 
$338 a month for the rest of her life. 

MORE THAN $200,000 

For a man of Howell's age at death, in 25 
years, that would amount to more than 
$200,000. The VA benefits to a soldier’s widow 
would amount to less than $65,000, And if 
the soldier’s widow remarries, she loses her 
benefit. 

But that's not the whole fiscal story. There 
is Social Security and there is California 
State Workmen’s Compensation to consider. 

A serviceman's widow with two children 
will receive between $66 and $368 a month 
from Social Security. (Mrs. Howell probably 
will get between $250 and $300.) When the 
children reach 18, their benefits will end, If 
the widow remarries, her benefit will be cut 
off. 

NOT ELIGIBLE 

A policeman's widow, however, is not eligi- 
ble for the Social Security benefits. 

As for State Workmen's Compensation: A 
policeman is not eligible, and neither is a 
soldier. But a street sweeper or a longshore- 
man is. The family of a longshoreman or a 
street sweeper who dies in the line of duty 
will receive from the state up to $21,000 paid 
in bi-monthly installments of $140. 

A serviceman's widow also will receive 
$10,000 from GI Insurance, but that, Uke 
Social Security, is paid for over the years by 
the individual. 
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Rabbi Smith Speaks for Rabbinical Coun- 
cil of America on Firearms Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the following 
statement by Rabbi Harold P. Smith, 
testifying in behalf of the Rabbinical 
Council of America before the Senate 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency on proposed firearms con- 
trol legislation. 

Rabbi Smith, whom I am proud to 
number among my constituents, is chair- 
man of the legislative committee of the 
Rabbinical Council of America, the na- 
tional headquarters of which is located 
at 84 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

My name is Rabbi Harold P. Smith, My 
home and pulpit are in the city of Chicago. 
I appear before this Committee in my ca- 
pacity as National Chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the Rabbinical Council 
of America, whose membership is approxi- 
mately one thousand rabbis throughout this 
country. Estimating an average of three hun- 
dred families to each congregation, I repre- 
sent approximately 300,000 families in the 
United States. I would not pretend we have 
sounded out all 300,000 families in the mat- 
ter of Firearms Control Legislation, but I 
would say that such legislation would, with- 
out doubt, represent the sentiments and 
desires of an overwhelming majority of our 
parishoners, and the practically unanimous 
sentiments of the Rabbinic members of our 

tion which, meeting in Fallsburg, 
New York, in Annual Convention only three 
weeks ago, unanimously passed a Resolution 
urging the passage of this Firearms Control 
BHI. 

I would also make clear at the outset that 
I am very much the opposite of an expert in 
Firearms, and have no desire to become any 
more familiar, elther at the propelling or re- 
ceiving end, (The closest I or my colleagues 
get to this kind of thing would be the few 
explosive big shots that every clergyman of 
every faith has in his Congregation.) 

Nevertheless, in all seriousness, we are 
deeply concerned as clergymen that this 
legislation, which we feel to be a vital must“ 
for the safety and welfare of our citizens, 
shall pass in this session. 

It has been said that in most states today 
a man with murder in his heart and a few 
dollars in his pocket can, without a mo- 
ment's delay, get the gun his wild impulses 
of the moment demand.” It would be un- 
fair imposition upon your time for me to reel 
off statistics that you undoubtedly have 
heard before in these hearings. Some of the 
better known ones cannot really be repeated 
too many times, such as the statistic that 
more people (750,000) have been killed by 
guns in America since 1900 than have been 
killed in all of the wars of our country’s his- 
tory combined, from the Revolutionary War 
through the current Vietnamese struggle. 

I was sawed—and somewhat shaken—by 
the information I garnered in an article in 
Nation Magazine to the effect that in the 
year 1962, our nation suffered 4,054 firearm 
murders, whereas in the Netherlands, where 
they have strong Firearms Control laws, 
there was not, in 1962, a single Firearms 
homicide in the entire year—nor, for that 
matter, in 1961 or 1960. 
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How can we as clergymen remain uncon- 
cerned or unaffected when each and every 
day over 50 people die in the United States 
from firearms—close to 20,000 for the year? 

How can we as clergymen, whose central 
concern is the life and welfare of people, 
remain unconcerned when reports tell us 
that every two minutes somebody in the 
United States is either killed, maimed, beaten 
or robbed with a gun; when they tell us that 
in the Watts disorder, 72% of the arrestees 
had previous criminal records yet they had 
guns which the yast majority of them had 
purchased without difficulty; when the re- 
cent situation in Newark revealed enough 
guns in the hands of troubled and trouble- 
some elements to resemble an insurrection- 
ary army of revolution, however just their 
case may or may not have been? 

How can we as clergymen remain uncon- 
cerned when figures released from govern- 
ment offices tell us that the national crime 
rate has doubled since 1940; and that since 
1958 the crime rate has increased at a rate 
five time faster than the rate of population 

7 

Your Committee was told in 1965 that in 
my own city, Chicago, where a local city 
permit is required to purchase a gun, over 
4,000 persons had in the previous year bought 
firearms from only two mall order houses 
and of these fully 1,000 had criminal records, 
We in Chicago were recently appalled by the 
revelation that California mail order guns 
were recently traced to 13 customers in Chi- 
cago who had been previously arrested on 
murder charges and who had been refused 
a permit by our own Chicago police depart- 
ment. 2 , 

Would you expect, gentlemen, that I as a 
clergyman from Chicago could be uncon- 
cerned about this? Or about the fact that 
last week in one of our Chicago courtrooms 
a man with a record of mental illness, stand- 
ing on trial before one of our eminent judges, 
whipped out a mail-order gun and let loose 
a volley of shots at the judge whom, fortu- 
nately, he missed, and at a policeman whom, 
unfortunately, he did not miss and who now 
lies in critical condition in a Chicago hos- 
pital? How childish to say that it is not guns, 
but people, who do the killing, and that 
people bent on king can kill with knives 
or even basebali bats! Had he thrown a knife 
or a baseball bat at the judge and missed 
he would no longer be armed and could no 
longer project destruction at a policeman 
without first being overpowered. 

We may as well say that automobiles 
should not be licensed, or inspected for 
safety, or not be subject to safety laws, be- 
cause it is people who drive the automobiles 
and kill, and that they would violate it 
anyway. 

Those kinds of arguments are unworthy 
of the people who offer them up. O/ course 
other weapons can kill, but every honest 
analyst of the situation knows that no other 
weapon is so easy to commit murder with, 
and especially from distances which makes 
other weapons powerless. Guns add the 
dimension of emotional distance to madness 
and the dimension of irreyocability to the act 
of momentary impulse. 

We have lost four United States Presidents 
to bullets; yet, despite the diversionary argu- 
ments about other weapons, no U.S. Presi- 
dent was ever killed by any weapon but fire- 
arms, 

The legislation we speak of does not ap- 
parently seek to force anything on any State. 
It would help each State control gun traffic 
to the extent that it wants to. I would seek 
to regulate only the sale and distribution of 
weapons, but leave the regulation of use to 
state and local regulations. Above all else, 
it would break down the mail order octupus 
of destruction that has its tentacles in every 
nook and corner of our country, giving lethal 
weapons to children or to madmen and crim- 
inals; and it would curb the huge flow of im- 
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ported weapons, which I understand reaches 
monstrous proportions. Why should we be 
the dumping ground for surplus castoff wea- 
pons of foreign countries? Where is the sense 
and the dignity to all this? 

I am sure that other witnesses must have 

used their time to counter the myth that 
any control of firearms by law would infringe 
on the so-called constitutional “right to bear 
arms," 
I was here in 1965 to testify in behalf of 
such firearms control as this. I said at that 
time that I had heard and read statements 
from opponents of this legislation complain- 
ing that we were emotionally charged be- 
cause of the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy and should not therefore be stampeded 
into something emotionally motivated. I said 
then that I would feel deeply distressed and 
alarmed were we not emotionally charged-up 
to the very depths of our soul by such a 
eataclysmic tragedy as the assassination of 
our president, and that failure to become 
emotionally charged and failure to be moti- 
vated into action by such emotion would, at 
worst, constitute criminal negligence on our 
part, and, at best, unforgivable lethargy. 

I, for one, shall never forget the feelings 
of grief and sorrow that blanketed this coun- 
try after President Kennedy's sudden death. 
I offered up the opening prayer in the House 
of Representatives on the day when the 
House resumed its regular sessions after the 
grievous recess of mourning for the Presi- 
dent, and I shall never forget the deep grief. 
the overcast pall of gloom and sadness that 
permeated every ounce of atmosphere in the 
halls of that august body and in the minds, 
hearts and souls of our legislators. 

There might have been a measure of miti- 
gation in our great pain if the President's 
assassination would have immediately re- 
sulted in legislative controls for the pro- 
tection of American lives from the devastat- 
ing consequences of firearms in the hands of 
irresponsible individuals like Lee Harvey Os- 
wald. In a real sense, it could have given his 
death a meaning, and have gone down in 
history as a death that was not in vain, one 
that saved many thousands of American 
lives. But alas, this was not to be; and the 
stultifying fact confronts us that in the three 
and one-half years since President Kennedy's 
tragic death, some 60,000 Americans have 
been killed by guns on American soil—very 
much more than in Vietnam. And no one of 
us—legislator or clergyman—is free from the 
responsibility and blame for these deaths of 
violence. 

The Bible, in Deuteronomy 21:7 says that 
in cases of homicide the community leaders, 
in a ritual therein described, must be able 
to say: “Our hands did not spill this blood.” 

Obviously, nobody would accuse the com- 
munity leaders of having had an actual hand 
in the murders. The implication is—and the 
Talmud explicitly states this—that if they 
failed to take actions that they might have 
taken to prevent it, and had failed to do 80. 
they shared in the guilt of that murder and 
were not in position to make the declara- 
tion: — Our hands did not shed this blood.” 
We—you and I—are not totally free of gujlt 
if we have indiscriminately permitted guns 
to get into the hands of irresponsible peo- 
ple—criminals, Juveniles, the mentally sick, 
dope addicts, and others, 

It is time to assert that guns are not toys! 
They are deadly weapons and should be regu- 
lated accordingly. 

Somebody once pointed out—and the real- 
ization of it appalls me—that when Lee Har- 
vey Oswald planned and plotted the murder 
of a United States president, ordered, ac- 
quired and planted military weapons of 
devastating precision in a strategic position 
where he could mow down the President 
of the United States—and with full inten- 
tion of doing so—, he had not yet broken 
a single law, until he pulled the trigger. If 
this is true, then our lawmakers and we, 
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the people, owe ourselves and our country 
a deep soul-searching, that we have unwit- 
tingly permitted such an incredible situation 
to prevail. Our legislators—and this is being 
said with total respectfulness, for I hold them 
in great reverence—owe it to this country to 
rectify a situation where any criminal or 
madman can set about to assassinate the 
President of the United States and get the 
help of the government of the United 
States—which, in effect, is what happens 
when the government permits this madman 
to buy the necessary weapon with undeterred 
rapidity. 

Let us be candid. It is bandied about all 
over the country—in newspaper editorials, 
in magazine articles, in the living room con- 
versation of every city and hamlet, that the 
legislators are restrained from passing Fire- 
arms Control Legislation because of a very 
potent lobby by the National Rifle Associa- 
tion and others, which allegedly have 
strength and influence. I do not know if 
this is or is not true. In my own State of 
Tilinois, I noted that the National Rifle As- 
sociation supported Illinois Senate Bill No. 
1350 for Firearms Control, which did, in 
fact, pass both legislative houses and now 
rests on the governor's desk. Assuming that 
the fine governor of our great State does 
sign this into law, it might still be highly 
ineffectiual because of the interstate possi- 
bilities for circumvention. 

In any event, it becomes incredible that 
there should be even rumors—let alone 
fact—that any of our highly respected legis- 
lators, men of integrity and deep powers of 
discernment, shall have been prevented by 
any force of opposition, from using their 
legislative prerogative—nay, their legislative 
mandate—to protect our citizenry from wan- 
ton murder at the hands of the irresponsible, 
the criminal or the mentally sick. 

The highest law enforcement officers of 
our land, including F.B.I, Director J. Edgar 
Hoover and the Hon. Nicholas D. B. Katzen- 
bach when he was U.S. Attorney General—as 
well as the President's National Crime Com- 
mission—have repeatedly stated that they 
need such legislative assistance as Firearms 
Control to curb the ever-increasing crime 
rate. No less than the President of the 
United States has asked for such legislation. 

It becomes difficult for us clergymen and 
citizens to understand that for thirty con- 
secutive years legislators have been offering 
up legislative bills to keep lethal weapons 
out of the wrong hands," as President John- 
son put it, only to meet their ubiquitously 
inevitable fate of defeat. Why? One hears 
everywhere the terribly unfortunate state- 
ment of cynicism: “The powerful lobbies 
will never permit such legislation.” 

As clergymen who hold you, I repeat, in 
very high regard, we must submit to you 
that such skepticism and despair concern- 
Ing the role of legislators in protecting our 
citizenry is dangerous and demoralizing. 

All licensing and ali controls must inevi- 
tably inconvenience. somebody—possibly 
millions of somebodies—but this is part of 
the price Americans have always been willing 
to pay for the democratic process of acting 
for the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber—the common good of all citizens. Why, 
I ask you, gentlemen, should inconvenience, 
real or fancied, to gun owners or gun sports- 
men, be the exception, when, in fact, it is 
the most dangerous of all exceptions? 

Do not the devotees of all sports make 
sacrifices for the safety and welfare of our 
country? Our Chicago Cubs ‘would be well 
up in first place today had not their star 
pitcher, Ken Holtzman, left in the middle of 
the season to serve his country? 

Wherein lies the reason for the inviolable 
sacrosanctity of sportsmen whose instrument 
of recreation happens to be rifies, which, in- 
cidentally, are not to be denied them by the 
legislation in question? 
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I believe and know that many to this leg- 
islation are very sincere, upright people, en- 
titled to their convictions. But we feel that 
the time has come for legislators to realize 
that the principle of the greatest good to the 
greatest number demands that this legisla- 
tion now be enacted. 

Gentlemen—in behalf of the very many 
eltizens—the vast multitudes of citizens— 
who strongly favor this type of legislation 
but who simply cannot or will not muster 
the initiative to send letters and telegrams or 
to testify at hearings—I plead with you— 
and strongly urge you—do pass Senate Bill 
No, 1, with Amendment No, 90. 

Please recall—and heed—the words of 
President Johnson when he sent to you, on 
February 6th of this year, a message, with 
these words; 

“To pass strict firearms control laws at 
every level of government is an act of simple 
prudence and a measure of a civilized so- 
ciety. Further delay is unconscionable.” 

We believe that to be true—and so dowery 
many millions of American citizens. We hope 
you will share that belief and act upon it. 

Thank you. 


It would certainly be in order here to 
take note of the realization that had 
Congress passed the bill proposed in 1960 
by the then Senator John F. Kennedy, 
prohibiting the import of precisely the 
type of Italian telescopic-sight rifle 
which Lee Harvey Oswald used, that 
shocking assassination might never have 
taken place 3 years ago. 


Tribute Paid to SBA Employees at Swear- 
ing-in Ceremonies for Administrator 
Robert C. Moot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, earlier today I was privileged to at- 
tend an impressive ceremony, at which 
retiring SBA Administrator, Bernard L. 
Boutin administered the oath of office to 
the agency's new Administrator, Mr. 
Robert C. Moot, to his Deputy, Mr. How- 
ard Greenberg, and to the new head of 
the small business investment program, 
Mr. Glenn R. Brown, On this same oc- 
casion, awards were granted to out- 
standing employees serving the agency 
not only in Washington but in all of the 
agency’s field offices. 

Under Mr. Boutin, the SBA has 
adopted new policies and implemented 
new programs that have permitted this 
important agency of the Government 
to be of increased effectiveness in serv- 
ing the 5 million small business concerns 
in the United States. The awards for 
outstanding service awarded to nearly 
500 employees constituted due recogni- 
tion for the hardworking, dedicated, able 
staff that has helped bring about the ac- 
complishments and achievements at- 
tained by this agency. 

SBA released a press statement des- 
cribing the ceremonies, and under un- 
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animous consent, I ask that it be re- 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
as follows: 


In a double-barrelled ceremony today 
Robert C. Moot was sworn in as SBA'’s new 
Administrator while the retiring Adminis- 
trator Bernard L. Boutin presided over the 
Annual Awards Ceremony honoring out- 
standing SBA employees from Washington 
and around the country. 

The ceremonies were held in the Depart- 
mental Auditorium on ‘Constitution Avenue 
here in Washington, D.C. 

Moot officially takes over as head of the 
independent agency on August 1 following 
Boutin's resignation which is effective 
July 31. Following the Moot ceremony, How- 
ard Greenberg who will become the new Dep- 
uty Administrator, also on August 1, took 
his oath of office as did Glenn R. Brown who 
is succeeding Greenberg as Associate Admin- 
istrator for Investment. 

During the awards ceremonies, retiring 
Administrator Boutin presented gold medals 
for distinguished service, the Agency’s high- 
est honor, to four of its top officials. The 
medals went to Associate Administrators 
Greenberg, Logan B. Hendricks and Irving 
Maness and to Assistant Administrator Wil- 
liam P, Turpin. 

Greenberg, a 30-year government veteran, 
was cited for his “professional competence 
and perseverance in administering and im- 
proving the multi-million dollar Small Busi- 
ness Investment Program reflecting great 
credit upon the Agency and the Govern- 
ment.” 

Hendricks, the Agency's top financial ex- 
pert received the award for contributions 
which resulted in “greatly expanded assist- 
ance to small businesses and prudent con- 
servation of the public funds.“ 

Maness, Associate Administrator for Pro- 
curement and Management Assistance was 
recognized for “zealously serving the Nation's 
small businesses by providing expert assist- 
ance with their management problems and 
in the procurement of Government con- 
tracts.” 

Turpin, SBA's top administrative official, 
was honored for instituting “new operating 
concepts which are responsive to the objec- 
tives of the President, the Congress, the small 
business community and the national in- 
terest.” 

A total of 92 awards were presented includ- 
Ing five silver medals for meritorious service. 
These awards went to Norman Abelson, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Administrator; Henry A. 
LaMontagne, Community Liaison Specialist 
for the SBA's Northeastern Area (Boston 
Mass.); Howard W. Rogerson, Deputy Asso- 
ciate Administrator for Financial Assistance; 
Robert L. Stockment, chief of the Agency's 
training division and Philip F. Zeidman, the 
Agency's General Counsel. 

Other top awards were: Area Office of the 
Year (Southeastern Area—Atlanta, Ga.); Re- 
gional Office of the Year (Charlotte, N.C.); 
Team Achievement Award (Houston, Texas); 
Unit Achievement Award (ACT Division, 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Forms and Publica- 
tions Warehouse, Washington, D.C.); Public 
Contact Award (Lela Ann William, Omaha, 
Neb., and the Office of Management Assist- 
ance, Washington D.C.); Supervisor of the 
Year (John Kivlan, Washington, D.C.); and 
Suggesters of the Year, (Mary L. Bettencourt 
and James L. Webb, San Francisco, Calif.). 

The Agency honored 45 of its Washington 
Office employees with Outstanding Service 
Ratings, eight received Superior Ratings, six 
were given quality increases and three re- 
ceived special act awards. 

At the same time over 350 field office em- 
ployees received honor awards in ceremonies 
held in the SBA’s 81 offices throughout the 
country. 


July 27, 1967 
Air Collision Total Since 1956 Is Now 199 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an Associated Press story which 
Summarizes the extent of midair col- 
lisions in the last decade. 

I have urged that civilian aircraft be 
separated from commercial aircraft. at 
major airports. There is considerable dis- 
cussion on this subject, and it is my hope 
that these statistics will add to the dis- 
cussion. The article follows: 

Am COLLISION TOTAL SINCE 1956 Is Now 199 

WASHINGTON, July 20 (AP).—There have 
been 199 mid-air collisions reported in the 
United States since Jan. 1, 1956, and 102 of 
them have been fatal, causing 669 deaths. 

The national transportation safety board 
said, in a of accidents since that 
date, that 160 of the collisions involved pri- 
vate or business planes—aircraft classed as 
general aviation, 
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TWO OCCUR IN 1967 


However, eight of the collisions were be- 
tween light planes and airliners. Two of 
these occurred this year—yesterday’s collision 
over North Carolina, in which 82 persons 
were killed, and a March 9 collision near 
Urbana, Ohio, between a Trans World Air- 
lines DC-9 jet and a twin-engine Beechcraft, 
in which 26 were killed. 

Four of the airliner-general aviation col- 
lisions occurred in 1960, and one each in 1956 
and 1966. 

The board's records list only three times 
that an airliner collided with an airliner— 
one each in 1956, 1960, and 1965. 

There were also three occasions on which 
airliners and military aircraft collided— 
one in 1957 and two in 1958. 

The other 23 collisions were between gen- 
eral avaiation and military aircraft. 


COLLISIONS POUND RARE 


Collisions are relatively rare among the 
various types of air accidents. Records kept 
by the civil aeronautics board for the period 
from 1955 thru 1966 show that there were 
131 fatal accidents to United States sched- 
uled air line aircraft, in which 2,270 persons 
were killed. 

In the same period there were 5.359 fatal 
accidents in general aviation, in which 
10,099 persons were killed. 


The safety board's tabulation of scoters : 


collision, by year: 


Accidents Fatal Deaths Airliner- Airliner- Airliner- General- General- 

idents airliner general military military - general 
17 u 161 1 1 0 1 14 
15 6 19 0 0 1 4 10 
16 12 86 0 0 2 2 12 
13 10 20 0 0 0 3 10 
26 10 152 1 4 0 2 19 
20 10 22 0 0 0 0 20 
19 9 27 0 0 0 2 11 
13 3 6 0 0 0 2 11 
15 7 12 0 0 0 2 13 
27 14 1 0 0 2 24 
14 6 21 0 1 0 0 13 
195 98 556 3 6 3 23 160 


Unofficial figures for 1967 add four colli- 
sions fatal to 117 persons, two of them in 
the airliner-general aviation category and 
two between military and general aviation 
aircraft. 


Nuclear License for Keowee-Toxaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Duke Power 
Co.'s power rates are 20 percent below 
the national average. Therefore, I was 
shocked to learn that 11 North Carolina 
cities would oppose the granting of a 
license by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to Duke to build three nuclear units 
in its Keowee-Toxaway project. 

This phase of Duke’s $700 million proj- 
ect would cost $340,800,000 and has a 
completion date of October 1, 1970, with 
a completion date for all units of August 
1, 1973. 

The Keowee-Toxaway project, in 
Oconee and Pickens Counties, when com- 
pleted by Duke would pay approximately 
$20 million annually in taxes to State 
and local governments. It would mean 


a lighter tax burden for every citizen in 
Oconee and Pickens Counties and even in 
the entire State of South Carolina. This 
revenue would provide better roads, 
schools, and hospitals and job opportuni- 
ty in Appalachia. This project will pro- 
vide rural and municipal water supplies 
and recreation unexcelled. 

The granting of this license by AEC 
is even in the best interests of these 11 
North Carolina cities as well as the en- 
tire area served by Duke. The granting 
of this license would assure cheaper 
power and a guarantee of power for ex- 
pansion of old industry and the acquisi- 
tion of new industry throughout this 
area. For every dollar invested by Duke 
in the generation of power, three addi- 
tional dollars are invested in new and 
expanding old industry. 

This is an effort by these 11 cities to 
thwart private enterprise—the lifeblood 
of their own economy and the welfare of 
their own citizens. In no manner would 
a granting of this license by the AEC to 
Duke violate the antitrust laws or re- 
strain free competition in private enter- 
prise. On the contrary, a denial of per- 
mission to Duke to expand and grow 
would promote higher rates and retard 
the development of private enterprise. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to report 
that construction on the Keowee-Tox- 
away project is progressing rapidly. My 
people are thrilled over the magnitude 
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of this fantastic project and its future 
impact on the progress and development 
of the region. 

Western South Carolina and the dis- 
trict it is my honor to represent are well 
on the way to becoming the nuclear 
center of the United States—with the 
Atomic Energy plant at Aiken, the nu- 
clear plant at Parr Shoals, and with 
these forthcoming units at Keowee-Tox- 
away. 

Mr. Speaker, I will oppose this move 
by these North Carolina municipalities 
to impede the growth and progress of 
my State of South Carolina, my congres- 
sional district, and particularly of 
Oconee- and Pickens Counties. 

I will urge my friends on the Atomic 
Energy Commission to grant this license 
to Duke Power Co. to construct the three 
nuclear units in its Keowee-Toxaway 
project, so that this superb development 
can continue ahead of schedule. 


Automatic Data Processing and American 
Political Campaigns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Heritage Foundation sponsored on 
May 18-19, 1967, a bipartisan midwest 
regional vote workshop at Detroit, Mich. 
One outstanding feature was a speech, 
“Automatic Data Processing and Ameri- 
can Political Campaigns,” by Robert L. 
Chartrand, information sciences spe- 
cialist at the Library of Congress. 

I include this instructive speech at 
this worthwhile affair as part of my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp: 
AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING AND AMERICAN 

POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS 
INTEODUCTION 


The American political campalgn—beloved 
as an institution and the recipient of pro- 
digious efforts by persons in all sectors of 
society—increasingly demands precision 
management, planning, and organization in 
order to achieve a successful outcome. The 
contemporary candidate, whether challenger 
or incumbent, must perform the same rituals 
and evince support for the same facets of 
our heritage as his predecessors. 

In the United States in the 1960 decade 
the candidate is faced, for the most part, 
with a constituency that is increasingly ur- 
banized, mobile, and sophisticated. The aver- 
age constituency today is 450,000 persons, 
and most projections indicate that this will 
double within forty years. In Rep. John V. 
Tunney's (38th) district in California, for 
example, the population increased from 
370,000 in 1980 to 520,000 in 1966. 

Although the rate of Uteracy is quite high 
(97.8%) among the American voting popula- 
tion, experience has proven that the voters 
must be motivated to go to the polis; in- 
deed, only 62% of the eligible voters cast 
their ballots in the 1964 presidential election. 

To mount a winning campaign, the aspir- 
ant to office must form a savvy, energetic 
organization capable of grasping and exe- 
cuting a predesigned campaign strategy. 
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Funds must be raised, information sources 
identified and tapped, communications with 
organization workers activated, and a taut 
schedule of key activities (speeches, press 
releases, personal contacts) devised and 
rigorously followed. Every tool and technique 
proven by vintage use or hailed as a new 
useful aid to the political practictioner are 
scrutinized and employed wherever possible. 

Of prime importance is the acquisition, 
evaluation, and use of information that em- 
bodies four classical characteristics in that it 
must be timely, accurate, complete, and 
relevant. The campaigner must seek unbiased 
factual information and statistics, since the 
greater the degree of objectivity in the cam- 
paign research process the sounder will be 
the foundation of data upon which intelli- 
gent campaign decisions can be based.” 

The ingenuity of our scientists and en- 
gineers has produced during the past two de- 
cades an impressive array of automatic data 
processing devices and techniques. During 
the same period, society also has witnessed 
the development of the so-called “systems 
approach” to problem solving. Emphasis has 
been placed in industry, and now is being 
focused in the poltical arena, on the utiliza- 
tion of these scientific discoveries and tech- 
nological innovations, It is‘imperative, how- 
ever, that the electronic computer and its 
associated capabilities be viewed within the- 
proper perspective. As Senator Hugh Scott 
recently reminded his colleagues: 

“The electronic computer and the systems 

es connected with its use are simply 
tools for use by the decision-maker. They are 
designed to help provide that information 
which is necessary to make balanced, accu- 
rate decisions.” 
THE ESSENCE OF AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING 


All facets of society—business, govern- 
ment, industry, the academic world—are 
feeling the impact of automatic data process- 
ing. The computer is a tool for use by man, 
similar in many respects to the slide rule, 
the desk calculator, the telephone, and vari- 
ous printing machines. A definition of auto- 
matic data processing may prove useful at 
this juncture; it is the concept 

“Whereby a machine or computer can ac- 
cept information or ‘input data,’ process the 
data according to a predetermined program.“ 
and provide the results in a usable form. In 
an automatic data processing system, the 
electronic computer is the heart or focal 
point of the system. An ADP system consists 
of a number of components including input, 
processing, storage, and ontput devices.” 

The preponderance of computers are “gen- 
eral purpose“ in design, thus giving their 
users flexibility in asking for and getting 
specially tailored capabilities. These could 
include a provision for direct access (using 
a special keyboard) by the user to the com- 
puter or linkage with other persons and ter- 
minals, even in distant cities. 

In using a computer, every operation must 
be planned with care, scheduled in a specified 
sequence, and monitored by an experienced 
operator. Sets of instructions are coded“ 
(ie, set forth in a specially structured 
format) so that the equipment responds pre- 
cisely as directed by its operators. There are 
two major types of computer programs: gen- 
eral purpose ("canned"), capable of perform- 
ing certain tasks in a variety of application 
areas; and special purpose (for unique or 
“one-time” asks.) In ADP terminology, “soft- 
ware” is defined as the ancillary techniques 
and aids (e.g., computer programs) needed 
for proper utilization of an ADP system.” 

In many instances, punched card instal- 
lations are much more suitable for the 
political campaigner than more elaborate 
equipment. Professor Kenneth Janda cites 
the benefits of the punched card as a data- 
handling medium: speed, convenience, neat- 
ness, accuracy, permanency, flexibility, and 
reproducibility. Every effort must be made 
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to ascertain in advance the cost versus per- 
formance factors. Groups with experience in 
using ADP equipment, such as the Committee 
on Political Education (COPE) of the AFL- 
CIO, often urge that “organizations. con- 
templating a data processing system start 
on a minimum basis with rented or leased 
equipment.” 

The role of the human being in managing, 
programming, and operating the ADP sys- 
tem cannot be overstated. rt personnel 
must be on hand to advise the political cam- 
paigner and his staff of the nature and 
utility of the equipment, for “it is both un- 
intelligent and expensive, It cannot operate 
without being told what to do, and the costs 
of mechanization are so great that procedures 
must not only be specified in detail, they 
must also be optimally designed.“ 


CAMPAIGN APPLICATIONS OF ADP 


An energetic debate usually is in order 
when the subject of computers in politics is 
raised. Opinions, biases, experiences, inter- 
pretations are as numerous as the discussants 
involved. The campaign manager, the aspir- 
ing candidate, the political scientist turned 
advisor, the precinct worker—each individual 
offers a viewpoint based on/a mixture of 
“hard knocks," hope, naiveté, and cynicism. 
On one thing all can usually agree: “If you 
can do it cheaper or faster with a pencil and 
3 x 5 cards, use them.” 

There are many applications for the elec- 
tronic computer and punched card equip- 
ment; each must be considered in terms of 
economy of operation, alternatives for 
manual versus machine performance, and a 
careful delineation of the quantity and 
quality of system output (products). Auto- 
matic data processing has proven to be of 
value to political campaigners in handling: 
constituent information, correspondence 
files, campaign financial data, listings of 
organization candidates and workers, indexed 
information on priority issues (international, 
national, local), survey (questionnaire) data 
and interpretations, selected information on 
the opposition, and a master file of party 


resources (eg, literature, radio-TV-press 
coverage, VIP's available for spot 
appearances). 


As the campaigner and his advisors 
wrestle with the problem of whether or not 
to use ADP, there are several guidelines 
which should be considered, Needless to say, 
the candidate with a rural, modestly popu- 
lated district will view the feasibility ques- 
tion differently from the individual who is 
running for office in a high density, metro- 
politan area. Individual and party resources, 
both monetary and worker-wise, also must 
be assessed. Whether or not an ADP facility 
can be justified is dependent upon these 
factors: 

\ I. The application(s) can be justified on 
the basis of savings in cost and/or enhanced 
value through performance to the party. 

2. The immediate and long range value to 
the users. Sustained use of the equipment 
and programs, as well as the machineable 
data files, needs to be assessed. 

3. The installation is scheduled far 
enough in advance to allow collection and 
keypunching of selected requisite data; prep- 
aration of special programs should be com- 
menced in time to allow their completion 
by time of delivery of equipment. 

4. The recruitment and training (where 
necessary) of key personnel, including vol- 
unteers capable of data collection, key- 
punching, and programming, should be per- 
formed well in advance. 

5. The avallabllity of the ADP facility for 
actual operational use by the party—addl- 
tional users may request service, thereby 
upsetting prior scheduling—should be pro- 
jected on the basis of an intensive analysis 
of use. 


INFORMATION FOR THE CAMPAIGNER 


During the course of any political cam- 
paign, whether in the primary or general 
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election and regardless of the office being 
sought, the party and its chosen candidate 
strive to develop and adhere to an overall 
strategy. Although the prime objective, of 
course, is to win, there may be important 
secondary objectives. A good showing, even 
in a losing cause may provide a balance of 
power situation; similarly, there always is 
the consideration of building for the future, 
or trying to force a schism in the ranks of 
the opposition. In order to achieve these 
ends, the campaigner and his staff need to 
establish and maintain certain basic files of 
Information. 

In his Handbook of Practical Politics, 
Paul Van Riper identifies several types of 
files which are considered necessary and 
useful in the conduct of a typical political 
campaign: basic memoranda, candidate's 
speeches, research (on selected topics, (polit- 
ical literature (own party and opposition), 
clippings, candidate's correspondence, cam- 
paign manager's correspondence, and gen- 
eral correspondence. Duplicate files often 
must be maintained in order to guard 
against fire, other damage, or carelessness in 
data handling. Additional files may be 
created at the precinct level: constituent 
data, party financial data, mailing lists, 
schedule of local events, and party organiza- 
tion data. 

The fact that such a series of files is 
created guarantees nothing, for no informa. 
tion system can supplant human judgment. 
The need for each file of information, the 
problems related to maintaining it on a 
current basis, the necessity for constructing 
an index so simple and yet so oriented that 
volunteer workers can use it, the criticality 
of controlling the material going into the 
file and being taken from it, and the ability 
to reproduce upon demand the printed or 
graphic material in the file—these are con- 
siderations which must be faced by the man- 
agers of the campaign. 

Once an initial decision is made to utilize 
automatic data processing, further decisions 
will be required regarding the practicality 
of converting old files or creating new files 
for use by the decision-maker: 

1. Which files are to be converted to ma- 
chine-readable format, in order to expedite 
transfer of typed or hand-written informa- 
tion to punched cards or tape? 

2. Can the user(s) of the file afford to wait 
while his requests for material are “batched” 
(i.e., several requests are collected and sub- 
mitted to the ADP system for retrieval pur- 
poses at the same time) or is immediate ac- 
cess to the file absolutely necessary? 

3. Is the required frequency of access by 
organization workers so high that the vital 
information and statistics cannot be placed 
on punched cards or magnetic tape, since 
that would remove said data from direct ac- 
cess by the file users? 

4. Does the placement of key data on 
punched cards in coded form, where a letter 
or number is substituted for an entire ex- 
Planatory phase, reduce drastically the use- 
fulness of the ADP printout to the system 
user who may be a semi-trained volunteer? 

5. Are the functions identified by the cam- 
paign staff for ADP utilization justifiable in 
terms of staff time, financial expenditure, re- 
sponse time, and flexibility under time pres- 
sures? 

As the tempo of the campaign accelerates, 
the candidate and his staff find that they 
often can afford to wait on no one or any 
thing. Decisions must be made based on the 
Information at hand. Opposition actions may 
have to be countered, a new rationale for 
pursuing a given issue supported by con- 
vincing facts. Intuitive Judgment is an abso- 
lute prerequisite in political decision-mak- 
ing. The lines of communication between the 
organization and the candidate must be open 
at ali times. The information provided to the 
campaigner and his manager, with or with- 
out the benefit of ADP, is only one input to 
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the final process of decision-making. It 
should be remembered that: 

“No amount of complex manipulation of 
simple, raw data with the aid of electronics 
can substitute for a carefully conceived 
systems of reports to management.” 

Thus, in determining how ADP should be 
used, there are four determination which the 
campaign organization must make: 

1. Define the problem, 

2. The manpower required. 

3. The cost of the ADP system. 

4. How to maintain the system. 

CAMPAIGN FILES: THEIR CONTENT AND USE 

Each campaigner,- whether running for 
state, county, or metropolitan office, will have 
his own unique approach to campaigning, 
the use of information, and the preparation 
of files. A more detailed discussion of selected 
information files will indicate the type of in- 
formation which has proven to be useful and 
the ways in which this information is applied 
during the campaign. 

Constituent files 


Complete information on each constituent 
is a goal of every campaigner, but unfor- 
tunately this is a goal never to be fulfilled, 
Building a comprehensive name file and 
keeping it up-to-date takes a fantastic 
amount of time and effort. In most areas to- 
day the names of the registered voters are 
Available to the campaigner and in a few 
locations these names are maintained in ma- 
chine-readable form. In Polk County, Iowa, 
the city of Des Moines was persuaded by a 
joint plea from the Republican and Demo- 
cratic County Committees to place the names 
of registered voters on magnetic tape, which 
then would be made available to the com- 
mittees. 

Congressmen of both parties increasingly 
are commencing to learn the value of ADP 
handling of voter data. Congressman William 
E. Brock (Rep., Tenn.) has undertaken to 
establish a magnetic tape file entry for each 
adult in his district, with two punched cards 
recording the data for every family unit. In 
Ohio, in the only reported election (1966) 
where both candidates had utilized ADP in 
some aspect of the campaign, Rep. Robert 
Taft, Jr. used the results of an automated 
voter census“ in defeating John J. Gilligan 
who had sought to “build up a list of sympa- 
thizers, firm supporters and active workers 
to be inscribed on the computer's magnetic 
tape reels.” Meanwhile, Rep Donald D. Clancy 
(Rep., Ohio) reportedly has had more than 
80,000 punched cards prepared by volunteer 
workers. These cards contain the names, ad- 
dresses, state legislative districts, ZIP codes, 
telephone numbers, and political preferences 
(where stated) of qualified and non-quali- 
fied voters. 

At the national level, the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee has been operating a com- 
puter facility consisting of an IBM 1401 tape 
system, soon to be replaced by a System / 360 
(third generation) computer, for the benefit 
of the party Senators and Representatives 
who desire to have mailing lists handled via 
ADP. For each constituent, the following in- 
formation can be recorded: 

Name, address, constituent code, district, 
county (numeric), precinct, ward, party, 
registered, sex, age, religion, special inter- 
ests, special problem, key union leader and 
member, party worker skill, party interest, 
veteran, office holder, occupation, corporate 
officer, firm supporter, nickname, organiza- 
tion affiliation, nationality, alien, key con- 
tributor, contributions (year to date), in- 
come group, homeowner, number of depend- 
ents, education, welfare recipient, office visi- 
tor—during year, dinner attendee (invita- 
tion list), legislative interest, Government 
worker, patronage. 

In the early days of this operation, the 
DNC facility offered to keypunch the 
Ust information without charge, but the load 
on the system has become so great that now 
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the members must pay to have this done. 
All of the information entries listed above 
are not available because of the difficulty in 
obtaining much of the data. Yet, more than 
80 Democratic Congressional members now 
have constituent file information, totalling 
more than five million punched cards, in the 
DNC system. File sorts can be run on the 
following patterns: alphabetically by last 
name, street number within street name, 
street name, ZIP code, city, district, ward, 
county within district, precinct within dis- 
trict, eto. The system user also can have a 
“constituent code” assigned for each voter, 
so that, for example, Mr. Joe Addison 
2533 E. Oakdale . . . Englewood, Colo. 
20208 would appear as ADDIKEN 251.“ 

Various users of the DNC system have spe- 
cial needs for selective mailings, where the 
constituent’s occupation may prove to be sig- 
nificant. In some cases, individual Congress- 
men have decided to handle their own “in- 
formation systems” by hiring a skilled design 
programmer who will prepare the file data 
in a special way. Rep. Brock Adams (Dem., 
Wash.) currently is undertaking the estab- 
lishment of his 135,000-name constituent file 
in such a way that it may be maintained with 
a minimum of effort and used both in mass 
mailings and future campaign activities. 

Constituent files usually require a fairly 
high degree of maintenance activity as pre- 
viously registered voters move, die, or fall 
to register, and new voters enter the dis- 
trict. Updating activity, according to the Re- 
publican National Committee estimate and 
corroborated elsewhere is between 18% and 
20% annually. 

It has become apparent to. political prac- 
titioners at every level of activity that the 
benefits of ADP are very real. Not only can 
these devices manipulate massive quantities 


— 


“of data rapidly, but they afford a flexibility 


in retrieving desired data that often was 
prohibitive because of the tremendous num- 
ber of man-hours involved. Finally: 

Apart from their extended capacity, a great 


‘potential advantage of automated systems is 


that it is possible to alter material in the 
system without disrupting the whole system. 


Correspondence files 

One maxim in politics is that the politi- 
cians must know what the voters are think- 
ing about, want, will support with their votes 
and dollars, and distrust. or oppose. Corres- 
pondence files become the focal point for this 
type of information, and have been used 
with varying effectiveness and intensity by 
office holders, campaign managers, and those 
who seek office at all levels of political ac- 
tivity, Many Offices record basic informa- 
tion—name, address, nickname if available, 
occupation, age, and sex—as well as the sub- 
ject of the correspondence. Many politicians 
want to be able to mention specifically the 
subject of known interest to the constituent. 

Placement of this information in ma- 
chineable form has been performed on a 
trial basis in a few instances, but cost con- 
siderations and the necessarily dynamic 
mature of the file have forced a cautious 
approach. The initial cost for a 65,000 entry 
file, for example, is estimated at $6,000, 
which included the cost of keypunching, file 
establishment, programming, card cabinets, 
and the cost of cards of magnetic tapes. It 
should be understood that these are initial 
(“one-time”) service and materiel costs. 
Other estimates ‘nvolving the handling and 
ADP-oriented answering of 400 letters per 
day (featuring disc-type storage) indicate 
a cost of $4,400 per month per user where 
several users are sharing a system. 

It would be accurate to infer that the 
incumbent usually has a heavier volume of 
correspondence by virtue of his recognized 
position, but history has shown that often- 
times the outs“ are careful to maintain 
significant files of correspondence with their 
supporters. A thorough, on-going analysis 
of these files may provide the political ad- 
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visors with valuable information on trends 
in interest or bias, and the sampling pro- 
vided may allow the campaign to follow the 
course of “using the past as our guide to 
the future.” 

Financial files 

In politics, a “bed-rock” responsibility 
given campalen management is to raise 
enough money to produce the resources 
sufficient to win the campaign. Oftentimes, 
funds must be raised not only for local 
candidates but simultaneously for state and 
national candidates. 

Automatic data processing has proven to 
be useful to the cmpaigner in planning his 
fund-raising effort, taking various cuts“ 
at the data on potential givers, and tieing 
the financial aspects of the campaign to cri- 
tical issues affecting the constitutents. 
Rep. Bob Wilson (Rep., Calif.) uses the 
computer heavily in determining his con- 
stituents’ “contribution capacity” on the 
basis of their occupations. This allows him 
to employ a strategy of selective fund-rais- 
ing that is more effective than a haphazard 
approach. 

Various types of reports which can be gen- 
erated by a computer for use by the cam- 
paign finance committee include: lists of 
contributors, history of giving of various 
groups and individuals, special listing for 
specific activity areas (e.g., industrial com- 
plexes, minority groups), fund-raising prog- 
ress reports, record keeping on expendi- 
tures, and inventory counts on mailing 
labels. 

At the state and county level, as well as 
nationally, the electronic computer and its 
perptheral equipment are providing the sup- 
port—quickly, accurately, reliable—that the 
campaigner demands. In Texas, Republicans 
have “utilized EDP [ADP] widely and effec- 
tively in Dallas and other areas as an aid 
to local organizations and audits of strength,” 
while in Los Angeles County, the United Re- 
publican Finance Committee has been using 
ADP to maintain records on contributors. 
The initial data input to the latter system 
consists of “three punched cards for each 
contributor containing: identification num- 
ber, name, home address, firm name, firm 
address, political district numbers, a 
of amount given and method of giving— 
membership, dinners, special gifts, etc.” 

Several states report that the amount of 
money raised due to the more thorough, 
timely handling of fund-raising efforts has 
increased significantly; for example, in Nal- 
las County, the amount of money has tri- 
pled, and in King County, Washington, “all 
previous records of money raised have been 
greatly exceeded.” 

Experience with the new technology is 
showing that any assessment of value of 
utilizing ADP in fund-raising and the main- 
tenance of financial records must be made 
within the context of more effective manage- 
ment control of resources and their appli- 
cation, 

Campaign worker data files 

The backbone of any campaign effort is 
the group of workers that comprises the or- 
ganization. Men and women, young and old, 
they perform every conceivable task from as- 
sisting in answering letters or executing 
a broad variety of precinct coverage tasks to 
typing and manning the telephones at head- 
quarters. The viability and effectiveness of 
the campaign operation depend on the ac- 
quisition, processing and use by these work- 
ers of the many types of information ... 
information that might be considered the 
amalgam of the political organization. 

“It is the binding togther of the entire 
organization into an effective, integrated 
whole, through the flow of information, that 
permits the information channel to serve as 
a means of improving not only the day-to- 
day operations but the projected operations 
as well.“ 
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The criticality of keeping the campaign 
team informed cannot be overem: 
Each worker must know what to do, when to 
do it, and how to proceed. The campaign 
manager seeks to utilize to the fullest the 
talents of each worker and to this end the 
use of automatic data processing must be 
weighed carefully. In “Machine Politics,” the 
COPE editors state: 

“Just as automation can, in modern in- 
dustry, free men and women from more 
routine chores to perform more demanding 
and rewarding tasks, so automation in the 
political process can free volunteers for more 
creative effort.” j 

Various types of cómputer listings can be 
made available to the professional and vol- 
unteer campaign worker alike. In addition to 
registration data, “precinct walking lists” can 
be prepared, with street addresses listed in 
even and odd sequence, Such a report can 
be printed either on 3 x 5 cards (pocket- 
sized) or on regular page size paper. In addi- 
tion to the name and street address, the 
worker should be able to write in such use- 
ful supplementary information as: telephone 
number, names and ages of unregistered 
household members, occupation(s), political 
identification, etc. At a later stage this data, 
when entered on punched cards, can be used 
in mass mailings or selective label prepara- 
tion. 

In many metropolitan areas and counties 
“domicile inventories” in ADP form are being 
established. This requires painstaking checks 
by the volunteer cadre of telephone books, 
voter registration lists, and city directories 
to obtain and record the latest information. 
In Louisian during the 1964 Presidential 
campaign, a concerted volunteer effort in- 
volving 20,000 workers allowed the Repub- 
lican party to process over 500,000 cards. 

In New York state, where the number of 
voters poses a major problem for both par- 
tles In terms of logistics, canvassing man- 
power, and data conversion for ADP proc- 
essing, every possible mechanism known is 
under consideration for use by candidates. 
While the Republican State Finance Com- 
mittee has begun development of an ADP 
system on the basis of a three-year plan 
which calls for placement of all registered 
Republicans on magnetic tape, the Demo- 
cratic leadership—including such Senators 
as Senator Robert F, Kennedy, and Repre- 
sentatives John M. Murphy, Joseph Y. Res- 
nick, and Jonathan B. Bingham—is using the 
services of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee computer facility. 

Continuity of contact with the voter in- 
creasingly is recognized as an acute prob- 
lem, particularly In urban areas where mo- 
bility is high. Since the average voter has 
the option of voting in several different 
spheres—national, Congressional, state-wide, 
county, and perhaps township—cooperation 
between candidates at various levels often is 
useful since: 

“National party activity in connection with 
the nomination of state and local officers 
serves to keep the national organization more 
alert and active, recruited more nearly up ta 
maximum strength, the different parts bet- 
ter articulated and running more smoothly, 
than if it were called into service only once 
in two or four years.” 

Automatic data processing, then, can serve 
as a valuable aid to the campaign worker by 
storing and printing out that data which 
is collected, and later requested for re- 
trieval. Hundreds of hours of laborious, man- 
ual handling of registration data can be re- 
placed by the processing capabilities of an 
ADP system, and lists of workers, voters, and 
candidates can be prepared using special 
formats within a relatively short time. This 
can mean that on election day the worker 
can function at peak efficlency as lists of 
eligible voters are checked, rides are pro- 
vided for alling persons or those in remote 
locations, babysitting services are arranged, 
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and last minute voters can be prodded into 
action. 


Political research and issues files 


The increasing complexity of the political 
environment, as has been noted, has posed 
serious problems for politically oriented 
groups in all areas of politics. More and 
more a candidate must be assertive, and less 
and less is he able to “straddle the fence” 
on important issues. The extent to which 
the voters make themselves heard and the 
degree to which the campaigners respond is, 
in the words of John Morley (in 1874) a re- 
flection of the magnitude of the issues and 
the height of the interests.” 

Meaningful research on the issues of local, 
regional, and national importance has be- 
come a significant aspect of the contem- 
porary political scene. The national com- 
mittees of both major parties maintain per- 
manent research divisions which conduct 
studies-in-depth and prepare “fact sheets” 
on current issues. Not only is the “party 
viewpoint” set forth, but pro and con alter- 
natives also are presented. Also, they con- 
duct voting record studies of the members 
of Congress and prepare predictive statistical 
studies of the party posture and prospects 
in various political sections of the country. 
Although some state committees have re- 
search capabilities, this type of activity is 
not widespread. In California, a political 
demographic analysis (see Figure 5 for 
exemplary data) of all State Senate and As- 
sembly districts has been prepared, which 
was necessitated by reapportionment action; 
this analysis placed emphasis on factors such 
as population characteristics, voting per- 
formance, and registration history since 1958. 

The use of automatic data processing to 
index, store, and retrieve selective political 


research information represents a sophisti- 


cated demand upon the capabilities of the 
electronic computer. Many collections of 
valuable information have been placed on 
magnetic tape, in disc storage, or even on 
punched cards that would be useful to the 
political researcher. At the University of 
Pittsburgh, for example, a vast store of legal 
literature (nearly 90 million words) includ- 
ing such items as the entire text of the 
United States Code and the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court since 1950 
exists for use by anyone or any group. 

In some cases, the records of past legisla- 
tures or of an individual incumbent may 
hold vital information for the campaigner. 
Also, the comprehensive information and 
statistics collected and processed by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census (Department of Com- 
merce) are available to the political research 
team, and may be found in a regular printed 
form such as the Congressional District Data 
Book (where 398 separate elements of infor- 
mation are presented in tabular form) or in 
machineable form. According to a recent sur- 
vey. the Bureau of the Census has 10,047 
reels of magnetic tape containing such di- 
verse information as summary type County/ 
City statistics for 1952-1956-1960 and 
County Business Patterns in summary form. 

In addition to the national and state re- 
search efforts, there may be a requirement 
for a substantial county research activity 
which stresses collection and correlation of 
voting statistics, United States Bureau of 
the Census data, and other organizations’ 
writings on population problems and char- 
acteristics. Professor Hinderaker declares 
that no candidate should have to do this 
kind of research work himself. the data 
should have been gathered previously, inter- 
preted, and used in the preliminary phases 
of campaign planning.” 

As the issues multiply and the demands on 
campaigner and staff mount, the importance 
of employing the ADP Instrument becomes 
more apparent. The decision to do this must 
be based on a weighing of cost and perform- 
ance factors and common sense. In addition, 
the reluctance of man to consider new ways 
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of performing old tasks must be overcome. 
As Ithiel de Sola Pool of the now famous 
Simulmatics team says: 

“The classic theory of democracy has always 
assumed that effective democratic decision 
making requires that human beings have as 
much information as can be available, All 
that machines do is provide more data to 
more people more quickly than otherwise, 
Questions have been raised about the moral- 
ity of using advanced computer programs in 
political research. It seems ironical that 
people should view decisions made on the 
basis of confused guesses about what the 
public wants as more democratic than de- 
cisions made on the basis of careful compila- 
tions of information.” 

Biographical files 

Throughout the course of any campaign, 
the candidate is seeking to impress the elec- 
torate with his personal and party assets. 
In many instances, the attributes of his run- 
ning mate({s) may be of considerable value; 
for example, a popular national or state fig- 
ure may agree to visit a locality and boost“ 
the local campaigner, The campaigner who 
maintains files of biographical information 
on his party candidates has a resource of 
value to tap. Similarly, information about 
the opposition candidates may provide in- 
formation that could affect the outcome of 
the contest, 

Expert opinion has stated that “when back- 
ground characteristics are to be gathered and 
analyzed for scores (or hundreds) of political 
actors, punchcards should be considered.” 
During the 1960 Democratic convention, card 
files were kept and maintained by the Ken- 
nedy staff on each delegate and delegation— 
name, residence, religion, occupation, ete. 

Since an incumbent is judged by the bills 
he introduced, supported, or opposed, the 
challenger may seek to attack him on the 
basis of that record as well as on other 
grounds. Perhaps a candidate's background 
may reflect an abandonment of the party 
position on a critical issue or he may reverse 
himself on a stand taken in the past on an 
issue. ADP manipulation of data about the 
man, his record, and his views in some in- 
stances has assisted in turning up damaging 
inconsistencies and falsehoods. It should be 
noted that the cost of establishing a bio- 
graphical file, with related public statements, 
would not be insignificant. Probably this 
could be justified only as part of a large 
scale (Le., state-wide) operation. 

Survey poll files 

Every candidate seeking office should be 
able to qualify as one who is concerned 
with methods of studying the opinions, atti- 
tudes, needs, and wants of various parts of 
the population,” Although the first recorded 
polling with scientific sampling occurred in 
1936, computers were not utilized in han- 
dling the acquired data until 1960. Polls may 
be conducted by professional pollsters (e.g., 
Roper, Gallup) interviewing selected citizens, 
by mass mailings to voters in a given district, 
or by door-to-door campaigns conducted by 
volunteers who ask for attitudes on certain 
issues of current interest. The validity of 
these data, as might be inferred, varies con- 
siderably. 

In an effort to allow his constituents to 
“speak out on specifics," Rep. Bob Wilson 
(Rep., Calif.) mailed out to district resi- 
dents—Democrats, Republicans, and inde- 
pendent voters—a questionnaire dealing with 
the Vietnamese situation, Congressman Wil- 
son directed that the 22,000 returns be proc- 
essed on modern ADP equipment; in this 
way, he noted in a speech to the House of 
Representatives, the data was not “subjected 
to the tedious and error-prone methods of 
tabulation sometimes followed in congres- 
sional offices in the past.“ 

The establishment and maintenance of a 
file of survey data, readily accessible to the 
campaigner, is being given a high priority 
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by an increasing number of political candi- 
dates. The value of directly obtaining survey 


data in ADP form has been recognized in 


Several parts of the country. Congressman 
Joel Broyhill (Rep., Va.) places his questions 
to the voters In punched card format, where 
the recipient can answer any of the 12 ques- 
tions by punching out an already perforated 
quare (yes or no). In a recent mailing to 
100,000 constituents, Congressman Broyhill 
noted that his response increased from a 
normal level of approximately 15% to 22% 
(plus 3,000 letters.) 

Thus, the use of automatic data processing 
in recording constituent opinion data and 
then processing it in order to discern pat- 
terns, interest groups, or lack of support is 
receiving increased usage by political cam- 
palgners. Experience is proving that acquisi- 
tion, processing, storage, and retrieval of this 
information for campaign uses is often best 
accomplished through the use of ADP. 

File data commonality 


In each of the various files discussed above 
there is often a repetition of various types 
of data: constituent name, address, sex, age, 
etc. Automatic data processing traditionally 
has lent itself to the expeditious handling of 
such repetitive data, thus reducing dupli- 
cation of staff effort, storage space, by intro- 
ducing multiple file utilization, and inter-file 
data element sharing. The graphic depiction 
Of instances where key data elements appear 
in more than one file is contained in Figure 6. 

Once the desired data are captured in ADP 
form, and the proper programs are written, 
the system is able to give the campaigner a 
flexibility—within a time frame never before 
deemed possible—in information retrieval 
as previously would have seemed incredi- 

e. 

SIMULATION AND MODELS USING ADP 


The use of computer simulation as a s0- 
Clal research technique apparently first took 
place in the Presidential campaign of 1960. 
The so-called Simulmatics project—since the 
Subject of numerous magazine and news- 
paper articles of varying merit, and a novel 
featured an innovative technique for han- 
dung public opinion poll data by utilizing 
computer technology. The determination was 
made by the Democratic Party that this en- 
deavor would allow useful testing of existing 
2 of opinion inception and Interpreta- 

on. 

The terms “simulation” (or “simulator”, 
“to stimulate”) and “modeling” have caused 
unending confusion and discussion for a 
number of years. With the advent of ADP, 
the problem was compounded inasmuch as 
new, more esoteric definitions came into 
being. Webster's Dictionary defines ‘“‘simula- 
tor” as: “a laboratory device that enables 
the operator to reproduce under test condi- 
tions phenomena likely to occur in actual 
Performance.” Professor Pool cautions that 
“Simulation is a way of using scientific the- 
Pries, not a substitute for them.“ His defini- 
tion of computer simulation is useful: 

“Simulation is a technique that is appro- 
priate when so many variables are simultane- 
ously in operation that simpler methods of 
calculation fail. It is a technique used when 
the. complex of variables . . make an 
analytic solution impractical or impossible. 
A computer can count, compare, list, add. 
subtract, multiply, divide. A computer per- 
forms no operation that the analyst who has 
programmed it cannot also perform, Its merit 
is that it does these things fast; tirelessly, 
without forgetting its preliminary results.” 

It is interesting to note that the establish- 
ment of The Simulmatics Corporation as the 
Pioneer is a new, challenging field was per- 
formed without much fanfare. William Me- 
Phee's concept of simulating electoral be- 
havior, after discussion with Edward Green- 
field and Ithiel de Sola Pool, took the form 
ot a model, but one that was not designed 
to answer the action questions that politi- 
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cally oriented users might ask during a cam- 
paign. The innovators agreed, however, that 
the model was feasible, and that emphasis 
should be placed on items about which: 

1. a candidate has genuine strategic alter- 
natives; 

2. the behavioral sciences have some rele- 
vant theories; and 

3. the necessary data existed, 

The research data for this project was 
based on 50 (later amended to 65) question- 
naires and code books from national surveys 
and punched cards from 100,000 (later 
130,000) individuals. These data were reduced 
to a 480 x 52 matrix, with the number 480 
representing types of voters—e.g., "Eastern, 
metropolitan, lower-income, white, Catholic, 
female, Democrat"—and the number 52 rep- 
resenting what the project called “issue- 
clusters.” These included such political issues 
as attitudes towards the United Nations, for- 
eign aid, and McCarthyism; another category 
featured such public opinion indicators as 
vote intention. 

The value of this project to the Democratic 
Party has been widely discussed, but there 
seems to be consensus that the system's out- 
put was useful at times to the campaigners. 
In some areas of inquiry, the project pro- 
vided findings which proved to be highly ac- 
curate in the light of election post-analysis. 
In other instances, more modest results were 
forthcoming. 

The ground rules for undertaking com- 
puter simulation have not varied signifi- 
cantly during the past several years. The Re- 
publican National Committee, Committee on 
Data Processing stresses that: “Simulation 
measures a candidate’s potential impact on 


the electorate based on possible positions he 


can take regarding an issue.“ Therefore, in 
order to justify simulation three conditions 
must exist: 

1. Some substantial hypotheses about the 
voters being simulated must exist; 

2. Calculations must be so numerous that 
only a computer could possibly handle the 
data; and 

3. There must be available previously 
taken public opinion Interviews from within 
the political entity being simulated. 

It is recognized that relatively few cam- 
paigners are in a position to create and 
utilize a computerized model of their voting 
constituency. However, some state-wide or 
large metropolitan area environments are of 
sufficient complexity and scope that a model 
of voting behavior could be justified. Two 
basic types of data sources are available to 
the campaign model builder: ) 

1. Time-dependent voting statistics are 
available from previous elections in an aggre- 
gated manner; and 

2. A complete detailed tabulation of the 
final vote in each election precinct with sub- 
totals by county and state. 

In the case of most national pollsters, no 
attempt is made to sample each state on a 
representative basis; the emphasis is placed 
on treating regions representatively. The Re- 
publican National Committee, Committee on 
Data Processing defines a “nationwide sam- 
ple“ as consisting of 1,600-2,000 interviews. 
Five basic informational factors are set forth 
as being, necessary for a simulation model: 
socio-economic status, race, sex, urban-rural, 
and party; these factors when correlated in 
nll possible combinations would establish 36 
voter types. This range of constituent cate- 
gories probably would serve adequately the 
great majority of interested campaigners. 

Building a voting model takes careful 
planning well in advance of the target elec- 
tion. Criteria and directions for information 
collection—whether initial action using 
survey methods or transcribing from official 
records—are mandatory if the data base is 
to be trustworthy. Conversion of the cap- 
tured data to a machineable form no longer 
poses hazards, if adequate verification pro- 
cedures are followed. The programing of the 
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model requires skill to ensure flexibility and 
versatility in retrieving desired data on the 
basis of several combinations of parameters. 
Machine time will be required to “debug” 
(check out) the new programs, and to per- 
form the actual retrieval exercises. All of 
these steps take time, money, and people. 

Three significant processes are represented 
in the voting model: (1) response to ex- 
ternal political stimuli; (2) mutual influence 
of individuals within the immediate social 
environment of one another, for example the 
influence of family and friends on each other; 
and (3) the ‘learning’ over time of the habit 
of partisanship Is acquired.” 

In summary, the campaigner and his ad- 
visors must consider most carefully before 
engaging in creating a voting model the 
benefits to be derived versus the allocation 
of resources ni to complete the un- 
dertaking. For the candidate in such areas 
as New York city or state, Ilinois, the Los 
Angeles area or metropolitan Detroit the in- 
vestment may be worthwhile. The electronic 
computer in this new, still experimental 
capacity has a definite role to fulfill. A model 
of individual voting behavior is especially 
adaptable to ADP: 

“It lends itself to rapid logical manipula- 
tion of sizeable numbers of units (‘voters’) 
arranged in complicated structures (‘com- 
munities’} through long sequences in proc- 
esses (‘eras’ or ‘generations'). These manip- 
ulations are intended to help analyze prob- 
lems in electoral dynamics of a complexity 
too great to be easily understood—at first, 
and without such aids—by more conven- 
tional verbal and mathematical methods.” 

ADP ON ELECTION DAY 

Perhaps in no other fleld of endeavor is 
the use of automatic data processing as 
widely heralded nor akin to the interest of 
the public at large than on election day. The 
rivalry between the titans of the broadcast- 
ing industry, especially NBC and CBS, has 
increased in intensity with each election. 
Each company strives, through the creation 
of an elaborate data monitoring, collection, 
and processing mechariism to be the first to 
issue the correct predictions as to the win- 
ners in key contests. Cost would appear to 
be no object; in the 1964 Presidential pri- 
mary contest in California, nearly $1 million 
Were spent “to buy armies of poll-watchers, 
field interviewers, technicians, commenta- 
tors.“ 

The Presidential elections, of course, in- 
volve the most extensive preparation and 
expenditures. Each network has its own 
special unit assigned to election coverage 
and prognostication, in addition to 
advisors (e.g., Louis Harris for CBS) and a 
complex of electronic equipment for com- 
munication and manipulation of selected 
data. Since voters are active in multiple 
time zones, ballots are being cast in Nome, 
Alaska seven hours behind polling places on 
the eastern seaboard that are closing their 
doors. 

Management emphasis 1 y has 
been on checking the voluminous data that 
is transmitted to the ADP complex from 
far-flung points. Consistency and repeated 
checks to prevent gross errors include verify- 
ing that: 

(1) codes and formats are valid; 

(2) votes for each party and number of 
reported precincts are greater than the com- 
parable number in the previous message; 

(3) total vote from an area does not 
exceed total registrations; 

(4) the percentage vote split between can- 
didates does not change too sharply; and 

(5) the average vote per precinct is rea- 
sonable. 

The employment of computers in elec- 
tions has given rise to protests that voters 
casting ballots in the western areas of the 
United States, for example, may be swayed 
unduly by reported voting trends (where 
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ADP was employed) in the eastern portion 
of the Nation, but no conclusive evidence 
has supported the claim. 

Computer-based election predictions con- 
tinue to arouse debate in all sectors of our 
society. As directed by the human planners 
and operators, the computer can aid in the 
three major components of projection: data 
gathering, model formulation, and computer 
programming. 

ST-ELECTION ANALYSIS 

The practical campaigner, either as win- 
ner or loser, usually engages in a certain 
amount of soul-searching and anlysis of his 
team’s effort after the dust of battle has 
settled. Unless he is a one-time candidate 
who does not relish a return to the political 
wars in the foreseeable future, he and party 
colleagues will conduct a post-mortem on 
the election. Performance factors will be 
scrutinized and judged; was the political 
organization strong enough and did it per- 
form in the important areas; were the mass 
mailings to the constituency correctly 
worded and timed for maximum impact; 
could the ADP capability better have been 
put to other uses, such as electro-mechan- 
ically dissecting the statements of the op- 
position for incongruities? 

A “dollars and cents” evaluation of money 
spent on mass media advertising, or door- 
to-door campaigning, or ADP machine rental 
may be useful in campaigns to come. And 
the question may be asked: was the cost of 
placing all of that data in machineable form 
and the cost of prog and processing 
that data really worth it? The experienced 
candidate and his campaign manager, to- 
gether with systems experts, should enum- 
erate the strengths and weaknesses of the 
system that was evolved. The opportunity to 
test new theories or exploit new techniques 
will, under the American system, present it- 
self in the not too distant future. 

PRACTICAL CONSIDERATION IN USING ADP 

Virtually every political group that be- 
comes enamored of the possibilities of using 
automatic data processing makes some ini- 
tial mistakes that are both costly and dis- 
co . Some of the often repeated errors 
in judgment are: 

1. Purchasing equipment before an oper- 
ating system is outlined, especially before 
suitable data is converted for machine ma- 
nipulation; 

2. Thinking and talking in terms which 
reflect the glamour described in superficial 
articles in the public press; for example, the 
notion that an ADP system really isn't com- 
plete without numerous remote, desk-top 
consoles; 

3. Trying to do too much too fast in too 
many areas; a single “pilot system“ such as 
the one being developed in the state of Colo- 
rado by the Republican National Committee 
affords an opportunity to learn how to build 
a system step-by-step; 

4. Considering the task of data conversion 
as a “one-time” task; experience indicates 
that file maintenance is a constant drain on 
an organization's resources. File activity of 
nearly 100%—due to data element changes 
on such items as address, local union affilia- 
tion, etc——has been the norm at COPE. 

System costs need to be spelled out, with 
particular emphasis on the difference in 
costs between having the job performed by a 
commercial service bureau, which can pro- 
vide all facets of ADP support, and establish- 
ing an in-house capability. 

As noted earlier, the size and capability of 
an ADP installation should be linked closely 
with the user load, as determined before se- 
lection is made. Queueing problems (i.e., too 
many customers) often arise soon after the 
facility becomes operational, and system 
users become disgruntled when forced to 
wait days or even weeks for service. A profes- 
sional installation should be em- 
ployed and given full authority to schedule 
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and control operations. Additional program- 
ming effort after the “housewarming” should 
be anticipated; this disturbs many organiza- 
tion managers who would like to think of 
programming as a one shot” affair. 

An informal maxim in developing any ADP 
system is to “start small and move slowly.” 
One method that is gaining increasing usage 
is the establishment of a “pilot system.” 
COPE reportedly is engaged in developing 
three such systems: one, comprising the en- 
tire state of Pennsylvania; two, the nine- 
county San Francisco Bay area; and three, 
the greater Washington, D.C. area comprised 
of the District of Columbia, two adjoining 
counties in Maryland and two in Virginia. 
Such efforts as these and the state-wide voter 
registration in Colorado on the part of the 
Republican party, reflect the emphasis and 
resources being placed on the development of 
practical ADP-oriented information systems 
in politics. 

SUMMARY 


The political milieu of the 1960 decade 18 
both challenging and often confusing to the 
professional and amateur activist. Faced with 
@ population that is on the move and that 
has many competing demands on its time, 
the campaign leadership must strive to find 
new ways to “stay on top” of the situation. 

Modern technology is allowing those inter- 
ested in politics to do many things which 
were virtually impossible in the past. Sam- 
pling techniques often have proved to be in- 
valuable in establishing a campaign strategy. 
The placing of key constituent, financial, and 
organization data in computerized form has 
allowed the candidate and his staff to re- 
trieve meaningful information on a quick 
time basis, Finally, systems methodology has 
enhanced the ability of the political prac- 
titioner to better perceive the often intricate 
relationships between elements of the cam- 


aign. 

There is a marked trend, as witnessed here 
at the Midwest Regional Vote Workshop, for 
leaders in business, labor, politics, and civic 
affairs to get together and compare notes, 
Each group has a positive stake in America's 
future. As the Nation's capabilities and re- 
sponsibilities increase, there is a recognized 
need to increase the base of understanding 
and activity among the citizenry. 

The role of automatic data processing and 
systems analysis in politics has yet to be 
defined. Thoughtful persons are learning 
about and evaluating those applications of 
the new tools and techniques which can help 
them. The strength of the United States is 
vested in its people, its incomparable natural 
resources, and the spirit of innovation and 
industry which has placed it in a position 
of. world leadership. With the advent of 
twentieth century technology, the constitu- 
tional procedures for self-determination may 
be augmented in ways that will allow those 
responsible for political fulfillment to better 
cope with the hallowed challenges of the 
political maelstrom. 


The Linchester Mill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the oldest businesses still in existence 
in the United States is located in my dis- 
trict in Maryland. 

Linchester Mill, owned and operated 
by Capt. Frank S. Langrell, is situated 
on Hunting Creek in Caroline County. 
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The mill is a picturesque landmark on 
the Eastern Shore, and is worthy of con- 
sideration for designation as a national 
historic site. 

I include in the Recorp an article 
about The Mill at Linchester,“ written 
by Mary Warren, which appeared in the 
June issue of the Maryland Conserva- 
tionist. 

The article follows: 

THE MILL AT LINCHESTER 
(By Mary Warren) 

The oldest business enterprise in con- 
tinuous operation in the United States— 
that's quite a claim to fame! And, it be- 
longs—not to one of the long-established 
and great industrial “giants” of this country 
as we think of “big business“ in America. 
Rather this distinction apparently is merited 
by an ancient grist mill on Maryland's East- 
ern Shore that has been grinding corn meal 
since before the Revolutionary War. 

The Linchester Mill on Hunting Creek Is 
near Preston in Caroline County. Nestled in 
its picturesque woodland site, the mill is 
virtually hidden from the highway, though 
a scant 100 yards from It. Travelers motoring 
along Maryland Rt. 331 might observe the 
roadside marker, installed by the Maryland 
Historical Society that identifies the nearby 
historic site. The sign bears this inscrip- 
tion: 

“Linchester, circa 1681. Since the estab- 
lishment of Hunting Creek Grist Mill prior 
to 1681, a mill on this site has served farm- 
ers. Known during the Revolutionary War 
as Murray's Mill, it supplied provisions to 
the Continental Army. Linchester also was a 
colonial port of entry.” 

Little information appears to have been 
written about the Linchester Mill. However, 
there is sufficient evidence that the mill was 
operating prior to 1681. One reference indi- 
cates that it might date as early as 1670. 

Closest runner-up to the Linchester Mill 
in antiquity was the Perot Malting Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, founded in 1687 as 
Anthony Morris’ Brew House, The firm had 
as its slogan. Seven years older than the old 
lady of Threadneedle Street,” a term used by 
Britishers for the Bank of England, estab- 
lished in 1694. Since it is affirmed that the 
old Linchester Mill operated on its present 
site for more than 280 years, this predates the 
Pennsylvania venture by at least six years. 
Further, the Perot concern ceased its opera- 
tions in 1962. 

Captain Frank S. Langrell, now in his early 
80's, is the Mill’s owner and operator, He 
acquired the property in 1914. The old mill 
“and Cap'n“ Langrell are synonymous, for he 
has been associated with it since his "teens. 
Perhaps this makes him eligible for the hon- 
ors for “longest record of continuous em- 
ployment with a single business!” 

Each weekday finds Cap’n Langrell on the 
job from early morning till dusk, tending to 
his various duties since he operates the busi- 
ness single-handedly. He is Miller, Millwright, 
Maintenance Man, Business Manager, Book- 
keeper and Salesman. In order to take care 
of this latter duty the Mill is closed on 
Thursdays. The spry octogenarian loads sacks 
of ground meal and flour into his pick-up 
truck and then spends several hours on the 
roads in Caroline and Dorchester Counties 
distributing his product to neighboring con- 
sumers. 

Of course, if you stop in at the Mill, you 
can make your purchase right there. Inci- 
dentally, residents of the area attest to their 
conviction that the corn meal from the Mill 
is “the best you can find anywhere.“ 

The Mill bears ample testimony to its 
years. In its dark and dusty interior, infri- 
cate, flour-white webs are woven as if time 
had etched its lacy, ageless pattern as an 
everlasting memorial. The great iron water 
wheel, which Captain Langrell recalls in- 
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stalling when it was brand new in 1918, is 
rusting. Frosted, time-mellowed implements 
and tools of the trade, long since out of use, 
lie scattered about. 

Here, at the Linchester Mill, is the tremen- 
dous opportunity to preserve what may be 
America’s only remaining water- powered 
grist mill in operation. The educational fac- 
tors alone are worth considering. Grist mills, 
that provided the flour for household use, 
were essential requirements when colonists 
were moving into and settling an area. Here 
at Linchester, we are able to see, to touch, to 
watch a “living” museum—the real thing, 
one of the earliest industries developed in 
the newly-emerging nation. 

Another intimate link with history is the 
narrative that can be told of the flour milled 
at Linchester and shipped in response to an 
urgent plea from General George Washing- 
ton to the patriot army, hungry and suffer- 
ing the blast of winter at Valley Forge. 

An era of vast importance to Marylanders 
and to the Nation, while stil] being nurtured 
and tenderly cared for under the loving 
supervision of its venerable proprietor, may 
fall into further stages of decay and possibly 
even be lost forever through wanton destruc- 
tion by vandals. 

What is the future of Linchester Mill? 
Assuredly, this living landmark is worthy of 
recognition. With the progress“ of contem- 
porary living, many such priceless structures 
are thoughtlessly destroyed, either by ruth- 
less developers and land speculators and/or 
by citizens who give Httle forethought to the 
protection which these timepieces of years 
gone by cannot bespeak for themselves. 

Loss of Linchester Mill must be averted. 
Such a loss would be irretrievable, a page 
from American history destroyed forever. We 
should respond to the poetic exhortation by 
Thomas Dunn English and “keep the mill a 
going!” 


Air Pollution Control Bill Will Receive 
House Consideration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I am most 
pleased to note that on August 1, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce will commence hearings on 
various bills to help combat air pollu- 
tion. 

Of special interest the committee will 
be concerned with S. 780 which passed 
unanimously a couple of weeks ago. I 
urge the committee to reach an enlight- 
ened decision of these measures as 
quickly as possible. Everything that we 
in Congress do to help further the battle 
against air pollution is a constructive 
step forward. 

In southern California just last week, 
an area generally acknowledged to al- 
ready have the most effective antismog 
programs in operation, citizens’ eyes 
were watering, vision was obscured by 
smog dense enough to warrant the call- 
ing of a “smog alert.” It is time, Mr. 
Speaker, for Congress to greatly expand 
Federal efforts in pollution abatement as 
well as to encourage increasing State and 
local participation in antipollution of- 
fensives. 
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While the committee deliberates the 
air pollution bills, I believe that we in 
Congress should continue thinking about 
enacting the recent HEW task force rec- 
ommendation that a unified Environ- 
mental Protection Act be shortly en- 
acted. 

As I have stated in previous comments, 
it is time for us to take a most active in- 
terest in improving the quality of our en- 
vironment. It is most deplorable that a 
majority of citizens believe that we in 
Congress and the Federal Government in 
general, are not doing all that is possible 
in attempting to combat the scourge of 
air pollution. The time for action is now, 
Mr. Speaker. 


Carmichael in Havana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial is so convincing that it 
needs no further introduction. I concur 
fully with its conclusions, and while I 
do not want to be one who goes around 
saying “I told you so,” I was among the 
first Members of this Congress to call 
attention to the subversive activities of 
Stokely Carmichael. 

I can only renew my demand of the 
other day that now that his full colors 
have been shown in publicly proclaiming 
that he will be become Castro’s lieuten- 
ant in America in exporting the Commu- 
nist revolution onto our shores, if 
Stokely Carmichael ever has the nerve 
to come back to the United States, he 
should be tried forthwith, on a charge of 
treason. 

There can be no further question that 
this man is ready to sell out his country 
to the enemy. 

The Star editorial follows: 

CARMICHAEL IN HAVANA 

The well-publicized arrival of Stokely Car- 

michael in Cuba and his lavish expressions 


of support for the Castro brand of exported _ 


revolutions serve to clear up two troublesome 
questions. His journey and his statements 
remove all doubt about Carmichael’s political 
orientation. And they go a long way toward 
explaining his motives in exhorting Ameri- 
can Negroes to rise up in sulcidal rebellion. 

Carmichael has now, quite simply and un- 
equivocally, stated his political position. 
Whether a card-carrier or not, he is for all 
practical p a Communist. Castro and 
the evanescent Che Guevara are his heroes. 
Already—according to Carmichael—the guer- 
rilla tactics of the Cuban revolution have 
been applied in the Newark riots. And, he 
said, “we are preparing groups of urban 
guerrillas for our defense in the cities 
It is going to be a fight to the death.” 

Until Carmichael declared himself, there 
had been one major mystery about his tac- 
tics of violence: What did he, as a spokesman 
for the Negro cause, hope to gain for his fol- 
lowers? That was the question raised yester- 
day by four Negro leaders—Martin Luther 
King, Roy Wilkins, Whitney M. Young Jr. 
and A. Philip Randolph—in their joint plea 
for an end to the rioting. 
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“Who is without the necessities of life 
when the neighborhood stores are destroyed 
and looted? Whose children are without milk 
because deliveries cannot be made? Whe 
loses wages because of a breakdown in trans- 
portation or the destruction of the place of 
employment? Who are the dead . . . “ The 
answer, quite obviously, is that the Negro is 
the loser. 

And the answer to why Carmichael, the 
primary advocate of black violence, preached 
his sermon of self-defeating race hatred is 
now equally obvious. Carmichael was not a 
fighter for Negro rights. He was a worker for 
communism. And those who heeded him 
were not followers who had his loyalty. They 
Were sacrifices to a cause. 

Violence in the cities of the United States 
is the food on which communism grows fat. 
The greater the carnage, the greater the 
propaganda value. And the fact that Negroes 
were the principal battle victims was not 
important. What mattered were the head- 
lines in Europe, in Africa, in South Amer- 
ica—the embarrassment and damage that 
could be inflicted on the United States of 
America. 

It would, of course, be a tragic error for 
anyone to expand the revelation of Car- 
michael’s motive into a general indictment 
of the drive for Negro rights. The fight for 
equality in education, in housing, in em- 
ployment opportunity, is a just and an honor- 
able fight. And the fact that one militant 
leader has shown himself to be a traitor to 
the cause of civil rights cannot be seized upon 
to discredit the entire movement. 

The Carmichael incident should, on the 
contrary, serve to strengthen the legitimate 

ttle for full civil rights. Other Negro 
eaders, motivated by a sincere desire to de- 
liver to their followers a just degree of par- 
ticipation in this nation's rich life, now can 
and should disassociate themselves com- 
pletely from Stokely Carmichael. And Car- 
michael's heirs should now re-examine, in 
the light of his newly revealed motivation, 
the legacy of black power and race hatred 
that he has left them. . 

When they do, they will recognize the ob- 
scene structure Carmichael has built from 
legitimate frustrations, hopes and dreams. 
And when that realization comes, the end of 
the bloody, ruinous, senseless riots should be 
at hand. 


A Train Ride to the Top of the Tallest 
Structure in the United States, the Gate- 
way Arch at St. Louis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the Bi- 
state Development Agency, which oper- 
ates the public transit facilities in the 
St. Louis, Mo.-East St. Louis, II., area, 
has placed into operation the most un- 
usual train in the United States, one 
which has been described as combining 
elements of an elevator, mine hoist, and 
Ferris wheel. The train consists of eight 
cylindrical cars, or capsules, each carry- 
ing five passengers. The new facility 
operates in the soaring and spectacular 
Gateway Arch, designed by the late Eero 
Sarrinen as the theme and centerpiece 
of the Jefferson National Expansion Me- 
morial administered by the National 
Park Service in St. Louis. 
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The Jefferson National Expansion Me- 
morial is rapidly becoming one of the 
great tourist attractions of this country. 
Millions of people each year visit the 
arch, even though it is still incomplete 
inside and stands in a vast area of mud 
and weeds. Unfortunately, the Interior 
Department appropriation bill which we 
passed this year did not include funds 
recommended by the President for con- 
tinuation of the work on the arch, but 
that is another story and, I am afraid, 
one which reflects poor judgment on the 
part of the Appropriations Committee. 

Nevertheless, millions of tourists are 
making the Gateway Arch part of their 
itinerary when they are in the St. Louis 
area and we are delighted to have them. 
It is too bad that in visiting this memo- 
rial to the opening of the West, the ex- 
hibits that will make the arch mean- 
ingful—the historical data and the mo- 
tion pictures and other displays—just 
cannot be shown until more funds are 
provided to complete the interior, in- 
cluding the Museum of Westward Ex- 
pansion. 

But, when you come to St. Louis, Mr. 
Speaker, as I hope you will, you can now 
ride to the top of the 630-foot-high 
Gateway Arch and enjoy a remarkable 
view from the highest manmade struc- 
ture in the United States and also experi- 
ence the most unusual train ride in the 
country. I can say that it is a never-to- 
be-forgotten experience, as all of us who 
have made this journey to the top of the 
arch can attest. Š 
NEW YORK TIMES ARTICLE BY RICHARD JACOBS 


Recently, the New York Times carried 
an article by Richard Jacobs, of the staff 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, on the 
train trip to the top of the arch. Because 
of the great investment by the people of 
St. Louis who have financed one-fourth 
of the cost, and by the Government of 
the United States in paying three- 
fourths of the cost of the arch, I am sure 
the Members will be interested in reading 
this article to see what the Federal funds 
have helped to pay for. However, the 
train operation was financed entirely by 
Bistate Development Agency revenue 
bonds, without Federal contribution. 

Under unanimous consent, I submit 
for the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record the article, “A Ride Up the 
Arch,” written for the New York Times 
by Richard Jacobs of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch and reprinted in the Post- 
Dispatch on July 20, 1967, as follows: 

A RIDE UP THE ARCH—REPORTER DESCRIBES 
Trip IN Tratn To BE OPEN TO PUBLIC NEXT 
MONDAY— RICHARD JACOBS IN THE NEW YORK 
TIMES 
Sr. Louis.—Construction of the Jefferson 

National Expansion Memorial, commemo- 

rating America’s westward growth seems to 

be taking nearly as long as the actual win- 
ning of the West. Anyone born the year that 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt first desig- 

nated this part of downtown St. Louis as a 

historic site is now 32 years old, and the 

memorial on the west bank of the Mississippi 
river is still unfinished. 

However, the Gateway Arch, the gleaming, 
630-foot-high centerpiece of the park, is al- 
most ready to begin receiving visitors on a 
paying basis. 

Outwardly, the arch, the tallest one in the 
world, was completed about 20 months ago. 
However, the late Eero Saarinen designed 
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the structure with a double purpose: It Is 
not only a monument, but an observation 
point as well. Its hollow stainless-steel legs 
are curving elevator shafts, within which 
special cable-drawn trains“ ascend to an 
observation chamber at the apex of the arch. 

This complicated $1,000,000 system, which 
combines elements of an elevator, mine hoist 
and Ferris wheel, has been three years in the 
making and is still being perfected. Many 


target dates have passed, but one of the two 


trains has been running for some time. Its 
passengers have been construction workers, 
visiting officials and journalists. Normally, 
the ascent takes four minutes and the 
descent three. 

The trip begins in an underground lobby 
beneath the arch. Each train consists of 
eight cylindrical cars—they are essentially 
five-passenger capsules—linked together and 
drawn along guide rails by cables. 

Passengers sit on modernistic molded seats 
placed in a rather cozy semicircle. The gray 
interior is pleasant, but plain. After the slid- 
ing doors, which the passengers face, are 
closed, the train moves forward, turns on a 
85-foot radius and begins its climb up the 
leg of the arch. It rises 356 feet at 12 degrees 
off vertical, and then traverses an arc to the 
observation chamber atop the arch. The 
train travels only half as fast as a standard 
elevator, but the ride seems swift. 

Exiting at the top, visitors may be sur- 
prised at the amount of room in the observa- 
tion chamber, which is eight feet wide and 
65 feet long, The floor and ceiling curve visi- 
bly, and there are 16 recessed window slits 
on each conyex wall. One must lean well for- 
ward to peer out of these windows; sight- 
seers subject to vertigo may find that their 
pulse rates have speeded up. * 

The view is as spectacular as the arch it- 
self, which can be seen 30 miles away on a 
clear day. Spread out to the west is St. Louis, 
now undergoing an extensive urban-renewal 
program. Readily identifiable in the immedi- 
ate area are the historic Old Courthouse, 
where the Dred Scott slavery case first came 
to trial in 1846, and Busch Memorial Sta- 
dium, the city’s new baseball park. 

To the east, just across the Mississippi, is 
the industrial expanse of East St. Louis and 
the new 100-acre site of the National Mu- 
seum of Transport, now near Kirkwood, Mo. 

Some visitors have found the ride to the 
top of the arch a trifle harrowing, but Robert 
C. Beal, projector engineer for the Planet 
Corporation of Lansing, Mich., contractor for 
the train system, describes it as an interest- 
ing ride; there is nothing frightening about 
It.“ 

The trains were scheduled to begin oper- 
ating more than two years ago. Mr. Beal says 
the early target was unrealistic in the light 
of the knotty engineering problems involved. 
Because the arch is a nonuniform curve with 
sections that diminish in size as they ap- 
proach the apex, the engineering calcula- 
tions alone were formidable, 

At the top of the arch, the trains must fit 
within an inch of the confines, and the shape 
of the structure makes it difficult for the 
workmen to maneuver. In the early stages 
of construction, the interior of the arch was 
as dark and damp as a mine, and as hot or 
cold as the temperature outside. Delays, ow- 
ing to what Mr, Beal calls “nuisance prob- 
lems," were numerous. 

But Mr. Beal insists that stoppages of the 
trains have not been a recurring problem. 
When they do occur, they normally can be 
corrected in 10 minutes or less, he says, add- 
ing, “The chance of passengers experiencing 
anything worse than a relatively short deten- 
tion is extremely remote.” 

One reason contractors are under pressure 
to get the system into public service as soon 
as possible is that as much as $1700 a day in 
revenue from the train rides is being lost. 
That is the amount that the Bi-State De- 
velopment Agency, which issued revenue 
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bonds to pay for the system, hopes to take 
in during the tourist season. 

Fares for the train rides will be 81 for 
adults and 50 cents for children under 12. 

In addition to the train system, there is a 
winding stairway to the top, and, in each 
leg, an elevator to the 372-foot level. They 
are for use only by workers or in emergencies. 

The best time ever clocked for reaching the 
top by way of the 1076-step stairway is 10 
minutes 58 seconds. The record-holder is a 
construction worker, It takes ordinary men 
30 to 45 minutes, and it can easily take 15 
to 20 minutes just to descend the stairs. 

The arch has been designated by the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers as the out- 
standing civil-engineering achievement of the 
year. 


Letter From D. Lewis E. January, Presi- 
dent of the American Heart Associa- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in 
the course of hearings conducted by 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee on the Comprehensive Health 
Planning Act amendments, representa- 
tives of the American Heart Association 
were questioned for their views. In re- 
sponse to an observation made by me 
regarding the participation of voluntary 
health organizations in financing such 
programs, I have received a letter from 
Dr. Lewis E. January, president of the 
association, which I feel should be re- 
corded for the reference of our colleagues, 

Since the official hearings record does 
not include this statement, I include it 
in the RECORD: 

AMERICAN HEART ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New York, N.Y., June 2, 1967. 
Representative CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR., 
h House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CONGRESSMAN: In the course of 
questioning Dr, Thomas W. Mattingly, one 
of the American Heart Association witnesses 
testifying before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on May 3, 
you made the following observation: 

It occurs to me that there is a possibility 
here, as these programs (Federally support- 
ed health programs) become increasingly 
Federal or continually Federal—that is, a 
participation that is envisioned to go on 
forever and get larger in terms of total dol- 
lars forever—that private voluntary health 
organizations may face a drying-up of re- 
sources through which they operate or with 
which they operate.” 

Dr. Mattingly responded to one element 
of your question as follows: 

“Certainly the private sector of medicine 
should continue to play an important part 
in these areas. They should not ever com- 
pletely turn them over to government agen- 
cies.” 

There is a second element to the question, 
however, which must be answered with a 
reference to the nation’s need for voluntary 
health agencies such as the American Heart 
Association. 

The American Heart Association, you prob- 
ably know, gave full support in 1948 to the 
formation of the National Heart Institute, 
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Subsequently we have repeatedly encouraged 
the growth of this institute to its present 
size. We have also appearing during the in- 
tervening years before Congressional Appro- 
priations Committees to urge central specific 
inceases in the budgets of the National Heart 
Institute, of the Heart Disease Control 
Branch, and of other granting agencies deal- 
ing with the cardiovascular diseases. We 
have consistently taken this stand because 
We recognize that the national effort to con- 
trol the heart and blood vessel diseases, the 
nation’s Number 1 health enemy, demands 
the fullest collaboration of the voluntary 
health agency and the resources of the Fed- 
eral government. 

The second reason for the continuing ex- 
istence of the American Heart Association is 
its ability to remain flexible in planning and 
carrying forward vital basic and clinical re- 
search. This flexibility is more characteris- 
tic of the voluntary agency than of the gov- 
ernment establishment, Additionally, the 
voluntary agency has an ability to improvise, 
to experiment, and to test new approaches 
which also is not always possible for govern- 
mental agencies. 

Furthermore the American Heart Associa- 
tion, with 35.000 physicians and scientists 
among its 75,000 members, and with 2,000,000 
Heart Fund volunteers in its service, provides 
& most effective and efficient mechanism for 
sensing the health needs of a local area, for 
reaching into the nation’s communities to 
deliver to physicians and the public the 
latest knowledge about the heart and blood 
vessel diseases, and for giving guidance and 
help in the development of community serv- 
ices, including the implementation of heart 
and stroke rehabilitation programs. 

We believe, additionally, that the Ameri- 
can people will continue to support a volun- 
tary agency such as the American Heart 
Association so that it may contribute not 
only expertise to our society but also express 
grassroot views and desires concerning the 
use of government monies for health—a 
function performed when we, as agency of- 
ficers and spokesmen, appear before your 
committees in Congress as expert witnesses. 

May I point out that the American Heart 
Association came Into being as-a national 
voluntary health agency at approximately 
the time that the National Heart Institute 
was organized. During our first campaign we 
collected $800,000 through voluntary public 
contributions. In the 19 years that have 
elapsed, each Heart Fund campaign collec- 
tion exceeded that of the preceding year. 
In the 1966 campaign we reached a peak of 
$34,500,000. We expect the 1967 campaign, 
conducted this past February, to approach 
the $36,000,000 mark. Thus the growth of 
the National Heart Institute at no time has 
impeded the parallel growth of the American 
Heart Association. 

By virtue of this pattern, and for the 
specific reasons enumerated above, we do 
not believe that the of Federal 
spending in the health field will tend to dry 
up or even to decrease the public contri- 
butions to the American Heart Association or 
to any voluntary agency which is directing 
its full and honest efforts to help control 
a devastating health problem. 

We would be pleased, if this is agreeable 
to you, to have this letter inserted as an 
addendum to our testimony of May 3 so that 
the record will show a comprehensive answer 
to your important question and observa- 
tion, 

With many thanks for your interest in the 
work of the American Heart Association, 


Sincerely yours, 


Lewis E. JANUARY, M.D.. 
President. 
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Clean Water Plan Fouled by Redtape and 
Red Ink 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an excellent edi- 
torial appearing in the Detroit Free Press, 
July 10, 1967, regarding water pollution 
control funds. Z 

The article, entitled “Clean Water Plan 
Fouled by Redtape and Red Ink,” points 
out the problems facing the Michigan 
State Water Resource Commission in its 
assault against water pollution. 

The article follows: 

As WE SEE Ir: CLEAN WATER PLAN FOULED BY 
REDTAPE AND RED INK 


An assault against the pollution of Mich- 
igan’s rivers and lakes was scheduled to start 
recently at a State Water Resources Com- 
mission meeting in East Lansing. 

It didn’t make much of a splash. 

The frustration of the commission's ef- 
forts helps explain why there are cussers and 
doubters” who believe that Washington and, 
for that matter, Lansing have a twisted set 
of priorities. 

Under strong prodding from Washington, 
it looked until earlier this year as if Michi- 
gan was going to do something significant 
about water pollution, The U.S. Public 
Health Service had labeled the Detroit River 
a $200 million mess. The commission re- 
ported that raw, untreated sewage was being 
dumped into some of the state’s most scenic 
rivers. 

Congress had passed a water pollution bill 
calling for federal grants of $450 million a 
year for four years, including $19 million a 
year for Michigan, Gov. Romney was plan- 
ning to call for state spending of nearly $10 
million, The federal law provides fod 50-25—- 
25 federal, state and local financing, so the 
prospect was for Investment of some $40 
million annually for water pollution control. 

The commission called for grant applica- 
tions from local communities and the re- 
sponse was enthusiastic. The commission has 
received some 105 requests covering projects 
totaling some $205 million. 

Meanwhile federal and state money started 
to shrink. The Vietnam war led President 
Johnson to cut domestic programs. Anti- 
pollution funds were cut to $200 million 
and Michigan's share became less than $7 
million. If Michigan appropriates $3.5 mil- 
lion, the size of the grant program will then 
be only $14 million, 

At that rate, it would take fully 15 years 
to finance the projects which local munici- 
palities want to undertake immediately. 

So the commission is faced with the ago- 
nizing task of selecting a few purified is- 
lands from a rising sea of pollution. Detroit 
was given a high priority rating, but this 
apparently will have little value. The De- 

t of Water Supply’s projects would 
cost $111.5 million, 

The drying up of federal funds has under- 
cut anti-pollution efforts in still another 
way, according to Loring F. Oeming, exe- 
cutive secretary of the commission. 

City officials are unwilling to go ahead and 
pay for pollution controls entirely from local 


funds when there is a federal program under 
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which $1 in local money can be matched 
by $3 in state and federal money. Yet only 
a small fraction can get the grants. The re- 
sult is that cities aren't installing water 
pollution controls which, without the fed- 
eral act, they would have gone ahead and 
done on their own. 

This tangle has greatly complicated the 
work of the commission, For it is setting out 
aggressively to enforce compliance with new 
water purity standards, 

Already the commission has gone to court 
to compel Lake Orion to install sewage treat- 
ment facilities, In the Oakland County court 
test, the circuit judge ordered the munici- 
pality to make improvements—but condi- 
tioned on its receiving federal funds. 

If this precedent is established, the com- 
mission might as well give up. For its au- 
thority would extend only to the small per- 
centage of water and sewer districts capable 
of qualifying for grants and they usually are 
already willing to make improvements, pro- 
viding three-fourths of the money comes 
from Lansing and Washington. 

The assault against water pollution is 
floundering in red tape and red ink before it 
even gets started, 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1967 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Greater Cleveland community observed 
Captive Nations Week on the Public 
Square in Cleveland the evening of July 
17, The following is my statement on that 
occasion: 

Captive NATIONS WEEK 
(Statement of the Honorable MICHAEL A, 
FricHan, U.S, Representative) 

The compelling issue of our times is peace, 
that is, peace with justice for all nations and 
all people. 

Mankind has witnessed the ruthless march 
of imperial Russian communism for almost 
half a century. This march has overrun and 
occupied no less than a score of once free 
and independent nations. Three other na- 
tions have been forcibly divided by this Red 
tyranny. Nearly one-third of all humanity is 
now enchained against their will behind the 
iron and bamboo curtains. The Russian Com- 
munists boldly assert they will not stop their 
march until all the world is their captive 
empire. This situation is responsible for the 
dangerous tensions which grip the world and 
threaten another armed conflict. 

In our quest for Peace with Justice we 
have tens of millions of allies within the 
Russian Communist empire. These are the 
people, the common man, of the captive, 
non-Russian nations. They call out to us 
for emancipation from the tyranny and God- 
less system which has been imposed upon 
them by subversion, terror, and military 
force. Their political goals are the same as 
ours—liberty, freedom, and national inde- 
pendence, 

The aspirations of the people of the ca 
tive, non-Russian nations stand as a — — 
Tul deterrent to war. The non-Russian people 
comprise the overwhelming majority of the 
population behind the iron and bamboo cur- 
tains, No Red dictator will dare to launch a 
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new world war in the certain knowledge these 
captive peoples are firmly allied with free- 
dom's cause. 

It is, therefore, imperative that we keep 
alive the aspirations of the people of the 
captive nations, to manifest our concern for 
their present plight and to strengthen our 
alliance with them. The official observance 
of captive nations week by the people of 
Greater Cleveland is a fitting way to express 
our support for the just aspirations of these 
people. 

Great numbers of citizens in our commu- 
nity have family ties in many of the captive 
nations, particularly Poland, Hungary, 
Ukraine, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, East 
Germany, Armenia, and Croatia. They know 
well the flight of their friends and relatives 
living under Communist rule. It is necessary 
that all Americans understand the plight of 
the captive nations and the aspirations of the 
people of these nations for freedom and na- 
tional independence. For it is in this under- 
standing that we, as a nation, shall find the 
key to peace and justice. 


People of Greece Hate Reds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSET. Mr. Speaker, of ne- 
cessity, due to the confusing application 
of foreign policy, I have been persistently 
urging that we give effective cooperation 
to the Government of Greece, A re- 
nowned international journalist who has 
made a special study of this issue is 
Dumitru Danielopol, of the Copley Press. 
I wish to insert at this point the follow- 
ing article by Mr. Danielopol, which ap- 
peared in the June 19 edition of the Mon- 
rovia, Calif., Daily News-Post: 

PEOPLE OF GREECE HATE Reps 
(By Dumitru Danielopol) i 

Arnxs.— The people of Greece have good 
reasons to hate Communism. 

As they put it here they had “three turns” 
with the Reds. 

Whether the military revolution of April 
21 saved Greece from a “fourth turn" or 
whether it was an exaggerated response to a 
crumbling political situation may never be 
proved. But it is not hard to understand why 
Greeks are nervous about any Communist 
maneuvers. 

Russia eyed Greece as a Red satellite long 
before the end of World War H. It was the 
obvious route to the warm waters of the 
Mediterranean, a means to outflank an al- 
ways hostile Turkey. 

During the war the communists had two 
organizations in Greece, the EAM national 
front of liberation (sounds familiar?) and 
its military wing, the Elas national popular 
liberation army. 

“They were supposed to fight the Germans, 
but they had only a few unimportant skir- 
mishes with the Nazis,” said a veteran of 
Greece's guerrilla wars.” 

Their main objective was to eliminate the 
true democratic resistance movements 
which fighting the enemy.” 

One of these, EDES, was led by General 
Zervas, another led by Col. Psarros. The lat- 
ter was destroyed by the Communists In the 
Greek mountains. 

\ “Psarros was executed, and the anniver- 
sary of that date is still celebrated by the 
Communists in Greece,” said an official. 
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While the Germans held Athens and the 
big cities, the Reds tortured and killed tens 
of thousands of Greeks in the provinces when 
they refused to buy Communist ideas. 

The Churchill-Stalin deal or swap that 
gave Romania to Russian Occupation while 
the British were to take care of Greece, did 
not stop the Reds from pushing for their 
Objectives in this country. 

They opened the “second turn” with Com- 
munism as soon as the Germans began to re- 
treat. Athens never saw war until the Nazis 
left. British and regular Greek army units 
landed to fight the Germans had instead to 
take on the hostile Communist guerrillas. 
The Reds were everywhere. 

For 20 days they controlled four-fifths of 
the city of Athens. 

British Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
on a visit to Greece at that time had to travel 
in a British tank to be safe from Communist 
snipers, 

Thousands of Greek hostages—most of 
them educated—were taken by the Reds and 
marched northward. Later they were found 
dead in a collective grave, mutilated, tor- 
tured. Some had been slashed to death with 
tin can covers. 

An allied mission lead by Sir Walter Oitrine 
of Britain, inspected the remains and testi- 
fied on Communist bestiality. 

The Communists lost the “second turn” 
when Britain spurred in troops and eventu- 
ally broke the Red reign of terror. 

Under Allied supervision elections took 
Place in Greece in 1946 and a plebiscite to 
decide the fate of the exiled King George and 
the dynasty, was held at the same time. The 
people voted to return the King to Athens. 

But the Communist were not inclined to 
accept elections and plebiscite. Greece was 
too big a prize. They soon after opened a new 
attack on the forces of law and order. The 
first blow came in March 1946 in an attack 
on the office of the gendarmerie on Mount 
Olympus. 

This was the kick off of the “third turn.” 

It lasted until 1949. This time British help 
faltered, but President Truman declared the 
Truman doctrine and poured in arms and aid 
that finally turned back the Communists. 

“There was not one single American soldier 
fighting on Greek soil during this period,” 
Greek government officials point out. “We 
fought our own battle with the help of Gen. 
James Van Fleet and his advisers who orga- 
nized the Greek forces and armed them.” 

The war was a long one because the Reds 
found shelter across the 800-mile frontier 
Greece has with Communist Albania, Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria. The situation was much 
like that which confronts U.S. troops on the 
border of Cambodia. 

The losses to Greece in human life and 
property were tremendous. They far out- 
stripped World War II damages. The Reds 
kidnapped 26,000 children in an effort to ter- 
rorize and demoralize the country. Deport- 
ing them to Communist countries where they 
have been indoctrinated with Marxism to 
form a potential fifth column.“ 

One of every three families lost at least one 
member deported or killed by the Commu- 
nists. 


If these people over-react to new Com- 
munists threats, they have good reason. 


Ralph R. Roberts 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, in his 43 years of service to the 
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House of Representatives, Ralph Roberts 
performed his duties in a dignified and 
honorable manner. 

As a friend of 20 years duration, I 
commend his faithful service to this 
body and to the Nation. For the future, 
I wish him many years of good health 
and happiness. 


The Mexican-American: An Awakening 
Giant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD a very moving and thought-provok- 
ing article by our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas, Henry B. 
Gonzatez, entitled The Mexican-Amer- 
ican: An Awakening Giant.” which ap- 
peared in the July issue of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor’s Employment Sery- 
ice Review. 

In applauding the Johnson adminis- 
tration's concerted campaign against 
poverty, and its continuing efforts to as- 
sure full educational, employment, and 
economic opportunities for all our citi- 
zens, Congressman GONZALEZ emphasizes 
the encouraging progress now being 
made by the Mexican-American com- 
munity of the Southwest. 

The heartwarming message of this ex- 
cellent article can well be summed up in 
Representative GonzaLez’ own stirring 
words: 

Americafis of Spanish surname, who have 
furnished the muscles that turned much of 
the Southwest from arid desert into mirac- 
ulously productive farmland, who laid the 
foundations of our cities, and who have will- 
ingly laid down their lives to defend tt all, 
now know that the great American dream, 
so long denied, can be theirs 


The article follows: 
THE MEXICAN-AMERICAN: AN AWAKENING 
GIANT 
(By Congressman Henry B. GONZALEZ of 
Texas) 


Human society is by nature dynamic; it is 
in a constant state of change. Old genera- 
tions pass on, and new ones emerge; old 
customs change as they become Irrelevant to 
existing conditions; even languages change 
because old words become inadequate to ex- 
press new events. Yet, amid all this change, 
there remain depressing constants: The poor 
remain poor and, for some, life is only 4 
procession of identical days, and hope does 
not exist at all. Among the poorest of the 
poor is the Spanish-surnamed population of 
America. 

Concentrated in the Southwest, these 5 
million people know all too closely the cold 
hand of hunger and the despair of a day 
when there is is no work to be had. The 
plight of the Spanish-surnamed American 
can be outlined in a tragic litany of statistics. 


. In a country where the rate of unemploy- 


ment is below 4 percent, this minority expe- 
riences unemployment of 8 percent; in places 
the figures is twice that high. In a country 
where a job means hope, this minority finds a 
large percentage of its workers underem- 
ployed, underpaid, or both. Many who are 
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lucky enough to have jobs have no hope of 
advancing, because the Spanish-surnamed 
minority is, in general, undereducated and 
without the skills necessary for finding a 
good job or advancing. Many struggle against 
ill health. Others face the harshest kind of 
discrimination, and a few are hapless victims 
of exploitation. The absence of opportunity 
and the inability to grasp what opportunities 
exist plague them. 

Statistics can measure only tangibles. The 
effect of degradation on a man’s soul has yet 
to find expression in a mathematical table. 
There is no machine to explain what hap- 
pens to a man when he loses hope, or when 
he abandons the idea that tomorrow may 
bring better things. Nor is there any way of 
reckoning the tragic cost incurred by the 
waste of human talents that have never 
reached their potential, of lives that have 
never been able to contribute their full 
value to society, But no one should need a 
yardstick to measure the depths of despair 
among the Spanish-surnamed. It should be 
enough for a man of conscience simply to 
know that it exists, and this knowledge 
ought to drive him to action and cause him 
to seek ways to renew the vigor of life and 
hope where it is perilously close to fading 
away. There need be no accurate measure- 
ment of the cost to all men when some men 
begin to feel that tomorrow, if it comes, will 
be no better than today. 

There is a whisper of change in the South- 
west today. Americans of Spanish surname 
are beginning to seek an identity of their 
own, and they are searching for definable 
goals. They are anxious to reclaim hope, and 
ready to bring into reality the promise of the 
future. They are beginning to know what 
the American dream is, and they are ready to 
claim it for their own, as have so many other 
minorities before them. 

Much of this renewed vigor has come 
about because of the commitment of the 
Johnson Administration to campaign against 
poverty and all its evils and ills. It is the 
war on poverty that has made it possible for 
so many Americans of Spanish surname to 
see hope over the horizon and to know that 
there are attainable improvements in life. 
The realization that there are attainable 
goals has caused them to seek goals that are 
even higher, and better, and farther away. 

An administration that has committed it- 
self to bringing about social change imme- 
diately faces several difficulties. In the first 
place, not everyone is In favor of social 
change; it upsets comfortable patterns of 
the and it creates general unrest. Men 
who are suddenly no longer willing to re- 
main poor are not happy with things as they 
are, and may (and yery likely will) make 
demands that would have been unheard of 
in earlier times. Secondly, a government is 
not the best instrument for bringing about 
social change. Not all civil servants are 
dedicated to the new ideas implicit in pro- 
grams that are innovative. Many men to 
whom the administration of the war on 
poverty is entrusted are timid generals; they 
are fearful of making mistakes, fearful of 
arousing controversy, fearful of contradict- 
ing ideas of their superiors, and anxious to 
win promotion. Taken together, these inhibi- 
tions cause government in general to have 
slow reflexes, and new programs in particular 
to have a striking similarity to old ones. 
Then, too, a great many administrators 
know all too well that this program, too, 
will pass—very likely before they do. 

COMMITTED TO IDEA 


Despite the general difficulties of using 
government as the instrument of social 
change, the Administration is committed to 
the idea, and this commitment has produced 
striking results. There are young men learn- 
ing new skills in the Job Corps; there are 
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Neighborhood Youth Corpsmen learning how 
to learn and work, and getting pocket money 
for their pains (badly needed skills, and even 
more badly needed money); there are Vol- 
unteers in Service to America learning how 
it is to be poor, and trying to teach the poor 
that there really is a way out of the trap of 
poverty; and there is more than that. 

Most of all, there is a reviving feeling 
among the poor, and among the Spanish-sur- 
named, that it really is possible for things to 
get better. 

If a man is so poor that he exists on the 
borderline of starvation, life is a day-to-day 
matter. He feels lucky if he has enough to 
eat. Such a man, struggling with all his wit 
and strength to get a meal or two, has no 
time to think about the future, and If he gets 
a few cents ahead, he is likely to spend his 
pennies seeking the relief of pleasure. After 
all, there may never be another chance to 
have some fun, On the other hand, if a man 
is in a state of more or less tolerable poverty, 
he does have some time to think about the 
future. He is able to feel resentment that 
others have more than he is able to possess; 
he is able to dream of having more tomorrow 
than he has today. Such a man is capable of 
having hope, and capable of yearning for 
tomorrow to come, because it may very well 
be a better day. The Spanish-surnamed pop- 
ulation, more and more, is unhappy with the 
present and ready for tomorrow, and new 
opportunity, to come. 

Having provided the sustenance of hope 
and the fires of ambition, the Government 
must now take steps to see that the new 
dreams of the Spanish-surnamed American 
population are turned into realities. No 
man's hunger is satisfied if he is only shown 
a menu: food alone will suffice. The vigor 
and leadership that have so far been offered 
must be continued, even redoubled, 

Count Leo Tolstoy observed the tragedy 
of paper reforms in the Russia of 1812. He 
wrote, in War AND Peace, of a young aristo- 
crat, Count Bezushoy, who had inherited 
a vast estate. He was a reformer and some- 
thing of a mystic. He decided that he would 
bring a new order of life into being on his 
property. So Bezushov ordered his overseer 
to provide schools for the peasants on the 
estates, and medical care for them, and all 
manner of other reforms calculated to make 
human beings and reasonably free people 
of the serfs. But the Count lived in Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg and never visited 
his estates. The overseer did very little about 


Anstituting reforms, and in fact conditions 


for the serfs got worse. The Count did not 
know this because all he knew was what the 
overseer told him, and the overseer sent 
glowing reports of progress, Promises and the 
best of intentions, without leadership and 
energetic administration, can never produce 
real results. 

Americans of Spanish surname, who have 
furnished the muscles that turned much 
of the Southwest. from arid desert into 
miraculously productive farmlands, who laid 
the ralls and plucked the cotton, who dug 
the ditches and laid the foundations of our 
cities, and who have willingly laid down 
their lives to defend it all, now know that 
the great American dream, so long denied, 
can be theirs. Having done so much to create 
this hope and vision, the Administration 
must pursue its course to open new oppor- 
tunities. The penalty for failure will be great, 
for the power of human aspiration may well 
overcome the saving gracé of patience. But 
the rewards of success will be even greater. 
No one really knows what the cost has been 
of permitting misery and degradation to 
exist for so long. The only way of finding 
out is to help these millions of willing and 
able people to realize their full potential, 
and give their full measure to our country's 
wealth, and take their fair share from it. 
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Air Safety Article by Associated Press 
Writer Blaine Powlee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr, BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have often stated my belief that Congress 
and the American people need to know 
more, much more, about ideas, attitudes, 
and development in the field of air safety. 
Recently, a seminar was conducted as 
part of the program of the inaugural 
convention of the International Society 
of Barristers. I feel that the ideas ex- 
pressed by the panel of experienced men 
are worthy of consideration, and I wish 
to include in the Recor the Associated 
Press account of their views: 

Am SAFETY 


Cuicaco.—A panel of aviation law special- 
ists agreed today that near collisions of air- 
planes are far more frequent than generally 
known and that development of air safety 
devices lags “far behind the development of 
the industry.” 

They said that while air travel still is 
“acceptably safe,“ it is nowhere near as safe 
as the airlines’ “admirable job of publicity” 
has led the public to believe. ; 

The Federal Aviation mcy's air traffic 
control system, they said, still “using the 
same hardware as we had 10 years ago, with 
planes now three times as fast." 

The panelists included men experienced in 
the air, in flight control and in litigation 
involving air crashes. 

The seminar was part of the program of 
the inaugural convention of the Interna- 
tional Society of Barristers, an organization 
of trial lawyers whose membership is by 
invitation only. 

The first session of the two-day seminar 
was devoted to stating the problem of air 
safety. Later sessions will develop recom- 
mendations for legislation, procedures and 
equipment which spokesmen said will be 
sent to affected public agencies and legis- 
lators. 

Francis M. McDermott, with 22 years ex- 
perience with government agencies, primarily 
in air traffic control, told of the frequency 
of near collisions. He said such reports by 
pilots “dried up” after the FAA announced 
each report would be investigated. McDer- 
mott, of McLean, Va., said pilots feared they 
would grounded pending such investigations. 

Donald W. Madole, a pilot, former FAA 
attorney and later attorney for American 
Airlines, predicted the air congestion would 
get worse. He cited a projéction that airline 
fleets will increase by 75 per cent to 3,500 
planes and general aviation by 100 per cent 
to 180,000 aircraft by 1977. Madole also 
quoted a Swedish air safety expert, Capt. Boe 
Lundberg, as predicting that in the near 
future a major air disaster somewhere in 
the world will be a daily occurrence. 

Madole said the air traffic control system 
has “the same hardware as we had 10 years 
ago, with planes now three times as fast. The 
only thing different is that the operator 
has a little better headset.” 

Lee S. Kreindler of New York City, a 
lawyer who specialized in air crash cases, 
said the coming jumbo jets and supersonic 
transports will “add to the existing prob- 
lem—a problem compounded by the greater 
range of speeds.” Kreindler said develop- 
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ment of safety devices lags “far behind de- 
velopment of the industry.” 

Kreindler said he knew of a $30,000 anti- 
collision device belng developed but said 
this would communicate only with another 
plane so equipped. 

The New York lawyer said only a small 
percentage of planes are equipped with 
transponders, a device which makes radar 
detection and control more effective. He 
estimated the cost of equipping all aircraft 
with such devices at $300 million. 

McDermott brushed off talk about anti- 
collision devices as something that merely 
serves to take the heat off the FAA.” 

Madole joined in with, “we still dont have 
a return on the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars we put into the FAA“ to develop a con- 
trol system that would prevent collisions. 

Two other lawyers who specialize in air 
crash cases joined Kreindler in criticism of 
airlines’ safety publicity, calling it decep- 
tive to sell the public on the idea that it is 
safer to fly than to drive.” 

Craig Spangenberg of Cleveland said air- 
lines use a passenger-mile basis for their 
claims, but on per hour travel time basis, 
fiying is not safer. Spangenberg said rall 
travel is safest of all, and bus travel next. 

Kreinider elaborated on what he called the 
“built-in deception of the (Passenger-mile) 
statistics:” An airliner carrying 100 pas- 
sengers New York to Los Angeles would on a 
single flight build up 300,000 accident-free 
passenger miles—equaling a man's 30-year 
accident free record in a car if he drove 
10,000 miles a year. 

Irving G. Swenson of Chicago, counsel for 
Northwest Airlines in litigation arising out of 
the Tell City, Ind., air disaster, said it is dif- 
ficult to get a “meaningful comparison” of 
air and auto safety. 

Using air travel Chicago to Miami for an 
example, he said it would be necessary to 
compile accident records of all persons who 

drove cars from Chicago to Miami within a 
given period of time to make such a com- 
parison, 


L. B. J. Must Stop the Riots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, the riots 
and violence in the streets of our cities 
across the land are of desperate concern 
to us all. 

A particularly thoughtful editorial ap- 
peared in Tuesday morning’s Orlando 
Sentinel and I want to share it with my 
colleagues: 

L. B. J. Must Stop THE Riots 


Since April 1 there have been 20 riots in 
as many cities across the land, and there is 
no end in sight. 

What we are witnessing is a condition 
bordering on the state of anarchy where peo- 
ple are disregarding established laws of the 
nation and rules of society and are killing, 
maiming and looting to their heart's con- 
tent. 

It is not alarmist to say that if this con- 
dition continues this nation will eventually 
fall into the hands of its enemies. 

Unrest in the cities has been blamed. It is 
certainly true that crowded housing condi- 
tions, lack of employment opportunities, and 
absence of recreation facilities may be con- 
tributing factors, 
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With the millions the federal government 
is spending on its poverty war, in time these 
lacks can be remedied. But doing good is not 
going to eliminate the professional agitator, 
the man who profits by riots, the man who 
very likely is paid or encouraged by the 
Communist party to see that riots take place. 

The antiriot bill passed by the House and 
now in the Senate will help identify and 
punish the riot organizer who moves from 
state to state. It should become law. 

But stronger measures, or measures of a 
different kind, are also needed. The individ- 
ual states cannot cope with what appear to 
be spontaneous riots followed by looting, 
death, injuries and vast property damage, but 
the federal government can. 

The President has not expressed himself 
sufficiently about this problem, and he 
should. The President should take the leader- 
ship in a strong approach to the problem 
of riots. He should call in the governors of 
the states, the Department of Justice. He 
should announce that this government is de- 
termined to end the reign or anarchy in the 
land. 

He should say that Americans can no 
longer tolerate crime and violence in our 
streets and that the necessary steps will be 
taken to maintain order and protect the 
lives and property of citizens. 

The alternative is chaos and death of the 
republic. 


WMAL Editorial on the Commissioners’ 
Art Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the week of July 9, 1967, WMAL broad- 
casted an editorial concerning a bill 
which I had previously introduced to 
establish a cultural enrichment program 
for the District of Columbia youngsters. 


The bill would provide Washington 
children with the opportunity to become 
acquainted with the best of our Nation's 
culture. The text of the editorial follows: 

COMMISSIONERS’ Art FUND 
(Broadcast during the week of July 9, 1967) 

Legislation to establish a Commissioners’ 
Art Fund for Washington children has been 
lying virtually unnoticed since January. Yet 
this bill, designed to improve the cultural 
experience of countless children, deserves 
enthusiastic recognition and support. 

The measure is sponsored by New York 
Congressman Abraham Multer, who points 
out that many cities conduct cultural en- 
richment programs for children. The Mul- 
ter bill would provide Washington young- 
sters with concerts and theater, through 
which children would become acquainted 
with the best of our national culture. The 
Commissioners’ Art Fund would also pro- 
vide money for competitions to discover new 
talent and encourage young people to pur- 
sue excellence in the arts. 
cultural deprivation 

weakness 
and, thus, we believe the Multer bill is vital. 
Washington civic organizations should rally 
behind the Commissioners’ Art Fund plan 
and should urge its early adoption by Con- 
gress, 
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United States Condemns Use of Poison 
Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, less than a 
month ago I expressed to my colleagues 
my deep concern over the use of poison 
gas by the United Arab Republic against 
the people of Yemen, 


Because of my interest ih this problem 
I wrote to Ambassador Arthur Goldberg 
and asked him to instigate an investiga- 
tion of the charges against the United 
Arab Republic and take whatever appro- 
priate action might be necessary. 

I have received a reply from Ambas- 
sador Goldberg, and so that my col- 
leagues may be aware of the U.S. policy 
in this regard I include the letter from 
Ambassador Goldberg in the Recorp at 
this point: 

U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS, 
New York, N.Y., July 24, 1967. 
Hon. Lester L. WOLFF, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Wotrr: Thank you for your let- 
ter of July 19 concerning the use of poison 
gas by Egypt in its war with Yemen, 

I can assure you that we share your con- 
cern over the growing number of indications 
that gas is once again being used by the UAR 
Air Force against the local population in 
Yemen. As you may be aware, the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) 
has confirmed that the U.S. News and World 
Report” article which you entered in the 
Congressional Record of June 29 was indeed 
a valid Red Cross report. The ICRC also an- 
nounced that copies of the report were sent 
to the Governments of the United Arab Re- 
public and Saudi Arabia as well as to both 
sides in Yemen. In addition, the Red Cross 
issued a statement on June 2 calling on the 
Yemeni combatants to give a solemn pledge 
not to use poison gas. 

The United States position on this matter 
is quite clear and corresponds to the stated 
policy of almost all other governments 
throughout the world as reflected in the 
voting (91 in favor and 4 abstentions) on 
UNGA Resolution 2162B of 1966 which con- 
demned the use of poison gas in warfare. 
The use of poison gases is clearly contrary 
to international law and we would hope 
the authorities concerned in Yemen heed the 
request of the ICRC not to resort in any 
circumstances whatsoever to their use. 

In addition to the ICRC’s findings, the US 
Government has been giving close attention 
to detailed information on the January gas 
bombing report involving Kitaf, which the 
Saudi Arabian Government provided to the 
UN and which was published as a UN docu- 
ment on April 6th. This report contains a 
number of indications that poison gas was 
used on that occasion. We are deeply dis- 
turbed at press reports that the agent used 
may have been some new type of nerve gas as 
this would introduce an entirely new weapon, 
not previously employed by any nation of the 
world. 

While thus indicating its strong concern 
over reports on the use of gas in Yemen, the 
United States has not taken the lead in the 
handling of this matter at the UN, Saudi 
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Arabia, the neighboring country most directly 
affected and the source of much of the evi- 
dence, has already furnished detailed infor- 
mation on the question to the Security 
Council, However, the countries in the area 
have not yet formally requested UN con- 
sideration of the Issue, either in the General 
Assembly or the Security Council, Neverthe- 
less, the United States is continuing to urge 
all parties to abide by the ICRC request and 
to refrain from any use of poison gas. 
Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG. 


Blare of “Freedom” Has Tinhorn Ring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an excellent article by Sydney Harris 
that appeared in the Detroit Free Press, 
July 12, 1967. 

Mr. Harris tells about the interesting 
attitude of an old friend—whose name I 
have deleted—toward “less government 
Interference.“ 

The article, entitled Creating Vigi- 
lantism’ Where None Exists,” follows: 
From the Detroit Free Press, July 12, 1967] 
BLARE or "FREEDOM" Has TINHORN RING 

(By Sidney Harris) 

My old friend has been bleating about 
“freedom” for more than 30 years. Ever since 
the early days of the New Deal, he has been 
calling for “less government interference.” 

What he means is less interference with 
him, He's quite content to see much more 
government interference with other people. 
In fact, he writes long and heated letters to 
his congressmen about it. 

He wants tougher laws against men who 
Oppose the draft. He thinks the government 
should send them to jail. He wants a govern- 
ment crackdown on pugnacious labor leaders. 
He would like to have the cops round up all 
the beatniks and put them away some- 
where. 

He thinks that war dissenters ought to be 
muzzled. School dropouts ought to be forced 
to go to work. Teachers who wear beards 
and quote “inflammatory” literature in class- 
rooms ought to be dismissed. Theater owners 
who show dirty movies ought to be shut 
down. 

He is for stronger police laws, more mili- 
tary actions, compulsory labor arbitration, 
more vigorous censorship, and the abolition 
of all obnoxious picketing. If possible, he 
would like to have the FCC ban all radio 
Stations from playing rock-and-roll music. 

What kind of “freedom” does he really be- 
lieve in? The freedom to be to look 
like him, dress like him, think like him, be- 
Heve like him, and get rich Uke him. 

“Hands off” is his motto when the govern- 
ment proposes to restrict in any way his 
freedom to run a business, manage a prop- 
erty, pay taxes, or engage in any sort of fiscal 
frolics. 

“Hands on” is his motto when he looks with 
disgust at antics of criminals, labor leaders, 
agitators (anybody who wants to change the 
status quo is by definition an “agitator”), 
beatniks, dropouts, and all people who wants 
different freedoms than he wants. 

It has never occurred to him that maybe 
the reason no one had paid much attention 
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to his bleats for “freedom” over the last 30 
years is that it is perfectly obvious even to 
a moron that he wants only his kind of 
freedom. 

Not once in all that time has he joined a 
committee, or signed a petition, that was to 
help somebody less affluent, less advantaged, 
less able to cope with the immensity and 
complexity of the power structure. 

If he had, perhaps we could believe him 
more. Anybody can be for his own kind of 
freedom; but unless we respect it for those 
we dislike or disagree with, nobody else will 
follow us or have faith in us. 


For Total Mobilization To Solve Urban 
Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of the United States today face the 
greatest internal crisis they have known 
since the Civil War of a century ago. 

The senseless violence that is spewing 
out of the ghettos of city after American 
city, the resulting death and property 
destruction; and the near total break- 
down of the forces of law and order— 
something that approached a state of 
anarchy in both Newark and Detroit— 
make such a conclusion well-nigh in- 
escapable. ‘ 

I have listened in this Chamber, this 
week, as my colleagues have risen, one 
after the other, to agonize out loud about 
the terrible nature of these events and 
to express their sense of disbelief that 
such things could be happening here in 
our beloved Nation. 

This I can understand, for I share 
their agony—the sense of disbelief and 
bewilderment. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, I am disturbed 
even further by the seeming parallel be- 
tween the attitudes of helplessness and 
hopelessness, as well as of anger, and the 
efforts to affix political blame for what is 
transpiring as well as the piecemeal “so- 
lutions” that are being proposed here in 
the midst of our mounting crisis, and the 
attitudes and posturing of those of our 
great-grandfathers who served in this 
Congress a little more than a century 
ago as the Union their great-grand- 
fathers, in turn, had established moved 
inevitably toward disruption. 

The urgency of our present crisis 
clearly demands something far better 
than this of us. Any attempt to fix the 
blame, now, for what is happening 
around us reminds me, for all the world, 
of two drivers arguing in the_street over 
who was at fault for the accident they 
have just had while their critically in- 
jured passengers lie unattended and un- 
cared for. 

So the “plague on both your houses” 
editorial as carried in yesterday’s edi- 
tion of the New York Times, was prob- 
ably called for and, under leave granted 
to do so, I now include it as part of these 
remarks: 
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Waite Orrs BURN 

The nation has cause for deep concern if 
the leaders of both political parties are un- 
able to forget political considerations when 
murder, arson and looting are sweeping some 
of its major cities, This grave domestic crisis 
demands a level and a quality of mature 
leadership that have been shocking in their 
absence. 

Because he holds the highest office and - 
therefore bears the highest responsibility 
both to act and to set an example, President 
Johnson offended most conspicuously in his 
Ppussyfooting response to the debacle in De- 
troit. He shilly-shallied for several hours in 
ordering the Army units into action in the 
city despite the pleas of local officials that 
troops were urgently needed. And when he 
did act, Mr. Johnson issued a proclamation 
and a personal statement both of which 
were clearly designed to place the entire po- 
litical responsibility on Governor Romney. 

It is no disgrace to either the Governor, a 
Republican, or to Mayor Cavanagh, a Demo- 
crat, that the situation in Detroit slipped out 
of local and state control. The fact that Gov- 
ernor Romney may be the Republican Pres- 
idential candidate next year may explain but 
cannot excuse President Johnson's nervous 
political posturing at this critical time. 

But if the President's conduct was hesitant 
and strangely lacking in the quality of lead- 
ership, the statement issued by the Republi- 
can Coordinating Committee is a flagrant 
outrage. It is the most transparent kind of 
seedy politics to assert that these terribly 
difficult and complex problems, decades and 
even centuries in the making, have erupted 
Sipe the present Administration took of- 

ce.” x 

This shabby statement insults the nation’s 
intelligence when it asserts that President 
Johnson's veto of a loosely drafted “crime- 
control bill” for the District of Columbia 
contributed to an upheaval a thousand miles 
away in Detroit or that the ludicrous anti- 
rioting bill already passed by the House 
would do the slightest bit of good. 

“The root causes of discontent,” the state- 
ment declares, “are of immediate and con- 
tinuing concern to all of us.” The Republican 
leaders nowhere state what those “root 
causes“ are, There is not a single word about 
jobs, housing, health, care, education or 
other urban problems. Instead, the state- 
ment is replete with demagogic tales about 
unspecified factorles manufacturing Molo- 
tov cocktails and unidentified riot organizers 
touring the country. 

Because the statement was so misleading 
and so irresponsible, Senator Dirksen, that 
thick-skinned, battle-hardened political vet- 
eran, evidently could not bring himself to 
face up to a defense of it to skeptical re- 
porters and ran away from his own press 
conference, It is no credit to either of them 
that former Governor Dewey shared in the 
drafting of this document and that former 
President Eisenhower associated his name 
with it. 

It now appears that Congress will appoint 
a bipartisan joint committee to inquire into 
the riots. More good would be accomplished 
if the conservatives in both parties would 
re-examine their consciences and their vot- 
ing records on the model cities bill, the rent- 
subsidy program, the rat-control bill, and 
many other measures before Congress. The 
new committee can accomplish little if its 
members from both parties do not rise above 
the execrable level established by Washing- 
ton’s political leaders in recent days. 


Believe me, Mr. Speaker, I don’t take 
any pleasure in such editorial spankings 
of either my party or yours, or our re- 
spective leaders and spokesmen—but I 
believe it does us well to heed them, for 
ours is the common responsibility, now, 
in deciding what can and is to be done, 
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and we ought to be preparing to get at 
our task in as objective, constructive, and 
cooperative fashion as possible. 

But there was another reason beyond 
that of publicly admitting we have both 
been “taken to the woodshed,” that 
prompted me to insert the above editorial. 
That reason is because I believe the 
Times erred—and in doing so detracted 
from the force and effect of its appro- 
priate criticism—when it felt impelled 
to add that sentence to its final para- 
graph which referred to the good that 
would be accomplished if the conserva- 
tives in both parties would (now) re- 
examine their consciences and their vot- 
ing records on the model cities bill, the 
rent-subsidy program, the rat-control 
bill, and (the) many other measures 
before Congress.” 

This is a line I have also heard some 
of my colleagues adopt here, in their re- 
marks, this week—but it does not consti- 
tute a very valid argument if what we 
are searching for beyond, first, the 
restoration of law and order in our riot- 
torn cities, is a long-range solution that 
gets at the causes—the root causes—of 
the riots themselves. The reason it does 
not is that what the Times is talking 
about is a “crisis gimmick-programs ap- 
proach designed—primarily—to quiet 
and contain the ghettos." 

Now those last 11 words are not mine— 
and that is why I have put quotation 
marks around them. I found them, in of 
all places, on the same editorial page of 
the Times in a published letter to its 
editor from Prof. Kenneth B, Clark, of 
New York City, whose remarks make 
more sense to me right now than any- 
thing I have heard here or read else- 
where the past few days. That letter was 
entitled For Total Mobilization To Solve 
Urban Crisis,” which I have adopted as 
the title of these remarks and, under 
leave again to do so, Professor Clark’s 
letter is now set forth: 

For Toran MOBILIZATION To SOLVE URBAN 
CRrIsIs 
To the Eprror: 

The reputation of The New York Times for 
incisive and distinguished editorials was en- 
hanced by the series of editorials (July 16, 
17 and 18) concerned with the difficult and 
complex problems inherent in the tragedy 
of Newark. These editorials are significant 
contributions to public education and should 
be required repeated reading for public of- 
ficials responsible for the future of American 
cities. 

If it is possible to salvage any positives 
from the tragic consequences of past neglect, 
discrimination and pervasive insensitivities 
which made Newark inevitable, old postures 
and explanatory clichés must give way to a 
serious and dispassionate search for solutions 
to critical urban problems, 

In seeking the solutions to the problems 
of our cities and ghettos, the choices before 
us are limited. First, we can increase the 
number of state police, National Guard or 
Federal troops, which are easily available to 
put down “insurrections” within the ghettos 
and thereby turn them into compounds of 
frustration and discontent. Second, we can 
continue a crisis gimmick-programs ap- 
proach designed to quiet and contain the 
ghettos. Or third, we can seek serious long- 
term solutions to longstanding problems of 
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crime and delinquency, criminally inferior 
education, subhuman housing and dangerous 
unemployment. 

SAME BENEFITS FOR ALL 


Solutions consistent with a tough-minded 
self-interest of the privileged and with hu- 
manity must assure that the people of our 
ghettos have the same access to democracy, 
justice and mobility and the same choices 
which American democracy has provided for 
all other ethnic groups. 

When our society was confronted with the 
threat of national survival implicit in an 
archaic approach to military defense and 
when our Government sought to meet the 
new challenges of space exploration, we de- 
monstrated the seriousness of our concern 
by mobilizing the best brains available and 
providing them with the necessary financial 
resources and independence to do the neces- 
sary planning, research and development, 
and to seek and recommend appropriate so- 
lutions. 

The problems of the stability of our cities 
and the problem of the ghettos are in a 
real and concrete sense equal in their threat 
to the survival of our nation. Our scientific 
and industrial genius needs to be organized 
now just as the nation organized its nuclear 
scientists for Los Alamos and its defense 
strategists at RAND, 

The decision which America makes must 
now be made affirmatively and not by default, 
What we decide to do will determine whether 
the American experiment in democracy can 
work or must remain a mockery. 

KENNETH B. CLARK, 
President, Metropolitan Applied Re- 
search Center and Professor of Psy- 
chology, the City College. 
New York, July 21, 1967. 


As you will note, Mr. Speaker, Profes- 
sor Clark states we have three general 
choices concerning what is to be done 
about our developing crisis. The first of 
these, as some here are already suggest- 
ing, is to pour Federal moneys into “beef- 
ing up” State and local police forces. 
Even granting the urgency of bringing 
order out of chaos, this is, at best, clearly 
no “solution.” 

Professor Clark’s suggestion for a sec- 


‘ond choice is—as I have already men- 


tioned—the continuation of that “crisis 
gimmick-programs approach designed to 
quiet and contain the ghettos.” I know 
I will get into an argument if I should 
attempt to relate the programs and pend- 
ing bills the Times was talking about all 
into this category—so I will not even try 
that being content, instead, to point out 
that the same, again at best, offer only 
very distant and very partial “solutions.” 
Certainly, this is true about the model 
city program which may prove to be the 
best of the several new approaches Con- 
gress has indicated a willingness to try. 
However, even if that program were now 
fully funded it would be well for the 
critics of those of us who supported its 
partial funding to remember that Secre- 
tary Weaver has even yet, not made 
up his mind as to which American cities 
are going to be favored with model cities 
funds. n 

The rent-subsidy program has already 
been amply debated here, so suffice it to 
point out that there are existing alterna- 
tives to it that are funded and that are 
working and that—in the mind of some 
of us, at least—there are also pending 
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proposed alternatives, such as the Percy 
homeownership plan of which I am a 
cosponsor, and which, if we had it now, 
might be of substantial value in rebuild- 
ing some of the devastated ghetto areas 
that we are undoubtedly going to be 
asked to help rebuild. 

And, finally, as to that pesky “rat- 
control” bill, perhaps it was a mistake 
from the standpoint of images for the 
House to have turned it down. But what 
the liberal press has failed to realize, in 
its criticism of this action, is that the 
House Members who so voted were vot- 
ing not “for rats“ or “for economy-in- 
government,” as has been suggested, but 
against the burgeoning categorical- 
grant programs Congress has been in- 
dulging in lately to the serious detriment 
of local flexibility in trying to meet local 
problems. And I do not know if it really 
matters now but, with Detroit so very 
much on all our minds, would the critics 
of this House action—including the 
Times—mind too much taking public 
note of the fact that Detroit, well prior 
to its recent trouble and all on its own, 
had practically cleaned up its own rat 
problem, reducing the incidence of rat- 
infested building by a whopping 96 per- 
cent? 

In my view, Mr. Speaker, what the 
Detroit situation now demands of us is 
not passage of a rat-control bill but a 
thorough reexamination of the whole 
governmental and social structures on 
which we may too long have relied. For, 
as Charles Orlebeke, executive assistant 
to Michigan’s Gov. George Romney, said 
about that city’s tragedy: 

We've got to try to see what went wrong. 
This is more than the wreckage of a city. It 
is a wreckage of our cliches, and that means 
a lot of things that the sociologists talk 
about. 


So, Mr. Speaker, I think Professor 
Clark had a real point in suggesting to 
us, as our remaining third choice now, 
that we stop thinking in terms of “gim- 
mick programs” that we evidently can- 
not resist overselling in our desire for 
votes or in our hope that they will some- 
how help keep the lid on,” and that 
instead we get down to work—mobilizing 
our undeniable scientific and industrial 
genius just as we did before in matching 
the Russian space challenge and in un- 
locking the secret to nuclear power—to 
find serious, long-term solutions to the 
longstanding and vastly complex human 
problems that, unsolved, will continue to 
tear at the very fabric of our society. 

I confess I do not know how to get 
such an effort going. It would not be 
easy—enamored of those old cliches and 
so trapped in our own verbiage as we are; 
but perhaps if one or another kind of 
congressional investigations into the 
riots as now proposed gets started it 
might point us in that ultimate direc- 
tion. 

But I deeply believe that such an all- 
out effort must be made—and that on 
the success of it may well depend the 
future of what Professor Clark calls the 
American experiment in democracy. 
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Amend the Meat Inspection Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, last week I introduced a bill, 
H.R. 11480, to amend the Meat Inspec- 
tion Act in order to provide for coopera- 
tion with appropriate State agencies with 
respect to State meat inspection pro- 
grams. 

At that time. I indicated that the de- 
plorable situation in the inspection of 
meat packing, processing, and slaughter- 
ing plants in Pennsylvania was one of 
the best arguments for passage of an 
eat tougher Federal meat inspection 

ill. 

Inspection in Pennsylvania is at best 
catch-as-catch-can. Philadelphia and a 
handful of other cities like Reading and 
Wilkes-Barre have control over the con- 
dition of meat shipped into them, But 
consumers in the rest of the State have 
few assurances in the quality of the meat 
they buy. 

The State has 30 inspectors for all 
food, and spends only $200,000 specifi- 
cally for meat inspection. This means 
that Pennsylvania is operating at the 
same level it was in 1915 when it passed 
its present weak voluntary law. 

Pennsylvania, with 1,263 meat process- 

ing or slaughtering plants, has only 132 
subject to Federal inspection because 
they deal in interstate products. Another 
54 are subject to inspection which they 
pay for themselves—because they ship 
into Philadelphia and other communities 
requiring inspection. The remaining 
1,000 plants are inspected only for licens- 
ing purposes. 
With more than 4.5 million hogs, cat- 
tle, calves, and sheep slaughtered each 
year and only eight veterinarians work- 
ing in the meat hygiene division of the 
State health department, full protection 
of the public is impossible. 

What is worse, fully 25 percent of the 
fresh meat and 50 percent of the pro- 
cessed meat in Pennsylvania come from 
plants not subject to inspection. 

Modern science has led the way for 
meat from animals to be doctored with 
coloring, emulsifiers, chemicals, and 
drugs so that they can pass for quality 
foodstuffs. Not only is the public being 
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duped by this kind of corner cutting, but 
the honest operators who run quality 
shops are forced into situations of un- 
fair competition. 

I have been told that it is not uncom- 
mon for dead, diseased, or disabled cattle 
to be dragged to the slaughterhouses and 
ground up for beef in my State. Such 
shocking conditions rest squarely on the 
shoulders of State officials who have al- 
lowed them to exist. However, it is pretty 
clear that the States are moving too 
slowly and that Federal legislation is now 
the only answer to give the public the 
protection needed. 

Should meat inspection legislation 
pass, the American public is in the debt 
of Representative NEAL SMITH of Iowa, 
who, 7 years ago, started the fight to 
move meat packing and processing out 
of the last vestiges of the jungle de- 
scribed by Upton Sinclair at the begin- 
ning of this century. 

My bill, H.R. 11480, is a companion to 
Mr. SmitH’s H.R. 6168, which extends 
Federal inspection standards to plants 
handling intrastate meat. In effect, this 
legislation would provide for Federal- 
State agreements under which the Fed- 
eral Government would pay 50 percent 
of the costs and supply technical assist- 
ance to States willing to create and en- 
force Federal standards. Such a coopera- 
tive arrangement might be an incentive 
to my own State to pass the mandatory 
meat inspection legislation which is 
ready for introduction in the general 
assembly. Certainly Pennsylvania, and 
most of the 25 other States lacking man- 
datory regulation, could benefit from 
higher standards. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the e shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government pubmitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 183, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS : 
It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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Seventh fudicial circuit: 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice White. 
Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 

Ninth judicial circuit; Mr. Justice Douglas. 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Guam, Hawail. 

Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice White. 
Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Utah, Wyoming. 


In Commemoration of the 50th Anniver- 
sary of the 33d Infantry Division 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, this 
month marks the completion of 50 years 
o- service for the 33d Infantry Division 
of the Ilinois National Guard, During 
this half century the 33d has made an 
admirable record, having participated in 
World War I, World War II, and the 
Korean war. 

During the First World War it took 
part in the following battles: the Somme 
offensive, Lorraine, Meuse-Argonne, Ver- 
dun, St. Michiel, Chipilly Ridge, and 
Hamel Woods. It participated in the bat- 
tles of New Guinea, Wake-Sarmi, Mora- 
tai, Baguio, and Luzon during the Sec- 
ond World War. 

The 33d Infantry Division is directed 
by several able generals who served under 
the command of the chief executive of 
our State, Gov. Otto Kerner: Maj. Gen. 
Leo M.. Boyle, adjutant general; Maj. 
Gen. Francis P. Kane, division com- 
mander; Brig. Gen. Richard T. Dunn, 
assistant division commander; Brig. Gen. 
John R. Phipps, assistant. division com- 
mander. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the history of the 33d Infantry 
Division: 

HISTORY OF THE 33p INFANTRY DIVISION 

The original 33d Infantry Division was 
activiated at Camp Logan, near Houston, 
Texas, in July of 1917. The division was 
formed out of units of the Illinois National 
Guard. It is the second oldest division of 
the Army, the 1st Division was formed just 
a few months before the 33d. Hurriedly or- 
ganized and trained, the division was sent 
Oversens, in May of 1918, and assigned by 
units to serve with the Australians at 
Amiens. After initial overseas training, the 
division went into combat on its own, in 
the Verdun, St. Mihiel, and Meuse-Argonne 
offensives. Successful compaigns were fought 
at Chipilly Ridge and the Hamel Woods. 
During World War I, members of the 33d 
Division were awarded nine Medals of 
Honor and 194 awards of the Distinguished 
Service Cross. It took 3,987 prisoners and 
sustained casualties of 887 men killed in 
action, with 5,499 wounded in combat. While 
preparing for shipment to France in 1918, 
members of the division were trying to dream 
up an identifying symbol for its organiza- 
tional baggage. At this time the painting de- 
tall discovered it had only black and yellow 
paint. One of the members remembered that 
during the Spanish-American War one of the 
Regiments had marked its equipment with 
yellow crosses to prevent the Moros from 
pilfering it, a device which worked, since 
yellow was taboo to the Moros. Another of 
the detail contributed with the idea of a 
black circle, a symbol used to mark gas con- 
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tainers, which meant “danger” or “beware” 
or just stay clear. It was a natural idea for 
the division to adopt the cross and circle 
symbol for their shoulder patch when divi- 
sional insignia came into use during the war. 

Until 1946, the 33d Division represented 
the largest single organization of the Dli- 
nois National Guard, thus naturally inherit- 
ing the nickname “Prairie Division.” 

In March 1941, the 33d was again inducted 
into Federal Service, and trained at Camp 
Forest, Tenn. With the outbreak of World 
War II, the 33d was rushed to duty on the 
West Coast. Here it trained while on coastal 
defense duty. In July, 1943, the division was 
shipped to Hawaii. Subsequently, it joined 
the Sixth Army in New Guinea for its first 
taste of World War II combat in the Wake- 
Sarmi Operations. Its next combat assign- 
ment was in the second battle of Moratal. 
Capture of this island gave General Mac- 
Arthur an additional step toward the Phil- 
ippines. 

In February, 1945, the Division entered the 
Philippine Campaign with the mission of tak- 
ing Bauguio, summer capital of the Philip- 
pines, It took three months of constant ght- 
ing, nearly all of it in mountain jungle land, 
to accomplish this task. The liberation of 
many thousands of Japanese-held prisoners 
was the Division's reward in this campaign. 
In the process, 15,000 Japanese were killed. 
Among those freed by the Division was Brig. 
Gen. Manuel Roxas, Gen. Mac Arthur's for- 
mer aide, and later to become President of 
the Philippines. 

The division was involved in mop-up 
fighting until the close of the war. In 
February, 1946, the division was inactivated 
in Japan. 

In World War II, members of the 33d Divi- 
sion received three Medals of Honor and 39 
Distinguished Service Crosses and 502 silver 
stars. 

Reorganization of the 33d as an Illinois 
National Guard unit. was started once more 
in November, 1946. Late in December, 1946, 
the 44th Infantry Division was activated as a 
second division in the Illinois National 
Guard. Some of the units formerly with the 
33d were ted into the 44th. 

‘The 44th Division was inducted into Fed- 
eral service in February, 1952, to serve during 
the Korean Conflict. The Division remained 
on active duty for two years, many of its 
members seeing combat duty with units in 
Korea. Upon return to state control, the 44th 
was inactivated and its members and units 
integrated into the 33d. This move was ac- 
complished in March, 1953. 

Since that date, the 33d Division has un- 
dergone several structural changes to keep 
pace with regular army modernization. 


Democracy in the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 
HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31, 1967 
Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an edi- 
torial entitled “Democracy in the U.N.,” 


published in the Richmond Times Dis- 
patch of July 27, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEMOCRACY IN THE U.N, 

GAMBIA, BOTSWANA, LESOTHO, DAHOMEY, 
RWANDA, and MALAWI. 

They are among the 122 members of the 
United Nations. Each has one vote in the 
General Assembly, just as does the United 
States. 

The Maldive Islands have one vote. That 
vote represents 98,000 people. The United 
States’ ambassador to the UN casts a vote for 
approximately 200 million people. 

Rep. HaroLbd R. Coll of Hlinois points 
out that the 62 smallest nations have a com- 
bined population of 148,722,000—far below 
that of the United States. In fact, you can 
add six more nations before you get a com- 
bined population that equals ours. 

Each of the 52 smallest U.N. member na- 
tions has fewer people than the state of 
Virginia. 

Except for India, the U.S. is the largest 
UN. member in tion. The Soviet 
Union is listed at 178,236,000 people. For 
other purposes, the population of the Soviet 
Union is usually given as much higher than 
that, but in such instances the figures in- 
clude Byelorussia and the Ukraine, each of 
which appears separately in the U.N. Hsting 
because each has a vote. 

By the way, what's all that talk about one 
man, one vote? 


Personal Initiative May Not Be Dead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am extremely happy to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial 
which appeared in the Alameda Times- 
Star on Tuesday, July 18, 1967, entitled 
“Personal Initiative May Not Be Dead.” 

The editorial recites the story of World 
Airways and its dynamic president, Ed- 
ward J. Daly. 

Mr: Daly has built World Airways into 
the leading contract air carrier in the 
country. He has done it by using initia- 
tive and imagination, as the editorial 
exemplifies. 

The editorial follows: 

PERSONAL INITIATIVE May Nor Be DEAD 

While Federal agencies, State agencies, 
regional agencies and local agencies hold a 
seemingly-endless series of meetings on how 
to put more idle people into productive 
capacities for the sake not only of themselves 
but the community as a whole, an East Bay 
businessman is quietly moving ahead on his 
own to help solve the problem. 

He is Edward J. Daly, president of World 
Airways, Inc., which is doing a tremendous 
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volume of aerial freight and charter business 
from Oakland International Airport. 

Daly appears to be proceeding on the 
fundamental theory that in cases where 
everyone wins, no one loses. 

As a highly-successful airline operator, he 
is very much aware of a shortage of skilled 

to fill the myriad technical jobs 
which are essential to maintaining and serv- 
icing the sophisticated aircraft his company 
flies, 

So, he is forming the World Institute of 
Aeronautics, an aviation training school to 
be operated as a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
World Airways. ; 

The function of the school will 
be to train East Bay residents who either 
are unemployed or under-employed, for 
aviation jobs. Initial emphasis will be placed 
on the training of mechanics. Later, Daly 
says, the Institute will be expanded to offer 
courses In many different phases of aero- 
nautics. 

It is anticipated that the Institute will be 
m operation next Jan. 1. World Airways will 
work with various State and Federal agen- 
cies in developing a system for selection of 
individuals for training. He estimates that in 
a three-year period, approximately 500 per- 
sons will be trained for jobs as airframe and 
powerplant mechanics. 

World Airways will thus have a new 
source of skilled personnel and 500 persons 
who presently are unemployed or are hold- 
ing down low-paying, menial jobs will move 
into productive, lucrative work. 

All this, without calling on Uncle Sugar 
to do it for them. 

Can it be that the age of individual initia- 
tive is not quite dead? 


Progress by Army Materiel Command 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, today, 12 of the 17 combat divi- 
sions of the Active Army are serving in 
Overseas areas as part of our Nation’s 
forward strategy. A large part of this 
combat strength, plus the necessary sup- 
porting forces—a grand total of more 
than 400,000 men—are carrying out our 
national policy in South Vietnam. 

To keep those fighting men supplied 
with the weapons and munitions of war, 
and, in addition, provide the materiel 
to feed, clothe, shelter, and bathe them, 
to minister to them, to give them some 
of the amenities of our bounteous Ameri- 
can way of life, and to provide hospital 
facilities for the sick and wounded, calls 
for a tremendous logistics effort. 

A major portion of the required ma- 
teriel support is being provided by the 
US. Army Materiel Command, which 
tomorrow will celebrate its fifth anni- 
versary. Assisted by the wholehearted 
and able support of American industry, 
the 180,000 dedicated personnel of the 
U.S. Army Materiel Command have, dur- 
ing the past 5 years, continually distin- 
guished themselves by their contribu- 
tions to our national security. 

AMC’s commander during its proud 5- 
year history has been Gen. Frank S. 
Besson, Jr., an outstanding logistician, 
transportation authority, and military 
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manager. Under his able leadership, the 
Army Materiel Command has effectively 
responded to the urgent requirements of 
Vietnam; continued its worldwide sup- 
ply support of our Army and its allies, 
and also established new levels of effec- 
tiveness and economy. The success of 
this effort can be judged by General 
Westmoreland’s observation, made in a 
speech to Congress in April, when he 
said: 

Both the enemy's problem and our success 
can be attributed in large measure to our 
unprecedented logistic base development 
during the last two years. 


I know that AMC is dedicated and de- 
termined to further build on and expand 
that base, to insure that our combat 
troops lack for nothing in battle. 

A summary of the important progress 
being made by the Army Materiel Com- 
mand is contained in a news release, is- 
sued on the occasion of its fifth anniver- 
sary. I ask unanimous consent that the 
release be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARMY MATERIEL COMMAND COMPLETES FIFTH 
YEAR OF OPERATION 


As it observed its fifth anniversary today, 
the U.S. Army Materiel Command (AMC) 
exhibited an increased capability to provide 
the weapons, supplies, and equipment 
needed by the Army in performing its mis- 
sions. New and improved items now under 
development or entering the Army inven- 
tory refiect the positive steps taken by the 
Command to enable the fighting forces to 
meet all the demands placed upon them. 

Commenting on the five-year record 
established by AMO, General Harold K. 
Johnson, Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army, 
said: A 
“During the five years since its organiza- 
tion, members of the Army Materiel Com- 
mand have continually distinguished them- 
selves by their contributions to our national 
security. No Army can successfully function 
in the fleld without the proper tools and 
equipment with which to do the job. The 
successes of our fighting men in Vietnam 
attest to your ability to innovate and to pro- 
duce and provide them with high quality 
materiel. Your achievement in fulfilling this 
added responsibility while at the same time 

streamlining your organization to reduce 
costs is a ORE: accomplishment.” 

In keeping with the worldwide assignment 
of Army units, AMO has made important 
changes in its means of supplying materiel 
and transmitting supply management data 
to the fleld. The Command also has tested 
products which will help the soldier to shoot, 
move, see and communicate better than in 
the past and has developed items which will 
assist in protecting his health and safety. 

General Frank S. Besson, Jr., Commanding 
General of AMO since its inception, further 
streamlined his organization during the 
past year with the phasing out of the 
Army Mobility Command and the designat- 
ing as major subordinate commands the 
Army Tank-Automotive Command at War- 
ren, Michigan, and the Army Mobility Equip- 
ment Command and Army Aviation Materiel 
Command, both headquartered at St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Additional reductions were made in the 
number of facilities under AMC. Of the 
original 278 taken over from the Army’s 
Technical Services in 1962, AMC reduced 
that total to 177 in the fiscal year just com- 
pleted. Fourteen facilities were phased out 
in the past year. 

The Zero Defects Program, designed to 
motivate all personnel from executives to 
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shop workers to be more quality conscious, 
brought forth many suggestions from AMC 
employees to identify potential causes for 
error. In the past year more than 6,900 sug- 
gestions were submitted, and more than 5,000 
were adopted by management, 

A team from AMC's Cold Regions Research 
and Engineering Laboratory (USA CRREL) 
recorded a major scientific achievement in 
FY 1967 by drilling through the polar ice 
cap and bringing up samples of intermingled 
sand, gravel, and stones, At a site 140 miles 
out on the ice cap from Greenland's upper 
northwest coast, the team drilled to a depth 
of 4562 feet and obtained its samples 12 feet 
below the ice. sheet. 

The cores of silt and stone and the ice 
cores recovered in the drilling process pro- 
vide a vertical profile of polar history dating 
back at least 10,000 years. The cores are un- 
dergoing analytical study at USA CRREL's 
Hanover, N.H., Laboratory. Information 
sought from the samples includes changes 
in precipitation and temperature, composi- 
tion of the air throughout the ice, salt nuclei 
content, dustness of the atmosphere, and fre- 
quency of major volcanic eruptions down 
through the ages. 

To achieve greater mission effectiveness, 
the AMO held its first Customer Assistance 
Conference in Washington, D.C., May 3-5. 
It provided a forum for the Command's cus- 
tomers worldwide to present their views on 
materiel and logistic support. AMC made 
presentations pertinent to assistance in all 
logistic flelds and the latest developments in 
organization, missions and materiel. 

Customer Assistance Offices are in opera- 
tion at U.S. Army Headquarters in the Eu- 
ropean, Pacific and Vietnam Commands, The 
Vietnam Office has a sub-office in Okinawa. 
These activities assure effective working re- 
lationships on all logistic matters by provid- 
ing a source of information and assistance 
and by coordinating matters of mutual in- 
terest to AMC and the Commands. 

During FY 1967 AMC provided assistance 
to the Defense Supply Agency, which re- 
quested storage space to facilitate support 
of operations in Southeast Asia. AMO made 
available the following: Sharpe Army Depot, 
807,000 net sq feet open space; Umatilla 
Army Depot, 650,000 net sq feet covered 
space; Sierra Army Depot, 182,000 net sq feet 
covered space; Navajo Army Depot, 600,000 
net sq feet covered space. 

AMC initiated a new concept in the trans- 
mission of supply management data to the 
field by the use of microfilm. Selected lo- 
gistics management data, extracted from the 
Army Master Data File, covering the total 
1,181,354 Federal Stock Numbers, were placed 
on 13 microfilm cartridges. This film and the 
required readers were provided to selected 
Seventh Army units in Europe early in March 
1967 for user feasibility tests. The tests were 
later expanded to several Continental U.S. 
installations, including Fort Hood, Tex., and 
to activities at Cam Ranh Bay, Qui Nhon, 
and Saigon, Vietnam. 

Procurement capabilities have been im- 
proved through techniques which save both 
time and manpower. Simplified techniques 
for use in procurements up to $10,000 have 
been authorized, saving 30 to 45 days of pro- 
curement lead time for repair parts for 
Southeast Asia. 

In support of the fleld forces, AMC agen- 
cies completed development of these items 
during the past year: 

A spike-resistant combat boot with a stain- 
less-steel plate laminated between two 
leather insoles, This 10-inch-high boot pro- 
vides protection against a variety of anti- 
personne] foot penetrating devices, including 
poisonous spikes, barbed spikes, nails, and 
tropical thorns. 

A lightweight rucksack, 4 lbs lighter than 
the standard item, consisting of a water- . 
repellent nylon duck combat pack and a 
rectangular aluminum frame with provisions 
for a removable shelf that permits carrying 
heavy loads, With the new rucksack, the 
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soldier can carry either a full marching load 
or a lighter combat load. 

A 420-gallon-per-hour Mghtweight water 
Purification unit which weighs approxi- 
mately 1000 lbs and can be sling- loaded 
under a helicopter. Action is being expedited 
to provide these units for use in Vietnam. 


Other developmental projects on which- 


AMC reports progress include: 

A new ground based surveillance radar set, 
the AN/PPS-5, which will greatly increase 
the capability for battleeld detection of 
hostile vehicular and foot troop movement 
in periods of darkness or low visibility 
caused by inclement weather. The set can 
locate vehicles at ranges up to 10,000 meters 
and foot troop movement at ranges in excess 
of 4,000 meters, A limited quantity of sets is 
in production for early delivery. 

A vehlcle-launched bridge 30 feet long for 
use with the M113 tracked vehicle. Develop- 
ment has been completed through the En- 
gineer Development Testing phase. Review of 
this bridge by the Army in Vietnam has re- 
sulted in a request for the item. 

An airborne acoustical ground fire detector, 
capable of visually warning an aircraft pilot 
that he is being fired upon, which was de- 
veloped and type classified in a five-month 
period. The device weighs about three Ibs. 

During the year construction of a pulse 
reactor facility was completed at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground. It will be used for materiel 
Tadiation experiments. 

A number of significant actions in the fleld 
of Army aviation occurred during the past 
year. The AH-1G Hueycobra, featuring 
greater firepower, speed, range, and endur- 
ance than armed UH-1!s, went into quantity 
production near the end of FY 1967. 

During April the first units of OH-6A 
Cayuse helicopters were deployed to units at 
Fort Knox, Ky. 

In May, the first production model of the 
CH-A7B Chinook was delivered to the Army. 
Significant improvements in this later model 
are increased speed and payload and longer 
terry range. 

The Army formally accepted the first 
U-21A, a twin turboprop, fixed wing airplane, 
on 16 May. The U—21A is capable of taking 
off and landing on an unsurfaced minimum- 
of-preparation airfield 1,000 feet long. 

Also in May, the Army unveiled a radi- 
cally new armed combat aircraft, the AH-56A 
“Cheyenne,” that will take off and land ver- 
tically like a helicopter but fly forward with 
the speed, ease, and maneuverability of a 
fixed-wing plane. The first of these winged 
rotor-bladed aircraft was rolled out ahead 
of schedule. With the first flight planned for 
later this year, the first AH-56A is now in 
a series of extensive ground tests, 

Five world aviation records were claimed 
for the Mohawk, the Army’s standard aerial 
surveillance and target acquisition aircraft 
system. One record, for straight line dis- 
tance, was set when the Mohawk was flown 
non-stop from Fort Lewis, Wash., to Sher- 
brooke, Canada, a distance of 2422 miles, at 
almost 255 miles per hour. 

Other Mohawk records included an aver- 
age speed of 292 miles per hour over a 100 
km closed circuit course, time to climb to 
altitudes of 3000 and 6000 meters, and sus- 
tained altitude in horizontal flight of 32,000 
feet. 

The Army composite aircraft development 
program moved into the preject definition 
phase this year, Evaluation was completed 
of conceptual studies for a composite re- 
search aircraft combining the hovering capa- 
bility of the helicopter with the range and 
flight efficiency of the conventional fixed- 
wing aircraft. Two proposed configurations— 
the “tilting rotor” concept and the “stopped 
stowed rotor” configuration—have been se- 
lected for further analysis and component 
investigation. 

The CH-54A Flying Crane deployed to Viet- 
mam, has proven its worth many times over 
by recovering downed aircraft having a total 
valuation in excess of $90,000,000, or many 
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times the original investment. Six Flying 
Cranes, the largest helicopter in the Army, 
were procured in the FY 66 program with 
deliveries completed in May 1967. Mainte- 
nance training has been established at Ft. 
Eustis, Virginia, and pilot training at Ft. 
Rucker, Alabama, to support RVN personnel 
requirements. 

Several armament subsystems for the AK 
1G Hueycobra armed helicopter were bought 
in FY 1967. One of these, the. XM—28, is a ro- 
tating turret mounted on the nose which can 
fire at angles up to 110% to the right or left. 
The twin-gun turret counts either two 7.62- 
mm machineguns, two 40mm grenade launch- 
ers or one of each. 

A production contract was awarded for 
the XM129 40mm grenade launcher, a great- 
ly improved successor to the launcher cur- 
rently used in the M-5 helicopter armament 
system. The new, electrically driven launcher 
fires grenades at a rate of 425 shots per 
minute. 

The first. of eight prototypes of the 
Battle Tank being fabricated in the United 
States and Germany will be delivered during 
the latter part of 1967. Engineering and sery- 
ice tests will follow, and Advance Production 
Engineering plans now are being imple- 
mented, 

More combat units were equipped with 
the new FM series radios during the past 
year. These include the AN/PRC~25 “walkie- 
talkie” and its vehicular counterpart, the 
AN/VRC-12. Affording combat forces 920 
channels, these high-performance sets offer 
significant advantages in weight reduction, 
reliability, reduced size and complexity and 
power requirements. The first Single Side- 
band sets have also been fielded in Vietnam. 

The Initial Defense Communications Satel- 
lite Project. (IDCSP)—the nation’s worldwide 
military satellite communications system— 
was expanded during FY 1967 to a network 
consisting of Air Force satellites and a sur- 
face complex of nine Army terminals located 
across the globe, Acting for AMC, the Army 
Satellite Communications (SATCOM) Agency 
provided the ground terminals and conducted 
the system evaluation program. SATCOM also 
continued to exercise the AMC action re- 
sponsibility in the tri-service tactical satel- 
lite communications e 
gram, The agency design an — 
house small, experimental TACSAT terminals 
installed in jeeps, % ton trucks, and vans. 

AMC expanded its communications ca- 
pability, adding another 396 Automatic Voice 
Network (AUTOVON) telephone lines at AMC 
installations to the 730 existing AMC lines. 
AMC pioneered in the Automatic Digital Net- 
work (AUTODIN) system by installing the 
first IBM 360-20 AUTODIN Militimedia 
Terminal at the Army Mobility Equipment 
Command Headquarters. 

Substantial progress was recorded by the 
Automatic Data Field Systems Command 
(ADFSC) in the developmental study of its 
three major systems: The Tactical Fire Di- 
rection System (TACFIRE), the Tactical Op- 
erations System (TOS), and the Combat Serv- 
ice Support System (CS3). During March 
Contract Definition Contracts for TACFIRE 
were awarded to three companies. A contract 
under the TOS program calls for mobile au- 
tomatic data processing equipment to be 
supplied to the Seventh U.S. Army, An 
Equipment Contract Award under the CS3 
program was placed during May with equip- 
ment delivery scheduled for April-June 1968. 

Initial delivery of Field Artillery Digital 
Automatic Computer (FADAC) systems to 
Southeast Asia was scheduled for this year. 
More than 100 FADAC systems have been 
deployed to U.S. Army Europe. 

The first DIMATE (Depot Installed Multi- 
purpose Automatic Test Equipment), a fully 
automatic test set directed by a digital com- 
puter, was placed in operation as a produc- 
tion tool at the Tobyhanna Army Depot. 
DIMATE can diagnose failures in better than 
95% of Army electronic materiel operating 
in the DC to 400 MHz (MegaHERTZ) fre- 
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quency range. DIMATE #2 Is being installed 
at the Sacramento Army Depot. 

The Army completed deployment during 
the year of a new Air Defense Fire Distribu- 
tion System, designated the AN/TSQ-51. 
This system, developed by the Army Missile 
Command, performs the functions of an 
Army command post controlling and coordi- 
nating the fire of NIKE HERCULES air de- 
fense units. Deployment of the AN/TSQ-51 
has increased the capability and flexibility of 
U.S, air defenses with a reduction in man- 
power requirements. 

The Army's new Defense-wide manage- 
ment responsibility for engine generators for 
all military services was assigned to the AMC 
project manager for Mobile Electric Power. 
A major objective of the new project man- 
ager will be the establishment of a 
ment of Defense standard family of electric 
power generators, ranging from 05kw to 
2,000kw. The standard family is to consist of 
high quality, rugged generators, and will 
minimize logistics support by limiting the 
types of generators entering the supply sys- 
tem. There are about 300,000 engine gener- 
ators in the Department of Defense inven- 
tory, and projected requirements will in- 
crease this total to an estimated 400,000. 

AMC and some of its activities were hon- 
ored by awards presented in the recent year. 
The Army Award of Honor for Safety, the 
Army's highest recognition of effectiveness 
in preventing accidents, was presented to 
AMC for FY 1966. AMC now has won this 
highest award twice. 

An AMC-sponsored and produced motion 
picture won the top award, “The Golden 
Atom,” in the 1966 International Electron- 
ies, Nuclear Telecommunication and Motion 
Picture Ressegna which is held annually in 


Miracles With Light,” was produced by the 
Army Pictorial Center for the AMC Director 
of Development. 

Letterkenny Army Depot was one of six De- 
fense installations reaching the finals in 
competition for the Secretary of Defense 
Conservation Award for 1966. Letterkenny 
received the Department of the Army Chief 
of Staff Award for its natural resources con- 
servation program. 

During May a contract was awarded for the 
initiation of the SAM-D (Surface-to-Air 
Missile Development) advanced development 
program. This new air defense missile system 
is under development by the Army with Navy 
participation, It is designed for battlefleld 
and continental alr defense against aircraft 
and short range missiles, It is planned that 
SAM-D eventually will replace the Nike Her- 
cules and a portion of the Hawk air defense 
systems. : 

Design and development of a new Pe- 
rimeter Acquisition Radar (PAR), a major 
subsystem of the Nike-X missile defense, was 
contracted for this year. PAR is expected to 
increase significantly the range at which the 
Nike-X system can detect targets. It is to 
be a third phased army radar in the Nixe-x 
system, the others being the multi-function 
array radar and the missile site radar. 

Under Army Missile Command manage- 
ment, minimum modification will be per- 
formed to convert the Lance missile to an 
Extended Range Lance (XRL) miscsile. The 
decision to develop the XRL extends appli- 
cation of the Lance concept which offers re- 
liability and low cost associated with a free 
rocket but provides the range and accuracy 
of a guided missile. Lance, the first Army 
missile to use pre-packaged storable liquid 
propellants, can be transported by plane or 
airdropped; it has maximum ground mobility 
and a swim capability. 

Other significant actions during AMC's 
fifth year of operation include: 

Implementation of a program to establish 
a world-wide capability to monitor aircraft 
components by analysing for wear metals 
contained in samples of used olis, Three lab- 
oratories have been set up, and three more 
are to become operational in FY 1968. 
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Submission by contractors of 462 Value 
Engineering Contract Proposal (VECP’s) 
during the first 10 months of FY 1967, with 
a potential dollar value estimated at $60 mil- 
lion. Approval was given to 250 VECP’s val- 
ued at approximately $15 million. 

Assistance to service personnel in locating 
their families on or near AMO installations 
prior to d on unaccompanied tours 
of duty. Nearly 300 service families of ab- 
sent sponsors were provided adequate ex- 
cess family housing quarters on AMC 
installations. 

Action by the AMC Chaplain in conceiving 
and conducting the first preaching clinic for 
chaplains and the first command-wide train- 
ing course for chaplain assistants in the his- 
tory of the Army. 

In an anniversary message today to AMC 
personnel assigned to his command General 
Besson said: 

“The Army Materiel Command will be five 
years old on 1 August 1967, Even as AMC 
was being born in 1962, increased military 
support for our Allies in Southeast Asia was 
also beginning. The last two of our five years 
have been largely committed to an unprece- 
dented logistics response to a major military 
build-up in Vietnam. 

“Our fighting troops there continue to tell 
us that we are giving them what they need. 
I realize that this has not always been easy; 
it has been possible, however, because the 
men and women of AMO, like those we sup- 
port, have been willing to go to the second 
mile with the resources available to us, and, 
in spite of short deadlines and long hours, 
have refused to grow weary of the struggle. 

“I want to thank each of you for your part 
in achieving AMO’s distinguished five year 
record. New challenges, even more exciting 
and exacting await us in the next five years. 
The Army’s and the Nation's trust is well 
placed as they give us the opportunity to 
meet these challenges.” 


Israet and Vietnam: Are They Different? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
strange when we reflect upon the Ameri- 
can reaction to the Middle East crisis, 
that so many Vietnam doves became 
Middle East Hawks. Many claim that the 
reason for this change is due to the dif- 
ferences between the two wars. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues a very interesting article writ- 
ten by Meir Kahane for the July 14, 1967, 
edition of the Jewish Press, indicating 
their similarity: 

ISRAEL AND VIETNAM: ARE THEY DIFFERENT? 

It is most difficult for man to admit that 
he has been wrong. The rabbinical W 
tion, Let a man forever be G-d f 
vately and publicly and admit the truth,“ is 
hardly a thing we rush forward to obey. And 
80, we usually choose another course. We re- 
fuse to admit error and instead, rationalize 
our actions. Far from admitting defeat we ex- 
plain why all we have said was, is, and will 
always be correct. When faced with intel- 
lectual Dunkirks, we become adept at avoid- 
ing discreditation, In the face of logical ca- 
tastrophe, we ignore facts and choose self- 
rectitude over reason. 

And so we come to the question of Viet- 
nam and Judaism. The question is a little 
different today than it was two months ago; 
the problem is a little more disquieting and 
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embarrassing to those who a littie while ago 
were so strident in their opposition to the 
war. The difference, of course, is the recent 
Middle East war where a small nation was 
thrown into the cauldron of annihilation at 
the hands of aggressors that were committed 
to terror and murder from without her bor- 
ders and where the United States was im- 
plored to help the tiny state. The fact that 
the intended victim proved to be more than 
equal to the task of beating off the wolf is 
irrelevant. What matters is that—never be- 
fore have so many doves displayed such sharp 
talons and such ferocious beaks. The meta- 
morphosis of the timid Vietnames dove into 
the audacious Middle East hawk was truly 
astonishing. 

Is one to believe then, that the war against 
aggression in Vietnam has at last won favor 
in the eyes of the doves? May we believe 
that the opponents of the United States 
stand in Vietnam have seen the light? The 
Messiah will soon arrive, 

Faced with an embarrasing contradiction 
in position, the doves—that breed which re- 
fused to be more than temporarily shaken 
by the Hitler-Stalin pact; who were only 
momentarily panicked by Mao’s ingratitude 
in throwing off their “agrarian reformer” 
description of him! who were only briefly 
nonplussed when Castro turned out to be 
not the cross between Thomas Jefferson and 
Robin Hood they had assured all of us he 
Wwas—have once again demonstrated their re- 
markable ability to dust off their battered 
intellectual dogmas and continue on their 
merry way. 

The new slogan is: Vietnam and Israel— 
There Is a Difference, and the theme was 
hammered home to us two weeks ago in New 
York’s Manhattan Center by a group of 
Reform Democrats who oppose the war in 
Vietnam. Faced with the problem of defend- 
ing their stand for peaceful defeat in Viet- 
nam while demanding American intervention 
and military victory in the Middle East, the 
flustered gathered to explain why it was 
different. 

The reasons were not surprising: Our com- 
mitment to Israel was stronger than to Viet- 
nam; Israel was a democracy; the war in 
Vietnam was a civil war, etc., etc., etc. 

This article is not the place to answer 
these points—that will come some other 
time. What is more important is the fact 
that, while these assorted intellectuals were 
endeavoring to spell out from their ivory 
tower the difference, the people who really 
count—the Communists and the Marxists of 
the world—were once again embarrassing the 
peaceniks by saying exactly the opposite. 
Indeed, at the moment that the meeting was 
taking place, leftists were handing out 
leaflets outside the hall, leaflets that read: 

Vietnam-Israel, The Similarities!!! 

It is most instructive and enlightening—a 
hundred times more so than all the lectures 
given in Manhattan Center—to read one of 
the leaflets given out by the pro-Peking, pro- 
Hanoi Youth Against War And Fascism gang, 
which knows more about the true nature of 
the war in Vietnam than Senator George Mc- 
Govern (main speaker at the Reform Demo- 
crat meeting) and Marya Mannes (who bit- 
terly attacked United States policy as im- 
moral) will ever know—or admit. The text of 
the leafiet follows: 

“The basic similarity between Vietnam 
and the Mideast is the overriding desire of 
the U.S. government to crush any popular 
liberation movements which might become 
a threat to current or future financial in- 
vestments. The U.S. carried out aggression 
through its Israeli puppet regime just as 
surely as it earlier used the Diem puppet 
dictatorship with only the help of U.S. ad- 
visors." 

“It should be noted that Israeli Defense 
Minister Moshe Dayan recently returned 
from a U.S. sponsored trip to Vietnam (Ed. 
Note—amidst so many lies it may seem 
absurd to pause and point out just one, but 
we feel compelled to explain that Dayan went 
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to Vietnam as a correspondent for the Israeli 
paper, Maariv) where he called for 
the stepped-up bombing against the Viet- 
namese people. The techniques he learned 
there, along with his U.S. supplied napalm 
bombs, were so effective in killing tens of 
thousands of Arab people that the U.S. Sixth 
Fleet was merely kept on the ready and the 
U.S. ground forces were not needed this 
time. 

“The progressive and anti-war movement 
must be united in opposition to US. aggres- 
sion wherever it occurs . . 

The totalitarian Youth “Against War and 
Fascism clique was merely echoing the words 
of its Chinese masters. In a message to Jew- 
hating Ahmed Shukairy, Premier Chou En- 
Lal said, in part: 

“I believe that having taken up arms, the 
revolutionary Arab people of Palestine and 
the entire Arab people will not lay down their 
arms, and like the herolc Vietnamese people 
will fight on unflinchingly, resolutely and 
stubbornly until final victory. 

“At the present, the situation of the anti- 
imperialist revolutionary struggle through- 
out the world is excellent. U.S. imperialism is 
heavily beseiged by the Vietnamese people, 
the Arab people and the revolutionary people 
of the whole world . . The Chinese Govern- 
ment and people will ‘always stand on your 
side in carrying through to the end the just 
struggle against U.S. imperialism, British 
imperialism and their running dog Israel.” 

And so, once again the opponents of 
United States policy have been embarrassed. 
Vietnam and Israel, they say, are different, 
but the Communists refuse to go along with 
the wishful Ulusion. In the eyes of the Marx- 
ists-Leninists, all the world is an entity, an 
indivisible stage for conquest. All wars 
against the United States or western or dem- 
ocratic influence are part of the great plan 
to establish Communist hegemony on earth. 
Whether Vietnam's political fabric differs 
from that of Israel is irrelevant; whether 
commitments are equal or less equal or more 
equal is immaterial, The main thing to bear 
in mind is that international communism 
fights in many areas. Yesterday, it chose Viet- 
nam. Today, it chooses the Middle East. If we 
lose the war in the former, we may yet, G-d 
forbid, see bitter fruit harvested in the latter. 
If certain liberal forces still are unable or un- 
willing to see this, all of us will be the sadder 
for their blindness. 


Dow Comments on Flag Hysteria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, some people 
have said to me that the recent House of 
Representatives vote on the bill which 
set up punishments for desecration of 
the flag is a measure of patriotism. The 
vote on the bill in the House was 385 in 
favor of making flag desecration a Fed- 
eral crime punishable by heavy penal- 
ties, I was among the 16 opposed to this 
bill, It was not a measure of patriotism. 
All Members of the House are patriotic. 
It was strictly a bill to fix the level of 
punishment for desecration of the flag. 

My feeling is that the descration issue 
has aroused more hysteria than it de- 
serves. When people send me letters on 
the subject of my vote, I am replying as 
follows: 

Thank you for writing me a letter relat- 
ing to the Flag Desecration legislation. 
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I wish I could agree more closely with your 
Views on this subject. However, I don’t feel 
that the few cases of flag burning and what- 
Not are such a tremendous problem in our 
Country of over 200,000,000 loyal Americans, 
By making so much of this, we are taking 
another step in forcing conformity of 
thought and action on our people, While 
nothing in the legislation proposed is that 
objectionable, I—as an old-fashioned free- 
dom-loving, American—shy away from laws 
that could be used to trip people up or in- 
fluence their personal conduct. 

To me, this is the kind of thing they do 
in the totalitarian states. It is a type of Old 
World thinking, My ancesters came over here 
to be free and not to live ina place where the 
laws suggest a police state. The desecration 
law suggests to me the kind of tyranny over 
the mind of man, which Thomas Jefferson 
Opposed. To our forefathers’ credit, they did 
not have laws—that related to petty little 
actions, habits and misdeeds—where you 
could make a mountain out of a mole hill. 

This kind of legislation is another part 
of the war hysteria that is taking our Coun- 
try down a dangerous path which some day 
we are going to regret. Besides, it gives men 
in power still another device to use against 
people whose views they do not like. It pro- 
Vides another mechanism to hamstring dis- 
sent, even though the greatness of America 
is founded in part on the willingness to let 
the other fellow have his say. 

I know very well that you are inspired by 
the highest motives of patriotism, I think 
the difference is that you have one view 
of what contributes to patriotism—and I 
have another. I am sure that your intentions 
are of the highest, and I hope mine are too. 

You can't legislate patriotism. It has to 
come from the heart, 

With appreciation of the expression con- 
tained in your letter, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
JoHN G. Dow. 


The American Nightmare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
constituents, Mr. Harlen E. Pennington, 
of 801 South Western Street, Peoria, II., 
wrote me this past weekend of his con- 
cern for what is happening in our coun- 
try these past few weeks. He has a knack 
for poetry and I would like to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point his 
latest work, entitled “The American 
Nightmare”: 

THE AMERICAN NIGHTMARE 
Night after night I have this dream, 
It seems I hardly sleep; 
I always dream of a wild-eyed mob 
A comi n up the street. 
It seems to me there's hundreds, 
With bottles, bricks and rocks, 
Irun to the telephone 
And hurriedly call the cops. 


They say the cops are busy, 
Tied-up all over town; 
Say there's a revolution 
But they will put it down. 
They tell me not to worry, 
They're sure I'll be alright; 
Just let them burn my house down 
And not to start a fight. 
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Hey you, I hollers loud 
I need your help, and quick; 
Crash! goes a window, 
Busted by a brick. 
Gettin’ more excited, 
Louder do I yelp! 
Sorry, is the answer, 
Can't give you any help. 


Then a flash like lightnin’! 
A blast with a deafnin’ sound; 
The crash of fallin’ timbers 
And yellin’! all around. 
Now I don’t own a firearm, 
The State has took my gun; 
To stay and die is stupid 
So we get set and run. 


We scramble to the auto, 
At sixty make a turn, 

Ahead there is a bon-fire 
This too late I learn. 

I hear the crash of pistols, 
The baby starts to cry; 

I says, O God save us 
Please don't let us die. 


Down I puts the throttle, 
Am really gol'n fast; 
A bottle hits the windshield 
Then there is a crash! 
Stars blaze before me 
Then suddenly I wake, 
Wet with perspiration 
In frenzied fear I shake! 


Now did I have a nightmare? 
Will call the cops and see. 
Buzz, buzz goes the telephone 

Then a voice answers me... 
This message is recorded, 

Thank you for your call, 
The police have evacuated! 


That's all.. that's all... that’s alll 


No Simple Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent riots and violence have troubled 
and concerned all of us. Certainly the 
disorder demands that we pause and re- 
examine our efforts which have been 
aimed at preventing the violence which 
has occurred. 

A realistic assessment of the situation 
as it exists today was made by the WMT 
station in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in a re- 
cent editorial. The editorial follows: 

No SIMPLE SOLUTION 


Perhaps the biggest problem in the racial 
turmoil which grips the country again this 
summer is that too many people are looking 
for easy answers. A start on the ultimate 
solution may rest in frank recognition that 
there aren't any. 

The hoodlum who hurls a rock or fire 
bomb into a white business establishment 
and the racist who shouts “Ship them all 
back to Africa” represent the gross extremes 
of the “simple solution” philosophy. 

Whatever the frustrations and injustices 
of the ghetto slum may be—and they ARE 
inconceivably bad—they can only be made 
worse by fire-bombing, sniping and looting. 
But anyone who thinks the white majority 
can turn its back on the conditions which 
have festered out of racial bigotry is as mis- 
guided as the looting vandal. 
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The idea that the civil rights laws which 
have been passed are the panacea for all of 
the country’s racial ills is part of the fallacy 
of “simple solutions”. The laws were needed 
and provide the legal framework from which 
government can force recognition of mini- 
mum, basic human rights. But no one has 
ever been able to legislate attitudes and no 
law can bring about an overnight reversal 
of the prejudice, neglect and abuse of cen- 
turles. No matter how militant the cry for 
redress may be—these things will only 
change gradually. Every rock that is thrown 
and every sniper’s bullet fired—slows the 
process. 

Society will demand and get the applica- 
tion of enough force to control the violence. 
In the process old attitudes will be hardened 
and new hatreds born. The ghetto slums, 
the poverty, the inadequate education and 
low job skills which imprison much of the 
negro population are a fact of existence which 
cannot be burned, or wished, or legislated 
away overnight. 

The negro people say—and rightfully— 
that they cannot wait forever to be released 
from the bonds of racial, economic and social 
repression. But no matter how much men 
of good will may wish it—that release will 
not come easily or automatically. There is 
no simple solution. Yet a solution must come. 
In the final analysis it will come largely out 
of the efforts of the negro people themselves 
to gain and exercise political and economic 
power—to build and to educate... and to 
assume their rightful share of responsibility 
for the common good. In these efforts we 
believe the number of white men who are 
willing to help is sizeable. 

To those who are not—the signs should be 
clear enough that violence—even though it 
accomplishes nothing—is the court of last 
resort for the victim of perpetual injustice. 


Cohoes Native Dies—Viet War Veteran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, Maj. Ken- 
neth C. VanBuskirk, Jr., of Cohoes, N.Y., 
died recently at Alameda Air Force ee 
Calif., where he was on speclal assign 
ment after returning from N I 
wish to commend the courage of Major 
VanBuskirk and to honor his memory 
by including the following article in the 
RECORD. 

Comors Narive Dies—Vier War VETERAN 

Maj. Kenneth C. VanBuskirk Jr., 31, of the 
Army, who formerly resided at 42 Continen- 
tal Ave., Cohoes, died suddenly Monday night 
at Alameda Air Force Base, Calif., where he 
had been serving on special assignment. 

A native and lifelong resident of Cohoes 
prior to entering the service, Major VanBus- 
kirk was graduated from LaSalle Institute, 
Troy, in 1953 and from Niagara University in 
1957, receiving the degree of bachelor of sci- 
ence in business administration. He had been 
in the ROTC program at Niagara and follow- 
ing his graduation was commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant. 1 

He was graduated from the basic infantry 
officers course at Ft. Benning, Ga. and later 
served at Ft. Devens, Mass. In 1960 he was 
sent to Berlin, Germany, where he served as 
commander of the 2nd Battle Group of the 
6th Infantry. 

Subsequently the officer returned to Ft. 
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Benning, where he acted as a member of the 
Advisory Committee to the Rangers. 

Going to South Vietnam in June, 1966, 
Major VanBuskirk was senior adviser to the 
South Vietnamese Rangers for about a year. 

He was awarded the Combat Infantry 
Badge, the Bronze Star, the Air Medal for 
100 missions in support operations and the 
Commendation Medal given by the South 
Vietnamese government. 


Now It’s Punishment Before Conviction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Department of Agriculture con- 
tinued its highhanded tactics by ban- 
ning the Austin Co., which has offices 
in Greenville, Tenn., in my district, from 
dealings through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

The Department has chosen to pen- 
alize this company before the court has 
had an opportunity to determine wheth- 
er the charges are true or false, and I 
deplore such actions. Since when do we 
hold that guilt is presumed until in- 
nocence is proven? 

I call upon the Department to stop its 
actions until the case has been heard in 
court 


Mr. Speaker, in this regard, I am in- 
serting an editorial from the Greenville, 
Tenn., Sun: 

Now Ir’s PUNISHMENT BEFORE CONVICTION 

Should a man be punished for alleged vio- 
lation of the law before he is convicted? 

to the action of the Department 
of Agriculture this week, this must be the 
new view of a vast and powerful branch of 
the federal government, 

A few weeks ago the Department of Agri- 
culture brought charges in a New York Court 
against a Tennessee company. The case will 
be heard in Federal Court either in New York 
or Tennessee. The company denies the 
charges, but can only take their defense to 
the court. 

Now along comes action by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture In banning the company 
from d through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. In effect, they have said we are 
going to you even though our charges 
have not been heard or upheld in court. 

The Austin Company buys a vast amount 
of tobacco on markets in Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, North and South Carolina 
and Georgia. They sell much of this tobacco 
abroad. For practical reasons, export tobacco 
must go through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration in reaching foreign buyers. 

We deplore the action of the Department 
of Agriculture in penalizing this company 
by their operations through the 
CCC, before the court has had an opportu- 
nity to determine whether the charges are 
true or false. The effect will be to remove 
from the export market one of tobacco’s big- 
gest buyers and exporters, thereby severely 
hurting the tobacco farmer. 

This smells of dictatorship, harassment 
and is contrary to the long established prin- 
ciple in this country that a man is “presumed 
Innocent until proven guilty.” 

We call upon the President and the Con- 
gress to straighten out the fuzzy thinking of 
the Department of Agriculture in making 
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this precipitate and unfair ruling. Let the 
courts decide the case before the penalty is 
handed down. 


If Man Stands Upright, a Backbone Is 
Required 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, a July 19 
editorial in the Mount Sterling, Ky., Ad- 
vocate contains words of wisdom and 
food for thought for all of us. The edi- 
torial appears below, and I commend 
it to the attention of our colleagues and 
all readers of the RECORD: 

Ir Man STANDS UPRIGHT, A BACKBONE IS 

REQUIRED 

The greatest need in America today is 
for a few million citizens who are willing 
to become “involved.” 

To become “involved” in 1967, a little work 
is necessary. Backbone“ is essential. Good, 
old-fashioned “guts” are better. A thick skin, 
while not essential, is desirable. 

When one becomes “involved,” he takes 
part in the operation of the public's busi- 
ness. He stands up and says what he thinks, 
and is not afrald to say it—out in the open, 
to his Congressman, Senators, legislators, as 
well as to his county and city officials. He is 
not afraid to be viewed as “behind the 
times” because of his convictions. He takes 
pride in being described as different“ when 
he disagrees with socialistic and commu- 
nistic concepts of government. 

He is not afraid to do battle with the wild- 
eyed idealists, who are incapable of distin- 
guishing fact from fiction. He is not afraid to 
challenge the ideas and opinions of anyone. 
It does not matter from what level of gov- 
ernment the “blessing” flow. They are all 
financed out of the same pockets. Regardless 
of whether the money is spent from Wash- 
ington, from Frankfort or from Mt. Sterling, 
every dime of it comes fr the same place. 

Therefore, we are at a loss to understand 
why our citizens refuse to become “involved” 
to the extent of demanding a stronger voice 
in who spends their tax money, who get it 
and how it is spent. 

For example, the taxpayers in Mt. Sterling 
spend $245 a month for a fireman, who is 
on duty 24 hours a day, and $310 a month 
for a policeman, who works 12 hours a day 
and is on call the other 12. At the same time, 
these same taxpayers in Mt. Sterling do not 
object to paying a clerk $308 a month to 
hand out food stamps, or a secretary in the 
food stamp office $250 a month—more than 
they pay a fireman to protect their property 
day and night. 

Our taxes pay two “poverty” workers $250 
each a month to sit in an office, from which 
no benefits to the public ever will be derived, 
but we pay $5 a month less to the men we 
expect—and demand—to risk their lives in 
fighting fires. 

We think nothing f paying a small army of 
“social workers“ more per month to handle 
“cases” than we give our policemen, upon 
whom we depend for protection of life and 
property on a 24-hour basis. Our taxes— 
not “federal money —pay Dan Swartz $550 
per month to “supervise” the “poverty” 
workers in Montgomery, Bath and Menifee 
Counties. We pay our police and fire chiefs 
less to provide us with services that we must 
have. 
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Our tax money is used to pay Gene Stath 1 
$950 a month as the director of the Lic 1 
Valley Community Action Program, wW. £ 
we need only because some government cl € 
said we needed it. That is more than we, 
pay our county judge, our mayor, or 
other elected official in our county or city. | | 

Can anyone justify the cutting of the tag 
ple“ in such a manner. Is there any justice 
in paying a “poverty director” more t (i 
we pay any of our local officials, and twiof ; 
as much as we pay our chief of police? tog 

Yes, our “social workers” get their pay) 
checks from the state; our poverty workers t 
get federal government checks. But, we se ] 
the money to Washington and to Frankf 
before the checks are sent back to Mont 
gomery County, All of the money com 
out of the same pockets, but it doesn’t 0 
into the same pots. c 

Soon, a tax increase will be voted by Com 1 
gress, We are going to hire more people tf e 
give away our money—at a faster pace. An 
We are going to give salary increases to } 
of those who now are busily giving oul e 
money away. d 

What can we do about it? Nothing—unl U 
people are willing to become involved.“ 1 
enough people become “involved,” there wh H 
be no tax increase voted by Congress. Many d v 
the needless programs will be halted, or havi o 
all of the excess fat trimmed. Elected offi N 
do Usten to the voters. But, the only peo a 
who are talking are those who feed at the 
trough. 1 

It is our tax money. We can help decid} VW 
how it will be spent. But, to get “involved, I 
one must be able to stand upright. Thaf I 
according to medical science, requires some & 
thing called a backbone. 5 

h 
I 
k 
P 


Power Lobbies Fight Dickey Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER N. KYROS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1967 j 


Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, the peop. 
of Maine are greatly disturbed at the 
tensive campaign of deliberate misinfo 
mation by the private power monopoli 
which preceded the House's rejecti 
last Tuesday of planning funds for a) 
greatly needed Dickey-Lincoln hy * 
electric power project. Seldom has ft 
project of such unquestioned need G 
demonstrated benefit been rejected & t: 
this House. The Portland Sunday Tel 
gram, the most widely read newspaper m 
my State, yesterday expressed the fee} gt 
ings of Maine's people at this unfoſ u 
tunate vote, and raised several question a) 
frequently being asked in my State. In 

The unremitting opposition of d 
private power giants to this vital projet a 
is even more distressing when their req li; 
ord of demonstrated laxity and inadd v: 
quacy is considered. For example, te 
Federal Power Commission's report # tt 
the President stated: 20 

The power failure of November 9. 19 
revealed deficiencies in equipment sys 
planning, operation and maintenance, arf Cy 
preparedness for emergencies. There we u 
problems with control equipment; there th 
a more-or-less lack of auxillary or emergen 
generating equipment; many transmisst tł 
interties proved to be inadequate; there we 
few well-developed plans for quickly balan 
ing load and generation (load shedding 
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in special cases, disconnection of genera- 
*, tion); and provision for quick restoration of 
Service in the event of system failure was 
orten inadequate. 


I join with the Portland Sunday Tele- 
| Sram in decrying the conduct of the pri- 
‘| vate power interests. Their dedication to 
the defeat of Dickey is another clear in- 
| dication of how little these monopolies 
€ are concerned with the welfare of the 
, People they are supposed to be serving. 
I 'am pleased to be able to bring this 
4 timely editorial to the attention of the 
» Members of the House, as follows: 
} POWER LOBBIES FIGHT DICKEY AGAIN 
ö Private electric companies mustered every 
| Ounce of their political muscle from every 
Quarter of the nation to fight tooth and nail 
i for the defeat of the $229 million hydro- 
electric power project at Dickey-Lincoln. 
hl They succeeded in part this past week. 
Funds for the final planning of Dickey-Lin- 
| coln were axed by the House. To sink the axe 
deeper, to make Senator Smith’s and Senator 
| Muskie's herculean task of restoring the cuts 
i| in the Senate still more difficult, the Repub- 
$ Ucan minority leader insisted upon an un- 
| Usual roll-call vote. And the planning funds 
“ Of $1.7 millions were defeated 233-169. 
% Maine and New England consumers of power 
are the losers. Maine is the prime loser. 
We ask these questions: If Dickey is as 
inefficient as the private utilities claim it 
Would be, why are they so frightened by it? 
Is not the very intensity of their attack on 
i Dickey the strongest possible argument that 
an efficient, competitive Dickey might offer 
Power at lower rates? In New England, pri- 
vate power interests have their last strong- 
Í hold in the nation. Are they hell-bent to kill 
Dickey-Lincoln so private companies can 
keep the monopoly and won't have to com- 
Pete in their rates with public power? 


Threat to Domestic Tranquillity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the tragic 
and horrifying street rioting we have 
Witnessed in recent days is a threat to 
J the domestic tranquility the U.S. 
1 Government is responsible for main- 
i taining. 


In this regard I would like to call to 
my colleagues’ attention the following 
Statement by the Department of New 

York, Polish Legion of American Veter- 
ans to the effect that the group “Does 
Not condone the rioting of the present 

days. It is a definite case of insurrection 
and revolt against the American way of 
| e. We who have fought for the preser- 

d Vation of life and liberty during the last 

few wars deplore this open defiance of 

the rights of liberty and American citi- 
Zenship.”" 

¢ Certainly the looting and killing in our 


Ithe attention of the Members the state- 
q ment by the Department of New York, 
i Polish Legion of American Veterans. 
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Moscow and Peking Vie for Hanoi’s 
Allegiance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, an extreme- 
ly interesting article by Victor Zorza, con- 
sidered to be one of the leading British 
authorities on Russian affairs, appeared 
in the July 30 issue of the Washington 
Post. 

Because of the potential importance of 
Mrs. Zorza's observations to every Amer- 
ican, I wish to call it to the attention of 
all. 

The article follows: 

Moscow AND PEKING VIE FOR HANor's 
ALLEGIANCE 
(By Victor Zorza) 

LonDON.—Moscow and Peking are locked 
in the final stages of a flerce struggle for the 
allegiance of the North Vietnamese leader- 
Peden eee between those who 
wan accept Russia’s advice to begin nego- 
tiations with the United States and those 
who insist that the war must continue. 

For many months the struggle has been 
fought in deep secrecy, with only occasional 
hints of it filtering between the lines of the 
Communist press. But now, with the climax 
approaching, the protagonists are addressing 
themselves almost openly to the Vietnamese 
leaders, and are even appealing to the Viet- 
namese people. 

Clearly, Moscow and Peking know that the 
final decision is about to be taken in Hanoi 
and that once taken it will not be easily re- 
versed. Hence the new intensity of the strug- 
gle. 

A Moscow broadcast in Vietnamese warned, 
in effect, that Peking was to take 
over the management of the country’s affairs 
and of the war. Chinese leaders, Moscow 
Radio told the Vietnamese people, “are plot- 
ting to assume the leading role in ons 
where the National Liberation movement 
flourishes, chiefly in Asia.” 

Since the “liberation movement” certainly 
“flourishes” in South Vietnam, Moscow was 
telling the Vietcong leaders that Peking was 
trying take over their organization. Mos- 
cow Radio also made it clear that the Chi- 
nese were wrong to insist that the Vietna- 
mese must continue the war, although it 
sought to disguise the present relevance of 


pting to grasp the leading role in 
Asia in 1948,“ Moscow Radio said, “the Mao 
Tse-tung clique urged the Communist Parties 
in armed struggle, in spite of the 
fact that conditions were not favorable for 
them to secure victory.” 

REMEMBER INDONESIA 


Moscow radio also made it clear to Viet- 
namese listeners, by reminding them of what 
happened recently in Indonesia, that Peking 
was trying to interfere in the leadership de- 
bate in Hanol. It recalled that “the Chinese 
leaders interfered directly in the internal 
affairs of the Indonesian Communist Party” 
which had found itself, as a result, “in dire 
straits.” 

Peking's ulterior motives were pointed out 
in another broadcast, not beamed directly to 
Vietnam but presumably reflecting the warn- 
ing which the Russians are conveying pri- 
vately to Hanoi: “China, which her present 
leaders depict as an example of socialism to 
the whole world, is turning again into a 
yellow dragon which, just as under the old 
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Chinese dynasties, is ready to pounce on its 
weaker neighbors. The policy pursued by the 
Chinese People’s Republic toward neighbor- 
ing countries has acquired the character of 
great power dictation.” ~ 

Five days after the Moscow broadcast in 
Vietnamese, Peking Radio beamed its reply 
directly to Vietnam. This criticized, in effect, 
Hanoi’s policy of maintaining a strictly neu- 
tral attitude between Moscow and Peking 
and called on it to denounce the Soviet be- 
trayal of the Vietnamese struggle. 

The “wicked schemes of the Soviet revi- 
sionists who pretend to support the Viet- 
namese people but actually intend to sell 
them down the river,” Peking told Hanoi, 
“must be unmasked.” the United States was 
making use of the “peace talks hoax” with 
Soviet support, said the broadcast, but the 
Vietnamese people had shown that they 
could be neither threatened nor fooled— 
Peking’s way of saying they must not allow 
themselves to be taken in. 

FRIENDSHIP WITH RUSSIA 


Hanoi’s official policy is to hail the friend- 
ship with Russia and to give grateful thanks 
for Soviet help. Its press has pointedly re- 
trained from praising China's “great cultural 
revolution” and has even denounced, in a 
rare warning to the pro-Chinese elements in 
the Vietnamese Communist Party, the “defi- 
cation” of unnamed party leaders. 

Peking, which has long accepted this situ- 
ation, has now decided to challenge it in 
public, showing again that it believes that 
the struggle in the Vietnamese leadership 
between the pro-Chinese and pro-Soviet fac- 
tions—which means pro-war and pro-nego- 
tiation—is approaching ea climax. Since 
Hanoi will not officially allow pro-Chinese 
views to be published in Vietnam, Peking has 
now taken to quoting “articles” written by 
“Vietnamese friends” for unidentified news- 
papers as endorsing the Chinese line, 

And now comes the announcement by the 
Official Chinese news agency, attributed once 
again to “a Vietnamese friend,” that in the 
face of a revisiénist conspiracy, “the Marxist- 
Leninists of Vietnam must study and grasp 
the thought of Mao Tse-tung, and use it as 
a guide to action.” 

The “revisionists,” presumably, are those 
members of the Hanoi leadership who have 
banned the study of Mao in Vietnam—for 
the study of Mao is merely a political code, 
in this context, for sticking to the Mao line 
on the continuation of the war. 

The “Vietnamese friend” makes it clear 
that he is speaking on behalf of a political 
faction when he announces that “we defi- 
nitely believe” that Mao's thought is a guide 
to the revolution in Vietnam—that is, to the 
way the war in Vietnam should be fought, 

Only by applying Mao’s thought “can we 
unswervingly defend the purity of Marxism- 
Leninism”—that is, defeat the revisionists in 
the Vietnamese leadership. For the revision- 
ists “are engineering the peace talks fraud 
for the purpose of und the morale 
of the Vietnamese people, and throttling the 
war of resistance.” 

VIETNAMESE AGAINST VIETNAMESE 


Therefore, as a “Vietnamese friend” ex- 
plains in another unattributed article, “the 
revisionists must be denounced, because 
they are following the counter-revolutionary 
double-dealing policy of selling out the 
Vietnamese people.” 

These attacks are ostensibly directed at 
Soviet revisionists, but it is clear from the 
context that they are being launched by 
Vietnamese against Vietnamese. 

The signs suggest that the trouble is about 
to culminate in a victory for one side or the 
other, so it may appear that the best course 
for the United States is to sit tight in the 
hope that the peace faction will prevail. 
Hanoi might then agree to negotiations on 
America’s terms—that is, it would suspend 
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infiltration in exchange for the suspension 
of the bombing. 

Something of the hard-line objections to 
this course, which must have been voiced in 
the Vietnamese politburo, has also been in- 
dicated by the Chinese press. In February, 
when the suspension of bombing and of in- 
filtration was almost agreed as to result of 
Soviet Premier Kosygin’s visit to London, 
the Peking People’s Daily openly denounced 
the initiative—which that time had come 
from Hanoi, 

“Can it be said,” the People's Daily re- 
ported, “that the suspension of bombing is 
the crux of the Vietnam question? Certainly 
not.” So much for the North Vietnamese 
foreign minister’s proposal. The crux of the 
matter, Peking said, was that United States 
forces should withdraw from Vietnam—the 
very precondition on which the Hanoi state- 
ment was no longer insisting. 

To the Communists, stopping infiltration 
means they might never be able to resume 
it—just as, to many rational people in the 
United States any suspension of the bombing 
now would mean that it might be difficult, 
if not impossible, to resume it, 

The negotiations, resulting from the sus- 
pension would be used, in the view of 
Peking—and therefore, in the view of the 
-Hanol hawks— to bind North Vietnam hand 
and foot,” so that the United States could 
“do what it liked in South Vietnam.” 

The warning was clear: “If South Vietnam 
is lost, North Vietnam will be lost, too, sooner 
or later . . once this beast of United States 
imperialism heals its wounds, it will some 
day spring upon North Vietnam.” 

To the United States and its friends in the 
West, this may seem like a travesty of every- 
thing America stands for. To the hawks in 
Hanol, it will seem like a very good argument 
that they should not agree to stop infiltra- 
tion, even in exchange for the suspension of 
bombing. 

This debate has been lost again and again 
by the Vietnamese doves in the past. It may, 
therefore, seem that If it is lost this time 
they will live to fight another day, when rea- 
son finally prevails, and both infiltration and 
bombing stop. 

It may also be argued, however, that if the 
hawks win again, they will make sure this 
time that they suffer no further obstruction 
from the doves. 

If history is any guide—and there have 
been many such leadership debates in almost 
every war on record—the hawks are more 
likely to prevail because, short of complete 
military defeat, the more militant section of 
the leadership is also the more politically 
powerful in wartime. 

But if the bombing is suspended, in my 
opinion, there is a good chance that Hanoi 
doves may prevail on the hawks to agree to 
negotiation. Several such chances have been 
Missed in the past, with a fearful penalty 
paid in human lives. If the present oppor- 
tunity is not taken—and taken quickly—it 
may not recur for a long time. 


Gateway Arch at St. Louis Is Tallest 
“Monument,” Not “Structure” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Recorp of July 27, at pages A3835-A3836, 
there is an extension of remarks of mine 
containing an article from the New York 
Times describing the train which carries 
visitors to the top of the gateway arch at 
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the Jefferson National Expansion Me- 
morial in St. Louis. The article was accu- 
rate, but an error in the caption and the 
remarks I placed in the Recorp makes a 
claim for the arch which was a bit too 
extravagant and requires correction. 

I referred in the caption to “A Train 
Ride to the Top of the Tallest Structure 
in the United States, the Gateway Arch 
at St. Louis,” and later in the text of my 
remarks stated that it was the “highest 
manmade structure in the United 
States.” In both instances, the word 
“structure” should have been “monu- 
ment.” 


Put Violence Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
the recent rioting, looting, and violence 
which has marred many of this Nation's 
cities is of deepest concern to me and 
the people in my district. 

There can be no discontent worthy of 
the destruction and death which has 
resulted. 

The immediate need was thoughtfully 
and forcefully set forth in a recent edi- 
torial by Mr. James E. Hutsell in the 
Huntsville, Ala., Times. 

I commend his words to the attention 
of my colleagues and insert it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this point: 

Put VIOLENCE Down 

Commentators, who usually feel impelled 
to wrap up every crisis with an easy phrase, 
report that racial violence has caught up 
official Washington in “a deep, pervasive 
uncertainty.” 

We suppose that's true. But, if so, it's be- 
cause that same officialdom is coping with 
political nose-counting and unwillingness to 
offend millions of highly race-conscious 
voters. 

For our part, we continue to maintain a 
deep and pervasive certainty about that 
same rioting and what to do about it. 

Control it. Put it down. With whatever 
amount of force is necessary. 

We are quite aware that there are well- 
springs for protest. We know that many 
things can tap them. We know steps must be 
taken to diminish the sources of those 
springs. 

But first it must be made clear to all who 
attempt to exploit us by violence that this 
nation’s first concern shall be with law and 
order. 

Let there be hard-nose law enforcement. 

In the riots that tear cities asunder, we 
are dealing with criminals—criminals en- 
gaged in murderous assault, in looting and 
in wholesale arson. They are crimes for 
which justifiably hard penalties are on the 
books, And determined efforts must be made 
to capture, convict and sternly sentence 
those who engaged in criminal activities in 
the riot-torn cities. 

We must all remember that a relatively 
small percentage of Negro citizens are in 
these riots or give them even token endorse- 
ment. We must recognize that the decent 
Negro citizen becomes the great loser by the 
action of these insurrectionists, Unless we do 
remember, we would be making it easier for 
anarchy to stoke the fires of hate. 
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But it must be made abundantly 
that we shall refuse to endure violence or 
bargain on terms dictated by the lawless. | 


Thant Warns on Vietnam “Holy War” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, we shoul 
not fail to note the words of cauti 
and of wisdom spoken by Secretary 
eral Thant of the United Nations yes 
terday in Greensboro, N.C. Mr. Than 
is to be admired for telling the Amer, 
ican people forthrightly that they oug 
to change their thinking about Vie 
It is clear from his words that the Uni 
States has a responsibility of its o 
that is not dependent on a response f: 
“the other side,” as we call North Vie 
nam, to move for peace. The Secre 
General's advice calls for a cessation 
bombing and of the isolation of 
from the rest of the world. 

An account of the Secretary General 
speech appears in the New York Tim 
of today’s date. Portions of the acco 
appear as follows: 2 

(By George Dugan) j 

GREENSBORO, N.C. July 30.—Secre 
General Thant warned tonight against vi 
ing the fighting in Vietnam as an an 
Communist “holy war.” 

It is nationalism, and not Commu: 
the United Nations Secretary General 
ciared, “that animates the resistance mo’ 
ment in Vietnam against all foreigners, 
mow particularly against Americans.” } 

In a speech at the Fourth World Cof ; 
ference of the Religious Society of Fri i 
(Quakers), the Secretary General said 
Vietnam conflict could not be resolved un 
the United States and its allies ‘ 
that it was being fought by the Vietname* « 
“not as a war of Communist aggressio} q 
but as a war of national independence 

1 
c 
t 


Mr. Thant spoke in the Greensboro 
morial Coliseum before an audience of 8. 
Of these, 1,000 were delegates to the 
meeting. 
CHINA’S NUCLEAR GAINS NOTED A 


He told the Quakers that only when C 
munist China became a full member of t 
United Nations would the prospect 
world peace look brighter. 

Earlier, in a news conference, Mr. Tha, 
said that if the Vietnam war went on He 
definitely there were “grave prospects” | y 
Chinese involvement. © 

He also said that should there be a t 
sation of bombing, “meaningful talks” 1 
tween Hanoi and the United States c 
begin within a few weeks. t 

The Secretary General reminded his aud! 
ence that China recently joined the “nj f 
clear club.” And, he added, its advances | t 
the development of nuclear weapons haf 
come as a surprise to qualified observers | c 
this country and elsewhere. E 

“It bodes little good for the interest 
world peace and security to perpetuate 
isolation of China and keep her cut off 
normal contact with the rest of the worl 
he said. “I believe that the time must 
when China can play its part as a mem 
of the international community on eq 
terms with others, and the sooner this h 
pens the better.” 


$, 
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But, Mr. Thant warned, an “indispens- 
able“ first step must be taken before China's 
Membership in the United Nations can be- 
come a fact. 

He defined that step as a “détente,” or 
Telaxing of the strained relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 


How To Avoid a Riot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


or 
; IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
+ Monday, July 31, 1967 
r 


— ͤ—-— — — 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
nf Speaker, some prophetic words were 
r written in the San Jose Mercury of 
July 19, 1967, regarding the health of our 
city and the potential for its explosion 
into violence and destruction. The goal is 
Clear, they say, that that is to assure 
Quality education, meaningful job oppor- 
t tunity, and decent housing on an equal 
q basis to all citizens. It is essential, mean- 
while, to keep open contact and com- 
munications. Only by recognizing these 
basic needs will we avoid the kind of 
alienation and hate which leads to 
i breakdowns such as have occurred this 
Summer and will undoubtedly continue 
to strike other cities which sit still and 
allow their own mounting degeneration. 
This editorial follows: 
How To Avom 4 Rror 
- Author Robert Conot, who is considered 
something of an expert on riots, doesn’t 
believe San Jose is in any immediate danger 
| e becoming another Watts or Newark, which 
e 


However, applying Conot's yardstick for 
measuring s community's riot potential, 
San Jose's safety is, at best, comparative 
and conditional. 

As Conot expressed it: 

“San Jose is perhaps the youngest major 
city in the country. You seem to have a high 

employment rate, a fast and expanding econ- 
Omy and a high per capita income... 
c¢ I think San Jose is really probably very 
lucky, because you have a tremendous in- 
dustrial activity here and, as a consequence, 

& reasonable tax base.” 
The point is well taken: persons with jobs 
and the hope of bettering their lot in life 

J Ste lees interested in rioting than those 

Who have abandoned hope of bettering 
themselves within the existing social frame- 
Work, 
San Jose is, indeed, fortunate in this re- 
aspect. However, a major economic downturn, 
or a failure of industrial growth to keep 
Up with expanding population, could wipe 
Out this margin of safety within a compara- 
tively short period of time. This, in turn, 
leads to Conot’s two points of warning. 

4 A community which wishes to avold 
trouble will provide education of such qual- 
ity that it qualifies all those willing to work 
for decent jobs, Then it will see that those 
with jobs are not denied decent housing. 

The interrelationship here is close, 80 

Close that it is almost a chicken-egg 


Situation. 
ç Completely open housing is the only way 
“ito avoid creation of de facto segregated 
Schools. And segregated education not only 
14 violates the Constitution; it is considered 
& contributing factor to the functional illit- 
eracy which prevents many minority group 
Members from getting and keeping good 


jJobs—which in turn keeps them out of 
“good” neighborhoods. 
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In San Jose, every effort should be bent 
to make every neighborhood school a model 
of educational excellence. Greater efforts 
should be made in so-called disadvantaged 
neighborhoods than elsewhere, since this is 
the first step toward breaking down the 
poverty-illiteracy-poverty cycle that helps 
produce ghetto patterns. 

The city’s school authorities, business, 
labor, civic and rights’ organizations leaders 
should maintain the closest working contacts 
now—when the danger of violence is mini- 
mal—so that San Jose can grow into the 
sort of open community that need never fear 
trouble from its own citizens. 

As Conot observed, correctly: 

“I think the key aspect for a city such as 
San Jose is to keep communications open 
to all minority groups so problems can be 
solved as they arise. Don’t let problems 
pile up until they explode—if you take care 
of a pimple it never grows into a boil.” 


Passes Draw Youngsters to Stadium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, may I bring to the attention 
of the Members of the U.S. Congress an 
article that appeared in the Washington 
Post today. I am pleased to see the Wash- 
ington Senators baseball management 
making these empty seats available at 
baseball games to our most disadvan- 
taged youngsters. I have been in touch 
with the White House and many others 
concerned with the problems of our 
teeming tenement districts and I have 
pointed out one area where steps can be 
taken to assist the poor youngsters in 
our Nation. 

This can be done throughout the en- 
tire country. None of us expect the peo- 
ple running these sporting events to carry 
the full expense of this program. Our 
Federal Government, the State, and local 
governments can come in for a share of 
the expense. Yes, the business commu- 
nity can also share in this wonderful 
effort to direct our youth in a way that 
will take them away from the dissident 
forces that are today so evident. 

I trust that steps will be taken to en- 
large this program of free tickets to 
baseball games, football games, hockey, 
basketball, and soccer for the poor 
youngsters in the Nation. 

Passes Draw YOUNGSTERS ro STADIUM 

The Washington Senators had 2382 new 
rooters Sunday as needy youngsters turned 
out for the ball game with free passes. 

Five thousand tickets were made available 
for the doubleheader with the California An- 
gels, according to Joseph R. Burke, Sena- 
tors’ treasurer and business manager. 

Another 5000 will be passed out by the 
District Recreation Department for the Tues- 
day and Wednesday night games with the 
Minnesota Twins, Burke said. Four thousand 
Washington area youths attended the Satur- 
day night game on passes. 

Free tickets may be made available for the 
Senators’ other 12 games in August if District 
of Columbia and stadium police reports on 
the four-day free pass experiment reveal no 
problems. Burke said the ball club is willing 
to let needy youngsters fill ordinarily empty 
seats at the team’s home games, but wants 
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to make sure there will be no problems with 
supervision or transportation. 

He had no report of trouble Saturday or 
yesterday. 


Consumer’s Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Richard DeVos, president of Amway 
Corp. in Ada, Mich. and one of 
my constituents, recently addressed the 
National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies and presented a Consumer's 
Bill of Rights.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include Mr. DeVos’ address: 

CONSUMER'S Brit or RIGHTS 


We, as an industry (direct selling), come 
closer to symbolizing the free enterprise sys- 
tem than any other industry in the world 
today. We come closer to making oppor- 
tunity available to the average person, be- 
cause, we reach down to the last common 
denominator. Regardless of race, color or 
where they are, or what they've got or their 
education, we extend to all people an Op- 
portunity. 

We believe that the American consumer 
is a bright and intelligent individual. That 
he is quite capable of making decisions 
which are sound as long as he is given ade- 
quate facts to back them up. 

We believe people built America, not gov- 
ernment. That America is great because in- 
dividuals were free to grow and do the things 
they chose to do. And, as such, we believe 
the consumer deserves something we call 
the Consumer’s Bill of Rights. 

We believe this association should extend 
itself beyond member companies into the 
hearts and minds of people who sel] our 
products and to those who come under our 
influence throughout a year’s time. We must 
rise up to the cause of free enterprise and 
rally the customer to the cause, because even 
though government legislation may be ham- 
pering our rights to do business as we see 
it, far beyond that, they are hampering the 
right of the individual American to live the 
way they choose to live. 

So, as we champion their cause, their 
rights, we need not worry about ours. Here 
is a Consumer’s Bill of Rights— 

CONSUMER’S BILL OF RIGHTS 


The Consumer must have: The right to be 
a free consumer; The right to benefit from 
traditional competition; The right to choose 
from many markets; The right to free, un- 
managed markets. 

The Consumer must have: The right to be 
asked to buy; The right to personal service; 
The right to make buying decisions; The 
right to select what to buy; The right to 
decide where to buy; The right to determine 
when to buy; The right to choose how to 
kook The right to patronize who serves them 

t. 


The Consumer must have: The right to 
cast consumer ballot through purchases of 
goods and services from individuals and 
companies who satisfy consumer wants In the 
manner consumers alone determine best. 

America, as I said, is a great land, not 
because of the Republicans, not because of 
the Democrats, not because of labor or man- 
agement, not because of black or white, or 
Protestant or Catholic. 

America is great because the average 
American is a dedicated, God-fearing person. 
This country was built by people—intelligent 
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people, through blood, sweat and tears, and— 
this organization, with its great concept of 
individual responsibility, can represent all 
of those people if we will truly join together 
to remember that it’s the people who believe 
in free enterprise that built this great land. 


The 125th Anniversary of U.S. Naval 
Ordnance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, on the 19th 
of July, the Secretary of the Navy des- 
ignated the month of August 1967, as a 
commemorative period for celebrating 
the 125th anniversary of U.S. Naval Ord- 
nance. It was on August 31, 1842, that 
President Tyler signed into law the bill 
establishing the original Bureau of Ord- 
nance and Hydrography. 

As established, the Bureau of Ord- 
nance consisted of one captain, who was 
chief of the Bureau, one clerk, and three 
draftsmen. They were located here in 
the Washington Navy Yard. Today, this 
very active worldwide command, now 
known as the Naval Ordnance Systems 
Command, which is under Rear Adm. 
Arthur Gralla, U.S. Navy, utilizes the 
efforts and resources of roughly 40,000 
people. 

Prior to 1842, Navy ship commanders 
obtained their own ordnance with funds 
provided them for the outfitting of their 
ships. However, with the establishment 
of the Navy Bureau of Ordnance, that 
Bureau has been responsible for the de- 
velopment of naval guns, torpedoes, and 
missiles which have been so devastating 
in war and continue to provide the 
power which protects the sealanes so 
vital to our national and economic well 
being. 

I congratulate Admiral Gralla and the 
very effective group he heads in the 
Naval Ordnance Systems Command on 
the occasion of this anniversary, and 
under unanimous consent include the 
proclamation of the Secretary of the 
Navy in the Record at this point: 

Juur 19, 1967. 
From: Secretary of the Navy. 
To: All Ships and Stations. 
Subj: 125th Anniversary, United States 
Naval Ordnance 

1, Purpose. To designate the month of 
August 1967 as a commemorative perlod for 
celebrating the 125th Anniversary of United 
States Naval Ordnance, and to outline the 
scope of the celcbration. 

2. Background. The United States Navy is 
preparing to commemorate the 125th Anni- 
versary of United States Naval Ordnance. On 
31 August 1842, President Tyler signed into 
Law the bill establishing the original Bureau 
of Ordnance and Hydrography. It is appro- 
priate that the historical panorama of nayal 
ordnance development receives maximum 
public awareness during the 125th anniver- 
sary month. 

3. Action. The month of August 1967 Is 
designated as the 125th Anniversary month 
of United States Naval Ordnance. All ships 
and stations will observee the anniversary 
at appropriate occasions throughout the 
month. Recognition of the exploits and 
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achievements of naval ordnance during the 
past 125 years will be noted in public 
speeches, statements, open house ceremonies 
and other public events whenever feasible. 

4. Cancellation. This Notice is cancelled 
1 September 1967. 

Rosert H. B. BALDWIN, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


Vine City Project Fails, Negroes Say 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, the 
fact that riots have raged throughout 
this Nation during the past week is his- 
tory. The fact that further looting, mur- 
der, and arson are in the picture of the 
future is well know. In times of crisis 
such as this, everyone searches for a 
scapegoat. Quite naturally, everyone at- 
tempts to determine cause and effect. 
There will be time for research; but the 
time for corrective action on the part of 
all responsible citizens in the United 
States is now. 

There are those who have chosen the 
Congress as a scapegoat. They remain 
content to cast blame; and they con- 
tinue in their failure to accept respon- 
sibility. It is my feeling that this Con- 
gress must not play the role of a 
Scapegoat, 

The refusal of Congress to approve 
funds for such wasteful programs as 
the Rat Extermination Act is not to 
blame. Neither is the questioning by 
Members of Congress of poverty program 
efficiency to blame. Questions are also be- 
ing asked by people in the city of At- 
lanta, Ga.; and I insert the text of an 
article which appeared in the July 28, 
1967, issue of the Atlanta Journal in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp following these 
remarks: 

Vine Crry Prosect Farts, NEGROES Say 

(By Bill Winn) 

The Atlanta Metropolitan Grass Roots 
Council, composed of representatives from 
predominantly Negro civic organizations in 
the city, labeled Economic Opportunity At- 
lanta’s poverty program in Vine City a com- 
plete failure’ Friday, and also demanded 
that slum landlords clean up housing on 
Walnut Street in the ghetto. 

The Rev. Clyde Williams, president of the 
council, said some Vine City residents were 
angry “because the millions of dollars poy- 
erty program failed to meet their needs.” 

He told a press conference that the coun- 
cll plans “to contact proper authorities re- 
questing that further funds be withheld 
until a thorough investigation is made of 
the poverty program.” 

The Rev. Mr. Williams also had some 
harsh words for Atlanta's proposed Model 
City program: 

“We understand that the Atlanta Model 
City program is about to be approved. We 
have sent a telegram to U.S. Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development Robert 
Weaver requesting that he withhold ap- 
proval of the program until the following 
stipulations are met: 

“One, that Negroes from the indigenous 
areas be placed in decision and policy mak- 
ing positions in the program, 
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“Two, that some of the money to be used 
in the program be housed in Negro banks. 

“Three, that Negro lawyers, contractors 
plumbers, electricians and architects also 
be used in the program.“ / 

The Rev. Mr. Willams said the council, 
and its affiliate organization, the Vine City 
Council, is particularly concerned about 
housing conditions on Walnut Street. 

“These houses are not fit for human 
habitation,” he said. “They are heal 
hazards and firetraps, and we call upon the 
city administration to inspect these houses, 
and act immediately” to have them cleaned 
up. He named two white landlords whose 
oaea on Walnut, he said, are particularly 

ad. 

The Grass Roots Council has long been a 
odds with EOA, In April, the group picke 
EOA and called for resignations of EO. 
board members, 

Last week, the council took on Atlan 
Police Chief Herbert Jenkins and called fi 
his position to be filled either by electi 
or by appointment with tenure review eve 
four years. j 

The council is circulating a petition 
hopes to get 100,000 signatures to force 
Atlanta Board of Aldermen to change 
method of filling the police chief's posi 


an 


As Freedom Dies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES Í 
Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, occasio: 
an article or a poem is written which ex 
presses the sorrow and frustration of 
nation over the continued and bl 
war in Vietnam—a war which is 
sidered by many to be more politi 
than military. There is scarcely a f 
in America which is not touched wi 
sorrow and grief over the heavy casual; 
ties inflicted on our American youth. | 
Such a poem appeared in the Patrio 
of Jackson, Miss., and I was so impre 
by the thought which it conveyed 
I reproduce it in the ConcGRESSION. 
Recorp for its thousands of readers t 
examine: 


As FREEDOM DIES 
(By Terence Reeder Miles) 


Sleepers, awake! The bell has long since 
Your slumber is your death... 


Out of the sacred battlements that rang 
With freedom, now the deadly fang 

Is bared to strike. Awake! Our cherished 1: 
Once safe and fearless, innocent and 

Is wrapped with evil chains so slyly forged 
On secret anvils ... While you slept, 


gorged 
Their pockets with your wealth, and suc 
your blood 
And bound you in a snare called 
“brotherhood”. ... 


America, the fine, the undismayed, 
Where are your laughing sons? Betrayed . 
betrayed! 
Bleeding and torn upon a foreign hill 
Bleak with despair, remote from home + 
to fill 
An empty bargain with a scheming “frien 
Who knows the senseless slaughter will n. 
end l 
Until your youth is spent, your strength 
undone 
Your land made captive ..,.and no yic 
won, 
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Awake, my country! Listen to your dead 

They cry and reach hands agonized and red 

With martyrs’ blood to snatch you from the 
Tate 

Of slaves! They cry: ‘Awake! The hour is 

late!™ 

And yet you sleep . .. you sleep! Oh foolish 
men! 

Too blind, too careless! Who will fly again 

The flag you lose? Who will set you free? 

Who will rebuild your broken liberty? 


The bell is silent now. The guns are loud... 
There is no answer from the sleeping crowd. 
The masked deceivers smile and spin their net 
Teaching their captives that they must forget 
The ancient ways of freedom, and deny 
Their flag, their country, and supinely lie 
Under the shelter of an alien's rope 

Secure, unquestioning, and stripped of hope. 


Oh, land of light! Oh, refuge of the brave 

Who crossed the mightly oceans, here to save 

Their treasured freedom, how your star has 
dimmed! 

How cheap has grown the liberty that hymned 

Your name across the world! How dark the 


sky 

Where once your proud Old Glory used to fly 

Unchallenged and unmatched with eagle 
keen 

Guarding her folds! How sad the darkened 
scene 

as freedom dies 


Ky Threatens Vietnamese Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr, Speaker, the South 
Vietnamese elections for a President and 
Senate are rapidly approaching and I 
am becoming increasingly fearful that 
freedom will not prevail in Vietnam. 

According to an article in the July 28 
edition of the Washington Post, Premier 
Ky has made it clear the military junta 
will not accept victory by a civilian can- 
didate. It is threats such as these that 
prompted me to introduce House Con- 
current Resolution 382 to send a team 
of congressional observers to Vietnam at 
election time. 

Free elections in South Vietnam are a 
necessary first step toward creating a 
climate for peace in all of Vietnam. Thus 
the importance of the fall elections can- 
not be overstated, since the freedom of 
the vote may be a sign of the outlook for 
peace in Vietnam. Under these circum- 
stances the threats to democratic proc- 
esses by Ky and other are most dis- 
tressing. 

It is ironic that at the the end of the 
article I have reference to, the Washing- 
ton Post placed a small dispatch report- 
ing that U Thant has refused to send 
United Nations observers to the Viet- 
namese elections, I believe this would be 
a proper role for the United Nations to 
undertake, but in that organization’s 
failure to act I do maintain that the 
United States should undertake to as- 
sure the impartiality of the voting. 

So that my colleagues may be fully 
aware of events in Vietnam and to call 
their special attention to Premier Ky’s 
threat to the freedom of the elections, 
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I include the article from the July 28 
Washington Post in the Recorp at this 
Point: 

Ky To Upser Any ILLEGAL VIET Evection— 


THREATENS Coup IP NEw PRESIDENT WINS 
By TRICKERY 


Sarcon, July 27.—Premier Nguyen Cao Ky 
said today that if any opposition ticket in 
South Vietnam’s presidential election should 
win by “trickery” he will overthrow it. 

Ky's threat of a possible coup d'etat came 
as a report circulated that South Vietnam’s 
generals—who seized power two years ago 
in a coup that put Ky on top as premier— 
are forming a committee that would pre- 
serve their power in the remote event that 
a civilian ticket wins the Sept. 3 election, 

In another development, Ky told newsmen 
that, after talks between South Vietnamese 
government leaders and touring White House 
emissaries Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, and Clark 
Clifford, there was agreement that South 
Vietnam increase its troop level by 65,000 
men to 700,000. 

PRESSURE BY UNITED STATES 

On July 21, Ky said he hoped to put 55,000 
more men into the armed forces, The high- 
er figure of 65,000 apparently resulted from 
pressure by Taylor and Clifford, who were 
sent on a trip through Southeast Asia to get 
more allied support for the war. 

Ky also announced that in his talks with 
Taylor and Clifford he agreed to an October 
summit conference of the seven allied na- 
tions fighting in Vietnam, either in Bang- 
kok, Thailand, or Seoul, South Korea. 

If the summit were held in October, it 
might come while Ky is still premier. Though 
the presidential election is Sept. 3, the South 
Vietnamese Embassy in Washington said that 
if the Thieu-Ky military ticket wins it prob- 
ably will be sworn in on Nov. 1, the an- 
niversary of the overthrow of the Diem 
regime in 1963, 

In Washington, White House Press Secre- 
tary George Christian reiterated that the de- 
cision to hold another summit conference 
similar to the one held in October of last year 
in Manila is a “long-standing” one, but that 
the location and time of a new meeting are 
still under study. Thailand last week called 
for a Fall summit. 

MANILA VISIT OFF 


White House advisers Taylor and Clifford 
announced today that they have canceled 
their trip to the Philippines, which was to 
have been one of the six stops on their tour. 
A U.S. Embassy spokesman in Bangkok, 
where the two envoys now are meeting with 
Thai leaders, said the Manila trip was can- 
celed at the behest of Philippine President 
Ferdinand E. Marcos, who has already an- 
nounced the Philippines will not send more 
troops. 

Taylor and Clifford will next visit New 
Zealand, Australia and South Korea. 

In his talk with newsmen today, Ky said 
he would not put up with illegal tactics in 
the election. "If the crooked and the corrupt 
use other tricks to win in the presidential 
election, I will stage a coup d'etat,” he said, 

Both Ky and Thieu have said previously 
that the armed forces would not accept a 
civilian government that “does not live up to 
the aspirations of the Vietnamese people” or 
one that is neutralist or pro-Communist. 

Already seven of the 18 aspirants for presi- 
dent have been refused a place on the ballot. 
Among those disallowed by the National As- 
sembly were former Premier Gen. Duong 
Van (Big) Minh, who is in exile: in Bangkok, 
and Au Truong Thanh, who actively sought 
negotiations to end the war. 

The Associated Press, which reported the 
generals’ maneuvering to hold onto power, 
said informed sources reported that the com- 
mittee the generals are forming would serve 
as a so-called “kitchen cabinet“ if their own 
military ticket wins the presidential elec- 
tion. 
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Making up the generals’ ticket—which 
most observers believe will win—are Lt. Gen. 
Nguyen Van Thieu for president and Ky for 
vice president. 

On the military front today, action was 


sparse. 

The Vietcong, using a new Russian-made 
rocket that has pinpoint accuracy from six 
miles, bombarded the headquarters of the 
ist Infantry Divisions’s 1st Brigade at Phuoc- 
vin, about 35 miles north of Saigon. Also 
bombarded with the new 122-mm. rocket and 
mortar shells were two South Vietnamese 
installations. 

In the air war in North Vietnam, two Air 
Force Phantom jets battled with two Com- 
munist Mig-21s 37 miles west of Hanoi. 
American pilots said they probably shot 
down one of the Migs with rockets. 

In Washington, Defense Department offi- 
cials said that a 13-mile free-fire zone carved 
from the junge just below the Demllitarized 
zone is being extended another 10 miles west- 
ward. The zone, about 650 yards deep, was 
cleared to expose infiltrating Communists to 
Marine artillery fire, 


THANT Bars OBSERVERS FOR SAIGON’s 
ELECTIONS 

Untrep Nations, N. T., July 27.—Secretary- 
General U Thant has turned down a request 
from South Vietnam to send U.N. observers to 
the presidential elections in that country 
scheduled for Sept. 3, a U.N. spoeksman dis- 
closed today, 

The Saigon government said it made the 
request to “testify to our determination to 
hold free and honest elections.” 


Emmet John Hughes, Critic of Our Viet- 
nam Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Nr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, Em- 
met John Hughes, the well-known writer 
for Newsweeks magazine, in the July 10 
issue, has a thought-provoking article 
entitled “The Vietnam Isolationists,” 
which so well points out the absurdity of 
our Vietnam policy. 

He adds to the list of respected and 
intelligent critics heretofore detailed in 
my statement on “A Long and Sober 
Think on Vietnam” to be found in the 
Recorp of July 26 at page A3764. 

I commend Mr. Hughes’ article to my 
colleagues: 

THE VIETNAM ISOLATIONISTS 

You were ready to fight Facist aggressors 
in the 1930s or Communist aggressors in the 
1950s. But—you deplore such force in Viet- 
nam in the 1960s... . You approved all use 
of American power since World War II to 
save Berlin or Greece or Korea. But—you 
decry its use to save Vietnam... . You pro- 
fess an American duty to see that Israel does 
not drown in a sea of Arab chauvinists. 
But—you deny any duty to keep Vietnam 
from disappearing in a sea of Chinese Com- 
munists. ., . You are a critic with a freak 
double standard. . You are—an isola- 
tionist. 

The American critic of his nation’s Viet- 
nam policy has led a rather wearying life, 
these past five years. He has had to speak 
forth to break a vast, hollow silence, as the 
opposition party has proven too fearful to 
oppose. He rarely has been able to rouse 
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official apologists to dialogue more serious 
than the ludicrous insinuation that critics 
rather than makers of national policy bear 
the moral burden for the ordeal of soldiers 
in the field. And he has lately heard his gov- 
ernment wrench this dialogue with a tanta- 
lizing fantasy: the charge that all critics, as 
they carp over a policy of strength, betray 
the narrow vision and weak nerve of old 
isolationists, 

The indictment has a perverse merit. It 
dramatizes the distance between officials and 
critics im their very understanding of the 
fabric of modern history. And so the critic 
must retort... . = 

The key resource of American policy in 
Vietnam has not been strength but luck. 
For this has been an exercise critically turn- 
ing on contingencies beyond U.S. control: 
the domestic turmoil in China, the success 
of Hanoi resistance without Chinese inter- 
vention, and the fortune of the Kosygins in 
controling Soviet extremists. Such huge 
hazards easily explain the President's fa- 
mous private confession to his daughter: 
“Your Daddy may go down in history as hav- 
ing unleased World War III.“ And it re- 
quires a vivid imagination to construe such 
decision-making by nall-biting as proof of 
National strength or global vision. 

The castigation of critics as isolationists 
entails a kind of witless incantation: a war 
is war is a war. The chief White House chan- 
ter in this vein has been Prof. John Roche, 
who has a garrulous year trying to 
prove the profundity of Vietnam policy. As he 
recently argued: “Just because we have cul- 
tural links with Israel is no reason to ex- 
communicate the Asians. It’s just another 
manifestation of the liberal-isolationist syn- 
drome.” But this amateur effort in mass 
psychiatry bizarrely sets the White House to 
competing with Kosygin and de Gaulle in 
confusion of the Vietnam and Middle East 
conflicts. In any case, the insistence that 
all U.S. military ventures must be equally 
virtuous poses the absurd question: would 
critics be chastised as isolationist for oppos- 
ing nineteenth-century-style forays in Cen- 
tral America to set up congenial puppet dic- 
tators? 

It is not the critics but the makers of pol- 
icy who have abruptly broken with the past 
in defining U.S. foreign commitments. In all 

crises since World War II. the US. 

purpose has been to defend sovereignty. 

Here—and here alone—the avowed aim is to 

establish a sovereignty where none has previ- 

ously existed. The President himself has com- 

these years in Vietnam with the Amer- 

ican nation-building labor from 1776 to 1789. 

There is no precedent whatsoever for a U.S. 
effort to export such an enterprise. 

It requires a mockery of history to cite 
Tesistance to aggression in the 1930s or the 
1940s as source and reason for current policy 
in Vietnam. Then, the liveliest and proudest 
hopes of the American people Included: the 
forging of a world community, the nourish- 
ing of democratic change and the quickening 
of national liberation—whether by under- 
ground armies fighting Nazis or colonial 
guerrillas fighting empires. Now, the official 
credo for Vietnam reads quite differently: 
the U.S. right to wage war no matter what 
the U.N. thinks, the disdain for “national 
liberation” as a Communist obscenity and 
the practice of democracy as defined by 
Marshal Nguyen Cao Ky. These are harsh 
simplifications. Yet they suggest the ab- 
surdity of citing yesterday's spirited dreams 
as today's sovereign values. 

There appears, finally, only one true isola- 
tlonist on the scene; the zealot cheering 
Vietnam policy. For it is he alone who iso- 
lates the Vietnam conflict from its historic 
context. He alone conceives it as a self-justi- 
fying show of muscle and resolve. He alone 
fancies some military settlement here attain- 
able without some political settlement with 
China—whose isolation he approves. He 
alone appraises the struggle largely apart 
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from its cost in world opinion or in Soviet 
relations. And he alone fancies that an in- 
dulgent world will forgive the Saigon junta 
as but an isolated deviation from the kind 
of democracy that America favors for all 
mankind. 

It is a century since Thoreau gave advice 
for a man quite as valid for a nation: “Probe 
the earth and see where your main roots 
run.” 

The makers of Vietnam policy have pre- 
ferred to claw at the surface of one cruel 
crisis. 

The critic stays committed to keeping the 
earth in mind. 


Monday Holidays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
confusion and inconvenience created by 
the arbitrarily assigned dates for certain 
of our national holidays are strong argu- 
ments for plans advanced by several of 
our colleagues for scheduling all holidays 
except Christmas and New Year’s on 
Mondays. 

Most of the proposals deal with well- 
established holidays like Washington's 
Birthday, Memorial Day, Independence 
Day, Veterans Day, and Thanksgiving 
Day. As an editorial in the July 8, 1967, 
Pittsburgh Press pointed out, the dates 
on which we now observe many of these 
holidays have little or no connection with 
the events they commemorate. 

None of the proposals includes a holi- 
day to celebrate the great explorer and 
discoverer, Christopher Columbus, whose 
achievements make him worthy of an 
annual national observance. I urge the 
Judiciary Committee, after its August 
16 and 17 hearings on the Monday holi- 
day bills, to give serious consideration to 
including in whichever proposal it ap- 
proves, a Monday holiday to be known as 
Columbus Day. Such action would please 
both those in favor of Monday holidays 
and those Americans who feel that Co- 
lumbus Day should be a national holiday. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert the July 8 Pittsburgh Press edi- 
torial at this point in the Recorp, and 
urge my colleagues to give careful atten- 
tion to its arguments for Monday 
holidays: 

Mopar HOLIDAYS 

The influential voice of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce is now among those 
favoring a plan to schedule all holidays— 
with the exception of Christmas and New 
Year's—on Mondays. A bill to shift most na- 
tional holidays to Mondays has been intro- 
duced in Congress and is scheduled for hear- 
ings next month in a House Judiciary sub- 
committee. 

Except for Christmas and New Year’s, there 
is no good reason why holidays should be ob- 
served on the dates on which they are now 
scheduled, Washington's birthday was orl- 
ginally celebrated on February 11, its date 
under the Julian calendar. Memorial Day, 
originally set aside to honor the Civil War 
dead, has no special connection with any his- 
torical event on May 30. Independence Day 
could just as easily be celebrated on the first 
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Monday in July, since the Continental Con- 
gress actually voted for independence on July 
2, 1776, and not until August 2, 1776, did 
members sign the Declaration. Since Veterans 
Day is now held in tribute to all veterans, the 
November 11 date, signifying the ending of 
World War I, no longer has the significance it 
once did. As for Thanksgiving, the first such 
observance in 1621 was actually held in Octo- 
ber; and in subsequent years the date was 
changed many times. 

By the scheduling of most holidays on 
Monday, Americans would gain three-day 
periods for recreation every year; business 
would have an unbroken work week; and 
at the same time the commemorative pur- 
poses of the holidays would be preserved. 


Businessmen Participating in the Commu- 
nity Action Programs Meet in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on June 14 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, on June 
14, of this year, 50 businessmen serving 
on local councils of the community ac- 
tion programs, met in Washington, D.C., 
for an all-day session chaired by Ralph 
M. Besse, chairman of the board of the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 

At the meeting, the members unani- 
mously adopted a resolution to be pre- 
sented to the Congress concerning the 
Office of Economie Opportunity. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following letter written to 
me by Mr. Besse, the text of the resolu- 
tion, and the list of those who attended 
the June 14 meeting: 

‘THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING Co., 
June 22, 1967. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MULTER: As you know, a large 
number of businessmen are serving on the 
local councils of the Community Action Pro- 
grams throughout the country. 

The members of the Business Leadership 
Advisory Council to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity have felt for some time that 
these businessman participants in the Com- 
munity Action Programs should be called 
together to exchange ideas, reflect construc- 
tive criticism and present their views to the 
staff of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

This was done last week and I had the 
pleasure of chairing a meeting of more than 
50 such businessmen in an all-day session in 
Washington. I enclose the list of those who 
attended. 

At the close of the session several of those 
present suggested that the group should re- 
flect its views on the pending legislation in 
the Congress affecting the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. As a result of this discussion in 
which many people participated, the enclosed 
resolution was presented and unanimously 
adopted. 

I thought you would be vitally interested 
in the views of businessmen who are closest 
to the Community Action Program attack on 
poverty. 

Cordially yours, 
RALPH M. BESSE, 
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RESOLUTION TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES PASSED UNANIMOUSLY BY THE COM- 
MUNITY ACTION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
BUSINESS LEADERSHIP ADVISORY COUNCIL 
CHAIRED BY RALPH M. BESSE, CHAIRMAN, 
CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING Co. 
Whereas those in attendance at this meet- 

ing are representatives of a variety of busi- 

ness interests throughout the Nation; 

And whereas we ure actively engaged in the 
War on Poverty through service on Commu- 
nity Action boards and through private ef- 
forts to alleviate poverty In our own commu- 
nities; 

And whereas we are vitally interested in 
the continued success of the Community Ac- 
tion Program; 

We therefore strongly recommend: 

(1) that the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, whose work is really just beginning, re- 
main intact and that it be the central or- 
ganization to lead the efforts in the War on 
Poverty. 

(2) that the funds recommended in the 
President's message to Congress for the Office 
of Economic Opportunity effort for the com- 
ing year be passed by Congress. 

(3) that this include the maximum 
amount of versatile funds for Community 
Action, 


ATTENDEES AT JUNE 14 BLAC/CAP MEETING 


Francis Quillan, Senior Vice President, 
Prudential Insurance Company of Newark, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Robert E. Katz, Director of Urban Program, 
Westinghouse Defense and Space Center, 
Towson, Maryland. 

Frederick Lee, Vice President, Olin-Mathi- 
eson Chemical Corporation, Washington, 
D.C. 

Frank Plummer, President, First National 
Bank, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Floyd Delaney, Chattanooga-Hamilton 
County CAP, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Will Hellerman, Vice President, Nation- 
wide Insurance Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

William B. Collier, Jr., President, Collier- 
Lewis Realty Company, Chicago, Illinois, 

Dr. William Sharp, Combined Insurance 
Company of America, Chicago, Illinois, 

Marshal G. Hardesty, Vice President, Iowa 
Electric Light and Power Company, Cedar 
Rapids. Iowa. 

Max E. Ingeman, First Security State Bank, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. ` 

Marvin Buckels, Executive Vice President, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Norm Nicholson, Vice President, Kaiser 
Company, Oakland, California. 

Dr. Edward Ballard, Bank of Finance, Los 


Attorney, Long Island Lighting Company, 


Mineola, New York. 
Paul J. Johnson, Chairman, Community 


Renewal Team of Greater Hartford, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Charles T. Williams, Vice President, Schen- 
ley Distillers, New York, New York. 

John R. Taylor, John R. Taylor Company, 

ted, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Albert V. Hampton, President, Family Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, Los Angeles, Call- 
fornia. 

Martin Abelove, 851 Broad Street, Utica, 
New York. 

E. J. Schuett, Executive Assistant to the 
Vice President for Technical Services, Trans 
World Airlines, Incorporated, Kansas City, 


Missouri. 
Frank L. Cavan, Labor Relations Staff, 


Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Michigan. 
Charles A. Womack, P.O. Box 521, Danville, 
ja. 
vent M. Lund, Assistant to the President, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company, Chicago, 
Tilinois. 
Rodney E. Austin, Personnel Manager, R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company, Salem, North 
Carolina, 
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James H. Davis, III. President, Kanawha 
Block Company, Charleston, West 

Charles W. Garrison, Senior Vice President, 
Bambergers, Newark, New Jersey. 

Harold E. Boehm, Towmotor Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jack Gordon, President, Washington Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association, Miami, 
Florida. 

Lorenzo N. Hoopes, Vice President, Safe- 
way, Oakland, California. 

Mike Zapponi, Lake County Community 
Action, Lakeport, California. 

Harry M. Oliver, Jr., Vice President, Marsh 
& McLennan, Incorporated, Chicago, Illinois. 

Richard Bennett, Bennett Pontiac, Great 
Falls, Montana. 

Pablo Ayub, M.D., 1201 West Missouri, El 
Paso, Texas. ii 

Joe Renders, Public Relations, Great Falls, 
Montana. 

Ethel Payne, United Beauty School Owners 
and Teachers Association, Incorporated, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

John C. Farrar, Attorney at Law, Rapid 
City, South Dakota. 

Milton K. Cummings, First Vice Chairman 
of the Board of Directors, Community Action 
Agency, Huntsville, Alabama. 

Jesse Robinson, Robinson Research, Comp- 
ton, California. 

Arthur White, Vice President, Daniel Yan- 
kelovich, Incorporated, New York, New York. 

Miss Pat Goldman, U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C. 

Tom B. Scott, Jr., President, First Federal 
Savings & Loan, Jackson, Mississippi. 

J. M. Gaston, President, Dallas County- 
City of Selma Economic Opportunity Board, 
Selma, Alabama. 

John Herndon, Beaufort-Jasper Economic 
Opportunity Council, Ridgeland, South Caro- 
lina. y 


John Wheeler, President (BLAC member), 
Mechanics & Farmers Bank, Durham, North 
Carolina. 

Juan Lozano, Mexico. 

George Esser, Jr., Executive Director, North 
Carolina Fund, North Carolina. 

Wright Elliott, National Association of 
Manufacturers, New York, New York. 

BLAC MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE 

Arthur Gartland, Cronin & Gartland & 
Company, 15 Broad Street, Boston Massa- 
chusetts. 

Cabell Brand, President, Ortho-Vent Shoe 
Company, Salem, Virginią. 

Olcott Smith, Chairman, Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Connecticut, 

Vernon Alden, President, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohlo. 

Ralph M. Besse, Chairman of the Board, 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Herman Toll 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1967 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was saddening last week to learn 
of the passing of the Honorable Herman 
Toll, a former Member of this body from 
the State of Pennsylvania. Herman Toll 
was a fine, warm Philadelphian, greatly 
respected by all his colleagues. He was 
truly admired, Mr. Speaker, for the tre- 
mendous battle he put up against ill 
health—refusing to submit to it as he 
went about his business as a Member of 
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this House and the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Toward the end, though, Herman 
had to retire as his illness finally won 
out. A good legislator and a fine man, 
he will be sorely missed by his family, his 
colleagues, and all the people of his dis- 
trict in Philadelphia. To his lovely wife 
and sons I extend my deepest sympathy. 


Loose Guns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, De- 
troit police have told investigators for 
the other body that they had stopped 
“dozens and dozens of people“ entering 
Detroit from out of the State and con- 
fiscated many guns. More than 500 per- 
sons arrested during the Detroit riots 
had felony records and most of them 
brought handguns into the city. One 
small car was bringing in a veritable 
arsenal of weapons from Ohio, the in- 
vestigators reported. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, the fire- 
arms control bill I have introduced in 
the House would prohibit the interstate 
mail-order sale of firearms to individu- 
als, ban dealers from selling handguns 
to nonresidents of a State and tighten 
controls on imports of weapons. 

The most effective civic group ad- 
vancing the cause of a reasonable gun 
bill is the National Council for a Respon- 
sible Firearms Policy. And Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent I include a 
statement from the National Council en- 
titled, “Loose Gun Controls Escalate Ur- 
ban Riots,” at this point in the Recorp: 
Loose Gun CONTROLS ESCALATE URBAN RIOTS 
(A statement by the Executive Committee of 

the National Council for a Responsible 

Firearms Policy, July 25, 1967) 

Weak firearms laws at the national level 
and in most of the states escalate the vio- 
lence of urban riots, Just as they have long 
been magnifying the problem of crime across 
the nation. 

Riots in the cities may be for the most 
part a matter of internal but 
the easy availability of guns, which our 
country seems on the whole undetermined 
to bring under reasonable control, contrib- 
utes dangerously to the igniting of these 
explosions and to the level and duration of 
their violence. In some cases, the particular 
states themselves lack adequate gun control 
laws. In all cases, the serious shortcomings 
of federal law have magnified the negligence 
of state and local governments which lack 
adequate controls. They have also provided 
wide loopholes in interstate commerce which 
nullify or seriously weaken the gun control 
efforts of those states and localities that 
have attempted to act responsibly in this 
matter, 

How much more gun violence, in city riots 
or anywhere else, will convince the nation's 
legislators at all levels of government that 
the most responsible and effective control of 
gun availability is an urgent necessity? 
Placing the riot problem in proper perspec- 
tive, it should be recognized that adequate 
firearms measures should be motivated not 
by vindictive reaction to racial uprisings, 
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but by an earnest effort to cope effectively 
with the overall problems of crime and vio- 
lence facing the nation. Most firearms 
deaths are due to murder, suicide, and other 
causes not associated with rioting. 

We are amazed that those who oppose 
such measures fall to comprehend the di- 
mensions of the public interest with respect 
to this issue, Those who support such meas- 
ures appear to have greater respect for the 
gun and its potentialities than do those who 
identify themselves as rifle and gun en- 
thusiasts. 


It Is Supposed To Be Their War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who for about a year now has been in- 
terested in the idea of a “buffer zone” 
across the narrow neck of Vietnam just 
south of the 17th parallel—and who has 
been doing his lonesome best to promote 
this proposal—I am, naturally, most 
pleased to note the increasing support 
for such an idea as expressed by the 
majority leader in the other body, a per- 
son far more influential than I with both 
the administration and the American 
people. 

As I have often stated before on these 
pages, I have believed that such a 
strategy—that far too many critics have 
automatically related with some sort of 
“jungle Maginot line“ that would be as 
costly as it was ineffective—was both 
possible and practical. Beyond that, I 
have stated my constant belief that such 
a strategy would permit us to control the 
continuing flow of men and supplies from 
North Vietnam to the Vietcong in a far 
more effective manner than our aerial 
bombing of North Vietnam military 
targets or the Ho Chi Minh trail—which 
bombing has also been an undeniable in- 
ternational irritant—has turned out to 
be; in addition to which, the erection of 
such a “buffer zone” would return us to 
what would be essentially a defensive 
posture, consistent with our ambition to 
restrict the war in Vietnam to “limited” 
warfare, however that might be defined. 

It does seem to me that the admin- 
istration is gradually moving in this di- 
rection—and I have noted Hanson W. 
Baldwin's comments to this effect in the 
July 21 edition of the New York Times. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I cannot be sure 
that this sort of strategy, if actually 
adopted, would tend to facilitate an ac- 
ceptable solution of our dilemma in Viet- 
nam. All I can say is that I believe it 
would, 

Hence, I am encouraged by the recent 
additional expression of interest in such 
a strategy on the part of the distin- 
guished majority leader in the other body 
as reported in the July 26 edition of the 
Christian Science Monitor and, under 
leaves to do so, I now include that 
report: 

MANSFIELD BACKS Viet BUFFER PLAN 
(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

WasHINGTON.—Sen. Mike Mansfield, coming 

to the defense of the Vietnam buffer-zone 
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concept, says that cost and manpower needed 
to man such a defensive line “has been ex- 
aggerated” and that “there is no reason why 
the South Vietnamese Army could not be 
placed along the parallel.” 

In an interview in the Senate Majority 
Leader's old Senate Office Building office, the 
Montana Democrat said: 

He rejects the Eisenhower proposal for a 
declaration of war, it “a dangerous 
suggestion.” In his opinion it would esca- 
late the war, create pressure for a land inva- 
sion of North Vietnam by the United States 
and its allies, and make legal the quarantine 
or mining of Haiphong Harbor. “Also, it 
would bring us infinitely closer to a direct 
confrontation between the United States and 
China.” 

He proposes what he calls a “threefold 
combination” as an approach that would 
be effective now in Vietnam. This would in- 
clude the extension of the 17th parallel all 
the way across Vietnam, the use of the 
Cooper formula of limiting bombing to the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail at the 17th parallel, and 
asking the UN Security Council to take up 
the United States resolution of January, 
1966, on Vietnam, 

He feels that United States air bombard- 
ment has failed and that this threefold plan 
would be more effective than bombing and 
cutting the flow of men and material from 
the North. 

He sees little likelihood that the United 
States will be able to get additional com- 
mitment of troops to Vietnam from its allies. 

He says he is certain that the overall 
policy decision on waging the Vietnam war, 
is still pending: “A reassessment, based on 
what future policy will be, is being under- 
taken.” The Senator said he had seen the 
President quite recently. 

Addressing himself specifically to the buf- 
fer-zone concept, the Senator said: 


LINE EXTENSION REPORTED 


“I am quite sure the President and Secre- 
tary McNamara have been giving this mat- 
ter their most serious consideration for 
many months, And recent reports seem to 
indicate that the line is being extended 
beyond the original Ky concept of the first 
10 miles for additional mileage which will 
take it more than halfway across the 17th 
parallel dividing the two countries. 

“It is my understanding that such tech- 
niques as mines, electric fences, and seeing 
eyes are being used for detecting purposes. 
And I'm hopeful that this will be continued 
clear across the 17th parallel. 

“With the Cooper proposal [Sen. John 
Sherman Cooper (R) of Kentucky] added to 
it, it would be my opinion, not to be neces- 
sary to go all the way across Laos because 

Ho Chi Minh trails are confined to the 
tern 


fore the Cooper formula would be perfectly 
logical. 

“I do not advocate the building or con- 
struction of the line along the Laotian-South 
Vietnam border because that would be too 
expensive, call for too much manpower, and 
create difficult questions with Cambodia. 

MANDATORY COURSE? 


“All the factors make it mandatory, in my 
opinion, that the line go straight across the 
17th parallel westward into Laos—and 
not southward along the Laotian-Vietnam 
frontier. 

“If need be—if the Cooper plan did not do 
the job—then the line could be continued 
westward to the Thal-Laotian border.” 

Here the Senator said that it was the mili- 
tary that “has raised the question of man- 
power.” “There is no reason,” he sald, “why 
the South Vietmamese Army could not be 
placed along the parallel, if need be, in an 
integrated force with other allied troops. 

“After all, it is their country, it is sup- 
posed to be their war, and it is about time 
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they undertook their responsibilities in their 
own defense.” 

Looking at the manpower numbers needed, 
the Senator said: “In my opinion the cost 
and manpower needed to man such a de- 
fensive line has been exaggerated. And it 
is my further opinion that the combination 
of the defense line and the Cooper formula 
would take the place of air bombardment of 
the North and would be more effective in 
decreasing the inflow of men and material 
from North Vietnam into the South. 

LIMITATION SIGHTED 


“In all candor, In-the-air bombardment 
of the North has falled in its two chief ob- 
Jectives: (1) to halt or decrease the pene- 
tration of men and material into South 
Vietnam, and (2) to bring Hanoi to the 
conference table.” 

Of his proposal to combine the 17th paral- 
lel buffer zone with the Cooper plan, the 
Senator said: “The net result of these two 
suggestions would be to confine the activity 
to South Vietnam which we are pledged to 
defend and uphold.” 

On bringing the Vietnam issue before the 
UN, the Senator said that this would cause 
the Security Council “to invite all partici- 
pants, direct and indirect. . which would 
include mainland China and the NLF . 
and to have all the cards laid out on the 
table” to see if the Security Council could 
act effectively. 

On the future course of the war, as it will 
be carried on from Washington, the Senator 
said: 

“The administration still is wrestling with 
this problem and has not reached a hard and 
fast decision on what its future policies 
will be. 

MANPOWER ASSESSED 

“However, it is reasonable to point out that 
there are very few military targets of any 
significance left. And because of this, if for 
no other reason, I would assume that a 
Teassessment, based on what future policies 
will be, is being undertaken.” 

On manpower for Vietnam: 

“As for as manpower is concerned, I doubt 
very much whether the allies will send in 
any additional increments of substance to 
those already committed. 

“While Premier Ky has announced that 
50,000 men would be added to the South 
Vietnamese Army, and that there would be 
a stepup in training procedures, I doubt that 
very much, if any, assistance will come from 
that area." 

And of the consequences: 

“It appears to me therefore that the only 
additions of consequences may well have to 
come from the United States. This, I think, 
is open to serious question because the net 
results will be that the war may well become 
more American and less South Vietnamese.” 


To go a bit further with this, Mr. 
Speaker, it would also be appropriate, 
I believe, to now include the Christian 
Science Monitor’s editorial for that same 
date—entitled “Bombs or Barriers.” It 
seems to me that this alternative strat- 
egy needs to be considered by all of us— 
and the administration—along with such 
meritorious proposals as that recently 
made by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Morse], for deescalating the 
level of the Vietnamese war, which pro- 
posal has received substantial support 
and with which I am in at least tenta- 
tive sympathy. I say this because, obvi- 
ously, we are in a badly stalemated 
situation, and need to consider whatever 
alternatives are available to us to break 
out of it. 

Under leave granted to do so, the 
Monitor’s editorial already mentioned is 
now set forth: 
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BOMBS OR BARRIERS? 


Barriers or bombing? It is apparent that 
Washington has now begun to face up 
seriously to the choices represented by these 
two words. In short, should the United States 
go on with its attempt to maintain military 
pressure on North Vietnam by bombing or 
should it seek to isolate the North from the 
South by some kind of a barrier or swath? 

We have long felt that the swath concept, 
if workabie, would be superior to bombing 
in every way. It is essentially a preventive 
rather than an aggressive mode of warfare. 
It would lend substance to America's re- 
peated statements that it has no wish or 
purpose to injure or destroy North Vietnam. 
It could get the United States off the hook” 
so far as the controversial bombing of the 
North is concerned. 

For this reason we are delighted at the 
increasing number of factual reports which 
speak of efforts to test such a barrier, in both 
South Vietnam and South Korea. We urge, 
as we have urged a number of times in the 
past, that Washington give high priority to 
determining whether such a swath is feasible. 

We note with interest the word from 
Washington that the United States has de- 
veloped weapons, equipment, and techniques 
which have drastically cut the rate of its 
plane losses over North Vietnam. We say 
this, not because we believe that this bomb- 
ing has proved to be of great military effec- 
tiveness (it hasn't) but because it underlines 
the ability of the United States to butld 
highly sophisticated battlefield gear. Such 
gear, integrated into a defensive barrier, 
strikes us as being the best means of hamper- 
ing infiltration from North Vietnam into the 
South and of going after the jungle-hidden 
Viet Cong. 

Bombing will not win the war, It may even 
stand in the path of peace talks, although 
that remains to be proven. Under these cir- 
cumstances we cannot recommend too 
strongly that Washington bend every effort 
to substitute sophisticated ground weaponry 
for the bombing of the North. It could bring 
the war to an earlier end. 


A Brief Course About Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Dr. Edward C. Welsh, Executive 
Secretary of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Council, is as conscious as any 
man in the United States of the space 
effort of this country. 

He has been intimately connected with 
its since before the establishment of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration and can speak with authority on 
this subject. 

On July 20, before the third annual 
AIAA joint propulsion conference, he 
delivered an address entitled “A Brief 
Course About Education,“ and I include 
it as a part of these remarks for the 
benefit of my colleagues: 

A BRIEF COURSE ADOUT EDUCATION 
{By Dr. Edward C. Welsh, Executive Sec- 
retary, National Aeronautics and Space 

Council, at the third annual AIAA joint 

propulsion conference, Washington, D.C. 

July 20, 1967) 

When your President inyited me to par- 
ticipate in this third annual AIAA Joint Pro- 
pulsion Conference, I tried to think of 
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reasons why I should decline. I thought of 
some, and they were very persuasive. But 
what was more persuasive was the honor and 
opportunity which the invitation presented 
for talking briefly with such knowledgeahia 
people as are assembled here today. 

SPACE PROGRAM GROWTH 


This nation has a vigorous and progres- 
sive space program and it will continue to 
haye such a program as far into the future 
as reasonable imagination can project. I 
make that prediction in spite of the hazar- 
dous waters through which NASA's FY 1968 
budget has been, and still is, sailing. I be- 
lieve that what is happening to the NASA 
budget is a temporary dip in an upward 
trend. Also, I believe that that dip is largely 
due to factors that have little to do with the 
merits of the national space program. 

It is true, and unfortunate, that NASA's 
FY 1968 budget will be the lowest which that 
agency has had in the last five years. Yet, the 
budget which NASA will receive will be al- 
most 2% times as large as the total of all 
NASA's budgets through the five fiscal years 
of 1957, 1958, 1959, 1960, and 1961. And that Is 
not so very long ago. Admittedly, those years 
of substantially lower budgets were during a 
period when this nation was showing insuffi- 
cient imagination and initiative about space. 
Fortunately, the situation has improved 
greatly during more recent years. 

EDUCATION OF GENERAL PUBLIC 

As I said just a few moments ago, it is an 
honor and an opportunity to attend meet- 
ings such as this when professionals in aero- 
nautics and space matters get together to 
exchange viewpoints and share knowledge. 
Yet, there is an abundance of such meetings 
among professionals as compared with the 
extreme shortages of useful discussion ex- 
Plaining our space and aeronautics objec- 
tives, projects, and benefits to those whom 
we might call nonprofessionals, It is the 
Parent Teacher associations, the Chambers of 
Commerce, the League of Women Voters, the 
Service Clubs, and other similar associations 
which need the attention of those who know 
about and understand the vast and benefi- 
cial impact of this technological revolution. 

BUDGET PROBLEMS 

The recent difficulty with NASA's budget 
in the Congress is, in a sense, a case in point, 
Government authorities, particularly from 
NASA, spent days, weeks—yes, months—ex- 
piaining, testifying, and debating with mem- 
bers of the Congress individually and with 
committees in active session, As a result, 
many members of the Congress understand 
what the Apollo program is, what is expected 
from the Voyager program, and what are 
some of the missions of the Apollo Applica- 
tions program. There are those also who have 
some inkling of the value of the Defense 
Department's MOL program, But not enough 
of our legislators seem to have sufficient com- 
prehension of the vast benefits flowing from 
space activities. And if many members of 
Congress and very many of their constituents 
don't know about these benefits, then they 
may well feel justified in cutting back on 
the amount of money to be spent. 

Budget cuts, based on a lack of informa- 
tion, are particularly disturbing during these 
days when we have such a great ability to 
communicate. I do not accuse anyone in 
particular of not having done more than he 
or she has done to make clear to the general 
public, as well as to the members of the Con- 
gress, how an active, progressive space pro- 
gram benefits all members of our society. 
But I do say that it is indeed discouraging 
to find that it was after the Congress had 
proceeded to make sizable cuts in the Presi- 
dent's budget request for NASA, and only 
after such action had been taken, that some 
members of the private sector of our society 
came rushing in to ask what they should 
do to help. 

RESPONSIBILITY 
As I see it, it is Just as much the job of 
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company management and of labor unions to 
explain the significance of technological 
Progress which characterizes our space efforts 
as it is for representatives of the Govern- 
ment to do so. I would state parenthetically 
and for emphasis that the leadership of the 
Aerospace Industries Association has indeed 
been doing a fine job along these lines, But, 
the participation must be greater than that, 
For years now, I have been urging that the 
aerospace companies of this great nation en- 
gage in what I have referred to as institu- 
tional advertising. This means educating the 
public about the space program—not con- 
fining their advertising to superlatives about 
thelr individual spacecraft and launch ve- 
hicles, and nozzles, and ablative materials, 
eto. —but rather operating from the conclu- 
sion that if the space program is worth do- 
ing and if their companies are efficient and 
progressive, then they will indeed benefit in 
greater profits and more business as a result 
of their general educational campaign. 

I would extend that recommendation to 
many more companies than just those in the 
serospace industry. Surely the majority of all 
companies benefits from the stimulus to our 
gross national product which comes from the 
space program. Surely, across the board from 
company to company, regardless of the na- 
ture of the business, a healthy, expanding, 
and vigorous space program tends to help 
them—not only because their customers will 
also have more funds but also because the 
rapid advances in technology create a gen- 
erally healthier and more progressive econ- 
omy, Consequently, I urge that every group 
learn as much as possible about the national 
Space program and then, having understood 
it, explain it to the people in the communi- 
ties in which they live and do business, if 
they believe that the merits of the program 
justify such effort, I am putting this on the 
basis of responsibility to your communities, 
and, on that basis, everyone should know 
more about the national space program. This 
includes both the civilian and defense ac- 
tivities in space. 

INFANCY OF PROPULSION 

Now it may seem that all I have said 
so far has little to do with propulsion but, 
if you think that, you couldn't be more 
wrong. Surely, the name of the space game 
is propulsion! But if you can't Justify the 
technological advances, the missions and 
the payloads, and the payoffs from the pro- 
gram, you surely will have a tough time jus- 
tifying further advances in the field of pro- 
pulsion. And, remember, we are just in the 
infancy stage of propulsion for space mis- 
sions. I am certain that you are aware of 
the vast potential for advances in this field. 
I am confident that you recognize the great 
but as yet undeveloped areas in the chem- 
ical, electrical, and nuclear fields. I have no 
doubt that you are cognizant of the neces- 
sity for lowering costs, specific 
impulses, improving reliability, and devol- 
oping reusable systems. But, being aware of 
these things is not enough. Discussing the 
technicalities of your trade is interesting 
and useful but, by itself, will not keep the 
program going. Hence, I urge each of you 
to take a new look at what your job is, as 
you represent industry, universities, and 
Government itself. And, if your eyesight is 
keen and your sense of dedication high, you 
will see that more than just an exchange 
of knowledge between experts is needed. Yes, 
we also need a sharing of understanding 
with our fellow citizens, 


SPACE BENEFITS 

How many times a week do you point out 
the following, and to how many people? 

First, that the often used argument that 
we should spend on Earth rather than out 
in space is sheer nonsense. It is all spent 
here! 

Second, that less than 1% of the gross 
national product is being spent for the en- 
tire space program, and that spending for 
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such purpose generates more employment, 
more production, more technological ad- 
vances, and makes the U.S. wealthier than 
does any other program except possibly our 
educational 

Third, That the potential of space for in- 
creasing the known quantity and the effec- 
tive use of our food, mineral, and water re- 
sources is alone sufficient to pay the costs for 
the entire program, 

Fourth, that the individual who urges that 
space expenditures should be reduced so that 
the funds might be spent for other pur- 
poses—such as housing, and the lessening 
of poverty and crime—is approaching the 
problem in a negative way, as space activities 
generate both technology and funds to help 
solve those problems. 

Fifth, That medical instruments and elec- 
tronic instrumentation, improved as a result 
of the space program, offer opportunities to 
revolutionize the equipment of clinics, hos- 
pitals, and doctors’ offices and that, with 
computer-aided diagnosis, the possibility of 
more nearly automated hospitals should help 
meet the shortages of both doctors and 
nurses and at the same time improve the 
quality of the individual patient's care. 

Sizth, That we are using the dimension of 
space to increase our alertness to dangers 
and to lessen the likelihood of aggressive ac- 
tion by others; and, in so doing, we find that 
space progress is making a major contribu- 
tion to our national security. 

Seventh, That, as a result of the aerospace 
revolution, the rate of invention has been 
increased, the quality of goods has been im- 
proved, and the potential for a higher stand- 
ard of living has been underscored. 

Eighth, That the space program has 
brought us many new and improved prod- 
ucts and services, including transoceanic 
communications, global weather reporting 
and forecasting, improved forest fire detec- 
tion and observation of natural resources, 
and many new metals, alloys, and plastics 
as well as vast improvements in electronics, 

Ninth, That the national space program 
has indeed been a catalyst and stimulus to 
education throughout the entire country, 
while at the same time increasing greatly our 
supply of basic knowledge. 

Tenth, That our aerospace leadership has 
shown people throughout the world that the 
most successful nation is one which offers 
individual freedom, encourages private enter- 
prise, acknowledges its faflures as well as 
successes, and provides a government to serve 
rather than to rule. 

Eleventh, That the national space program 
can properly be labeled as a worldwide am- 
bassador for peace, since space activities offer 
a substitute for aggression, as well as pro- 
vide major tools for international coopera- 
tion, arms control, and disarmament. 

Twelfth, That the systems analysis ap- 

„ brought to such a high degree of 
development in the national space program, 
can contribute to community planning, im- 
provement of police and fire-fighting orga- 
nizations, and modernization of transporta- 
tion. In addition, this management approach 
is applicable to the distribution of power and 
handling of cargo, the more effective use of 
our natural resources, the elimination of 
water, air, and soil pollution, and many other 
vital fields for bettering man’s life. 

I ask again how many times a week and to 
how many people have you pointed out and 
explained such important propositions as 
those I have just listed? Indeed, how many 
companies in all our aerospace industry have 
used those or similar points in making effec- 
tive educational instruments of their ad- 
vertisements? 

CONFIDENCE AND SPEED 

As you can readily observe, I have great 
confidence in the growing technological com- 
petence of this nation and in our ability to 
afford even greater investments in such 
growth in the near future. I see this country 
as being successful in maintaining leader- 
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ship in technological growth and leadership 
in accomplishments through the use of that 
technology. 

But I warn that we cannot afford to wait 
or even slow down in this era of technologi- 
cal competition. We cannot afford to do less 
than employ to the maximum our managerial 
techniques, trained personnel, modern fa- 
cilities, and technical knowledge in the solu- 
tion of the many complex problems which 
confront our cities, our states, and our en- 
tire nation. 

HUMAN VALUES 


As I see it, space exploration in its broadest 
sense and in all of its ramifications can be- 
come & powerful force for international 
friendship and cooperation, Such infiuence 
would penetrate effectively the social, the 
economic, and the other policy spheres. This 
space program is indeed the most dramatic 
national effort ever undertaken within a 
peaceful context. With its dedication to the 
benefit of all mankind, it serves daily to 
strengthen the cause of peace and human 
welfare—great values which are beyond pre- 
cise measurement, but are nevertheless very, 
very real. 

I know from personal experience that some 
of us get a bit tired of hearing ourselves 
repeating what should be obvious facts again 
and again, and many of you get tired of lis- 
tening to the repetition. But some things 
need to be said, and the more often they are 
said, the greater the impact. We are in a 
world in which, if we do not continue to 
discover and progress, we deteriorate. This 
technological revolution in which we find 
ourselves and in which we are participating 
is not a luxury. It is a necessity, if this world 
is to survive and grow and prosper. What 
is more, the survival of our way of life and, 
yes, even of life itself is not guaranteed by 
technological progress alone. Rather, it de- 
pends upon the twin effort of technology 
plus the sane and effective use of that tech- 
nology. This means that we have to meet the 
challenge of keeping our ethical and political 
standards up to the level reached by the 
technology of the space revolution. We must 
look to the future and get busy now! We 
have no time to waste! 

We must understand and, then, having 
reached that state of comprehension, we must 
add daily to the numbers who share such 
understanding. 

Thus endeth my sermon. 


An Objective Analysis of the Vietnam War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mr, MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, the Balti- 
more Sun in a news analysis on July 28, 
1967, performed a distinct public service 
by presenting a forthright and objective 
discussion of the Vietnam war to date as 
seen by Ernest B. Furgurson. 

I highly recommend the reading of 
this news analysis, not only by my col- 
leagues, but by every American who 18 
concerned about keeping our commit- 
ment in Southeast Asia. 

At this point in the Recorp I insert 
the commentary by Mr. Furgurson: 

VIET PROGRESS Impressive Since U.S. 1965 
CoMMITMENT 
(By Ernest B. Furgurson) 

Wasuincton, July 27.—With a solemn 
acknowledgment that “this is really war,” 
President Johnson committed the United 
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States to a major combat role in South Viet- 
nam two years ago tomorrow, 

Now, 11,649 dead Americans later, neither 
military authorities in Saigon nor civilian 
leaders in W. are any more willing 
than they were then to predict when the 
fighting might end. If anything, they are 
more reluctant to do 80. 

HALF A MILLION SOON 

This reluctance cannot be expected to 
inspire confidence in Americans at home as 
the number of their sons and husbands in 
Vietnam grows—from 75,000 then, past 280,- 
000 a year ago, near 480,000 today, to more 
than half a million soon. 

But it is not, either, an attempt to screen 
the purported fact that the struggle can 
never end satisfactorily, as it has been char- 
acterized by many opponents of the war. It 
Is a more correct and defensible stance than 
would be any attempt to estimate when 
American troops could come home. 

Gen. William C. Westmoreland may have 
been on less defensible ground when he said 
two weeks ago that there had been “tre- 
mendous progress.” He was discussing events 
of the past year, and would have been more 
accurate had he omitted that adjective. 

IMPRESSIVE BETTER WORD 

Yet those who have been able to inspect 
the situation at intervals would have to 
agree with him if he had chosen to label 
the progress impressive, rather than tre- 
mendous. This is particularly true if the 
comparison begins at the time of Mr. John- 
son's press conference of July 28, 1965. 

While American officers are the first to 
concede that their success in Vietnam does 
not seem dramatic on a map, the most or- 
derly way to begin assessing Westmoreland’s 
progress is geographically, from the First 
Corps area in the north to the Fourth Corps 
area in the south. - 

Two years ago, the Americans flag was 
flown in the five northernmost provinces 
only above three enclaves, the Marine bases 
at Da Nang, Chu Lai and Phu Bal. As in the 
rest of the country, the allied effort concen- 
trated on defense of such strongpoints. The 
Viet Cong were unmolested on the coastal 
flats, and in the foothills and mountains west 
of Highway 1, which could be traveled only 
along certain stretches, in armed convoys. 

MOST SERIOUS EFFORT 

In the mountainous Second Corps area, 
the enemy was making its most serious effort 
to split South Vietnam in half along High- 
way 19, from Qui Nhon through the Mang 
Yang pass and Pleiku to Cambodia. Friendly 
holdings were symbolized on maps only by 
dots, never by broad lines or circles. The 
Government border outpost at Duc Co, below 
the mass of Chu Pong Mountain, was under 
violent siege. 

Around Saigon, the Third Corps area was 
blotted with long-time Viet Cong base areas 
whose very names had the ring of hell to 
Government forces which never dared assault 
them: Zone D, the Iron Triangle, the Ho Bo 
woods, Cu Chi. From such sanctuaries, the 
enemy made sorties at will, in units of 
steadily increasing size, against the capital 
and outlying district towns. 

The Fourth Corps area, the Mekong Delta, 
lay ripe and productive, mostly for the enemy, 
which taxed foodstuffs moving on every 
canal. There, in the rich, populous Delta, the 
tired South Vietnamese Army was making 
its greatest efforts, but it was not quite main- 
taining a status quo. 

“MOST PAINFUL DUTY” 

Without massive American intervention, 
the war was about to be lost, irrevocably. The 
Saigon Government told Washington so, and 
in agreeing, Mr. Johnson said that to send 
youth into battle was “the most agonizing 
and most painful duty of your President.” 

But, he added, “if we are driven from the 
field in Vietnam, then no nation can ever 
again have the same confidence in American 
promises or American protection. . .” 
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The build-up began. In August, the 
marines crushed a Viet Cong regiment in 
Operation Starlight, the greatest American 
success to that date. In October, the newly 
arrived Ist Cavalry Division leapfrogged in 
pursuit of the North Vietnamese regulars, 
also newly arrived, who had tried and failed 
to take Plei Me. 

There followed the battle of the Ia Drang 
Valley, in which United States forces won 
an “unprecedented victory” and themselves 
were hurt so badly that that week's death 
toll stood as a record even long after the 
total American troop strength had doubled. 

It hurt, but it also marked a turning point. 
Never since then has the enemy been able 
to take and hold the offensive in any part 
of South Vietnam. 

Westmoreland has insisted that the Viet 
Cong and North Vietnamese regular units 
must not be allowed to roam at will through 
the unpopulated jungle, massing when and 
where they want to, thus holding the initia- 
tive. He has stretched thin the friendly 
forces securing populated areas in order to 
pursue the enemy toward the borders. 

There are those, particularly ranking ma- 
rines, who think that holding those popu- 
lated areas and “pacifying” them should have 
first priority. Westmoreland would like to 
do both, to hold them and to search out and 
destroy the main forces in remote hiding. 

This takes manpower and this is why he 
is asking for more maneuver battalions, And 
he will get them from one source or another 
because he can point to what his strategy has 
accomplished. 

The main highways that were being sliced 
apart two years ago are now in use, and not 
Just by convoys. The enemy base areas, espe- 
cially those close to Saigon and along the 
central coast, have been bulldozed into 
checkerboards, dotted with forward airstrips, 
swept repeatedly, American brigades have set 
up permanent headquarters atop some of 
them. 

North Vietnamese involvement, at first 
mostly cadres, then replacements, then bat- 
talions, later regiments, has reached the 
multi-division level. It shows no sign of 
slackening. 

It is head-on combat between American 
units and these regular North Vietnamese 
divisions that has sent United States casu- 
alty totals higher than the South Vietnamese 
in several recent weeks, And yet, the dis- 
parity remains only temporary, it is an u- 
logical symptom of the success of Westmore- 
land's strategy. 

These casualties are being taken mostly 
along the country’s edges, by the Marines 
near the demilitarized zone and by the 4th 
Infantry Division east of the Cambodian 
border in the highlands. These are empty 
wastelands, far from the cities, villages and 
canals that are the prizes in this war. Except 
for damaging yet militarily insignificant 
motar attacks and small-unit raids on out- 
posts, the enemy is much less active in those 
populated areas. 

MORE CAN HOLD THEM 

The problem is to bold the enemy main 
forces away from the population. More Amer- 
ican battalions can hold them, and if West- 
moreland is correct in asserting that the huge 
logistics base bullt up in two years has now 
reached a plateau then those battalions can 
be fielded with a proportionately smaller 
investment of additional soldiers. 

But, it may be countered, this still implies 
an indefinitely prolonged commitment of an 
indefinite number of Americans. The allies’ 
hope is that South Vietnam troops ulti- 
mately can take over, fighting the enemy 
out along the country's borders while simul- 
taneously securing the villages where paci- 
fication work is under way. 

BUT It IS IMPROVING 


This cannot be done by the Government's 
Army today. But it is improving. Tough pen- 
alties for draft dodging and desertion, both 
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urged by Westmoreland, have cut the rate of 
those crimes greatly. Upgraded training of 
junior officers is taking effect. More officers 
are being promoted from the ranks—an im- 
portant incentive to NCO’s who have spent 
years as sergeants. 

The substitution of South Vietnamese sol- 
diers for Ameriacns, Koreans, Australians 
and others in every foxhole in South Vietnam 
will take a long time. No one in authority 
pretends otherwise. 

But anyone examining the chart of im- 
pressive—not tremendous—progress in the 
past two years can believe that the next two 
years will see strong efforts in that direction. 

Those who did not accept at face value 
Westmoreland’s early prediction that it would 
be a long war are certain to be discouraged 
by now. But those who will concede that a 
war of, say, ten years must be won in one- 
month and one-year steps must acknowledge 
that such steps are being taken. 


U.S. Assistance to the Congo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mr, FRASER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
article in the Los Angeles Times dealt in 
some depth with the isolationist response 
to President Johnson's dispatch of three 
cargo planes to the Congo during the re- 
cent insurrection there. This response is 
of some concern to me because, as I have 
said before, I regard the sending of the 
planes as a wise and proper action that 
may have prevented a larger conflict 
from developing. The author of the ar- 
ticle is professor of law, director of the 
African studies center, and chairman of 
the chancellor’s committee on interna- 
tional and comparative studies at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

The article follows: 

Tue “Krrry GENOVESE SYNDROME” 
(By Paul O. Proehl) 

The Kitty Genovese syndrome is the fear 
of involvement which permitted a score of 
bystanders to witness a murder without 
going to the victim's ald. 

It has permeated American life far beyond 
New York, and the interpersonal level. It 
has even been made somewhat fashionable 
by modern theories of existentialism. At 
home, the thin veneer of social concern 
which covers the self-interest and prejudices 
of most of us has been penetrated by frus- 
tration and impatience at the slowness or 
seeming impossibility of solving difficult 
social problems, The current racial crisis and 
the reactions of white Americans, including 
liberals, to its escalating violence, is an ex- 
ample. The virtual rejection of the war on 
poverty by the majority of Americans—the 
“haves"—is another. 

In foreign affairs, we have known the syn- 
drome by the name of isolationism, and 
more recently as neo-isolationism. 

The dispatch by President Johnson of 
three U.S. cargo planes with crews and a 
small complement of guards has dramati- 
cally shown how shallow our commitment to 
the maintenance of international order is. 
The fear of involvement has never lain very 
deeply below the surface of congressional 
consciousness. It has risen again and again, 
particularly when results were slow in com- 
ing or it was evident that we were not 
“loved” for what we were attempting to do. 
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THE FEAR SURFACES 
The uneven history of foreign aid pro- 
grams is witness to that; but since World 
War II we have always been able to recover 
from intermittent lapses into isolationist 


intervention.” 


ically in Africa. 
OTHER ISSUES CROWD IY 


Dean Rusk has reportedly given reasons 
for the sending of the planes to the Congo: 
The protection of Americans; the preserva- 
tion of the integrity of the Congo; and the 
stemming of "anti-White feelings” in the 
Congo and elsewhere in Africa. None of these 
seems really plausible. 


to preserving the Mobutu government and 
putting the mercenary-led troops out of 
action. But the availability of three cargo 
planes to move troops (which is their specific 
and announced mission) would hardly seem 
to be a meaningful contribution to this 
objective. 

As to the matter of anti-White feelings, 
these have plagued the Congo since inde- 
pendence, and the employment of White 
mercenaries by the Tshombe forces is merely 
the latest manifestation of a bitter racial 
confrontation. Nowhere among the new na- 
tions of Africa have Black and White been 
so pitted against each other. This is very 
probably the cause of the present crisis, in 
the kidnapping of Tshombe, who is ironi- 
cally a symbol of this hostility. 

But is the allaying of anti-White feelings 
a sufficient reason to wish U.S. involvement 
in the Congo? 

Hardly, except to conterbalance the effect 
of the 1965 American-Belgian rescue opera- 
tion, which was plainly for the benefit of 
Whites in the Congo, not the stability of the 
nation, It was a humanitarian move, to be 
sure, but it had heavy racial overtones. But 
if, as the result of what some White men 
have done in the Congo, the White is dis- 
liked or hated, we cannot overcome that by 
sending in three cargo planes, That is too 
simplistic. Furthermore, we are not ourselves 
a “White” nation, but a mixed one, and our 
purposes are not to serve “White” interests, 
but American and humanitarian ends, 

Hopefully, these coincide. 

To preserve the stability of the Congo rings 
truer as a reason for our action, except that, 
again, the contribution of three planes and 
126 men to this objective is doubtful. Given 
the nature of the mercenary-led action and 
lack of communications in the Congo, the 
rapid movement of troops by such planes 
might be inconsequential. However, this is a 
military question. If they thus serve, that 
reason is sufficient. 
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While the Nigerians see a parallel to their 
problem of the revolt of the eastern region 
and fret because we refuse to supply the 
Nigerians with arms, the fact is that our act 
in the Congo is particularly meaningful by 
reason of our refusal to accede to the Nige- 
rian request. 

We are committed at once to the principles 
of self-determination and of national integ- 
rity, which are often at odds. 

The first puts us on the side of African 
colonies in their struggle for independence, 
but also makes it difficult, especially in view 
of the events which brought on the seces- 
sion of Biafra, to aid in putting down the 
ethnically and linguistically different Ibos 
in their desire to split away and form an 
independent state of Biafra. 

The second militates against our aiding 
the Ibos, 

But neither principle provides us with a 
ready rationale to refuse the Congolese re- 
quest for logistical support. Tshombe and 
the White mercenaries cannot support a 
claim to “self-determination.” The military 
action of these forces do not represent a re- 
volt, but an intervention whose purpose is 
to subvert the Congolese nation. The alter- 
native, then, is to say A plague on all your 
houses," and to retreat from requests for 
help in repelling threats from foreign inter- 
ests to the stability of friendly nations be- 
cause “we do not want to become involved.” 

There is no doubt but what the United 
States was given the first option to respond 
with aid. Had we refused, “Mobuta would 
undoubtedly have asked the Soviet Union 
for support. The possibility of Soviet inter- 
vention on the side of Tshombe fs, after all, 
rather far-fetched. This is not, as some 
would readily label it, a strictly cold-war 
response. 

The readiness of the Soviet Union to move 
into an African vacuum and exploit it uni- 
laterally has been too well demonstrated in 
Guinea, Ghana, and the U.A.R, to be re- 
futed. They have sown economic hardship 
and political chaos wherever they have 
gained a foothold—and always in brazen 
self-interest, peddling obsolescent passenger 
planes, military equipment, and machinery, 
and importing in turn the very minimum of 
tropical African products—and always on 
hard terms. 

Happily for Africa, these entrepreneurs of 

have lost almost all influence they 
once had south of the Sahara. In the north- 
ern tler, among the Arabs, they have oppor- 
tunistically established a rapport with a 


group of nations whose hatred of Israel has 


blinded them to the realities of Soviet sym- 
pathy and assistance. 
We have, in fact, transcended much of the 
old cold-war Ideology in our foreign policy. 
POWER—A BROAD TERM 


We would do better if the American people 
as a whole abandoned the lingering idea of 
battling an alien ideology and accepted 
rather than challenge of putting an end, as 
best we can, to chaos and its urgly fruits 
hunger, disease, lack of opportunity 
whether the source of chaos is the Soviet 
Union, China, or France. And, it would be 
good if we came to appreciate that this vam- 
paign takes time, and money—and lives. 

We have not demonstrated such patience, 
even in seeking solutions to our domestic 
problems. One Stokely Carmichael can still, 
overnight, undo the concern for the Ameri- 
can Negro so patiently bullt up by the civil 
rights leaders, the President, and our judi- 
ciary, and so vital to our nation. 

Why us? 

Because we have power, and power begets 
either communal responsibilities or opportu- 
nities for self-aggrandizement. We have ab- 
jured the latter, but we cannot escape the 
former without surrendering our power and 
our vitality. To do so is to give the world over 
to chaos in which new centers of power strug- 
glo for pre-eminence. 
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Power does not mean military power alone, 
It means, rather, the economic power upon 
which our ability to help the developing na- 
tions rests. The beneficent use of power, in 
turn, depends on maintaining the sense of 
humanitarian commitment and involvement 
which can move us to massive foreign aid 
and technical assistance. 

Vietnam? 

WILL THE PUBLIC AGREE? 


Vietnam is an excuse, not a reason, to shun 
involvement, whether in Israel, had it been 
required, or in the Congo. Stability over a 
wide area in Asia—in Korea, Malaysia, Singa- 
pore, and Indonesia, among others—is an 
ancilliary but direct result of the American 
action in Vietnam. From the supply of planes 
to the Congo we may hope to establish an 
image in Africa of objectivity and consist- 
ency, in contrast to the rank opportunism of 
the Soviet leadership and of De Gaulle. We 
may thus persuade some African nations of 
our objectivity and consistency in attempt- 
ing to resolve the Middle East crisis and 
other threats of disorder that are bound to 
arise in the future. 

What is not so clear is whether the Ameri- 
can people and their congressmen can be 
persuaded that such action, as indeed in 
Vietnam and Santo Domingo, are necessary 
and hopefully beneficent uses of power from 
which we cannot back away. As is most 
human action, these are apt to be imperfect 
and costly, and sometimes they may fail. 

But it is our humanity, in a better sense, 
which we cannot deny by immobilizing our- 
selves. 

Call it do-gooding, call it meddling. Power 
will be exercised. The question is, ultimately 
and simply, which nation will exercise it, and 
for humanists and genuine liberals, which 
nation will exercise it most beneficiently. 
These arguments are obviously not addressed 
to those who may claim to have real doubts 
on the latter question. 


An Open Letter to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, my constituent, Joann H. Bierman, 
of 2745 35th Avenue, Oakland, Calif., has 
asked me to present to the Congress an 
“open letter,“ which she sent to the Vice 
President, the leaders of the House and 
Senate, and the Chaplains of the respec- 
tive bodies. 

I know of no better way to bring this 
letter to the attention of my colleagues 
than to insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. 

The letter expresses the deep concern 
of its author, a concern that I am sure is 
poignantly felt by every Member of 
Congress, 

The letter follows: 

Oren LETTER TO THE CONGRESS OF THE 

UNITED STATES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
OAKLAND, CALIF., July 27, 1967. 
Attention: Representative GEORGE P. MILLER. 

Dran Concress: Now is the time for all 
congressmen to put aside their chairman- 
ships and specialties and to find and to es- 
tablish a solution to the unemployment of 
the black people and the other minority 
races in these United States. 

Since the United States is considered a 
Christian Nation and if we even begin to 
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consider ourselves true disciples of Christ 
we must follow two great commandments: 
“You shall love the Lord your God with all 
year heart, and with all your soul, and with 
all your mind.” And the second command- 
ment is like unto the first commandment, 
“You shall love your neighbor as yourself.” 

How shall we define love? Today there is 
a difference between the thing we know as 
love and the all-embracing love which Christ 
epitomised in His own life. Jesus Christ's 
love was such that the Good of the Other 
Loomed Larger than His Own Need to Give. 

We the people of the United States can't 
and should not tolerate lawlessness and evil 
and those (both black and white) who break 
the laws of this land should be punished 
with justice. However, the Congressmen who 
represent the people (both black and white) 
must establish a solution to the just needs 
of the black people in order that the black 
people may live a life whereby they may 
obtain greatness, independence and respect 
for themselves. The black people are crying 
for work—just like the white people did 
during the depression years. Many white peo- 
ple were not able to find work during the 
depression years and did not work until the 
government created work and jobs. How 
many years have the black people been in 
a depression? What would the white people's 
reaction have been if the white people had 
been in a depression as many years as the 
black people have been? 

Congress should create jobs and work for 
all unemployed, working-age men, who are 
willing and want to work. 

Tuesday evening, July 25, 1967, the news- 
casters reported that there was $200,000,000 
property damage in Detroit. Twenty-six 
thousand men could have been employed as 
laborers 5 days a week, 8 hours a day, 12 
months a year at 64.00 per hour for that 
amount of money. Wednesday nite, July 26, 
1967, the newscasters reported that the prop- 
erty damage estimate had doubled. Add to 
those millions of dollars the property damage 
estimate for the other cities in America who 
have suffered and figure out for yourself 
how many men could be working 12 months, 
Work can be created by Congress. The possi- 
ble job list is endless. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
suggest that every Congressman review Chap- 
ters 5 through 7 in the Book of Matthew in 
the Holy Bible and that each and every Con- 
gressman ask the Lord for wisdom in this 
troubled hour. Please remember that the 
Lord has promised wisdom and knowledge 
to all those who ask with faith. (James 
1: 6,6) 

Respectfully submitted. 

Joann H. BIERMAN. 


Two Army Paratroopers From Maryland 
Killed in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Sgt. David P. Crozier and Pfc. Clifford G. 
Burch, two Army paratroopers from 
Maryland, were recently killed in Viet- 
nam. I wish to commend the courage of 
these men and to honor their memory by 
including the following article in the 
RECORD: 

Two Army paratroopers from Maryland, 
one from Middle River and the other from 
Langley Park, have been killed in Vietnam, 
the Defense Department reported. 
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They were Sgt. David P. Crozier, 23, whose 
mother, Mrs, Eunice Elaburner, lives at 511 
Myrth Avenue, Middle River, and Pfc. Clif- 
ford G. Burch, 19, the only son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon 8. Burch, of 1712 Merrimac 
Drive, Langley Park. 

Sergeant Crozier, who was on his second 
tour of duty in Vietnam, was killed in action 
Monday, and Private Burch was one of seven 
paratroopers killed Sunday near Dak To 
when American artillery fire fell short of its 
target. 

Both men were members of the 173d Air- 
borne Brigade. 

Sergeant Crozier had volunteered for an 
extra six months in Vietnam after his first 
year was completed in April. He had won the 
Purple Heart for a shrapnel wound during 
his first tour of duty. 

CAREER MAN 


He was a career Army man, his mother said 
last night, having enlisted in 1962 after fin- 
ishing the eleventh grade at Kenwood High 
School. During his last year at Kenwood, he 
played soccer. 

“He said he wanted to go back to Vietnam 
because he believed in what we are doing 
there,” Mrs. Klaburner said. “He even talked 
once about staying there for the duration of 
the war.” 

Sergeant Crozier was born in Baltimore 
and grew up in the Essex-Middle River area. 

Besides his mother, he is survived by his 
father, Thomas D. Crozier, of Jacksonville, 
Fla.; a brother, Thomas, and a half-sister, 
Peggy Klaburner. 

Pfc, Burch had been in Vietnam since 
March 4 and had been in the Army exactly 
one year the day he was killed. He had been 
trained at Fort Bragg, N.C.; Fort Gordon, 
Ga., and Port Benning, Ga. 

IN STEADY COMBAT 

Before he was killed, he had Just returned 
from a five-day leave in Hawaii, his mother 
said last night. He had been in steady com- 
bat during his months in Vietnam. 

“He tried not to make us worry.“ Mrs. 
Burch said. “He said it was tough and they 
were scared, but weill ight and we will win.” 

Pfc. Burch was born in Washington and 
grew up in Prince Georges County. After 
graduating in June, 1965, from Northwestern 
High School in Adelphi, Md., he attended the 
University of Maryland for one semester. He 
wanted to return there after finishing with 
the Army. 

For about six months before enlisting in 
the Army, he worked as an apprentice plumb- 
er in the Langley Park area. 


Job Corps Is for Girls, Too—Philadelphia 
Bulletin Reports on Program Operations 
in That Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Honk. LEONOR k. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, most of 
our colleagues know that the Job Corps 
trains young women as well as young 
men. But most probably do not know 
how many girls are in the Job Corps, or 
the philosophy of the Job Corps in train- 
ing the young women who are enrolled. 

An amendment to the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 stipulates that at 
least 23 percent of Job Corps enrollees 
be women. There are now almost 10,000 
women in the Job Corps, and this figure 
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is expected to increase by next year, when 
an estimated 25 percent of all Job Corps 
enrollees will be women. 

‘These figures are very significant. Mrs. 
Lyndon B. Johnson has said: “When you 
teach a woman, you teach a family.” 

This is especially true in the Job Corps, 
because all the women enrollees take 
courses in care of the home, and in family 
life, in order to develop women who can 
create happy, healthy homes. Corps- 
women learn to shop wisely, to prepared 
attractive, nutritious meals, and to pre- 
serve food; they learn about health, 
grooming, the purchase, care, and repair 
of clothing; child care and development; 
and home decorating. 

Therefore, with the tools provided by 
basic education, vocational education, 
and home and family life courses, a 
corpswoman is equipped to help her 
parents’ family and eventually her own 
family when she graduates, An article 
from the June 10, 1967, issue of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin by Carol Innerst 
discusses some of these facts about 
women’s Job Corps centers and explains 
the basic setup of the program. 

I am very interested in, and proud of 
the work the Job Corps is doing in centers 
for young women in St. Louis and else- 
where, and I commend Carol Innerst’s 
article to my colleagues, as follows: 
From the Philadelphia Bulletin, June 10, 

1967] 


Jon Corps Is ron Amts, TooO—25 ASSIGNED BY 
OFFICE HERE 
(By Carol Innerst) 

“I never knew the Job Corps was for giris, 
too,” said a recent graduate of Germantown 
High School. 

Arnetta Rimes, 17, of 5430 Baynton st. 
learned that girls could join the Job Corps, 
when she when into the Philadelphia Bureau 
of Employment Security office at Broad and 
Stiles sts. looking for a job. 

In a few weeks, she will be on her way 
to one of the many Job Corps training centers 
in the country to learn how to be a practical 
nurse. 

“It really doesn’t make any difference 
where I go,” she said, as long as I go.“ 

AGREEMENT REACHED 


The State Bureau of Employment Security 
recently reached an agreement with the Job 
Corps to recruit and screen female candi- 
dates for the Corps. Before the agreement, 
the Bureau offices served only male Job 
Corps. applicants. Women in Community 
Service, Inc. and the AFL-CIO also recruit 
female candidates for the Job Corps. 

All unemployed or underemployed youths, 
both male and female, 16 through 21, who 
are not in school, are eligible for the Job 
Corps. Preference is given to disadvantaged 

‘outh. 
i Candidates need not be high school drop- 
outs. The girl or boy may be a graduate with 
insfficient skills to hold a fulltime job. 

“So far we've assigned 25 girls to the Job 
Corps from this office,” said Lou Roncace, 
Job Corps representative in Philadelphia. 
We've sent them to Maine, to Ohio “and West 


Pennsylvania has two Job Corps Centers— 
Drums in Luzerne County, for women, and 
Blue Jay Forest in Warren County, for men. 
Assignments usually are not made to camps 
in the enrollee’s home state. 

OTHER SKILLS TAUGHT ö 

Besides the training as a practical nurse 
which Miss Rimes will receive, the Job Corps 
also trains nurses’ aides and dental assist- 
ants, and offers women remedial education 
and courses in general clerical work, typing, 
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shorthand, bookkeeping, operation of data 
processing machines and switchboards, food 
service and beauty culture. 

F 
mon us or spending money. 
Another $50 a month is banked for each 
trainee or sent to her family. 

Members may serve up to two years, but 
are graduated whenever the camp feels they 
are ready to compete in the labor market. 

The Job Corps was established through the 
federal Economic Opportunity Act to increase 
employability of youth. 


My Most Unforgettable Character 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, last Thursday was “Page Pitt 
Day” in Huntington, W. Va., and at Mar- 
shall University. Scrolls, plaques, proc- 
lamations and a warm reception accom- 
panied the day to honor Marshall Uni- 
versity's famous professor of journalism. 

The occasion was also marked by the 
release of a fascinating article which is 
the lead story in the current issue of 
Reader’s Digest. It is entitled “My Most 
Unforgettable Character”. It 1s written 
by Professor Pitt's wife, Mrs. Virginia 
Daniel Pitt. 

Almost blind since the age of 5, Pro- 
fessor Pitt has charged through life and 
inspired hundreds of journalists under 
his tutelage. “It’s results, not excuses, 
that count in this life!” he frequently 
Says. 

While teaching with Professor Pitt at 
Marshall, some of his enthusiasm and 
energy, which rubbed off on everybody, 
affected me a great deal. I spent a long 
evening at home with Professor and Mrs. 
Pitt, just before deciding to run for Con- 
gress in 1958, and they both gave me 
some advice I have never forgotten. 

West Virginia is proud of Page Pitt. 
Long may he wave! 

[From the Reader's Digest, August 1967] 

My Most UNFORGETTABLE CHARACTER 

(Norx.— It's results, not excuses, that 
count in this life.” The story of Page Pitt, 
West Virginia's remarkable professor of jour- 
nalism.) 

(By Virginia Daniel Pitt) 

I was 16 that morning some 30 years ago 
when I first walked into the urgent, demand- 
ing, wonderful world of Prof. W. Page Pitt, I 
had come to study journalism at Marshall 
University in Huntington, W. Va., and to me, 
a naive freshman, the man standing in the 
center of the huge U-shaped copy desk 
seemed formidably impressive. Though he 
was “old”—36—with prematurely white hair, 
his neatly clipped crew cut, flaring mustache 
and natty tweed suit made him look more like 
an Ivy League fashion model than Father 
Time. It’s a good thing I approved of him, for 
I had just met my future husband. 

“Welcome to Journalism 201,” he said to 
the class with a smile. “If you've heard that 
Im a slave driver, you've heard correctly. 
Anybody not prepared to give me his best can 
leave right now. 

“As a personal note,” he went on almost 
casually, “I must ask you not to ralse your 
hands in this class. I can’t see them. Please 
speak up and identify yourself by name.” 
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I exchanged startled glances with the other 
members of the class. We had expected a 
great deal from this course in journalism. 
How could we get it from a teacher who was 
blind? 

As I pondered this, my attention strayed. 
I didn’t listen as Professor Pitt talked on. 
Then, abruptly, he stopped. “All right, stu- 
dents,” he said. “Write a one-page news story 
on what I just told you.” Only two out of 
the class of 20 could comply. It was the last 
time I ever flunked a quiz by worrying about 
what Page called his “inconyenience.” 

THE REAL HANDICAPS 


Professor Pitt had only three-percent 
vision. He could barely count the fingers of 
a hand held 12 inches from his face, or dis- 
tinguish between daylight and darkness, He 
read by holding a newspaper close to his face 
and squinting through an instrument that 
had three magnifying glasses stacked on top 
of one another. Even then, he could make 
out just a few letters at a time. 

Despite his handicap, he had developed his 
own mysterious method of navigation. He 
charged around campus with such vigor that 
we practically had to run to keep up with 
him. He radiated confidence and joie de vivre, 
hurling himself at life with joyous determi- 
nation. And he expected us to do the same. 

One day a classmate with more curiosity 
than tact asked, “Professor Pitt, which would 
you consider the worst handicap—blindness, 
or deafness, or no arms and legs, or?“ 

There was a smoldering, ominous quiet. 
Then Page exploded. “None of those things! 
Lethargy, irresponsibility, lack of ambition 
or desire—they are the real handicaps. Peo- 
ple who know what their shortcomings are 
and want to do something about them are 
the lucky ones, because they can usually 
arrange—” he savored the word—‘to over- 

come their trouble. But those who limp 
through life on two or three of their eight 
cylinders are the ones to be pitied, If I don’t 
teach you anything but to want to do some- 
thing with your lives, this course will be a 
magnificent success!“ 

Our newsroom in the basement of Morrow 
Library was damp and dimly lighted, and 
much of our equipment was old and crude, 
but Page never gave us time to complain. 
Our typewriters chattered constantly as we 
tried to outdo the professionals at reporting, 
headlining and layout. “You're not here to 
learn to be mediocrities,” he would growl. 
Then, turning on us his clear, deceptively 
saint-like blue eyes, he would say, “If I send 
you out on a story and you can't get it be- 
cause you have broken a leg, call me before 
the ambulance comes and I'll forgive you. But 
don't give me excuses! They wound me, and 
explanations pour salt in the wound. It’s 
results, not excuses, that count in this life!” 

A BIG BEAR OF A BOY 

This was Page Pitt’s credo, and gradually 
I discovered how valiantly he had “arranged” 
to live up to it. He was five years old in 
1905 when a mastoid infection took 97 per- 
cent of his sight. Since he balked at attend- 
ing a school for the blind in his native New 
York City, his mother tutored him at home. 
When he was 12, the Pitts moved to Shinn- 
ston, W.Va., because they had learned that 
the public schools in that coal-mining com- 
munity accepted children with limited 
vision. Starting in the third grade (four 
grades behind boys of his age), Page began 
to inveigle his schoolmates into reading him 
his lessons, It was a practice he continued 
to follow throughout college and graduate 
school. 

Refusing to be left out of sports, he played 
first base on the school team—the ball was 
always thrown to him low and bounding 
through the grass, so that he could catch 
it by sound. As a second-string football 
tackle, he cut quite a swath in the line, 
for he was a big bear of a boy. 
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By the time he was 16, Page was working 
summers at the Willard Coal Mine—“catch- 
ing” (braking and coupling up) empty coal 
cars that came rumbling at him down a 
grade. He “arranged” to do this by putting a 
white handkerchief on the track about 20 
feet from the point where he had to stop 
each car, When a descending car passed over 
this blur of white and blotted it from his 
view, Page, running alongside, would pull 
the brake bar and stop the car just short of 
the waiting empties. One day a gust of wind 
blew the signal handkerchief away; Page 
never pulled the brake, and. there was a 
terrible pileup. After this, he was given a job 
where sight was unnecessary. He was sta- 
tioned two miles back in the drift mine 
where, in total darkness, he would listen to 
the chugging of the water pumps and report 
any stoppage. It was drab, dangerous work, 
but Page was earning money for college. 

In 1921, Page entered Muskingum College 
in New Concord, Ohio, where he learned to 
admire two arts: journalism and teaching. 
At 26 he combined the two, becoming 
Marshall University’s first Instructor of an 
unprestigious course called feature-writing. 
But how, he was soon wondering, could he 
teach kids to be professional newspapermen 
until he had been one himself? Two years 
later he took a leave of absence and went to 
New York City where, while earning his 
master's degree in journalism from Columbia 
University, he worked as a reporter for 
several big newspapers. 

On a visit to New York in 1932, during the 
Lindbergh kidnapping case, Page wangled his 
way into the office of Lindbergh's attorney, 
Col. Henry C. Breckinridge, who had an- 
nounced that he would not see reporters, 
Breckinridge, curious, began pumping him: 
“Why are you in this business when you can't 
see? How do you get around New York?” 
Quietly Page answered all the queries, then 
said, “Now, Colonel, will you.answer a few of 
my questions?” Breckinridge realized that he 
had little choice—and Page scooped his com- 
petitors. 

Later he was offered a job by a wire service 
at twice his college salary, but he chose to 
return to Marshall as head of his department. 


SCREAMS IN THE CLASSROOM 


To Page Pitt, journalism was not a trade 
but a profession that carried a much respon- 
sibility as law or medicine, “You are training 
here,” he told us gravely, to become the 
chief architects of public opinion and policy, 
the main guardians of human rights and 
freedoms,” 

Some of his lessons in journalism were as 
elaborately contrived as the inventions in 
Rube Goldberg’s cartoons. One morning, our 
class heard the hysterical cries of a student 
in the corridor: “You've flunked me and 
rulned my life!“ An Instant later, Prof. A. 
Otis Ranson of the speech department flung 
himself through our classroom door, the 
“angry” student at his heels. As Ranson 
kicked over a wastebasket - boom two milk 
bottles fell off the doortop and splattered. 
The aggrieved student whipped out a banana 
and pointed it at Ranson. A policeman in 
the hall fired two blank cartridges. A girl 
started screaming. Finally Professor Ranson 
and his “crazy assassin’ tumbled back out 
into the corridor and were gone. 

Now!“ said Page triumphantly as we 
gaped in amazement. “Please answer some 
questions on what you just saw and heard.” 
What was the argument about? What did the 
attacker have in his hand? Who screamed? 
To about 30 such questions he got a lot of 
wrong answers. 

Aha!“ said Page. “You have just proved 
what I've been telling you—that eyewitness 
accounts at scenes of violence are often in- 
accurate and can't be relied upon. Remem- 
ber, always take such accounts with a grain 
of salt.” That such wild demonstrations 
sometimes brought half the university run- 
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ning into our basement didn't bother Page 
at all. He knew he had taught us something 
in a way we could never forget. 


ROBINS. AT 9 O'CLOCK 


When I graduated from Marshall in 1940, 
Page got me a job with the Cincinnati Post. 
But soon I began to realize that he was 
much more to me than just a professor. 
Fortunately, he discovered similar feelings 
and our romance, after I learned to make 
some minor adjustments, flourished. 

At first, forgetting about his almost non- 
existent sight, I'd say, Lock at that robin.” 
“Where, where?” he'd ask, whirling in con- 
fusion: Then, “Damn it, Ginny, say, ‘Look 
at that robin at nine o'clock or six o'clock!” 
With specific directions, Page would whip 
out his 20-power telescope, focus it, and 
spot, mistily in its limited circle, the bird, 
the flower, whatever I wanted to share with 
him. In 1942 we were married. Soon the 
children, Colston and Ginny Page, came 
along, and they, too, learned to say, “Look, 
Dad! Look at that flower—at six o'clock!" 

Page has more hobbies than any other 
man I know. Before we were married, I'd 
planned to give up bridge, assuming that he 
couldn't share that pleasure. What a joke 
that turned out to be! He had won so many 
duplicate bridge tournaments that his tro- 
phies would fill two bushel baskets. He plays 
by pressing the cards close to his “good” 
eye and memorizing them. Then his partner 
calls out each cards as it is played. 

My husband also plays excellent chess. He 
beats me at bowling, and is an absolute nut 
on camping and fishing. Nor have I escaped 
being a “golf widow.” Page consistently 
breaks 100 by having his caddie point out 
the direction of the pin and estimate its dis- 
tance. The fact that he can’t see is no ex- 
cuse, he says, for not breaking 80: “I just 
can't remember to keep my head down and 
hold my left arm straight!” 

Through the years, I've watched him set 
the same goals he would have set had he 

20-20 vision, and I've seen him 
reach and exceed them all. Under his leader- 
ship, the Marshall journalism program has 
grown from a single class of five students in 
1926, to 25 undergraduate and four gradu- 
ate courses enrolling 150 students and em- 
ploying five teachers in 1967. By sheer force 
of personality he has converted his depart- 
ment from a onetime “academic stepchild” to 
one of the most colorful and successful of 
the nation’s departments of journalism. 

PASSED WITH FLYING COLORS 


Recently we saw our longtime dream come 
true: the journalism workshop moved out 
of the basement it had occupied for 30 years 
and spread itself sumptuously over nearly 
two floors of Marshall's new, eight-story Aca- 
demic Center. And last September there were 
more personal triumphs. Retiring from the 
chairmanship of his department, Page, at 66, 
became free to teach full-time. Letters of 
congratulation poured in from old grads all 
over the country. When Page wandered into 
the newsroom of the Daily Mail, the after- 
noon paper in Charleston, our state capital, 
everyone stood up and applauded (11 out of 
the news staff of 15 had been Page's stu- 
dents). 

But there was one thing that he liked 
best about all the excitement. I realized what 
it was after reading to him the Huntington 
Herald-Advertiser’s feature article on his 40 
years of accomplishment. “Ginny,” he said, 
“are you sure you haven't left something 
out?” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Hasn't there been one single mention of 
a handicap?” When I assured him that there 
had been none, his face suddenly lighted up, 
he slapped his thigh resoundingly and 
grinned. “Ginny,” he said, “I guess we've 
passed the course.” 


